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GENERAL    INTRODUCTION 


THE    EPISTLES   OF  ST.  PAUL'S   FIRST  CAPTIVITY. 


The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul's  captivity — to  the  Ephesians, 
Philippiaus,  Colossians,  and  Philemon — form  a  distinct 
group,  distinguished  by  certain  marked  characteristics 
both  of  style  and  subject,  in  the  series  of  the  writings 
of  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  Just  as,  in  com- 
parison with  the  Thessalonian  Epistles,  belonging  to  the 
second  missionary  journey,  the  four  great  Epistles  to 
the  Corinthians,  Galatians,  and  Romans,  written  at  the 
close  of  the  third  missionary  journey,  show  a  "  second 
manner,"  with  exactly  that  union  of  similarity  and 
diversity  which  marks  a  true  development  of  thought 
and  circumstance — so,  in  comparison  with  this  latter 
group,  the  Epistles  of  the  Captivity  present  a  "  third 
manner,"  itself  again  markedly  distinct  from  that  of 
the  Pastoral  Epistles,  of  still  later  date.  In  those  early 
days  of  Christianity  events  moved  fast;  under  the 
living  Apostolic  inspiration  and  the  rapidity  of  the 
Apostolic  mission,  successive  years  marked  changes  as 
great  as  would  have  indicated  the  lapse  of  generations 
in  more  ordinary  times.  When  we  compare  the  mar- 
vellous growth  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  thirty 
years  (or  thereabouts)  of  St.  Paul's  own  Apostolate — 
from  a  small  sect  limited  to  Palestine,  hardly  as  yet 
completely  distinguished  from  the  Judaic  system,  to  a 
community  which  had  its  branches  in  every  province  of 
the  Roman  world,  and  which  was  obviously  advancing 
to  a  world-wide  dominion — we  may  be  prepared  to  find 
obviotis  and  important  developments,  both  of  teaching 
and  of  circumstance,  even  in  the  various  periods  of  his 
Apostolic  ministry. 

I.  The  Period  to  which  they  belong.— In  ac- 
cordance with  the  great  majority  of  commentators, 
ancient  and  modern,  I  take  these  Epistles  to  belong  to 
the  Roman  captivity,  in  which  the  history  of  the  Acts 
leaves  St.  Paul,  and  to  which  he  was  consigned  about 
the  year  a.d.  61.  It  has,  indeed,  been  pi*oposed  by 
Meyer  and  other  German  commentators  to  refer  them 
to  the  Csesarean  captivity  of  Acts  xxiv. — xxvi.  The 
reasons  on  which  this  proposal  is  based  may  be  seen 
in  Meyer's  edition  of  the  "  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  " 
(Introduction,  sect.  2).  They  prove,  however,  on  ex- 
amination, to  be  not  only  trivial,  even  if  maintained, 
but  in  themselves  uncertain,  resting  largely  on  mere 
supposition,  and  certainly  incapable  of  standing  against 
the  powerful  arguments  which  may  be  brought  on  the 
other  side.  These  are  of  two  kinds — general  and  special. 
Of  the  first  kind  is  the  whole  style  and  tone  of  the 
Epistles,  indicating  a  transition  to  an  entirely  different 
and  most  important  sphere  of  missionary  labour,  such 
as  could  not  possibly  be  found  in  the  comparatively  un- 
important town  of  Csesarea ;  and,  moreover,  the  obvious 
expectation  by  the  writer  (see  Phil.  ii.  24 :  Philem. 
verse  22)  of  a  speedy  release  from  captivity,  which  woidd 
enable  him  to  visit,  not  Rome  and  Spain,  as  was  his 
intention  at  the  time  when  he  was  taken  prisoner  at 


Jerusalem  (Acts  xix.  21 ;  Rom.  xv.  24,  25),  but 
Macedonia  and  the  Eastern  churches,  where  at  the 
earlier  time  he  declared  that  he  had  "  no  longer  any 
place"  (Rom.  xv.  23;  comp.  Acts  xx.  25).  Of  the 
latter  kind  are  the  references  found — especially  in 
the  most  personal  of  all  the  Epistles,  the  Epistle  to 
his  beloved  Church  at  Philippi — to  the  manifestation 
of  his  bonds  "  in  the  whole  Prsetorium  "  (Phil.  i.  13) — a 
phrase  which  (in  spite  of  the  verbal  coincidence  with  Acts 
xxiii.  35)  could  not  well  be  used  of  his  prison  at  Csesarea ; 
to  the  converts  made  from  "  Csesar's  household,"  which 
must  surely  have  belonged  to  Rome  (Phil.  iv.  22) ;  to 
the  circumstances  of  his  captivity,  which  describe  with 
an  almost  technical  accuracy  (see  Note  on  Eph.  vi.  20) 
the  imprisonment  at  Rome  "in  his  own  hired  house 
with  the  soldier  that  kept  him,"  and  the  freedom  which 
he  then  had  (Acts  xxviii.  16,  30,  31),  but  which  at 
Csesarea,  especially  considering  the  especial  object 
contemplated  by  Felix  in  prolonging  his  captivity  (Acts 
xxiv.  26),  was  eminently  improbable. 

In  accordance,  also,  with  the  general  opinion,  I 
should  designate  this  as  St.  Paul's  "  First  Roman 
Captivity  ;  "  though  it  will  be,  perhaps,  more  appropriate 
that  the  evidence  for  the  common  belief  that  St.  Paul 
was  set  at  liberty  from  his  captivity,  and  that,  after  a 
period  of  freedom,  he  underwent  a  second  imprisonment, 
which  was  only  closed  by  his  death,  should  be  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  For 
with  this  belief  the  acceptance  of  these  Epistles  as 
genuine  is  closely,  if  not  inseparably,  connected.  On 
the  general  character  and  cii-cumstances  of  both  cap- 
tivities see  Excursus  (at  the  close  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles)  on  the  Later  Years  of  St.  Paul's  Life. 

II.  The  Genuineness  of  these  Epistles.— On 
this  point  external  evidence  is  strong  and  unvarying. 
It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  notice  that  all  were  in- 
cluded unhesitatingly  in  all  the  catalogues  and  versions 
of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  and  placed  by  Eusebius  (as  by 
others  before  him)  in  the  list  of  the  New  Testament 
books  "  acknowledged  by  all."  More  detailed  evidence 
will  be  with  more  advantage  given  in  the  Introduction 
to  each  Epistle. 

It  is  true  that,  as  in  the  case  of  many  other  New 
Testament  books,  their  genuineness  has  been  challenged, 
on  supposed  internal  evidence,  even  by  critics  who  are 
ready  to  acknowledge  the  four  Epistles  of  the  preced- 
ing group.  This  adverse  criticism  has  been  advanced 
with  different  degrees  of  positiveness  against  different 
Epistles  of  this  group.  Thus,  the  Epistle  to  the  Philip- 
piaus has  been  but  little  doubted ;  and,  indeed,  the 
similarities  to  St.  Paul's  earlier  Epistles,  and  especially 
to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  are  so  striking  that  it 
requires  singular  perversity  to  discover  or  imagine 
dissonance  with  them.  The  beautiful  little  Epistle  to 
Philemon,  again,   can   hardly  be  said  to    have   been 
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questioned,  except  in  the  mere  wantonness  of  arbitrary 
criticisin.  On  the  other  hand,  the  two  Epistles  which 
bear  most  distinctly  the  peculiar  impress  of  St.  Paul's 
"later  manner" — the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesiaus  and  the 
Colossians — have  been  far  more  seriously  attacked  on 
that  very  ground ;  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  more- 
over, on  the  supposition  that  it  involves  references  to 
a  Gnosticism  of  later  date;  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesiaus.  on  the  supposition — which  it  might  have 
been  thought  that  an  attentive  study  of  these  two 
Epistles  would  have  soon  shown  to  be  untenable — that 
it  is  a  mere  copy  and  expansion  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians.  On  the  peculiar  grounds  of  scepticism  in 
each  case  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  speak  in  connec- 
tion with  each  Epistle  separately  ;  but  on  the  general 
question  of  the  relation  of  these  Epistles  to  the  earlier 
group  it  will  be  best  to  dwell  here,  not  merely  with  a 
view  to  show  the  hollowness  of  this  destructive  criti- 
cism, but  with  the  more  important  object  of  sketching 
out  the  main  characteristics  of  this  group  of  Epistles 
as  a  whole. 

Now  it  must  be  considered  exactly  what  is  the  nature 
of  the  question.  We  have  not  here  an  anonymous 
document,  like  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  to  which 
we  have  to  inquire  into  the  degree  of  its  likeness  or 
unlikeness  to  St.  Paul's  acknowledged  Epistles.  We 
have  Epistles  which  not  only  bear  his  name,  but  pre- 
sent various  indications  marking  them  as  his  j  and  these 
Epistles  are  received  as  his  at  a  very  early  date — 
alluded  to  by  Clement  of  Rome,  Ignatius.  Polycarp, 
formally  included  in  the  Muratorian  Canon  about  the 
year  170.  Accordingly,  they  ate  either  his  genuine 
Epistles,  or  Epistles  written  in  his  name  at  an  early 
period  by  some  adherent  of  the  "  Pauline  School " 
desiring  to  claim  a  forged  authority  from  his  great 
master.  Now,  in  the  case  of  forgery,  we  should  expect 
to  find  substantial  inferiority  of  power  and  inspiration, 
and  possibly  some  discrepance  of  the  inner  reality,  as 
contrasted  with  the  outward  form,  of  doctrine;  but 
certainly  no  marked  difference  of  style,  no  peculiar 
words  and  phrases  previously  unknown,  no  change  of 
expressions,  which  liad  become  markedly  characteristic 
-of  St.  Paul  in  the  acknowledged  Epistles  of  the  earlier 
group.  In  the  case  of  genuineness,  on  the  other  hand. 
we  should  look  for  substantial  identity  of  thought  and 
teaching,  coupled  with  free  variation  of  expression  and 
style,  and  with  indications  of  a  development  of  doctrine. 
corresponding  to  progress  of  time,  change  of  scene  and 
circumstance,  increase  of  the  power  of  Christianity  over 
thought  and  society,  as  exemplified  in  the  development 
of  the  Christian  Church.  It  is  all  but  impossible  for 
any  careful  student  to  doubt  that  it  is  always  the  latter — 
never  the  former — condition  which  is  distinctly  realised 
in  these  Epistles.  This  will  be  seen  clearly  on  examina- 
tion both  of  their  style  and  of  their  substance. 

Ill  The  Style  of  the  Epistles.— There  is  un- 
questionably a  marked  difference  of  style,  although  in 
various  degrees — the  Philippian  Epistli-  showing  such 
difference  far  Itsi  than  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians 
and  OofeoshvM  Now  it  it  not  a  little  remarkable  that 
the  nature  of  this  acknowledged  change  of  style  singu- 

,    larly   corresjHinds    with    the    historical    change    in    St. 

,  Paul's  circumstances.  When  he  wrote  the  former 
BpisUee  he  was  in  the  full  tide  of  his  Apostolic  work;  at 
periods,  moreover,  of  marked  exeiteaenJ  and  interest — 
m-t  after  the  tumult  at  Ephcsus.  or  on  his  eircuit  through 
ia  Tound  alxmt  into  Illyricuin."  or  at  Corinth 
in  the  ve-y  best  of  the  Judaism;; "controversy.  He  was 
then  emphatically  the  preacher  ami  the  church-founder. 

*l  -  mitten  in  the  intervals  of  his  bnsy  froA, 


would  be  like  fragments  of  his  preaching,  marked  by 
the  incisive  earnestness,  the  close  argument,  the  im- 
pressive abruptness,  of  a  pleader  for  God.  When  he 
wrote  these  later  Epistles  he  was  in  the  enforced  in- 
activity and  the  comparative  rest  of  imprisonment,  and 
this  imprisonment  (as,  indeed,  we  might  have  expected; 
appears  to  have  been  to  him  a  time  of  study,  in  those 
'•  many  writings  "  which  Festus  thought  at  that  time 
to  have  "made  linn  mad"  (Acts  xxvi.  24),  with  such 
"  books  and  parchments  "  round  him  as  those  which  he 
asked  for  even  in  the  greater  severity  of  his  second  im- 
prisonment (2  Tim.  iv.  13).  He  is  now  not  so  much  the 
worker  as  the  thinker.  The  impassioned  emphasis  of  the 
preacher  might  naturally  be  exchanged  for  the  quiet,  de- 
liberate teaching  of  the  Christian  sage ;  sounding  the 
lowest  depths  of  thought ;  wandering,  as  it  might  seem, 
but  with  subtle  links  of  connection,  from  one  idea  to 
another;  rising  constantly  in  secret  meditation  from 
truths  embodied  in  the  practical  forms  of  earthly  life, 
to  truths  as  they  exist  above  in  the  calm  perfection  of 
heaven.  Who  can  doubt  that  this  is  exactly  the  change 
of  style  which  we  trace  in  these  Epistles  of  the  Cap- 
tivity ?  The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  has  least  of  it : 
for  there  his  remembrance  of  earlier  times  would  be 
strongest,  and  would  tend  most  to  reproduce  the  earlier 
tone  of  thought.  But  in  the  Colossian  Epistle,  written 
to  a  Church  which  he  had  never  seen — knowing  it. 
indeed,  well,  but  only  by  hearsay — still  more  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  probably  an  encyclical 
letter,  certainly  approaching  more  nearly  to  the  nature 
of  abstract  general  teaching,  this  characteristic  dif- 
ference is  most  vividly  marked. 

It  manifests  itself  in  the  appearance  of  many  word- 
used  in  no  other  Epistles,  and  these  frequently  word- 
compounded  with  a  thoughtful  felicity  of  compressed 
meaning.  It  manifests  itself  in  sentences  which,  un- 
like the  terse  and  often  abrupt  iucisiveness  of  his 
earlier  Letters,  flow  ou  without  grammatical  break,  some- 
times not  without  grammatical  harshness  and  obscu- 
rity, but  with  an  unfailing  connection  and  evolution 
of  thought,  a  singular  and  (so  to  speak)  philosophical 
completeness  of  doctrine,  a  sustained  perfection  of 
meditative  and  devotional  beauty.  It  manifests  itself. 
again,  iu  a  constant  looking  upward  to  "  the  heavenly 
places  "  of  the  Ephesiau  Epistle  ;  sometimes,  as  in  the 
opening  of  that  Epistle,  to  the  source  of  all  Christian 
life  in  the  election  of  the  divine  love ;  sometimes  to  the 
a ngelic  "principalities  and  powers,"  invisibly  fighting 
for  or  against  that  love  of  God  in  salvation ;  sometimes 
to  the  life  of  Christiaus  "hid  with  Christ  in  God,"  in 
virtue  of  which  we  sit  with  Him  in  heaven  even  now ; 
most  often,  perhaps,  of  all,  to  Christ  in  His  heavenly 
glory,  seen  now  by  the  eye  of  faith,  ready  to  reveal 
Himself  in  the  Epiphany  of  the  great  day.  Yet,  with 
all  this  difference  of  style,  the  detailed  links  of  connec- 
tion, both  in  word  and  thought,  are  (as  the  Notes  on  the 
Epistles  will  show)  simply  numberless — mostly  showing 
similarity,  not  absolute  identity,  of  expression ;  an  in- 
dependent likeness,  not  an  artificial  copyism.  Above  all. 
the  general  impress  of  the  mind  and  character  of  St. 
Paul  comes  out  more  and  more  clearly  as  we  pursue 
the  detailed  study  of  the  Epistles.  Thus,  the  charac- 
ter which  paints  itself  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philip- 
pians is  obviouslv  the  same  as  that  which  we  know  in 
the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  or  in  that  yet  earlier 
Epistle  to  the  other  Macedonian  Church  at  Th 
loniea.  which  presents  some  striking  similarities  in 
detail.  But  there  is  a  greater  calmness  and  maturity. 
sometimes  of  peacefulness,  .sometimes  of  sadness :  it  is 
the  picture  of  an  older  man.  Again,  the  notion  that 
the    teaching  of  the  Ephesiau  or   Colossian  Epistle 
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could  possibly  have  come  from  the  weaker  hand  of 
a  disciple  will  seem  fairly  incredible  to  any  who  have 
ever  glanced  at  the  writings  of  Clement  of  Rome,  of 
Ignatius,  or  of  Polycarp,  the  scholars  of  St.  Paul  and 
St.  John.  The  inspired  hand  of  the  Apostle  is  trace- 
able in  every  line ;  the  very  change  of  style  argues  at 
once  identity  and  development.  It  is  a  strong  internal 
evidence  of  the  Apostolic  authorship ;  it  is  in  itself  full 
of  deep  interest  and  significance. 

IY.  The  Substance  of  the  Epistles.— Still 
more  striking  is  the  corresponding  phenomenon  in 
relation  to  substance.  In  the  doctrine  of  these  Epistles 
there  is  the  same  indication  of  a  true  development. 

(1)  The  Doctrine  of  Salvation. — Thus,  for  example. 
it  is  profoundly  instructive  to  examine  the  relation  of 
these  Epistles  to  that  primary  doctrine  of  "justifica- 
tion by  faith  "  which  had  been  the  one  all-important  sub- 
ject of  the  Galatian  and  Roman  Epistles.  It  is  touched 
on  here  with  the  same  master  hand.  "  By  grace  are 
ye  saved  through  faith  ;  and  that  not  of  yourselves  :  it 
is  the  gift  of  God :  not  of  works,  lest  any  man  should 
boast "  (Eph.  ii.  8,  9).  "  That  I  may  be  found  in  Him, 
not  having  mine  own  righteousness,  which  is  of  the  Law, 
but  that  which  is  through  the  faith  of  Christ,  the 
righteousness  which  is  of  God  by  faith  "  (Phil.  iii.  9). 
But  it  is  no  longer  the  one  subject  to  which  all  else 
leads  up.  It  is  treated  as  a  thing  known  and  ac- 
cepted, with  a  quiet  calmness  utterly  unlike  the  im- 
passioned and  exhaustive  earnestness  of  St.  Paul's 
pleading  for  it  in  the  crisis  of  the  Judaistic  contro- 
versy. The  emphasis  on  faith  is  less  vivid  and  less 
constant.  "  Salvation  by  grace  "  takes  the  place  of 
"  justification  by  faith,"  and  leads  the  thoughts  on  from 
the  first  acceptance  in  Christ  to  the  continuous  work  of 
grace,  of  which  such  acceptance  is  the  first  beginning. 
The  Law,  which  before  its  idolaters  in  Galatia  or  at 
Rome  was  resolutely  thrust  down  to  its  right  secondary 
position,  described  as  the  servile  "  pedagogue  to  bring 
men"  to  the  true  Teacher,  depreciated  as  the  mere 
subsidiary  guard  of  the  covenant  of  promise,  is  now 
less  often  touched  upon,  and  less  unreservedly  con- 
demned. It  has  obviously  lost  the  dangerous  fasci- 
nation with  which  such  idolatry  invested  it.  It  is  only 
"  as  contained  in  ordinances  "  that  it  is  now  viewed  as  a 
separation  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  or  between  man 
and  God,  or  considered  as  cancelled  by  "  nailing  it  to 
the  cross  "  of  Christ.  We  feel  that  St.  Paul  is  already 
passing  on  from  the  earnest  pleading  of  advocacy  of  the 
freedom  of  the  gospel  to  the  judicial  calmness  which 
was  hereafter  to  tell  how  "  the  law  is  good  if  a  man 
use  it  lawfully  "  (1  Tim.  i.  8).  Judaism  has,  in  great 
measure,  at  least  in  the  Eastern  churches,  changed  its 
character.  St.  Paul's  earnest  pleading  for  Christ  as  all 
in  all  has  similarly  changed  its  direction  and  its  tone. 
Against  new  idolatries  it  is  still  necessary  to  fight 
to  the  death.  But  the  old  battle  is  substantially  won ; 
on  the  old  field  no  more  is  needed  than  to  maintain 
the  victory. 

(2)  The  Doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church. — Nor  is 
it  less  interesting  to  note  how  in  these  Epistles,  and 
especially  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  the  promi- 
nence of  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  has  marvel- 
lously increased.  The  Galatian  and  Roman  Epistles  (as 
the  history  of  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century 
showed)  are  the  treasure-house  of  the  truths  of  per- 
sonal Christianity ;  for  the  very  thought  of  justifica- 
tion, dominant  in  them,  brings  each  soul  face  to  face  with 
its  own  sin  and  its  own  salvation,  in  that  supreme  crisis 
of  life  and  death  in  which  it  is  conscious  of  but  two 
existences — God  and  itself.      These  later  Epistles  are 


equally  the  storehouse  of  the  less  vivid,  yet  grander, 
conception  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church.  The  central 
idea  is  of  Christ  the  Head,  and  the  whole  collective 
Christianity  of  the  Church  as  His  Body.  He  is  con- 
ceived not  solely  or  mainly  as  the  Saviour  of  each 
individual  soul,  but  rather  as  "  gathering  up "  all 
humanity,  or  even  all  created  being,  "in  Himself."  The 
two  conceptions  are,  of  course,  inseparable.  In  the 
earlier  Epistles  the  Church  is  constantly  recognised;  in 
these  the  individual  relationship  to  God  in  Christ  is 
never  for  a  moment  ignored.  But  the  proportion  (so 
to  speak)  of  the  two  truths  is  changed.  "What  is  primary 
in  the  one  case  is  secondary  in  the  other. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  is  the  natural  order.  The 
Christian  unity  is  directly  the  unity  of  each  soul  with 
Christ,  the  Head  j  indirectly  the  unity  of  the  vaiious 
members  in  one  Body.  When  the  gospel  of  salvation 
first  speaks,  it  must  speak  to  the  individual.  When  the 
grace  of  Christ  draws  all  men  unto  Him,  each  individual 
must  move  along  the  line  of  his  own  spiritual  gravita- 
tion. But  when  the  truth  has  been  accepted  in  a  faith 
necessarily  individual;  when  the  Saviour  has  been  found 
by  each  as  the  Christ  who  "  liveth  in  me  " — then  the 
question  arises,  What  are  His  truth  and  His  grace  to 
that  great  human  society,  to  which  we  are  bound  by  a 
network  of  unseen  spiritual  ties  ?  The  first  and  proper 
answer  to  that  question  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church.  There  is  a  second  answer,  larger,  but 
less  distinct,  which  goes  even  beyond  this,  to  contemplate- 
our  Lord  as  the  Head  of  all  created  being.  The  relation, 
therefore,  of  these  Epistles  to  the  earlier  group  is  pro- 
foundly natural,  even  on  the  consideration  of  the  right 
and  necessary  course  of  idea. 

But  here,  again,  it  is  impossible  not  to  trace  in  these 
Epistles  a  special  appropriateness  to  this  period  of  St. 
Paul's  life  and  work.  Of  the  three  great  threads  of 
ancient  civilisation — the  Hebrew,  the  Greek,  and  the 
Roman — two  had  already  been  laid  hold  of  by  Apostolic 
hands,  and  fastened  to  the  cross  of  Christ.  Now,  as 
"ambassador  for  Christ,"  although  "in  bonds,"  St. 
Paul  had  been  permitted  to  "  see  Rome  ;  "  the  circum- 
stances of  his  imprisonment  had  placed  him  in  the- 
Pra?torium,  in  the  very  citadel  of  the  Imperial  gran- 
deur, and  had  given  him  access  to  "  those  of  Caesar's 
household."  The  Epistles  of  the  former  group  had 
been  written  from  cities  where  Greek  thought  reigned 
supreme — from  Ephesus,  from  Philippi,  from  Corinth. 
These  later  Epistles  came  from  the  centre  of  Imperial 
Rome.  Now,  it  is  a  common-place  to  remark  that  the 
main  element  of  all  Greek  thought  was  the  freedom 
and  sacredness  of  the  individual,  whether  in  the  realm 
of  thought,  or  of  imagination,  or  of  action.  But  the 
mission  of  the  Roman  (as  Virgil  has,  with  a  true 
insight,  declared  in  well-known  lines)  was  to  teach 
the  greatness  of  the  community — the  family,  the  state, 
the  whole  race  of  humanity ;  to  give  laws,  which  were 
to  be  the  basis  of  the  "  law  of  nations ; "  to  unite  all 
peoples  in  one  great  empire,  and,  perhaps  by  an  inevit- 
able inference,  to  deify  its  head.  It  can  hardly  be 
accidental  that,  while  the  former  Epistles  dealt  with 
the  individual,  pointing  him  to  the  true  freedom  and 
the  true  wisdom,  which  Greek  philosophy  sought  for  in 
vain,  these  Epistles  should  similarly  face  the  great 
Roman  problem,  and  sketch  out  that  picture  which 
was  hereafter  to  be  wrought  into  the  chief  masterpiece 
of  Latin  theology — the  picture  of  "  the  city  of  God." 
We  note  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  the  emphatic 
reference  to  the  three  great  social  relationships,  so 
jealously  and  sternly  guarded  by  Roman  law— the 
relations  of  parents  and  children,  husbands  and  wives, 
masters  and  servants — as  deriving  a  higher  spiritual 
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sacredness,  above  all  law  and  convention,  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  tiueu  of  the  relations  of  man  to  God  in 
the  great  unity  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  We  read  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  of  the  "city  in  heaven" 
— not  now  the  "heavenly  Jerusalem "  of  Jewish  aspi- 
ration, but  simply  the  city  of  which  all  are  citizens, 
whether  "  Jew  or  Greek,  barbarian.  Scythian,  bond  or 
free."  "We  find,  both  in  the  Ephesiau  and  Colossiau 
Epistles,  a  constant  recurrence  to  the  thought  of  all  as 
"  one  body  "  or  "  one  temple  "  in  Jesus  Christ — supply- 
ing that  supreme  personal  relation,  which  changes  the 
shadowy  dream  of  a  divine  republic,  where  the  in- 
dividual is  lost,  to  the  solid  reality  of  a  well-centred 
Kingdom  of  God,  preserving  at  once  perfect  indi- 
viduality and  perfect  unity.  We  are  reminded  at  every 
step  of  the  '"fifth  empire" — "a  stone  cut  out  without 
hands  "  from  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  and  gro.ving  till 
it  displaced  the  artificial  fabrics  of  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world,  and  filled  the  whole  earth.  We  contrast  the 
inevitable  idolatry  of  the  Roman  emperor — reinenitcring 
tliat.  by  a  strange  irony  of  circumstance,  that  emveror 
was  now  a  Nero — with  the  worship  of  the  true  Son  of 
Man  and  Son  of  God,  of  which  all  such  idolatries  are 
perverted  anticipations.  I  pass  over  minor  points 
of  coincidence  between  idea  and  circumstance — such  as 
the  remarkable  metaphor  of  the  Christian  armour, 
working  out  a  figure  previously  touched  by  St.  Paul, 
with  an  obvious  detailed  reference  to  the  armour  of 
his  Roman  jailor ;  or  the  adaptation  of  Stoic  ideas  and 
phrases  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  bearing  as 
Dr.  Lightfoot  has  shown)  peculiar  resemblances  to 
the  later  Stoicism  of  Seneca,  then  the  leader  of 
Roman  thought.  But  taking  only  the  main  idea 
of  these  Epistles,  and  comparing  it  with  the  main 
principle  of  Roman  greatness,  it  is  impossible  again 
not  to  be  struck  with  a  coincidence — which  must 
surely  be  more  than  mere  coincidence — between  the 
teaching  and  the  circumstances  of  this  period  of  the 
Apostle's  life. 

(3 1  The  advanced  Christology. — There  is  another 
true  development,  of  infinitely  greater  importance 
and  deeper  interest,  in  respect  of  what  is  called 
the  "  Christology  "  of  these  Epistles.  At  all  times  the 
preaching  of  Christianity  is  the  preaching  of  "  God  in 
Christ."  But  attentive  study  of  the  New  Testament 
shows  that  gradually,  line  by  fine,  step  by  step,  the  full 
truth  was  revealed  as  the  world  was  able  to  bear  it — 
passing,  according  to  the  true  order  of  teaching,  from 
visible  manifestations  to  invisible  realities — guarding  at 
every  step  the  supreme  truth  of  the  nnitv  of  the  Godhead, 
so  jealously  cherished  by  the  Jew,  so  laxly  disregarded 
in  the  elastic  Polytheisms  of  the  Gentile  world.  The 
manifestation  of  Christ  in  the  Incarnation,  the  Atone- 
ment, the  Beenrreetknt,  and  Ascension,  is.  of  course, 
really  one.  Yet  at  different  times  each  of  the  different 
steps  Of  that  one  manifestation  appears  to  have  assumed 
greater  prominence  in  Christian  teaching;  and  it  may 
Be  noted,  that  as,  when  we  dig  through  the  strata  of 
the  earth,  we  uncover  first  what  is  latest,  and  com* 
only  at  last  to  what  is  earliest  in  deposition.  80  in  the 
realisation  of  gospel  truth,  the  order  of  preaching  is  the 
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our  Lord's  Mrs-iahship.  declaring  Him  who  was  "  of 
the  seed  of  David  according  to  the  Mesh  "  to  1m-  "the 
Son  of  God  with  power."  As  risen  and  exalted  to  the 
right  hand  of  God,  in  fulfilment  of  oft-repeated  ancient 
prophecy,  11-  was  declared  to  be  both  "Lord  and 
Even  clear-sighted  heathen  ignorance  could 


declare  that  the  great  question  between  Christian  and 
unbeliever  was  then — as,  indeed,  it  is  now — "  of  one 
Jesus  who  was  dead,  whom  Paul  affirmed  to  be  alive." 
But  then,  when  men  were  called  to  receive  in  the  risen 
Christ  remission  of  sins,  to  see  in  His  resurrection  the 
pledge  of  a  spiritual  resurrection  for  themselves  here, 
a  resurrection  of  body  and  spirit  in  the  hereafter,  came 
the  question.  How  can  this  be  ?  To  that  question  the 
answer  is  found  in  the  one  truth  which  St.  Paul  de- 
clared that  in  his  teaching  at  Corinth,  and  (we  may 
add)  in  his  teaching  to  the  Galatians  and  Romans,  he 
cared  to  know — the  truth  of  "  Jesus  Christ,  and  Him  as 
crucified."  The  Resurrection,  in  itself,  was  accepted  as 
known ;  to  unfold  its  meaning  it  was  necessary  to  go 
back  to  the  Atonement.  Hence  the  great  teaching  of 
these  Epistles  is  of  Christ  as  the  one  Mediator  be- 
tween God  and  the  countless  souls  which  He  has  made. 
That  mediation  is  described  sometimes  in  the  phrase 
"  through  Christ,"  bringing  out  the  access  through  His 
atonement  to  the  Father  who  sent  Him ;  sometimes  in 
the  phrase  "  in  Christ,"  dwelling  not  so  much  on  our 
justification  as  on  our  regeneration  in  Him  to  the  new 
life.  Perhaps  in  the  great  struggle  for  Justification 
by  Faith  the  former  idea  was  the  more  prominent.  In 
either  phase,  however,  it  is  the  sole  and  universal 
mediation  of  Christ  which  is  the  one  leading  conception 
of  Apostolic  teaching.  But,  again,  the  question  arises. 
Who  is  He  who  thus  is — what  surely  no  merely  created 
being  can  claim  to  be — a  mediator  between  God  and  all 
human  souls,  in  all  lands  and  in  all  ages  of  the  world  ? 
To  answer  that  question  it  was  needful  to  go  back  once 
more  to  "  Christ  Incarnate  :  "  i.e..  ultimately,  to  Christ 
as  He  is,  not  in  manifestation,  but  in  His  own  true 
being,  before  He  was  pleased  to  stoop  to  earth,  and 
since  He  has  ascended  again  to  His  own  glory  in 
heaven.  It  is  on  this  last  phase  of  thought  that  the 
Epistles  of  the  Captivity  appear  to  enter,  standing  in 
tins  respect  parallel  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
leading  on  to  the  yet  fuller  teaching  of  the  Epistles 
and  Gospel  of  St.  John. 

We  notice  that  it  is  always  through  the  knowledge  of 
His  mediation  that  they  lead  us  into  the  region  of  yet 
higher  truth.  St.  Paul,  in  brief  yet  exhaustive  descrip- 
tion of  that  mediation,  tells  us  of  Christ,  as  One  "  in 
whom  we  have  redemption  through  His  blood,  even  the 
remission  of  sins."  We  notice,  also,  that  the  phrase 
"in  Christ,"  rather  than  "  through  Christ,"  is  the  domi- 
nant note  in  these  Epistles.  As  we  have  seen  already 
iu  relation  to  justification  and  sanctification,  so  we  find 
in  relation  to  the  objective  truths  corresponding  to 
them,  that  it  is  not  so  much  on  "  Christ  crucified  "  as 
on  "  Christ  living  in  us  "  that  he  emphatically  dwells. 
But  the  especial  point  of  transcendent  importance  is 
that  he  leads  us  on  from  the  fact  of  this  mediation  to 
draw  out  explicitly  what  such  mediation  implies.  The 
Philippian  Epistle,  simple  and  practical  as  its  purpose  is. 
recites,  in  the  great  passage  of  its  second  chapter  (chap. 
ii-  5 — 11)  the  whole  creed  of  our  Lord's  Nature  and 
Office — the  distinctive  creed  of  Christianity.  It  marks 
the  two-fold  humility  of  His  mediation  for  ns  :  first,  the 
"  taking  on  Him  the  form  of  a  servant ; ''  next,  the 
"  humbling  Himself  to  the  death  of  the  cross."  It 
turns  next  to  the  corresponding  exaltation  of  His  human 
nature  in  the  Mediatorial  kingdom  (described  in  1  Cor. 
xv.  "Jt> — 28),  so  that  "in  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee 
should  how."  But  it  does  more  than  this.  It  "speaks 
of  Him  as  being  essentially  "in  the  form.''  that  is. 
in  the  nature,  "  of  God."  in  the  eternal  glory  of 
which  "He  stripped  Himself  "  for  us;  it  tells  us'that 
to  Him  is  given  "  the  name  which  is  above  every 
name" — the    awful    and    incommunicable    name    of 
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JEHOVAH.  In  that  deeper  teaching  it  tells  us,  not  of  His 
■office,  but  of  Himself ;  not  of  His  mediation,  but  of  the 
divine  nature  which  alone  made  such  mediation  possi- 
ble. Again,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  starting 
from  "  the  redemption  in  His  blood,  the  remission  of 
.sins,"  the  idea  of  our  Lord's  mediation  is  infinitely  en- 
larged and  exalted  in  the  conception,  that  "  in  Him  all 
tilings  are  gathered  in  one  head,  both  which  are  in 
heaven  and  which  are  on  earth ;  "  that  "  He  filleth  all  in 
all :  "  "  ascending  above  all  heavens,"  "  descending  into 
the  lower  parts  of  the  earth,"  "that  Ho  might  thus 
fill  all  things."  That  He  is,  indeed,  the  Head  of  the 
Church  we  are  told  again  and  again  in  various  forms  of 
expression  ;  but  He  is  more.  In  Him  all  created  being 
is  summed  up ;  He  is,  in  all  that  relates  to  it,  the 
manifestation  of  God.  As  in  the  unity  of  the  Church, 
so  in  the  wider  unity  of  all  creation,  we  have,  co-ordinate 
with  one  another,  the  "  one  Spirit,"  the  *  one  Lord,"  the 
■"  one  God  and  Father  of  all."  But  far  even  beyond  this, 
the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  carries  the  same  higher 
teaching.  Standing  face  to  face  with  an  incipient  Gnos- 
ticism, stiffened  to  some  degree  into  a  Jewish  type,  but 
presenting  all  the  essential  features  of  the  Gnostic  idea 
— of  one  supreme  God  and  many  emanations,  all  real  and 
all  imperfect,  from  the  divine  fulness — St.  Paul  declares 
explicitly  all  that  the  earlier  teaching  had  implied  with 
ever  increasing  clearness.  Our  Lord  is  not  only  "  the 
firstborn  of  God  before  all  creation,"  "in  whom," 
"  through  whom,"  "  for  whom,''  "  all  things  in  heaven 
and  earth,  visible  and  invisible,  were  created,'"  and  in 
whom  "  all  things  consist."  In  this  the  Colossian 
Epistle  would  but  draw  out  more  forcibly  the  truth 
taught  to  the  Ephesians  of  His  relation  to  all  created 
being.  But  what  is  He  in  Himself  ?  St.  Paid  answers, 
"  the  image  " — the  substantial  manifestation — "  of  the 
invisible  God,"  in  whom  "  all  the  fulness  of  the  God- 
head dwelleth  bodily."  The  parallel  is  singularly  close 
with  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which,  in  similar  con- 
nection with  the  great  mediation  of  His  one  priesthood 
and  one  sacrifice,  declares  Him  (chap  i.  3)  to  be  "  the 
brightness  of  the  glory  of  the  Father,  and  the  express 
image  of  His  person  "  (the  "  substance,"  or  essence,  of 
the  Godhead  l.  There  remains  little  beyond  this  to 
bring  us  to  the  full  declaration  of  "  the  "Word "  who 
*'  was  in  the  beginning,"  who  "  was  with  God,  and  was 
God."  These  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  correspond,  with 
marvellous  appropriateness,  to  that  intermediate  period, 
when  his  great  evangelising  work  was  almost  done, 
and  the  time  was  coming  for  the  growth  of  the  school 
of  deep  thought  on  a  now  acknowledged  Christianity, 
which  was  to  surround  the  old  age  of  "  St.  John  the 
Divine." 

(4)  The  Condition  and  Trials  of  the  Church. — The 
examination  of  the  substance  of  the  Epistles  would 
not  be  complete  without  some  brief  reference  to  the 
condition  of  the  Church  which  they  disclose. 

In  this  view,  also,  we  trace  the  same  coincidence  with 
the  natural  growth  of  events.  The  whole  tenor  of  the 
Epistles  indicates  that  the  Church  had  reached  a  con- 
dition in  which  the  consideration,  not  so  much  of  its 
extension,  as  of  its  unity,  became  the  prominent  idea. 
With  but  little  hyperbole,  St.  Paul  could  say  that  the 
gospel  had  come  into  "  all  the  world"  of  the  Koman 
<'iupire.  His  own  career  of  active  evangelisation  had 
been  stopped;  in  his  prison  at  Home,  the  centre  of 
■communication  with  all  nations,  he  would,  no  doubt,  hear 
of  the  growth  and  the  trials  of  other  churches,  as  we 
know  that  he  heard  of  Philippi  and  Colossse;  he 
looked  eagerly,  as  from  a  distance,  on  the  building  up 
of  the  Temple  of  God,  which  was  going  on  by  many 
hands  and  under  many  conditions.     The  one  thought 


and  prayer  of  his  captivity  was  that  it  should  grow 
as  one,  "  fitly  framed  and  joined  together,"  on  the  one 
foundation  and  in  the  one  corner-stone.  To  the  Philip- 
pian  Church  the  burden  of  his  exhortation  is  to  unity 
of  spirit.  In  the  Ephesiau  Epistle  the  great  central 
passage  is  that  which  brings  out,  with  all  the  incisive 
emphasis  of  a  creed,  the  description  of  the  "  one 
body :'  and  the  "  one  Spirit  "  ;  and  the  fundamental  con- 
ception of  the  gospel,  as  the  reconciliation  of  the  soul 
to  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  carries  with  it  as  a  perpetual 
undertone,  the  union  of  Jew  and  Gentile  in  the  covenant 
of  God.  Even  in  the  Colossian  Epistle,  although  there 
the  main  idea  of  the  sole  headship  of  Christ  assumes 
a  more  absolute  predominance,  yet  the  great  anxiety  of 
St.  Paul  for  Colossa)  and  its  sister  churches  was  that 
their  hearts  might  be  "  knit  together  in  love  "  and  the 
"  full  assurance  of  the  knowledge  "  of  a  common  gospel. 
The  whole  tenor  of  these  Epistles,  standing  in  contrast 
with  those  of  the  earlier  group,  thus  corresponds  with 
the  needs  of  the  more  advanced  period  of  Church 
history. 

Nor  is  this  coincidence  less  evident  in  relation  to  the 
f  onus  of  danger,  by  which  the  progress  of  the  Church 
is  here  seen  to  be  menaced.  The  old  leaven  of  Judaism 
still  works  in  the  "  so-called  circumcision,"  which 
now  deserves,  in  St.  Paul's  eyes,  only  the  name  of 
"  concision,"  or  self -mutilation.  But  it  has  changed  its 
character.  The  Pharisaic  idolatry  of  the  Law,  as  a  law 
by  obedience  to  which  man  might  work  out,  if  not  his 
own  salvation,  at  least  his  own  perfection,  has  passed 
away  in  the  East,  though  it  lingers  in  the  simple, 
unspeculative  Christianity  of  Macedonia.  Perhaps  by 
the  very  extension  of  the  Church  the  providence  of 
God  had  clenched  the  victorious  argument  of  St.  Paul. 
A  church  truly  catholic  could  hardly  rest  on  a  rigid 
code  of  law,  or  find  the  spring  of  a  world-wide  salvation 
anywhere,  except  in  the  grace  of  God  accepted  by  faith. 
But  now,  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  shows, 
Judaism  had  allied  itself  with  those  wild  speculations, 
weaving  the  gospel  into  philosophical  or  mystic  theories 
of  religion,  which  arose  inevitably,  when  Christianity, 
assuming  to  be  the  religion  of  humanity,  naturally  came 
in  contact  with  the  various  phdosophies  and  religions 
of  all  mankind.  Dr.  Lightfoot  has  shown,  with  much 
probability,  that  one  form  in  which  it  adapted  itself 
to  the  new  condition  of  things  was  the  form  of  the 
old  Essenic  mysticism.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
suggests  that,  on  the  other  hand,  it  had  also  fixed  its 
faith  on  the  ritual  and  sacrifice  from  which  the  Essenes 
shrank — doubtless  as  having  in  themselves  a  mystic 
efficacy,  perhaps  as  enabling  men  to  enter  into  the 
region  of  mystic  speculation,  where  they  might  learn 
the  secrets  hidden  from  the  mass  of  Christians,  and 
revealed  only  to  the  perfect.  In  both  forms  it  is  seen 
as  gradually  dissolving  its  old  rigidity  and  carnality, 
and  claiming,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the 
title  of  spirituality  and  mystic  perfection. 

Still  more  is  the  progress  of  the  times  shown  in  this 
very  tendency,  to  which  Judaism  so  strangely  and 
incongruously  allied  itself.  Gnosticism,  in  later  days, 
marked  the  attempts — sometimes  serious,  sometimes 
fantastic— to  weave  Christianity  into  systems  designed 
to  solve  the  insoluble  pi'oblem  of  the  relation  of 
the  infinite  God,  both  in  creation  and  manifestation,  to 
His  finite  creatures ;  to  fix  the  place  to  be  assigned 
to  matter  and  spirit  in  the  universe;  to  answer  the 
question  how  far  evil  is  necessarily  associated  with 
matter;  and  in  contemplation  of  the  gospel  itself, 
to  determine  the  relation  between  the  Old  and  New 
Covenant,  and  to  define  or  explain  away  the  mystery 
of  the   Incarnation.     To   what  wild  developments  it 
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ran  is  told  in  the  true,  but  almost  incredible,  record 
of  a  subsequent  chapter  of  Church  history.  But 
it  showed  itself — we  may  almost  say  that  it  could  not 
but  have  shown  itself  at  the  close  of  the  Apostolic 
age  :  as  soon  as  the  gospel  showed  itself  to  be  not  only 
a  divine  life,  but  a  divine  philosophy,  to  an  age 
radically  sceptical,  both  in  its  eagerness  of  inquiry  and 
its  discontent  with  all  the  answers  hitherto  found.  We 
find  traces  of  it — easily  read  by  those  who  have  studied 
its  after-development — in  the  "  endless  genealogies," 
the  false  asceticism,  or  still  falser  autinomianisiu  of  the 
later  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  John,  in  the  denial 
that  u  Jesus  Christ  was  come  in  the  flesh."  aud  the 
idea  that  "the  Resurrection  was  passed  already."  In 
these  Epistles  of  the  Captivity  there  are  similar  traces, 
but  less  fully  developed,  especially  in  the  Colossian 
Epistle.  The  spurious  claims  to  spiritual  "  perfection;" 
the  •*  deceits  by  vain  words;"  the  "  systematic  plan  of 
deceit  "  of  a  speekma  antinomianism.  for  which  St.  Paul 
can  hardly  find  language  of  adequate  condemnation; 
the  "philosophy  and  vain  deceit ,  of  the  traditions  of 
men,  with  its  mere  "  show  of  wisdom "  and  its 
" intrusion  "  into  the  regions  of  the  invisible:  the  sup- 
posed emanations  from  the  Godhead  taking  the  angelic 
forms  of  •'thrones  and  principalities  aud  powers" — 
all  these  mark  the  first  beginning  of  that  strange 
progress  which  ran  its  pretentious  course  in  later 
times.  To  this  time  of  St.  Paul's  history  they  belong, 
and  to  no  other. 

Thus,  as  it  seems  every  way,  a  careful  study  of  the 
style  and  substance  of  these  Epistles  not  only  confirms 
the  external  testimony  which  refers  them  to  St.  Paul, 
but  illustrates  to  us  the  course  of  the  development  of 
the  gospel,  the  progress  and  the  trials  of  the  Church. 
They  light  up  the  historical  darkness  in  which  the 
abrupt  close  of  the  record  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
leaves  us ;  they  are  full  of  those  lessons  for  our  own 
days  in  which  the  close  of  the  Apostolic  age  is  especially 
fruitful. 

V.  The  Order  of  the  Epistles.  —  That  the 
Epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  to  the  Colossians,  and  to 
Philemon  belong  to  the  same  time,  and  were  sent  by 
the  same  messengers,  is  tolerably  clear.  The  one 
question  is,  whether  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians 
precedes  or  follows  them;  and  this  question  can  only 
be  answered  by  probable  conjecture.  It  is  obvious,  from 
i  he  progress  already  made  (Phil.  i.  12— 18),  from  the 
whole  description  of  the  mission  and  the  sickness  of 
Epaphroditus  (Phil.  ii.  25—30),  from  the  anticipation 
of  release  (Phil.  ii.  24),  that  some  time  must  have 


elapsed  between  St.  Paul's  arrival  at  Rome  and  the 
writing  of  this  Epistle.  It  has  also  been  noticed,  as  at 
least  a  remarkable  coincidence,  that  Aristarchus  and 
St.  Luke,  who  accompanied  the  Apostle  to  Rome  (Acts 
xxvii.  -).  are  named  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Colossians 
and  Philemon  (Col.  iv.  10,  14 ;  Philem.  verse  24),  and 
not  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians.  But  this  last 
may  be  a  mere  coincidence ;  and  the  fact  that  the 
Philippian  Epistle  was  not  written  early  in  the  im- 
prisonment determines  nothing  as  to  its  priority  or 
posteriority  to  the  other  Epistles.  The  only  strong 
argument  on  the  subject — which  has  been  admirably 
worked  out  by  Dr.  Lightfoot  in  his  Introduction  to  the 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  sect.  ii. — is  the  remarkable 
similarity  in  word  and  style  between  it  and  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  its  position  as  a  link  between  the 
strong  individuality  of  the  earlier  teaching  and  the 
characteristic  universality  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephe- 
sians and  Colossians,  and  its  dealing  with  trials  and 
difficulties  more  nearly  resembling  those  of  an  earlier 
time.  The  argument  is  strong,  yet  not  necessarily 
conclusive;  for  much  in  all  these  points  depends  on 
the  character,  and  even  the  geographical  position,  of  the 
Church  addressed.  To  it,  however,  in  the  absence  of 
any  solid  controverting  evidence,  we  may  give  consider- 
able weight  and  perhaps  incline,  without  absolute 
decision,  to  place'  the  Philippian  Epistle  before  the 
other  group  in  the  Epistles  of  the  Captivity. 

[In  relation  to  the  treatment  of  the  Epistles  of  the 
Captivity,  it  seems  right  to  acknowledge  the  deep  ob- 
ligation of  the  writer  to  the  Commentaries  of  Ellieott, 
Alford,  Wordsworth,  Meyer,  Harless,  and,  above  all, 
to  the  admirable  and  exhaustive  treatment  by  Dr. 
Lightfoot  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Philippians,  Colos- 
sians, and  Philemon;  to  Conybeare  aud  Howson,  and 
Lewin,  for  their  full  and  learned  summaries  of  all  that 
illustrates  the  life  and,  in  less  degi'ee,  the  writings  of 
St.  Paul;  but  perhaps  not  least  to  the  Homilies  of 
St.  Chrysostom — simply  invaluable  as  a  commentary, 
venerable  in  its  preservation  of  ancient  tradition,  criti- 
cally precious  as  dealing  with  the  Greek  as  still  a  living 
language,  and  yet  modern  in  that  breadth  and  simplicity 
of  treatment,  which  contrast  with  the  frequent  mysti- 
cism of  great  ancient  commentators.  The  writer  desires 
also  to  add  that,  while  he  has  not  generally  thought  it 
desirable  to  confuse  the  reader  by  the  enumeration  of 
various  translations  and  interpretations,  he  has  yet,  to 
the  best  of  his  ability,  studied  all  these  carefully,  and 
!:is  endeavoured  to  give  in  the  Notes  the  result,  rather 
than  the  process,  of  such  study.] 
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I.  The  Date  and  Place  of  Writing.— This 
Epistle,  for  reasons  hereafter  to  be  considered,  has  few 
detailed  indications,  either  of  the  personal  condition  of 
the  writer  or  of  the  circumstances  of  those  to  whom 
it  is  addressed.  But  one  point  is  made  perfectly  clear, 
that  it  was  written  by  St.  Paul  when  he  was  the  "  prisoner 
of  Jesus  Christ "  (chaps,  iii.  1 ;  iv.  1),  suffering  some 
special  "  tribulations  for  them,"  which  he  bade  them 
consider  as  "their  glory"  (chap.  iii.  13),  and  being  an 
■"  ambassador  for  Christ  in  a  chain  "  (chap.  vi.  20) — the 
word  here  used  being  the  same  as  in  Acts  xxviii.  20,  and 
being  a  word  almost  technically  describing  the  imprison- 
ment "  with  a  soldier  that  kept  him  "  (Acts  xxviii.  16). 
All  these  things  point  unmistakably  to  what  we  have 
spoken  of  in  the  General  Introduction  as  the  first  Ro- 
man captivity.  That  captivity  began  about  a.d.  61,  and 
lasted,  without  change,  for  at  least  "two  full  years." 
In  the  Letter  to  Philemon,  sent  by  Onesimus,  who  is 
associated  with  Tychicus,  the  bearer  of  this  Epistle,  in 
Col.  iv.  7 — 9,  St.  Paul  prays  him  to  "  prepare  him  a 
lodging"  against  the  speedy  arrival,  which  he  then 
confidently  expected.  Hence  our  Epistle  must  be 
placed  late  in  the  captivity — not  earlier  than  A.D.  63. 

II.  The  Church  to  which  it  is  addressed.— 
The  Epistle  has  borne  from  time  immemorial  the  name 
of  the  "  Epistle  to  the  Ephesiaus."  To  the  Church  at 
Ephesus  most  certainly,  whether  solely  or  among  others, 
it  is  addressed. 

Ephesus. — Of  St.  Paul's  preaching  at  Ephesus  we 
have  a  detailed  account  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
At  the  close  of  his  second  missionary  circuit  he  had 
touched  at  Ephesus,  and  "  entered  the  synagogue  "  to 
•'  reason  with  the  Jews."  In  spite  of  their  entreaty,  he 
could  not  then  remain  with  them,  but  left  Aquila  and 
Priscilla  there.  From  them,  probably,  with  the  aid  of 
their  convert  Apollos,  the  Christianity  of  Ephesus 
began  its  actual  rise.  It  is  not,  indeed,  impossible 
that  there  may  have  been  some  previous  preparation 
through  the  disciples  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  The 
emphatic  allusion  to  him  and  to  the  simply  preparatory 
character  of  his  work  in  St.  Paul's  sermon  at  Antioch 
in  Pisidia  (Acts  xiii.  24,  25),  seems  to  point  to  know- 
ledge of  him  in  Asia  Minor.  "We  know  that  afterwards 
St.  Paid  found  some  disciples  at  Ephesus,  baptised  only 
with  St.  John's  baptism  (Acts  xix.  3)  ;  and  we  note 
that  Apollos,  while  "knowing  only  the  baptism  of 
John,"  yet  still  "teaching  the  things  of  the  Lord," 
found  a  ready  acceptance  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xviii.  24. 25). 
But  however  this  may  be,  the  full  development  of  the 
Christianity  of  Ephesus  was  made  under  St.  Paul's 
charge  in  his  third  missionary  circuit.  His  first 
circuit  had  been  an  extension  of  that  Asiatic  Gentile 
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Christianity  which  began  from  Antioch ;  his  second  was 
notable  as  the  first  planting  of  European  Christianity, 
having  its  chief  centre  at  Corinth;  now  his  head- 
quarters for  the  evangelisation  of  the  Roman  province 
of  Asia  were  fixed  for  three  years  at  Ephesus,  a  city 
specially  fit  for  the  welding  together  of  Asiatic  and 
European  Christianity — for  there  Greek  civilisation  met 
face  to  face  with  Oriental  superstition  and  magical 
pretensions,  in  that  which  was  made  by  Rome  the  official 
metropolis  of  pro-consular  Asia  ;  and  the  strange  union 
is  curiously  symbolised  by  the  enshrining  in  a  temple 
which  was  the  world-famed  masterpiece  of  Greek  art 
of  an  idol — probably,  some  half-shapeless  meteoric  stone 
— "  which  fell  down  from  Jupiter."  The  summary  of 
his  work  there — his  re-baptism  with  the  miraculous 
gifts  of  the  disciples  of  St.  John  Baptist ;  the  "  special 
miracles  "  wrought  by  his  hands ;  the  utter  confusion 
both  of  Jewish  exorcists  and  of  the  professors  of 
those  "  curious  arts"  for  which  Ephesus  was  notorious ; 
the  sudden  tumult,  so  skilfully  appeased  by  the  "  town 
clerk,"  who  must  surely  have  been  half  a  Christian — ■ 
make  up  (in  Acts  xix.)  one  of  the  most  vivid  scenes  in 
St.  Paul's  Apostolic  history. 

Another — not  less  striking,  and  infinitely  pathetic — 
is  drawn  in  Acts  xx.  16 — 38,  in  the  farewell  visit 
and  address  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Ephesian  presbyters  at 
Miletus,  indicating,  alike  by  its  testimony  and  by  its 
warnings,  a  fully-organised  and  widely-spread  Chris- 
tianity— the  fruit  of  his  three  years'  labour.  What 
had  been  the  extent  of  the  sphere  of  that  labour  we 
know  not.  "We  gather,  with  some  surprise  (Col.  ii.  1), 
that  the  churches  of  the  valley  of  the  Lycus — Laodicea, 
Hierapolis,  Colossae — had  not  been  visited  by  him 
personally.  Yet,  whether  by  his  own  presence,  or 
through  such  delegates  as  Epaphras  (Col.  i.  7).  "all 
which  dwelt  in  Asia  had  heard  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
both  Jews  and  Greeks"  (Acts  xix.  10).  They  might 
well  "  sorrow  "  and  "  weep  sore "  at  the  thought  that 
they  should  "  see  his  face  no  more." 

Now,  in  his  captivity,  certainly  to  Ephesus,  and  (as 
we  shall  see  hereafter)  probably  to  the  other  churches 
of  Asia,  he  writes  this  Epistle — itself  a  representative 
Epistle,  almost  a  treatise,  bearing  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Holy  Catholic  Church  a  relation  not  unlike  that 
which  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  bears"  to  the  funda- 
mental truths  of  personal  Christianity. 

After  this,  in  the  interval  between  the  first  and 
second  captivity,  we  find  (see  1  Tim.  i.  1;  2  Tim.  i.  18) 
that  St.  Paul  did  revisit  Ephesus  at  least  once ;  that, 
in  his  deep  anxiety  for  its  welfare,  he  placed  it  under 
the  quasi-episcopal  charge  of  his  "  own  son  Timothy ;" 
and  that,  in  his  last  captivity,  he  sent  Tychicus,  the 
bearer  of  this  Epistle,  to  Ephesus  again  (2  Tim.  iv.  12), 
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perhaps  in  view  of  the  coming  absence  of  Timothy  in 
obedience  to  the  Apostle's  summons. 

From  that  time  Ephesus  passed  into  the  charge  of 
St.  John,  as  the  first  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia 
^Rev.  ii.  1),  commended  for  its  steadfastness,  but  yet 
rebuked  as  "having  fallen  from  its  first  love.*'  Of 
this  phase  of  its  Christianity,  and  its  subsequent  im- 
portance in  the  future  history  of  the  Church,  especially 
as  the  scene  of  the  Third  great  Council  and  the  previous 
Latrocinluin,  it  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  dwell. 

The  Churches  op  Asia. — But  while  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Epistle  was  addressed  to  Ephesus,  there 
seems  very  strong  reason  for  the  opinion,  now  held  by 
many  commentators,  that  it  was  an  encyclical  letter 
to  the  churches  of  Asia,  of  which  Ephesus  was  the 
natural  head. 

The  evidence  of  this  opinion  may  be  thus  sum- 
marised:— 

Direct  Evidence. — Taking  first  the  direct  evidence, 
we  observe  (1)  that  in  the  opening  salutation,  which  in 
the  ordinary  reading  is  addressed  to  "  the  saints  which 
are  at  Ephesus,  being  also  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus," 
the  words  "  at  Ephesus  "  are  omitted  in  our  two  oldest 
MSS.  the  Vatican  and  the  Sinaitic),  and  in  both  sup- 
plied by  a  later  hand.  This  omission  is  exceptional,  all 
other  MSS.  and  versions  inserting  the  words.  But 
it  agrees  with  two  remarkable  ancient  testimonies. 
Origen,  the  first  great  Biblical  critic  in  the  early 
Church  (a.d.  186 — "254),  (as  appears  from  a  fragment 
quoted  in  Cramer's  "  Catenae  in  Pauli  Epistolae," 
p.  102,  Oxford  edition,  1842),  noticed  that  in  the 
Ephesiau  Epistle  alone  there  was  the  "  singular  inscrip- 
tion;' "  to  the  saints  who  are,  being  also  faithful."' 
Basil  of  Caesarea  (a.d.  329—579)  expressly  says  (in  his 
treatise  against  Eunomius,  Book  ii.,  c.  19),  "  this  reading 
was  handed  down  by  those  who  have  gone  before  us, 
and  we  ourselves  have  found  it  in  the  ancient  MSS." 

Now  (2l  the  effect  of  this  omission  is  to  make  the 
passage  obscure,  if  not  unintelligible;  for  the  only 
simple  rendering  of  the  Greek  woidd  be  to  "  the  saints 
who  are  also  faithful,"  and  this  would  give  an  im- 
possible vagueness  and  generality  to  the  address. 
Accordingly,  ancient  criticism  (perhaps  derived  from 
Origen  in  the  first  instance)  actually  faced  the  difficulty 
by  giving  a  mystic  sense  to  the  passage.  St.  Basil,  in 
the  passage  above  quoted,  explains  it  thus  : — "  But, 
moreover,  writing  to  the  Ephesians  as  to  those  truly 
united  l,v  full  knowledge  to  Him  who  is,  be  jrives  them 
the  jteculiar  title  of  the  'saints  who  are.'"  To  this 
interpretation,  also,  St.  Jerome  refers  thus  (in  his 
Commentary  on  Ephesians  i.  1) : — '"Some,  with  more 
subtlety  than  is  necessary,  hold  that,  according  to  the 
saying  to  Moses,  Thus  shalt  thou  say  to  the  children  of 
Israel,  Hi  who  is  hath  sent  me  unto  you,  those  who  at 
Ephesus  are  holy  and  faithful  are  designated  by  the 
name  of  eHscntial  being,  so  that  fromHlM  who  is  these 
are  called  They  who  are;''  and  adds,  with  his  usual 
strong  critical  good  Km,  "  others  more  simply  hold 
that  the  address  is  not  to  Those  who  are.  but  to  Those 
who  are  at  Ephesus."  Certainly,  nothing  could  show  a 
firmer  conviction  tluif  the  omission  of  the  words  "at 
Rphe-n-,"  was  necessitated  by  MS.  authority,  than 
lhede-],  rate  attempt  to  meet  the  difficulty  of  rendering 
by  this  marvellous  interpretation. 

Btfl  also  find   that    Marcion  the  heretic,  by 

Tertnllian'-  twice-repeated  testimony  (in  his  work 
•gainst  Marcion,  Book  v.,  cc.  11.  l'o'  .  entitled  this 
■pitta  "The  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans."  "I  omit." 
he  mj       '  here  notice  of  another  Epistle,  which  we  hold 

been  written  to  the  BpheeiaBS,  bat  the  heretics 
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to  the  Laodiceans ; "  and  he  then  proceeds  to  refer  to 
our  Epistle.  In  another  place  : — "  In  the  true  view  of 
the  Church,  we  hold  that  Letter  to  have  been  sent  to 
the  Ephesians,  not  to  the  Laodiceans ;  but  Marcion  has 
made  it  his  business  to  interpolate  an  address  in  it,  to 
show  that  on  this  point  also  he  is  a  most  painstaking 
critic."  Now  (as  Tertullian  adds)  the  question  of  the 
address  was  of  no  doctrinal  importance ;  accordingly. 
Marcion  could  not  have  been  tempted  in  this  respect 
to  falsify  or  invent.  He  gave  the  address  on  critical 
grounds;  and  Tertullian  says  that  he  "interpolated" 
it,  presumably  where  there  was  a  blank.  Epiphanius, 
also  (320? — 402),  in  his  notice  of  Marcion  (adv.  Hcer., 
Lib.  I.,  Tom.  III.,  xii.),  after  quoting  "  one  Lord,  one 
faith,  one  baptism,"  &c,  adds: — "For  the  miserable 
Marcion  was  pleased  to  quote  this  testimony,  not  from 
the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  but  from  the  Epistle  to 
the  Laodiceans,  which  is  not  in  the  Apostle  s  writings." 
He  apparently  refers  to  an  apocraphal  letter,  of  which 
he  says  elsewhere  that  "  Marcion  received  fragments  ;  " 
and  such  a  letter  is  noticed  in  the  Muratorian  Canon. 
But  looking  to  Tertullian's  clear  declaration,  wre  may. 
perhaps,  see  here  a  confused  reminiscence  of  this  same 
critical  achievement  of  Marcion.  Marcion,  no  doubt, 
was  led  to  it  by  a  consideration  of  the  well-known 
passage  in  the  Colossian  Epistle  (chap.  iv.  16)  speaking 
of  the  "letter  from  Laodicea,"  which  he  (it  would 
seem,  correctly)  identified  with  our  Epistle. 

(4)  Now,  all  these  things  lead  plainly  to  one  conclu- 
sion— that,  while  an  unvarying  tradition  declared  that 
the  Letter  was  "  to  the  Ephesians,"  jret  there  was  a  blank 
in  the  oldest  MSS.  after  the  words  "  which  are,"  gene- 
rally filled  up  (as  in  most  of  our  later  MSS.)  with  the 
words  "  in  Ephesus ; "  but  by  Marcion,  with  no  MS. 
authority,  simply  on  grounds  of  critical  inference,  with 
the  words  "in  Laodicea."  That  this  insertion  of 
Marcion,  if  intended  to  infer  that  the  Letter  was 
addressed  specially  to  the  Laodicean  Church,  was. 
unwarrantable,  appears  obvious,  from  the  whole  stream 
of  ancient  tradition  assigning  the  Letter  to  the  Ephe- 
sians, and  the  absence  of  any  vestige  of  such  a  reading 
in  the  existing  MSS.  But  if  the  Epistle  were  a  circular 
letter,  of  which  many  copies  were  sent  at  one  time,  it 
would  be  at  least  probable  that  blanks  might  be  left, 
to  be  filled  up  in  each  case  with  the  proper  name  of 
the  Church;  and  this  supposition,  which  has  been 
adopted  by  many,  would  furnish  a  very  simple  expla- 
nation—indeed, the  only  simple  explanation — of  this 
perplexing  MS.  phenomenon. 

Indirect  Evidence. — This  being  the  state  of  the  case 
in  relation  to  direct  evidence,  we  naturally  pass  on  to 
consider  what  may  be  gathered  indirectly,  either  to 
confirm  or  to  confute  this  supposition,  from  the  Epistle 
itself. 

Now,  the  study  of  the  Epistle,  as  a  whole,  must  surely 
convey  to  the  mind  the  impression  of  a  certain  gene- 
rality and  abstractness  of  character.  It  approaches 
closely — at  least,  as  closely  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
— to  the  character  of  a  treatise,  dealing,  with  a  singular 
completeness,  accuracy,  and  symmetry  of  handling, 
with  a  grand  spiritual  "truth — the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church.  The  very  opening — strongly  remind- 
ing us  in  form,  though  not  in  substance,  of  the  opening 
of  the  General  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  to  these  churches, 
and  other  churches  of  Asia  Minor  (1  Pet.  i.  3 — 7) — is  a 
complete  and  exhaustive  statement  of  the  mysterious 
truth  of  the  election  of  the  whole  Church,  as  gathered  up 
in  Christ  and  redeemed  by  Him,  in  the  eternal  counsels 
of  God.  The  celebrated  passage  (chap.  iv.  4 — 6)  on  the 
unity  of  the  Church,  while  it  is  full  of  an  almost  poetic 
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beauty,  lias  all  the  fulness  and  precision  of  a  creed. 
The  practical  exhortations  of  the  Epistle  are  drawn, 
with  a  philosophic  generality,  from  the  fundamental 
conception  of  religious  unity.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  notice 
that  the  Epistle  is  entirely  destitute  of  any  reference 
— such  as  is  invariable  in  St.  Paul's  other  Epistles — 
to  the  particular  condition,  blessings,  trials,  graces,  or 
defects,  of  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  They  ai*e 
simply  spoken  of  as  "  you  Gentiles,"  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  children  of  the  old  covenant.  The  sins 
against  which  they  are  warned,  are  the  typical  sins 
forbidden  in  the  Second  Table,  or  the  sins  specially  rife 
in  the  heathen  society  of  that  time  in  general. 

The  comparison  in  this  respect  with  the  Colossian 
Epistle  is  most  instructive.  Everywhere  the  Ephesian 
Epistle  is  general  and  (so  to  speak)  philosophical  in  treat- 
ment ;  while  in  the  parallel  passages  the  other  Epistle  is 
particular  and  practical.  Now  it  so  happens  that  in  the 
Epistles  of  this  period  we  have  the  Philippian,  written 
to  a  Church  personally  known  and.  loved,  while  the 
Colossian  is  addressed  to  a  Church  known  perhaps  well, 
but  indirectly,  and  not  by  personal  intercourse.  The 
former  Epistle  is  pervaded  from  beginning  to  end  with 
the  personality  of  the  writer,  as  fully  as  the  Corinthian 
or  Galatian.  Epistles  themselves.  The  latter  is  more 
distant  and  more  general,  introducing  the  special 
warnings  of  the  second  chapter  with  a  half -apologetic 
reference  to  the  deep  anxiety  felt  "  for  them,  and  for 
the  Laodiceans,  and  for  those  who  had  not  seen  his 
face  in  the  flesh."  The  Church  of  Ephesus  must  have 
been  even  more  intimately  known  and  bound  to  St. 
Paul  than  the  Church  at  Philippi.  How  near  it  lay  to 
his  heart  we  know  by  the  pathetic  beauty  and  yearning 
tenderness  of  his  address  to  the  elders  at  Miletus.  An 
Epistle  written  to  this  Church  should  surely  have  had 
all  the  strong  personality  of  the  Philippian  Epistle ;  yet 
our  Epistle,  on  the  contrary,  is  infinitely  less  direct, 
personal,  special,  than  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians. 
The  inference,  even  from  these  general  considerations, 
seems  unmistakable — that  it  was  not  addressed  to  any 
special  Church,  but  least  of  all  to  such  a  Church  as 
Ephesus. 

But  there  are  also  some  indications  in  detail,  looking 
in  the  same  direction,  which  are  referred  to  in  the 
Notes  on  the  various  passages.  Such,  for  example,  is 
the  vagueness  which  has  been  noticed  in  the  two  passages 
(chaps,  i.  15  ;  iii.  2),  "  after  I  heard  of  your  faith  in  the 
Lord  Jesus,"  and  "  if  ye  have  heard  of  the  dispensation 
of  the  grace  of  God  given  me  to  you- ward."  It  is  true 
that  the  former  may  be  explained  of  St.  Paul's  hearing 
of  them  since  he  had  left  them ;  and,  if  confirmed  by  the 
parallel  case  of  the  Colossians  (Col.  i.  4),  may  be  neutral- 
ised by  comparison  with  Philem.  verse  5  ("  Hearing  of 
thy  love  and  faith  ").  It  is  also  true  that  in  the  latter 
case  the  "  if "  of  the  original  is  not,  except  in  form, 
hypothetical,  and  the  verb  may  be  "  heard,"  not  "  heard 
of."  But,  making  all  reservation,  there  still  remains 
a  vagueness,  hardly  conceivable  in  reference  to  such  a 
Church  as  Ephesus,  especially  when  we  remember  how 
St.  Paul  in  parallel  cases  refers  to  his  former  preaching. 
(See,  for  example,  1  Cor.  ii.  1—4;  2  Cor.  i.  12—19; 
xi.  6—9;  xiii.  2;  Gal.  iv.  13;  Phil.  iv.  9;  1  Thess.  ii. 
1 — 12 ;  iii.  4 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  5.)  Such,  again,  is  the 
generality,  absolutely  without  parallel  elsewhere,  in 
the  salutation  "  which  is  the  token  in  every  Epistle  " — 
"  Grace  be  to  all  them  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
in  sincerity" — compared  with  the  "  Grace  be  with  you" 
or  "  with  your  spirit "  of  the  other  Epistles.  The  con- 
elusions,  again,  of  the  Ephesian  and  Colossian  Epistles 
may  be  compared.     I  do  not  lay  stress  on  the  simple 


absence  of  greetings:  for  it  has  been  shown  (by  Alford), 
by  comparison  with  other  Epistles,  that  this  argument 
is  precarious.  But  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck 
with  the  vague  generality  of  the  one,  as  compared  with 
the  fulness  of  detail  and  strong  personality  of  the 
other.  They  coincide  verbally  in  the  quasi-official 
commendation  of  Tychicus,  and  in  this  alone. 

These  indications  may  be  thought  to  be  slight,  but 
they  all  point  one  way,  and  their  combined  force  is 
not  to  be  lightly  put  aside. 

The  indirect  evidence,  therefore,  appears  strongly 
to  confirm  the  supposition  which  alone  gives  any  simple 
explanation  of  the  MSS.  phenomena.  But  is  there  any 
trace  of  such  an  encycUcal  letter  !J  That  there  was  an 
"  Epistle  from  Laodicea"  to  be  read  by  the  Colossians, 
we  know ;  and  the  context  shows  conclusively  that  this 
was  an  Epistle'of  St.  Paul  himself.  Laodicea  was  near 
Colossae,  and  evidently  in  close  union  with  it.  The 
special  warnings  of  the  letter  addressed  to  the  Colossian 
Church  were  probably  applicable  to  it  also,  and 
accordingly  it  was  to  be  read  there.  But  why  should 
Colossse  read  the  "Epistle  from  Laodicea?"  Had 
it  dealt  with  the  peculiar  needs  of  that  sister  church 
this  would  be  inexplicable ;  but  if  it  were  what  our 
Epistle  is — general  in  character,  and  dealing  with  a 
truth  not  identical  with  the  main  truth  of  the  Colossian 
Epistle,  but  supplementary  to  it— then  the  direction  is 
intelligible  at  once.  It  is  not  (it  will  be  observed)  an 
"  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans,"  but  an  Epistle  "  coming 
from  Laodicea,"  which  would  be  reached  from  Ephesus 
before  Colossa),  and  which,  being  the  larger  and  more 
important  town,  might  naturally  be  made  the  recipient 
of  a  letter  intended  for  it  and  Colossse,  and  perhaps 
Hierapolis. 

It  may  be  asked,  If  this  be  so,  why  have  no  MSS.  any 
other  addi'ess  than  to  the  "  saints  at  Ephesus  ?  "  and 
why  has  tradition  invariably  called  this  "  The  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians,"  and  nothing  else  ?  The  answer  which 
has  been  often  given  appears  to  be  entirely  sufficient. 
Ephesus  was,  as  the  metropolis  of  Asia,  the  natural 
centre  of  the  Apostolic  ministry,  and  the  natural  leader 
of  the  Asiatic  churches  :  standing,  as  in  the  apocalyptic 
epistles  (Rev.  i.  11),  at  the  head  of  all.  There  the 
Epistle  would  be  first  read ;  thence  it  would  go  out  to 
the  other  Asiatic  churches;  there  it  would  be  best 
treasured  up,  and  copies  of  it  multiplied;  and 
through  these  it  would  be  likely  to  become  known  to 
the  European  churches  also.  It  must  have  been 
quoted  by  some  title.  What  title  so  natural  as  "  To  the 
Ephesians  ?  "  The  use  of  this  title  evidently  preceded 
the  insertion  of  the  words  "in  Ephesus"  in  the  text. 
This  is  natural.  We  remember  that  no  extant  MS., 
except  the  Yatican  and  Sinaitic,  is  earlier  than  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  By  that  time  most  of 
the  Asiatic  churches  had  sunk  into  insignificance. 
The  tradition  already  prevalent  of  the  address  to  the 
Ephesians  would  natnrally  express  itself  by  the  inser- 
tion of  the  words,  without  which  the  context  of  the 
opening  passage  is  hardly  intelligible. 

This  supposition  seems  also  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  occasional  appropriation  to  Laodicea.  For,  though 
after  a  long  interval,  Laodicea  comes  next  after 
Ephesus  in  importance  in  Church  history.  On  that 
ground  St.  Paul  made  it  the  centre  of  the  churches 
of  the  Lycus  valley.  On  that  ground,  also,  some  claim 
to  the  Epistle,  as  an  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans,  may 
have  survived  till  the  time  of  Marcion.  It  is  curious 
that  the  Muratorian  Canon  (a.d.  170  ?),  after  noting  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  among  St.  Paul's  Epistles, 
Ldds:  "There  is  in  circulation  also  an  Epistle  to  the 
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Laodiceans  .  .  .  forged  in  the  name  of  Paul,  to  aid  tin- 
heresy  of  Mareion  .  .  .  which  cannot  be  received  into 
the  Catholic  Church."  Now  the  Apocryphal  Epistle 
to  tlie  Laodiceans.  still  extant,  is  clearly  of  later  date, 
made  up  of  quotations  or  imitations  of  various  passages 
of  St.  Pauls  Epistles,  and  in  no  way  bearing  on 
Marcionism.  It  may  perhaps  be  conjectured  that 
Mareion .  not  content  with  altering  the  title  of  our 
Epistle,  tampered  with  it  and  mutilated  it.  as  we  know 
that  he  did  in  the  case  of  other  New  Testament  books. 
There  may  be  in  the  Canon  (as  afterwards  in  Epiphaniusi 
a  reference  to  this  corrupted  form  of  our  Epistle,  as  a 
separate  wo:-k  :  and  this  would  be  a  kind  of  survival  of 
the  designation  of  it  as  an  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans. 

On  all  these  grounds,  therefore,  we  must  hold  it  at 
least  highly  probable  that  we  have  in  it  an  encyclical 
letter  to  Ephesus  and  the  sister  churches  of  Asia. 

III.  The  Genuineness  of  the  Epistle. — 'External 
Evidence. — The  external  evidence,  as  has  been  already 
said  (see  Introduction  to  the  Ejiixtles  of  the  Captivity  . 
is  strong — as  strong  as  for  any  other  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistles. 

Among  the  Apostolic  fathers  there  seem  to  be  un- 
questionable allusions  to  passages  in  it :  as  in  Clement 
of  Rome,  chap.  xlvi..  dwelling  on  "  the  one  God,  one 
Christ,  one  spirit  of  grace  .  .  .  one  calling"  (comp. 
Eph.  iv.  4 — 6);  and  in  Polycarp,  chap,  xii.,  uniting  the 
two  quotations  :  "  Be  ye  angry  and  sin  not,"  "  Let  not 
the  sun  go  down  upon  your  wrath  "  (comp.  Eph.  iv.  26, 
In  Ignatius  (to  the  Ephesiaus,  chap,  xii.)  we 
have  a  remarkable  reference  to  the  Ephesians  as 
••  fellow-mystics  "  with  St.  Paul,  sharing  the  mystery 
of  tin-  gospel  with  him  (comp.  Eph.  i.  9;  iii.  4 — 9;  vi. 
19) ;  and  he  adds  of  St.  Paul  that,  "  in  all  his  letter 
he  is  mindful  of  you  in  Christ  Jesus."'  In  the  "longer 
Greek  "  version  of  the  same  Epistle — interpolated  at  a 
later  date — there  is  in  chap.  vi.  a  direct  quotation,  "as 
Paul  wrote  to  you — one  body  and  one  Spirit "  (Eph. 
iv  4—6).  and  a  clear  reference  to  the  address  (Eph.  i. 
1)  in  chap.  i\. 

Passing  on  to  a  later  date,  we  have  the  Epistle 
formally  recognised  in  the  Muratorian  Canon  (a.d.  170). 
apparently  representing  the  tradition  of  the  Church 
of  Rome:  quoted  repeatedly,  and  in  some  cases  un- 
mistakably, by  Irenseus  in  the  Church  of  Gaul  (about 
A.D.  130—200) ;  quoted  also  by  Clement  of  Alexandria 
(about  a.d.  150—210),  and  Tertullian  (a.d.  160—240), 
representing  the  Opposite  sehool  of  Carthage.  It  is 
found  in  all  ancient  ranks*;  and  henceforth  held  with- 
out doubt  among  the  acknowledged  books  in  the  Church. 

Dr.  Wcstcott   has  also  shown    "Canon  of  the   New 

unent."  pp.  :;1  L,  :;_>:;,  338)  that  it  is  quoted  by  the 

heretical  and  Qftostfc  writers — the  Ophites,  Basilides. 

Val.-ntinus.   and    others,      Marcion's    recognition   and 

criticism  of  it  wo  have  already  seen. 

Ji'l'-rned  Evidence.  —  The  doubts  of  its  genuineness 
which  have  been  advanced  in  our  own  times  turn 
entirely  on  internal  evidence. 

differences  in  style  and  substance  lx-tween 
these  Bpietlesof  t be  Captivity  and  the  earlier  Epistles  of 
I 'aid  have  been  already  discussed.  I  have  ventured 
to  urge  that,  corresponding  a>  they  do  to  the  time  and 
circumstance-,  of  the  captivity,  "marking  a  true  and 
natural  development  of  doctrine,  abounding  in  points 
Mil  of  similarity  and  independent  Originality,  these 
differences  are  dechrire  against  the  idea  of  imitation, 
and  strongly  confirmatory,  of  Apostolic  authorship. 
To  the  Epistle  of  the  Epnesians  these  remarks  bear  a 
special  application,   for   thi-    Epistle    l>ears    most   dis- 
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tinctly  of  all  the  marks  of  St.  Paul's  later  manner.  I 
may  "add,  also,  that  in  a  very  special  degree  the 
grandeur  and  profoundness  of  treatment,  which  make 
ft  one  of  the  great  typical  Epistles  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, speak  for  themselves  as  to  its  Apostolic  origin. 
To  lose  it  would  be  to  leave  a  strange  gap  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Christian  doctrine,  and  to  mar  the 
harmony  of  the  individual  and  corporate  elements  in 
the  Scriptural  exposition  of  the  concrete  Christian  life. 
To  ascribe  it  to  the  weaker  hand  of  a  mere  disciple  of 
St.  Paul  might,  but  for  actual  experience,  have  well 
been  thought  impossible. 

(2)  But  this  Epistle  in  particular  has  been  described 
as  simply  an  elaborate  reproduction  of  the  Colossian 
Epistle,  and  accordingly  represented  as  of  doubtful 
originality.  It  is,  of  course,  obvious  (as  will  be  shown 
in  the  Introduction  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossian*) 
that  there  is  a  very  marked  similarity,  sometimes  in 
idea,  sometimes  in  actual  expression,  between  the  two 
Epistles.  But  the  more  both  are  studied,  the  more  it 
must  be  seen  that  this  similarity  is  exactly  such  as 
belongs  to  contemporaneousness,  and  is  utterly  incom- 
patible with  dependence  of  either  upon  the  other. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  found  that  there  are  sections  of 
the  Colossian  Epistle  to  which  there  is  nothing  to  cor- 
respond in  the  Ephesian  Epistle,  and  that  these  sections 
are  principal  and  not  subordinate.  Such  are,  for 
example,  Col.  i.  15 — 17  (on  the  nature  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ),  Col.  ii.  8—18  (the  warning  against 
mingled  Judaism  and  Gnosticism),  and  Col.  iv.  9 — 17 
(the  special  salutations  and  cautions).  The  absence 
of  these  in  the  one  case,  and  their  presence  in  the 
other,  are  perfectly  intelligible  on  the  theory  of  con- 
temporaneousness, entirely  inexplicable  on  the  theory 
of  dependence. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  sections  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians  of  the  most  emphatic  originality,  which 
have  no  counterpart  in  the  other  Epistle.  Such  are 
the  great  opening  on  the  "  election  of  God  and  the 
gathering  up  of  all  in  Christ''  (Eph.  i.  3 — 14);  the 
sublime  Apostolic  prayer  in  Eph.  iii.  14 — 21  ;  the  cele- 
brated and  exhaustive  passage  on  the  unity  of  the 
Church  in  God  (Eph.  iv.  4 — 6) ;  the  profound  com- 
parison of  marriage  to  the  union  of  Christ  with  the 
Church  in  Eph.  v.  23 — 33  ;  the  magnificent  description 
of  the  Christian  armour  (Eph.  vi.  13 — 17).  To  these 
the  same  remark  must  appl}  :  to  suppose  these  the 
work  of  a  copyist  appears  all  but  preposterous. 

Next,  a  careful  study  shows  repeatedly  and  unmis- 
takably that  these  differences  are  not  accidental;  they 
arise  from  a  fundamental  distinction  between  the  lead- 
ing ideas  in  the  two  Epistles.  The  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians  is  the  exposition  of  the  reality,  the  blessing, 
and  the  glorv.  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  the  body 
of  Christ.  The  famous  image  of  the  spiritual  temple 
(in  which,  perhaps,  we  may  trace  some  recollection  of 
that  magnificent  Temple  of  Artemis.  "  which  all  Asia 
and  the  world  worshipped")  belongs  to  this  Epistle 
(chap.  ii.  20—22).  and  has  no  place  in  the  other.  The  ' 
passage  to  which  all  else  works  up  as  a  climax  is 
chap.  iv.  4 — 6.  on  the  "  one  Body  and  the  one  Spirit." 
Even  the  ordinary  moral  duties  and  social  relations  of 
life  are  treated  in  chaps,  iv.  and  v.  with  a  characteristic 
reference  to  this  great  principle  of  unity  with  man  in 
Christ,  which  is  wanting  in  the  parallel  passages  of  the 
Colossian  Epistle.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Colossian 
Epistle,  having  to  deal  with  an  incipient  Gnosticism. 
IS  specially  emphatic  on  the  sole  headship  and  the  true 
Godhead  of  Christ.  Its  great  teaching  is  of  Him.  as 
'the  image  of  the  invisible   God,"  "in  whom  all  the 
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fulness  (the  pleroma)  of  the  Godhead  dwells  bodily  " 
(Col.  i.  15 — 17;  ii.  3—8,  10).  The  passage  which 
occupies  the  chief  place,  corresponding  to  the  great 
passage  on  Unity  in  the  Ephesian  Epistle,  is  that  which 
dwells  on  our  life  as  risen  with  Christ,  and  hid  in 
God  with  Him,  who  Himself  "is  our  life"  (Col.  hi. 
1—4). 

But  besides  this,  it  will  l>e  seen  in  the  Notes  on  various 
passages  that,  on  the  one  hand,  in  detailed  passages 
parallel  to  each  other,  the  similarity  is  almost  always 
mingled  with  clear  and  characteristic  difference,  mark- 
ing an  independent  coincidence  ;  and  on  the  other,  that 
identical  expressions  occur  again  and  again  in  entirely 
different  contexts,  and  in  different  degrees  of  promi- 
nence. These  are  exactly  the  phenomena  which  we 
may  expect  when  two  letters  are  written  at  the  same 
time  to  churches  neither  wholly  identical  nor  wholly 
iis-dmilar  in  character,  and  under  the  guidance  of 
distinct,  yet  complementary,  ideas.  They  are  wholly 
onipatible  with  dependence  or  deliberate  copyism. 

On  this  particular  subject,  therefore,  I  cannot  but 
draw  the  same  conclusion  as  on  the  general  subject  of 
the  Epistles  of  the  Captivity,  viz..  that  the  indirect 
evidence  which  has  been  thought  to  weaken,  will  be 
actually  found  to  confirm  the  strong  external  evidence 
for  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle. 

IV.  The  Contents  of  the  Epistle. — The  general 
character  and  substance  of  the  Epistle  have  been 
already  glanced  at,  both  in  the  General  Introduction 
and  in  the  preceding  sections  of  the  Special  Intro- 
'duction,  and  they  will  be  found  to  be  treated  in  detail 
in  the  Notes  on  the  chief  passages  of  the  Epistle  it- 
self. Full  analyses,  moreover,  are  given  in  each 
chapter. 

It  will  be  sufficient  here  simply  to  repeat  that  the 
Epistle  falls  into  two  great  sections :  Doctrinal  and 
Practical.  In  both  the  one  great  subject  is  the  Unity 
in  Christ,  in  some  sense  of  all  created  being,  in  a 
closer  sense  of  humanity,  in  the  closest  and  most  sacred 
sense  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church. 

In  the  doctrinal  section  (chaps,  i.  1 — iv.  16),  we  find 
this  unity  noticed  in  the  first  chapter  as  ordained  in 
the  eternal  predestination  of  God's  love,  and  mani- 
fested in  the  actual  communication  to  His  members 
ie  Resurrection,  the  Ascension,  and  glorification  of 
Christ,  their  head.  Next  it  is  shown  (in  chap,  ii.)  how 
the  Gentiles  are  called  into  this  regenerating  unity 
out  of  the  deadness  of  their  old  life ;  and  thus  at  once 
brought  into  the  covenant  of  God,  and  so  united  with 
His  chosen  people  of  Israel,  that  all  alike,  as  living 
stones,  are  built  into  the  great  Temple  of  God.  Then 
(in  chap,  hi.),  after  an  emphatic  declaration  of  the  new- 
ness of  this  mystery  of  grace,  and  of  the  special  com- 
mission for  the  revelation  of  it  entrusted  to  St.  Paul, 
there  follows  a  solemn  and  fervent  Apostolic  prayer  for 
their  knowledge  of  the  mystery,  not  by  human  wisdom 
or  thought,  but  by  the  indwelling  light  and  grace  of 
Christ.  Finally,  the  whole  is  summed  up  in  a 
grand  passage  (chap.  iv.  1 — 16),  which  brings  out  in 
perfect  completeness  the  whole  doctrine  of  this  unity 
first  in  its  grounds,  its  means,  and  its  conditions ;  next 
in  its  variety  of  spiritual  gifts;  lastly,  in  the  oneness  of 
the  object  of  all,  in  the  reproduction  of  the  life  of 
Christ  in  the  individual  and  the  Church. 

The  practical  section  (chaps,  iv.  17— vi.  24)  opens 
with  an  unique  treatment  of  morality  and  of  human 
relationship,  as  dependent  upon  the  mysterious  unity 
of  man  with  man  and  of  man  with  God.  First 
(chaps,    iv.  17— v.  21),  that  unity  is  made  the  basis 
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of  ordinary  moral  duties  towards  man,  and  the  safe- 
guard against  the  besetting  sins  of  heathen  society 
— bitterness,  impurity,  and  reckless  excess.  Next 
(chaps,  v.  22 — vi.  9),  it  is  shown  as  the  secret  of 
the  sacredness  of  earthly  relations  of  marriage,  of 
fatherhood,  and  of  mastership.  In  the  first  case 
this  idea  is  worked  out  with  a  transcendent  beauty 
and  solemnity,  which  have  beyond  all  else  hallowed 
Christian  marriage ;  in  the  others  it  is  more  briefly 
touched  upon,  with  a  view  chiefly  to  temper  and 
soften  the  sternness  of  a  recognised  authority.  Finally 
^chap.  vi.  10 — 24),  this  portion  of  the  Epistle  is  wound 
up  by  a  magnificent  and  elaborate  description  of  the 
full  panoply  of  God ;  and  the  Epistle  then  ends,  briefly 
and  rather  vaguely,  with  commendation  of  Tychicus 
and  a  general  form  of  salutation. 

The  general  sketch  of  this  wonderful  Epistle 
will,  perhaps,  be  best  explained  by  the  analysis  here 
subjoined,  shortened  from  the  analyses  of  the  various 
chapters. 

1.  Doctrinal  Section. 

(1)  The  Introduction  (chap,  i) : 

(a)  Salutation  (chap.  i.  1,  2) ; 

(6)  Thanksgiving  for  the  election  of  the  whole 
Church  in  God's  love,  given  through 
redemption  by  unity  with  Christ,  shown 
in  the  calling  and  faith  both  of  Jeio 
and  Gentile  (chap.  i.  3 — 14) ; 

(c )  Prayer  for  their  fuller  knowledge   of  this 

unity    with    the    risen    and    ascended 

Christ,  the  Head  of  the  whole   Church 

(chap.  i.  15—23). 

_    The   Call  of  the    Gentiles   (chap,  ii.^: 

(a)  Out  of  the  deadness  of  sin  and  power  of 

Satan  into  the  new  life  of  the  risen 
Christ,  accepted  in  simple  faith,  wrought 
out  in  good  works  (chap.  ii.  1 — 10) ; 

(b)  Out  of  alienation  from  the  covenant,  into 

perfect  unity  with  God's  chosen  people, 
all  division  being  broken  doivn,  and  full 
access  given  to  the  Father ;  so  that  Jew 
and  Gentile  alike,  built  on-  the  one 
foundation,  grow  into  the  living  Temple 
of  God  (chap.  ii.  11—22). 

(3)  Prayer  for  their  Feller  Knowledge 

(chap,  iii.)  : 

(a)  The  mystery  of  the  universal  call,  new  in 

revelation,  specially  intrusted  to  St.  Paul 
(chap.  iii.  1 — 13) ; 

(b)  Prayer   for   their  full    knowledge    of  it 

(though  passing  knowledge)  through  the 
indwelling  of  Christ,  accepted  in  faith 
and  love  (chap.  iii.  14 — 19) ; 

(c)  Doxology   to    the   Father   through   Christ 

Jesus  (chap.  iii.  20,  21). 

(4)  Final  Summary  of  Doctrine  (chap,  iv.) : 

(a)  The   unity   of  the   Church  in  one  Spirit. 

one  Lord,  one  God  and  Father  of  all 
(chap.  iv.  1- — 6) ; 

(b)  The  diversity  of  gifts  in  the  glorified  Christ 

(chap.  iv.  7 — 11) ; 

(c)  The  unity  of  the  purpose  of  all,  viz.,  the 

individual  and  corporate  regeneration 
(chap.  iv.  12—16). 

2.  Practical  Section. 

(1)  The  New  Life:  learning  Christ  and  groicing 
unto  His   image   (chap.   iv.  17 — 24). 
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(2)  Conquest  op  Sin  : 

(a)  Tlie  conquest  of  sin  in  general  in  virtue  of 
the  scu-ie  of  unity  with  man  in  Christ 
(chap.  It.  25—30) ; 

(6)  Conquest  of  special  besetting  sins  of  malice, 
utpnrity,  recklessness  of  excess  (chaps, 
iv.  31 ;  v.  21). 

(3)  Regeneration  of  Social  Relations  ■ 
(a)  The  relation  of  husbands  and  wives  con- 
st 'rated   as  a  type  of  union  of  Christ 
n-ith  His  Church  (chap.  v.  22,  23); 

(6)  The  relation  of  parent*  and  children 
hallowed  as  in  the  Lord  (chap.  vi. 
1—4); 

(c)  The  relation  of  matters  and  servants  made 
a  brotherhood  of  service  to  one  Master 
chap.  vi.  5 — 9). 

(4)  Final  Exhortation: 

The  hi  i a OH r  of  God  and.  the  fight  against 
the  powers  of  evil  (chap.  vi.  10 — 17). 

3.  Conclusion. 

(a)  Special  iletire  of  their  prayers  for  him  in 

h  M  captivity  (chap.  vi.  18- — 20) ; 

(b)  Commendation    of    Tychicus    (chap.     vi. 

21,  22) ; 

(c)  Salutation  and  blessing  (chap.  vi.  23,  24). 


In  couclusiou  I  may  add  that  it  does  not  appear 
to  me  fanciful  to  suppose  that  the  teaching  of  this 
Epistle  has  as  special  an  applicability  to  our  age 
as  the  teaching  of  the  Galatian  or  Roman  Epistles 
had  to  the  sixteenth  century.  For  in  all  spheres  of 
life — the  political,  the  social,  and  the  ecclesiastical 
alike — it  would  seem  that  our  prominent  questions  are 
not  those  of  individualism,  but  of  socialism  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word.  Society  is  contemplated  in 
its  corporate  life  ;  in  its  rights  over  the  individual ;  in 
the  great  eternal  principles  which  it  truly  embodies 
and  partially  represents ;  and,  moreover,  this  con- 
templation has  a  breadth  of  scope  which  refuses  to  be 
confined  within  the  limits  of  family,  or  nation,  or  age. 
Humanity  itself  is  considered,  both  historically  and 
philosophically,  as  only  the  highest  element  in  the 
order  of  the  universe,  which  is  itself  bound  together  in 
a  unity  of  unbroken  connection  and  continuous  develop- 
ment. It  is  asked,  What  has  Christianity  to  declare  as 
a  gospel  to  society  at  large,  and  as  a  key  to  the 
mysterious  relation  of  humanity  with  creation,  and  so 
with  Him  who  created  it  ?  To  that  question,  perhaps, 
the  answer  is  nowhere  more  truly  given  than  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  We  need  a  real  and  living 
unity ;  but  it  must  be  such  as  will  preserve  the  equally 
sacred  individuality  of  freedom.  This  Epistle  presents 
it  to  us  in  its  magnificent  conception  of  the  unity  of  all 
with  God  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 


U 


THE    EPISTLE    OF    PAUL    THE    APOSTLE    TO    THE 

EPHESIAJ^S. 


CHARTER  I.— (D  Paul,  an  apostle  of 
Chap.  i.  l,  2.  Jesus  Christ  by  the  will  of 
Salutation.  God,  to  the  saints  which 
are  at  Ephesus,  and  to  the  faithful  in 


Christ  Jesus  :  W  grace  be  to  you,  and 
peace,  from  God  our  Father,  and  from 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  <3>  Blessed  be 
the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 


£1.  Introduction  to  the  Epistle  (chap.  i.  1 — 23). 
(1)  Salutation  (verses  1,  2). 
2    Thanksgiving  to  God  foe — 

(a)  The  election  of  the  icholc  Church  before  the 

world  began,  by  the  predestinating  love  of 
the  Father,  to  holiness,  grace,  and  glory 
(verses  3 — 6); 

(b)  this  election  depending  on  Redemption,  in 

virtue  of  unity  icith  Christ  as  the  Head 
of  all  created  Being  (verses  7 — 10) ; 

(c)  and  being  manifested  doubly,  in  the  calling 

and  faith,  first  of  the  Jewish,  then  of  the 
Gentile  Christians  (verses  11 — 14). 
(3)  Prayek  for  their  fuller  knowledge  of  the 
hope,  glory,  and  spiritual  reality  of  their 
inheritance,  manifested  in  the  Resurrection, 
Ascension,  and  Royalty  of  Christ,  the  Head 
of  the  Church  (verses  15 — 23).] 

(1)  CD  By  the  will  of  God.— This  phrase,  used  in 
1  Cor.  i.  1 ;  2  Cor.  i.  1 ;  Col.  i.  1 ;  2  Tim.  i.  1  (comp.  the 
equivalent  expression  of  1  Tim.  i.  1),  appears  to  be 
St.  Paul's  ordinary  designation  of  the  source  of  his 
apostolic  mission  and  authority;  used  "whenever  there 
was  nothing  peculiar  in  the  occasion  of  the  Epistle,  or 
the  circumstances  of  the  Church  to  which  it  was  ad- 
dressed. It  may  be  contrasted,  on  the  one  hand, 
with  the  moi-e  formal  enunciation  of  his  commission, 
addressed  to  the  Roman  Church  (Rom.  i.  1 — 5),  and 
the  indignant  and  emphatic  abruptness  of  the  opening  of 
the  Galatiau  Epistle — "an  apostle  not  of  men,  neither 
by  man,  but.  by  Jesus  Christ"  (Gal.  i.  1).  On  the 
other  hand,  to  the  Thessalonian  churches,  in  the  Epistles 
written  shortly  after  their  conversion,  he  uses  no  de- 
scription of  himself  whatever  (1  Thess.  i.  1 ;  2  Thess. 
i.  1) ;  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Philippians  and  to  Titus 
he  is  simply  "  the  servant  of  Jesus  Christ "  (Phil.  i. 
1 ;  Tit.  i.  1 ) :  to  Philemon  (for  special  reasons)  "  the 
prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ.''  The  phrase  in  the  text 
stands  midway  between  the  emphasis  of  the  one  class 
of  Epistles  and  the  more  familiar  simplicity  of  the  other. 

To  the  saints  ....  and  to  the  faithful  in 
Christ  Jesus-  Here,  as  in  Col.  i.  2  ("  the  saints  and 
faithful  brethren  ")  the  same  persons  are  described  by 
both  epithets.  They  are  "  saints,"  as  "  called  "  (see 
Rom.  i.  7;  1  Cor.  i.  2)  into  "  the  communion  of  saints"' 
by  the  grace  of  God:  they  are  ''faithful."  as  by  their 
own  act  believing  in  Christ  and  holding1  fast  that  faith 
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The  two  epithets  are  correlative  to  each  other.  Without 
the  call  and  the  grace  of  God,  men  cannot  believe; 
without  the  energy  of  faith  they  cannot  be,  in  effect  as 
well  as  in  opportunity.  "  saints.'"  Both  epithets  belong 
in  capacity  and  profession  to  all  members  of  the  Church 
militant ;  and  St.  Paul  applies  them  accordingly  to  the 
whole  body  of  any  church  which  he  addresses,  "without 
hesitation  or  distinction.  In  living  reality  they  belong 
only  to  the  "  Invisible  Church  "  of  the  present,  which 
shall  form  the  ,-  Church  triumphant  "  of  the  hereafter. 
It  has  been  noted  tliat  the  use  of  the  word  "  saints,"  as 
the  regular  and  ordinary  name  of  Christians,  is  more 
especially  traceable  in  the  later  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 
So  in  his  speech  before  Agrippa  he  says.  "  Many  of  the 
saints  did  I  shut  up  in  prison "  (Acts  xxvii.  10). 
The  phrase.  "  in  Christ  Jesus,"  belongs  to  both  the 
words  "  saints  "  and  "faithful;"  but  it  is  here  more 
closely  connected  with  the  latter. 

Which  are  at  Ephesus.  — On  these  words, omitted 
in  the  oldest  MSS..  see  the  Introduction. 

(2)  Grace  be  to  you,  and  peace.— On  this,  St. 
Paul's  all  but  invariable  salutation  in  every  Epistle 
(found  also  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Peter.  2  John,  and 
Apocalypse),  see  Note  on  Rom.  i.  7. 

(2  a.)  In  verses  3 — 6,  the  first  section  of  the  In- 
troduction, the  Epistle  ascends  at  once  into  "  the 
heavenly  places."  naturally  catching  therefrom  the 
tone  of  adoration  and  thanksgiving.  It  dwells  on  the 
election  of  the  children  of  God  by  His  predestinating 
love — an  election  based  on  His  will,  designed  for  His 
glory,  and  carrying  with  it  the  blessings  of  the  Spirit, 
through  which  they  become  holy  and  unblamable  before 
Him.     On  the  whole  section  comp.  Rom.  viii.  28 — 30. 

(3)  It  may  be  noted,  as  bearing  on  the  question  of 
the  general  or  special  character  of  this  Epistle,  that 
(with  the  single  exception  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  virtually 
a  continuation  of  the"  First  Epistle)  all  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  addressed  to  particular  churches  pass  at 
once  from  the  salutation  to  refer  to  the  particular 
circumstances,  gifts,  and  needs  of  the  Church, 
generally  in  the  form  of  thanksgiving  and  prayer, 
sometimes  (as  in  Gal.  i.  6)  in  rebuke.  In  St.  Peter's 
First  Epistle,  on  the  other  hand,  addressed  to  those 
•scattered"  through  many  churches,  we  have  an 
opening  exactly  similar  to  the  opening  of  this  Epistle. 
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in  Christ 


Christ,  -who  hath  blessed  us  with  all 
Chap.  i.  3 -  '"-•  spiritual  blessings  in  hea- 
The  election  venly  places1  in  Christ: 
Ctactj  '     according  as   he   hath 


chosen  us  in   him  before  the   founda- 
tion of  the  world,  that  we   should  be 
lor.tidnp.      lioly   and  without    blame    before    him 
in   love :    (5)  having    predestinated    us 


There  R  indeed,  here  a  thanksgiving  below  (verses 
15 — 22),  but  it  is  entirely  general,  belonging  to  the 
whole  Church. 

The  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  -On  this  phrase  (used  in  Rom.  xv.  0;  2  Cor. 
i.  3 ;  xi.  31 ;  1  Pet.  i.  3)  see  Note  on  Rom.  xv.  6. 
It  is.  however,  to  be  noted  here,  that  in  the  Vatican 
MS.  tin-  words  "'and  Father"  are  omitted,  and  that 
the  phrase  "  the  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ "  occurs 
below  in  verse  17. 

Blessed  be  .  .  .  who  hath  blessed  us  with  all 
spiritual  blessings.— The  frequent  phrase  "  Blessed 
be  God  "  i  Luke  i.  68;  Rom.  i.  25  ;  ix.  5  :  2  Cor.  i.  3  j 
xi.  31  ;  1  Pet.  i.  3)  is  here  used  with  an  unique  anti- 
1  We  can  "bless"  God  only  in  thanksgiving  of 
heart  and  voice,  with  which  He  deigns  to  be  pleased, 
as  He  "  rejoices  over  the  works  of  His  hands."  God 
Messes  us  in  real  and  life-giving  "  spiritual  blessing,"' 
i.e.,  blessing  of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  for  which  we  can 
return  nothing  except  thanksgiving.  So  in  Ps.  cxvi. 
12.  13.  the  natural  question  of  the  thoughtful  soul — 
'•  What  shall  I  render  unto  the  Lord  for  all  His  benefits 
towards  me  P  " — is  answered  simply  by  the  words,  "I 
will  receive  the  cup  of  salvation,  and  call  on  the  name 
of  the  Lord.-' 

Who  hath  blessed  us  ...  in  heavenly 
places.  It  should  lie,  who  blessed  us  (once  for  all),  in 
the  election  and  predestination  spoken  of  in  the  next 
If  this  be  noted,  the  sense  of  the  phrase  "in 
heavenly  places "  becomes  far  clearer.  It  has  been 
doubted  whether  we  ought  to  supply  the  word  "  places  *' 
or  "things"  (as  in  John  iii.  12)  in  rendering  this 
phrase,  which  is  peculiar  to  this  Epistle,  and  used  in  it 
no  less  than  five  times.     In  three  out  of  the  other  four 

J  daces  (chaps,  i.  2<> ;  15-  *  5  -  iii.  10)  the  local  sense  is  maui- 
est;  in  the  fourth  (chap.  vi.  12)  and  in  this  it  might  be 
doubtful.  But  (1)  it  is  altogether  unlikely  that  so 
unique  a  phrase  would  be  used  in  two  different  senses; 
the  original  word  for  "heavenly"  has  most  pro- 
perly and  most  usually  a  local  meaning ;  (3)  the  trans- 
ference of  the  thoughts  to  heaven  above  suits  especially 
fcha  whole  tone  of  this  Epistle  and  the  parallel  Epistle 
to  the  Oolossisas;  and  (4)  the  local  sense  agrees  best 
with  the  context  here,  for  the  Apfwtlfi  is  speaking  of 
the  election  "  before  the  foundation  of  the  world"  as 
made  by  the  foreknowledge  of  God  in  heaven,  where 
Christ  is  "  in  the  beginning  with  God." 

It  has  been  noticed  her,-  that  we  have  one  of  those 
implicit  references  to  the  Holy  Trinity — the  blessing 
from  God  the  Father,  in  Christ,  and  by  the  Spirit — 
with  which  St.  Paul's  Epistles  abound. 

In  Christ— i.e..  in  the  unity  with  Christ,  which  is 
"the  life  eternal,"  ordained  for  us  in  the  foreknow- 
ledge ,,f  <;,„],  and  viewed  as  already  existing.  (See 
the  whole  of  John  xvii.,  especially  verses  21 — 24.) 

W  According  as  (i.e.,  inwnnuch  cm)  he  hath 
chosen  us  in  him  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world.  Again  it  should  be.  He  chose  us  for  Him- 
self. The  eternal  election  of  God  is  inseparably  con- 
1  with  the  blessing  of  the  Spirit.  This  passage 
stands  alone  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles  in  its  use  of  thie 
word  'chosen"  in  connection  with  God's  eternal  pur- 
pose, 'before  the  foundation  of  the  world" — a  phrase 


It 


only  applied  elsewhere  to  the  eternal  communion  of 
the  Son  with  the  Father  (John  xvii.  24),  and  to  the 
foreordaining  of  His  sacrifice  in  the  divine  counsels 
(1  Pet.  i.  20).  The  word  "  chosen  "  itself  is  used  by 
our  Lord  of  His  choice  of  the  Apostles  (John  vi.  70 ; 
xiii.  18 ;  xv.  16 — 19) ;  but  in  one  case  with  the  signi- 
ficant addition,  "  one  of  you  is  a  devil,"  showing  that 
the  election  was  not  final.  It  is  similarly  used  in  the 
Acts  (chaps,  i.  2,  24;  vi.  5:  xv.  7,  22,  25)  of  His  choice 
or  the  choice  of  the  Apostles ;  and  once  (chap.  xiii.  7) 
of  the  national  election  of  Israel.  In  1  Cor.  i.  27.  2S 
(the  only  other  place  where  it  is  used  by  St.  Paul),  and 
in  Jas.  ii.  5  it  refers  to  choice  of  men  by  God's  calling  in 
this  world.  Clearly  in  all  these  cases  it  is  applied  to  the 
election  of  men  to  privilege  by  an  act  of  God's  merey 
here.  In  this  passage,  on  the  contrary,  the  whole 
reference  is  to  the  election  "in  Christ,"  by  the  fore- 
knowledge of  God,  of  those  who  should  hereafter  be 
made  His  members.  From  this  examination  of  Scrip- 
tural usage  it  is  clear  that  the  visible  election  to- 
privilege  is  constantly  and  invariably  urged  upon  men ; 
the  election  in  God's  eternal  counsels  only  dwelt  upon 
in  passages  which  (like  this  or  Rom.  ix..  xi.)  have  to 
ascend  in  thought  to  the  fountain-head  of  all  being  in 
God's  mysterious  will.  It  will  be  observed  that  even 
here  it  clearly  refers  to  all  members  of  the  Church, 
without  distinction. 

That  we  should  be  holy  and  without  blame 
before  him. — In  these  words  we  have  the  object  of 
the  divine  election  declared,  and  the  co-operation  of 
the  elect  implied,  by  the  inseparable  connection  of 
holiness  with  election.  There  is  an  instructive  parallel 
in  Col.  i.  22 : — "  He  hath  reconciled  you  in  the  body 
of  His  flesh  through  death,  to  present  you  holy  and 
unblamable,  and  unreprovable  in  His  sight."  The 
word  "  without  blame,"  or  "  unblamable,"  is  properly 
without  blemish;  and  the  word  " unreprovable " 
more  nearly  corresponds  to  our  idea  of  one  unblam- 
able— i.e.,  one  against  whom  no  charge  can  be 
brought.  Here  God  is  said  to  have  "  chosen  "  us,  in  the 
other  passage  to  have  "presented"  us  (comp.  the 
sacrificial  use  of  the  word  in  Rom.  xii.  1),  in  Christ,  to 
holy  and  without  blemish."  It  seems  clear  that 
the  words  refer  not  to  justification  in  Christ,  but  to 
-anctification  in  Him.  They  express  the  positive  and 
negative  aspects  of  holiness ;  the  positive  in  the  spirit 
of  purity,  the  negative  in  the  absence  of  spot  or 
blemish.  The  key  to  their  interpretation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  idea  of  Rom.  viii.  29,  "whom  He  did 
foreknow,  He  did  predestinate  to  be  conformed  to  the 
image  of  His  Son."  The  word  "  without  blame "  is 
applied  to  our  Lord  (in  Heb.  ix.  14 ;  1  Pet.  i.  19)  as  a 
lamb  "without  blemish."  To  Him  alone  it  applies 
ctly;  to  us,  in  proportion  to  that  conformity  to 
His  image.  The  words  "before  Him"  refer  ns  to 
God's  unerring  judgment  as  contrasted  with  the  judg- 
ment of  men,  and  even  our  own  judgment  on  ourselves. 
(Comp.  1  Cor.  iv.  3,  4 ;  1  John  iii.  20,  21.) 

In  love.— If  these  words  are  connected  with  the 
previous  verse,  they  must  be  taken  with  "He  hath 
chosen  us,"  in  spite  of  the  awkwardness  of  the  dislo- 
cation of  order.  But  it  is  best  to  connect  them  with 
the  verse  following,  "  Having  predestinated  us  in  love." 

<5)  Having  predestinated  us  unto  the  adop- 
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unto  the  adoption  of  children  by  Jesus 
Christ  to  himself,  according  to  the  good 
pleasure  of  his  will,  (6)  to  the  praise  of 
the  glory  of  his  grace,  wherein  he  hath 
made  us  accepted  in  the  beloved.    W  In 


whom    we    have    redemption   through 
his  blood,  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  according  to  the  riches  aSmP  redeemed 
of   his    grace ;    ^  wherein  through  unity 
he  hath  abounded  toward  withch»st; 


tion  of  children  by  Jesus  Christ  to  himself.— 

The  idea  of  Election  depends  on  the  union  of  the  sense 
of  actual  difference  between  men,  as  to  privilege  and 
spiritual  life,  with  the  conviction  of  God's  universal 
sovereignty.  Hence,  in  all  cases,  it  leads  back  to  the 
idea  of  Predestination,  that  is,  of  the  conception  of 
the  divine  purpose  in  the  mind  of  God,  before  its 
realisation  iu  actual  fact.  On  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination see  Rom.  ix.  It  will  suffice  to  note  that 
here  (1)  its  source  is  placed  in  God's  love ;  (2)  its 
meritorious  cause  is  the  mediation  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ;  (3)  its  result  is  adoption,  so  that  He  is  (see 
Rom.  viii.  29)  "the  firstborn  of  many  brethren,"  who 
are  conformed  to  His  image,  and  redeemed  by  Him 
from  bondage  to  sonship  (Gal.  iv.  5).  (It  is  clear  that 
the  adoption  here  is  not  the  final  adoption  of  Rom. 
viii.  23;  but  the  present  adoption  into  the  Christian 
covenant,  there  called  "  the  firstf raits  of  the  Spirit ; ") 
(4)  it  is  in  itself  the  expression  of  "  the  good  plea- 
sure of  His  will "  on  which  all  ultimately  depends ; 
and  (5)  its  final  purpose  is  to  show  forth  God's  glory 
in  the  gift  of  His  grace.  In  a  few  words  the  whole 
doctrine  is  summed  up,  with  that  absolute  completeness, 
so  eminently  characteristic  of  this  Epistle. 

According  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his 
will. — In  our  version,  "  good  pleasure,"  there  is  an 
ambiguity,  reproducing  the  ambiguity  of  the  original. 
The  word  used  may  signify  (as  in  Matt.  xi.  26 ;  Luke  x. 
21 ;  Phil.  ii.  13)  simply  God's  free  will,  to  which  this  or 
that  "  seemeth  good,"  or  (as  in  Luke  xi.  14;  Rom.  x.  1; 
Phil.  i.  15)  "  His  good  will  towards  us."  Even  the 
old  Greek  interpreters  were  divided  upon  it,  and  either 
sense  will  suit  this  passage.  But  the  close  parallel 
in  verse  11,  "according  to  the  counsel  (deliberate 
purpose)  of  His  will,"  turns  the  balance  in  favour  of 
the  former  rendering. 

(6)  To  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  grace. — 
That  is,  for  the  acknowledgment  by  all  God's  creatures 
of  the  gloriousness  of  His  grace;  or,  in  other  words, 
for  the  acknowledgment  that  God's  essential  glory  is 
best  manifested  in  His  grace — that  He  "  declares  His 
almighty  power  most  chiefly  in  showing  mercy  and 
pity."  So  in  Ex.  xxxiii.  18,  19,  to  the  request,  "  Show 
me  Thy  glory,"  the  answer  is,  "I  will  make  my 
goodness  to  pass  before  thee  .  .  .  and  will  be 
gracious  to  whom  I  will  be  gracious."  (Comp.  Ex. 
xxxiv.  5 — 7.)  He  is  pleased  to  consider  His  glory 
best  realised  in  the  spectacle  of  souls  redeemed  and 
regenerate  by  His  grace,  and  to  decree  that  it  should 
be  thus  realised  for  our  sakes.  "  Wherefore  would 
He  have  us  praise  and  glorify  Him  ?  It  is  that  our 
love  to  Him  may  be  kindled  more  fervently.  He 
desires  not  our  service,  nor  our  praise,  nor  anything 
else  except  our  salvation"  (Chrysostom's  First  Homily 
on  the  Ephesians). 

Wherein  he  hath  made  us  accepted  in  the 
beloved. — The  verb  here  rendered  "  made  us  ac- 
cepted,"  is  the  same  verb  used  in  Luke  i.  28  (and 
nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament),  where  we  trans- 
late "highly  favoured."  Etymologically  it  means  to 
'•  bestow  grace  upon  ;  "  the  tense  here  is  the  past  tense, 
not  the  perfect.  Hence  the  meaning  is  (in  connection 
with  the  previous  clause),   "  His  grace,  which  He  be- 


stowed upon  us  in  the  Beloved" — in  virtue  of  our 
unity  with  "His  beloved  Son,  in  whom  Ho  is  well 
pleased"  (Matt.  iii.  17).  This  special  title  is  given  to 
our  Lord  to  mark  a  connection  with  the  "  love  "  de- 
clared in  the  last  verse  to  be  the  source  of  God's  pre- 
destination. It  is  a  love  to  all  mankind,  as  in  God's 
foreknowledge  already  made  one  with  His  beloved 
Son.  (See  John  xvii.  23,  25,  "  Thou  hast  loved  them, 
as  Thou  hast  loved  Me  .  .  .  for  Thou  lovedst  Me 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world.") 

(2  &.)  Verses  7 — 10  form  the  second  section  of  this- 
Introduction  to  the  Epistle,  linked  to  the  former  by 
the  words,  "  in  the  Beloved."  From  the  declaration  in< 
the  former  section  of  the  source  of  salvation  in  God's- 
love,  it  leads  us  on  to  the  mystery  of  the  Mediation  of 
Jesus  Christ,  in  Whom  all  Being  is  gathered  up  for- 
redemption. 

(?)  In  whom  we  have  redemption  through 
his  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sins. — This  pas- 
sage is  identical  in  sense  and  expression  with  Col.  i. 
14,  except  that  the  word  here  used  for  "  sins  "  means. 
properly,  "  separate  acts  of  transgression,"  while  the 
word  there  is  the  more  general  word  for  sin  in  the 
abstract.  (In  chap.  ii.  1,  both  are  used.)  In  botlb 
passages  we  have  united,  as  correspondent  to  each 
other,  the  two  expressions  under  which  our  Lord 
Himself  describes  His  atonement — in  Matt.  xx.  28.  as 
the  "  giving  His  life  a  ransom  for  many,"  in  Matt.  xxvi. 
28,  as  "  the  shedding  of  His  blood  for  the  forgiveness 
of  sins."  These  two  expressions  appear  to  be  com- 
plementary to  each  other,  rather  than  identical.  (1)  The 
primary  idea  in  "  redemption "  is  deliverance  from  a 
bondage,  mostly  the  bondage  of  sin  itself  (see  Ronu 
viii.  23;  Tit.  ii.  14;  Heb.  ix.  15;  1  Pet.  i.  18—21); 
occasionally  (and  in  this  sense  with  a  different  Greek 
word),  the  bondage  under  sentence  of  punishment  for 
sin  (Gal.  iii.  13;  iv.  5).  Into  that  bondage  man  has. 
plunged  himself;  God's  mercy  redeems  him  from  it 
at  an  unspeakable  price  (John  iii.  16;  Rom.  vii.  24.  25  . 
(2)  The  primary  idea  in  "  the  forgiveness  of  sins  through 
His  blood  "  is  propitiation,  that  is,  the  offering  to  God 
"  a  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice "  for  sin,  by- 
One  who  is  the  Head  and  Representative  of  the  human 
race  (Rom.  iii.  25 ;  1  John  ii.  2 ;  iv.  10).  So  St.  Paul 
interprets  our  Lord's  words  by  the  declaration  that 
"  Christ  our  Passover  is  sacrificed  for  us"  (1  Cor.  v. 
7) ;  and  it  is  notable  that  exactly  in  His  words  is  the 
Atonement  designated  in  the  earliest  apostolic  preaching 
(Acts  ii.  38;  v.  31;  x.  43;  xiii.  38;  xxvi.  18).  Hence- 
the  former  phrase  looks  at  the  Atonement  from  the  side- 
of  God,  the  latter  from  the  side  of  man;  both  being 
wrought  by  Him  who  is  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  Man  at. 
once.     Together  they  represent  the  whole  truth. 

According  to  the  riches  of  his  grace.— As 
above,  in  relation  to  praise,  stress  is  laid  on  the- 
gloriousness  of  God's  grace,  so  here,  in  relation  to> 
enjoyment  of  it,  on  its  overflowing  richness.  (See 
chaps,  ii.  7 ;  iii.  8.  16  ;  and  Rom.  iii.  24 ;  ix.  23.) 

(8)  Wherein  he  hath  abounded  toward  us 
in  all  wisdom  and  prudence.— It  should  be, 
which  He  made   to   overflow   to   us   in   all   wisdom 
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us  in  all  wisdom  and  prudence ;  <9)  having 

made  kvioun  unto  us  the  mystery  of  his  i 

will,   according    to    his   good   pleasure  | 

which    he   hath   purposed   in  himself :' cir  "'"""' f"? 


<101  that  in  the  dispensation  of  the  ful- 
ness of  times  he  might  gather  together 
in  one  all  things  in  Christ,  both  which 
are  in  heaven,1  and  which  are  on  earth ; 


amd  prudence  —  the  word  "  overflow "  having  an 
emphasis  which  our  word  "•abound"'  has  lost,  and 
signifying  here  that  the  richness  of  God's  grace  not 
only  tills  the  sold  with  the  blessing  of  salvation,  but 
overflows  into  the  additional  gifts  of  "  all  wisdom  and 
prudence  "  in  us,  which  gifts  arc  here  dwelt  upon  in 
anticipation  of  the  declaration  of  the  next  verse.  Of 
these  two  gifts,  wisdom  is  clearly  the  higher  gift,  signi- 
fying (as  in  the  Old  Testament  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  end  of  life,  which  can  only  come  from  some 
knowledge  of  the  *'  wisdom  of  God."  that  is,  the  divine 
purpose  of  His  dispensation.  (See  especially  Prov. 
viii.  22 — 31.)  Such  knowledge  is  revealed  to  us  through 
the  "mind  of  Christ.*'  who  is  Himself  the  true  wisdom 
<,r  "  Word  of  God."  (See  1  Cor.  i.  24.  30 ;  ii.  6— 10, 16.) 
Hence  wisdom  is  spoken  of  in  connection  with  various 
other  gifts,  which  are  but  partial  manifestations  of  it. 
Here  with  ••prudence."  that  is.  wisdom  in  action;  in 
Col.  i.  9,  with  ••intelligence."  that  is.  wisdom  in  judg- 
ment ;  in  1  Cor.  xii.  8,  Col.  ii.  3,  with  "  knowledge,"  that 
is.  wisdom  in  perception;  in  verse  17  of  this  chapter, 
with  "revelation."  the  means  by  which  wisdom  is 
gained. 

W  Having  made  known  unto  us  the  mystery 
Of  his  will. — In  the  same  connection  we  read  in  1  Cor. 
ii.  7.  "  we  speak  the  wisdom  of  God  in  a  mystery." 
The  word  "mystery"  properly  signifies  a  thing  which 
<see  chap.  iii.  5 ;  Col.  i.  27  i  "  was  hid  from  all  ages,  but 
is  now  made  manifest."  So  our  Lord  evidently  uses  it 
<in  Matt,  xiii.  11 ;  Mark  iv.  11;  Luke  viii.  10).  For  the 
rest,  except  in  four  passages  of  the  Apocalypse  (Rev. 
i.  -*>;  x.  7;  xvii.  •">.  7),  it  is  used  by  St.  Paul  alone,  and 
by  him  no  less  than  twenty-one  times,  of  which  ten 
belong  to  this  Epistle  and  the  parallel  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians  always  in  connection  with  such  words  as 
"knowledge,"  ■•declaration."  "dispensation."  The 
ordinary  tense  of  the  word  "  mystery  " — a  thing  of 
which  we  know  that  it  is.  though  how  it  is  we  kfjbw  not 
— is  not  implied  in  the  original  meaning  of  the  word; 
but  it  is  a  natural  derivative  from  it.  Reason  can 
apprehend,  when  revealed,  that  which  it  cannot  dis- 
r ;  but  seldom  or  never  can  it  comprehend  it  per- 
Eeotly.  In  this  verse  the  mystery  is  declared  to  be 
prdsnJ  to  the  good  pleasure  of  God's  will,  which  (it 
is  added  ••  He  porposed  in  Himsety"  In  this  seems 
to  lx-  implied  that  (see  chap.  iii.  l!»i  though  in  some 
•BBSfl  we  can  know  it.  yet  iii  its  fulness  "it  passeth 
knowledge." 

00)  That  in  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of 
times.  The  connect  inn  marked  in  our  version  seems 
<c!tainlv  erroneous.  The  words  should  be  connected 
with  the  previous  rewe,  and  translated  thus:  which 
11.  pmpoeed  m  //■'„«-./;'  for  administration  (or  dis- 
•  the  fidneee  <>/  (he  {appointed)  seasons,  to 
aether,  kc  We  note  1  tl,;,t  the  word  "dispensation" 
■  uMialh  applied  to  lbs  action  of  the  servants  of  God, 
as  "dispensers  of  tBs  mysteries."  (See  chap.  iii.  2; 
1  Cor.  i\.  17:  Col  i.  25.)  Hen-,  however,  and  in  chap, 
iii.  1<).  ii  [i  applied  to  the  disposal  of  all  by  God  Him- 
-lf.  according  to  "the  law  which  He  has  set  Himself 
to  do  all  things  l>y."  Nexi  (2)  that  the  word  -fulness," 
-.  frequently  used  by  St.  Paul,  is  only 
fuuud  iu  connection  with  time  in  Ode  passage,  and  in 
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Gal.  iv.  4  ("  when  the  fulness  of  time  was  come  "). 
There,  however,  the  reference  is  to  a  point  of  time, 
marking  the  completion  of  the  preparation  for  our  Lord's 
coming;  here,  apparently,  to  a  series  of  "seasons," 
"  which  the  Father  hath  put  in  His  own  power"  (Acts 
i.  7)  for  the  completion  of  the  acts  of  the  Mediatorial 
kingdom  described  in  the  words  following.  (Comp 
Matt.  xvi.  3 ;  Luke  xxi.  24 ;  1  Thess.  v.  1 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  6 ; 
iv.  1 ;  vi.  15  ;  Tit.  i.  3.) 

That  he  might  gather  together  in  one  all 
things  in  Christ. — In  these  words  St.  Paul  strikes 
the  great  keynote  of  the  whole  Epistle,  the  Unity  of 
all  in  Christ.  The  expression  "  to  gather  together 
in  one  "  is  the  same  which  is  used  in  Rom.  xiii.  9  (where 
all  commandments  are  said  to  be  "  briefly  compre- 
hended," or  summed  up,  "  in  the  oi:°  saying,  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself  ").  Here,  however, 
there  is  the  additional  idea  that  this  gathering  up  is 
"  for  Himself."  The  full  meaning  of  this  expression  is 
"  to  gather  again  under  one  head  "  things  which  had  been 
originally  one,  but  had  since  been  separated.  The  best 
comment  upon  the  truth  here  briefly  summed  up  is 
found  in  the  full  exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians  (Col.  i.  16 — 20),  ''  Iu  Him  were  all  things 
created,  that  are  in  heaven  and  that  are  in  earth  .  .  . 
all  things  were  created  by  Him  and  for  Him  .  .  .  and 
in  Him  all  things  consist.  It  pleased  the  Father  that 
in  Him  should  all  fulness  dwell,  and  ...  by  Him 
to  reconcile  all  things  to  Himself  .  .  .  whether  things 
on  earth  or  things  in  heaven."  In  Christ,  as  the  Word 
of  God  in  the  beginning,  all  created  things  are  con- 
sidered as  gathered  up.  through  Him  actually  made. 
and  in  Him  continuing  to  exist.  This  unity,  broken  by 
sin,  under  the  effect  of  which  "  all  creation  groans " 
(Rom.  viii.  22).  is  restored  in  the  Incarnation  and  Atone- 
ment of  the  Son  of  God.  By  this,  therefore,  all  things 
are  again  summed  up  in  Him.  and  again  made  one  in 
Him  with  the  Father.  In  both  passages  St.  Paul  uses 
expressions  which .  extend  beyond  humanity  itself — 
"things  in  heaven  and  things  in  earth,"  "  things  visible 
and  things  invisible."  "  thrones  and  principalities  and 
powers."  In  both  he  immediately  proceeds  from  the 
grand  outline  of  this  wider  unity,  to  draw  out  in  detail 
the  nearer,  and  to  us  more  comprehensible,  unity  of  all 
mankind  in  Christ.  (Comp.  Col.  i.  18,  21.)  So  also 
writes  St.  John  (John  i.  3.  4.  12),  passing  from  the 
thought  that  "  all  things  were  made  by  Him."  first  to  the 
declaration.  "  In  Him  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the  light 
of  men."  and  next  to  the  power  given  to  those  who  be- 
lieved on  Him  to  become  sons  of  God.  The  lesser  part 
of  this  truth,  setting  forth  the  unity  of  all  mankind  in 
the  Second  Adam,  forms  the  basis  of  the  argument  of 
1  Cor.  xv..  that  "  in  Christ  all  shall  be  made  alive,"  in 
the  course  of  which  the  existence  of  the  Mediatorial 
kingdom  of  Christ  is  described,  and  its  continuance  till 
the  final  triumph,  when  it  "shall  be  delivered  up  to 
God.  even  the  Father."  "  that  God  may  be  all  in  all " 
(1  Cor.  xv.  24,  28).  In  virtue  of  it,  those  who  are  His 
are  partakers  of  His  death  and  resurrection,  His 
ascension,  even  His  judgment  (chap.  ii.  6;  Matt.  xix. 
28;  Rom  vi.  3—10;  1  Cor.  vi.  2,  3;  Col.  iii.  1—3). 

(2  c.)  Verses   11—14  form  the  third  part   of  the 
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and  Gentiles. 


even  in  him  :  (11)  in  whom  also  we  have 

obtained    an     inheritance, 

2S^U«a&  being     predestinated     ac- 

to    Jews    and  cording  to  the  purpose  of 

Gentile*.  j^      whp       worketh        all 

things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will : 


1  Or,  hoped. 


(12)  that  we  should  be  to  the  praise  of 
his  glory,  who  first  trusted1  in  Christ. 
(13;  jn  whom  ye  also  trusted,  after  that 
ye  heard  the  word  of  truth,  the  gospel 
of  your  salvation :  in  whom  also  after 
that  ye  believed,  ye  were  sealed  with 


Introduction,  applying  the  general  truth  of  election  by 
God's  predestination  in  Christ,  first  to  the  original 
believer  (the  Jews!,  and  then  to  the  subsequent 
believers  itiie  Gentiles). 

do,  id  Even  in  him :  in  whom  also  we  have 
obtained  an  inheritance.— We  have  here  (in  the 
repetition,  "even  in  Him")  an  emphatic  transition  to 
the  truth  most  closely  concerning  the  Apostle  and  his 
readers.  The  word  "  we  *'  is  not  here  emphatic,  and 
the  statement  might  be  a  general  statement  applicable 
to  all  Christians:  but  the  succeeding  verse  seems  to 
limit  it  to  the  original  Jewish  believers — the  true 
Israel,  who  (like  the  whole  of  Israel  in  ancient  days) 
have  become  "a  people  of  inheritance"  (Deut.  iv.  20; 
ix.  29 :  xxxii.  9),  so  succeeding  to  the  privileges  (Rom. 
xi.  7)  which  their  brethren  in  blindness  rejected.  Pos- 
sibly this,  suggests  the  peculiar  word  here  (and  here 
only)  used,  meaning  either  "  we  were  made  partakers 
of  &  lot  "  in  God's  kingdom  (to  which  Col.  i.  12,  "  who 
has  made  us  meet  for  a  part  of  the  lot  of  the  saints," 
closely  corresponds; ,  or  "  we  were  made  His  lot  or 
inheritance;'"  which  perhaps  suits  the  Greek  better, 
certainly  accords  better  with  the  Old  Testament  idea, 
and  rives  a  more  emphatic  sense.  A  third  possi- 
ble sense  is  -were  chosen  by  lot."  This  is  adopted 
by  the  Vulgate,  supported  by  the  only  use  of  the  word 
in  tlu-  Septuagint  1 1  Sam.  iiv.  41),  and  explained  by 
Chrysostom  and  Augustine  as  signifying  the  freedom 
of  election  without  human  merit,  while  by  the  succeed- 
ing words  it  is  shown  not  to  be  really  by  chance,  but 
by  God's  seei  -t  will.  But  this  seems  quite  foreign  to 
the  genius  of  the  passage. 

Being  predestinated  .  .  .  that  we  should 
be  to  the  praise  of  his  glory. — This  is  an  applica- 
tion of  the  general  truth  before  declared  (verses  5,  6) 
that  the  source  of  election  is  God's  predestination,  and 
the  object  of  it  the  manifestation  of  His  glory. 

After  the  counsel  of  his  own  will. — The  ex- 
pression evidently  denotes  not  only  the  deliberate 
exercise  of  God's  will  by  "  determinate  couusel  and 
foreknowledge  "  (Acts  ii.  23).  but  also  the  guidance  of 
that  will  by  wisdom  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  Law 
Eternal  of  God's  righteous  dispensation.  Hooker,  in 
a  well-known  passage  (Eccl.  Pol.  i.  2),  quotes  it  as 
excluding  the  notion  of  an  arbitrary  will  of  God, 
"  They  err,  who  think  that  of  God's  "will  there  is  no 
reason  except  His  will." 

<12'  That  we  .  .  .  who  first  trusted  in  Christ. 
— That  the  reference  here  is  to  the  first  Christians,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Gentiles  of  the  next  verse,  is 
clear.  But  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "  who  first 
hoped"  (or,  more  properly,  who  have  hoped  before- 
hand) is  less  obvious.  Our  version  seems  to  interpret 
it  simply  of  "  believing  before  "  the  Gentiles,  i.e.,  of 
being  the  "  first  believers  ;  "  and  this  interpretation 
may  be  defended  by  the  analogy  of  certain  cases  in 
which  the  same  prefix  signifying  "beforehand"  has 
this  sense  \e.</.,  Acts  xx.  ~>.  13;  Rom.  iii.  9;  xii.  10; 
1  Cor.  xi.  21 1.  But  the  more  general  analogy  stronsrly 
supports  the  other  interpretation.  "  who  have  hoped  in 


the  Christ  before  He  came  "—that  is,  who,  taught  by 
prophecy,  entering  into  that  vision  of  a  great  future 
which  pervades  the  older  Covenant,  looked  forward 
"to  the  hope  of  Israel,"  and  "  waited  for  the  consola- 
tion of  Israel;"  and  who  accordingly  in  due  time 
became,  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  the  firstf  raits  of  His 
salvation. 

I13)  In  whom  ye  also  trusted  ...  in  whom 
also  after  that  ye  believed,  ye  were  sealed.— 
The  insertion  of  the  word  "trusted  "  (suggested  by  the 
word  "trusted"  iu  the  previous  verse)  is  probablv 
erroneous,  nor  is  it  easy  to  find  any  good  substitute  for 
it.  It  is  far  better  to  refer  the  whole  to  the  one  verb, 
"ye  were  sealed."  The  irregularity  of  construction 
(arising  from  the  addition  to  "  hearing "  of  its  proper 
accessory  of  "faith,"  Rom.  x.  17)  will  surprise  no  one 
who  studies  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  and  especially  these 
Epistles  of  his  Captivity,  remembering  that  they  were 
dictated,  and  in  all  probability  read  over  again  to 
the  Apostle  for  addition  or  correction. 

After  that  ye  heard  the  word  of  truth,  the 
gospel  of  your  salvation.— There  is  a  contrast  here 
between  the  Jewish  believers,  looking  on  in  hope  and 
gladly  embracing  its  fulfilment,  and  the  Gentiles,  who 
had  no  such  hope,  and  who  therefore  waited  "  for  the 
word  of  the  truth  "  (the  full  truth,  not  veiled  in  type  or 
symbol),  the  glad  tidings  of  a  present  salvation.  The 
greater  emphasis  laid  on  the  latter  process  seems 
intended  to  impress  on  the  Gentiles  a  sense  of  the 
simpler  and  fuller  means  by  which  they  were  led  to 
Christ. 

After  that  ye  believed,  ye  were  sealed  with 
that  holy  Spirit  of  promise.— The  order  is  to  be 
noted,  and  compared  with  the  experience  of  the  Day  of 
Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  38).  First,  the  fight  of  the  gospel 
shines  before  men ;  next,  by  faith  they  open  their  eyes 
t( »  see  it ;  then  they  are  sealed  by  a  special  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Such  faith  is.  of  course,  the  gift  of  God 
by  the  Spirit ;  but  our  Lord  teaches  us  (John  xvi. 
8 — 13 !  to  distinguish  between  the  pleading  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  with  "  the  world  "  "  to  convince  of  sin,  because 
they  believe  not  in  Christ,"  and  the  special  gift  of  His 
presence  in  the  Church  and  the  believing  soul  "  to 
guide  unto  all  the  truth."  This  fuller  presence  is  the 
seal  of  the  new  covenant. 

Ye  were  sealed  with  that  holy  Spirit  of 
promise. — This  word  "sealed"  is  found  in  exactly 
the  same  connection  in  2  Cor.  i.  22.  The  original  idea 
of  this  sealing  (which,  it  should  be  observed,  is  not  of 
documents,  but  of  men)  is  best  seen  in  the  "  sealing  of 
the  servants  of  God  in  their  foreheads,"  in  Rev.  vii. 
3—8.  In  that  passage,  and  in  the  passage  of  Ezekiel 
which  it  recalls  (Ezek.  ix.  4),  the  sealing  is  simply  an 
outward  badge,  to  be  at  once  a  pledge  and  means  of 
safety  amidst  the  destruction  coming  on  the  earth.  In 
like  sense,  circumcision  appears  to  be  called  "a  seal" 
of  previously  existing  righteousness  of  faith,  in  Rom. 
iv.  11 ;  and  the  conversion  of  the  Corinthians  "  a  seal " 
of  St.  Paul's  apostleship,  in  1  Cor.  ix.  2.  (Comp.  also 
John  iii.  33;  Rom.  xv.  38;  2  Tim.  ii.  19.)  But  the 
word  is  used  in  a  deeper  sense  whenever  it  is  connected 
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and  Prayer  for  tliem. 


that  holy  Spirit  of  promise,  <U)  which 
is  the  earnest  of  our  inheritance  until 
the  redemption  of  the  purchased  pos- 
session, unto  the  praise  of  his  glory. 
Wherefore  I  also,  after  I  heard  of 


your  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
love  unto  all  the  saints,  chap.  i.  15-19. 
*16)  cease  not  to  give  thanks  Prayer  for  full 

„  ,  .       °  ,.  r.  knowledge     ot 

lor  you,  making  mention  or  this  divine 
you  in  my  prayers  ;  {17}  that  blessing; 


with  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Then  it  corresponds 
to  the  "  circumcision  not  made  with  hands  "'  (Rom.  ii.  29 ; 
Col.  ii.  11);  it  has  the  character  of  a  sacrament,  and  is 
not  a  mere  badge,  but  a  true  means  of  grace.  In  this 
connection  we  read  first  of  our  Lord,  "  Him  God  the 
Father  sealed"  (John  vi.  27).  with  a  clear  reference  to 
the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  His  baptism 
(comp.  John  i.  33;  v.  37;  x.  33) ;  next  of  His  people  (as 
here,  in  chap.  iv.  30,  and  in  2  Cor.  i.  22  i  as  being,  like 
Himself,  baptised  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  this 
passage  the  very  title  given  to  the  Spirit  is  significant. 
He  is  called  (in  the  curious  order  of  the  original)  "the 
Spirit  of  the  Promise,  the  Holy  One."  "  The  promise  " 
is  dearly  the  promise  in  the  Old  Testament  (as  in 
Jer.  xxxi*.  31—34 ;  Joel  ii.  28—33)  of  the  outpouring  of 
the  Spirit  on  all  God's  people  in  "the  latter  days." 
The  emphatic  position  of  the  epithet  "  Holy  One " 
seems  to  point  to  the  effect  of  His  indwelling  in  the 
actual  sauctificatiou  of  the  soid  thus  sealed.  From  this 
passage  was  probably  derived  the  ecclesiastical  applica- 
tion of  the  name  "  seal  "  to  the  sacrament  of  baptism, 
which  is  undoubtedly  made  the  seal  of  conversion  in 
Acts  ii.  38. 

(Wj  Which  is  the  earnest  of  our  inheritance. 
— On  the  word  "  earnest"  (arrluibdn),  a  precious  gift, 
as  surety  for  a  fuller  gift  hereafter,  see  2  Cor.  i.  22. 
The  word  "  inheritance  has  a  correspondent  meaning. 
It  is  a  present  possession  (as  in  Acts  vii.  5),  which  shall 
be  developed  into  a  more  precious  future.  "  We  are 
very  members,  incorporate  in  the  mystical  body  of 
Christ,  and  also  heirs  through  hope  of  His  everlasting 
kingdom." 

Until  the  redemption  of  the  purchased  pos- 
session.—The  "  redemption  "  here  is  the  complete  and 
final  salvation  from  sin  and  death  (as  in  Rom.  viii.  23). 
The  original  word  here  rendered  "purchased  possession  " 
properly  means  "  the  act  of  purchase  or  acquisition," 
and  is  so  used  in  1  Thess.  v.  9 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  14 ;  Heb. 
x.  39.  But  it  seems  clear  that  it  is  here  used  (in  the 
sense  of  our  version)  with  that  confusion  of  idea,  com- 
mon in  English,  though  rare  in  Greek,  under  which  the 
result  of  an  action  is  understood  instead  of  the  action 
itself,  so  that  the  word  "  purchases  "  is  used  for  "  things 
purchased,"  "acquisitions  "  for  "  things  acquired  "  and 
the  like.  The  transition  is  marked  in  relation  to  this 
same  word  in  Mai.  iii.  17  ;  1  Pet.  ii.  9,  where  the  Israel- 
ites are  spoken  of  as  "  a  people  for  acquisition,"  that  is, 
as  a  people  acquired  or  purchased. 

(3)  In  verses  15 — 23,  this  introductory  chapter  ends 
in  a  prayer  for  tin-  enlightenment  of  the  readers  of  this 
Epistle,  that  they  may  understand  all  the  fulness  of  the 
blessings  of  the  gospel.  In  accordance  with  the 
heavenward  direction  of  the  thought  of  the  whole 
Epistle,  these  blessings  are  viewed  in  their  future  com- 
pleteness of  glory  and  power,  of  which  the  present 
exaltation  of  the  risen  Lord  to  tin;  right  hand  of  God, 
as  the  Lord  of  all  creatures,  and  the  Head  of  the 
(  liuivli  His  body,  is  the  earnest  and  assurance. 

W  After  I  heard  of  your  faith  in  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  love  unto  all  the  saints.— These 
words  have  an  almost  exact  parallel  in  Col.  i.  4,  ad- 
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dressed  there  to  a  church  which  St.  Paul  had  not  semi. 
and  have  been  quoted  in  support  of  the  belief  that  this 
Epistle  cannot  have  been  addressed,  properly  and 
solely,  to  the  well-known  Ephesian  Church.  They  are 
not,  however,  decisive,  for  we  have  a  similar  expression 
to  Philemon  (verse  5),  St.  Paul's  own  convert. 

We  may  note  a  distinction  between  "  faith  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  "  and  "  faith  towards  the  Lord  Jesus  "  1  like 
"  the  love  towards  the  saints  ").  Comp.  2  Tim.  i.  13 
(••  faith  and  love  in  Christ  Jesus '"').  "  Faith  in  Christ  "' 
is  a  faith  which,  centred  in  Christ,  nevertheless  rests 
through  Him  on  the  Father ;  recognising  a  "  life  hid 
with  him  in  God  "  (Col.  iii.  3)  and  a  sonship  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus  (Gal.  iii.  26).  The  connection  of  the  two- 
clauses  here  shows  that  such  a  faith  abounds  (i.e.  over- 
flows) unto  love,  first  necessarily  to  God.  so  being 
made  perfect  (Gal.  v.  6),  but  next  towards  all  Hi< 
children.  For  "  this  commandment  we  have  from  Him, 
that  he  who  loveth  God.  love  his  brother  also  "  (1  John 
iv.  21  >. 

(16)  Cease  not  to  give  thanks  for  you,  making 
mention  of  you  in  my  prayers. — Almost  all  St. 
Paul's  Epistles  are  introduced  by  this  union  of  thanks- 
giving and  prayer,  which  is.  indeed,  characteristic  of  the 
right  harmonv  of  all  Christian  worship.  (See  Rom.  i. 
8,  9;  Phil.  i.  3,4;  Col.  i.  3,  4:  1  Thess.  i.  2.  3:  2  Tim. 
i.  3;  Philem.  verse  4.)  In  the  Galatian  Epistle  the 
omission  of  both  is  characteristic ;  in  the  two  Epistles 
to  the  Corinthians  thanksgiving  alone  is  explicitT 
though  prayer  may  be  implied.  But  the  proportion 
of  the  two  elements  varies.  Here  the  thanksgiving- 
has  already  been  offered,  although  in  the  widest  gene- 
rality. Accordingly  all  that  follows  is  prayer.  In 
the  parallel  Colossian  Epistle  (Col.  i.  3 — 13),  which  has 
no  corresponding  preface  of  thanksgiving,  both  ele- 
ments are  co-ordinate,  with  perhaps  a  slight  predo- 
minance of  thanksgiving. 

(i")  The  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. — 
See  John  xx.  17,  "  I  ascend  unto  My  Father  and  your 
Father ;  and  to  My  God  and  your  God."  It  has  been 
noted  that,  while  on  the  cross,  our  Lord,  in  the  cry. 
'•  My  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  Me  ? "  adopted 
the  common  human  language  of  the  Psalmist.  He 
here,  after  His  resurrection,  distinguished  emphati- 
cally between  His  peculiar  relation  to  God  the  Father 
and  that  relation  in  which  we  His  members  call  God 
"our  Father."  St.  Paul's  usual  phrase  (see  above, 
verse  3)  is  "the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ;"  the  phrase  here  used  is  unique,  probably 
substituted  for  the  other  on  account  of  the  use  of  the 
word  "Father"  in  the  next  clause.  It  refers,  of 
course,  entirely  to  our  Lord's  nature  as  the  true  Son 
of  Man.  In  that  respect  God  is  in  the  full  sense 
(which  in  us  is  interrupted  by  sin)  His  God,  in  whom 
He  lived  and  had  His  being.  In  proportion  as  we  ere 
conformed  to  His  likeness,  "  God  is  our  God  for  ever 
and  ever." 

The  Father  of  glory.— Better,  of  the  glory.  This 
phrase  is  again  unique.  We  have,  indeed,  such  phrases 
as  "Father  of  Mercies"  (2  Cor.  i.  3).  "Father  of 
Lights"  (Jas.  i.  17);  and,  on  the  other  hand,  "the 
King  of  Glory "  (Ps.  xxviii.  5),  "  the  God  of  Glory " 
(Acts  vii.  2),  "the  Lord  of  Glory"  (1  Cor.  ii.  8;  Jas. 


The  Glory  of  our  Inheritance. 


EPHESIAXS,   I. 


The  Exaltation  of  Christ. 


the  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Father  of  glory,  may  give  unto  you  the 
spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation  in  the 
knowledge 1  of  him  :  <18)  the  eyes  of  your 
understanding  being  enlightened ;  that 
ye  may  know  what  is  the  hope  of  his 
calling",  and  what  the  riches  of  the  glory 
of  his  inheritance  in  the  saints,  <19>  and 


2  Gr.     of     the 
might  of  hi* 
power. 
I  Or,  for    the   ac- 
knowledgment. 


ii.  1  .  In  all  these  last  instances  "  the  glory  "  seems 
certainly  to  be  the  Sheckinah  of  God's  manifested  pre- 
sence, and  in  all  cases  but  one  is  ascribed  to  onr  Lord. 
But  •'  the  Father  of  the  glory,"  seems  a  phrase  different 
from  all  these.  I  cannot  help  connecting  it  with  the 
inissuic  element  in  the  preceding  clanse,  and  believing 
(with  some  old  interpreters),  in  spite  of  the  strange- 
ness of  expression,  that  God  is  here  called  "the 
Father  of  the  glory  "  of  the  incarnate  Deity  in  Jesus 
Christ  (see  John  i.  14),  called  in  2  Cor.  iv.  6,  a  the 
glory  of  God  in  the  face  (or  person)  of  Jesus  Christ." 
(See  Excursus  A  to  St.  John's  Gospel:  On  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Word ;  dealing  with  the  identification  of  "  the 
Word  "  with  the  Shechinah  by  the  Jewish  interpreters  >. 
The  prayer  which  follows  connects  the  knowledge  of 
the  glory  of  our  inheritance  with  the  exaltation  of  our 
Lord  in  glory. 

The  knowledge  of  him.— The  word  here  ren- 
dered "knowledge"  signifies  "perfect  and  thorough 
knowledge  ; "  and  the  verb  corresponding  to  it  is  used 
distinctively  in  this  sense  in  Luke  i.  4 ;  1  Cor.  xiii.  12. 
It  is  emploved  by  St.  Paul  more  especially  in  his  later 
Epistles  (chap.  iv.  13;  Phil.  i.  9;  Col.  i.  9,  10;  ii.  2 ; 
iii.  10),  dealing  as  they  do  with  the  deeper  things  of 
God,  and  assuming  more  of  a  contemplative  tone.  It 
is  represented  here  as  coming  from  distinct  "revela- 
tion." 

(is)  The  eyes  of  your  understanding.—  The 
true  reading  is  of  your  heart,  for  which  the  words  "  of 
your  understanding  "  have  been  substituted,  so  as  to 
yield  a  simpler  and  easier  expression.  The  heart  is 
similarly  spoken  of  in  relation  to  spiritual  perception  in 
Rom.  L  21 ;  1  Cor.  ii.  9 ;  iv.  5;  it  signifies  the  inner 
man  in  his  entirety ;  and  the  phrase  here  used  seems  to 
convey  the  all-important  truth,  that  for  the  knowledge 
of  God  all  the  faculties  of  understanding,  conscience, 
and  affection  must  be  called  into  enei-gy  by  the  gift 
of  the  light  of  God. 

That  ye  may  know. — The  knowledge  which  St. 
Paul  here  desires  for  the  Ephesians,  in  accordance  with 
«he  whole  tone  of  this  Epistle,  is  a  knowledge  of  heavenly 
things,  only  experienced  in  part  upon  earth — with  an 
experience,  however,  sufficient  to  be  an  earnest  of  the 
hereafter.  The  succession  of  ideas  follows  the  order  of 
conversion — first,  "  calling ;  "  then  acceptance  to  "  in- 
heritance ;  "  lastly.  "  inward  working  of  divine  power'' 
in  the  accepted.  To  each  the  conception  of  looking 
onward  is  attached ;  to  the  "  calling  "  "  hope,"  to  the 
"  inheritance  "  "  glory,"  to  the  "  power  "  the  exaltation 
of  Christ  (and  of  us  with  Him;  see  chap.  ii.  6)  to  the 
right  hand  of  God. 

The  hope  of  his  calling.— (See  chap.  iv.  4.)  That 
is,  probably,  "  the  thing  hoped  for,"  because  promised, 
at  our  calling  (as  in  Gal.  v.  5  ;  Col.  i.  5  ;  Tit.  ii.  3 ;  Heb. 
vi.  18 ;  and  perhaps  1  Tim.  i.  1),  for  the  other  objects 
of  knowledge  with  which  it  is  here  joined  are  certainly 
objective  or  external  to  ourselves.  This  hope  is  of  the 
perfection  of  all,  which  we  are  called  to  enjoy  really, 
but  imperfectly,  here. 


what  is  the  exceeding  greatness  of  his 
power  to  us- ward  who  believe,  according 
to  the  working  of  his  mighty  power,  - 
(20)  which  he  wrought  in  Christ,  when 
he    raised    him   from    the  .  2ft_2„ 

dead,  and  set  him  at  his  giVen  through 
own  right  hand  in  the  the  headship 
heavenly    places,     W    far 


of  Christ. 


The  riches  of  the  glory  of  his  inheritance 
in  the  saints. — Comp.  Col.  i.  27,  "  the  riches  of  the 
glory  of  this  mystery  .  .  .  which  is  Christ  in  you,  the 
hope  of  glory.''  The  inheritance  of  God  is  the  unity 
with  Christ,  in  which  lies  the  earnest  and  hope  of  glory. 
"Among  the  saints"  is  best  connected  with  the  word 
"  inheritance,"  showing  that  our  personal  inheritance 
of  Christ  gives  us  a  place  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
here  and  hereafter. 

(™)  According  to  the  working  of  his  mighty 
power. — More  correctly  (see  margin),  the  working  oj 
the  might  of  His  strength.  The  word  "  power  "  is  a 
general  word  for  force,  which  may  be  latent,  and,  in  fact, 
often  describes  force  which  is  latent,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  word  here  used  for  working  or  energy.  St. 
Paul,  therefore,  adds  that  this  power  of  God  is  not 
latent :  it  actually  works  "  according  to,"  that  is.  up  to 
the  full  measure  of  "the  might  of  the  strength"  of 
God — of  that  strength  which  is  a  part  of  His  nature. 
The  whole  phrase  forms  a  glorious  climax,  in  which  the 
Apostle  accumulates  words  ever  stronger  and  stronger 
to  approach  to  the  description  of  the  omnipotence  of 
the  Spirit.  It  is  a  "  force  of  exceeding  greatness :"  it  is 
an  ever  energetic  force ;  its  only  measure  is  the  im- 
measurable might  of  the  divine  nature.  (Comp.  chap. 
iii.  7;  Phil.  iii.  21 ;  Col.i.  29;  ii.  12.) 

(20)  Which  he  wrought  in  Christ.— The  reality 
of  the  work  of  God  upon  us  is  insm-ed  by  the  reality 
of  that  work  upon  the  true  Son  of  Man,  whose  members 
we  are,  in  His  resurrection,  His  ascension,  His  exalta- 
tion over  all  things  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  and  His 
headship  of  the  Church.  It  is  notable  that,  while  it  is 
on  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
that  the  chief  stress  is  laid  in  the  earlier  Epistles  (as  in 
Rom.  vi.  4—11;  1  Cor.  xv.  12—22,50—57),  in  these 
later  Epistles  the  Apostle  passes  on  beyond  this,  as 
taken  for  granted  (see  Col.  iii.  1).  and  dwells  on  "  Christ 
in  heaven,"  exalted  far  above  all  created  things,  but  yet 
vouchsafing  to  be  in  a  peculiar  sense  the  head  and 
life  of  the  Church  on  earth.  See,  for  example,  Phil.  ii. 
9 — 11 ;  Col.  i.  14—19  ;  and  compare  the  pervading  con- 
ception of  the  Apocalypse.  In  this  advance  of  thought 
he  approaches  to  the  idea  of  our  Lord's  own  great  inter- 
cession (John  xvii.  5  et  seq.),  constantly  connecting  the 
unity  of  His  Church  in  Him  with  the  glory  which  was 
His 'from  all  eternitv.  and  to  which  He  was  to  return — 
"  Now,  O  Father,  glorifv  Thou  Me  with  Thine  own  self 
with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  Thee  before  the  world 
was.  ...  I  will  that  they  also  whom  Thou  hast 
given  Me.  be  with  Me  where  I  am,  that  they  may 
behold  My  glory." 

(2i)  par  above  all  principality,  and  power, 
and  might,  and  dominion.— The  words  here  used 
are  intended  to  include  all  possible  forms  of  power,  cor- 
responding to  the  exhaustive  enumeration  in  Phil.  ii.  10, 
"  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and  things 
under  the  earth."  The  words  rendered  "principality 
and  power"  (more  properly  signifying  "government 
and  the  authority  committed  to  it ")  are  used  in  Luke 
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Tiir  Headship  of  Christ 
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over  His  Church. 


above  all  principality,  and  power,  and 
might,  and  dominion,  and  every  name 
that  is  named,  not  only  in  this  world, 
but   also    in   that   which   is  to   come : 


^  and  hath  put  all  things  under  his  feet, 
and  gave  him  to  be  the  head  over  all  things 
to  the  church,  ^23)  which  is  his  body, 
the  fulness  of  him  that  filleth  all  in  all. 


xii.  11;  xx.  20;  Tit.  iii.  1,  distinctively  for  earthly 
powers ;  in  1  Cor.  xv.  24,  generally  for  all  created  powers 
whatever.  But  St.  Paul  mostly  employs  this  whole 
tfroup  of  words,  especially  in  the  Epistles  of  the  Cap- 
tivity, witli  a  manifest  reference  to  angelic  powers  of 
good  or  evil.  Thus  in  Bom.  viii.  38  wo  read,  of 
"angels,  and  principalities,  and  powers"  (as  in  1  Pet. 
iii.  22.  "  angels, and  authorities,  and  powers");  in  chap. 
iii.  10  of  this  Epistle,  of  "  principalities  and  powers  in 
tin  heavenly  places ;"  and  in  chap.  vi.  12,  of  "  wrestling 
not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  principalities 
and  powers,'  &c. ;  and  in  Col  i.  16,  of  "  things  in  heaven 
and  earth,  visible  and  invisible,  whether  they  be  thrones, 
or  dominions,  or  principalities,  or  powers."  It  is  likely 
that  lie  was  induced  M  to  do  by  the  half-Gnostic  specu- 
lation on  the  nature  and  worship  of  angels,  prevalent 
in  the  later  .Judaism,  of  which  we  have  a  specimen  at 
Colossae  (Col.  ii.  18) — in  the  same  spirit  which  leads  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  dwell  so  em- 
phatically (in  chaps,  i.  and  ii.)  on  the  infinite  superiority 
of  the  Son  of  God  to  all  angels.  We  observe  that  his 
references  to  these  orders  or  aspects  of  the  angelic 
Hierarchy  vary  both  in  fulness  and  iu  order.  (Coinp.,  for 
instance,  this  passage  with  Col.  i.  16.)  Hence  we  gain 
no  encouragement  for  the  elaborate  speculation  in  which 
mm  have  indulged  as  to  the  right  succession  and  relation 
of  the  hosts  of  heaven.  In  this  passage  the  names 
lather  point  to  different  aspects,  than  to  different  orders, 
at  superhuman  power.  The  first  two  words  signify 
appointed  government  and  the  authority  which  is  com- 
mitted to  it ;  the  last  two  the  actual  force  and  the  moral 
force  of  dignity  or  lordship  in  which  it  is  clothed.  In 
tin-  Colossian  passage  the  words  here  placed  first  come 

though  in  the  same  mutual  connection,  and  the 
winds  -  dignities  or  lordships  "  is  connected  with  the 
word  "  thrones,"  not  here  found.  His  purpose  is,  indeed, 
bitter  served  by  this  comparative  vagueness ;  for  that 
purpose  is  to  exalt  the  majesty  of  our  Lord  over  all 
otter,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  whatever  name  it  may 
wear. 

Not  only  in  this  world,  but  also  in  that 
which  is  to  come.— The  word  "world"  is  here  age, 
a. id  the  antithesis  is  exactly  that  of  our  Lord's  words  in 
Matt.  \ ii.  32  (see  Note  there).  Manifestly,  however,  i; 
hew  signifies  "this  life"'  (or  dispensation)  and  "the 
future  life,"  that  is,  the  life  on  this  side,  and  on  the 
oth<-r  aide,  of  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ. 

And  hath  put  all  things  under  his  feet  — 

I  <'or.  xv.  25—28,  where  St.  Paul  deals  with  the 
quotation  from  Ps.  viii.  0,  in  application  to  our  Lord's 
M  •oiiatorial  kingdom.  In  this  passage  these  words  fill 
up  the  picture  of  our  Lord's  transcendent  dignitv.  by  the 
declaration  of  the  actual  subjugation  of  all  the  powers 
of  sin  and  death,  thung  up  against  Him.  in  the  spiritual 
war  which   i,   to  go  on   till   the  appointed  end.      They 

therefore  form  a  natural  link  between  the  description 

of  His  lordship  oyer  all  created  being,  and  of  His 
headship  over  the  Church,  militant  on  earth,  as  well  as 
triumphant  in  livaven. 

And  gave  him  to  be  the  head  over  all  things 
to  the  church,  which  is  his  body.-  This  is  the 

first  time  that  this  celebrated  phrase  is  used,  describing 

I    the   Seed,   and    viewing   the  Church  as  a 

Whole  as  His  body.     It  is  characteristic  that  in  1  Cor. 
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xi.  3,  Christ  is  called  "  the  Head  of  each  man,*'  as  "  the 
man  of  the  woman ;"  whereas  in  this  Epistle  Christ  is 
the  Head  of  the  whole  Church,  on  occasion  of  the 
same  comparison  (see  v.  23).  The  consideration  of  all 
Christians  as  the  "  body  of  Christ  "  is  indeed  found  in 
Bom.  xii.  4;  1  Cor.  xii.  12 — 27:  but  it  is  notable  that  in 
these  passages  the  leading  idea  is,  first,  of  the  indivi- 
duality of  each  member,  and  then,  secondarily,  of  their 
union  in  one  body ;  and  in  1  Cor.  xii.  21,  "  the  head  and 
the  foot,"  just  as  much  as  "  the  eye  and  the  hand,"  are 
simply  looked  upon  as  members.  (Comp.  also  1  Cor. 
vi.  15 ;  x.  17.)  Here,  in  accordance  with  the  great  doc- 
trine of  this  Epistle — the  unity  of  the  whole  of  humanity 
and  of  the  whole  Church,  ideally  co-extensive  with 
that  humanity,  with  Christ — the  metaphor  is  changed. 
The  body  is  looked  upon  as  a,  whole,  Christ  as  its 
Head.  The  idea  is  wrought  out  again  and  again  (see 
chaps,  iv.  15,  16  ;  v.  28 ;  Col.  i.  18 ;  ii.  19)  in  these 
Epistles  of  the  Captivity.  It  is  from  these  that  it  has 
become  a  household  word  in  all  Christian  theology. 
With  some  variation  it  is  expressed  also  in  other  meta- 
phors— the  building  and  the  corner-stone,  the  bride  and 
the  bridegroom.  But  under  the  title  of  the  "  Head  " 
Christ  is  looked  upon  especially  in  His  ruling,  guiding, 
originating  power  over  the  Church.  Probably  the  idea 
of  His  being  the  seat  of  its  life,  though  not  excluded,  is 
secondary ;  whereas  in  His  own  figure  of  the  vine  and 
the  branches  (John  xvi.  6)  it  is  primai'y. 

(23)  The  fulness  of  him  that  filleth  all  in  aU. 
— The  word  pleroma,  "  fulness,"  is  used  in  a  definite  and 
almost  technical  sense  in  the  Epistles  of  the  Captivity, 
and  especially  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  having 
(dear  reference  to  the  speculations  as  to  the  Divine 
Nature  and  the  emanations  from  it,  already  anticipating 
the  future  Gnosticism.  The  word  itself  is  derived  from 
a  verb  signifying,  first,  to  "  fill; "  next  (more  frequently 
in  the  New  Testament),  to  "  fulfil "  or  complete.  It 
is  found  (1)  in  a  physical  sense  of  the  "full  contents  *' 
of  the  baskets,  in  Mark  vi.  43,  viii.  20 ;  and  of  the  earth, 
in  1  Cor.  x.  26—28 ;  and  in  Matt,  ix.  16,  Mark  ii.  21,  it 
is  applied  to  the  patch  of  new  cloth  on  an  old  garment. 
It  is  used  next  (2)  of  fulness,  in  sense  of  the  "  complete 
tale  or  number,"  ''of  time"  and  "seasons,"  in  chap. 
i.  10,  Gal.  iv.  4 ;  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  iu  Bom.  xi. 
12,  25.  In  the  third  place  (3)  it  is  applied  to  the  full 
essence,  including  all  the  attributes,  of  a  thing  or 
person  :  as  of  the  Law  (Bom.  xiii.  10),  and  of  the  bless- 
ing of  Christ  (Bom.  xv.  29).  Lastly  (4),  in  these 
Epistles  it  is  applied,  almost  technically,  to  the  fulness 
of  the  Divine  Nature.  Thus,  in  Col.  i.  19  we  have.  "  It 
pleased  the  Father  that  in  Christ  all  the  fulness  "'—i.e.. 
all  the  fulness  of  the  Divine  Nature—"  should  dwell ;  ** 
Of  (to  take  an  admissible  but  less  probable  construction) 
"  lu  Him  all  the  fidness  is  pleased  to  dwell;"  and 
this  is  explained  in  chap.  ii.  9,  "  In  Him  dwelt  all  the 
fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily."  Similarly,  though  less 
strikingly,  we  read  in  this  Epistle,  that  those  who  are  in 
Christ  are  said  (in  chaps,  iii.  19  ;  iv.  13)  "  to  be  filled 
up  to  all  the  fulness  of  God,"  and  "to  come  to  the 
measure  of  tho  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ.  In 
which  of  these  last  senses  is  the  Church  here  said  to  bo 
the  'fulness  of  Christ?"  If  in  any,  probably  iu  the 
last  of  all.  As  the  individual,  so  the  Church,  by  the 
presence  "of  Him  who  filleth  up  all  things  for  Him- 


G<xl  '*  Qu  icken  ing  of 


EPHESIANS,   II. 


the  Spiritually  Dead, 


CHAPTEE  II.—  M  And  you  hath  he 

Chap.  ii.  1—7.  Gods  quick-  quickened,         who 

ening    of    the    spiritually  ere  jea(j  jn  tres_ 
dead    bj    unity    with    the 


glorified  Christ. 


pusses   and  sins; 


(2)    wherein    in   time    past    ye   walked 

i  according  to  the  course  of  this  world, 

according  to  the  prince  of  the  power  of 

the   air,  the   spirit  that   now  worketh 


self  in  all."'  comes  to  be  "  His  fidness,"  the  complete 
image  of  Him  in  all  His  glorified  humanity.  But  it 
mav  be  questioned  whether  it  is  not  better  to  take  here 
a  different  sense,  corresponding  to  the  "patch"  in 
Matt.  ix.  16,  and  signifying  the  "  complement."'  In  the 
original  Greek  of  Euclid  (in  Book  i.,  Prop.  4),  the  cog- 
nate word,  paretpleroma,  is  used  of  "the  complements." 
In  this  compound  word  the  idea  is,  no  doubt,  more 
unequivocally  expressed.  But  of  the  simple  word  here 
employed  it  may  be  reasonably  contended  that,  if  one 
thing  or  person  alone  is  contemplated,  the  pleroma 
must  be  the  fulness  of  the  one  nature;  if,  as  here,  two 
are  brought  in,  each  will  be  the  "  complement "  to  the 
other — as  the  patch  to  the  garment,  and  the  garment 
to  the  patch.  So  here  (says  Chrysostom)  "  the  com- 
plement of  the  Head  is  the  Body,  and  the  complement 
of  the  Body  is  the  Head."  Thus  by  a  daring  expres- 
sion, St.  Paul  describes  our  Lord  as  conceiving  His 
glorified  humanity  incomplete  without  His  Church; 
and  then,  lest  this  should  seem  to  derogate  even  for  a 
moment  from  His  dignity,  he  adds  the  strongest  de- 
claration of  His  transcendent  power,  "  to  fill  up  for 
Himself  all  things  in  all,"  in  order  to  show  that  we 
are  infinitely  more  incomplete  without  Him  than  He 
without  us.  This  sense,  bold  as  it  is,  certainly  suits  ex- 
actly the  great  idea  of  this  Epistle,  which  differs  from  the 
parallel  Colossian  Epistle  in  this — that  while  both  dwell 
emphatically  on  Christ  the  Head,  and  the  Church  as  His 
Body,  there  the  chief  stress  is  laid  on  the  true  Deity  of 
the  Head,  hei*e  on  the  glory  and  privileges  of  the  Body. 

II. 

[2.  The  unity  of  aU  in  Christ  (chap.  ii.  1—221 
(1) — (a)  The  Quickening  of  Men  from  the 
Death  of  Sin  and  Bondage  of 
Satan,  by  a  personal  union  with  Christ, 
making  them  partakers  of  His  resurrec- 
tion, His  ascension,  His  endless  glory 
(verses  1 — 7). 

(b)  AU  this  not  of  themselves,  but  by  the  free 

grace  of  God,  accepted  in  faith  and  wrought 
out  in  good  works  (verses  8 — 10). 
(2)  Hence    the    Drawing    of    the   Gentiles 
out    of    Hopeless    and    Godless    Es- 
trangement to — 
(«)  Nearness  to  God  in  Christ  (verses  11 — 13) : 
(6)  Union  with  Israel  in  Christ  (verses  14 — 18) ; 

(c)  A  place,  as  living  stones,  in  the  great  fabric 

of  His  Church  (verses  19 — 22 

(1  «.)  Verses  1 — 7  begin  the  fuller  exposition  of  the 
doctrine  implied  in  the  thanksgiving  and  prayer  of  the 
previous  chapter;  starting  from  the  individual  and 
personal  union  of  all  with  Christ,  in  virtue  of  which  they 
partake  of  His  spiritual  life,  His  conquest  of  death, 
and  the  exaltation  of  His  glorified  humanity  to  heaven. 

0)  And  you  hath  he  quickened. —Ami  you  also. 
St.  Paul  here  begins  the  particular  application  to  the 
Ephesians,  which  is  the  main  subject  of  this  chapter, 
broken  off  in  verses  3 — 10,  and  resumed  in  verse  11. 
The  words  "liath  He  quickened"  (or,  properly,  did  He 
quicken)  are  supplied  here  from  verse  5 — rightly,  as 


expressing  the  true  sense  and  tending  to  greater  clear- 
ness, but  perhaps  not  necessarily. 

Trespasses  and  sins.— These  two  words,  more 
often  used  separately,  are  here  brought  together,  to 
form  a  climax.  The  word  rendered  "trespass"  signifies 
a  "swerving  aside  and  falling";  the  word  rendered 
"  sins  "  is  generally  used  by  St.  Paul  in  the  singular 
to  denote  "sin"  in  the  abstract,  and  signifies  an 
entire  "  missing  of  the  mark  "  of  life.  Hence,  even  in 
the  plural,  it  denotes  universal  and  positive  principles 
of  evil  doing,  while  "trespass"  rather  points  to  failure 
in  visible  and  special  acts  of  those  not  necessarily 
out  of  the  right  way. 

(*)  The  course  (or,  age)  of  this  world.— Here 
again  are  united  the  two  words  often  rendered  by 
"  world,"  the  former  signifying  simply  "  the  age,"  or 
appointed  period  of  this  visible  universe,  the  latter  its 
material  and  sensuous  character.  When  we  are  warned 
against  the  one  fas  in  Rom.  xii.  2,  "  Be  not  conformed 
to  this  world;  "  see  also  1  Cor.  i.  20;  ii.  6;  2  Tim.  iv. 
10).  it  is  against  the  "  vanity  " — that  is,  the  transitoriness 
and  unreality — of  the  present  life ;  when  against  the 
other  (see  Gal.  iv.  3;  vi.  14;  Col.  ii.  8 — 10),  it  is 
against  its  "pomp,"  its  carnal,  material,  unspiritual 
splendour.  Here  the  former  life  of  the  Ephesians  is 
described  as  at  once  transitory  and  carnal. 

The  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air.— The  con- 
nection of  the  "world"  with  the  Evil  One  as  its 
"  prince "  is  not  uncommon  in  Holy  Scripture  (see 
John  xii.  31;  xiv.  30;  xvi.  11);  and  the  "power"  of 
this  passage  is  exactly  that  which  Satan  claims  as 
"  committed  "  to  him  in  Luke  iv.  32.  But  the  phrase 
"  the  power  of  the  air''  is  unique  and  difficult.  We 
note  (1 )  that  this  phrase  signifies  not  "  a  power  over 
the  air,"  but  "  a  power  dwelling  in  the  region  of  the 
air."  Now,  the  word  "power"  (see  Note  on  chap.  i. 
21),  both  in  the  singular  and  the  plural,  is  used  in  this 
Epistle,  almost  technically,  of  superhuman  power. 
Here,  therefore,  the  Evil  One  is  described  as  "the 
prince,"  or  ruler,  of  such  superhuman  power — considered 
here  collectively  as  a  single  power,  prevailing  over  the 
world,  and  working  in  the  children  of  disobedience — in 
the  same  sense  in  which  he  is  called  the  "  prince  of  the 
devils,"  the  individual  spirits  of  wickedness  (Matt,  ix.34; 
xii.  24).  Next  (2),  Why  is  this  spoken  of  as  ruling  "  in 
the  air  "  ?  There  may  possibly  be  allusion  (as  has  been 
supposed)  to  the  speculations  of  Jewish  or  Gentile 
philosophy;  but  it  seems  far  more  probable  that  the 
••  air  "  is  here  meant  simply  to  describe  a  sphere,  and 
therefore  a  power,  below  the  heaven  and  yet  above  the 
earth.  The  "  air "  is  always  opposed  to  the  bright 
"ether,"  or  to  the  spiritual  "heaven";  the  word  and 
its  derivatives  carry  withihein  the  ideas  of  cloudiness, 
mist,  and  even  darkness.  Hence  it  is  naturally  used  to 
suggest  the  conception  of  the  evil  power,  as  allowed 
invisibly  to  encompass  and  move  above  this  world,  yet 
overruled  by  the  power  of  the  true  heaven,  which  it  vainly 
strives  to  overcloud  and  hide  from  earth.  In  chap, 
vi.  12  the  powers  of  evil  are  described  with  less  pre- 
cision of  imagery,  as  dwelling  "  in  heavenly  places,"  the 
opposition  being  there  only  between  what  is  human  and 
superhuman ;  yet  even  there  the  "  darkness  "  of  this 
world  is  referred  to,  corresponding  to  the  conception  of 
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The  Grace  of  the  Spirit. 


in  the  children  of  disobedience :  (3) 
among-  whom  also  we  all  had  onr  con- 
versation in  times  past  in  the  lusts  of 
our  flesh,  fulfilling  the  desires1  of  the 


1  Gr.  the  wills. 


flesh  and  of  the  mind;  and  were  by 
nature  the  children  of  wrath,  even  as 
others.  (4)  But  God,  who  is  rich  in 
mercy,  for  his  great  love  wherewith  he 


cloudiness    and    dimness    always    attaching    to    "the 

■IT." 

The  spirit  that  now  worketh  in  the  children 
of  disobedience. — The  Greek  here  shows  that  the 
-word  "  spirit "  must  be  taken  in  apposition,  not  to 
••prince."  as  an  English  reader  would  naturally  sup- 
pose, but  to  "  power."  As  the  individual  demons  when 
considered  as  working  on  the  human  spirit  are  called 
spirits—"  unclean  spirits  "  in  the  Gospels,  "  evil  spirits  " 
in  Acts  xix.  12  (comp.  Acts  xvi.  16), "  deceiving  spirits  " 
in  1  Tim.  iv.  1 — so  here  the  collective  power  of  evil, 
uiimHiihhT  as  working  in  "the  children  of  dis- 
obedience," is  called  "  a  spirit,"  like  the  "  spirit  of  the 
world,"  in  1  Cor.  ii.  12,  but  here  even  more  distinctly 
opposed  to  the  "  Spirit  of  God."  In  reference  to  this 
spiritual  power  over  the  soul  our  Lord's  casting  out 
(lemons  is  described  (Acts  x.  28)  as  a  deliverance  of 
-those  who  were  *'  oppressed  of  the  devil ;  "  the  apostolic 
work  of  conversion  (Acts  xxvi.  18)  as  a  turning  "  from 
the  power  of  Satan  to  God,"  and  excommunication  as 
«' a  deliverance  to  Satan"  (1  Cor.  v.  5;  1  Tim.  i.  20); 
and  in  2  Thess.  ii.  9  exactly  the  same  word  for  "  in- 
ward working  "  is  applied  to  the  action  of  Satan  on  the 
soul.  From  this  half -personal  use  of  the  word  "  spirit  " 
it  is  easy  to  pass  to  the  more  abstract  sense  of  an  inner 
spiritual  principle  (as  in  Bom.  viii.  15 ;  xi.  8;  2  Tim.  i. 
7  ;  1  John  iv.  6). 

(3)  Among  whom  also  we  all  .  .  .—Up  to  this 
point  St.  Paul  had  addressed  himself  especially  to  the 
Ephesians  as  Gentiles  :  now  he  extends  the  description 
of  alienation  to  "  all."  Jews  and  Gentiles  alike,  as 
formerly  reckoned  among  the  children  of  disobedience. 
It  is  indeed  the  great  object  of  this  chapter  to  bring 
out  the  equality  and  unity  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  in 
the  Church  of  Christ;  and  this  truth  is  naturally  in- 
troduced by  a  statement  of  their  former  equality  in 
al it-nation  and  sin. 

In  the  lusts  of  our  flesh,  fulfilling  the  desires 
of  the  flesh  and  of  the  mind. — The  parallelism  of 
tlii-ii'  two  clauses  illustrates  very  clearly  the  extended 
sense  in  which  the  word  "  flesh  "  is  used  by  St.  Paul, 
as  may  indeed  be  seen  by  the  catalogue  of  the  works  of 
the  flesh  in  Gal.  v.  19,  20.  For  here  "  the  flesh."  in  the 
first  clause,  includes  both  "  the  flesh  and  the  mind  "  (cr. 
more  properly,  the  thoughts)  of  the  second;  that 
j>.  it  includes  both  the  appetites  and  tin-  passions  of 
our  fleshly  nature,  and  also  the  "thoughts"  of  the 
mind  itself,  so  far  as  it  is  devoted  to  this  visible  world 
use.  alienated  from  God,  and  therefore  under  the 
influence  of  the  powers  of  eviL  In  fact,  in  scriptural 
ii-.-  tin-  sine  of  "the  flesh,"  "the  world,"  and  "the 
devil"  are  not  different  classes  of  sins,  but  different 
aspects  of  -;n,  and  any  one  of  the  three  great  enemies 
is  made  at  times  to  represent  all. 

And  were  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath, 
even  as  Others  (or  rather,  the  others— thni  is.  the 
heathen).— From  this  passage  the  phrase  "  children  of 
wrath"  has  passed  into  Christian  theology  as  an  almost 
technical  description  of  the  BnngMMMte  Mate.  Hence 
it  needs  careful  examination.  (1)  Now  the  phrase 
•children  of  wrath"  | corresponding  almost  exactly 
hildrenof  a  curse. "  in  2  Pet.  ii.  Ii)  seems  borrowed 
from  the  Hebrew  use  in  th»  Old  Testament  bv  which 
;as  in  1  Sam.  xx.  30;  2  Sam.  xii.  5)  a  "sou  of  death  "  i> 
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one  under  sentence  of  death,  and  in  Isa.  lvii.  4  (the  Greek 
translation)  "  children  of  destruction  "  are  those  doomed 
to  perish.  In  this  sense  we  have,  in  John  xvii.  12,  "  the- 
son  of  perdition  ; "  and  in  Matt,  xxiii.  15.  "  the  son  of 
hell."  It  differs,  therefore,  considerably  from  the 
phrase  "children  of  disobedience  "  (begotten,  as  it  were, 
of  disobedience)  above.  But  it  is  notable  that  the  word 
for  "  children  "  here  used  is  a  term  expressing  endear- 
ment and  love,  and  is  accordingly  properly,  and  almost 
invariably,  applied  to  our  relation  to  God.  When, 
therefore,  it  is  used  as  in  this  passage,  or,  still  more 
strikingly,  in  1  John  iii.  10,  "  children  of  the  devil '" 
(comp.  John  viii.  44),  there  is  clearly  an  intention  to 
arrest  the  attention  by  a  startling  and  paradoxical  ex- 
pression. "  We  were  children,"  not  of  God,  not  of  His 
love,  but  "  of  wrath  " — that  is,  His  wrath  against  sin ; 
"  born  (see  Gal.  iii.  10 — 22  ;  iv.  4)  under  the  law,"  and 
therefore  "  shut  up  under  sin,"  and  "  under  the  curse.' 
(2)  Next,  we  have  the  phrase  "  by  nature,"  which,  in 
the  true  reading  of  the  original,  is  interposed,  as  a  kind 
of  limitation  or  definition,  between  "  children  "  and  •'  of 
wrath."  In  the  first  instance  it  was  probably  suggested 
by  the  reference  to  Israel,  who  were  by  covenant,  not 
by  nature,  the  chosen  people  of  God.  Now  the  word 
"nature,"  applied  to  humanity,  indicates  what  is 
common  to  all,  as  opposed  to  what  is  individual,  or 
what  is  inborn,  as  opposed  to  what  is  acquired.  But 
whether  it  refers  to  humanity  as  it  was  created  by  God, 
or  to  humanity  as  it  has  become  by  "fault  and  corruption 
of  nature,"  must  always  be  determined  by  the  context. 
Here  the  reference  is  clearly  to  the  latter.  "  Nature " 
is  opposed  to  "  grace  " — that  is,  the  nature  of  man  as 
alienated  from  God,  to  the  nature  of  man  as  restored  to 
his  original  birthright,  the  "image  of  God,"  in  Jesus 
Christ.  (See  Rom.  v.  12 — 21.)  The  existence  of  an 
inborn  sinfulness  needs  no  revelation  to  make  it 
evident  to  those  who  have  eyes  to  see.  It  needs  v, 
revelation — and  such  a  revelation  the  gospel  gives — 
to  declare  to  us  that  it  is  not  mans  true  nature,  and 
that  what  is  really  original  is  not  sin.  but  righteous- 
ness. (3)  The  whole  passage,  therefore,  describes  the 
state  of  men  before  their  call  to  union  with  Christ, 
as  naturally  ''  under  wrath,"  and  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  full  description,  in  Rom.  i.  18,  ii.  16,  of  those  on 
whom  "the  wrath  of  God  is  revealed.*'  There  man's 
state  is  depicted  as  having  still  some  knowledge  of 
God  (Rom.  i.  19 — 21),  as  having  "the  work  of  the  law 
written  on  the  heart"  (Rom.  ii.  14,  15),  and  accord- 
ingly as  being  still  under  a  probation  before  God 
(Rom.  ii.  6 — 11).  Elsewhere  we  learn  that  Christ,  "the 
Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,"  died  for 
all.  even  "the  ungodly"  (Rom.  v.  6 — 8;  Rev.  xiii.  1); 
and  that  none  are  wholly  excluded  from  His  atonement 
but  those  who  "  tread  under  foot  the  Sou  of  God.  and 
count  the  blood  of  the  covenant  an  unholy  thing  "  (Heb 
x.  29).  Hence  that  state  is  not  absolutely  lost  or  hope- 
loss.  But  yet,  when  the  comparison,  as  here,  is  with 
the  salvation  of  the  gospel,  they  are  declared  "children 
of  wrath  "  who  are  "  strangers  to  the  new  covenant  of 

Eromise,"  with  its  two  supernatural  gifts  of  justification 
y  faith  and  sanctification  in  the  Spirit,  and  their  con- 
dition is  described,  comparatively  but  not  absolutely, 
as  "having  no  hope,  and  without  God  in  the  world." 
1  Rich  in  mercy.— Not  only  merciful,  but  rich 


The  Quickening  and  Exaltation 
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oj  the  Regenerate  Soul. 


loved  us,  (5)  even  when  we  were  dead 
in  sins,  hath  quickened  us  together 
with  Christ,  (by  grace  ye  are  saved;) 
W  and  hath  raised  us  up  together,  and 
made  «s  sit  together  in  heavenly  places 


in  Christ  Jesus  :  (7>  that  in  the  ages  to 
come  he  might  shew  the  exceeding 
riches  of  his  grace  in  his  kindness 
toward  us  through  Christ  Jesus.  (8>  For 
by  grace   are  ye   saved  through  faith ; 


••  in  the  multitude  of  mercy,"  as  attaching  even  to  those 
dead  in  sin  (see  Chrysostom  on  this  passage).  The 
idea  of  richness  in  grace,  glory,  mercy,  is  especially 
frequent  in  this  Epistle.  (See  chaps,  i.  7,  18 ;  ii.  7 ; 
iii.  8.  16.) 

For  his  great  love. — Again,  as  in  chap.  i.  4.  stress 
is  laid  on  the  love  of  God,  before  all  else,  as  the  one 
moving  cause  of  salvation.  (Comp.  Rom.  v.  8,  "  God 
eommendeth  His  love  towards  us,  in  that,  while  we 
were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us.") 

PJ  Even  when  we  were  dead  in  sins. — These 
words  should  be  connected,  not  with  "  loved  us,"  but 
with  "hath  cpaiekened,"  or  rather,  quickened.  He 
brought  life  out  of  spiritual  death. 

(5,  tj)  The  thought  in  these  verses  follows  exactly  the 
same  course  as  in  chap.  i.  19,  20.  There  the  type  and 
earnest  of  the  working  of  God's  mighty  power  are 
placed  in  the  resurrection,  the  ascension,  the  glorifica- 
tion of  Christ  Himself  in  His  human  nature.  Here 
what  is  there  implied  is  worked  out — (1)  All  Christians 
are  declared  to  be  quickened  (or,  risen  again)  to  spiritual 
life  with  Christ,  according  to  His  promise,  "  Because  I 
live,  ye  shall  live  also"  (John  xiv.  19).  (See  the  exact 
parallel  in  Col.  ii.  13.)  But  there  is  a  promise  even 
beyond  this  :  "I  am  the  life  :  whosoever  liveth  and  be- 
lieveth  in  Me  shall  never  die"  (John  xi.  25  ;  comp.  also 
v.  21 ;  xvii.  2).  Hence,  even  more  emphatically,  and  in 
full  accordance  with  this  latter  promise,  we  have  in  Col. 
iii.  4,  "  Christ  who  is  our  life ;  "  as  in  2  Cor.  iv.  10,  11, 
"The  life  of  Jesus  is  made  manifest  in  us."  What 
this  "  life  eternal "  is  He  Himself  declares  (John  xvii. 
3) — "  to  know  the  only  true  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom 
He  has  sent.*'  (2)  Next,  this  partaking  of  the  life  of 
Christ  is  brought  out  in  two  striking  forms — as  a  par- 
taking, not  only  of  His  resurrection  (as  in  Bom.  vi.  5; 
1  Cor.  xv.  20 — 22;  Phil.  iii.  11),  but  also  (in  a  phase 
of  thought  peculiar  to  these  Epistles)  of  His  ascension 
"  to  the  heavenly  places."  This  is  "  in  Christ  Jesus,"  in 
virtue  of  a  personal  and  individual  union  with  Christ. 
It  implies  blessings,  both  present  and  future,  or  rather 
one  blessing,  of  which  we  have  the  earnest  now  and  the 
fulness  hereafter — for  the  resurrection  and  ascension  of 
Christ  are  even  now  the  perfection  and  glorification  of 
humanity  in  Him.  (3)  So  far  as  we  are  really  and  vitally 
His  members,  such  perfection  and  glorification  are  ours 
now,  by  His  intercession  (that  is,  His  continued  media- 
tion for  us  in  heaven)  and  by  His  indwelling  in  us  by  the 
Spirit  on  earth.  The  proof  of  partaking  His  resurrection 
is  "  newness  of  life,"  "death  unto  sin,  and  new  birth  unto 
righteousness  "  (Rom.  vi.  5 — 11),  which  is  in  Col.  iii.  12 
expressly  connected  with  the  entrance  upon  unity  with 
Christ  in  baptism.  The  proof  of  having  "our  life 
hid  in  Christ  at  the  right  hand  of  God,"  is  "the 
setting  our  affection  on  things  above  "  (Col.  iii.  1),  by 
which  "  in  heart  and  mind  we  thither  ascend,  and  with 
Him  continually  dwell."  (4)  These  proofs  are  seen  only 
in  measure  here.  Through  the  change  which  we  call 
death,  we  pass  at  once  to  a  still  higher  stage  of  life, 
by  fuller  union  with  Christ  (2  Cor.  v.  6 — 8),  and  at  the 
great  day  we  shall  have  both  in  perfection — perfect 
newness  of  life  in  "  likeness  to  Him "  (1  John  iii.  2), 
and  perfect  glorification  in  Him  in  that  communion 


with  God  which  is  heaven  (John  xvii.  5,  10,  24).  The 
one  thing  which  St.  Paul  does  not  attribute  to  us  is 
that  which  is  His  alone — the  place  "  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  Father." 

(7)  In  the  ages  to  come.— Properly,  the  ages  which 
are  coming  on — the  ages  both  of  time  and  of  eternity, 
looked  upon  in  one  great  contimuty.  Here,  again,  the 
manifestation  of  the  riches  of  God's  grace  is  looked 
upon  as  His  special  delight,  and  as  His  chosen  way  ot 
manifesting  His  own  self  to  His  creatures. 

In  his  kindness.— The  word  "kindness"  (pro- 
perly, facility,  or  readiness  to  serve  another)  is  applied 
to  that  phase  of  God's  mercy  in  which  it  shows  Him 
as  "  ready  to  receive,  and  most  willing  to  pardon." 
Thus  we  find  it  in  Luke  vi.  35  used  for  His  goodness 
"  to  the  unthankful  and  evil ";  in  Rom.  ii.  4  it  is  joined 
with  "long-suffering  and  patience";  in  Rom.  xi.  22 
opposed  to  abrupt  "  severity  " ;  in  Tit.  iii.  4,  connected 
with  love  to  man,  "  philanthropy " ;  and  it  is  also  used 
in  similar  connections  when  attributed  to  man  (1  Cor. 
xiii.  4;  2  Cor.  vi.  6 ;  Gal.  v.  22  ;  Col.  iii.  12).  Hence  in 
this  passage  it  is  especially  appropriate,  because  so  much 
stress  has  been  laid  on  the  former  sinfulness  and  god- 
lessness  of  those  to  whom  God's  mercy  waited  to  be 
gracious.  There  is  a  similar  appropriateness  in  the  re- 
petition of  the  name  of  our  Lord  "through  Christ  Jesus," 
for  this  gentle  patience  and  readiness  to  receive  sinners 
was  so  marked  a  feature  of  His  ministry  that  to  the 
Pharisees  it  seemed  an  over-facility,  weakly  condoning 
sin.  "  Through  Him,"  therefore,  the  kindness  of  God 
was  both  shown  and  given. 

(1  6.)  Verses  8 — 10  (taking  up  and  working  out  the 
parenthetical  "  by  grace  ye  are  saved  "  of  verse  5)  form 
an  instructive  link  of  connection  between  these  Epistles 
and  those  of  the  earlier  group,  especially  the  Epistles  to 
the  Galatians  and  Romans.  (Comp.  Phil.  iii.  9.)  In  both 
there  is  the  same  doctrine  of  "  Justification  by  Faith," 
the  same  denial  of  the  merit  of  good  works,  the  same 
connection  of  good  works  with  the  grace  of  God  in  us. 
But  what  is  there  anxiously  and  passionately  contended 
for,  is  here  briefly  summarised,  and  calmly  assumed  as  a 
thing  known  and  allowed.  Even  the  technical  phrases — 
the  word  "justification,"  and  the  declaration  of  the 
nullity  of  "  the  Law" — are  no  longer  used. 

(8)  By  grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith  — 
Properly,  ye  have  been  saved ;  ye  were  saved  at  first, 
and  continue  in  a  state  of  salvation.  In  verse  5  this 
thought  is  introduced  parenthetically,  naturally  and 
irresistibly  suggested  by  the  declaration  of  the  various 
steps  of  regeneration  in  Christ.  St.  Paul  now  returns 
to  it  and  works  it  out,  before  passing  on,  in  verse  11,  to 
draw  out  by  "  wherefore  "  the  conclusion  from  verses 
1 — 7.  Remembering  how  the  Epistles  were  written 
from  dictation,  we  may  be  inclined  to  see  in  this 
passage  among  others,  an  insertion  made  by  th» 
Apostle,  on  a  revision  of  that  already  written. 

The  two  phrases — "  justification  by  faith  "  and  "  sal- 
vation by  grace  " — are  popularly  identified,  and,  indeed, 
are  substantially  identical  in  meaning.     But  the  latter 
properly  lays  stress  on  a  more  adA'anced  stage  of  the 
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Tlte  Root  of 
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The  Fruit  of  Works. 


and 
Chap. 

by. 

claimed 

works. 


that    not    of    yourselves : 


it     is 
-  the  gift  of  God:     (9)  not 
Received  Gf   -works,    lest    any    man 
nby  should  boast.      <l0)  For  Ave 
are       his       workmanship, 
•d    in    Christ    Jesus    unto    good 


1  Or,  prepared. 


works,  which  God  hath  before  or- 
dained l  that  we  should  walk  in  them. 
(n>  Wherefore  remember,  chap.  ii.  11— 13. 
that  ye  beinq  in  time  past  The     Gentiles 

/-i       i  —x  j/!       ^iii        drawn  near  to 

Gentiles  in  the  flesh,  who  God    in  Jesus 

are   called  Uncircumcision  Christ. 


■VtaM  <>f  redemption  in  Christ.  Thus,  in  Rom.  v.  9, 
1"'  "  having:  been  justified/'  "  having  been  reconciled," 
"we  shall  be  saved"),  salvation  is  spoken  of  as 
following  on  the  completed  act  of  justification  (as 
the  release  of  a  prisoner  on  his  pronounced  pardon); 
and  it  is  described,  here  aud  elsewhere,  as  a  con- 
tinuous process — a  state  continuing  till  the  final 
judgment.  Hence  to  lav  especial  stress  on  salvation  ae- 
00*00.  better  with  the  whole  idea  of  this  Epistle — the 
oiintinuous  indwelling  in  Christ — than  to  bring  out,  as 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  one  complete  act  of 
justification  for  His  sakv.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
expression  of  the  truth  corresponds  almost  verbally 
with  the  words  of  St.  Peter  at  the  Council  of  Jerusalem 
{Acts  xv.  11).  '-We  believe  that  through  the  grace  of 
God  we  shall  be  (properly.  v:e  icere)  saved."  except  that 
here  the  original  snows  that  the  salvation  is  looked  upon 
as  a  completed  act,  like  justification.  It  is  also  to  be 
noted  that  the  use  of  the  name  "  Saviour,"  applied  both 
to  God  and  to  Christ,  belongs  entirely  to  the  later 
Epistles.  It  is  used  once  in  this  Epistle  (chap.  v.  23) 
and  once  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  (chap. 
iii.  20).  but  no  less  than  ten  times  in  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  five  times  in  the  Second 
Epistle  of  St.  Peter.  The  phrase  in  the  text  is,  as 
always  in  this  Epistle,  theologically  exact.  Grace  is  the 
moving  cause  of  salvatiou :  faith  only  the  instrument 
by  whieh  it  is  laid  hold  of. 

And  that  not  of  yourselves:  it  is  the  gift 
Of  God.— This  attribution  of  all  to  the  gift  of  God  seems 
ver  the  whole  idea    both  the  gift  of  salvation  and 
the  gift  of  faith  to  accept  it.     The  former  part  is  en- 
forced by  the  words  "  not  of  works,"  the  latter  by  the 
iration,    "we   (and    all    that    is   in    us)    are    His 
workmanship."     The    word    here  rendered    "gift"  is 
peculiar  to  this  passage ;  the  word  employed  in  Rom.  v. 
16,  ft  1\.  for  "free  gift"  (ehmrUma)  having  been 
appropriated    bott  in  the  singular  and  plural)  to  special 
"gifts"  of  grace. 

<»)  Wot  of  works,  lest  any  man  should  boast. 

.  this  vers..  «-.•  have  tin-  echo  of  the  past  Judaisms 

-urns  up  briefly  the  whole  argument  of 

v.  25.     There  is  a  similar  reminisce  nee. 

distinct  and  detached,  in  Phil.  iii.  2 — 9. 

Wo  are  his  workmanship.— This  verse,  on 

the  contrary,  i*  unique  and  remarkable,  characteristic 

of  the  idea  with  whieh  this  Bpietfa  starts     the  election 

stinntion  of  God,  making  us  what  we  are — 

«°d  trikingly,  not  only  to  the  first 

on.  hut  even  lotto  mod   worksVni.-h    follow 

it.     The  word  rendered  '•workmanship"  is  OtiW  used 

•**e*""re  in    i:  is  applied  to  the 

n.     EVofaabh  hero  also  it 

does  not  exclude  our  first  creation.     W,   .",,•.    His  whollv 

and  al.s..l„telv     Bat  the  ,„.xt  dan-.-  ttowl  that  St    Paul 

I  especially  to  the  '•  ,„.w  creation"  in  Christ  Jem 

Created  in  Christ  Jesus- This  creation,  when 

actively,  is  the  "  new  creation  "  (2  Cor. 

as.  indeed,  is  the  ease  l.elow  (verse 

■  ne    new   man  "      In 
this  pasrage,  however,  St.  Paul  dwells.  Uot  on  distinc- 
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tion  from  the  old  creation,  but  rather  on  analogy  t )  it  • 
in  both  we  are  simply  God's  creatures. 

Unto  good  works.  —  Properly,  on  the  basis 
(or,  condition)  of  good  works  (as  in  Gal.  v.  13 ;  1  Thess. 
iv.  17 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  14).  The  good  works,  in  them- 
selves future,  being  (as  the  next  clause  shows)  con- 
templated as  already  existent  in  God's  foreknowledge, 
and  as  an  inseparable  characteristic  of  the  regenerate 
life. 

Which  God  hath  before  ordained  that  we 
should  walk  in  them.— There  is,  perhaps,  in  all 
Scripture,  no  stronger  expression  of  the  great  mystery 
of  God's  predestination ;  for  it  is  here  declared  in  re- 
ference, not  only  to  the  original  call  aud  justification 
and  regeneration  of  the  soul,  but  also  to  the  actual  good 
works,  in  which  the  free-will  and  energy  of  man  are 
most  plainly  exercised ;  and  in  which  even  here  we  are 
said  not  to  be  moved,  but  "  to  walk  "  by  our  own  act. 
In  much  the  same  sense  St.  Paul,  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Philippians  (chap.  iii.  12,  13),  uses  the  well- 
known  paradox.  '"Work  out  your  own  salvation  .  .  , 
for  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  you,  both  to  will  and  to  do 
of  His  good  pleasure."  Both  truths — God's  preordi- 
nation and  man's  responsible  freedom — are  emphasised. 
For  the  reconcilement  of  the  two  we  must  wait  till  we 
"  know  even  as  we  are  known." 

(2  a.)  Yerses  11—13,  resuming  the  thread  of  argu- 
ment from  verse  7,  dwell  on  the  drawing  of  the 
Gentiles  into  a  personal  unity  with  God  in  Christ— 
not.  however  (as  before),  out  of  the  deadness  of  siu  and 
bondage  of  Satan,  but  rather  out  of  the  condition  of 
alienation  from  God.  from  His  covenant  and  His  pro- 
mise, iu  which  they  stood  contrasted  with  His  chosen 
people. 

(n)  Gentiles  in  the  flesh—  i.e.,  not  haying  the 
bOGuy  impress  of  circumcision,  sealing  the  Jewish 
covenant. 

Who  are  called  Uncircumcision  by  that 
which  is  caUed  the  Circumcision.— The  use  of 
the  phrase  "  called  "—with  a  touch  of  the  contempt  im- 
plied in  our  phrase  "the  so-called" — simply  implies 
that  now  Circumcision  and  Uncircumcision  were  mere 
names,  virtually  'nothing."  The  declaration  of  the 
nullity  of  circumcision  as  a  religious  distinction  is  often 
tted,  yet  takes  various  forms.  Thus,  in  1  Cor. 
vii.  19,  it  is  contrasted  with  the  practical  reality  of 
Obedience  to  God's  commandments  ;  in  Gal.  v.  6,  with 
the  inner  reality  of  "faith  working  by  love";  in  Gal. 
vi.  15,  with  the  divine  gift  of  the"- new  creation";  in 
Col.  iii.  11,  with  the  spiritual  unity  of  all  in  Christ. 
(Comp.  also  the  whole  argument  of  Rom.  ii.  25— iv.  12.1 

In  the  flesh  made  by  hands.— St.  Paul,  however, 
not  content  with  this,  suggests  by  the  addition  of  these 
last  words  a  contrast  between  the  false  or  carnal,  and 
the  true  or  spiritual  circumcision,  attributing  the  former 
to  the  unbelieving  Jews,  the  latter  to  all  Christians. 
I  Ins  contrast  is  expressly  announced  iu  the  other 
Epistles  of  this  period,  In  Phil.  iii.  2,  3,  we  read, 
'  Beware  of  the  concision ;  for  we  are  the  circumcision." 


The  Gentiles,  once  Aliens, 


ephesiam;,  ii. 


now  made  niyh  to  God, 


by  that  which  is  called  the  Circumcision 
in  the  flesh  made  by  hands ;  (12»  that  at 
that  time  ye  were  without  Christ,  being 
aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel, 
and   strangers   from   the   covenants   of 


promise,  having  no  hope,  and  without 
God  in  the  world:  (l3^  but  now  in  Christ 
Jesus  ye  who  sometimes  were  far  oft' 
are  made  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ. 
(i4)  for  he  is  our  peace,  who  hath  made 


In  Col.  ii.  11.  still  more  distinctly,  in-  significant  con- 
nection with  the  appointed  means  of  entrance  into  the 
Christian  covenant,  and  significant  contrast  with  the 
effete  Jewish  ordinance,  "  Li  whom  also  ye  are  eircuin- 
cised  with  the  circumcision  not  made  with  hands  .  .  . 
in  the  circumcision  of  Christ  ;  buried  with  Him  in 
baptism,  in  which  also  ye  are  risen  with  Him."  In 
that  true  circumcision  lies  the  distinction  between  the 
Church,  which  is  the  spiritual  Israel,  and  the  heathen 
world  without. 

(12)  This  verse  gives  a  dark  and  terrible  picture  of 
the  former  heathen  condition  of  the  Ephesians,  inten- 
tionally contrasted  in  every  point  with  the  description 
of  Christian  privilege  in  verses  19,  20.  That  condition 
is  first  summed  up  in  one  expression.  They  were 
"separate  from  Christ."  Then  from  this  are  drawn 
two  gloomy  consequences :  first  (1),  that  they  had  no 
part  in  God's  special  covenant,  "alienated  from  the 
commonwealth  of  Israel,"  and  so  "strangers  to  the 
(often  repeated)  covenants  of  the  promise"  of  the 
Messiah;  next  (2),  that,  thus  left  in  "  the  world,"  they 
had  "  no  hope  "  of  spiritual  life  and  immortality,  and 
were  "  godless"  in  thought  and  act.  For  Christ  is  at 
once  the  end  and  substance  of  the  covenant  of  Israel, 
and  the  Revealer  of  God.  and  therefore  of  spiritual 
life  in  man,  to  all  mankind.  To  be  without  Him  is  to 
lose  both  covenant  and  light.  On  (1)  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  word  used  is  not  "  aliens,"  but  "  alienated."  im- 
plying— what  is  again  and  again  declared  to  ns — that 
the  covenant  with  Israel,  as  it  was  held  in  trust  for  the 
blessing  of  "all  families  of  the  earth."  so  also  was 
simply  the  true  birthright  of  humanity,  from  which 
mankind  had  fallen.  The  first  "  covenant  "  iu  scrip- 
ture (Gen.  ix.  8—17)  is  with  the  whole  of  the  post- 
diluvian race,  and  is  expressly  connected  with  the 
reality  of  "the  image  of  God"  in  man  (Gen.  ix. 
6).  The  succeeding  covenants  (as  with  Abraham. 
Moses,  and  David)  all  contain  a  promise  concerning 
the  whole  race  of  man.  Hence  the  Gentiles  (as  the 
utterances  of  prophecy  showed  more  and  more  clearly 
while  the  ages  rolled  on)  were  exiles  from  what  should 
have  been  their  home  ;  and  their  call  into  the  Church  of 
Christ  was  a  restoration  of  God's  wandering  children. 
In  relation  to  (2'  it  is  impossible  not  to  observe,  even  in 
the  highest  forms  of  heathen  philosophy,  how  their 
comparative  "  godlessness  "— the  absence  of  any  clear 
notion  of  a  real  spiritual  tie  of  nature  between  God  and 
man — made  their  "hope"  of  life  and  immortality, 
though  still  cherished,  shadowy  and  micertain.  always 
stronger  in  itself  than  in  its  grounds.  But  St.  Paul's 
description  ought  to  be  applied  strictly,  not  to  heathen 
life  in  its  nobler  and  purer  forms,  but  to  the  heathen 
life  of  Asia  Minor  in  his  days.  What  that  was  iu 
noral  degradation  and  in  loss  of  all  spiritual  religion, 
ill  compensated  by  the  inevitable  proneness  to  various 
superstitions,  all  contemporary  literature  testifies. 
From  it  came,  as  the  Romans  declared,  the  corruption 
which  overspread  the  whole  empire,  and  which  St. 
Paul  describes  so  terribly  in  Rom.  i.  18 — 33. 

(18)  This  verse  speaks  of  the  restoration  of  the 
heathen  as  taking  place,  first,  "in  Christ  Jesus"— in 
virtue,  that  is,  of  union  with  Him  through  all  the  acts 


of  His  mediation;  and  next,  "by  the  blood  of  Christ"— 
that  is,  through  that  especial  act  of  mediation,  which  i  ■ 
emphatically  an  atonement  for  sin — such  sin  as  St. 
Paul  had  been  declaring  above  to  be  tin-  cause  of 
spiritual  deadness.  They  had  power  now  "to  enter 
into  the  holiest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  "  (Heb.  x.  19). 

(2  b.)  Yerses  14 — 18  pass  on  from  the  description  of 
the  call  of  the  heathen  to  personal  union  with  God  iu 
Christ,  to  dwell  on  the  perfect  unity  and  equality  of 
Jew  aud  Gentile  with  each  other  in  Him,  and  the  at 
of  both  to  the  Father. 

(14)  He  (Himself)  is  our  peace.— There  is  clearly 
allusion,  as  to  the  many  promises  in  the  Old  Testament 
of  the  "  Prince  of  Peace  "  (Isa.  ix.  5,  6,  et  al.),  so  still 
more  to  the  "  Peace  of  Earth  "  of  the  angelic  song  of 
Bethlehem,  and  to  the  repeated  declarations  of  our 
Lord,  such  as,  "Peace  I  leave  with  you:  My  peace  1 
oive  unto  you."  Here,  however,  only  is  our  Lord 
called  not  the  giver  of  peace,  but  the  peace  itself — His 
own  nature  being  th-}  actual  tie  of  unity  between  God 
and  mankind,  and  between  man  and  man.  Through 
the  whole  passage  thus  introduced  there  run 
double  meauing,  a  declaration  of  peace  in  Christ 
between  Jew  and  Gentile,  and  between  lxrth  and  God  ; 
though  it  is  not  always  easy  to  tell  of  any  ]iarticular 
expression,  whether  it  belongs  to  this  or  that  branch  of 
the  meaning,  or  to  both.  It  is  well  to  compare  it  with  tin- 
obvious  parallel  iu  Col.  ii.  13. 14.  where  in  accordance 
with  the  whole  genius  of  that  Epistle)  there  is  found 
only  tha  latter  branch  of  the  meaning,  the  union  ol 
all  with  the  Head,  not  the  unity  of  the  various  mendx  i  - 
of  the  Bodv. 

Who  hath  made  both  one,  and  hath  broken 
down  the  middle  wall  of  partition  between 
US.— In  this  verse  the  former  subject  is  begun.  The  re- 
union of  Jew  and  Gentile  is  described  in  close  connection 
with  the  breaking  down  of  "  the  middle  wall  of  the 
partition"  (or,  hedge).  The  words  "between  B» 
are  not,  in  the  original,  and  Cbrysostom  interprets  the 
partition  as  being"  not  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  bat 
between  both  and  God.  But  the  former  idea  MMH 
at  anv  rate  to  predominate  in  this  clause.  Whether 
"the  middle  wall  of  the  hedge"  refers  to  the  wall 
separating  the  court  of  the  Gentiles  from  the  Temple 
proper  (Joe,  Ant.  xv.  §  5),  and  by  an  inscription  de- 
nouncing death  to  anv  alien  who  passed  it  (see  Lewm  B 
St.  Paid,  vol.  ii..  p.  133),  or  to  the  "hedge"  set  about 
the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  (Isa.  v.  2;  coinp  Matt.  xxn. 
33)_to  which  probably  the  Jewish  doctors  alluded  when 
they  called  their  ceremonial  aud  legal  subtleties  the 
hedge"  of  the  Law— has  been  disputed.  It  may. however. 
be  noted  that  the  charge  of  bringing  Trophmms,  an 
Ephesian.  beyond  that  Temple  wall  had  been  the 
of  St  Pauls  apprehension  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxi.  &), 
and  nearly  of  his  death.  Hence  the  Asiatic  churches 
might  well  be  familar  with  its  existence.  It  is  also 
notable  that  thi..  Temple-partition  suits  perfectly  Uw 
double  sense  of  this  passage:  for.  while  it  was  pn- 
marily  a  separation  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  it  wa* 
also  the  first  of  many  partitions— of  which  -the     ve* 


■r, 


Made  one  icith  Israel. 


EPHESIANS,   II. 


Reconciled  to  God. 


both  one,  and  liatli  broken  down  the 
Chap.  ii.  u-  is.  middle  wall  of  partition 
Made  one  with   ]„,{l,.een       us  .        (15)    having 

Israel  in  r.-<-,  ,n-  .  *  » 

eiliationtoGod.  abohshed  in  his  flesh  the 
enmity,  even  the  law  of  commandments 


contained,  in  ordinances  ;  for  to  make  in 
himself  of  twain  one  new  man.  90 
making  peace;  (16)  and  that  he  might 
reconcile  both  mito  God  in  one  body  by 
the    cross,    having    slain    the    enmity 


of  the  Temple  '*  was  the  last — cutting  all  men  off  from 
the  immediate  presence  of  God.  At  our  Lord's  death 
the  hist  of  these  partitions  was  rent  in  twain;  how 
much  more  may  that  death'  be  described  as  breaking 
down  the  tir-.t  ! 

(I5i  Tlio  connection  in  the  original  is  doubtful.  The 
words  the  "  enmity  in  His  hVsh  *  may  lie  in  apposition 
to  the  ••  wall  of  partition  *'  in  the  previous  verse  ;  or.  as 
in  our  version.  t<>  "the  law  of  commandments."  The 
general  sense,  however,  is  but  little  affected  in  either 
oeee 

Having  abolished  in  his  flesh  the  enmity, 
even  the  law  of  commandments  contained  in 
ordinances. — In  this  difficult  passage  it  will  be  well 
first  to  examine  the  particular  expressions.  (1)  The 
word  rendered  "  to  abolish  "  is  the  word  often  used  by 
St.  Paul  for  "to  supersede  by  sometliing  better  than 
itself "'  translated  "to  make  void,"  in  Rom.  iii.  31;  to 
'•  bring  to  nought,"  in  1  Cor.  i.  28,  and  (in  the  passive}  "  to 
fail."  "t<>  vanish  away."  "to  be  done  away,"  in  1  Cor. 
xiii.  8.  9.  lOL  Xow.  of  the  relation  of  Christ  to  the  Law, 
St.  Paul  says,  iu  Rom.  iii.  31,  "Do  we  make  void  the 
Law  ?  God  forbid !  Yea,  we  establish  the  Law."  The 
Law.  therefore,  is  abolished  as  a  law  "  in  ordinances " 
— that  is  "in  the  letter'" — and  is  established  in  the 
spirit.  2  "  Tlie  law  of  commandments  in  ordinances." 
The  word  here  rendered  ••  ordinance  "  ■lugiiia)  pro- 
jmtIv  means  "a  decree."  It  is  used  only  in  this  sense 
mil  -tament  (see  Luke  ii.  1  ;  Actsxvi.  4;  xvii. 

7:   \'<  .  and  it  signifies  expres>ly  a  law  impose<l 

and  accepted,  nut  for  its  intrinsic  righteousness,  but  on 
authority:  or.  as  Butler  expresses  it  (Anal..  Part  ii., 
••hap.  1  .  not  a  "  moral."  but  "a  positive  law."  In  Col. 
ii.  1  i  the  jwrallel  passage*  the  word  is  connected  with 
a  "handwriting"  that  is  a  legal  "bond";  and  the 
Colossiaiis  are  reproved  for  subjecting  themselves  to 
"  ordi  nances,  which  are  but  a  shadow  of  things  to  come"; 
while  "the  body,"  the  true  mbatanee,  "is  Christ." 
VCMM  L6,  17,  -'".  -'1.  8)  Hence  the  whole 
smoii  describes  explicitly  what  St.  Paul  always 
implies  in  his  proj>cr  and  distinctive  use  of  the  word 
"la«  _-nihVs  the  will  of  God,  as  expressed  in 

formal  command  im-nts,  and  enfor 1   by  penalties  00 

disobedience.     The  jreneral  idea,  therefore,  of  the  pas- 

Mge  is  simply  that  \\Heli  is  n  often   brought  out  in 

•arlier  KpiMl.-s   'see  Rom.  iii.  21-31;   vii.  1 — t ; 

Hfl  !.  ii.   1.",— 21.  >t  ,,l.  .  ',ut  whieh    as  the 

OoloMiM    Kpi-tle   more  plainly  shows)  now  needed  to 

»m-  enfore-d    uiiiler   a  somewhat  different    form — viz., 

that   Christ,  "the  end  of  the  law,"  has  nmeteeded   it 

by  the  fr.-e  covenant   of  the  Spirit:  ami   that    He  has 

dom-    this    for  us  "  in    His    flesh."    esjH-.-ially    by   His 

death  and  resurrection.     ,  t     Hut  in  what  sens,,  fa  this 

Law  called  "the  enmity."   whieh  (see   verse  16)  was 

"shin"  <>n  th-  0*001  ?      Probably  in  the  double  HM8, 

whieh  runs  through  the  BMOOfO  "fir^t.  as  "an  enmitv." 

lion  and  hostility.  l>ctween  the  Qen* 

those  Jews  whom   they  called   "the  enemies 

of  the  human  race";  next,  a-  Htm  -iiiiiitv'a  nasi 

nation  and  condemnation,  between  man  and  God— 

imandmenl    whieh  was  ordained  to  life.  being 

found  to  be  unto  death"  through  the  rebellion  and  rin 


of  mau.  The  former  sense  seems  to  be  the  leading 
sense  here,  where  the  idea  is  of  "making  both  one'% 
the  latter  in  the  next  verse,  which  speaks  of  "  recon- 
ciling both  to  God,"  all  the  partitions  are  broken  down, 
that  all  alike  may  have  "  access  to  the  Father." 
Comp.  Col.  i.  21,  "You.  who  were  enemies  in  your 
mind,  He  hath  reconciled ; "  and  Heb.  x.  19,  "  Having 
confidence  to  enter  into  the  holy  place  by  the  blood  of 
Jesus,  by  a  new  and  living  way,  which  He  hath  conse- 
crated to  us,  through  the  veil,  that  is  to  saij  His  jleeh.'' 

For  to  make  in  himself  of  twain  one  new 
man,  so  making  peace. — In  this  clause  and  the 
following  verse  the  two  senses,  hitherto  united,  are 
now  distinguished  from  each  other.  Here  we  have  the 
former  sense  simply.  In  the  new  man  "there  is 
neither  Jew  nor  Gentile,"  but  "  Christ  is  all  and  in 
all "  (Col.  iii.  12).  This  phrase,  "  the  new  man  *'  (on 
which  see  chap.  iv.  24,  Col.  iii.  10),  is  peculiar  to  these 
Epistles;  corresponding,  however,  to  the  "new  crea- 
ture "'  of  2  Cor.  v.  17.  Gal.  vi.  15 ;  and  the  "  newness 
of  life "  and  "  spirit  "  of  Rom.  vi.  4,  vii.  6.  Christ 
Himself  is  the  "  second  man,  the  Lord  from  Heaven" 
(1  Cor.  xv.  47).  "As  we  have  borne  the  image  of  the 
first  man,  of  the  earth,  earthy,"  and  so  "  in  Adam  die." 
we  now  "  bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly."  and  not 
only  "  shall  be  made  alive,"  but  already  "  have  our  life 
hid  with  Christ  in  God"  (Col.  iii.  3).  He  is  at  once 
"  the  seed  of  the  woman  "  and  the  "  seed  of  Abraham  " ; 
iu  Him,  therefore,  Jew  and  Gentile  meet  in  a  common 
humanity.  Just  in  proportion  to  spirituality  or  new- 
ness of  life  is  the  sense  of  unity,  which  makes  all 
brethren.  Hence  the  new  creation  "makes  peace'" — 
here  probably  peace  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  rather 
than  peace  with  God,  which  belongs  to  the  next  verse. 

(16)  And  that  he  might  reconcile  both  unto 
God  in  one  body. — In  this  verse  the  latter  subject 
opens — the  reconciliation  of  all  to  God.  On  the  re- 
•  neiliatiou  of  mau  to  God.  see  the  great  passage  2  Cor. 
v.  18 — 21.  But  it  should  be  noted  that  in  the  original 
the  word  used  here  and  in  Col.  i.  20,  21  (and  nowhere 
else)  is  a  compound  signifying  not  simply  to  "  conciliate/* 
but  properly  to  "reconcile," — that  is  to  reunite  those 
who  were  originally  united,  but  afterwards  separated  by 
the  sin  of  man.  this  brings  out  the  profound  idea, 
which  so  especially  characterises  these  Epistles,  of  a 
primeval  unity  of  all  created  being  in  Christ,  marred 
and  broken  by  sin.  and  restored  by  His  manifestation  in 
human  flesh.  Note  that  the  passage  in  the  Colossiaiis 
(on  which  see  Notes)  has  a  far  wider  scope  than  this 
passage — "having  made  peace  through  the  blood  of 
His  cross,  by  Him  to  reconcile  all  things  to  Himself ;  by 
Him  (I  say),  whether  they  be  things  on  earth  or  things 
in  heaven."  On  the  other  hand,  this  passage  charac- 
teristically still  lays  stress  on  the  idea  "  in  one  body  " — 
that  is,  as  throughout,  His  mystical  body,  the  Church — 
although  probably  the  phrase  is  suggested  here  by  the 
thought  of  the  natural  body  of  the  Lord  offered  on  the 
cross,  which  is  clearly  referred  to  in  Col.  i.  21.  There 
is  a  similar  connection  of  thought  in  1  Cor.  x.  16.  17, 
"The  bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not  the  communion 
of  the  body  of  Christ  ?  For  we  are  all  one  bread,  and 
one  body." 
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Fellow  Citizens  of  the  Saiatt 


thereby : l  (17)  and  came  and  preached 
peace  to  you  which  Avere  afar  off,  and 
to  them  that  were  nigh.  <18)  For  through 
him  we  both  have  access  by  one  Spirit 
unto  the  Father.     ^9>  Now  therefore  ye 


1  Or,  in  himself. 


are  no  more  strangers  and  r, 
foreigners,      but      fellow-  St 
citizens    with    the    saints,  temT>^  of  God 
and  of  the  household  of  5£™«£S2 
God;    (*»    and    are    built  «tone. 


By  the  cross,  having  slain  the  enmity 
thereby. — In  this  verse  (in  accordance  with  the  con- 
text) '•  the  enmity,"  which  by  His  death  He  "  slew,"  is 
the  barrier  between  God  and  man,  created  by  sin,  but 
brought  out  by  the  Law,  as  hard  and  rigid  law,  "in 
ordinances  "  of  which  St.  Paul  does  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  "  siu  took  occasion  by  it,"  and  "  by  it  slew "'"  man 
(Rom.  vii.  11).  This  is  illustrated  by  the  cognate, 
though  different,  metaphor  of  Col.  ii.  14,  where  it  is 
said  of  Christ  that  He  "  blotted  out  the  handwriting  of 
ordinances  which  was  against  us,  which  was  contrary 
unto  us,  and  took  it  out  of  the  way,  nailing  it  to  His 
cross."  Compare  also,  in  Gal.  ii.  19,  20,  the  connection 
of  spiritual  "  death  to  the  Law  "  with  our  partaking  of 
our  Lord's  crucifixion :  "  I,  through  the  Law,  am  dead  to 
the  Law,  that  I  might  live  unto  God.  J  am  crucified 
with  Christ,  nevertheless  I  live  ....  by  the  faith  of 
the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me  and  gave  Himself  for 
me."  By  His  death  Christ  has  both  redeemed  us  from 
sin,  and  also  "  redeemed  (properly,  bought)  us  from  the 
curse  of  the  Law  "  (Gal.  iii.  13). 

(!7)  And  came  and  preached  peace.— The  word 
"came"  certainly  carries  back  our  thoughts  to  our 
Lord's  own  preaching,  when,  after  the  Resurrection, 
He  came  "  and  stood  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  said, 
Peace  be  unto  you"  (Luke  xxiv.  36;  John  xx.  19,  21). 
But  we  note  that  at  that  very  time  He  repeated  the 
salutation  "  Peace  be  unto  you,"  with  the  expressive 
addition,  "  As  my  Father  hath  sent  Me,  even  so  send  1 
you,"  and  with  the  charge,  "  ReceiA'e  ye  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  for  the  future  mission  "to  remit  or  retain 
sins."  In  the  same  connection  we  have  in  John  xiv. 
25 — 28,  the  promise  of  the  Comforter,  and  the  words 
11  Peace  I  leave  with  you ;  My  peace  I  give  unto  you. 
...  I  go  away  and  come  again  to  you."  Hence  we 
cannot  limit  His  "  coming  "  to  the  appearance  after  the 
Resurrection.  At  all  times  through  the  witness  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  whether  with  or  without  the  preaching  of 
His  servants  (John  xv.  27),  He  "stands  at  the  door 
and  knocks  "  (Rev.  iii.  20)  with  the  message  of  peace. 
For  since  the  "peacemakers"  are  "called  the  children 
of  God,"  He,  the  Son  of  God,  must  be  emphatically  the 
Peacemaker. 

To  you  which  were  afar  off,  and  to  them 
that  were  nigh.— As  the  enmity  was  the  enmity 
with  God,  so  the  peace  is  peace  with  God ;  but  still 
the  Apostle,  having  the  idea  of  reunion  between  Jew 
and  Gentile  present  to  his  mind,  cannot  refrain  from 
bringing  out  clearly  the  call  of  both  to  one  peace,  and 
therefore  to  unity  with  one  another.  The  passage  is  a 
quotation  from  Isa.  Ivii.  19. 

(18)  por  through  him  we  both  have  access 
by  one  Spirit  unto  the  Father.— In  this  verse 
the  two  me&nings  again  unite.  In  the  original  the  order 
is  emphatic:  "  Through  Hun  we  have  the  access,  both  of 
us  in  one  Spirit,  to  the  Father."  The  greater  idea  of 
access  to  God  is  still  prominent ;  but  the  lesser  idea 
of  union  with  each  other  in  that  access  is  still  traceable 
as  an  undertone.  "Access"  is  properly  "the  intro- 
duction "  (used  also  in  chap.  iii.  12 ;  Rom.  v.  2),  a  tech- 
nical word  of  presentation  to  a  royal  presence.  So 
^ivs  Chrysostoni,  "  We  came  not  of  ourselves,  but  He 


brought  us  in."  The  corresponding  fieri)  is  found  in 
1  Pet.  iii.  18,  "Christ  also  suffered  for  .sin-  the  just 
for  the  unjust — that  He  might  bring  ua  to  God."  It 
will  be  noted  that  we  have  here  one  of  tin-  implicit  de- 
clarations  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  so 
frequent  in  this  Epistle.  The  unity  of  the  whole 
Church,  as  united  "to  the  Father,"  "  through  the  B 
and  "in  the  Spirit,"  is  here  summed  up  in  one  eaataaea, 
but  with  as  much  perfection  and  "■wniflM  a- 
when  it  is  unfolded  in  the  great  passage  below  (ehap. 
iv.  4 — 6).  The  ultimate  source  of  all  doctrine  on  the 
subject  is  necessarily  in  the  words  of  the  Lord  Him- 
self. (See  John  xiv. — xvii.,  especially  xiv.  G,  16 — 18, 
23—25;  xv.  26  ;  xvi.  13—15  ;  xvii.  20,  21.)  For  these 
are  the  "  heavenly  things" ;  and  "  no  man  hath  ascended 
into  heaven  but  He  that  came  down  from  heaven,  even 
the  Son  of  Man  who  is  in  heaven  "  (John  iii.  12,  13). 

(2  c.)  Yerses  19 — 22  sum  up  the  two-fold  idea  of 
this  chapter — union  of  the  Gentries,  with  God  and  with 
God's  chosen  people — in  the  metaphor  of  the  One 
Temple,  of  which  Jesus  Christ  is  the  chief  corner- 
stone, and  which,  both  collectively  and  in  the  indi- 
viduality of  each  part,  grows  into  a  habitation  of  God. 

(19)  Strangers  and  foreigners.— Here  the  word 
rendered  "  stranger "  means  properly  an  alien,  or 
foreigner;  while  the  word  translated  "  foreigners  * 
signifies  the  resident  aliens  of  an  ancient  city,  who 
were  but  half-aliens,  having  free  intercourse  with  the 
citizens,  although  no  rights  of  citizenship.  The  latter 
word  is  used  literally  in  Acts  vii.  6.  29  (then  render.  <1 
"  sojourner"),  and  often  in  the  LXX.  version ;  perhaps 
metaphorically  in  1  Pet.  ii.  11.  Such  a  sojourner, 
though  in  some  sense  less  an  absolute  alien  than  the 
mere  "  stranger,"  was  one  on  whom  by  daily  contrast 
the  sense  of  being  an  alien,  excluded  from  power  and 
privilege,  was  more  forcibly  impressed. 

Fellowcitizens  with  the  saints,  and  of  the 
household  of  God.— In  sense  this  doable  enptaaaioa 
preserves  the  double  idea  running  through  the  whole 
chapter.  The  phrase  "  fellowcitizens  of  the  saints  "  i- 
applied  to  the  Gentiles,  &a  now  united  witli  the  [anal 
of  God  in  one  "  commonwealth."  (See  above,  verse  1 2. 
"Members  of  the  household  of  God"  refers  rather 
to  the  union  with  God,  restored  by  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ,  (See  verse  13.)  As  to  the  metaphor,  the  word 
"  stranger  "—that  is,  alien— seems  to  be  opposed  M 
"fellowcitizen";  the  word  "  foreigner  "—that  is.  , 
alien— to  members  of  the  household:  for  the  MiHn 
aliens  stood  opposed  to  the  "  houses,"  the  families  or 
clans,  of  the  citizens— the  unit  in  ancient  law  Hag 
always  the  family,  and  not  the  individual.  The  ( laalfM 
were  now  brought  into  a  "  household,"  and  that  house- 
hold the  household  of  God  Himself. 

(20-22)  In  these  verses  there  is  a  sudden  change 
from  a  pobtieal  to  a  physical  metaphor,  possibly 
suggested  by  the  word  "household."  The  metaphor 
itself,  of  the  Church  as  "  a  building  of  God  — fre- 
quentlv  used  in  the  New  Testament— reaches  its  full 
perfection  in  this  passage.     (1)   It  starts,  of  course, 
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in  one  Corner-stone, 


of   the  apostles 
Christ    himself 


being    the   chief    corner  stone;    <21>  in 
whom  all  the  building  fitly  framed  to- 


frum  the  words  of  our  Lord  (Matt.  xvi.  18),  "  On 
reek  I  will  build  uiy  Church;"  but  in  the  use  of 
it  sometimes  the  prominent  idea  is  of  the  growth  by 
addition  of  individual  stones,  sometimes  of  the  complex 
unity  of  the  building  as  a  whole.  (2)  The  former  idea 
naturally  occurs  first,  connecting  its;  If.  indeed,  with  the 
still  more  personal  application  of  the  metaphor  to  the 
Bention  *'  of  the  individual  to  be  a  temple  of  God 
(found,  for  example,  in  1  Thess.  v.  11 ;  1  Cor.  viii.  1; 
.  v.  1 ;  x.  8).  Thus  in  1  Cor.  iii.  9, 
from  "ye  are  God's  building.*'  St.  Paul  passes  at  once 
t<.  the  building  of  individual  character  on  the  one 
foundation  ;  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  4.  ~>.  12.  2tl.  the  edification  of 
the  Church  has  reference  to  the  effect  of  prophecy  on 
individual  souls  ;  in  1  Pet.  ii.  ">.  the  emphasis  is  still  on 
the  building  up  of  "firing  stones"  upon  'a  living 
stone."  (Comp.  Acts  xx.  32.)  (3)  In  this  Epistle  the 
other  idea — the  idea  of  unity — is  always  prominent, 
though  not  exclusive  of  the  other  (as  here  and  in  chap. 
iv.  12 — 16).  Bnt  that  this  conception  of  unity  is  less 
absolute  than  that  conveyed  by  the  metaphor  of  the 
body  will  be  seen  by  noting  that  it  differs  from  it  in 
three  respects;  first,  that  it  carries  with  it  the  notion  of 
a  more  distinct  individuality  in  each  stone;  next,  that 
it  conveys  (as  in  the  "  grafting  in  "  of  Rom.  xi.  17)  the 
idea  of  continual  growth  by  accretion  of  individual 
souls  drawn  to  Christ ;  lastly,  that  it  depicts  the  Church 
as  having  more  completely  a  distinct,  though  not  a 
separate,  existence  from  Him  who  dwells  in  it.  (On  this 
last  point  compare  the  metaphor  of  the  spouse  of  Christ 
in  chap.  v.  25—33.')  Heme  it  is  naturally  worked  out 
with  greater  completeness  in  an  Epistle  which  has  so 
especiallv  for  its  object  the  evolution  of  the  doctrico  of 
"  the  one  Holy  Catholic  Church.** 

0°)  Built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles 
and  prophets.  In  spite  of  much  ancient  a  id  valu- 
able authority,  it  seems  impossible  to  take  "  the  pro- 
phets" of  this  rerss  to  In-  the  prophets  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  older  of  the  two  words  and  the  com- 
parison of  chap,,  iii.  5  and  iv.  11,  appear  to  be 
iy  nothing  of  the  emphasis  on  the  pre- 
sent, in  contrast  with  the  past,  which  runs  through  the 
wh<'  Bnt  it  is  more  difficult  to  determine  in 

what  sense  "the  foundation  of  the  apo-tles  and  pro- 
's" is  used.     Of  the  three  possible  senses,  that  (1) 
ikes  H  eqn]  the  foundation  on  which 

apoatlcs  and   prophets   are    built."   viz..    Jesus    Christ 
Himself,  .nay  be  dismissed  as  taking  away  am 

•  from  the  passage,  and  as  unsuitable  to  the  next 

clause.    The  Eke    foundation   laid    by 

•powesand  i  ..;i!t  ,,f  eonrse,  Jesus  Christ 

th.r  breed, and  c<,uallv  fails  to  accord 

**"'  i   which  our  Lord  is   not  the 

■  '.    tlu-    corner  ,tone.     The   most    natural 

pretntion  (3  .followed  by  most  ancient  author 

•  io  apostles  and  prophets  to  be  themselves 

has  1m-.ii  put  aside  by  modern  com- 

i  m  she  true  baling  that  ultimately  there  is 

i     '  andation"  (1  Cter.  iii.  11  .and 'in  a  eon. 

letance  to  apply  that  name  to  anv  but  Him. 

ih  clear  that  in  th.s  passage  St.  Paul  deliberately 

artes  the  metaphor  in  relation   to  our   Lord,   mating 

h,  or  both  foundation  and  corner- 

tone,  u  binding  together  M 

according  to  Chryaostom's  instructive  remark,  -both 
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the  walls  and  the  foundations."  Hence  the  word 
"  foundation  "  seems  to  be  applied,  in  a  true,  although 
secondary  sense,  to  the  apostles  and  prophets ;  just  as 
in  the  celebrated  passage  (Matt.  xvi.  18)  our  Lord  must 
be  held  at  any  rate  to  connect  St.  Peter  with  the 
foundation  on  which  the  Church  is  built;  and  as  in 
Rev.  xxi.  14,  "  the  foundations  "  bear  "  the  names  of  the 
twelve  apostles  of  the  Lamb."  It  is  true  that  in  this 
last  passage  we  have  the  plural  instead  of  the  singular, 
and  that  the  passage  itself,  is  not,  as  this  is,  a  dogmatic 

Sassage.  But  these  considerations  are  insufficient  to 
estroy  the  analogy.  The  genius  therefore  of  this  pas- 
sage itself,  supported  by  the  other  cognate  passages,  leads 
us  to  what  may  be  granted  to  be  an  unexpected  but  a 
perfectly  intelligible  expression.  The  apostles  and  pro- 
phets are  the  foundation ;  yet,  of  course,  only  as  setting 
forth  in  word  and  grace  Him,  who  is  the  corner-stone. 
Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner 
stone.— The  metaphor  is  drawn,  of  course,  from  Ps. 
cxviii.  22  (applied  by  our  Lord  to  Himself  in  Matt. 
xxi.  42 ;  Mark  xii.  10 ;  Luke  xx.  17 ;  and  by  St.  Peter 
to  Him  in  Acts  iv.  11),  or  from  Isa.  xxviii.  16  (quoted 
with  the  other  passage  in  1  Pet.  ii.  6,  7) ;  in  which 
last  it  may  lie  noted  that  both  the  metaphors  are  united, 
and  "•  the  tried  corner-stone  "  is  also  "  the  sure  founda- 
tion." In  itself  it  does  not  convey  so  obvious  an  idea 
of  uniqueness  and  importance  as  that  suggested  by  the 
"key-stone"  of  an  arch,  or  the  "apex-stone"  of  a 
pyramid ;  but  it  appears  to  mean  a  massive  corner- 
stone, in  which  the  two  lines  of  the  Avail  at  their 
foundation  met,  by  which  they  were  bonded  together, 
and  on  the  perfect  squareness  of  which  the  true 
direction  of  the  whole  walls  depended,  since  the 
slightest  imperfection  in  the  corner-stone  would  be 
indefinitely  multiplied  along  the  course  of  the  walls. 
The  doctrine  which,  if  taken  alone,  it  would  convey, 
is  simply  the  acceptance  of  our  Lord's  pei-fect  teaching" 
and  life,  as  the  one  determining  influence  both  of  the 
teaching  and  institutions,  winch  are  the  basis  of  the 
Church,  and  of  the  superstructure  in  the  actual  life  of 
the  members  of  the  Church  itself.  By  such  acceptance 
both  assume  symmetry  and  "  stand  four-square  to  all 
the  winds  that  blow."  (See  Rev.  xxi.  16.)  That  this  is 
not  the  whole  truth  seems  to  be  implied  by  the  varia- 
tion from  the  metaphor  in  the  next  Aerse. 

'-1'  In  whom  aU  the  building  fitly  framed 
together  groweth  unto  an  holy  temple  in 
the  Lord. — There  is  some  difficulty  about  the  rendering 
"  all  the  building."  Generally  the"  best  MSS.  omit  the 
article  in  the  original.  But  the  sense  seems  to  demand 
the  rendering  of  the  text,  unless,  indeed,  we  adopt  the 
only  other  possible  rendering,  "in  whom  every  act  of 
building  "—that  is,  every  addition  to  the  building— "  is 
bonded  to  the  rest,  and  grows."  &c.  The  clause  agrees 
substantially,  and  almost  verbally  with  chap.  iv.  16— 
"From  whom  the  whole  body,  fitly  joined  (framed) 
ther  and  compacted  .  .  .  maketh  increase  of  the 
body  unto  the  edifying  [building  up)  of  itself."  In 
this  latter  passage  the  leading  idea  is  of  the  close 
union  of  the  body  to  the  head,  to  which,  indeed,  the 
metaphor  more  properly  applies  than  to  the  relation  of 
the  building  to  the  comer- stone.  For  Ave  note  that  St. 
Paid,  apparently  finding  this  relation  too  slight  to 
express  the  full  truth  of  the  unity  of  the  Church 
with  Christ,  first  speaks  of  the  whole  building  as  com- 
pacted together  in  the   corner-stone,  and  groAving — 
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gether  groweth.  unto  an  holy  temple  in 
the  Lord :  (22)  in  whom  ye  also  are 
builded  together  for  an  habitation  of 
God  through  the  Spirit. 

CHAPTER  ILL— W  For  this  cause  I 


Paul,     the     prisoner      of 
Jesus  Christ  for  you  Gen-  gj*  £££ 
tiles,   M  if  ye  have  heard  oonantaion  to 
of  the  dispensation  of  the  S£j2S5  the 
grace    of    God    which    is  call  of  the  Gen- 


given    me    to    you-ward: 


til-  - 


that  is,  being  gradually  built  up — in  that  closely  com- 
pacted union ;  and  next,  calls  the  temple  so  built  up 
a  "  temple  holy  in  the  Lord "  (i.e.,  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ),  deriving,  therefore,  all  its  sacredness  as  a 
temple  from  a  pervading  unity  with  Him.  The  corner- 
stone is  only  a  part,  though  a  dominant  part,  of  the 
building.  Christ  not  only  "  keeps  all  together,  whether 
you  speak  of  roof,  or  wall,  or  any  other  part  what- 
soever "  (Chrys.),  but  by  contact  with  Himself  makes 
the  building  to  be  a  temple. 

C22)  In  whom  ye  also  are  builded  together 
for  an  habitation  of  G-od  through  the  Spirit.— 
This  verse  seems  primarily  intended  simply  to  empha- 
sise the  truth  already  enunciated  (in  verse  20),  that  the 
Ephesians  themselves  are  now  being  made  part  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  "  being  built  up  together  in  Christ." 
But  it  may  also  illustrate  to  us  the  character  of  the 
unity  of  the  Church,  as,  primarily,  a  direct  individual 
unity  with  Christ — each  stone  being  itself  a  complete 
and  living  stone — and,  secondai'ily  and  indirectly,  an 
unity  with  others  and  with  the  whole.  The  Ephesians 
are  said  to  be,  not  a  part  of  the  habitation  of  God,  but 
themselves  built  into  Christ  for  an  habitation  of  God — 
"Christ  dwelling  in  their  hearts  by  faith,"  and  they 
"therefore  being  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God" 
(chap.  iii.  17 — 19).  The  addition  of  this  clause,  thei*efore, 
links  the  teaching  of  this  Epistle  with  the  earlier  and 
more  individual  forms  of  teaching,  noted  on  verse  20. 

This  verse  contains,  again,  the  declaration  (as  in  verse 
18)  of  the  union  of  Christians  with  each  Person  of  the 
Holy  Trinity.  The  soul  made  one  with  the  Son 
becomes  a  temple  for  the  indwelling  of  the  Father 
in  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     (See  John  xiv.  23.) 

III. 

[3.  Prayer  for  the  Further  Knowledge  of  this 
Mystery  (chap.  iii.  1 — 21). 

(1)  Prefatory  Declaration  of  the  newness  of 

the  revelation  of  this  mystery  of  the  calling 
of  the  Gentiles,  and  of  the  special  commis- 
sion of  it  to  St.  Paid,  to  be  manifested  before 
men  and  angels,  both  by  word  and  by 
suffering  (verses  1 — 13). 

(2)  Prayer  for  their  full  understanding  of  this 

mystery  (although  passing  knowledge)  by  the 
indwelling  of  Christ,  wrought  in  them  by  the 
gift  of  the  Spirit,  and  accepted  in  faith  and 
love  (verses  14 — 19). 

(3)  Doxology  to  the  Father  through  Christ 

Jesus  for  ever  and  ever  (verses  20,  21).] 

The  chapter  is  in  form  a  parenthesis  of  fervent  prayer 
and  thanksgiving  between  the  doctrinal  teaching  of 
ciiap.  ii.  and  the  resumption  and  summing  up  of  that 
teaching  in  chap.  iv.  1 — 13.  At  the  same  time  it 
involves  much  profound  implicit  teaching  in  itself. 

(1)  Verses  1 — 13  contain  two  subjects  closely 
blended  together.  The  first  (carrying  on  what  is 
implied  in  the  contrast  drawn  out  in  chap;  ii.)  is  the 
absolute  newness  of  this  dispensation  to  the  Gentiles — 
a  mystery  hidden  from  the  beginning  in  God,  but  now 


at  last  revealed.     The  second,  an  mmhatfo  claim  for 
St.  Paul  himself,  "less  than  the  least  '  although  b 
of  a  special  apostleship  to  the  Gentiles,  n—iyUt— «yg 
this  mystery  by  word  and  deed. 

(!)  For  this  cause  .  .       Affnr  mnrli  fliermasfcm  of 

the  construction  of  this  verse,  there  seems  little  doubt  that 
the  nominative,  "  I,  Paul,"  must  be  carried  On  bnmi 
the  digression  upon  the  mystery  of  the  gospel,  anil  hi-, 
part  in  ministering  it,  which  follows.  Tin-  only  question 
which  can  well  be  raised  is  whether  tin-  resumption  takes 
place  at  verse  13,  "  I  desire  that  ye  faint  not  ;  *'  or  at 
verse  14,  "I  bow  my  knees;"  and"  this  seems  <I«-«i«liMl 
for  the  latter  alternative,  both  by  the  emphatic  repe- 
tition of  "for  this  cause,"  and  by  the  far  gn 
weight  and  finality  of  the  latter  sentence. 

The  prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ.— The  phrase 
(repeated  in  chap.  iv.  1 ;  Philem.  verse  9  ;  2  Tim.  i.  8)  is 
dwelt  upon  with  an  emphasis,  explained  by  St.  Paul'* 
conviction  that  "his  bonds''  tended  to  "the  furtherance 
of  the  gospel" — not  merely  by  exciting  a  sympathy 
which  might  open  the  heart  to  Ins  words,  hut  era  I 
(see Phil.  i.  13,  14)  by  showing  the  victorious  power  of 
God's  woi'd  and  grace — which  "  is  not  Ixmnd  " — to 
triumph  over  captivity  and  the  danger  of  death.  The 
expression  itself  is  notable.  When  St.  Paul  calls  him- 
self the  "prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ,"  he  represents  our 
Lord's  own  will,  as  ordaining  his  captivity  for  His  own 
transcendent  purposes  of  good,  making  him  an  "  ambas- 
sador in  chains"  (chap.  vi.  20),  and  these  "  the  DOW 
the  gospel."  (See  Philem.  verse  13;  and  Acts  xxviiv 
"For  the  hope  of  Israel  I  am  bound  in  this  chain." 
Hence  in  this  passage  St.  Paul  seems  to  sneftl  of  Us 
captivity  as  a  special  proof  of  the  reality  of  Ids  mission, 
and  a  new  step  in  its  progress;  and  appeal-  to  it  ac- 
cordingly, just  as  in  the  final  salutation  of  th«- 
Colossian  Epistle.  "  Remember  my  bonds."  The  whole 
idea  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  spiritual  alchemy 
of  faith,  turning  all  things  to  good— not  unlike  the 
magnificent  passage  (in  2  Cor.  xi.  23  —  30)  of  his 
"  glorying  in  his  infirm  it  i 

For  you  Gentiles.— This  was  literally  true  of  the 
origin  of  his  eaptivitv.  proceeding  as  it  did  from  the 
jealousy  of  the  Jews,  excited  by  the  free  admission 
of  the  Gentiles  to  the  church;  but  the  referana 
not  to  be  limited  to  this.  St.  Paul  regards  the  captivity 
as  only  one  incident  in  a  mission  sending  him  entirely 
to  the  Gentiles  (Acts  xxi.  21 :  Rom.  xi.  13;  GaL  n.  9). 
From  these  words  the  digression  of  '*«, 

bringing  out  the  reality  and  greatness  of  that  bm 

(-)  If  ye  have  heard.— The  original  word  ren- 
dered "if "  (the  same  need  below,  chip,  i-  21.  and  in 
2  Cor.  v.  3;  Gal.  iii.  4;  CoL  L  23)  conveys,  in  and 
collocation  as  this,  a  supposition  which  is  only  a  sup- 
position in  form— a  half-ironical  n 
not  doubtful.  The  sense  is  "  if  [thai  to),  at  "  if ,  as  1 
suppose,"  -  ye  heard,  the  dispensation,''  Ac.  Thcpasssge 
bears  on  the  question  whether  the  Epistle  was  an  ency- 
clical letter,  or  one  addressed  to  the  Ephesian  Church. 
The  argument  which  lias  been  drawn  from  it  in  tfte- 
former  direction  is   not  so  strong  as  appears  m  tfto 
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but  now  revealed 


bow  thai  by  revelation  he  made  known  t 
unto  me  the  mystery;  (as  I  wroteafbre1  " 
in  few  \v«.nl>.  '  whereby,  when  ye  read, 
re  maj  amteretend  my  knowledge  in  the 
chap.  iii.  5-12  mystery  of  Christ)  <5)  which 
in  other  ages  was  not 
So^estefto  made  known  unto  the  sons 
men  and  angels,  of    men,      as     it    is      HOW 


revealed  unto  his  holy  apostles  and 
prophets  by  the  Spirit ;  ^  that  the 
Gentiles  should  be  fellowheirs,  and  of  the 
same  body,  and  partakers  of  his  promise 
in  Christ  by  the  gospel :  (7)  whereof  I 
was  made  a  minister,  according  to  the 
gift  of  the  grace  of  God  given  unto  me 
by  the  effectual  working  of  his  power. 


English;  fat  the  original  implies  no  doubt  that  the 
mom  <>f  tin-  Epistle  had  heard,  and  the  hearing 
might  haw  beea  not  about  St.  Paul,  but  from  St.  Paul 
himself.  Still,  then-  is  a  fagM  generality  about  the 
•ssion,  which  suits  well  an  address  to  the  Asiatic 
churches  generally,  but  coidd  hardly  have  been  used 
to  a  church  s<>  well  known  and  beloved  as  Ephesus. 
wh-re  "the  >igns  of  an  Apostle"  had  been  wrought 
abundantly. 

The  dispensation  of  the  grace  of  God  which 
is  given  me  to  you-ward.— The  descriptive  clause. 
••  which  is  <ri\eii  me  to  you-ward,"  is  seen  in  the  original 
It  balsaej  fto  the  word  "grace,"  not  (as  our  version 
might  suggest)  to  '•dispensation."  The  grace  of  God 
jb  spoken  of  as  given  to  St.  Paul,  not  so  much  for  his 
own  sake,  as  for  ministration  to  them  of  the  dispensa- 
tion described  in  the  next  verse.  We  find  there  that 
the  revelation  of  salvation  to  the  Gentiles  was  the  "dis- 
pensation." that  i»  much  as  in  chap.  i.  10),  the  peculiar 
office  in  the  ministration  of  the  nee  of  God  to  the 
world,  assigned  to  St.  Paul  by  His  wisdom.  (Comp. 
1  ('<>r.  i.  17  -21.  "God  s.nt  DM  not  to  baptize,  but  to 
preach  the  gosjM-1  .  .  .  We  preach  Christ  crucified  .  .  . 
i  them  that  are  called,  lnith  Jews  and  Greeks,  Christ 
the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God.") 

How  that  by  revelation  he  made  known 
unto  me  the  mystery.— The  words  "by  revelation" 
arc  doubly  emphatic.  By  revelation,  not  by  the 
wisdom  of  man  (as  in  1  Cor.  ii.  7 — 16):  for  "  God  hath 
revealed  them  to  BS  by  His  Spirit."  By  direct  revelation 
to  St.  Paul  hfaMflif,  as  in  Gal.  i.  12,  "  not  of  man  or  by 
man,  but  by  revelation  i  Briet,"  and  in  Eom. 

x\i    -  linj;  to  my  gospel,  and  the  preaching  of 

Jesus  Christ,  according  to  the  revelation  of  the 
mystery."  (See  also  2  Cor.  xii.  17.  i  This  revelsi  ion  we 
msy  refer  especially  to  the  time  when,  after  hi>  eon- 
version,  be  was  "in  a  trance  while  praving  in  the 
'  and  "saw  Cliri-t  Himself."  saying  onto  him. 
"Depart,  for  I  will  sead  the.-  far  hence  unto  the 
lea  "  (Acts  xxii.  17     a). 

As  I  wrote  afore  in  few  words.    The  referenee 

b>  to  the  btief  notice   in   chap.  i.    10—14,  and   to  the 
e-r    explanation     in    chap.    ii.    11—22.      Hi-nee.  in 
Engh-li.  the  idea  would  lie  more  cl.-arlv  mni  pseud  by 
" 1  hare  written  al-  - 1    Paul  refers  them  hack  to 

•"»SgBS  ss  embodying  his  ••  understanding"  or 
y  thus  rcveah  d  especially  to 
him      Thi-  reference  is  one  of  those  parenthetical  re- 
those  npMiiiiliiiiInn   how  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  wrr  almost  irresistibly  suggest  inser- 

raofdog  over  of  the  Fftphtle 
inch  in  other  ages  (rather,  to  sOar  pane- 
's*) was  not  made  known  unto  the  sons  of 
men.    For  the  geueral  sense  eootp.  Col.  i.  27.    The 
phrase  "the   eom    ..f    iim-h"     i\,-.j,t    that    it    i-.   CAMS 
osed  in  Mark  I  peeoHsr  to  the  Old  Testament, 

-.-  in  the  poetics]  books,  and 
it  is  notable  that  in  battel  it  is  the  name  bv  which 
the  prophet  himself  is  constantly  addressed.    Hence, 
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although  it  is  probably  wrong  to  restrict  to  the  children 
of  Israel,  or  to  the  prophets,  words  which  by  their  very 
nature  apply  to  all  mankind,  yet  the  phrase  seems  to  be 
used  with  a  suggestion  of  the  contrast  between  the  old 
dispensation  and  the  new.  (Comp.  our  Lord's  words 
in  Matt.  xi.  11,  "Among  them  that  are  born  of  women 
there  hath  not  risen  a  greater  than  John  the  Baptist : 
notwithstanding  he  that  is  least  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  greater  than  he.") 

As  it  is  now  revealed  unto  his  holy  apostles 
and  prophets  by  the  Spirit.— The  application  of 
the  epithet  "  holy  "  to  the  Apostles  has  been  thought 
strange  as  coming  from  one  of  their  number ;  and  it  is 
worth  notice  that  this  exceptional  application  is  cer- 
tainly more  appropriate  to  the  comparatively  impersonal 
style  of  an  encyclical  epistle.  But  the  epithet  (applied  to 
the  Old  Testament  prophets  in  Luke  i.  70;  Acts  iii. 
21 ;  2  Pet.  in.  2),  like  the  frequent  use  of  it  as  the 
substantive  "  saints,"  in  application  to  all  Christians, 
refers  not  to  personal  character,  but  to  official  call  and 
privilege.  In  this  passage  it  is  clear  that  it  is  used 
thus,  in  emphatic  contrast  with  "  the  sons  of  men  " 
above,  and  in  connection  with  the  following  words.  "  in 
the  Spirit."  The  contrast  here  briefly  conveyed  is 
the  same  which  is  drawn  out  in  1  Cor.  ii.  between  the 
"  wisdom  of  men,"  and  the  "  wisdom  of  God,"  sancti- 
fying, and  so  enlightening,  the  Christian  soul. 

(6)  That  the  Gentiles  should  be  fellowheirs. 
—More  exactly,  are  fellow-heirs,  admitted  already  fully 
in  God's  councils,  as  partially  in  actual  fact  to  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

And  of  the  same  body,  and  [fellow-']  partakers 
of  his  promise. — These  three  words  (of  which  the 
last  two  are  peculiar  to  this  Epistle)  evidently  describe 
progressive  steps  in  the  work  of  salvation.  First  comes 
the  acceptance  by  God  to  a  share  in  the  inheritance,  as 
'"  heirs  of  God,  and  joint-heirs  with  Christ  "  (Rom.  viii. 
17  :  next,  incorporation  into  the  mystical  body  of 
Christ ;  lastly,  the  actual  enjoyment  of  a  share  in  the 
promise — that  is.  all  the  spiritual  blessings  of  the 
covenant,  called  "promises"  because,  though  real  in 
themselves,  they  are  only  an  earnest  of  the  hereafter. 
At  every  point  stress  is  laid  on  their  fellowship  with 
Israel  in  all  these  gifts.  The  shoots  of  the  wild  olive 
(Rom.  xi.  17)  are  first  chosen  out.  then  *'  grafted  in."  and 
lastly  "partake  with  the  natural  branches  of  the  root 
and  fatness  of  the  olive  tree." 

In  Christ  by  the  gospel.— These  words  should 
be  joined  with  all  the  three  preceding.  Of  all  the 
privileges  of  the  new  life,  the  being  "in  Christ*'  is 
the  substance,  the  reception  of  the  gospel  in  faith  tho 
instrument. 

'")  According  to  the  gift  of  the  grace  of 
God  given  unto  me  by  the  effectual  working 
of  his  power. -The  words  "given  by"  should  be 
reader)  d  given  according  to.  The  working  of  God's 
power  is  described,  not  as  the  means,  but  as  the 
measure  of  the  gift  of  His  grace.  In  fact,  what  is  a 
"gift"  in  its  source,   is   "effectual  working"   in   its 


ind  proclaimed,  both  to  Men 
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and  to  A . 


(8>  Unto  me,  who  am  less  than  the  least  l 
of  all  saints,  is  this  grace  given,  that  I  \ 
should  preach  among  the  Gentiles  the  \ 
unsearchable  riches  of  Christ ;   W  and 
to  make  all  men  see  what  is  the  fellow- 


ship of  the  mystery,  which  from  tin; 
beginning  of  the  world  hath  been  hi-l 
in  God,  who  created  all  things  by  Jesus 

Christ:  *1'"  to  the  intent  that  now  unto 
the  principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly 


actual  nature.  On  the  phrase  "  effectual  working  of 
power  " — a  divine  force  in  the  soul,  not  latent  but  ener- 
getic— see  chap.  i.  19.  In  the  whole  of  this  passage, 
ho,vevei\  the  chief  emphasis  is  laid,  not  on  the  spiritual 
power,  bat  on  the  freedom  of  God's  gift  to  the  Apostle 
of  this  high  privilege  of  preaching  the  mystery  of  the 
gospel, 

-*  Less  than  the  least  of  all  saints.— Compare 
with  this  expression  of  deep  humility  the  well-known 
passages  1  Cor.  xr.  9,  10 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  30  :  xii.  9 — 11 ; 
1  Tim.  i.  12 — 16.  It  may  be  noted  that  in  each  case 
his  deep  sense  of  unworthiness  is  brought  out  by  the 
thought  of  God's  especial  grace  and  favour  to  him. 
Thus  in  1  Cor.  xv.  9,  10,  the  feeling  that  he  is  "  the 
least  of  the  Apostles,  not  meet  to  be  called  an  Apostle," 
rises  out  of  the  contemplation  of  the  special  manifes- 
tation of  the  risen  Lord  to  him  as  "  one  born  out 
of  due  time;"  in  2  Cor.  xi.  30,  xii.  9 — 11,  "boast- 
ing "  has  been  forced  upon  him,  and  so,  having  been 
•compelled  to  dwell  on  the  special  work  done  by  him, 
and  the  special  revelations  vouchsafed  to  him,  he 
immediately  adds,  "though  I  am  nothing;"  in  1  Tim. 
i.  12 — 16,  as  also  here,  it  is  the  greatness  of  his 
message  of  universal  salvation  which  reminds  him 
that  he  was  "  a  persecutor  and  injurious."  "  the  chief 
of  sinners,"  and  "  less  than  the  least  of  all  saints." 
Elation  in  the  sense  of  privilege — "  the  glorying  in  that 
which  we  have  received,"  so  emphatically  rebuked  in 
1  Cor.  iv.  7 — is  the  temptation  of  the  first  superficial 
enthusiasm ;  deep  sense  of  weakness  and  unworthiness, 
the  result  of  second  and  deeper  thought,  contrasting 
the  heavenly  treasure  with  the  earthen  vessels  which 
contain  it  (2  Cor.  iv.  71  Possibly  there  is  a  "  third 
thought,"  deeper  still,  belonging  to  the  times  of  highest 
spiritual  aspiration,  which  loses  all  idea  of  self,  even 
of  weakness  and  unworthiness,  in  the  thought  of  "  the 
strength  made  perfect  in  weakness,"  and  the  conscious- 
ness (as  in  Phil.  iv.  12.  13)  that  "  we  can  do  all  things 
through  Christ  that  strengtheneth  us."  See  this  last 
brought  out  in  peculiar  fulness  and  freedom  in  2  Cor. 
v.  13 — vi.  10  ;  a  passage  almost  unique  in  its  disclosure 
of  spiritual  experience. 

The  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ.— The  word 
u  unsearchable  "  properly  carries  with  it  the  metaphor 
latent  in  our  word  "  investigate  ")  of  tracking  the  foot- 
steps, but  not  tracking  them  complete^*  to  their 
source  or  issue — thus  gaining  an  evidence  of  a  living 
power,  but  "  not  knowing  whence  it  cometh  or  whither 
it  goeth."  In  this  proper  sense  it  is  used  in  Rom.  xi.  33, 
"  How  unsearchable  are  His  judgments,  and  His  ways 
past  finding  out! "  (as  also  in  Job  v.  9 ;  ix.  10).  Here  it 
is  used  in  a  slightly  different  sense — applied  to  that 
"  wealth  "  or  fulness  of  Christ  on  which  this  Epistle 
lays  such  especial  stress,  as  a  wealth  of  truth  which  we 
can  see  in  part  but  cannot  wholly  measure,  and  a  wealth 
of  grace  which  we  can  enjoy  but  cannot  exhaust. 

(9)  To  make  all  men  see.— St.  Paul  speaks  here 
first  of  manifestation  to  all  men.  The  phrase  used 
in  the  original  is  at  once  stronger  and  weaker  than 
our  version  of  it.  It  is  stronger,  for  the  word  is,  pro- 
perly, to  enlighten  or  illuminate  —  the  same  word 
used  above    chap.  i.  18),  "the  eyes  of  your  heart  being 
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enlightened."    Strictly,  Christ  alone  is  the  Light  of  the 
world,  -which  enlightens  every  man"   John  i.   ; 
viii.    2);     but,    as    reflecting    Him.    lb-    ■: 
servants  to  be  the  "light  of   the  world."       V.  t    it   i-, 
weaker,    for  while  we    can  enlighten,  it    is  our  daily 
sorrow  that   we  cannot    "make  men 
wept  over  Jerusalem  because  His  light  was,  by  wiiful 
blindness,  "hidden  from  their  eves"    (Luke  xiv  II 
To  "open  the  eyes,  and  turn  men  from  dark 
light,"  although   (as  in  Acts  xxvi.   18)  attril. . 
general   terms  to  the  servants  of  God,  becau.- 
rally  following  on  their  ministry,  is  property  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,   even  in  relation   to  the  words  oi 
our  Lord  Himself  (John  xiv.  l 

The  fellowship  of  the  mystery.— Both  MS. 
authority  and  internal  evidence  point  here  to  "the 
dispensation  of  the  mystery"  as  the  true  reeding. 
Probably  here  the  reference  is  not  to  the  com: 
of  the  mystery  to  the  Apostle  (as  in  V8TM  2i.  bol  as 
in  chap.  i.  10)  to  the  law  or  order  which  God  Himseif 
has  ordained  for  the  manifestation  of  the  truth,  both 
to  men  and  angels. 

Who  created  all  things  by  Jesus  Christ.— 
The  words  "by  Jesus  Christ"  should  be  omitted,  pro- 
bably having  crept  in  from  a  gloss,  and  not  belonging 
to  the  original.     The  description  of  God  as  "  He  who 
created    all   things."    material    and    spiritual,    is    here 
emphatic — designed  to  call  attention  to  the  (BepeiMBtidi 
of  the  gospel  as  existing  in  the  primeval  pun 
the  Divine  Mind  (eonip.  chap.  i.  4;  1  Cor.  i.  7<.  hidden 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world    properly,  ft 
ages)   till  the  time  of  its  revelation  was  eome.     The 
Xew  Testament  constantly  dwells  on  this  view  of  the 
Mediation  of  Christ,  as  belonging  in  some  form  to  the 
relation  of  humanity  to  God  in  itself,  and  not  merely  to 
that  relation  as  affected  by  the  Fall;  but  nowh. 
greater  emphasis  than  in  the  profound  and  un 
teaching  of  these  Epistles. 

(10)  In  this  verse  St.  Paul  passes  on  to  consider  the 
manifestation  of  God  in  Christ  as  brought  BOOM  not 
only  to  the  race  of  man  but  to  the  an<rels— "  the  prin- 
cipalities and  powers  in  the  heavenly  places'* — who  are 
described  (I  Pet.  i.  12  as  "desiring  to  look  in- 
consummation  of  the  gospel  mystery.  In  the  same 
sense  the  Apostles,  in  their  ministration  of  the  ■_• 
are  said  to  be  a  specti  is  and  to  men 

iv.  9);  and  in  a  magnificent  passage  in  the  E]>: 
the  Hebrews  (Heb.  xii.  22),  ChristuQM  are  encouraged 
in  their  warfare  by  knowing  it  to  go  on  before  "the  city 
of  the  living  God  "  and  "  an  innumerable  eomjMinv  of 
angels."  The  angels  are.  therefore,  represented  to  us  as 
not  only  ministering  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  but  learn- 
ing from  its  existence  and  fortunes  to  know  more  and 
more  of  the  wisdom  of  God.  Hence  we  gain  a  glimpse 
of  a  more  than  world-wide  pur]>ose  in  the  supreme 
manifestation  of  God's  mercy  in  Christ,  fulfilled  towards 
higher  orders  of  God's  rational  creatures,  skiing 
them  in  progress  towards  the  knowledge  of  God  in 
Jesus  Christ,  which  is  life  eternal.  There  is  a  notable 
passage  on  a  kindred  idea  in  Butler's  Analogy.  Part  L, 
c.  iii.  §  5.)  This  world,  itself  a  speck  in  the  in 
may  be— perhaps  as  a  scene  of  exceptional  rebellion 
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and  Glory  in  Tribulation, 


I  aright  be  known  by  the  church 
manifold  wisdom  of  God,  <U)  accord- 
ing  to   the   eternal   purpose  which  he 
purposed    in    Christ    Jesus    our  Lord: 

whom  we  have  boldness  and  access  , 
with   confidence  by  the  faith  of  him.  i 


(13)  Wherefore  I  desire  that  ye  faint 
not  at  my  tribulations  for  chap.  iii.  13— 
you,  which  is  your  glory.  Jhei^Xcom- 

(14)  For    this    Cause    1    bOW   prehension     of 

my  knees  unto  the  Father  it  in  Christ. 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  <15>  of  whom 


•gainst  God,  certainly  as  a  scene  of  God's  infinite 
goodness— a  lessou  to  other  spheres  of  being,  far  beyond 
oar  concept  iou.  Possibly  this  view  of  angels  as  our 
v- learners  in  the  school  of  Christ  may  have  been 
specially  dwelt  upon  in  view  of  the  worship  of  angels 
ofwhich  we  read  in  Col.  ii.  18;  but  it  accords  well 
with  tin-  !'  "f  thought  characteristic  of  this 

.  literallv  "  gathering  up  all  things  in  Christ." 
The  manifold  wisdom.— The  word  "manifold" 
(properlv.  »Miny-co/oMred,  or  wrought  in  many  details) 
aid  nowhere  else)  for  the  wisdom  of  God, 
as  "fulfilling  itself  in  many  ways"  (the  " sundry  times 
and  divers  manner*'"  of  Bab.  i.  1 >.     It  is  manifested, 
therefore,  in  the  infinite  variety  both  of  the  teaching 
and  tin-  lif«-  of  the  Church— manifold,  yet  one,  as  em- 
it one  life,  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ, 
i'ne  eternal  purpose.— Properly,  tlie  purpose 
■he  age* ;  but  the  sense  clearly  is,  of  the  purpose  of 
God  (see  chap.  L  11),  conceived  before  the  ages  of  His 
dispensation,  and  fulfilled  through  them.     Hence  the 
.ua  of  our  version  i*  substantially  correct. 
Which  he  purposed.— It  should  lx\  which  He 
wrought,  or  made,  for  the  word  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  substantive  "  purpose,"  and  is  in  itself  ambiguous, 
caps hl*>  of  meaning  either  ordained  or  worked   out. 
Iter  sense  will   suit   the  passage;    but    the  latter 
.ape  better,  since   the    idea    is  throughout    of    the 
] ill-: ion  and  manifestation  of  the  mystery  of  God's 
-Me  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Chri*t. 
0*  This  verse  return*  to  tin-  idea  of  chap.  ii.  18,  as 
though  St.  Paul,  af t»-r  tin-  wide  sweep  of  thought  far 
beyond  the  earth  in  verses  10,  11,  desired,  as  usual,  to 
bring  his  readers  back  to  the  practical  and  personal 
aspects  of  tli.-ir  <  'hri*tianity. 

In  whom  we  have  (our)  boldness  and  (our) 
access  with  confidence. — "  Boldness"  is,  properly, 
botdne**  of  tpeech  (as  in  chap.  vL  19i,  though  need  in 
a  derivative  sense  for  n.nfiden.-e  aud  frankness  gene- 
rally.      Probably   b  -uggested  in   its  original 

sense  by  the  reference  in  the  preceding  verse  to  the 
charge  of  proclaiming  tin-  iny*t*-ry  of  Qod,  ami  accord- 
ingly means  that  liohlneas  of  thought  and  utterance 
before  men  and  angels  whii-h  Chri*ti:ui*.  in  virtue  of 
that  riuirgr.  ought  to  assume.  Tin- 'access  (see  chap. 
ii.  1  "   i  .  mi  the  other  hand,  that  con- 

fidrnee  before  God.  as  preseuted  to  Him  in  the  Lord 
Je-  visas  Ulongs  to  Christians  as  no  longer 

eerranta  bat  sons.      On  thi*  confidence  see  2  Cor.  iii. 
♦— «.i    Both  the*c  gift*  depend  on  "faith  in  Him  :  "  in 
the  one  es*».  faith  in  His  teaching  and  gra«-i-;  in  the  other, 
is  atonement  and  Hi*  gift  of  the  new  life. 
Wherefore  I  desire  .  .  .—The  verse  is  pan-n- 
the:  ■  a.     a  nthetion  suggested  by  the  greatness  of  the 
t  and  the  littlencna  of  the  ■HiHtt  dwelt    ujinn  in 
and  inserted  as  a  wanting  to  tin-  Bphe~ 
•    '••  be  disheartene<l  at  the  present  "tribula- 
i  "  of  hi«%  imprisonment,  as  if  it  were  a  failure  of  hi* 
*«km.     (See  thi"  idea  more  fully  worked  out  in  Phil. 
To  faint  "    as  in  2  Cor.  iv.  1,  16;  Gal.  vi. 
I'heaa.  iii.  I  play  the  coward."  as  "  think- 

ing H  (see  1  Pit.  hr.  12,  13)  a  si 


as 
strange  thing1 


that 


trouble  should  fall  on  him  or  them.  It  might  well  seem 
strange  when  for  four  years  at  least,  at  Caesarea  and 
Rome,  the  marvellous  activity  of  St.  Paul's  Apostolic 
career  was  apparently  cut  short. 

At  my  tribulations  for  you,  which  is  your 
glory.— There  is  a  peculiar  b:auty  in  the  thought 
suggested  by  the  words  "  which  is  your  glory."  The 
suffering,  triumphantly  borne  aud  actually  turned  to 
the  furtherance  of  the  gospel,  is  certainly  a  "  glory, 
in  the  proof  which  it  gives  of  the  power  of  the  truth 
and  the  grace  of  Christ.  But  the  more  obvious  idea 
would  have  been  to  comfort  the  Ephesians  by  the 
declaration  that  St.  Paul's  tribulations  were  to  himself 
a  cause,  not  of  pain,  but  of  joy  and  glory— as  is.  in 
fact,  done  in  Col.  i.  24.  and  in  the  celebrated  passage, 
2  Cor.  xi.  23—31.  Here,  however,  instead  of  so  doing, 
St.  Paul  pursues  the  same  line  of  thought  as  in  1  Cor. 
jv  10  — there  half  ironically,  here  seriously — that, 
while  the  suffering  falls  on  himself,  the  glory  passes 
to  the  Church,  for  which  he  suffers,  and  in  which  he 
is  content  to  sink  himself.  Hence  he  bids  the  Ephe- 
sians find  encouragement  and  glory  for  themselves, 
instead  of  a  cause  for  "fainting,"  in  the  afflictions 
endured  on  their  behalf  and  overcome  in  Christ.  As 
he  identifies  himself  with  them,  so  he  would  have  them 
take  what  might  be  his  glory  to  be  their  own. 

(2)  Verses  14 — 19  contain  a  prayer,  addressed  with 
special  emphasis  to  the  Father  of  all,  that  by  the 
strengthening  grace  of  the  Spirit  and  the  indwelling  of 
Christ,  accepted  in  faith  and  deepened  by  love,  they 
may,  first,  know  the  mystery  already  descril>ed  in  all  its 
greatness ;  and,  next,  learn  by  experience  the  unsearch- 
able love  of  Christ,  as  dwelling  in  them,  and  so  filling 
them  up  to  "  the  fulness  of  God." 

M  Unto  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
— The  words  "  oi  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ "  appear,  by 
both  external  and  internal  evidence,  to  be  an  interpola- 
tion— probably  from  a  gloss  indicating  iin  the  true 
spirit  of  the  Ep::r«,ie)  that  the  universal  Fatherhood  here 
spoken  of  is  derived  from  the  fatherly  relation  to  Him 
in  whom  "  all  things  are  gathered  up." 

(15)  of  whom  the  whole  family  in  heaven  and 
earth  is  named.— The  original  word  (patria)  here 
rendered  "  family "  is  literally  derived  from  the  word 
"father "  (pater).  It  has  been  proposed  to  render  it 
fatherhood,  and  translate,  from  whom  all  fatherhood 
whatever  derives  its  name — all  lower  fat  hoi  hood  being. 
in  fact,  a  shadow  and  derivative  from  the  Fatherhood 
of  God.  The  translation  is  tempting,  yielding  a  grand 
sense,  and  one  thoroughly  accordant  with  t  he  treatment 
of  the  earthly  relationship  below  (chap.  vi.  1 — 4).  But 
the  usage  of  the  word  is  clearly  against  it;  and  we 
must  render  it  every  family — that  is.  every  body  of 
rational  beings  in  earth  or  heaven  united  under  one 
common  fatherhood,  and  bearing  the  name  (as  in  a 
family  or  clan)  of  the  common  ancestor.  Such  bodies 
are  certainly  the  first  germs  or  units  of  human  society ; 
what  their  heavenly  counterparts  may  be,  who  can  tell  P 
The  Apostle  looks  upon  the  fathers  whose  names  they; 
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what  passed  knowledge. 


the  whole  family  in  heaven  and  earth  is 
named,  (16)  that  he  -would  grant  you, 
according  to  the  riches  of  his  glory,  to  be 
strengthened  with  might  by  his  Spirit 
in  the  inner  man ;  (1?)  that  Christ  may 
dwell  in  your  hearts  by  faith ;  that  ye, 


being    rooted   and 
<18>  may  be  able  to 
all    saints   what    is 


grounded  in  love, 
comprehend  with 
the  breadth,  and 
length,  and  depth,  and  height;  <1!"  ind 
to  know  the  love  of  Christ,  which  passeth 
knowledge,  that  ye  might  be  filled  with 


delight  to  bear  as  the  imperfect  representatives  of 
God,  and  upon  the  family  itself,  with  its  head,  as  the 
type  in  miniature  of  the  whole  society  of  spiritual 
beings  united  in  sonship  to  the  Father  in  heaven. 
Hence  he  declares  that  it  is  ultimately  from  Him 
that  every  family  derives  the  name  of  patria,  and  by 
that  very  name  bears  witness  to  the  Divine  Fatherhood, 
on  which  he  desires  here  to  lay  especial  stress. 

<16)  To  be  strengthened  with  might  by  his 
Spirit  in  the  inner  man.— From  the  Father,  as  the 
source  of  all  life  and  being,  St.  Paul  passes  on  to  the 
Spirit,  "  proceeding  from  the  Father,"  as  the  giver  of 
life  to  men.  His  prayer  here,  as  in  chap.  i.  17,  is  for 
the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  but  under  some  difference  of 
aspect.  There  the  prayer  is  for  illumination,  here  for 
strength  to  grasp  the  mystery,  to  be  rooted  in  love, 
and  be  filled  up  to  the  fulness  of  God.  Accordingly, 
there  the  inner  man  is  represented  only  by  the  "  eyes 
of  the  heart ;  "  here  (as  in  Rom.  vii.  22  ;  2  Cor.  iv.  16) 
we  hear  of  the  "  inner  man  "  in  his  entirety,  including 
all  faculties — intellectual,  emotional,  moral — which 
make  up  his  spiritual  nature.  And  St.  Paul  empha- 
sises this  prayer  very  strikingly  by  asking  that  the 
gift  may  be  "  according  to  the  inches  of  His  glory," 
unlimited  as  the  illimitable  glory  of  the  Divine  Nature 
itself.  Moreover,  a  greater  closeness  of  communion  is 
•dearly  indicated  here.  For  light  is  a  gift  from  without; 
etrength  comes  from  an  indwelling  power,  making  itself 
perfect  in  weakness,  and  continually  growing  from 
grace  to  grace. 

(17)  That  Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts 
by  faith. — What  that  indwelling  power  is  he  now 
indicates,  so  passing  to  another  Person  of  the  Holy 
Trinity.  It  is  (see  Col.  i.  27)  "  Christ  in  you,  the  hope 
of  glory."  The  indwelling  of  Christ  (as  here  the  con- 
struction of  the  original  plainly  shows)  is  not  a  conse- 
quence of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit ;  it  is  identical  with  it, 
for  the  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  to  implant  and  work 
out  in  us  the  likeness  of  Christ.  So  in  John  xiv. 
16 — 20,  in  immediate  connection  with  the  promise  of 
the  Comforter,  we  read :  "  I  will  not  leave  you  orphaned; 
I  will  come  to  you."  "  Ye  shall  know  that  ...  ye 
are  in  me  and  I  in  you."  Hence  the  life  in  the  Spirit 
is  described  as  "  To  me  to  live  is  Christ  "  (Phil.  i.  21) ; 
"  I  live,  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me  "  (Gal.  ii.  20). 
Faith  is  simply  the  condition  of  that  indwelling  of 
Christ  (comp.  chap.  ii.  8),  the  opening  of  the  door  to  Him 
that  He  may  enter  in. 

The  prayer  is  here  complete,  all  that  follows  being 
but  consequent  from  it.  In  accordance  With  the  uni- 
versal law  of  revelation,  all  is  from  the  Father,  all  is 
through  the  Son  vouchsafing  to  tabernacle  in  our 
lumanity,  all  is  by  the  Spirit  effecting  that  indwelling 
of  Christ  in  each  individual  soul. 

That  ye,  being  rooted  and  grounded  in  love. 
— The  phrase  "ye,  being,"  &c,  stands  in  the  original 
before  the  word  "that."  as  a  kind  of  link  between  the 
previous  clause  and  this,  which  seems  to  describe  the 
consequence  of  the  indwelling  of  Christ  — viz.,  first 
love,  next  comprehension,  and  finally  growth  into  the 
fulness  of  God. 


The  expression  "rooted  and  grounded"  (i.e.,  founded) 
contains  the  same  mixture  of  metaphor  as  in  1  Cor.  iii. 
9,  of  the  tree  and  the  building— a  mixture  so  natural  as 
to  pass  into  common  usage.  (Conip.  OoL  ii.  7. 
and  being  built  up  in  Him.")  The  idea  implied  in 
"  rooted  "  is  of  the  striking  down  deeper  and  spreading 
wider  into  the  soil ;  in  "  founded  "  of  the  firm  basis  on 
which  ultimately  we  rest.  "  In  love : "  Love  is  not 
itself  the  root  or  foundation  (for  this  is  J.  mi-  Christ 
Himself),  but  the  condition  under  which  growth  takes 
place.  Generally  that  growth  is  upward,  as  in 
viii.  1:  "Knowledge  puffeth  up,  but  love  buildeth  up:" 
or,  as  in  chap.  iv.  16,  where  the  body  is  said  "  to  build 
itself  up  in  love."  Here  that  growth  is  downward, 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  communion  with  Qod  in 
Christ,  as  "faith  is  made  perfect  (or,  efficient  by  love." 
As  in  i*elation  to  man,  so  also  to  God,  love  is  at  once 
the  recognition  of  an  existing  unity  between  spirit 
and  spirit,  and  a  means — probably  the  only  means — of 
making  that  unity  energetic  and  deepening  \i 
tinually.  Hence  love  is  the  first  consequence  of  the 
indwelling  of  Christ  in  the  soul;  and  by  it  the  soul 
becomes  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  unity,  giv.  ■  la- 
titat indwelling,  with  man  and  God. 

(is)  May  be  able  to  comprehend  with  all 
saints  what  is  the  breadth,  and  length,  and 
depth,  and  height.— It  has  been  asked.  Of  what? 
Various  answers  have  been  given ;  but  as  St.  Paul  has 
obviously  of  set  purpose  omitted  all  definition,  leaving 
the  phrase  incomplete  in  absolute  generality,  no  answer 
can  be  perfectly  satisfactory.  The  early  fathers  de- 
lighted to  refer  it  to  the  cross,  and  to  trace  in  the  four 
dimensions  of  the  cross  a  symbol  of  this  four-fold 
extension  of  the  love  of  God  in  Christ.  The  clause 
following,  "to  know  the  love  of  Christ,"  though  jtartly 
explanatory  of  this,  hardly  seems  to  be  identical  or 
co-extensive  with  it.  The  knowledge  then  de-i-ribed  is 
a  part — perhaps  the  chief  part,  but  not  the  whoh — of 
the  comprehension  here  prayed  for.  Ifanythii. 
be  supplied,  it  should  probably  be  "  of  the  mystery  '*— 
i.e.,  of  the  whole  mystery  on  which  St.  Paul  had  been 
dwelling,  including  the  predestination,  the  red. •mption. 
the  call  and  union  of  Jews  and  Gentiles.  The  prayer 
is  that  we  may  know  it  every  way,  in  every  direction  in 
which  the  soul  can  go  forth  towards  God. 

It  may  be  noted  that  comprehension  is  placed  after 
love,  just  as  in  Phil.  i.  9,  "  I  pray  tliat  your  love  may 
abound  (that  is,  overflow)  in  knowledge  and  in  all 
judgment."  The  spiritual  order  of  revelation  differs 
from  that  of  the  "wisdom  of  the  world."  It  has  first 
faith,  next  love,  and  finally  knowledge,  because  its 
object  is  a  person,  not  an  abstract  principle.  That 
knowledge  must,  even  here,  "grow  from  more  to 
more;"  but  St.  Paul's  prayer  can  never  be^ perfectly 
realised  till  we  "  know  even  as  we  are  known." 

(19)  To  know  the  love  of  Christ,  which 
passeth  knowledge.— The  intentional  paradox  of 
this  expression  is  weakened  if  (with  many  interpre- 
tations) we  suppose  that  there  is  opposition  in  land 
between  knowledge  referred  to  in  the  two  clauses:  as 
if  "to  know"  meant  to  know  by  faith  and  spiritual 
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Exhortation  to  Unity. 


all  the  fulness  of  God.  <**>  Now  unto 
chap,  iii.aj.a.  him  that  is  able  to  do  ex- 
Doxology.  ceeding  abundantly  above 
all  that  we  ask  or  think,  according  to 
the  power  that  worketh  in  us,  *21>  unto 
him  be  glory  in  the  church  by  Christ 


A.D.M. 
1  Or,  in  the  Lord. 


Jesus  throughout  all  ages,  world  without 
end.     Amen. 

CHAPTEE  IV.— (D  I  therefore,  the 
prisoner  of  the  Lord,1  chap.  iv.  1-3.  Exhor- 
beseech  you  that  ye  tation  to  unity. 


while  the  "  knowledge,"  which  the  love  of 
sses,"  is  mere  "  human  knowledge  " — head- 
knowledge,  and  the  like.  Of  such  opposition  there  is 
no  trace  (contrast  1  Cor.  ii.  6 — 16).  In  the  original, 
the  word  "to  know"  is  in  a  tmm  which  expresses  eog- 
nitioo  in  a  particular  case;  hence  the  meaning  of  St. 
Paul's  prayer  seems  to  be  that  they  may  know  from 
time  to  tame,  as  each  opportunity  offers,  what  must  in 
its  entirety  pass  all  human  knowledge.  eitln>r  to  dis- 
cover or  fully  to  understand,  even  when  revealing 
itself;  so  that  they  may  always  go  on  from  faith  to 
faith,  from  knowledge  to  knowledge,  and  yet  find  new 
depths  still  io  be  fathomed.  Tin  ■  love  of  Ch 
the  lore  which  He  bears  to  us,  and  which  is  the  motive 
at  His  sacrifice  for  our  redemption.  It  is  known  only 
by  thoss  who  are  rooted  in  love  to  Him ;  such  love 
being  at  onee  the  consequence  of  the  first  knowledge 
sf  His  love  to  us  (1  John  iv.  19)  and  the  condition  of 
catering  mote  deeply  into  that  knowledge. 

That  ye  might  "be  filled  with  (or,  rather,  up  to) 
all  the  fulness  of  God.- This  clause  must  be  taken 
as  dependent,  not  merely  on  the  clause  immediately 
preceding,  but  mj  the  whole  sentence.  It  describe*  the 
final  and  riorions  consequence  of  the  indwelling  of 
Christ  in  the  heart,  viae,  the  "  Imjmj  tilled  "  with  grace 
-up  to  the  fulness  of  God."  The  meaning  is  more 
elwsriy  seen  in  the  fuller  expression  Mow  chap.  iv.  13) : 
"  till  we  all  come  ...  to  the  measure  of  tl 
:n.  •!'.. in. •-,.,<"  (  bjisk'  It  is  simply  perfect  conformation 
to  the  image  of  Him  in  whom  •  dwells  all  the  fu! 

IS  Godhead  bodily"    Col.  ii.  «.»,.  and  whose  fulness  is 
*  the  "  fulness  of  God,"  manifesting  all  the  at - 
«.f  the  divine  nature.     The  process  is  described 
W.  »U,  with  oi^u  face  beholding  as 
in  s  jrlsss  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are  changed  into  the 
•"*  "■•n"  ^l*,lJSf*ory  *°  Jr'"rv;">  1,s  consummation  in 
Ui?1  VVbM1  Hp  8ha]1  aPI*»r,  we  shall  be 

hk*  Him;  for  we  shall  see  Him  as  <"..inp.PhiL 

tt^  21.     Here  it  completes  the  climax.     When  Christ 
dwells  m  the  heart  we  have  first,  love  ■■iwiiUsh  the 

K1.S?  r0Oto.  ,h*  ,if'"  '"   lii"'  :  n'"xf-  a  thou-litful 
'■••'•djnvsn^sring  by  degress  into  the  unsearchable 

"***  .**.«"*  "**e  to  «»•;  "nd.  Listlv.  the  filli,,-  the 
■J*™"*  **•*  and  empty,  up  to  the  »■!■■(  fcmi  ,,f 

Su^T*  t°-^m,^°  r.""'"^  *n(1  •^•l'«-»'»ir  tlirough 
•»*  slsmity   the   image   of   God  in  our 


-Jf^Z^P*  ;vhole  in  a  J«">lory  to 

Gsdthe  Father  through  Christ  Jesus.     It  may  beW 
par.^i  wuth  the  other  mots  solemn  doxologiee  in  the 

J?*?**?  **>**>   '  listing 

Hiaptecs  bths  wonder  and  the  mystery  of  God's 
s*sammng  love,  overflowing  in  the  riches  of  His 

snmT«SJrr^i!l!wTnu,de?r with  Hi,n  an'1  •** 

lCr.?r  5*t   Wh°  i"  *"? A  *>  «««"»*  abundantly 
*™  £  1^   V  'i  ~id  to  dJall  "  by  His 

newer  dweUmg  "  and  working  m  us. 
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(2i)  Unto  him  be  glory  in  the  church  by  (pro- 
perly, in)  Christ  Jesus. — In  the  parallelism  of  these 
clauses  is  implied  the  great  idea  of  the  Epistle — the 
unity  of  the  Church  in  Christ.  Hence  all  that  is  "  in 
the  Church "  is  "  in  Christ  Jesus."  The  visible  unity 
of  the  Church  represents,  as  it  depends  ou,  the  invisible 
unity  with  God  in  Him. 

Throughout  all  ages,  world  without  end.— 
The  original  expression  is  emphatic  and  peculiar : 
to  all  the  generations  of  the  age  of  the  ages;  that  is, 
in  each  successive  generation  of  that  age  (or,  dispensa- 
tion) which  includes  iu  itself  all  the  ages  which  we  can 
reckon  or  conceive.  The  conception  represents  to  us 
each  generation,  as  adding  its  own  peculiar  thanks- 
giving to  the  great  chorus  of  praise  which  fills  eternity. 

IV. 

[4.  Final  Summary  of  Doctrine  (chap.  iv.  1—16). 

(1)  The  Unity  of  the   Church   op   Christ 

(verses  1 — 6). 
(a)  Its  ground  in  the  unity  of  the  Holy  Trinity ' 
(6)  Its  means  in  the  one  baptism  ; 
(c)  Its  conditions  and  effects  in  one  faith,  out 
hope,  one  charity. 

(2)  The  Diversity  op  Gifts  and  Offices  i*. 

the  Church  tlirough  the  mediation  of  hei 
glorified  Lord  (verses  7 — 11). 

(3)  The  Direction  of  all  to  one  Oeject — ■ 

the  individual  and  corporate  growth  of  all 
into  the  likeness  and  image  of  Christ  the 
Head  (verses  12 — 16).] 

(1)  Verses  1—6,  although  cast  in  a  hortatory  form, 
■•"Wain  the  final  summary  of  the  great  doctrine  of  the 
Epistle-  the  Unity  op  the  Catholic  Church— hi 
words  which  have  all  the  glowing  freedom  of  spiritual 
enthusiasm,   and    all    the     clear-cut     precision   of     a 

creed. 

1  hus  i  a :  the  ground  of  that  unity  is  laid  in  that  spiri- 
tual communion  of  each  soul  with  the  "one  Spirit.*1  the 
-  one  Lord."  and  the  "  one  God  and  Father  of  all."  which 
underlies  all  outward  ordinance,  and  which  no  power  of 
man  can  either  give  or  take  away.  (6)  The  means  of 
entering  that  unity  is  the  "one  baptism,"  ordained 
by  Christ  Himself,  universal  in  the  Christian  world. 
:"  of  being  ministered  (though  irregularly)  by  any 
Christian  hand,  (c)  The  graces,  which  in  germ  are 
conditions,  and  in  full  growth  are  effects,  of  sue* 
unity  are  the  "  one  hope.''  the  "one  faith,"  the  one  -bond 
of  peace  "  or  charity.  These  last  most  of  all  depend 
on  the  "fellow- working"  of  man— primarily  in  the  soul 
receiving  them,  and  secondarily  in  all  who  can  influence 
it  for  good  and  for  evil. 

We  have  here  a  perfect  and  exhaustive  exposition  of  the 
unity  of  the  Church,  on  which  depend  the  other  quali- 
■**»  "  Holiness,"  "Catholicity,"  and  "Apostolisttv" 
ascribed  to  it  in  the  Creed.  In  other  passages  the  essential 
lite  of  ,}„.  Church  is  attributed,  now  to  the  revelation 
"t  the  Father  (Matt.  xvi.  17,  18),  now  to  the  indwelliu  [ 
presence  of  the  Son  (Matt,  xxviii.  20),  now  to  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Acts  ii.  38,  39).    Here  all  are  united 
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walk  worth}*  of  the  vocation  where- 
with ye  are  called,  ("2>  with  all  lowli- 
ness and  meekness,  with  longsuffering, 
forbearing  one  another  in  love ;  (3) 
endeavouring  to  keep  the  unity  of  the 


Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.     W  , 
wone  body,  and  on,  Spirit,  ^ 
even  as   ye   are  calh-d    m  The   unity  of 
one  hope  of  your  calling;  *s>Cfi5L 
<5>  one   Lord,  one   faith,   one   baptism, 


in  one  comprehensive  view.  The  order,  however,  is 
natural,  not  artificial.  The  exhortation  to  peace 
naturally  leads  to  the  conception  of  one  Body,  animated 
by  the  "one  Spirit";  next,  the  remembrance  of  their 
calling  leads  to  the  "  one  Lord,"  who  called  them  to 
Him  in  one  faith  and  by  one  baptism ;  and  all  ends  in 
"the  contemplation  of  the  "  one  God  and  Father,"  who  is 
not  only  above  all  and  through  all  His  creation,  but 
specially  in  those  who  are  adopted  to  a  new  sonship  in 
Christ.  (See  John  xiv.  22,  23.)  In  its  completeness 
nnd  depth  this  passage  stands  alone.  It  is  interesting 
to  compare  and  contrast  with  it  the  equally  celebrated 
passage  occupying  the  corresponding  place  in  the  Colos- 
sian  Epistle  (Col.  iii.  1 — 4),  and  to  gather  from  this 
the  mingled  similarity  and  difference  in  the  main  idea 
at  those  two  Epistles — the  Ephesian  Epistle  dwelling 
especially  on  the  unity  and  regeneration  of  the  whole 
body,  the  Colossian  Epistle  on  the  sole  Headship  and 
Deity  of  Christ. 

(!)  Worthy  of  the  vocation  wherewith  ye 
are  called. — This  "  being  worthy  of  the  Christian 
calling  "  may  obviously  show  itself  in  any  of  the  graces 
of  regenerate  humanity,  all  being  features  of  the  image 
of  Christ.  Thus  in  1  Pet.  i.  15  it  expresses  itself 
in  "  holiness "  (as  in  the  frequent  phrase  "  called 
to  be  saints ") ;  in  Phil.  i.  27 — 30,  in  steadfastness 
of  faith.  But  in  this  passage  the  especial  point 
which  has  been  dwelt  upon  in  their  calling  is  the 
fact  that  they  were  aliens,  helpless  and  miserable, 
and  that  they  are  now  united  in  one  body  with  the 
ancient  people  of  God.  Hence,  naturally,  the  graces 
declared  to  correspond  with  their  calling,  so  viewed,  are 
the  graces  of  humility  and  gentleness,  teaching  them  to 
sink  all  thought  of  self  in  "  the  unity  of  the  Spirit." 

(2)  With  all  lowliness  and  meekness,  with 
longsuffering.— See  Col.  iii.  12,  where  the  same 
three  qualities  are  dwelt  upon,  but  there  introduced 
by  "  compassion  and  kindness."  They  seem  to  cor- 
respond almost  exactly  to  the  first,  third,  and  fifth 
beatitudes  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  in  which  the 
principle  of  love  is  wrought  out  in  A'arious  forms  (as  in 
the  other  beatitudes  the  principle  of  righteousness) : 
"  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit ; "  M  Blessed  are  the 
meek  ;"  "  Blessed  are  the  merciful."  The  word  "lowli- 
ness of  mind  "  is  used  by  St.  Paul  only  in  the  Epistles 
of  the  Captivity  (Phil.  ii.  3;  Col.  ii.  18, 23;  iii.  12)  and  in 
the  address  to  the  Ephesian  presbyters  (Acts  xx.  19).  It 
is,  indeed,  a  word  new  coined  in  Christian  terminology, 
and  even  the  root  from  which  it  comes  is  mostly  used  by 
the  heathen  moralists  in  a  bad  sense  (of  meanness  and 
slavishness),  of  which  there  is  still  a  trace  in  Col.  ii.  18. 
"Meekness"  is  mostly  "gentleness" — "the  meek  and 
quiet  spirit "  (1  Pet.  iii.  4) — the  natural,  though  not  the 
invariable,  fruit  of  humility,  winning  souls  by  its  very 
absence  of  bitter  self-assertion,  and  so  "  inheriting  the 
earth."  "  Longsuffering "  is  the  manifestation  of 
such  meekness,  with  something  of  especial  effort  and 
3truggle,  in  the  bearing  of  injury. 

(2,  3>  Forbearing  one  another  in  love  .  .  .  . — 
The  word  rendered  "endeavouring"  is.  in  the  original, 
a   word    expressing   "  earnestness "    of    thought    and 


exertion  to  secure  a  thing  not  liditlv  obtained.     (See 
2  Tim.  iv.  9-21 ;  Heb.  iv.  1 1  :    _'  Pet.  i.  10,      It  show* 
that  St.  Paul  here  passes  from  tin-  negative  acp 
love,  summed  up  in  forbearance,  to  the  more  j 
and  energetic  enthusiasm  for  unity  and  peace.     I 
in  both  aspects,  the  "uniting  bond  "  of  pane.     In  the 
parallel  passage  of  Col.  iii.  14,  it  is  "nut  on  a\ 
else,  and  is  the  uniting  "  bond  of  perfectness."  In  the 
celebrated  thirteenth  chapter  of  the    First    E] 
Corinthians  (verses  4 — 7)  it  is  made  to  inelude  "  Ion*. 
suffering"  and  "  kindness,"  and  all  forms  of  Immilitv 
and  gentleness.     But,  if  it  lx>  real,  it  mu-t  ne.  • 
pass  into  active  energy;    if    it  is    to    win    the    final 
beatitude   of  "  blessing  to  the  peacemakers,"   it  must 
"labour  for  peace,"  and  "follow  after  th."  things  which 
make  for  peace"  (Ps.  cxx.  7  :   Rom.  xiv.  I 

The  unity  of  the  Spirit  is  certainly  the  nnity 
given  by  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Ttti  Wt 
cannot  create,  for  it  is  the  gift  of  God ;  but  we  can 
"keep  "it:  that  is,  cherish  it.  guard  it,  and  make  it 
effectual  by  love  ;  and  all  experience  proves  that,  if  we 
would  so  keep  it,  we  need  the  positive  earnestness  of 
exertion  against  evils  without  and  within. 

(4)  There  is  one  body,  and  one  Spirit.— The 
words  "There  is"  are  not  in  the  original,  which 

with  a  striking  abruption,  and  with  that  terse  > 
tration   of   thought   and  word   which   marks   out    an 
embryo  creed. 

The  "one  body  "  is  the  Body  of  Christ.  "  from  whom 
it  is  fitly  framed,  joined  together,  and  compart' 
that  in  every  part  "it  grows  up  into  Him.  '  But  thin 
communion  with  God  in  Christ  being  "the  life  eternal," 
the  Holy  Ghost,  by  making  it  effectual  alike  to  the 
Church  and  to  the  individual  soul,  is  the  "Lord  and 
Giver  of  Life."  Hence,  His  presence  is  spoken  of  as 
being  to  the  body  of  Christ  what  the  spirit  is  to  tin- 
natural  body — the  uniting  and  vivifying  power  for  all 
its  members.  Under  the  same  idea  we  hire  ii 
xii.  13),  as  a  description  of  the  first  entrance  int..  tie- 
Church  of  Christ,  "By  one  Spirit  are  we  all  baptised 
into  one  body  .  .  .  and  have  been  all  made  to  drink 
into  one  Spirit." 

Even  as  ye  are  ior  rather,  irere*  called  in  one 
hope  of  your  calling.— The  connection,  thoagb  not 
at  first  obvious,  is   clear  on  consideration 
grace  of  the  Holy   Spirit  is  not  only   the  mm 
regeneration,  but 'also   the  "  ear: 
future  perfection,    the    mention    of    the    one   Spirit 

suggests  naturally  the  "hoj f  onr  callin. 

perfect   unity  of "  heaven  .      In    this,   in    spite   of  all 
natural  and  spiritual  inequalities,  and  in  »] 
our  divisions  and  strifes  ujM>n  earth,  all  CI 
still  actually  one.     Hence  the  communion  of  sa 
perhaps   most    clearlv   realised    in    the    times  of   high 
spiritual  aspiration,  and  in  the  near  present f  death. 

(5)  One  Lord,  one  faith— From  the  idea  of  'the 
callin"-,"  the  Apostle  paaBM  naturally  to  Him  who  calls-— 
the  "  one  Lord  "—and  to  the  method  of  His  calling  to 
Himself,  first,  l.v  the  "one  faith." and  then  by  the  "one 
baptism  "at  which  profession  of  that  one  faith  is  made. 
It  is  on  the  indwelling  of  <  forist  In  each  heart  by  faith 
that  the  spiritual  unity  of  all  Christians-pnmanl 
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One  Lord  Jesus  Chi%st. 


<6i  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above 
all.  and  through  all,  and  in  you  all.  (7) 
But  unto  every  one  of  us  is  given 
grace  according  to  the  measure  of  the 


1  Or,  a  multitude 
of  captive*. 


gift  of  Christ.  (8)  Wherefore  chap  iv  7_n. 
he  saith,When  he  ascended  The  variety  of 
up  on  high,  he  led  capti-  gifts  and  fune- 
vity l  captive,  and  gave  gift  s 


Him,  secondarily  with  one  another — depends;  and  that 
spiritual  unity  is  "  put  on  "  in  baptism  (Gal.  Hi.  27),  in 
which  we  are  "  buried  with  Him  and  risen  again  "  (Col. 
ii.  12',  growing  into  the  likeness  of  His  death  and 
resurrection  (Rom.  vi.  3,  4,  5).  Again  we  note  that, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  all  Christians,  even  in  the 
divided  condition  of  the  Church,  are  still  united  in  the 
"  one  baptism ; "  and  if  we  look  to  such  expressions  of 
the  one  faith  as  are  contained  in  the  baptismal  pro- 
fession {e.g.,  of  the  Apostles'  Creed),  it  is  clear  that  our 
divisions,  great  as  they  are,  turn  mainly  on  the  fourth 
subsidiary  Article  on  tne  "  Holy  Catholic  Church,"  and 
not  on  the  three  primary  Articles  of  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  these  the  mass  of 
Christendom  has  still  one  faith. 

One  God  and  Father  of  all.— Necessarily, 
through  the  Son,  we  pass  to  the  Father  (as  the  Lord 
Himself  invariably  teaches  us  to  do),  since  He  is  (to  use 
the  old  Greek  expression)  "  the  fount  of  Deity."  He 
is  said  to  be  the  "  Father  of  alL"  We  cannot  limit  this 
universal  Fatherhood ;  although,  undoubtedly,  the  con- 
text shows  that  the  immediate  reference  is  to  those  who 
are  His  children  by  adoption  in  Jesus  Christ.  The 
Church  is  essentially  Catholic,  inheriting  by  special 
gift  what  is  the  birthright  of  all  humanity;  inca- 
pable of  jR-rfection  till  all  be  drawn  into  that  closer 
sonship.  yet  having  neither  right  nor  desire  to  deny 
that  outside  her  pale  at  any  moment  the  wider  Father- 
hood of  God  extends. 

Who  is  above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in 
you  all.— The  word  "you"  has  little  authority;  many 
MSS.  and  commentaries  have  "  us."  But  the  best  MSS. 
and  authorities  omit  both,  as  probably  early  glosses 
of  explanation  which  have  crept  into  the  text.  Accord- 
ingly, the  word  "all  "'throughout  must  be  taken,  as  above, 
as  applying  to  all  God's  rational  creatures,  made  in  His 
image  (and  indeed,  in  a  lower  sense,  even  to  all  His  crea- 

.  but  MpecfaDy  and  properly  to  the  members  of 
Christ's  Church.  In  the  three-fold  sentence  many 
ancient  and  modern  interpreters  trace  a  reference  to  the 
Holy  Trinity.  But.  strictly  speaking,  this  cannot  be,  as 
th"  P**MfN  BTpre— 1y  points  to  the  Father;  although,  in 
virtu.- of  th.-.  •t.-mal  unity  of  the  Godhead,  it  may  be  true 
that  in  t  h<- expression  'through  all  "and"  in  all"  we  trace 
those  inaiiif.--.tat ions  of  th.-  Fat h.-r  which  are  especially 
I    through  th.-  Boa  and  by  the  Holy  Spirit.   Hence  we 

r.-f.-r  all  properly  to  the  ultimate  conception  of 

the  Father  :  as  "above  all"  iii  t  he  sovereignty  of 

ah  will,  sin.-.-  to  work  out  "  His  pleasure  they  are  and 

werv  "'d  His  will  Womes  to  them  the  "law 

•iial;"  as    •  through  all"  in  the  diffusive  power  of 

the    fores— physical     moral,  and   spiritual— by   which 

the  world  of  nature,  still  more  the  world  of  man.  most 

of  all   th.-  society  of  Christians,  are  swaved  as  wholes 

and  -in  all  »  by  the  indwelling  of  God  in  the  individual 

ii.    sustentation.    r.-L'.-neration,    which    is  the 

breath   of   lif. — lK,th    the    phytkal   and  spiritual    life. 

(This    individuality,    and    the    rsptvial     reference    to 

-tians,  are  marked  by  the  verv  natural  gloss  "us" 

in  this  clause.) 

-    V.-rses  7—11  pass  from  the  unitv  of  the  Church 
to  the  diversity  of  graces  and  offices  in  its  members, 


all  being  gifts  of  the  ascended  Lord,  and  results  of 
that  universal  mediation  which  fills  all  things. 

(7)  But  unto  every  one  of  us  is  given  grace.— 
This  verse  should  be  rendered,  To  every  one  of  us 
the  grace  (the  one  "  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ '') 
was  given — that  is,  given  in  the  Divine  purpose  in  the 
regeneration  of  the  whole  body,  although  it  has  to  be 
received  and  made  our  own,  separately  iu  each  soul,  and 
gradually  in  the  course  of  life.  It  was  and  is  given 
"according  to  the  measure  of  the  gift  of  Christ."  (See 
below,  verses  13 — 16.)  In  Him  it  dwells  "without 
measure  "  (see  John  iii.  34) ;  He  gives  it  to  each  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  of  his  capacity  to  receive  it  in 
faith  (called  in  Rom.  xii.  3  the  "  measure  of  faith "). 
Compare  with  this  verse  the  fuller  description  of 
the  differences  of  "gifts,"  "ministries,"  and  "opera- 
tions *'  in  1  Cor.  xii.  4 — 6,  in  which  passage  there  is  the 
same  general  reference  to  the  Three  Persons  of  the 
Holy  Trinity ;  but  the  particular  reference  is  there  to 
the  Holy  Spirit,  while  here  it  is  to  the  Son. 

(8)  Wherefore  he  saith.— The  reference  is  to  Ps. 
lxviii. — a  psalm  which  (as  the  quotation  from  Num.  x. 
35,  in  the  first  verse,  shows)  is  a  psalm  celebrating  some 
moving  of  the  ark,  traditionally  (and  most  probably^ 
connected  with  David's  bringing  up  of  the  ark  (2  Sam 
vi.)  to  Mount  Zion.  The  very  change  from  the  second 
person  to  the  third  person  shows  it  to  be  a  free  quota- 
tion ;  and  this  is  made  far  more  evident  by  the  re- 
markable' variation  from  the  text  of  the  original,  which 
runs,  Thou  receivedst  gifts  in  man — i.e..  probably, 
"  among  men ;  "  and  adds,  "  even  the  rebellious,  that 
the  Lord  God  might  dwell  among  them " — a  clause 
which  (from  verses  29 — 31)  we  may  suppose  to  refer  to 
the  homage  of  the  heathen  to  the  Lord  Jehovah. 
Now,  it  has  been  noted  that  the  word  "  received  "  is 
used  constantly  for  "  receiving,"  or  "  fetching."  for 
another  (Gen.  xv.  9;  xviii.  5;  xxvii.  13,  et  ah);  and  it 

J  appears  that  the  Chaldee  Targum  actually  has  here,  as  a 
gloss  :  "  Thou  hast  given  gifts  to  the  sons  of  men,"  in- 
terpreting the  words,  curiously  enough,  of  Moses  as  a 
mediator  between  God  and  man.  The  psalm  also  was 
recognised  as  a  Messianic  psalm,  foreshadowing  the 
dwelling  of  "  God  with  us  "  in  the  universal  kingdom 
of  the  true  Mediator.  St.  Paul  accordingly  uses  it 
with  a  bold  variation  suiting  his  context.  The  key  to 
this  use  is  found  in  the  truth  enunciated  of  our  Lord 
in  Acts  ii.  33,  that  "being  by  the  right  hand  of  God 
exalted,  and  having  received  of  the  Father  the  promise 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  He  hath  shed  forth  thi*."  Our 
Lord,  as  the  Head  of  humanity,  receives  ouly  in  order 
to  give.  From  the  means,  therefore,  the  Apostle  passes 
to  the  end. 

He  led  captivity  captive.— The  modern  use  of 
th-se  words  as  describing  our  Lord's  triumph  over  the 
power  of  evil,  hitherto  triumphant  over  man,  and  so 
giving  freedom  by  leading  captive  the  power  of  captivity, 
although  in  itself  profoundly  true,  is  not  supported  by 
the  original,  in  which  it  is  simply  used  for  "a  body 
of  captives."  St.  Paul's  use  of  it  here  is  prolwbly 
best  interpreted  by  Col.  ii.  15,  where  it  is  said  of 
the  -principalities  and  powers  " — the  powers  of  sin 
and  death— that   "He  made  a  show  of  them  openly, 
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Ascended  into  Heaven. 
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TJtence  sending  His  Minister*. 


unto  men."     (9>  (Now  that  he  ascended,  °  p*  *• 18- 
what  is  it  but  that  he  also  descended 
first  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth? 
C10)  He  that  descended  is  the  same  also 


1  Or,  fulfil, 
b  1  Cor.  12.  28. 


that  ascended  up  far  above  all  hen 
that  he  might  fill '  all  things.)    "' 
he  gave  some,  apostles;*    and   some, 
prophets;   and  some,  evangelists; 


triumphing  over  them  in  the  cross."  (See  Note  on 
this  passage.) 

(9,  10)  These  verses  form  a  parenthesis,  designed  to 
bring  out  the  pervading  idea  of  this  and  the  parallel 
Epistle — the  Divine  humanity  of  Christ  as  "  filling  all 
in  all"  and  "  gathering  all  things  "  into  Himself. 

(9>  The  lower  parts  of  the  earth.— This  may 
mean  either  the  regions  of  the  earth,  as  "  lower  "  than 
heaven,  or  the  regions  beneath  the  earth.  The  reason- 
ing of  the  text  in  itself  would  be  satisfied  by  the 
former.  For  St.  Paul  is  simply  arguing  that  the  use  of 
the  phrase  "ascended"  from  earth  to  heaven  implies  a 
previous  corresponding  descent,  which  must  be  from 
heaven  to  earth ;  exactly  as  in  John  iii.  13,  "  No  man 
hath  ascended  into  heaven,  but  He  that  came  down  from 
heaven."  But  form  and  usage  of  the  phrase  itself  seem 
to  point  to  the  other  meaning,  which  is  held  by  almost 
all  ancient  interpreters  and  most  moderns.  It  agrees 
with  the  strong  expression  of  "filling  all  things,"  in 
verse  10,  and  is  possibly  suggested  by  the  leading 
captive  of  the  powers  of  hell  and  death.  Though, 
perhaps,  injurious  to  the  strictness  of  the  antithesis,  it 
is  quite  accordant  with  St.  Paul's  manner  to  introduce 
thus  a  fresh  idea  beyond  the  simple  idea  of  descent, 
which  is  sufficient  for  his  argument:  "  He  descended — 
yea,  even  to  the  realms  below."  For  this  idea  is  most 
apposite  to  that  frequent  reference  to  spiritual  powers 
of  evil  found  in  this  Epistle,  and  it  may  be  thought  to 
correspond  by  antithesis  to  the  "  far  above  all  heavens  " 
of  the  next  verse. 

(10)  That  he  might  fill  all  things.— Compare  the 
description  in  chap.  i.  23  of  the  Lord  as  "  filling  all  in 
all."  In  both  cases  the  reference  is  more  particularly  to 
the  gift  of  the  fulness  of  His  grace,  flowing  from  His 
glorified  humanity  to  all  His  members.  But  the  words 
are  too  wide  for  any  limitation.  In  heaven  and  earth, 
and  the  realms  under  the  earth,  His  presence  and 
sovereignty  extends,  by  whatever  means  and  over 
whatever  beings  He  wills.  In  Rev.  v.  13,  accordingly, 
we  read  the  ascription  by  "  every  creature  in  heaven,  and 
on  the  earth,  and  under  the  earth  .  .  .,  of  blessing, 
honour,  glory,  and  power  to  .  .  .  the  Lamb  for  ever 
and  ever." 

(ii)  He  gave.— In  the  original  "  He "  is  em- 
phatic— He  and  He  alone,  as  the  ascended  Head  of 
humanity.  The  word  "gave,"  instead  of  the  more 
obvious  word  set,  or  appointed  (used  in  1  Cor.  xii. 
28).  is,  of  course,  suggested  by  verse  8.  They  who  are 
ministers  of  His  gifts  are  themselves  gifts  from  Him 
to  the  Church. 

Some,  apostles;  and  some,  prophets  .  .  . 
— With  this  passage  we  must  compare  1  Cor. 
xii.  28,  "  God  hath  set  some  in  the  Church,  first 
apostles,  secondarily  prophets,  thirdly  teachers,  after 
that  miracles,  then  gifts  of  healings,"  &c. ;  and,  perhaps, 
Rom.  xii.  6—8,  "  Having  then  gifts  .  .  .  whether 
prophecv  ....  or  ministry  ...  or  teaching  ...  or 
exhortation  .  .  .,"  although  this  last  passage  is  less 
formally  apposite.  In  all  three  cases  there  is  the 
same  general  idea,  first  of  the  one  body,  and  then  of 
the  one  Spirit,  guiding  and  animating  it  through 
various  ministries.  The  parallel  between  this 
pa>sage  and  the  passage  in  1  Cor.  is  very  close ;  for 


in  the  latter  all  that  follows  the  words  "after  that" 
may  be  put  aside,  as  describing,  not  special  offices  or 
ministries,  but  special  gifts.  We  hare,  t; 
both,  "  first  apostles,  secondly  prophet?.."  Tin ■ 
in  the  earlier  Epistle,  "  teachers  ;  "  and  thin  clavs.  in  our 
own  later  Epistle,  is  subdivided  bio  "  evangelist*  "and 
"pastors,"  both  being  teachers— the  one  in  <>u  version 
of  those  still  aliens  from  Christ,  the  other  in  cdifica- 
tion  of  those  already  brought  into  His  Hock. 

Some,  apostles.— The  name  "apostles  "  is  certainly 
used  here  in  its  technical  and  restricted  sense,  as 
applying  to  the  Twelve,  whom  "the  Apoal 
Himself  (Heb.  iii.  1)  named  as  His  Apostles  (Lake  ri. 
13),  and  with  whom  St.  Paul  akfam  equal  • 
1  Cor.  ix.  1;  xv.  9 — 11;  Gal.  i.  1)  on  the  ground  "of  his 
own  special  mission  and  revelation  from  the  same  Lord. 
It  is,  indeed,  used  in  a  wider  sense ;  sometimes  with 
words  distinctly  implying  a  derivation  and  human  mis- 
sion, as  in  2  Cor.  viii.  23,  "apostles  (or,  messengers)  of 
the  churches;"  Phil.  ii.  25,  "  Kpaphruditus,  your 
apostle  (or,  messenger);"  sometimes  without  such 
qualification,  as  in  2  Cor.  xi.  o.  \-l.  xii.  11.  12:  1  Then. 
ii.  7 ;  and,  perhaps,  Rom.  xvi.  7.  But  such  use  is  rare, 
and  cannot  be  applied  to  a  passage  like  this,  whieh  is  dis- 
tinctive of  a  special  and  primary  class.  In  direct  charge 
from  the  Lord,  universal  scope  of  mission,  special  in- 
spiration and  power  of  miracle,  which  are  "  the  signs  of 
an  apostle"  (2  Cor.  xii.  12),  the  A-posttes,  prop. 
called,  stood  out  in  office  absolutely  unique  and  supremo. 
What  was  said  of  the  first  age  of  the  Church  is  trim 
of  all  ages — "  of  the  rest  durst  no  man  join  himself 
unto  them  "  (Acts  v.  13). 

Some,  prophets.— For  the  nature  and  function  of 
prophecy  in  the  Church,  seethe  detailed  treat!! 
the  subject  by  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xiv.     It  is  sufficient 
here  to  note  (1)  that  from  very  early  times  the  M  pro- 
phets" are  mentioned  as  a  separate  class  (see  Art-,  xi. 
27;    xv.    32;    xxi.    10),   distiniruUhed    boa    teachers 
(Acts  xiii.  1),  and  that,  in  this  Epixtle  especially,  they 
are    spoken    of,    in    connection    with    the    ApOSUSS,  M 
receiving  the  revealed  mystery  of  the  gospsl    >hap.  iii 
5),  and   being  (or,   laying)    "the   foundation    of    the 
Church;"  (2)  that  their  office,  like  the  A] 
clearly  extraordinary,   distinct  from  the  onlin.i 
permanent  teaching  of   the   evangelists  and    p 
and,  probably,  best  described  by  the  two   phrases  so 
constantly  applied  to  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment—"the  word  of   the  Lord  came   to  me."    -the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  was  upon  me."     As  all  GoM  extra- 
ordinary gifts  and  workimrs  are  closely  correlated  with 
His    ordinary  laws   of  op.  ration.    M   in   this  c- 
apostolic  and   prophetic    offices    gradually  melt    away 
into  the  regular  functions  of  government  and  teaching, 
belonging  in  all  times  to  the  ministry  of  the  Church. 

Some,  evangelists;  and   some,  pastors  and 
teachers.— In  these  two  phrase-  nding  to  the 

simple  word  "teachers  "in  1  Oor.xii.28  wefu^  described 
the  two-fold  office  of  the  regular  ministry  of  the  Church 
—first,  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  heathen  ST  tks  un- 
converted, and  next,  to  fulfil  our  Lord's  pastoral  charge 
(John  xxi.  15—17)  of  feeding  and  shepherding  those 
who  are  already  His  sheep.  It  is  clear  that  the  same 
person  may  be  invested  with  the  two  offices,  as  Timothy, 
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For  building  up  the  Church. 


(13>  till 


all 


some,  pastors  and  teachers;  i  of  the  body  of  Christ:    v*>  till  we 

ff*6eSted2to  n-  &>*  lhe  perfecting  of  the  ior.**««i*|  come  in"  the  umty^of  tiie  faith,  ^and  of 
the  one  oij.it  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  i 
of  edification,     yfafafcry^  for  the  editVinu 


the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto 
a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the 


when  in  pastoral  charge  at  Ephosus.  is  bidden  "  to  do 
the  work  of  an  evangelist  "  (2  Tim.  iv.  5:  ;  and  that  in 
some  degree  the  two  offices  must  always  be  united,  for 
the  rawsjrlH.  like  the  apostle,  is  generally  called  upon 
to  organise  and  "  confirm  thechurche>  "   Acts  xiv.  22.  28  ; 

.  and  the  pastor  must  always  find  men  uncon- 
verted, to  whom  lie  must  be  an  evangelist.  But  the 
two  elements  of  duty  will  co-exist   in  different  propor- 

.  different  persons.  Some  were  then,  and  are  now. 
especially  called  to  be  "evangelists". — that  is,  as  is 
shown  by  the  career  of  Philip,  to  whom  the  name  is 
first  given  (Acts  xxi.  8'.  to  be.  under  the  apostolic 
guidance,  missionaries  to  the  unconverted;  others  to  be 
"pastors  and  teachers,"  feeding  now  with  "  pure  milk 

vord."  now  with  "  solid  meat  "(see  1  Cor.  iii.  2, 
and  Heb.  v.  12  .  those  already  gathered  into  the  fold, 
and  exercising  over  them  the  pastoral  authority  solemuly 
commit  :•  Lord  to  His   ministers.      Yet  both 

can  discbarge  oulv  under  limitation  the  functions 
which  in  the  Apo.-tl.  s  were  practically  unlimited. 

On  the  question  whether  this  celebrated  passage 
describes  the  regular  orders  or  the  functions,  ordinary 
and  extraordinary,  of  tin'  ministry,  we  may  fairly  say 
that  while  no  iliuht  tin-  very  gonitis  of  the  passage 
points  to  the  latter  alternative,  yet  the  ultimate  appeal 
must  be  made  t<.  history.  It  is  clear,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  that  none  could  inherit  the  direct  aud  uni- 
versal commission  from  Christ  held  by  the  Apostles: 
it  is  certain  historically  that  the  supernatural  gifts  of 
prophecy  and  miracle  passed  away ;  it  is  hardly  less  in- 
disputable that  the  two  functions  of  evangelism  aud 
pastorate  were  always  shared  among  the  three  orders  of 
biihops,  priests,  and  deacons  after  the  close  of  the 
Apostolic  age. 

Verses  12—16  return  from  diversity  of  function- 
v>  of  objeet—  vi/...  the  perfecting  individual 

mttamwm     >».      *  l._      Mfc  «  ._#     /"M  *  1  l*ii*  * 


M  of  Christ,  and  so  building  up  of 
the  whole  Church  in  unity  with  Him. 

<">  For  the  perfecting  .  .  .—The  parallelism 
of  the  three  clauses  of  our  version  of  this  verse  does  not 
exactly  correspond  to  the  original,  though  we  notice  that 
Chrysostom  support*  it.  ami  t i.  ideutlysaw  no- 

lo contrad  jition 

"-•'1  '"  U  MM   which  should  be  I'uto 

work  of  mini* I  of  the  body  of 

-uifies  "contact  with  |  thing."  anil 

vmfmpmkm  nrm  asedinthefiml  -finri  "iffratttqii 

tim.mU  .•»  •    ■,_•       The  two  are  often  apparently  inter- 

wtion  here  can  hardly  1m. 
u.led  to  be  identical  or  exactly  parallel;  and,  if 
action  u  to   be  drawn,  the  former  most  signifv 

*****  JV"1"??*'  AI"1    ,,"•    °**»    ,1'-   r("»"'t';'- 
wuch such  immediate  conaeqnei  -n.-d 

«..  ■IiMiT  11.-  oonstrucion  would  be  greatly  -impli- 
fied,  if  inversion  of  the  first  two  clauses  could  be 
"■'"'•  '  h"r  '■'  would  then  run.  "  unto  work  of  minis- 
tl>  n  liawtQ  psetbettngof  Mints, unto building 
up  of  the  body   of   t'l.  :    M   w<)U|d   ,,iainiv 

represent  the  two. fold  operation  of  the  minisky    first 

the   perfects 
individual  souls;  a:.  .  general  direction  to  the 


building  up  of  the  whole  body.  But  whether  this  con- 
struction be  grammatically  possible  or  not.  this  appears 
to  be  in  any  case  the  general  sense  of  the  passage. 

The  perfecting  "of  the  saints.— The  word  ren- 
dered "  perfecting  "  (akin  to  the  "  perfection  "  of  2  Cor. 
xiii.  9)  is  derived  from  a  root  which  signifies  either  to 
"  mend  "*  what  is  broken  (as  in  Matt.  iv.  21),  or  to 
'•  complete  "  what  is  unfinished  (as  in  Luke  vi.  40 ;  Rom. 
ix.  22; ;  and  hence  is  used  spiritually  for  to  "  restore  " 
the  fallen  (Gal.  vi.  1),  or  to  "  perfect "  the  imperfect 
Christian  (Heb.  xiii.  21  ;  1  Thess.  iii.  10).  Both  pro- 
-  are  necessarily  implied  in  that  perfection  of  the 
individual  saints  here  spoken  of,  and  more  fully 
described  in  the  next  verses. 

The  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ.— This  is 
that  part  of  the  work  of  the  ministry  (as  in  preaching 
and  ministering  in  public  worship)  which  tells  upon  the 
Church  or  congregation  as  a  whole.  It  is  here  re- 
presented as  subsequent,  perhaps  as  subordinate,  to  the 
individual  pastoral  dealing  with  souls.  But  each  has 
his  own  gift.  Some  ministries  are  more  blessed  to  the 
individual  perfecting  of  the  saints  ;  others  to  the  build- 
ing up  of  the  whole  Church. 

(I3j  Tni  we  aU  come. — The  marginal  rendering  is 
correct:  till  we  all  arrive  at  the  unity  of  the  faith. 
The  "  one  faith  "  has  been  spoken  o£  above :  the  full 
grasp  of  that  faith  by  each  and  all  is  the  first  object 
of  all  the  ministries  of  the  Church,  since  by  it  both 
the  individual  perfection  aud  the  corporate  unity  begin 
to  be  secured.  Such  faith  always  goes  on  to  knowledge, 
that  is  (as  in  chap.  i.  17)  "  full  knowledge  "  of  Him  in 
whom  we  have  believed.  So  in  2  Pet.  i.  17.  "  Add 
to  your  faith  virtue"  (that  is.  energy  in  well-doing  . 
"anil  to  virtue  knowledge."  This  knowledge  (see  chap, 
iii.  17 — 19)  is  gained  mainly  through  the  love  in  which 
faith  is  made  perfect. 

Of  the  Son  of  God.— These  words  should  be  con- 
nected with  the  word  "faith"  (as  in  Gal.  ii.  20 1  as  well 
knowledge."  They  are  probably  to  be  considered 
as  a  distinctive  phrase,  designating  our  Lord  especially 
M  glorified  and  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  the  Father 
in  ••  the  glory  which  he  had  with  the  Father  before  the 
world  was."  So  in  Rom.  i.  4,  He  is  "  declared  to  be  the 
Son  of  God  by  the  Resurrection ;  "  and  in  Heb.  iv.  14. 
;•  Jesus  the  Sou  of  God"  is  "the  High  Priest  ascended 
into  the  heavens."  Compare  also  our  Lord's  declaration 
that  -'if  any  man  speaks  against  the  Son  of  Man  it 
shall  be  forgiven  him"  (Matt.  xii.  32  with  the  declara- 
tion of  the  certain  vengeance  on  him  who  "treads 
under  foot  the  Son  of  God  "  (Heb.  x.  29).  Note  again,  in 
St.  John's  First  Epistle,  the  constant  reference  to  the 
belief  in  and  confession  of  Jesus  as  "  the  Son  of  God  " 
as  the  one  thing  needful  (chaps,  iv.  15;  v.  5,  10—12.  2"  . 
For  on  the  belief  not  only  of  what  He  was  on  earth,  but 
of  what  He  is  in  heaven,  all  distinctive  Christianity 
depend-.  If  He  is  only  "  Son  of  Man  "  He  cannot  be 
the  universal  Saviour. 

Unto  a  perfect  (that  is,  full-grown)  man,  unto 
the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness 
of  Christ.— In  these  words  are  described  the  second 
great  object  of  the  ministries  of  the  Church— not 
only  the  production  of  faith  and  knowledge  of  the  Sou 

Of     God.     but     the    formation     <vf      linnet    in   fliii    cr.,,1     oc 
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God,   but  the  formation  of    Christ  in  the  soul,  as 
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stature1  of  the  fulness  of  Christ:  <u) 
that  we  henceforth  be  no  more  children, 
tossed  to  and  fro,  and  carried  about  with 
every  wind  of  doctrine,  by  the  sleight  of 
men,  and  cunning  craftiness,  whereby 
they  lie  in  wait  to  deceive;  <15^  but 
speaking  the  truth-  in  love,  may  grow 


1  Or,  age. 


2  Or,  being  sincere. 


up  into  him  in  all  tilings,  whirl,  is  ,}„. 
head,  even  Christ:  W  fan  whom  tfat 
whole  body  fitly  joined  t.^etln-r  and 
compacted  by  that    which  j,,i„t 

supplieth,    according    to    the 
working  in  the  measure  of  er< 
maketh  increase  of  the  body  onto  tin- 


"  dwelling  in  tlie  heart  through  faith."  Tliis  image  of 
Christ  in  "  fulness  "  is  the  absolutely  perfect  humanity, 
showing  forth  the  image  of  God.  Each  can  partake  of 
it  only  up  to  "  the  measure  "  which  God  gives  him. 
(See  verse  7.)  When  he  so  partakes  of  it  to  the  utmost, 
he  is  "  full-grown "  ('relatively,  not  absolutely,  per- 
fect; up  to  the  spiritual  "stature"  assigned  to  him, 
although  (as  in  the  body)  that  stature  may  vary  in 
different  persons,  and  in  none  can  perfectly  attain 
to  the  whole  "  fulness "  of  Christ.  The  rendering, 
"stature"  is  preferable  to  age,  as  suiting  better  the 
context,  though  both  are  fully  admissible  under  New 
Testament  usage.  On  the  word  "fulness,"  see  Note 
to  chap.  i.  23. 

<14)  That  we  be  no  more  children.— Here  the 
process  of  growth  is  described  negatively;  in  the 
next  verse  positively.  We  are  to  be  no  more  children. 
The  word  used  here  and  in  1  Cor.  iii.  1 ;  xiii.  11 ; 
Gal.  iv.  1,  3;  Heb.  v.  13  (often  rendered  "babes"), 
is  a  word  almost  always  applied  in  a  bad  sense,  like 
our  word  "childish" — not  to  the  guilelessness,  the 
trustfulness,  or  the  humility  of  children,  which  our 
Lord  emphatically  blessed  (Matt,  xviii.  2 — 4),  but  to 
their  unforeseeing  and  unthinking  impulsiveness.  The 
distinction  is  marked  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  20,  "  Be  not  children 
in  understanding  :  howbeit,  in  malice  be  ye  children,  but 
in  understanding  be  men."  Thus,  in  1  Cor.  iii.  1,  xiii.  11, 
Heb.  v.  13,  it  describes  crudeness  and  shallowness  of 
conception;  in  Gal.  iv.  1,3,  incapability  of  free  self- 
direction  ;  here,  liability  to  disturbance  and  change  by 
every  external  impression  from  without,  so  as  to  be 
"  everything  by  turns  and  nothing  long." 

Tossed  to  and  fro,  and  carried  about  with 
every  wind  of  doctrine.— The  metaphor  is  of  a  ship 
drifting  at  the  mercy  of  a  storm,  tossed  by  the  waves,  and 
earned  round  from  time  to  time  by  every  blast.  The 
word  "  tossed  "  is  more  properly  used  of  the  waves  (com- 
pare Jas.  i.  6)  themselves,  but  the  following  words  seem 
to  show  that  here  it  is  applied  to  the  ship  rising  and  fall- 
ing with  them.  The  word  "  doctrine,"  as  usual,  is  a 
general  word  for  all  deliberate  "teaching,"  whether 
acting  on  the  understanding  or  the  heart.  It  includes, 
in  fact,  all  influence  consciously  exercised  to  a  definite 
end. 

The  metaphor  is  then  dropped,  and  the  evil  influences 
to  which  childish  instability  is  a  prey  are  described — first, 
as  the  "  sleight,"  i.e.,  the  sleight  of  hand  of  the  dice- 
thrower,  describing  quick,  sudden  deceit  of  detail ; 
next  ( to  substitute  an  accurate  translation  for  the  un- 
usually paraphrastic  rendering  of  our  version),  as  a 
"craftiness  devoted  to  the  systematic  plan  of  deceit," 
thus  referring  to  deeper  and  subtler  forms  of  delusion. 
This  reference  is  so  definite  in  the  original,  that  we  are 
tempted  to  believe  St.  Paul  to  have  had  in  view  some 
particular  scheme  of  erroneous  teaching,  which  had 
already  struck  root  in  the  soil  of  Asia  Minor.  The 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians  shows  that  such  false  teach- 
ing had  appeared  itself  at  Colossa;  it  was,  perhaps, 
the  germ  of  the  more  full-grown  Gnosticism  noted  in 
the  Pastoral  Epistles. 
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(15>  But  speaking  the  truth  in  love— It  luu 
been  doubted  whether  Qm  words  -in  lofty"  ahoaJd  Ml 
be  connected  with  "may  grow  up."  \c.  exactly  as  in 
verse  16,  "maketh  increase  of  the  Ixnly  ...  in  lore." 
But  both  order  and  sense  seem  ti»  |K>int  to  the  con- 
nection given  in  our  rwttam  The  correct  n-nderinjr 
is,  being  true  in  love;  including  in  this  tin-  "iMMng 
true"  to  others,  by  speaking  truly  and  aetiag  honestly 
towards  them  (as  in  Gal.  iv.  16),  but  includi 
"being  true  "  absolutely — that  is.  the  lovii 
and  clinging  to  it  at  all  costs.  The  latter  clement,  in- 
deed, is  the  one  which  stands  licit-  m  protM-rly  in 
antithesis  to  the  childish  instability  descrilted  in"  tho 
preceding  verse ;  as  it  is  in  itself  the  more  important, 
and  is,  in  fact,  the  only  basis  for  the  other. 

"  To  thine  own  self  be  true. 
And  it  will  follow,  as  the  night  the  daj\ 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man." 

This  "being  true  "  is  expressed  in  many  forms.  Some* 
times  as  "  being  of  the  truth  "  (John  xviii.  :$7  \  1  John 
ii.  21 ;  iii.  19);  sometimes  as  "abiding  in  tin-  truth " 
(John  viii.  44),  or  "having  the  truth  in  us  "  1 1  John  i.  Bfc 
sometimes  as  "doing  the  truth  "  (John  iii.  21),  and 
"walking  in  the  truth"  (2  John,  verse  4:  -l  John, 
verse  4).     In  all  cases  it  is  clo><  ted  with  tho 

idea  of  unity  wit li  Him  who  is  Himself  "the  Truth" 
(John  xiv.  6). 

Witli  the  phrase  u  being  tnu.  hi  love  "  we  may  6taV> 
pare  the  corresponding  phrase  of  "lovinir  in  truth  . . .  for 
the  truth's  sake,  which  dwelleth  in  us  '  2  John,  verae  1 ; 
see  also  verse  3.  and  3  John,  verse  Kin  lx>th  we  recognise 
the  harmony  of  the  two  great  principles  of  individuality 
and  unity,  on  which  true  humanity,  and  therefore  like- 
ness to  God,  depends.  In  the  contemplation  and  Iota 
of  truth  each  of  us  is  alone:  even  in  tin-  speaking  and 
doing  truth  towards  others  we  have  to  consult  onlyGod 
and  our  own  conscience,  which  is  His  voice  within.  In 
love,  on  the  contrary,  we  deny  and  sacrifice  self,  merging 
our  individual  being  in  humanity  or  in  God.  Taking 
the  first  alone,  we  have  a  hard,  almost  stoical,  self-con- 
centration;  taking  the  other  alone.it  limy  Income  to- 
wards man  an  idolatry,  to  which  l>oth  truth  and  freedom 
are  sacrificed,  and  even  towards  God  may  pass  into  a 
mysticism,  in  which  all  active  energy  is  lost.  ("nitine 
both,  we  have  the  perfect  humanity,  at  once  individual 
and  social,  at  once  tree  before  (iod  and  leal  fa 
Accordingly,  it  is  thus  that  we  "grow  op  into  Him  who 
is  the  Head,  even  Christ."  who.  by  perfect  truth  and 
perfect  love,  manifested  to  us  in  His  humanity  all  the 
fulness  of  God. 

The  head,  even  Christ.— In  this  name  of   out 
Lord  we  have  the  link  of  connection  M  indi- 

vidual perfection  and  corporate  unity.  Hfl  i-  'aa  in 
1  Cor.  xi.  3)  the  Head  of  each  man.  He  is  also  the 
Head  of  the  whole  Church. 

(16)  From  whom  the  whole  body  fitly  joined 
together   and    compacted—  The  word    rend  rM 
"fitly  joined  together"  is  the  same  used  in  chap.  n.  ~1, 
with  more  technical  accuracy,  of  a  building—"  clamped 1 
or  ■  bonded  together."    Here  the  two  words  are  appliea 
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darkened  in  Mind  and  Heart 


edifying  of  itseli  in  love."  ^  This  I  say 
Chap.  iv.  17—  therefore,  and  testify  in 
24.      Contrast  the  Lord,  that  ve  hence- 

of  heathen  and    „     ,  -,  „  ,  •>  .. 

Christian  life,     forth  walk   not   as   other 


Gentiles  vralk,  in  the  vanity  of  their 
mind,  <I8)  having  the  understanding 
darkened,  being  alienated  from  the 
life    of    God    through    the    ignorance 


to  the  union  of  the  limbs  of  the  body,  as  being  "  jointed," 
and  so  "brought  into  close  contact."  The  latter  word 
is  used  in  Col.  ii.  19. 

By  that  which  every  joint  supplieth.— A  para- 
phrastic and  inaccurate  rendering.  It  should  be,  by 
every  contact  with  tlie  supply  (of  nutriment)  from  the 
head.  The  word  employed  has  commonly  the  meaning 
of  "  joint "  (as  in  the  parallel  passage,  Col.  ii.  19),  and 
is  so  used  by  Greek  physiologists ;  but  its  original  sense 
is  abstract — the  "  joining  "  or  "  touching  " — and  this 
appears  the  simplest  here.  The  supply  (conip.  Phil.  i. 
19,  "the  supply  of  the  Spirit")  is  again  almost  a 
technical  word  for  the  abundant  outflow  of  strength 
and  nervous  energy  from  the  head.  (The  correspond- 
ing verb  is  used  in  2  Cor.  ix.  10 ;  Gal.  iii.  5 ;  Col.  ii.  19 ; 
2  Pet.  i.  5,  11.)  Hence  the  phrase  seems  to  stand  in 
closer  connection  with  the  "  maketh  increase  "below  than 
the  "  compacted  together  "  above.  The  body  grows,  in 
every  part  of  its  complex  unity,  through  contact  with 
the  divine  supply  of  grace  through  the  head. 

According  to  the  effectual  working  in  the 
measure  of  every  part.— In  these  words  is  described 
the  method,  as  in  the  preceding  word  the  source,  of  the 
growth.  The  "  effectiveness  "  of  every  part "  in  measure  " 
(according,  that  is,  to  its  right  capacity  and  function) 
is  the  condition  of  corporate  growth.  Such  effectiveness 
comes  from  direct  contact  with  the  central  energy. 

Maketh  increase  of  the  body  unto  the  edify- 
ing (tlie  building  up)  of  itself  in  love.— Here,  lastly, 
we  have  the  function  of  the  body  itself.  It  is  knit 
together  by  its  divine  organisation;  it  is  sustained  by 
the  supply  from  the  head ;  its  several  parts  are  kept  in 
life  by  that  supply ;  but  it  grows  as  a  whole  and  beilds 
itself  up  by  the  uniting  and  vivifying  power  of  love, 
which  is  the  "  bond  of  perfectness."  (Just  so  St.  Paul 
says  of  the  individual,  in  1  Cor.  viii.  1,  "  Charity 
edifieth.")  Truth  is,  no  doubt,  the  basis  of  unity ;  but 
love  is  its  vital  power,  at  once  keeping  together  all  who 
are  united,  and  drawing  in  those  who  are  as  yet 
separated. 

[5.  Practical  Exhortation  (chap.  iv.  17 — 21). 

(1)  The  New  Life  ;   first,  taught  in  Christ  and 

learning   Christ;    and   secondly,   regenerate 
in  Him  to  the  image  of  God  (verses  17 — 24). 

(2)  Hence  the  Power  op  Conquest  of  Sin 

generally — 
(a)  Falsehood  (verse  25, ; 
(6)  Passionate  anger  (verses  26,  27) ; 

(c)  Dishonesty  (verse  28) ; 

(d)  Foidness  of  word  (verses  29,  30); 

(3)  Hence  its  Power  against  the  Special 

Besetting  Sins  of — 
(a)  Bitterness   and  malice,   unworthy    of  the 

love  of  Christ  (verses  31,  32,  and  chap. 

v.  1,2); 
(6)  Fornication  and    lust,    unworthy  of    the 

light  of  Christ  (chap.  v.  3—14) ; 
(c)  Heedlessness  and  drunken  excitement  (chap. 

v.  15—21).] 

(1)  In  verses  17—24  we  enter  on  the  practical 
section  of  the  Epistle,  which,  indeed,  appears  to  begin 
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in  verse  1,  but  is  broken  in  upon  by  the  magnificent 
digression  of  the  doctrinal  summary  of  verses  4 — 16. 
It  opens  with  a  striking  contrast  of  the  past  and  the 
present — the  life  of  the  heathen  in  its  "  vanity.'"  with 
the  two-fold  result  of  blindness  and  callousness  of  soul ; 
and  the  Christian  life,  which  has  in  learning  Christ 
found  the  secret  of  l-egeneration. 

CO)  This  I  say  therefore.— The  phrase  "  This  I 
say"  seems  to  be  used  by  St.  Paid  in  returning  (so  to 
speak)  from  some  lofty  aspiration  or  profound  reasoning, 
in  which  some  might  not  be  able  to  follow  him,  to  a 
solid,  practical  ground,  winch  all  may  tread.  (See,  for 
example,  1  Cor.  xv.  50.)  Here  he  is  not  content  to  use 
this  phrase  simply,  but  he  enforces  it  by  the  solemnity 
of  the  adjuration  "  I  testify "  (comp.  Acts  xx.  26 ; 
Gal.  v.  3),  which  properly  means, "  I  call  God  to  witness 
the  truth  of  what  I  say  " — a  phrase  found  in  express 
terms  in  Rom.  i.  9 ;  2  Cor.  i.  23 ;  Phil.  i.  8 ;  1  Thess.  ii. 
5.  Nor  was  even  this  enough,  for  he  adds  "  in  the 
Lord" — that  is,  in  the  name,  authority,  and  spirit  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself.  The  whole  form  is 
therefore  one  of  peculiar  force  and  solemnity. 

The  vanity  of  their  mind.— In  these  words  St. 
Paul  describes  the  fundamental  condition  of  heathenism. 
The  "mind,"  that  is  (as  "in  Rom.  vii.  23,  25 1,  the 
"inner  man" — the  spiritual  intuition  of  invisible  prin- 
ciples of  truth  and  right,  which  is  the  true  humanity 
— has  become  "  subject  to  vanity"  (Rom.  viii.  20), — the 
vanity  of  which  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  so  often 
speaks.  In  losing  the  living  conception  of  a  living  God, 
it  has  lost  also  the  conception  of  the  true  object  and 
perfection  of  human  life ;  and  so  wanders  on  aimless, 
hopeless,  reckless,  as  in  a  dream.  With  what  absolute 
fidelity  St.  Paul  describes  the  heathen  world  of  his  day. 
its  history  and  its  literature  alike  testify.  Compare  with 
the  whole  passage  the  picture  drawn  in  Rom.  i.  21 — 32, 
"  They  became  vain  in  their  imaginations,  and  their 
foolish  heart  was  darkened,"  &e.  The  difference  is 
that  in  the  latter  passage  the  prominent  idea  is  mainly 
of  "judicial  blindness,"  sent  by  God  as  a  penalty  on 
wilful  apostasy  from  Him,  whereas  here  St.  Paid  rather 
dwells  on  self-chosen  blindness  and  hardness  of  heart 

^18>  Having  the  understanding  darkened.— 
Of  this  vanity  the  first  result  noted  is  the  intellectual. 
They  are  "  darkened  in  the  understanding."  and  so, 
"  by  the  ignorance  in  them  alienated  from  the  life 
of  God."  Tlie  phrase  "  the  life  of  God  "  is  unique.  It 
may.  however,  be  interpreted  by  a  similar  phrase,  the 
"  righteousness  of  God  "  (Rom.  i.  7),  i.e.,  the  righteous- 
ness given  by  God.  What  the  life  given  by  God  is.  we 
know  by  our  Lord's  own  words  (John  xvii.  3),  "  This 
is  the  life  eternal,  to  know  Thee  the  only  true  God.  and 
Jesus  Christ  whom  Thou  has  sent."  So  far  as  the 
understanding  is  concerned,  this  alienation  signifies 
the  loss  of  the  central  light  of  Truth  in  God,  and  with 
it  the  loss,  partial  or  complete,  of  the  vision  of  other 
truths  in  their  right  proportion  and  harmony. 

But  the  second  result  is  moral.  St.  Paul  attributes 
the  alienation  from  God.  or  (possibly,  though  less  pro- 
bably) "  the  ignorance  which  is  in  them."  to  the  hardness 
of  tlieir  heart— far  the  marginal  reading  is  correct;  the 
word  used  signifies,  almost  technically,  "callousness'1 
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that  is  in  them,  because  of  the  blind- 
ness l  of  their  heart : a  W>  who  being 
past  feeling  have  given  themselves 
over  unto  lasciviousness,  to  work  all 
uncleanness  with  greediness.     (20>  But 


1  Or,  hardTiess. 
a  Horn.  1.  21. 


ye  have  not  so  learned  Christ ;  <«>  if  go 
be  that  ye  have  heard   him,  and  have 
been  taught  by  him,  M  the  truth  | 
Jesus:   (ffl)  that  ye  put  off  concerning 
the  former  conversation  the  old  dmzl 


and  insensibility.  To  make  his  meaning  clearer  still 
he  adds,  "who  (or,  inasmuch  as  they)  being  past 
feeling,  have  given  themselves  over  to  lasciviousness." 
There  is  precisely  a  similar  current  of  thought  (noting, 
however,  the  characteristic  difference  referred  to  above) 
in  Rom.  i.  2i — 32,  where  St.  Paul  draws  out,  as  con- 
sequences of  the  same  vanity,  first  lusts  of  uncleanness, 
next  unnatural  sin,  and  at  last  breaks  out  into  a  fearful 
enumeration  of  the  signs  of  the  reprobate  mind.  On 
this  side,  therefore,  "the  alienation  from  the  life  of  God  " 
is  the  loss  of  the  grace  by  which  He  dwells  in  the  soul, 
and  by  indwelling  gives  it  the  moral  and  spiritual  life. 

(19)  who  being  past  feeling  .  .  .—We  note  that 
St.  Paul,  passing  lightly  over  the  intellectual  loss,  dwells 
on  the  moral  with  intense  and  terrible  emphasis.  They 
are  (he  says)  "  past  feeling  " ;  or,  literally,  carrying  on 
the  metaphor  of  callousness,  they  have  lost  the  capa- 
city of  pain — the  moral  pain  which  is  the  natural 
and  healthful  consequence  of  sin  against  our  true 
natures.  Consequently,  losing  in  this  their  true  hu- 
manity, they  give  themselves  over  to  "  lasciviousness." 
The  word  used  here  (as  also  in  Mark  vii.  22 :  Rom.  xiii. 
13 ;  2  Cor.  xii.  21 ;  Gal.  v.  19)  signifies  a  lust  devoid 
of  all  sense  of  decency,  recklessly  and  grossly  animal. 
Hence  its  result  is  not  only  to  work  out  uncleanness 
of  every  kind,  but  to  do  so  "  with  greediness,"  with  a 
reckless  delight  in  foulness  for  its  own  sake.  The 
union  of  this  brutality  of  sensual  sin  with  intellec- 
tual acuteness  and  aesthetic  culture  was  the  most 
horrible  feature  of  that  corrupt  Greek  civilisation, 
tainted  with  Oriental  grossness,  of  which  he  was 
especially  writing. 

(20)  Ye  have  not  so  learned  Christ.— Better, 
ye  did  not  so  learn  the  Christ.  To  "  learn  Christ " 
is  a  phrase  not  used  elsewhere ;  but  easily  inter- 
preted by  the  commoner  phrase  to  "know  Christ"  (see 
John  xiv.  7,  9;  2  Cor.  v.  16  ;  Phil.  iii.  10),  which  is 
still  nearer  to  it  in  the  original,  for  the  word  used  for 
"  to  know "  properly  means  to  perceive  or  "  come  to 
know."  It  would  seem  that  the  name  "  the  Christ "  is 
here  used  emphatically,  in  distinction  from  the  "  Jesus  " 
of  the  next  verse.  "To  learn  the  Christ"  is  to  enter 
into  the  true  meaning  of  His  office  as  the  Anointed 
Priest,  Prophet,  and  King,  or,  in  one  word,  as  the 
Mediator,  in  whom  we  as  Christians  escape  from  the 
guilt  and  bondage  of  the  sins  described  above.  Such 
learning— like  the  "knowing"  of  2  Cor.  v.  14 — is  not 
"  after  the  flesh,"  by  the  mere  hearing  of  the  ear,  but 
"  after  the  Spirit,"  writing  Christ  upon  the  heart. 

(21)  If  so  be  that. — The  word  is  the  same  which  is 
used  in  chap.  iii.  2,  Col.  i.  23,  indicating  no  real  doubt, 
but  only  that  rhetorical  doubt  which  is  strong  affirma- 
tion. 

Ye  have  heard  him  .  .  . — The  true  rendering 
here  is,  ye  heard  Him,  and  were  taught  in  Him.  St. 
Paul  begins  with  the  first  means  of  knowledge,  the 
"  hearing  "  His  voice,  directly  or  through  His  ministers  ; 
and  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  fuller  and  more 
systematic  process  of  "  being  taught,"  not  "  by  Him  " 
(as  in  our  version),  but  "  in  Him/'  that  is,  in  that  unity 
with  Him  which  embraces  both  teachers  and  taught  as 
with  an  atmosphere  of  His  presence. 


As  the  truth  is  in  Jesus— Here  by  Uh  bum 
"  Jesus,"  the  personal  and  proper  mum  <»f  the  Lord*  St 

Paid  leads  us  on  from  the  conception  (,f  ••  leaning  the 
Christ,"  to  understand  the  method  of  that  leaning,  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  "truth  "  in  the  person  i 4 
Himself,  who  declares  Himself  to  be  the  Trutl. 
xiv.  6).     By  a  loving  study  and   know], 
person,  as  set  forth  to  us  in  the  gospel,  and  brovght 
home  to  us   by  His   grace,    rather  than    I 
musing  on  the  office  and  attributes  of  "  the  Chi  i- 
come  to  learn  the  Christ  also.     The  use  of  tin-  simple 

name  Jesus,  so  common  in  the  Gospel.  .  is  ran-  in<l 1 

in  the  Epistles,  where  we  constantly  find  the  fuller 
description  "Jesus  Christ,"  "the  Lord  Jesu-." 
the  Son  of  God."  Wherever  it  occurs,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  distinctive  or  emphatic.  This  distinc- 
tiveness is  most  strikingly  evident  in  Rom.  viii.  11  : 
"  If  the  Spirit  of  Him  who  raised  up  Jesus  from  tho 
dead  dwell  in  you,  He  that  raised  up  [the  I 
from  the  dead  shall  also  quicken  your  mortal  bodiM." 
The  "  raising  up  of  Jesus,"  is  the  historical  resurrection 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth;  the  "raising  up  the  Chri-t  " 
points  to  the  mysterious  effect  of  that  resurrect  inn  on 
those  for  whom  He  is  the  Mediator.  Of  the  few  other 
passages  in  which  the  simple  name  occurs,  some  M 
Rom.  iii:  26 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  10,  11 ;  1  Thess.  i.  10 ;  H.I.  v 
10)  are  mere  reiterations  of  the  name  occurring  above 
with  the  due  title  of  honour;  others  are  quasi-recitals 
of  a  creed  declaring  the  historic  Jesus  (1  Cor.  xii.  3; 
1  Thess.  iv.  14 ;  comp.  2  Cor.  xi.  4).  In  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  where,  in  accordance  with  one  main  pwjMM 
of  the  Epistle,  this  usage  is  least  rare  (see  chaps,  ii.  !•; 
vi.  20 ;  vii.  22 ;  xii.  2,  24 ;  xiii.  12),  it  will  be  found  that  in 
all  cases,  either  special  stress  is  laid  on  the  lowly  and 
suffering  humanity  of  the  Lord,  or  the  historic  facts 
of  His  ministry  on  earth  are  referred  to.  The  modern 
familiarity  of  use  of  the  simple  name  "Jesus"  has 
little  authority  in  apostolic  usage. 

(22-24)  These  verses  explain  the  substance  of  the  teach- 
ing of  verse  21.  The  original  may  be  interpreted  either 
of  the  teaching  of  a  fact,  "that  ye  did  put  off  .  .  . 
and  are  being  renewed,"  &c.,  or  of  a  duty,  "  that  ye  p«1 
off  .  .  .  and  be  renewed."  The  latter  is,  on  the  whole, 
the  more  probable,  although  the  former  would  vield  i 
simpler  sense.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  words  "nut 
off"  and  "put  on"  in  the  original  denote  a  distinct 
and  complete  act;  the  word  "be  renewed."  a  continuous 
and  still  incomplete  process.  The  complete  act  is 
consummated,  and  the  continuous  process  begun,  hv 
the  practical  "learning"  of  Christ— that  is,  by  growth 
in  spiritual  communion  with  Him. 

(22)  Concerning  the  former  conversation.— 
So  far,  that  is,  as  concerns  the  conversation  or  mode  of 
life  described  above  (verses  17—19)  as  the  moral  con- 
dition of  heathenism.  It  is  in  relation  to  this,  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  true  humanity,  and  not  m  relation  to 
the  true  humanity  itself,  that  the  "  old  man'  is  put  off. 

The  phrase  "  the  old  man  "  (found  also  in  Rom.  yi.  b; 
Col.  iii.  9)  is  here  illustrated  by  the  description  follow- 
ing •   which  is  being  marred  in  virtue  of  the  /< 
deceit.     The  word  rendered  "  corrupt  "  expresses 
much  pollution  as  disintegration  and  decay,  much  as  in 
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and  wrathful  Anger. 


which  is  corrupt  according1  to  the  de- 
eeitful  lusts ;  (23)  and  be  renewed  in  the 
spirit  of  your  mind ;  (2i)  and  that  ye  put 
on  the  new  man,  which  after  God  is 
created  in  righteousness  and  true  holi- 
ness.1  (25)  Wherefore  putting  away  lying, 


1  Or,    holiness 
truth. 


truth    with     his 


speak     every     man 

neighbour :      for    we    are 

members   one   of  another. 

(26)  j$e   je  angry,   and    sin 

not :    let   not   the  sun   go 

down  upon  }~our  wrath  :  (2~)  neither  give 


Chap.  iv.  25 — 
30.  In  respect 
of  sins  against 
man. 


2  Cor.  iv.  16  ;  and  so  carries  out  the  idea  implied  in 
the  epithet  "  old."  The  unregenerate  nature,  subject 
to  "  the  lusts  of  deceit " — the  lusts,  that  is,  of  the 
spirit  of  delusion,  blind  themselves,  and  blinding  the 
soul  which  yields  to  them — is  gradually  sinking  into 
the  spiritual  decay  which  must  become  spiritual  death, 
unless  by  the  effort  of  faith,  entering  into  the  com- 
munion with  Christ,  it  be,  once  for  all,  "put  off."  The 
various  qualities  of  the  nature  thus  stripped  off  are 
variously  described :  in  Rom.  xiii.  22,  as  the  "  works  of 
darkness;  in  Heb.  xii.  1,  as  simply  "encumbrance;", 
in  Jas.  i.  21,  as  "  filtkiness  and  excess  of  evil ; "  in 
1  Pet.  ii.  1,  as  "malice,  and  craft,  and  hypocrisies,  and 
envies."     All  these  are  the  "  lusts  of  deceit." 

(23)  And  be  renewed  ia  the  spirit  of  your 
mind. — The  word  translated  "renewed"  is  not  the 
same  as  the  word  "  new  "  below.  It  is  properly  "  to 
be  made  young  again,"  and  the  process  of  recovery  is 
described  as  the  natural  effect  of  putting  off  the 
decrepitude  of  the  old  man,  and  the  decay  engendered 
by  fleshly  lusts.  The  effect  is  seen  in  "  the  spirit  of 
the  mind  " — that  is,  "  in  the  spiritual  nature  of  the 
inner  man."  The  "  spirit "  of  man  is  the  mind  or 
inner  man,  considered  in  its  time  relation  as  quickened 
aud  sustained  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  (See  Rom.  viii.,  and 
especially  verse  16.)  We  note,  in  Col.  ii.  18,  the  opposite 
condition  of  "  the  mind  of  the  flesh,"  in  those  who  do 
not  "hold  the  Head."  This  spirit  is  spoken  of  as 
regaining  its  undying  youth,  as  it  were,  naturally,  when 
"  the  muddy  vesture  of  decay"  is  cast  off. 

<-±>  And'that  ye  put  on  .  .  .—But  this  effect 
of  "  the  putting  off  of  the  old  man "  is  at  once 
absorbed  in  the  stronger  idea  of  "  putting  on  the 
new  man."  In  the  "  new  man  "  here  is  implied  not 
merely  youthfulness,  but  the  freshness  of  a  higher 
nature  (as  in  chap.  ii.  15).  To  "  put  on  the  new 
man "  is,  therefore,  to  "  put  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,"  by  that  divine  process  of  which  we  have  the 
beginning  in  Gal.  iii.  27,  the  continuation  in  Rom. 
xiii.  14,  and  the  completion  in  1  Cor.  xv.  53,  54;  2  Cor. 
v.  3.  For  He  is  "  the  new  man,"  "  the  second  Adam," 
"formed  after  God,  in  righteousness  and  holiness  of 
the  truth." 

Holiness  (used  only  here  and  in  Luke  i.  75)  is 
"  purity  "  consecrated  to  God  in  His  "  Holy  One  "  (Acts 
ii.  27).  It  describes  the  "purity  of  heart"  of  which 
our  Lord  Himself  speaks  as  a  still  higher  grace,  gifted 
with  a  higher  reward,  than  even  "  hunger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness  "  (Matt.  v.  6,  8).  "  Righteousness  " 
is  goodness  shown  to  others,  to  man  and  to  God : 
"  holiness  "  is  goodness  in  itself,  as  it  is  in  "  the  High 
and  Holy  One  who  inhabiteth  eternity."  Stress  is  laid 
upon  it  here  in  contrast  with  the  lusts  and  unclean- 
ness  described  above. 

Truth  is  similarly  opposed  to  the  "  deceit "  of  verse 
22.  Christ  is  Himself  "the  Truth,"  as  being  the 
manifestation  of  "the  fulness  of  the  Godhead."  As 
the  corrupting  and  beguiling  lusts  belong  to  the  spirit 
of  Deceit,  so  righteousness  and  holiness  to  the  Truth. 

(2)  From  this  general  description  of  the  regeneration 


of  the  soid  out  of  the  death  of  sin,  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  St.  Paul  now  passes  on  to  deal  with  special  moral 
duties  (verses  25 — 30) — the  casting  out  of  falsehood, 
wrath,  dishonesty,  and  impurity,  which  are  the  four 
typical  sins  forbidden  in  the  four  general  Command- 
ments of  the  Second  Table — the  Ninth,  the  Sixth,  the 
Eighth,  and  the  Seventh.  But  he  treats  all  with  a 
marked  and  striking  peculiarityof  treatment — in  relation 
to  the  great  principle  of  unity  in  Christ,  rather  than 
in  relation  to  a  man's  own  nature  or  his  individual 
responsibility  to  God.  In  this  treatment  he  shows  the 
vivid  practical  application  of  the  characteristic  doctrine 
of  this  Epistle. 

(25)  j?or  we  are  members.  —  Accordingly  the 
reason  given  for  "putting  away  lying"  is  that  "we 
are  members  one  of  another."  Truth  is  the  first  con- 
dition of  the  mutual  confidence  which  is  the  basis  of 
all  unity.  Hence  it  is  the  first  duty  of  that  "  mem- 
bership one  of  another,"  which  follows  from  our  being 
"one  body  in  Christ"  (Rom.  xii.  5;  1  Cor.  xii.  27  . 
No  doubt  it  is  also  the  first  duty  to  our  own  humanity, 
and  to  the  God  "who  hateth  a  lie."  But  these  views, 
though  true  in  themselves,  would  not  be  relevant  to 
St.  Paul's  great  subject  here. 

(26)  Be  ye  angry,  and  sin  not. — A  quotation 
from  the  LXX.  version  of  Ps.  iv.  4.  Anger  itself 
is  not  sin,  for  our  Lord  Himself  felt  it  (Mark  iii.  5)  at 
the  "  hardness  of  men's  hearts  j "  and  it  is  again  and 
again  attributed  to  God  Himself,  in  language  no  doubt 
of  human  accommodation,  but,  of  course,  accommoda- 
tion to  what  is  sinless  in  humanity.  In  the  form  of 
resentment,  and  above  all  of  the  resentment  of  righteous 
indignation,  it  performs  (as  Butler  has  shown  in  his 
sermon  on  "  Resentment  ")  a  stimulating  and  inspiring 
function  in  the  strife  against  evil.  But  it  is  a 
dangerous  and  exceptional  weapon :  and  hence  the  ex- 
hortation "sin  not,"  and  the  practical  enforcement  of 
that  exhortation  in  the  next  clause. 

Let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your  wrath. — 
In  tliis  command  ifor  which  a  Pythagorean  parallel  may 
be  found)  St.  Paid  gives  a  two-fold  safeguard  against 
abuse  of  even  righteous  anger.  ( 1 1 1t  is  not  to  be  prolonged 
beyond  the  sunset — beyond  the  sleep  which  ends  the  old 
day  and  leads  in  the  freshness  of  the  new.  and  which 
by  any  godly  man  must  be  prepared  for  in  commenda- 
tion of  himself  to  God,  and  in  prayer  for  His  forgiveness, 
"  as  we  forgive  those  who  trespass  against  us."  ( 2  It  is 
not  to  be  brooded  over  and  stimulated ;  for  the  word 
"wrath"  is  properly  self -exasperation,  being  similar 
to  the  "  contention  "  of  Acts  xv.  30,  described  as  alien 
to  the  spirit  of  love  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  5.  It  is  that  "  nursing 
of  wrath  to  keep  it  warm,"  which  can  be  checked  even  by 
those  who  cannot  control  the  first  outburst,  and  which 
constantly  corrupts  righteous  indignation  into  selfish 
personal  anger,  if  not  into  malignity. 

(27)  Neither  give  place  {i.e.,  scope)  to  the  devil. 
— The  name  "  Devd  "  is  used  by  St.  Paul  only  in  his 
later  Epistles  (see  chap.  vi.  11 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  6.  7:  vi.  9; 
2  Tim.  ii.  26  ;  Tit.  ii.  3)  ;  in  the  earlier  Epistles  tRom. 
xvi.  20 ;  1  Cor.  v.  5 ;  vii.  5 ;    2  Cor.  ii.  11 ;  xi.  14 ;  xii 
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Sjxcial  warning  agaiiut  Malice. 


place  to  the  devil.  <28>  Let  hint  that  stole 
steal  no  more :  but  rather  let  him  labour, 
working  with  his  hands  the  thing  which 
is  good,  that  he  may  have  to  give 1  to  him 
that  needeth.  ^  Let  no  corrupt  com- 
munication proceed  out  of  your  mouth, 
but  that  which  is  good  to  the  use  of 
edifying,2  that   it  may  minister  grace 


1  Or.todistribute. 


2  Or,  to  edify  pro- 
fitably. 


unto  the  hearers.  <»>  And  grieve  not 
the  holy  Spirit  of  God,  ffbezeby  ye 
are  sealed  unto  the  day  of  redemp- 
tion. (3D  Let  all  bitterness,  and 
wrath,  and  anger,  and 
clamour,  and  evil  speak-  ift&SS 
mg,    be   put   away   from  m«r  a*ain*t  hit- 

you,      with     all       inali.-.-: 


7 ;  1  Thess.  ii.  18 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  9)  we  have  the  name 
"  Satan,"  which  is  also  found,  less  frequently,  in  the 
later  also  (1  Tim.  i.  20;  v.  15).  The  latter  name  simply 
describes  him  as  "  the  enemy " ;  the  former  describes 
one  method  of  his  enmity  (as  "  the  Tempter"  another), 
for  it  signifies  "  one  who  sets  at  variance,"  man  with 
God,  and  man  with  man.  Since  this  fiendish  work  is 
mostly  contemplated  as  wrought  by  slander,  the  name 
fe  commonly  taken  to  mean  "  the  slanderer ;  "  and  when 
applied  to  human  beings  (as  in  1  Tim.  iii.  11;  2  Tim. 
iii.  3 ;  Tit.  ii.  3)  it  seems  to  convey  some  such  meaning. 
But  here  the  original  sense  suits  the  distinctive  idea  of 
the  passage.  In  accordance  with  the  general  principle 
noted  above,  excess  of  wrath  is  forbidden,  as  giving 
opportunity  to  the  enemy,  who  desires  to  break  up 
unity,  and  "  set  at  variance  "  those  who  should  be  one 
in  Jesus  Christ. 

(28)  Let  him  that  stole  (properly,  the  stealer) 
steal  no  more  .  .  .  .—In  this  verse  St.  Paul 
treats  dishonesty,  virtually,  although  less  distinctly, 
from  the  same  point  of  view  as  before.  For  he  is  not 
content  with  forbidding  it,  or  even  with  forbidding  it  as 
fatal  to  society ;  but  he  directs  that  it  be  superseded  by 
the  opposite  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  working  in  order  to 
give  to  others  what  is  honestly  our  own,  as  the  fruit  of 
the  labour  of  "  our  own  hands.''  In  that  direction  there 
is  a  profound  wisdom,  in  striking  at  the  root  of  that 
exclusive  selfishness  which  so  often  and  so  naturally 
exhibits  itself  in  dishonesty.  But  we  note  in  it  also  a 
peculiar  harmony  with  the  great  doctrine  of  unity ; 
for  the  sense  of  unity  will  always  exhibit  itself  in 
working  what  is  "  good,"  that  is,  gracious,  for  the  sake 
of  "  him  that  needs." 

(29)  Let  no  corrupt  communication  .  .  .—The 
word  rendered  "  corrupt,"  is  a  strong  word,  signifying 
"  rotten  " ;  used  in  Matt.  vii.  17, 18,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
literal  sense,  here  alone  in  the  metaphorical.  By  the 
corrupt  word,  probably,  here  is  meant  especially  the 
foul  word,  which  is  rotten  in  itself,  and  spreads  rotten- 
ness in  others. 

The  use  of  edifying.— This  is  a  mistranslation, 
by  inversion,  of  a  difficult  expression,  "the  building 
up  of  the  need  " — that  is,  the  supplying  by  suggestion 
of  good  the  peculiar  "  need  "  or  defect  of  the  hearer's 
spiritual  state.  Perhaps,  as  before,  the  word  "  good  " 
may  be  taken  for  gracious  and  full  of  sympathy, 
noting  by  the  quick  insight  of  love  what  each  man's 
need  is,  and  hastening  to  speak  accordingly,  so  as  to 
"  give  grace  "  or  blessing  to  meet  that  peculiar  need. 
The  same  use  of  the  word  "  grace  "  is  found  in  2  Cor. 
i.  15  (''that  ye  might  have  a  second  benefit").  The 
same  idea  is  found  in  1  Thess.  iii.  10,  "  to  perfect  that 
which  is  lacking  in  your  faith." 

Here  again  we  have  a  similar  treatment  of  moral 
duty.  The  corrupt  word  is  forbidden,  not  because  it 
defiles  the  speaker's  own  soul,  and  is  an  offence  in  the 
pure  eyes  of  God,  but  because  it  is  a  sin  against  others, 
pulhng  down  instead  of  building  them  up,  and  aggra- 
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vating,  instead  of  supplying,  their  moral  defect-.     Like 
the   falsehood,  and  wrath,  and  dish.  {ridden 

above,  it  sins  against  the  unity  of  all  in  GM. 

(30)  And    grieve  not   the   holy    Spirit. 
verse  refers  to  all  the  practical  commands  gi\e; 

The  four  cardinal    sins    forbidden    are    regarded    a* 

"grieving  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God."    In  that 

sion,  even  more  than  in  the  cognate   exp 

"quenching  the  Spirit "  (1  Thess.  v.  19),  ami  "  i 

the  Holy  Ghost ,f  (Acts  vii.  51',    there  i>   implied   ■ 

personal  relation  to  a  Divine  Person,  capable  of  bfliag 

"grieved"  by  our  transgressions,  partly  as  sins 

His  perfect  holiness,  partly  as  suicidal    n 

His  unfailing  love.     In  the  description  of  this  effect 

of  sin  we  have  the  needful    complement   to  tl  • 

hitherto  taken  of  its  effect,  as  marring  our  unit y  with 

men;  for  that  unity  is  always  in  God. through  the  Boh 

Spirit  working  out  in  each  soul  the  imagt 

"There   is   one    Body"  only  because  "there   is    one 

Spirit."     Sin  vexes  the  one,  but  grieves  tl ther. 

Whereby  ye  are  sealed.— Properly,  in  whom  ye 
were  sealed.  See  the  fuller  expression  of  the  same 
truth  in  chap.  i.  13,  14,  and  the  Notes  there.  The 
reference  to  it  is  here  emphatic.  The  "  sealing  unto  the 
day  of  redemption  "  reminds  us  of  the  glorious  con- 
summation to  which  we  are  destined,  ana  from  which 
every  sin  is  a  falling  off.  The  very  thought  of  this 
perfection,  with  all  its  associations  of  purity  and  love. 
should  shame  us  from  sin. 

This  general  exhortation  seems  fitly  to  close  the  warn- 
ing against  the  series  of  typical  sins,  which  h 
exhaustive  of  the  general  sins  against  men.  In  the 
passage  which  follows  (chap.  iv.  31 — v.  21)  St.  Paul  docs 
not  indeed  traverse  new  ground,  but  dwells  with  - 
emphasis  on  some  of  these  sins,  which  especially  beset 
the  society  to  which  he  wrote,  viz. :  (in  chap.  iv.  .11 — 
v.  2)  bitterness,  (in  chap.  v.  3—14)  impurity,  in  chap, 
v.  15 — 21)  reckless  excess. 

(3a)  In  chap.  iv.  31— v.  2,  he  deals  with  malignity, 
as  Utterly  unworthy  of  the  love  of  God  manife- 
us  in  Jesus  Christ. 

(31)  Let  all  bitterness.— There  is  a  similar  enumera- 
tion in  the  parallel  passage,  Col.  iii.  8 ;  and  in  all  such 
catalogues  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  while  it  is  vain  to 
seek  for  formal  and  elaborate  system,  there  is  always 
profound  method  and  connection  of   idea.      H- 

first symptom  of  the  temper  forbidden  is  "bitter 
or  sharpness— &  word  seldom  used,  and  generally  in 
half -poetical  passages  (see  Acts  viii.  23;  Rom.  m   14; 
Heb.  xii.  15)— that  is,  an  acerbity  of  temper,  ready  to 
take  offence  and  break  out  in  anger.     The  next  stage  is 
"wrath  and  anger,"  that  is,  passionate  outburst,  and 
the  deeper  anger  of  which  it  is  at  once  effect  and  cause. 
(Comp.  Rom.  ii.  8;  Col.  iii.  8;  Rev.  xix.  15.)     I. 
the   smouldering  bitterness  kindles  into  flame, 
last  stage  is  "  clamour  and  evil  speaking  "— "  clamour 


The  following  of  God's  Love 
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and  Christ's  Self-sacrifice. 


W  and  be  ye  kind  one  to  another," 
tenderhearted,  forgiving  one  another, 
even  as  God  for  Christ's  sake  hath 
forgiven  you. 

CHAPTER   V.— 0)  Be   ye  therefore 
followers    of    God,   as    dear    children ; 


a  2  Cor.  2.  la 


(2)  and  walk  in  love,  as  Christ  also  hath 
loved  us,  and  hath  given  himself  for  us 
an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God  for  a 
sweet- smelling  savour.  ^  But  fornica- 
tion, and  all  uncleanness,  or  Chap.  v.  3—5. 

COVetousneSS,  let  it  not  be    Special     warn- 
,   '  mg     against 

once  named  among  you,  as  lusts. 


(used  in  this  sense  only  hei*e)  being  the  loud  fury  of 
the  first  burst  of  wrath,  passing  into  the  more  deliberate 
evil-speaking,  as  the  temper  cools  down  without  losing 
its  settled  anger. 

With  all  malice.—' All  are  various  exhibitions  of 
"  malice  " — that  is,  evil  mindedness  or  malignity — the 
general  disposition  which  is  the  opposite  of  goodness, 
graciousness,  and  sympathy.  (Comp.  Rom.  i.  29 ;  1  Cor. 
v.  8 ;  xiv.  20;  Jas.  i.  21 ;  1  Pet,  ii.  1.)  By  the  law  of 
human  nature  they  rise  out  of  this  temper,  and  react 
upon  it  so  as  to  intensify  its  bitterness.  Both  it  gene- 
rally, and  they  in  particular,  must  be  resisted  and  cast 
out, 

(32)  Kind  .  .  .  tenderhearted.— "  Kindness "  is 
gentleness  in  bearing  with  wrong  (Luke  vi.  35 ;  Rom. 
xi.  22 ;  Eph.  ii.  7  ;  1  Pet.  ii.  3).  "  Tenderheartedness  " 
(see  1  Pet.  iii.  8)  is  more  positive  warmth  of  sympathy 
and  love.  Both  issue  in  free  "  forgiveness,"  after  the 
model  of  the  universal  and  unfailing  forgiveness  "  of 
God  in  Christ  "  to  us — the  only  model  we  dare  to  follow, 
suggested  by  our  Saviour  Himself  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  expressly  enjoined  in  Luke  vi.  36.  It  is  a 
foi'giveness  which  in  us,  as  in  Him,  does  not  imply 
condonation  of  evil,  or  even  the  withholding  of  needful 
chastisement,  but  which  absolutely  ignores  self,  con- 
quers man's  selfish  anger,  and  knows  no  limit,  even 
up  to  "  seventy  times  seven." 

V. 

(!» 2)  These  verses  are  an  expansion  and  enforcement 
of  the  last  verse  of  chap.  iv.  There  the  forgiveness  of 
"  God  in  Christ "  is  set  forth  in  one  pregnant  phrase. 
Here  the  two  parts  of  this  idea  are  divided ;  and  there 
is  put  before  us,  first,  the  free  universal  love  of  God 
as  our  Father,  and  next,  the  self-sacrificing  love  of 
Christ,  as  the  Son  of  God  and  man. 

(!)  Followers  of  God.— The  phrase  is  unique  and 
very  striking  j  literally,  imitators  of  God :  and  the  word 
"  therefore"  implies  that  this  imitation  of  God  must  be 
chiefly  in  His  essential  attribute  of  love.  It  is  instruc- 
tive to  observe  that  our  Lord's  startling  command,  "  Be 
ye  therefore  perfect,  as  your  Father  in  heaven  is 
perfect  "  (Matt,  v.  48),  is  explained  both  by  the  context 
and  the  parallel  passage  in  St,  Luke  (chap.  vi.  36)  to 
mean,  "  Be  ye  therefore  merciful,  as  your  Father  in 
heaven  is  merciful."  See  in  Hooker's  Ecc.  Pol.,  i.  5,  a 
striking  passage  on  the  imitation  of  God  as  the  law  of 
all  moral  progress  in  man.  In  this  idea,  indeed,  lies 
the  essential  and  distinctive  principle  of  a  religious 
morality  as  such. 

As  dear  children.— Literally,  as  children  beloved 
of  Him.  The  knowledge  of  the  love  of  God  to  us  is  the 
first  source,  as  of  ofe-  love  to  Him  (1  John  iv.  19),  so 
also  of  our  love  to  men  as  brethren  under  His 
fatherhood  (1  John  iv.  111.  As  being  His  "children," 
and  therefore  partakers  of  the  divine  nature  (2  Pet.  i.  4), 
we  can  imitate  Him  ;  as  His  "  beloved  children "  we 
imitate  Him  most  naturally  in  love,  and  especially  in 
that  form  of  love  which  we  call  "  mercy,"  and  which,  as 


being  ourselves  sinners,  we  especially  crave  and  receive 
from  Him. 

(2)  As  Christ  also  hath  loved  us.— To  this  idea 
of  the  "  imitation  of  God,"  essential  to  all  true  religion, 
St,  Paul  now  adds  an  exhortation  to  follow  the  example 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  that  especial  exhibition  of 
love  by  suffering  and  self-sacrifice,  which  is  impossible 
to  the  Godhead  in  itself,  but  which  belongs  to  the  incar- 
nate Son  of  God,  and  was  the  ultimate  purpose  of  His 
incarnation.  There  is  a  similar  connection  of  idea  in 
John  xv.  12, 13,  "  This  is  My  commandment,  That  ye  love 
oue  another,  as  I  have  loved  you.  Greater  love  hath  no 
man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
friends."  The  imitation  of  God  is  in  free  and  natural 
beneficence ;  the  imitation  of  Christ  is  in  that  power  of 
showing  mercy,  which  is  bought  by  suffering  and 
sacrifice.  He  not  only  "  loved  us,"  but  "  gave  Himself 
for  us." 

An  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God.— The 
same  words,  "  sacrifice  and  offering,"  are  found  in 
close  connection  in  Heb.  x.  5,  which  is  a  quotation  from 
Ps.  xl.  7.  Comparing  these  with  the  Hebrew  words 
which  they  represent,  and  looking  also  to  the  etymology 
of  the  Greek  words  themselves,  Ave  see  that  the  word 
"  offering  "  signifies  simply  a  gift  offered  to  God,  and 
is  applied  especially,  though  not  exclusively,  to  un- 
bloody sacrifices ;  while  the  word  "  sacrifice  "  distinctly 
implies  the  shedding  of  blood.  Each  word,  when  used 
alone,  has  constantly  a  more  general  sense.  Thus 
"  offering  "  is  used  in  Heb.  x.  10, 14, 18,  for  the  sacrifice 
on  the  cross;  while  "  sacrifice,"  in  Acts  vii.  42.  is  made 
to  translate  the  word  commonly  rendered  as  "offering." 
But  when  placed  in  juxtaposition  they  must  be  held' 
distinctive ;  and  hence  we  may  conclude  that  our  Lord 
made  Himself  "  an  offering  "  in  the  perfect  obedienco 
of  His  great  humility,  "  coming  to  do  God's  will " 
(according  to  the  prophetic  anticipation  of  Ps.  xl.  7,  8), 
and  gave  Himself  a  "  sacrifice,"  when  He  completed 
that  offering  by  shedding  His  blood  on  the  cross.  Both 
are  said  to  be  offered  "  for  us,"  i.e.,  on  our  behalf.  We 
have,  therefore,  here  a  complete  summary — all  the  more 
striking  and  characteristic  because  incidental — of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Atonement. 

For  a  sweet-smelling  savour. — The  sense  of  this 
phrase  is  explained  in  Phil.  iv.  18  by  the  addition  of 
the  words  "  a  sacrifice  acceptable,  well-pleasing  to 
God."  It  is  the  translation  of  an  expression,  frequent  in 
the  Old  Testament  (as  in  Gen.  viii.  21 ;  Ex.  xxix.  18  ;  et 
al.),  signifying  "  a  smell  of  acquiescence  "  or  "  satis- 
faction." It  describes  the  atoning  sacrifice  as  already 
accepted  by  God. 

(36)  Yerses  3 — 14  warn,  with  even  greater  fulness 
and  emphasis,  against  the  sins  of  impurity  and  lust,  as 
incompatible  with  membership  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  as  works  of  darkness,  impossible  to  those  who 
are  children  of  fight, 

(3)  But  fornication,  and  all  uncleanness,  or 
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Warning  against  Uncleanness,  EPHESIANS,     V.  as  worthy  of  ttie  Wrati  of  God. 


becometh  saints;  M  neither  filthiness, 
nor  foolish  talking,  nor  jesting,  which 
are  not  convenient :  but  rather 
giving  of  thanks.  <5)  For  this  ye 
know,  that  no  whoremonger,  nor 
unclean  person,  nor  covetous  man,  who 
is  an  idolater,  hath  any  inheritance  in 


1  Or,  unbelit/. 


the    kingdom  of  Christ  and    of  God. 

(6)  Let  no  man  deceive  you  with  vain 

words :  for  because  of  these 

things  cometh  the  wrath  2*J-  J^V21* 

of  God  upon  the  children  darkneia!*  un- 

of   disobedience.1       <7>  B. 

not  ye  therefore  partakers  chn8tujn,"ht 


covetousness. — "  Fornication  "  is  closely  joined  (as 
in  2  Cor.  xii.  21 ;  Gal.  v.  19;  Col.  iii.  5)  with  "unclean- 
ness,"  of  which  general  sin  H  is  a  flagrant  species.  It 
is  distinguished  (as  also  in  Col.  iii.  5 )  from  "  covetous- 
ness,"' or  greediness.  "  Uncleanness  "  is  a  sin  against 
our  own  body  and  soul  (see  1  Cor.  vi.  18) ;  "  covetous- 
ness" (literally,  the  insatiable  desire  for  more)  is  a 
sin  against  our  neighbour.  At  the  same  time,  the  con- 
stant connection  of  the  two  words  suggests  the  truth 
which  is  conveyed  by  the  union  of  the  two  kinds 
of  "  coveting "  in  the  Tenth  Commandment,  viz.,  that 
the  temper  of  selfish  and  unbridled  concupiscence  has 
a  two-fold  direction — to  the  covetousness  of  lust,  and  to 
the  covetousness  of  avarice — the  one  perhaps  especially 
a  vice  of  youth,  and  the  other  of  old  age. 

W  Neither  filthiness,  nor  foolish  talking,  nor 
jesting. — The  word  "  filthiness  "  (unlike  the  "  filthy 
communication  "  of  the  parallel  passage  in  Col.  iii.  8) 
is  in  itself  a  general  word  But  the  connection  with 
the  words  following,  and  the  distinction  from  those 
going  before,  appear  to  show  that  St.  Paul  here  uses  it 
for  "  filthy  talking."  He  is  passing  from  impurity  of 
the  inward  soul  to  impurity  in  outward  expression. 
Of  such  foul  speaking  he  appears  to  distinguish  two 
forms.  There  is,  first  of  all,  •'  f oolish  talking,"  or  the 
talk  of  "  the  fool,"  in  the  worst  sense  in  which  that  word 
is  used  in  Scripture  (Matt.  v.  22 ;  xxiii.  17),  as  implying 
something  worse  than  mere  emptiness  or  blindness — 
describing  the  condition  of  the  soul  which  has  "  lost  its 
savour"  (Matt.  v.  13),  i.e.,  has  ceased  to  distinguish 
what  is  right  or  wrong,  wise  or  foolish,  noble  or  base. 
There  is  then  "  jesting,"  i.e.,  properly,  the  more  polished 
"  versatility,"  which  will  find  occasion  for  wit  or  levity 
in  anything,  however  sacred,  fearing  nothing  so  much 
as  to  be  dull,  and  mistaking  all  seriousness  and  reserve 
for  dulness.  It  is  notable  that  in  classical  Greek  the 
word  is  sometimes  used  in  a  good  sense,  as  a  mean 
between  "  churlishness  "  and  "  obsequiousness,"  but  yet 
hovers  on  the  border  of  that  condemnation  which 
Christian  gravity  here  pronounces  unhesitatingly.  The 
former  kind  of  foul  talking  is  coarse  and  brutal ;  the 
'atter  refined  and  deadly.  Of  both  kinds  Greek  and 
.Roman  literature  furnish  specimens  only  too  many 
and  too  striking. 

Which  are  not  convenient. — That  is,  "which 
are  out  of  character  "in  a  Christian — a  milder  repeti- 
tion (perhaps  suggested  by  the  ambiguous  meaning  of 
"  jesting  "  noted  above)  of  the  indignant  declaration  in 
verse  3,  that  it  "becomes  not  saints  that  these  foul 
things  should  be  even  named  among  them."  They 
pollute  the  Christian  mind  and  tongue  even  in  con- 
demning them. 

But  rather  giving  of  thanks.— The  opposition  is 
striking.  "  The  foolish  talking  and  jesting "  aim  at 
mirth  and  play  of  mind;  St.  Paul  will  not  austerely 
condemn  such  light-heartedness,  but  he  finds  a  whole- 
some and  sjuritual  vent  for  it  in  the  habitual  expression 
of  thankfulness  to  God,  which  proceeds  from  a  natural 
and  childlike  cheerfulness.  Exactly  in  the  same  spirit 
below  (verses  18 — 20)  he  contrasts  the  excitement  of 


drunkenness  with  the  being  "  filial  with  the  Spirit  .  .  . 
giving  thanks  always  for  all  tilings." 

W  For  this  ye  know.— The  tni.«  rcadinir  <>f  the 
original  is  curiously  emphatic.  It  runs  thai 
this  ye  know,  knowing  .  .  .  But,  as  it  uses  two 
different  words,  in  the  former  clause  propetlj  •  \- 
know  "  and  the  latter  "learning  to  know."  the 
seems  to  be:  "  For  this  ye  know,  learning  it  nfre-h  •*. 
as  to  know  it  better."  Whatever  else  is  douhtful,  this 
is  certain;  yet  it  admits  of  an  ever  growing  cer- 
tainty. 

Covetous  man,  who  is  an  idolater.— Comp. 
Col.  iii.  5,  "  Covetousness,  which  is  idolatry."  What- 
ever becomes  the  chief  object  of  our  desire,  so  as  to 
claim  our  chief  fear  and  love,  is,  of  course,  an  idol; 
for  "  ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon."'  Perhaps  in 
this  metaphorical  idolatry,  as  in  the  literal,  there  are 
two  distinct  stages,  passing,  however,  by  invisible 
gradations  into  each  other — first,  the  resting  on  some 
visible  blessing  of  God,  as  the  one  thing  in  which  and 
for  which  we  serve  Him,  and  so  by  degree!  losing  Him 
in  His  own  gifts;  next,  the  absolute  foriMfiilneas  of 
Him,  and  the  setting  up,  as  is  inevitable,  of  some  other 
object  of  worship  to  fill  the  vacant  throne. 

Hath  any  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  and  [of]  God.— The  phrase  "the  kingdom  ol 
Christ  and  God,"  though  probably  it  does  not  in 
strict  technicality  declare  the  identity  of  "  Christ  and 
"  God,"  yet  implies  that  the  "  kingdom  of  the  Christ  " 
is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  "the  kingdom  of  God.**  for 
"the  Christ"  is  by  prophetic  definition  "Emmanuel," 
i.e.,  "  God  with  us."  The  unworthy  Christian  has 
indeed  "an  inheritance"  in  it,  to  his  own  awful  reef  OB 
sibility ;  but  in  the  true  spiritual  sense  he  is  one  "  who 
hath  not,"  "  from  whom  shall  be  taken  that  which  he 
hath  "  (Matt.  xiii.  12). 

(6)  Let  no  man  deceive  you  with  vain 
words.— It  seems  likely  that  St.  Paul  has  in  vi.  w.  not 
mere  worldly  condonation  of  evil  or  low  heathen 
morality,  but  some  anticipation  of  that  Antinmnian 
form  of  Gnosticism  which  held  that  the  things  done  in 
the  body,  being  evil  only  by  the  irresistible,  inevitable 
gravitation  of  matter  to'evii.  could  not  touch  the  soul. 
We  know  that  in  the  Colossian  Church  there  was  an 
anticipation  of  the  more  ascetic  Gnosticism  [Col  "•  21 ; 
comp.  also  1  Tim.  iv.  1—6).  As  the  earlier  JudaMi.- 
rigour  had  assumed  this  later  form,  so  the  earner 
nomianism  (of  Bom.  vi.  1)  may  probably  liave  passed 
into  the  more  systematic  and  speculative  Antinomiauism 
of  the  Gnostic  type.  (Comp.  Phil.  iii.  18.  19. t  In  this 
same  spirit  St.  John,  himself  familiar  with  the  life  of 
Ephesus,  writes  earnestly  :  "  Let  no  man  deceive  you; 
he  that  doeth  righteousness  is  righteous"  (1  John  in. 
7)  Here  the  Apostle  warns  them  that  it  is  for  these 
sins  that  "  the  wrath  of  God  is  coming  on  the  children  of 
disobedience,"  i.e.  (see  chap.  ii.  2>.  on  the  heathen :  and 
urges  the  Christians  not  to  fall  back,  by  being  "par- 
takers with  them  "  both  of  their  sin  and  their  punish, 
ment,  into  the  gross  heathen  darkness  out  of  whicb 
they  had  been  saved. 
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■with  thein.  (8)  For  ye  were  sometimes 
darkness,  but  now  are  ye  light  in  the 
Lord :  walk  as  children  of  light : 
(9)  (for  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  in  all 
goodness  and  righteousness  and  truth  ;) 
(io)  proving    what    is    acceptable    unto 


the  Lord.  W  And  have  no  fellowship 
with  the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness, 
but  rather  reprove  tliem.  0?)  For  it 
is  a  shame  even  to  speak  of  those 
things  which  are  done  of  them  in 
secret.     (13>  But  all  things  that  are  re- 


(8)  Ye  were  sometimes  darkness,  but  now 
are  ye  light  in  the  Lord.— This  expression  is 
unique,  and  far  more  emphatic  than  the  more  common 
phrases  of  "being,"  or  "walking,"  "in  darkness"  and 
"  in  light,"  (See  Rom.  ii.  9 ;  Col.  i.  2 ;  1  Thess.  v.  4 ; 
1  John  i.  6,  7;  ii.  9,  10.)  For  here  the  outward  ele- 
ment of  light  or  darkness  is  said  to  pervade  the  inner 
nature  of  the  soul.  (1)  Christ  is  the  "  true  Light,"  the 
"  Sun  of  Righteousness"  (John i.  4 — 9  ;  iii.  19  ;  viii.  12  ; 
ix,  5 ;  xii.  46).  His  servants  are  sometimes  mere 
secondary  lights  (or  "  candles ")  (Luke  xi.  33,  34,  36 ; 
John  v.  35 ;  2  Pet.  i.  19),  kindled  from  His  rays ;  some- 
times, like  the  moon  or  planets,  they  are  said,  as  re- 
flecting His  light,  or  as  having  His  light  in  them  (John 
xii.  35),  to  he  actually  "the  light  of  the  world  "  (Matt. 
v.  14),  which,  however,  shines  as  a  mere  reflected  light, 
so  that  "  men  glorify "  not  it,  but  "  the  Father  which 
is  in  heaven  "  (Matt,  v.  16).  They  thus  become  light, 
but  only  "  in  the  Lord:"  that  is,  as  being  made  one  with 
Him.  (2)  So,  on  the  other  hand,  they  who  walk  in  dark- 
ness are  said  to  be  themselves  darkness — new  sources, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  darkness  which  hates  and  quenches 
light,  both  to  themselves  and  to  others.  "  The  light  " 
which  is  in  them  "  becomes  darkness ;  "  "  and  how  great 
is  that  darkness !"  (Matt.  vi.  23.)  As  there  is  a  natural 
delight  in  giving  light,  so  the  reprobate  state  is  distin- 
guished by  a  horrible  pleasure  in  spreading  the  cloud 
of  delusion,  sin,  or  unbelief,  by  which  to  hide  God  from 
man. 

Walk  as  children  of  light.— So  our  Lord 
teaches,  "  While  ye  have  the  light,  believe  in  the  light, 
that  ye  may  become  children  of  light "  (John  xii.  M ; 
comp.  1  Thess.  v.  5).  "  Children  of  light "  are  they  who 
not  only  love  the  light,  but  also  manifest  the  likeness 
of  the  one  true  Light,  "  tha  Father  of  Lights  "  ( Jas. 
i.  17),  being  His  children  iu  Jesus  Christ. 

(9)  For  the  fruit  .  .  .—The  true  reading  is,  of  the 
Light,  for  which  the  easier  phrase,  "  the  fruit  of  the 
Spirit,"  has  been  substituted,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
the  force  and  coherency  of  the  whole  passage.  Light 
has  its  fruits ;  darkness  (see  verse  11)  is  "unfruitful." 
The  metaphor  is  striking,  but  literally  correct,  inas- 
much as  light  is  the  necessary  condition  of  that  vege- 
tative life  which  grows  and  yields  fruit,  while  darkness 
is  the  destruction,  if  not  of  life,  at  any  rate  of  fruit- 
bearing  perfection. 

Goodness  and  righteousness  and  truth.— 
These  are  practical  exhibitions  of  the  "being  true  in 
love,"  described  in  chap.  iv.  15  as  the  characteristic  of 
the  Christ-like  soul.  For  "  goodness  "  is  love  in  prac- 
tical benevolence,  forming,  in  Gal.  v.  22,  a  climax  to 
"  longsuffering "  and  "  kindness,"  and,  in  2  Thess.  i. 
11,  distinguished  as  practical  from  the  "faith  "which 
underlies  practice.  The  other  two  qualities, "  righteous- 
ness "  and  "  truth  " — that  is.  probably,  truthfulness — 
are  both  parts  of  the  great  principle  of  "  being  true." 

(io)  Proving  what  is  acceptable  unto  the 
Lord.— So  in  Rom.  xii.  2,  the  "proving  what  is  the 
good  and  acceptable  and  perfect  will  of  God,"  is  the 
fruit  of  transformation  "  in  the  renewing  of  the 
mind."     "  To  prove  "  is  to  try  in  each  case,  by  the  f  nil 


light  of  God,  what  is  accordant  to  His  will ;  it  is  a 
work  partly  of  thought,  partly  of  practical  experience  ; 
and  it  always  implies  a  searching  examination  of  heart 
and  action  by  the  touchstone  of  God's  word. 

(ii)  Have  no  fellowship  with  the  unfruitful 
works  of  darkness.— To  "  have  no  fellowship " 
with  such  works  is  not  to  refuse  to  take  part  in  them 
(for  this  surely  might  be  taken  for  granted),  but  to  keep 
no  terms  with  them,  to  have  no  sympathy  or  indulgence 
or  excuse  for  them.  So  the  word  is  used,  in  Phil.  iv. 
14,  of  "  communicating  with  my  affliction ; "  and  in 
Rev.  xviii.  4,  of  "  being  partakers  with  the  sins "  of 
Babylon.  It  is  through  such  weak  or  cowardly  in- 
dulgence, more  than  the  actual  love  of  evil,  that  sin  is 
suffered  to  prevail.  Hence  St.  Paul  adds,  "  rather  re- 
prove them."  Our  Lord  Himself  has  declared  in  all 
such  cases,  "  He  that  is  not  with  Me  is  against  Me." 

The  unfruitful  works  of  darkness.— St,  Paul 
has  a  similar  antithesis  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
(chap.  vi.  19 — 22).  They  who  are  in  sin  "  yield  their 
members  servants  to  iniquity  unto  iniquity."  Iniquity 
has  no  result  but  iniquity;  and  hence  he  goes  on  to 
ask,  '•  What  fruit  had  ye  then  in  those  things  of  which 
ye  are  now  ashamed  ? "  This  weary  fruitlessness  is  at 
once  the  sign  and  the  penalty  of  sin,  so  that  men  have 
fancied  it  to  be  one  chief  element  of  the  suffering  of  the 
lost.  But  they  who  are  in  Christ  "  yield  their  members 
servants  to  righteousness  unto  holiness."  "  They  have,"' 
he  says,  "  their  fruit  unto  holiness  "  now,  and  "  in  the 
end  the  everlasting  life,"  which  is  everlasting  holiness. 
Similarly,  in  Gal.  v.  20 — 22.  we  have  "  the  works  of  the 
flesh,"  but  "  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit."  Rarely,  indeed, 
does  Scripture  speak  of  "  evil  fruit "  (Matt.  vii.  17 ;  xii. 
33).  Generally,  "  to  be  unfruitful  "  is  an  all-sufficient 
condemnation.  "  Every  branch  that  bearcth  not  fruit 
he  taketh  away"  (John  xv.  2). 

Rather  reprove  them. — In  the  word  "  reprove," 
whether  in  its  application  to  the  witness  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  (John  xvi.  8),  or  to  the  witness  of  men  (as  in 
1  Cor.  xiv.  24 ;  1  Tim.  v.  20 ;  Tit.  i.  9—13,  et  aL),  there 
is  described  a  double  function — to  "  convince,"  if  it 
may  be,  the  sinner  in  himself ;  to  "  convict "  him,  if 
the  other  function  fails,  before  men  and  angels.  Both 
these  functions  St.  Paul  urges  here.  It  is  not  enough 
to  "have  no  fellowship  with  them."  To  this  tacit 
reproof  open  reproof  in  word  and  deed  is  to  be  added ; 
only  in  such  reproof  it  shoidd  be  remembered  that  it 
woidd  be  disgraceful  "  even  to  speak  "  in  detail  of  the 
actual  "  things  done  in  secret." 

(i2)  It  is  a  shame  even  to  speak  .  .  .—Comp. 
verse  3.  Sin  may  be  plainly  indicated,  and  perhaps 
most  effectually  branded,  without  polluting  the  tongue 
by  describing  its  actual  developments.  The  need  of 
St.  Paul's  caution  is  only  too  obvious  when  we  read 
some  satires  and  denunciations  against  sin,  or  seme 
manuals  of  self-examination. 

(13)  But  all  things  that  are  reproved  are  made 
manifest  by  the  light.— This  should  properly  be 
rendered,  Bat  all  things,  ichen  reproved,  are  illuminated 
by  the  light.  The  translation  "are  made  manifest  "is 
indeed  fully  in  accordance  with  the  common  usage  of 
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proved1  are  made  manifest  by  the  light:  l  or.ducovered. 
for  whatsoever  doth  make  manifest  is       oisa-aai. 
light.     (li)  Wherefore  he  saith,  Awake  i     &C01.4.5. 


thou  that  sleepest,  and  arise  from  th,- 
dead,  and  Christ  shall  give  thee  light.' 

<u>See  then  that  ye  walk  «-ir<iiiiisiMMt  1\ . 
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the  word.  But  the  whole  context  shows  that  St.  Paul 
is  here  usiug  it  iu  what  is  indeed  its  more  proper  etymo- 
logical sense,  for  "are  illumined."  For  the  mere  " being 
made  manifest "  is  implied  in  the  "  being  reproved;" 
whereas  he  is  certainly  passing  on  here  to  a  fresh  idea., 
and.  moreover,  to  one  which  will  bear  the  inference  of 
tbe  last  clause  of  the  verse.  To  "reprove"  after  the 
Christian  manner  is  to  bring  into  the  full  light  of 
Christ's  truth:  and  the  effect  of  this  is  not  merely  to 
reprove,  but  to  illumine  by  the  inherent  power  of  the 
light.  Exactly  with  the  siime  distinction  of  sense  St. 
John  uses  both  words  (John  hi.  20,  21). 

For  whatsoever  doth  make  manifest  is 
light. — That  this  translation  (suggested,  perhaps,  by 
the  difficulty  of  the  passage  when  rightly  rendered)  is 
nevertheless   certainly  wrong,  is  shown   both   by  the 

sage  of  the  original  word  and  by  the  genius  of  the 
whole  context.  It  should  be,  for  everything  which  is 
iUuriiitwterf  is  light.  St.  Paul  here  explains  still  more 
clearly  what  he  means  by  illumination.     It  implies  the 

tching  the  light  and  reflecting  it,  so  as  to  become  a 
new  source  of  light.  It  must  be  noted  that  the  subject 
of  the  sentence  is  not  "  the  works  of  darkness,"  but 
"  all  things  "  in  general.  Hence  the  whole  process  is 
described,  with  almost  scientific  accuracy,  as  three-fold. 
First,  the  things,  or  persons,  are  dragged  out  of  dark- 
ness into  light ;  then  they  are  illuminated  ;  lastly,  they 
become  fight  in  themselves  and  to  others.  There  are, 
no  doubt,  exceptions  to  this,  the  right  and  normal  pro- 
cess, in  the  case  of  the  utterly  reprobate,  who  have  lost 
all  power  of  reflecting  light,  and  are  therefore  dark 
still  in  the  blaze  of  noon ;  but  the  next  verse  shows  that 
St.  Paul  is  not  contemplating  these ;  and  even  these 
may  be  beacons  of  warning  to  others.  The  whole 
metaphor  is  more  and  more  striking  to  us  as  modern 
science  enlarges  our  knowledge  of  the  manifold  effects 
of  light,  not  only  to  illuminate,  but  to  change  and  to 
vivify. 

(u>  Wherefore  he  (or,  it)  saith.— This  phrase  is 
used  (as  also  in  Jas.  iv.  6)  in  chap.  iv.  8  to  introduce 
a  scriptuva  1  quotation  ;  and  the  most  natural  completion 
of  the  elliptical  expression  is  by  the  supply  of  the 
nominative,  "  God,"  or  "  the  scripture,"  from  the  ordi- 
nary phrase  of  quotation  or  citation.  But  no  scriptural 
passage  can  be  adduced  which,  with  the  f idlest  allow- 
ance for  the  apostolic  freedom  of  quotation,  comes  near 
enough  to  be  a  satisfactory  original  of  this  passage. 
The  nearest  is  Isa.  lx.  1,  "Arise,  shine ;  for  thy  light  is 
come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee ; " 
and  this  is  certainly  very  far  off  indeed.  Nor  is  the 
case  much  helped  by  blending  other  passages  (as,  for 
example,  Isa.  xxvi.  M>)  with  this.  Some  additional 
verbal  coincidences  may  be  gained,  but  at  the  expense 
of  still  greater  diversity  from  the  spirit  of  the  passage 
as  a  whole.  Hence  we  are  driven  to  conclude  that  the 
quotation  is  not  from  Holy  Scripture.  Yet  the  very 
form  shows  that  it  is  from  something  well  known. 
An  apocryphal  quotation  is  imagined  by  some,  but  with 
no  knowledge  of  any  quotation  at  all  resemblmg  it. 
Others  have  supposed  it  a  traditional  saving  of  our  Lord 
(like  Acts  xx.  35) ;  but  the  form  seems  decisive  against 
this.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  most  likely  that  it  is  from 
some  well-known  Christian  hymn.  In  the  original  a 
rhythmical  character,  rough,  but  by  no  means  indistinct, 
strikes  us  at  once.     The  growth  of  defined  and  formal 
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expressions— mostly,   it    i-  tin--,   of  embryo  creeds  of 
Christian  faith,  as  in  1  Cor.  xv.  :!.   I.   Hah  I 
1  Tim.  iii.  10.  in  the  last  of  which  the  aoknow 
difficulty   of    etymological    construction     ;. 
reading  may  perhaps  lie  best  explained  bj  I 
sition   of   quotation— is   notable   in   the   lat< 
and  especially  in  the  "  faithful  sayings  "  of  the  1 
Epistles.     The  use  of  some  lituiV'u-al  Ihm  is  traced 
with  high  probability  to  a  very  early  date.     Tl 
bodiment  of  popular  faith  in  hymn's,  fthrayi  natural, 
was   peculiarly   natural  as   adapted   to  the  inn 
education  of  many  early  converts,  and  to  tb 
trusting  so  much  to  memory,  and  so  comparatively  little 
to  writing.     Some  such  usage  certainly  appear- 
referred  to  in  the  celebrated  letter  of  Pliny  to  Trajan, 
the  first  heathen  description  of  Christian  worship. 

Awake,  thou  that  sleepest,  and  arise  from 
the  dead. — The  word  "awake  "  is  used  in  our  \ 
to  render  two  different  words :  one  which  properly 
means  "to  wake,"  or  "bo  awake,"  or  "  watch."  as  in 
1  Cor. xv.  34;  1  Thess.  v.  6,83  2  Tim.  iv.  5 ;  1  Pet  i.  IS; 
iv.  7;  v.  8)5  the  other,  as  here,  which  properly  mom* 
"Up!"  "Rouse  thyself!"  preparatory  t< »  "arising"  and 
coming  forth.  The  exhortation  in  both  forms  is  common 
enough  (see  especially  the  famous  passage  in 
xiii.  11 — 14);  but  the  following  words  "Arias  from 
the  dead,"  are  a  bold  and  unique  exhortation.  Generally 
we  are  said  to  be  raised  up  from  the  death  of  sin  by- 
God,  as  in  Rom.  viii.  11,  "He  that  raised  up  Christ 
from  the  dead  shall  quicken  your  mortal  lxnli.  - 
Rom.  vi.  11,  "Reckon  yourselves  to  be  dead  unto  >in. 
but  alive  unto  God;"  or  Col.  iii.  1.  "If  ye  arc  ri-M-ii 
in  Christ."  Here  the  soul  is  described  as  hearing  the 
Saviour's  call.  "Come  forth."  and  as  itself  ri- 
that  call  from  the  grave.  If  distinction  between  the 
two  clauses  is  to  be  drawn,  we  may  lx-  rightly  said  to 
"awake"  out  of  lethargy  and  carelessness,  and  to 
"  arise  "  out  of  the  deaduess  of  sin. 

Christ  shall  give  thee  light.— Properly,  Christ 
shall  dawn  upon  thee.     The  word  is  virtually  tb 
which  is  used  for  the  literal  dawn  in  .Matt,  xxviii.  1. 
Luke  xxiii.  54.     The  same  idea  is  strikingly  enunciated 
in  2  Pet.  i.  19,  where  prophecy,  looking  forward  to  (  hri-t 
is  compared  to  "alight  shining  in  a  dirk  place."  ••  till 
the  day  dawn,  and  the  Day-star  arise  in  your  net 
He.  that  is,  who  is  "  the  bright  and  morning 
xxii.  16).     Christ,  as  the  "Day-star."  or  m  lb 
of  Righteousness."  is  already  risen.     The  son' 
only  to  come  out  of  the  darkness  of  t  md  the 

new  rays  shine  down  upon  it.  till  (see  verse  7 
pervade  it  and  transfigure  it  into  light. 

(3  (O  In  verses  15—21  the  Apostle  passes  from  lust 
and  impurity  to  the  •agnate  spirit  of  reckless  levity. 
and  the  love' of  excitement,  of  which  drunkenness 
commonest  expression.  He  opposes  to  this  the  united 
forces  of  soberness  and  sacred  enthusiasm,  each  tem- 
pering and  yet  strengthening  the  other. 

(is)   See  then  that  ye  walk  (properly.  I 
walk)  circumspectly.-The  word  rendered  "circum- 
spectly" is  properly  strictly,  or  accurately— generally 
used  of  intellectual  accuracy  or  thoroughness  (as  in- 
Matt,  ii.  8;    Luke  i.  3;    Acts  xviii. 
v.  2) ;  only  here  and  in  Acts  xxvi.  5  ("  the  straitest  see* 
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and  Drunken  Excitement. 


not  as  fools,  but  as  wise,  <16>  redeeming 
the  time,  because  the  days  are  evil. 
(17)  "Wherefore  be  ye  not  unwise,  but 
understanding:  what  the  will  of  the  Lord 


is.  (18)  And  be  not  drunk  with  wine, 
wherein  is  excess ;  but  be  filled  with 
the  Spirit ;  (19^  speaking  to  yourselves  in 
psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs, 


of  our  religion  ")  of  moral  strictness.  The  idea,  there- 
fore, is  not  of  looking  round  watchfully  against  dangers, 
but  of  "  seeing,"  that  is,  being  careful,  "  how  we  walk 
strictly ;  "  of  finding  out  the  clear  line  of  right,  and 
then  keeping  to  it  strictly,  so  as  not  "to  run  uncer- 
tainly." In  the  corresponding  passage  in  the  Colossian 
Epistle  (Col.  iv.  5)  a  similar  admonition  has  especial 
reference  "  to  those  without,"  and  bids  us  have  a  reso- 
lute unity  of  aim,  a  distinct  religious  profession,  amidst 
all  the  bewildering  temptations  of  the  world.  Here 
it  is  more  general ;  it  bids  men  not  to  trust  wholly  to 
general  rightness  of  heart,  in  which  "  the  spirit  is 
willing,"  but  to  be  watchful  over  themselves,  and  to  be 
a  law  to  themselves,  "  because  the  flesh  is  weak." 

Not  as  fools,  but  as  wise. — This  still  further 
explains  the  " strictness," for  "wisdom"  is  the  practical 
knowledge  of  the  true  end  and  purpose  of  life.  (See 
above,  chap.  i.  8.)  He  who  has  it  not,  whatever  his 
intellectual  and  spiritual  gifts,  is  "  unwise." 

(16)  Redeeming  the  time.— Or  rather,  the  oppor- 
tunity, whenever  it  arises.  The  meaning  of  this 
phrase  (used  also  in  Col.  iv.  5)  is  clearly  illustrated  by 
its  use  (although  in  a  bad  sense)  in  Dan.  ii.  8,  "  I 
know  that  you  would  gain  the  time  " — i.e.,  catch  the 
opportunity  to  escape  from  difficulty.  To  "  redeem " 
is  "to  buy  up  for  oneself" — not  having  essentially  the 
idea  of  ransom  or  redemption,  which  attaches  to  the  use 
of  the  word  in  Gal.  iii.  13,  iv.  5,  only  from  the  nature 
of  the  context.  As  applied  to  opportunity,  it  carries 
with  it  the  idea,  first  of  making  sacrifice  for  it,  then 
cpiickness  in  seizing  it,  and  sagacity  in  using  it  to  the 
utmost,  whether  by  silence  or  by  speech,  by  facing  or 
avoiding  danger,  by  yielding  to  a  crisis  (see  Horn, 
xii.  11)  or  concpiering  it.  The  reason  given  that  "  the 
days  are  evil  "  must  be  taken  in  the  widest  sense,  of  all 
that  induces  temptation  to  swerve  out  of  the  "  strict- 
ness "  of  the  right  way.  The  general  lesson  is  that 
which  is  drawn  by  our  Lord  in  the  parable  of  the 
Unjust  Steward — to  apply  the  wisdom  of  the  buyers 
and  sellers  of  the  world  to  the  work  of  "  the  children 
of  light." 

(!7)  Be  ye  not  unwise.— The  word  here  is  stronger 
than  in  verse  15 ;  it  is  properly  senseless,  used  of 
"the  fool"  (in  Luke  xi.  40;  xii.  20;  1  Cor.  xv.  36; 
2  Cor.  xi.  16,  19 ;  xii.  6,  11).  By  it  St.  Paul  empha- 
sises his  previous  warning ;  then  he  adds  the  explana- 
tion that  to  be  "  wise "  is  to  "  understand  what  the 
will  of  the  Lord  is  " — to  know  His  purpose  towards  us 
and  towards  the  world,  and  so  to  know  the  true  purpose 
of  our  life.  Hence  we  are  told  in  Job  xxviii.  28,  that 
"  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  wisdom,"  or,  more  precisely, 
in  Prov.  ix.  10,  that  it  is  "  the  beginning  of  wisdom." 

(18J  Be  not  drunk  with  wine,  wherein  is 
excess. — From  the  general  idea  of  reckless  levity, 
St.  Paul  passes  on  to  the  special  sin  of  drunkenness, 
as  not  (like  gluttony)  primarily  a  gratification  of  the 
appetite,  but  as  a  reckless  pursuit  of  excitement  at  all 
costs — glorified  as  an  excitement  of  emotion,  and  even 
of  wit  and  intellect,  in  such  contemporary  writers .  as 
Horace,  and  actually  confused,  as  in  the  Dionysiac  or 
Bacchanalian  frenzy,  with  a  divine  inspiration.  How 
necessary  the  admonition  was  w?  see  by  the  directions 
as  to  the   choice  of  clergy  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles 


(1  Tim.  iii.  28 ;  Tit.  i.  7  ;  ii.  3) ;  the  more  necessary. 
because  (as  1  Tim.  v.  23  shows)  the  right  use  of  wine 
was  recognised.  Hence  St.  Paul  emphatically  brands 
drimkenness  as  "  excess,"  a  word  properly  signifying 
"  recklessness  " — "  incapable  of  saving,"  or  denying 
itself  anything,  and  naturally  passing  through  this 
want  of  self-restraint  into  profligacy — rightly  trans- 
lated "  riot "  in  Tit.  i.  6, 1  Pet.  iv.  4,  as  the  correspond- 
ing adverb  is  rendered  "  riotous  living  "  in  Luke  xv. 
13.  For  drunkenness  is  at  once  the  effect  and  cause 
of  utter  recklessness.  It  is  the  effect  of  a  self-abandon- 
ment, by  which  the  sensual  or  passionate  elements  of 
the  nature  are  stimulated  to  frenzy,  while  the  self- 
controlling  judgment  is  drugged  to  sleep.  It  is  the 
cause  of  yet  greater  recklessness :  for  as  these  passions 
and  appetites  become  jaded,  they  need  stronger  and 
stronger  stimulants,  till  the  whole  nature,  bodily  and 
mental,  is  lost  in  delirium  or  stupor. 

But  be  filled  with  the  Spirit.— The  antithesis  is 
startling,  but  profoundly  instructive.  To  the  artificial 
and  degrading  excitement  of  drunkenness  St.  Paul 
boldly  opposes  the  divine  enthusiasm  of  the  Spirit,  one 
form  of  which  was  scoffingly  compared  to  it  on  the  Day 
of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  13).  He  is  not  content  with 
warning  us  of  its  ruinous  excess,  or  urging  the  strictness 
of  stern  self-restraint.  Drunkenness  comes  from  an  un- 
natural craving  for  excitement,  stimulated  by  unwhole- 
some conditions  of  life,  physical  and  mental.  He  would 
satisfy  the  craving,  so  far  as  it  is  natural,  by  a  divine 
enthusiasm,  brighter  and  stronger  than  even  duty  to  God 
and  man,  breaking  out  in  thanksgiving,  adoration,  and 
love. 

<19)  Speaking  to  yourselves  in  psalms  and 
hymns  and  spiritual  songs. — The  same  words  are 
found  in  Col.  iii.  16,  with  a  notable  difference  of  appli- 
cation. There  the  idea  is  of  teaching:  "  teaching  and  ad- 
monishing one  another ;"  here,  simply  of  a  natural  vent 
for  emotion,  especially  of  thanksgiving,  although  pro- 
bably here  also  "  to  yourselves  "  means  "  to  one  another," 
and  refers,  perhaps,  chiefly  to  public  worship.  The 
well-known  passage  in  Pliny,  "  Carmen  dicere  inter  se 
invicem,"  describes  alternate,  possibly  antiphonal,  sing- 
ing of  such  sacred  music.  Of  the  various  kinds  of  this 
music,  the  "  psalms  "  and  "  hymns  "  are  easily  distin- 
guished. The  "  psalm,"  as  the  word  itself  implies,  is 
music  with  instrumental  accompaniment,  and  can 
hardly  fail  to  refer  to  the  Old  Testament  -psalms, 
familiar  in  Jewish  worship,  and  as  we  know,  used  in  the 
first  instance  we  have  of  apostolic  worship  (Acts  iv.  24). 
On  their  frequent  use  see  1  Cor.  xiv.  26 ;  Jas.  v.  1 2. 
The  "  hymn "  is  purely  vocal  music,  apparently  of 
the  whole  company  (see  Matt.  xxvi.  30;  Acts  xvi.  25), 
more  especially  directed  to  praise  of  God,  and  pro- 
bably designating  the  new  utterances  of  the  Christian 
Chui'ch  itself.  But  the  interpretation  of  the  "  spiritual 
song,"  or  "  ode,"  is  more  difficult.  It  is  often  considei-ed 
as  inclusive  of  the  other  two  (as  etymologically  it 
might  well  be),  but  the  genius  of  the  passage  appears 
to  make  it  co-ordinate,  and  so  distinct  from  them. 
From  the  use  of  the  word  "  song,"  or  "  ode,"  as  applied 
to  lyric  poetry,  it  may  perhaps  be  conjectured  that  it 
describes  more  varied  and  elaborate  music,  sung  by  one 
person  only — a  spiritual  utterance  of  one  for  the  whole 
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The  Soberness  „  ,,;ltL 


singing  and  making  melody  in  your 
heart  to  the  Lord;  (20)  giving  thanks 
always  for  all  things  unto  God  and  the 
Father  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus 


Christ ;  <21>  submitting  yourselves  one  to 
another    in    the    fear    of  „. 
God.       W  Wives,   submit  Sgrt*!^ 
yourselves  unto  your  own  aa^  husband*. 


congregation.  In  a  passage  of  Philo  (ii.  p.  476) — quoted 
by  Dr.  Lightfoot  on  Col.  iii.  16 — on  Jewish  sacred  music, 
we  read,  "  He  who  stands  up  sings  a  hymn  composed 
in  praise  of  God,  either  having  made  a  new  one  for  him- 
self, or  using  an  ancient  one  of  the  poets  of  days  gone 
by."  The  Christian  counterpart  of  this  might  well  be 
the  "  spiritual  song."  To  some  such  utterance,  under 
the  name  of  "  psalm,"  St.  Paul  seems  to  allude  in 
1  Cor.  xiv.  26,  a  passage  dealing  expressly  with  special 
spiritual  gifts.  "  Each  one  of  you  has  a  psalm." 
Evidently  it  might  be  strictly  a  "  hymn  "  or  "  psalm," 
though  in  common  usage  (as  here)  it  would  be  dis- 
tinguished from  both. 

Singing  and  making  melody  in  your  heart.— 
The  word  rendered  "  making  melody "  is  the  verb 
corresponding  to  the  "  psalm  "  above,  as  singing  to  the 
"song."  This  clause  is  not  identical  but  co-ordinate 
with  the  last.  That  described  audible  and  public 
melody ;  this,  the  secret  utterance  of  music  in  the  soul, 
whether  accompanying  the  other  or  distinct  from  it. 

(20)  Giving  thanks  always  for  all  things. — 
This  temper  of  universal  and  pervading  thankfulness 
is  dwelt  upon  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians 
(v.  18)  as  indissolubly  united  with  unceasing  joy  and 
prayer  ("  Rejoice  evermore ;  pray  without  ceasing ;  in 
everything  give  thanks.")  Since  thanksgiving  is  for 
what  God  has  given  us,  and  prayer  for  what  we 
still  need,  both  must  be  united  in  our  imperfect  con- 
dition here.  In  Col.  iii.  17  it  is  associated  with 
action  "  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Here 
it  is  dealt  with  alone,  as  the  basis  of  the  praises,  public 
and  private,  corporate  and  individual,  described  above. 
In  regard  to  the  former,  St.  Paul  marks  thanksgiving  as 
the  fundamental  and  invariable  element  of  all  Christian 
worship,  clothing  itself  naturally  in  all  variety  of 
music  ;  in  regard  to  the  latter,  he  describes  the  habitual 
spirit  of  thankfulness,  prevailing  alike  in  joy  and 
sorrow,  undisturbed  even  by  penitent  sense  of  sin, 
as  the  inner  music  of  all  Christian  life. 

Unto  God  and  the  Father  in  the  name  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.— Both  these  expressions  are  em- 
phatic. To  all  consciousness  of  God  belong  fear  and 
reverence;  to  the  belief  in  Him  as  "our  Father"  (see 
Horn,  viii.  14 — 17 ;  Gal.  iv.  4 — 6)  specially  belong  love 
and  thanksgiving.  But  it  is  "  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ " — that  is,  as  identified  in  perfect  unity 
with  Him — that  we  have  the  adoption  to  sonship  which 
is  the  ground  of  such  thanksgiving.  So  also  in  the 
same  unity  (see  John  xiv.  13 ;  xv.  16 ;  xvi.  23,  24)  wo 
have  the  ground  of  perfect  confidence  in  prayer. 

(21)  Submitting  yourselves  one  to  another  in 
the  fear  of  God.— In  grammatical  construction  this 
clause  is  connected  with  the  preceding  verses ;  in  point 
if  idea  it  leads  on  to  the  next  section,  which  treats  of 
che  three-fold  submission  of  wives  to  husbands,  children 
to  parents,  slaves  to  masters.  There  is,  however,  a 
certain  connection  of  idea  with  the  preceding  section 
also,  and  especially  with  the  encouragement  of  a 
Christian  enthusiasm  in  the  last  clause.  The  strong  and 
frecpient  emphasis  laid  in  the  New  Testament  on  sub- 
jection, whether  (as  in  Rom.  xiii.  1 — 7 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  13 — 
17)  to  the  civil  powers,  or  (as  here,  in  Col.  iii.  18 — iv.  1, 
and  1  Pet.  ii.  18— iii.  7)  to  domestic  authority,  or  (as  in 


1  Thess.  v.  12,  13;  2  Thess.  iii.  6,  14,  15)  to  MC 
tical  authority,  probably  indicates  some  tendflMT,  in  the 

first  exuberance  of  Christian  liberty  and  entnn 
to  disregard  the  wholesome  restraints,  law 
ventions   of  outward  life.      Hence  St.   Paul's  general 
caution  here,  prefatory  to  the  more  detailed  »—» Wfag 
of  subjection  which  follows. 

[5.  Practical  Exhortation  continued  i  chape,  v. 
22— vi.  9). 
(4)  The  Bearing  of  the  Truth  op  Unity  ok 
the  Three  Great  Relations  of  Ln 
(o)  Between  husbands  and   >civc* — a    relation 
which   is   a   type   of  the  nnitv  h. 
Christ  and  His  Church    retm  22 
(6)  Between  parents  and  children — a  relation 
hallowed  as  existing  "in  the  Lord"  chap 
vi.  1 — &). 
(c)  Between  masters  and  servants — a  relation 
softened  and  deepened  by  common  service 
to  the  one  Master  (chap.  vi.  ."> — 9).] 

(4  a.)  In  verses  22 — 33  St.  Paul  passes  from  warn- 
ing against  special  sins  to  consider  the  three  great 
relations  of  life,  first  considered  as  "subjection-."  ami 
so  illustrating  the  general  precept  of  submission  in 
verse  21,  but  ultimately  viewed  in  their  reciprocity  of 
mutual  obligations  and  rights.  First,  accordingly,  in- 
dwells on  the  relation  of  marriage,  declaring  it  to  ln- 
hallowed  as  a  type  of  the  unity  of  Christ  with  His 
Church,  and  hence  drawing  the  inference  of  tin-  duty 
of  free  obedience  in  the  wife,  and  of  self-sacrificing 
love  in  the  husband.  This  passage  may  lie  held  to 
contain  the  complete  and  normal  doctrine  of  the  New 
Testament  on  this  great  question,  written  at  a  time 
when  Christianity  had  already  begun  to  exalt  and  purifv 
the  nuptial  tie  ;  and  it  is  instructive  to  compare  it  with 
1  Cor  vii.,  written  for  "the  present  distre--.'"  glanc- 
ing not  obscurely  at  marriage  with  unbeliever-,  and 
adapted  to  the  condition  of  a  proverbially  praffinfte 
society,  as  yet  scarcely  raised  above  the  low  heat  lien 
ideas  of  marriage. 

(22)  Wives,  submit  yourselves  unto  your  own 
husbands.— The  same  exhortation  is  found  in  OoL 
iii.  18;  Tit.  ii.  5;  1  Pet.  iii.  1—6;  and 
these  formal  exhortations  there  is  distinct  and 
emphatic  declaration  of  the  "subjection  of  women"  m 
1  6or.  xi.  3,  7,  8,  9;  xiv.  34,  35;  1  Tim.  ii.  11.  12. 
Probably  the  sense  of  that  fundamental  equality  in 
Christ,  in  which  (see  Col.  iii.  28)  "thaw  is  neither 
bond  nor  free,  there  is  neither  male  nor  female;  wlnl- 
it  was  rightly  accepted  as  showing  that  there  i-  M 
spiritual  inferiority  in  woman— such  as  Oriental  theory 
asserted,  and  even  Greek  and  corrupt  Roman  practice 
implied  — was  perverted  to  the  denial  of  the  trreater 
natural  weakness  of  woman,  from  winch  subordination 
comes,  and  to  the  foolish  and  reckless  disregard 
of  all  social  conventions.  St.  Paul,  as  usual,  brings  out 
the  simple  truth  of  principle,  sanctioning  whatever  * 
fundamental  and  natural  in  woman's  subordination, 
and  leaving  the  artificial  enactments  of  law  or 
custom  to  grow  by  degrees  into  accordance  with  it 
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between  Christ  and  His  Church 


husbands,  as  unto  the  Lord.  <23)  For  the 
husband  is  the  head  of  the  wife,  even 
as  Christ  is  the  head  of  the  church: 
and  he  is  the  saviour  of  the  body. 
(24)  Therefore  as  the  church  is  subject 
unto  Christ,  so  let  the  wives  be  to  their 


own  husbands  in  every  thing.  W  Hus- 
bands, love_  your  wives,  chap.  v.  26-33. 
even  as  Christ  also  loved  Marriage  is  a 
the  church,  and  gave  him-  SonofChSt 
self  for  it;  <26>  that  he  with  His 
might  sanctify  and  cleanse  Cnurclu 


The  principle  of  subordination  is  pennanent;  the 
special  regulations  of  it  in  the  world  or  in  the  Church 
must  vary  as  circumstances  change. 

As  unto  the  Lord.— These  words  are  explained 
by  the  next  verse.  In  Col.  iii.  18  we  have  the  less 
emphatic  phrase,  "  as  it  is  fitting  in  the  Lord. " 

(23)  For  the  husband  is  the  head  of  the  wife, 
even  as  Christ  is  the  head  of  the  church.— It  is 
instructive  to  compare  this  with  the  partly  similar 
passage  in  1  Cor.  xi.  3.  There  "  the  head  of  the  woman 
ic  the  man,"  as  here;  but  "the  head  of  eveiy  man 
(individually)  is  Christ,"  considered  in  His  human 
nature ;  and  finally,  "  the  Head  of  Christ,"  as  the 
Son  of  Man,  "  is  God."  There,  accordingly,  "  head- 
ship "  is  simple  lordship ;  the  woman  is  subject  to  the 
man,  the  man  is  subject  to  Christ  alone ;  Christ  as  the 
Son  is  subject  to  the  Father.  Here,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  note,  first,  that  in  accordance  with  the  general  idea 
of  the  Epistle,  the  headship  of  Christ  over  the  Church 
at  lai'ge  takes  the  j)lace  of  His  headship  over  the 
individual ;  next,  that  from  the  idea  of  His  headship  so 
conceived  is  derived  the  further  idea  of  a  spiritual 
unity,  involving  self-sacrifice  in  the  head,  as  well  as 
obedience  to  the  head  ;  and,  lastly,  that  since  the  very 
idea  of  unity  in  Christ  is  unity  with  God,  there  is 
nothing  to  correspond  to  the  third  clause  in  the  former 
Epistle. 

'23,  24)  And  he  is  the  saviour  of  the  body. 
Therefore  .  .  .—The  words  "and"  and  "is" 
are  wrongly  inserted,  and  the  word  "therefore"  is 
absolutely  an  error,  evading  the  difficulty  of  the  pas- 
sage. It  should  be,  He  Himself  being  the  Saviour 
of  the  Body.  But  .  .  .  This  clause,  in  which  the 
words  "He  Himself"  are  emphatic,  notes  (as  if  in 
order  to  guard  against  too  literal  acceptation  of  the 
comparison)  that  "  Christ "  ^and  He  alone)  is  not  only 
Head,  but  "  Saviour  of  the  Body,"  i.e.,  "  of  His  body 
the  Church,"  not  only  teaching  and  ruling  it,  but  by 
His  unity  infusing  into  it  the  new  life  of  justification 
aud  sanctification.  Here  no  husband  can  be  like  Him, 
and  therefore  none  can  claim  the  absolute  dependence 
of  faith  which  is  His  of  right.  Accordingly  St.  Paul 
adds  the  Avord  "  But."  Though  "  this  is  so,"  yet  "  still 
let  the  wives,"  &c. 

As  the  church  is  subject  unto  Christ,  so  let 
the  wives  be  to  their  own  husbands  in  every 
thing.— -The  subjection  of  the  Church  of  Christ  is  a 
free  subjection,  arising  out  of  faith  in  His  absolute 
wisdom  and  goodness,  and  of  love  for  His  unspeakable 
love.  Hence  we  gather  (1)  that  the  subordination  of 
the  wife  is  not  that  of  the  slave,  by  compulsion  and 
fear,  but  one  which  arises  from  and  preserves  freedom ; 
next  (2),  that  it  can  exist,  or  at  any  rate  can  endure, 
only  on  condition  of  superior  wisdom  and  goodness  and 
love  in  the  husband ;  thirdly  (3),  that  while  it  is  like 
the  higher  subordination  in  kind,  it  cannot  be  equally 
perfect  in  degree — while  it  is  real  "  in  everything,"  it 
can  be  absolute  in  nothing.  The  antitype  is,  as  usual, 
greater  than  the  type, 

(-5)  Husbands,  love  your  wives,  even  as  Christ 
also  loved  the  church— The  love  of  Christ  for  His 


Church  is  such  that  He  counts  Himself  incomplete 
without  her  (chap.  i.  23),  and  raises  her  to  be  one  with 
Himself ;  that  He  bears  with  her  weakness  and  frailty ; 
that  He  draws  her  on  by  the  cords  of  love ;  and  that 
He  gives  up  Himself  for  her.  Only  so  far  as  the 
husband  shows  the  like  love  in  perfect  sympathy,  in 
chivalrous  forbearance,  in  abhorrence  of  tyranny,  in 
willingness  to  self-sacrifice,  has  he  any  right  to  claim 
lordship. 

And  gave  himself  for  it.— Here,  as  before,  the 
antitype  transcends  the  type.  In  the  character  of  our 
Lord's  sacrifice,  as  an  atonement  offered  "for"  the 
Church,  and  in  the  regenerating  and  cleansing  effect  of 
that  sacrifice  (see  next  verse),  none  can  approach  Him. 
The  husband  may  be  said  to  give  himself  for  his  wife, 
but  it  cannot  be  in  any  higher  sense  than  as  taking  the 
chief  share  of  the  burden,  and  if  possible  the  pain,  of 
life  for  her.  He  may  follow  Christ  in  love,  and  in  that 
alone.  Compare  St.  Paul's  words  in  Col.  i.  24,  "  I  fill 
up  that  which  is  behind  of  the  afflictions  of  Christ  for 
His  body's  sake,  which  is  the  Church"  (where  see 
Note). 

(25—27)  In  these  verses  we  trace,  under  the  nuptial 
metaphor,  a  clear  description  of  the  three  great 
stages  in  salvation — justification  in  His  "  giving  Him- 
self for  us,  sanctification  in  the  "  cleansing  by  water  in 
the  Word,"  glorification  in  the  final  "  presentation  "  to 
Christ  in  glory.  The  metaphor  is  certainly  preserved 
in  the  last  two  clauses,  which  correspond  to  the  bath  of 
purification  of  the  bride,  and  the  festal  presentation  of 
her  (usually  by  the  friend  of  the  bridegroom,  John 
iii.  29),  in  all  her  beauty  and  adornment,  to  her  husband 
at  his  own  home ;  perhaps  even  in  the  first  also,  for  the 
husband  used  to  give  a  dowry,  which  Avas  held  in  the 
rude  simplicity  of  ancient  times  to  purchase  his  wife, 
and  here  that  which  Christ  gives  is  the  unspeakable 
price  of  His  own  Self.  Throughout,  in  accordance 
with  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Epistle,  it  is  the  Church  as 
a  whole,  not  the  individual  soul,  which  is  "  the  Spouse 
of  Christ." 

(26)  That  he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  .  . 
— The  true  rendering  is,  tlmt  He  might  sanctify  it, 
having  cleansed  it  in  the  laver  of  the  water  in  [the']  Word, 
The  reference  in  "  the  laver  of  the  water  "  to  baptism, 
is  .even  more  unquestionable  than  in  "  the  laver  of  regene- 
ration" of  Tit.  iii.  5.  Hence  we  must  conclude  that  the 
phrase  "in  the  Word"  is  in  some  way  connected  with  that 
sacrament.  Of  the  two  Greek  words  translated  "  word," 
the  one  here  used  is  that  which  signifies  not  "  the  word" 
existing  as  a  definite  thought  in  the  mind,  but  "  the 
word "  as  audibly  spoken.  It  has,  indeed,  in  the 
original  no  article,  but  this  is  probably  because  it  had 
assumed  so  technical  a  sense  as  to  resemble  a  proper 
name  ;  and  it  is  best  connected  with  the  phrase  "  having 
cleansed  it,"  thus  being  co-ordinated,  not  subordinated, 
to  the  "  laver  of  the  water."  Accordingly  it  would 
seem  to  signify  all  that  element  of  baptism  wliich  is  "  in 
word  " — that  is,  the  question  of  faith.  "  the  answer  of  a- 
good  conscience  "  (1  Pet.  iii.  21),  and,  lastly,  the  solemn 
formula  of  baptism  "  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."   If  we  are  to  single- 
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it  with  the  washing  of  water  by  the 
word,  (^that  he  might  present  it  to  him- 
self a  glorious  church,  not  having  spot, 
or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing ;  but 
that  it  should  be  holy  and  without 
blemish.  ^  So  ought  men  to  love 
their  wives  as  their  own  bodies.      He 


that  loveth  his  wife  loveth  himself. 
(^  For  no  man  ever  yet  farted  hi. 
flesh;  but  nourisheth  and  cherisheth  it, 
even  as  the  Lord  the  church  :  ''■"<  i',,r  we 
are  members  of  his  body,  of  his  flesh, 
and  of  his  bones.  ,;l1  r\»r  this  , 
shall  a  man  leave  his  iUtlu-r  ;in«l  mother, 


out  any  of  these,  we  must  surely  (with  Chrysostom) 
take  the  last.  But  it  is  better  to  embrace  the  -whole, 
and  so  include  the  whole  spiritual  element  of  baptism, 
both  the  acceptance  of  faith  on  the  part  of  man,  and  the 
grace-giving  blessing  of  God. 

To  u  sanctify"  is  here  to  consecrate  to  Himself  (comp. 
John  xvii.  17,  19)  after  purification.  In  the  same  con- 
nection we  have  in  1  Cor.  vi.  11,  "Ye  were  washed,  ye 
were  sanctified,  ye  were  justified."  In  virtue  of  such 
consecration  the  Church  visible  is  "  holy "  in  idea  and 
in  capacity — the  Church  invisible  here  I  which  will  be 
the  Church  triumphant  hereafter),  holy  in  the  actual 
purity  which  becomes  a  consecrated  nature.  Of  such 
consecration  baptism  is  unquestionably  the  means ;  as 
we  see  in  command  in  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  and  in  fact  in 
Acts  ii.  38,  41. 

(-7)  That  he  might  present  it  to  himself.— 
The  original  is  more  emphatic — that  He  might  Himself 
present  it  to  Himself.  This  presentation  belonged 
usually  to  the  "  paranymph,"  or  "  friend  of  the  bride- 
groom, to  whom  St.  John  Baptist  compares  himself  in 
John  iii.  29  (where  see  Note) ;  St.  Paul  himself  assumes 
that  office  in  2  Cor.  xi.  2,  "I  have  espoused  (or  rather, 
betrothed)  you  to  one  husband,  that  I  may  present 
you  as  a  chaste  virgin  to  Christ."  Here,  however,  all 
is  of  Christ.  He,  as  Paranymph,  comes  down  to  seek 
and  to  save  His  Bride ;  He,  as  Bridegroom,  receives 
her  in  His  heavenly  home. 

A  glorious  church,  not  having  spot,  or 
wrinkle  .  .  . — Properly,  (that  He  might  present) 
the  Church  as  glorious,  not  having  a  spot  {i.e.,  a  stain 
on  its  purity),  or  a  wrinkle  (i.e.,  a  defect  in  its  beauty 
and  freshness  of  life);  but  that  it  may  be  holy  (not 
merely  consecrated  to  holiness)  and  without  blemish 
(as  He  is  without  blemish"!.  On  these  last  words  see 
Xote  on  chap.  i.  4.  They  are  most  commonly  sacri- 
ficial, corresponding  (see  Col.  i.  22)  to  the  sacrificial 
use  of  the  word  "  present."  Here,  however,  they  are 
seen  clearly  to  have  reference  to  the  nuptial  metaphor 
by  what  goes  before. 

In  all  this  we  have  a  picture  which  properly  belongs 
to  the  Church  in  glory,  and  which  is  fully  drawn  out 
under  the  same  metaphor  as  Rev.  xix.  7 — 9,xxi.  2, 9, 10; 
for  only  in  it  can  the  description  be  fully  realised.  In 
capacity  and  promise  it  belongs  to  the  whole  Church 
militant ;  in  reality,  but  in  imperfection,  to  the  Church 
invisible  on  earth ;  in  absolute  perfection  to  the  Church 
triumphant  in  heaven. 

(2S)  So  ought  men  to  love  their  wives  .  .  . 
— From  this  glorious  digression,  applying  only  to 
the  divine  Antitype,  St.  Paid  comes  back  to  the  one 
point,  in  which  the  type  may  imitate  it — that  is,  a 
deep  and  unfailing  love.  "  So  "  refers  to  the  previous 
verse,  describing  the  love  of  Christ,  not  to  the  "  as " 
following ;  otherwise  the  want  of  connection  would  be 
strangely  abrupt.  Moreover,  from  this  idea  of  the 
love  of  "Christ  as  the  pattern,  the  latter  part  of  this 
verse  and  the  following  verses  naturally  arise.  Christ 
loves  the  Church  as  His  body,  a  part  of  Himself. 
Hence  the  idea  that  the  husband  is  "  the  head  of  the 


wife"   gives   place    to   the    absolute   identification   oi 
himself  with  his  wife,  as  "  one  fifeah." 

He  that  loveth   his  wife   loveth  himself— 
All  right  "love  of  our  neighbour"   [*  directed   I 
given  to  him  "as  to  ourselves."     It  is  to  be  of  th-- 
samedcind  as  the  love  of  self— that  K  first,  an  in-tinct 
(as   of    self-preservation) ;    and   next    a    rational   and 
settled  principle  (as    of   reasonable  settlor*,  mddllg 
our  own   perfection,  which  is  our  liappim 
however,  this  love  to  our  neighbour  is  actually  identi- 
fied with  self  dove.      The  wife  is  the  husband '- 
self;  he  can  no  more  fail  to  love  her  than  to  lore  him- 
self, though  (again  to  follow  the  example  of  Christ) 
he  may  love  her  better  than  himself.     We  may  note 
that  this  identification  of  husband  and  wife  is  the  basil 
of  all  ecclesiastical,  and,  in  great  degree,  of  all  civil, 
law  of  Christian  nations  as  to  marriage. 

C29)  His  own  flesh—  i.e..  as  above  vers.-  26 
own  body.  There  are  two  parts  of  the  natural  care  foi 
our  own  bodies;  first,  "to  nourish"  i  properly.  U 
them  up  from  childhood,  as  in  chap.  vi.  4),  and  tlien 
"to  cherish  "  (literallv.  to  Iceep  them  warm  .  to  provide 
all  they  need  for  health,  and  comfort,  and  life.  In  all 
that  corresponds  to  both,  the  husband  is  to  show  love  to 
the  wife,  not  only  as  a  self,  but  as  a  weaker  self,  for 
whom  he  is  bound  to  think  and  to  act.  It  may  l>e 
noted  in  passing  that  the  very  comparison  accords  with 
the  Christian  idea  of  the  body  as  a  part  of  the  true  >.lf. 
redeemed  to  be  a  temple  of  God;  and  is  utterly  incon- 
gruous with  the  Gnostic  conceptions  (already  beginning 
at  Colossse,  probably  not  unknown  in  other  A -iat it- 
churches)  of  all  matter  as  the  source  of  evil,  and  of  the 
body  as  that  for  which  the  spirit  should  not  deign  to 
care. 

(29, 30)   Even   as   the   Lord  the  church :   for 
we  .  .  .— Again  St.  Paul  escapes  from  the  typ. 
on  the  Antitype  (see  verse  32).    The  idea  of  the  natural 
rearing  and  cherishing  the  body  SOggSste  the  thouirht 
of  the  tender  care  of  Christ,  in  which  He  "  rear-  up  " 
His   Church   from  weak  infancy  to  full  maturity  in 
heaven,  and  all  the  while  "  cherishes  it  (comp.  1 
ii.   7,  spoken  of    His    servants    as  a  BUM  ch.-risheth 
her  children,"  "  carrying  it  in  His  bosom  "  (Isa.  xh  11), 
comforting  and  cheering  its  childlike  wcaki. 
he  goes  back  again  to   sneak  with  great  and 
emphasis  of  our  unitv  with  Him. 

Of  his  flesh,  and  of  his  bones.-Literally 
out  of  His  flesh  and  bones— parts,  that  is.  of  Hw 
glorified  body,  having  "  flesh  and  bones  Luke  xxiv. 
39).  The  expression  is  unique,  suggested,  of 
Gen  ii  23,  "  This  is  now  bone  of  my  bone,  anil  he- h  of 
my  flesh,"  but  designed  to  bring  out  in  a  startling 
emphasis  the  true  meaning  of  the  familiar  P™e,  -the 
members  of  His  body."  We  are  grafted  into  Hnn. 
What  we  grow  to  be  is,  so  to  speak,  the  product  of  His 
divine  substance,  proceeding  from  the  indwelling  ule 
which  graduallv  forms  the  organised  limbs 

(3i>  For  this  cause.— In  spite  of  much  antliomy, 
it  seems  far  simpler  to  consider  the  words  "  Even  as 
the  Lord  ...  His  bones"  as  parenthetical,  and  r-1  I 
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and  shall  be  joined  unto  his  wife,  and 
they  two  shall  be  one  flesh.  <32)  This  is 
a  great  mystery:  but  I  speak  concerning 
Christ  and.  the  church.  (33)  Nevertheless 
let  every  one  of  you  in  particular  so 
love  his  wife  even  as  himself;  and  the 
wife  see  that  she  reverence  her  husband. 


CHAPTEE  VI.  —  (D  Children,  obey 
vour  parents  in  the  Lord :  Chap.  vi.  l— 
for  this  is  right.  M  Hon-  %J£?*  & 
our  thy  father  and  mother;  parents. 
which  is  the  first  commandment  with 
promise ;  (3)  that  it  may  be  well  with 
thee,  and  thou  mayest  live  long  on  the 


back  to  verses  28,  29.  In-  exactly  the  same  way  our 
Lord  quotes  the  same  verse  of  Genesis  (chap.  ii.  24)  to 
show  the  indissoluble  character  of  the  marriage  tie. 
Here  the  similarity  of  connection  with  that  of  the 
original  passage  is  even  stronger.  Because  a  man's 
wife  is  as  Ins  own  body,  "  for  this  cause  shall  a  man," 
&c.  To  connect  these  words  with  those  going  before 
is  indeed  possible,  but  somewhat  too  mystical  even  for 
this  passage. 

Shall  a  man  leave  his  father  .  .  .—The  relation 
of  parentage  is  one  of  common  flesh  and  blood,  and 
stands  at  the  head  of  those  natural  relations  which  we 
do  not  make,  but  into  which  we  are  born.  The  relation 
of  marriage  is  the  most  sacred  of  all  the  ties  into  which 
we  are  not  born,  and  which  we  do  make  for  ourselves, 
in  accordance  with  a  true  or  supposed  harmony  of 
nature.  It  becomes,  says  Holy  Scripture,  a  relation,  not 
of  common  flesh  and  blood,  but  of  "  one  flesh."  Itself 
originally  voluntary,  it  supersedes  all  natural  ties.  Our 
Lord  therefore  adds,  "  They  are  no  more  twain,  but  one 
flesh.  What  God  hath  joined  together  let  not  man  put 
asunder  "  (Matt.  xix.  6).  Hence  it  strikingly  represents 
that  unity  with  Christ — voluntai'ily  initiated  by  Him, 
voluntarily  accepted  by  us — which  yet  so  supersedes 
all  natural  ties  that  it  is  said  to  oblige  a  man  to  "  hate 
his  father  and  mother  .  .  .  and  his  own  life  also" 
(Luke  xiv.  26). 

(32)  This  is  a  great  mystery.— Rather,  This 
mystery  is  a  great  one.  The  words  apply  to  the  type, 
as  well  as  to  the  Antitype.  (1)  The  indissoluble  and 
paramount  sacredness  of  marriage,  as  all  history  shows, 
is  "  a  mystery  " — that  is  (see  chap.  i.  9),  a  secret  of  God's 
law,  fully  revealed  in  Christ  alone.  For  in  heathen,  and, 
to  some  extent,  even  in  Jewish  thought,  marriage  was 
a  contract  far  less  sacred  than  the  indissoluble  tie  of 
blood;  and. wherever  Christian  principle  is  renounced 
or  obscured,  that  ancient  idea  recurs  in  modern  times. 
It  may  be  noted  that  from  the  translation  here  of  the 
word  ••  mystery,"  by  sacramentum  in  the  Latin  versions, 
the  application  of  the  word  "  sacrament "  to  marriage 
arose.  (2)  But  the  following  words,  "  But  I "  (the  word 
"  I "  being  emphatic)  "  speak  concerning  Christ  and  the 
Church,"  show — what  indeed  the  whole  passage  has 
already  shown — that  St.  Paul's  chief  thought  has  passed 
from  the  type  to  the  Antitype.  He  has  constantly  dwelt 
on  points  which  suit  only  Christ's  relation  to  the  Church, 
and  to  that  relation  he  has,  by  an  irresistible  gravita- 
tion of  thought,  been  brought  back  again  and  again. 
(3)  Yet  the  two  cannot  lie  separate.  The  type  brings 
out  some  features  of  the  Antitype  winch  no  other  com- 
parison makes  clear ;  and  history  shows  that  the  sacred- 
ness of  the  type  in  the  Church  has  depended  on  this 
great  passage — bearing,  as  it  does,  emphatic  witness 
against  the  ascetic  tendency  to  look  ou  marriage  as 
simply  a  concession  to  weakness,  and  as  leading  to  a 
life  necessarily  lower  than  the  celibate  life. 

(33)  Nevertheless. — Although,  i.e.,  the  primary  and 
perfect  application  is  to  Christ  alone,  let  the  teach- 
ing be  so  far  applied  to  marriage  as  that  practically 
■'  the  husband  love  his  wife  as  himself,"  and  "  the  wife 


reverence  (properly,  fear)  the  husband."  This  return 
to  homely,  practical  duty  after  high  and  mysterious 
teaching  is  characteristic  of  St.  Paul.  (See,  for 
example,  1  Cor.  xv.  58.) 

VI. 

(4  b.)  In  verses  1 — 4  St.  Paul  passes  from  the 
detailed  exposition  of  the  true  relation  of  husbands 
and  wives,  to  deal  with  the  relation  of  parents  and 
children,  far  more  cursorily  and  simply,  but  under  the 
light  of  the  same  idea.  It  is  to  be  thought  of  as  exist- 
ing "  in  the  Lord,"  i.e.,  within  the  unity  binding  all  to 
Christ,  in  virtue  of  which  the  parental  authority  and 
the  right  freedom  of  the  child  are  both  hallowed. 

(!)  In  the  Lord. — The  phrase  itself,  though  familiar 
in  St.  Paul's  writings  generally,  is  specially  frequent  in 
the  Epistles  of  the  Captivity,  where  it  occurs  in  various 
connections  no  less  than  twenty-one  times.  (See,  for 
example,  chaps,  ii.  21 ;  iii.  11 ;  iv.  1,  17 ;  v.  8 ;  vi.  10, 
21.)  It  is,  in  fact,  a  brief  indication  of  their  great 
subject — unity  with  and  in  Christ.  Here  to  "  obey  hi 
the  Lord  "  is  to  obey  under  the  light  and  grace  of  that 
unity,  as  already  belonging  both  to  parents  and  children, 
and  transfiguring  all  natural  relations  to  a  diviner 
glory. 

This  is  right. — Right,  i.e.,  by  fundamental  laws  of 
humanity,  recognised  in  all  races  and  all  ages,  declared 
and  sanctioned  in  God's  commandments  (verses 
2,  3).  which  are  at  once  both  old  and  new  "  in  the 
Lord." 

(2)  The  first  commandment  with  promise.— 
It  is,  indeed,  in  the  Decalogue  "  the  only  commandment 
with  promise"  distinctly  attached  to  it.  But  it  is  still 
the  first;  the  Decalogue  being  itself  the  introduction 
to  the  Law,  in  which  similar  promises  are  repeated 
again  and  again. 

(3)  That  it  may  be  well  with  thee  .  .  .—The 
quotation  is  but  slightly  varied  from  Ex.  xx.  12; 
Deut.  v.  16.  But  by  the  omission  of  the  limiting- 
words,  "  which  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  given  thee," 
St.  Paul  at  once  generalises  the  application  and  deter- 
mines it  to  the  earth,  and  not  to  "  the  good  land  "  of 
heaven.  The  words  so  interpreted  are,  therefore,  a 
promise  that  obedience  "  in  the  Lord "  to  the  great 
natural  law  on  which  society  rests,  shall  bring  with  it 
reward  on  earth ;  just  as  our  Loi-d  tells  us  of  "  meekii 
that  it  shall  "  inherit  the  earth  "  i  Matt.  v.  5),  and  St. 
Paul  of  '•godliness"  that  it  li  has  the  promise  of  the  life- 
that  now  is.  as  well  as  of  that  which  is  to  come  "  *  1  Tim. 
iv.  8).  The  visible  exemplification  of  this  law  is, 
indeed,  as  in  all  other  cases,  obscured  by  the  disorder 
brought  in  by  sin,  and,  moreover,  is  affected  by  the 
consideration  that  this  life,  being  a  discipline  for 
heaven,  must  present,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
"  imperfection  "  or  incompleteness,  if  viewed  alone.  But 
it  is  still  a  natural  law,  and  is  still  accordingly 
fulfilled  in  actual  experience.  The  promise  is  not 
to  us  so  important  as  to  them  of  old ;  but  it  is  uiirs 
still. 
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earth.     ^  And,  ye  fathers,  provoke  not 
your  children  to  wrath :  but  bring  them 
.  up    in    the    nurture    and 

Duty    of    ser-  admonition   of    the   Lord, 
vants  and  mas-  (5)  Servants,  be  obedient  to 
them  that   are  your  mas- 
ters according  to  the  flesh,  with  fear  and 


trembling,  in  singleness  of  your  heart, 
as  unto  Christ;  w  not  with  eyeservice,  as 
menpleasers;  but  as  the  servants  of 
Christ,  doing  the  will  of  God  from  the 
heart ;  W  with  good  will  doing  service,  us 
to  the  Lord,  and  not  to  men :  W  knowing 
that  whatsoever  good   thing    any 


W  Provoke  not  your  children  to  wrath. — The 
word  is  the  same  as  in  chap.  iv.  26.  It  denotes  the 
exasperation  produced  by  arbitrary  and  unsympathetic 
rule. 

Nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.— In 
this  phrase  we  have  the  two  elements  of  education. 
"Nurture"  is  a  word  signifying  generally  "the  treat- 
ment due  to  a  child,"  but  by  usage  appropriated  to 
practical  training,  or  teaching  by  discipline ;  while 
"  admonition  "  is  the  "  putting  children  in  mind "  by 
word  of  instruction.  It  may  be  noted  that  in  accordance 
with  the  characteristic  sternness  of  ancient  education, 
both  words  have  a  tinge  of  severity  in  them.  The 
"nurture"  of  this  passage  is  the  same  as  the  "chasten- 
ing" of  the  famous  passage  in  Heb.  xii.  4 — 11.  (Com- 
pare the  cognate  verb  in  Luke  xxiii.  16  ;  1  Cor.  xi.  32 ; 
2  Cor.  vi.  9;  1  Tim.  i.  20;  Rev.  iii.  19.)  The  "  admoni- 
tion "  is  used  in  Tit.  iii.  10  for  rebuke,  and,  inasmuch  as 
it  implies  warning,  is  distinguished  from  teaching  in  Col. 
iii.  16.  In  this,  as  in  other  cases,  Christianity  gradually 
softened  this  stem  authority  of  the  father — so  strikingly 
exemplified  in  the  old  Roman  law — by  the  idea  suggested 
in  the  addition  of  the  phrase  "  of  the  Lord."  The 
children  belong  not  to  the  parent  only,  but  to  Christ, 
taken  into  His  arms  in  baptism,  and  sealed  as  His 
little  ones.  Hence  the  "  reverence,"  which  Juvenal 
enforced  in  theory  as  due  to  children's  natural  purity, 
became  realised  in  Christian  practice,  and  gradually 
transformed  all  Christian  education  to  greater  gentle- 
ness, forbearance,  and  love. 

(4  c.)  In  verses  5 — 9  the  hardest  form  of  subjection, 
that  of  slaves  to  masters,  is  dealt  with,  still  under  the 
same  idea  that  both  are  "  in  Christ."  The  slave  is  the 
servant  of  Christ  in  obeying  his  master,  the  master  is 
a  fellow- servant  with  his  slave  to  the  same  Divine 
Lord.  "We  notice  on  this  particular  subject  a  remark- 
able emphasis,  and  a  singular  closeness  of  parallelism 
between  this  Epistle  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians ; 
probably  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  presence  of  Onesi- 
mus  with  St.  Paul  at  the  time,  which  would  naturally 
press  on  him  some  special  consideration  of  the  relation 
of  Christianity  to  slavery.  Accordingly  St.  Paid's 
general  attitude  towards  slavery  will  be  best  considered 
in  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  (which  see).  Here  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  note  that  while  the  institution,  unnatural 
as  it  is,  is  left  untouched,  the  declaration  of  a  common 
fellowship  in  Christ  enunciates  a  principle  absolutely 
incompatible  with  slavery,  and  destined  to  destroy  it. 

(5)  Your  masters  according  to  the  flesh.— This 
phrase  (used  also  in  Col.  iii.  12)  at  once  implies  the 
necessary  limitation  of  all  human  slavery.  It  can  sub- 
jugate and  even  kill  the  body,  but  it  cannot  touch 
the  spirit ;  and  it  belongs  only  to  the  visible  life 
of  this  world,  not  to  the  world  to  come.  The  slave  is 
a  man  in  spiritual  and  immortal  being,  not  a  "  living 
tool  "  or  "  chattel,"  as  even  philosophy  called  him. 

With  fear  and  trembling.  —  The  phrase  is  a 
favourite  one  with  St.  Paul.     (See  1  Cor.  ii.  3 ;  2  Cor. 


vii.  15  ;  Phil.  ii.  12,  in  all  which  cases  it  is  appli.  1  to 
the   condition   of  man  as  man   under  the  weight   of 
solemn  responsibility  before  God.)    It  recogni- 
"  spirit  of  bondage  unto  fear  "  (Rom.  viii.  15)  iiec- 
belonging  to  all   who   are  "under  law,"   i.e.,   under 
obedience  to  the  will  of  another,  as  enforced  upon  then 
by  compulsion;   and  this  fear,  moreover,  is  vie  v. 
showing  itself  in  "  trembling  "  anxiety  to  obey.     So  St. 
Peter  commands  (1  Pet.  ii.  18),  "  Servants,  be  subject 
to  your  masters  with  all  fear,  not  only  to  the  good  and 
gentle,  but  also  to  the  froward ;  "  and  it  is  to  be  noted 
that   he  describes   the   suffering  herein    implied   a*  a 
fellowship  with  the  sufferings  oi  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
(verses  21 — 24). 

Singleness  of  your  heart,  as  unto  Christ.— 
The  phrase  "  singleness  of  heart,"  is  here  used  in  its 
proper  sense,  from  which  all  others  (see  Rom.  xii.  8; 
2  Cor.  viii.  2 ;  ix.  11,  13)  may  be  derived.  It  means 
having  but  one  aim,  and  that  the  one  which  we  profess. 
to  have,  with  no  duplicity  of  reservation  or  bvpoettor. 
Such  singleness  of  heart  caunot  be  given  perfect lv  to 
any  merely  human  service,  because  no  such  service  lias  a 
right  to  our  whole  heart ;  hence  St.  Paid  adds,  "  as  unto 
Christ,"  bidding  them  look  on  their  service  as  a  part 
of  the  service  to  Him  who  can  claim  absolute  devotion. 

(6)  Not  with  eyeservice,  as  menpleasers.— 
This  verse  is  merely  an  expansion  of  the  idea  of 
singleness  of  heart.  The  word  "eyeservice"  (used 
here,  and  in  Col.  iii.  22)  is  peculiar  to  St.  Paul,  and  to 
these  passages  ;  the  word  "  menpleasers  "  is  not  found 
elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament,  but  is  used  in  the 
LXX. ;  and  the  antithesis  of  "  pleasing  men "  and 
"  pleasing  God  "  is  not  unfrequent  with  St.  Paul.  (See 
Gal.  i.  10,  11 ;  1  Thess.  ii.  4.)  To  a  slave,  looking  on 
his  master's  authority  as  mere  power  imposed  by  the 
cruel  laws  of  man,  this  "  eyeservice  "  is  found  to  be  an 
all  but  irresistible  temptation.  It  is  only  when  he  looks 
on  himself  as  "the  slave  of  Christ" — who  Him-.lf 
"  took  on  Him  the  form  of  a  slave  "  (Phil.  ii.  7)  in  order 
to  work  out  the  will  of  God  in  a  sinful  world,  and  to 
redeem  all  men  from  bondage— that  he  can  possibly 
serve  from  the  heart. 

(7)  With  good  will  doing  service,  as  to  the 
Lord,  and  not  to  men.— Here  we  ascend  to  a  -til! 
higher  quality  than  "singleness  of  heart.'"  To  do 
service  "  with  good  will,"  that  is,  gladly  and  cheerfully, 
"counting  it  joy  to  spend  and  to  be  spent"  in  the 
service,  is  really  to  serve,  not  as  a  slave,  but  as  a  free- 
man. Only  so  far  as  in  the  relation  of  slave-  to 
masters  there  is,  or  has  been,  any  shadow  of  the  filial 
and  parental  relation,  is  this  possible  on  merely  human 
grounds.  But  St.  Paul  urges,  in  1  Cor.  vii.  22.  that  the 
slave  "when  called  in  the  Lord,  becomes  the  Lords 
freeman,"  entering  a  "  service  which  is  perfect  freedom. 
That  conception,  logically  worked  out.  has  ultimately 
destroyed  slavery.  Meanwhile  it  gave  to  the  store  m 
his  slavery— lightened  though  not  yet  removed—the 
power  of  service  "  with  good  will,  as  to  the  Lord. 

(8)  The  same  shall  he  receive  of  the  Lord.- 
This  verse    clenches    the    previous    exhortations    by 
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•doeth,  the  same  shall  he  receive  of  the 
Lord,  whether  he  be  bond  or  free.  ^And, 
ye  masters,  do  the  same  things  unto  them, 
forbearing1  threatening  :  knowing  that 
jour  Master  also  ~  is  in  heaven ;  neither 
is  there  respect  of  persons  with   him. 


1  Or,  moderating. 

2  Some  read,  both 
your  Master  and 
theirs. 


(io)  Finally,  my  brethren,  be  strong  in 
the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  .  10_19 

Of    his     might.        PD      Put   Exhortation  to 
on     the      whole      armour  fight  the   spi- 
of  God,  that   ye    may   be  ritual  ^"^ 
able    to    stand    against    the    wiles    of 


the  inculcation  of  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  hope. 
The  phrase  itself  is  emphatic — not  "  he  shall  receive 
the  reward  of  his  deed,"  but  "  he  shall  receive  the 
deed  itself,"  considered  as  a  thing  still  living  and 
returning  on  his  head,  both  iu  the  judgments  of  life 
and  in  what  we  rightly  call  the  "Last  Judgment"  of 
the  Great  Day.  A  slave  in  the  eye  of  the  law  had  no 
rights,  and  therefore  no  responsibility  or  hope.  St. 
Paul  therefore  bids  him,  as  a  Christian,  lift  his  thoughts 
to  a  region  in  which  all,  bond  and  free  alike,  may 
hear  the  blessing,  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant." 

(9)  Do  the  same  things  unto  them— i.e.,  treat 
them  as  flesh  and  blood  like  yourselves,  having,  as  men, 
the  same  claims  on  you  as  you  on  them;  "  do  unto  them 
as  ye  would  that  they  should  do  unto  you."  The  parallel 
passage  in  the  Colossian  Epistle  (chap.  iv.  1)  is  the  best 
comment  on  this,  "  Give  unto  your  servants  what  is  just 
and  equal."  "  To  forbear  threatening,"  or,  as  in  the 
original,  "  the  threatening,"  which  is  so  common,  is  one 
example  of  this  sense  of  sympathy.  For  threatening 
implies  at  every  moment  compulsion  and  coercion  from 
a  position  of  tyrannical  superiority;  dealing  with  the 
slave  as  one  who  has  in  him  no  free  energy  and  no 
sense  of  duty,  and  who  must  be  driven  like  a  brute- 
beast,  not  led  or  guided  as  a  man. 

Your  Master  also. — The  stronger  marginal  read- 
me- is  perhaps  better,  tlieir  Master  and  yours. 

Respect  of  persons. — In  this  phrase  the  word 
"  person  "  is  used  in  its  original  sense  (still  lingering 
in  our  modern  use  of  "person"  and  "personal," 
for  "  body "  and  "  bodily,")  of  the  persona,  i.e., 
"  the  mask  "  of  outward  condition,  circumstance,  and 
privilege.  In  this  general  sense  our  Lord  (Matt.  xxii. 
16)  is  said  "to  regard  not,"  and  (Luke  xx.  21)  "to 
accept  not"  the  person  of  man,  because  "He  teaches 
the  way  of  God  in  truth."  This  sense  is  illustrated 
in  different  forms  by  the  other  uses  of  the  word 
"respect  of  persons,"  and  the  corresponding  verb  in 
the  Xew  Testament.  Thus  in  Acts  x.  34  Rom.  ii.  11, 
it  is  used  of  the  distinction  of  privilege  between  Jew 
and  Gentile,  circumcision  and  uncircumcision ;  in  Gal. 
ii.  6.  of  apostolic  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  men;  in 
Jas.  ii.  1,  9,  of  distinction  of  social  rank ;  here  and  in 
Col.  iii.  25,  of  the  difference  between  the  slave  and  the 
freeman.  In  the  modern  sense  of  "  person."  as  signi- 
fying the  real  man,  there  is,  and  must  be,  "respect  of 
persons "  in  all  righteous  judgment,  whether  of  God 
or  man. 

(6.  Conclusion  (chap.  vi.  10—24). 

(1)  Final  Exhortation  to  put  on  the  whole 

armour  of  God,  in  order  to  stand  fast  in  the 
struggle,  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but 
against  unearthly  powers  of  evil  (verses 
10—17). 

(2)  Special  Desire   op   their  Prayers,  as 

for  themselves  and  for  all  men,  so  especially 
for  St.  Paul  himself  (verses  18—20). 

(3)  Commendation  of  Tychicus  (verses  21, 22). 

(4)  Closing  Salutation  (verses  23,  24).] 
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(1)  In  verses  10 — 17  St,  Paul  sums  up  his  practical 
exhortation  in  that  magnificent  description  which  has 
ever  since  laid  hold  of  Christian  imagination,  both  in 
metaphor  and  in  allegory.  He  paints  the  Christian  life 
as  a  battle  against  spiritual  powers  of  evil,  waged  in 
the  strength  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  panoply  of  God. 
We  trace  the  germ  of  this  great  passage  first  in  St. 
Paul's  earliest  Epistle  (1  Thess.  v.  8,  9),  and  then 
in  the  later  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (chap.  xiii.  12). 
In  both  these  cases  the  image  is  of  soldiers  starting 
from  sleep  at  day-break  to  arm  for  the  fray  in 
the  morning  light.  Pmt  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
more  elaborate  and  thoughtful  style  of  this  Epistle, 
and  of  the  circumstances  uuder  which  it  was  written 
(in  the  watchful  presence  of  the  full- armed  Roman 
"  soldiers  that  kept "  St.  Paul),  that  the  image  there 
briefly  touched  is  here  worked  out  in  full  beauty  of 
detail 

(io)  Finally,  my  brethren,  be  strong  in 
the  Lord. — The  address  "  my  brethren  "  appears  to 
be  an  interpolation  (probably  from  Phil.  iii.  1).  Fre- 
quent as  it  is  from  St.  Paul,  it  is  not  found  either  in  this 
or  in  the  Colossian  Epistle. 

Be  strong. — Properly,  be  strengthened  in  the  inner 
man ;  go  on  from  strength  to  strength  (as  in  Acts  ix.  22 ; 
2  Tim.  ii.  1).  So  in  Phil.  iv.  13  we  have  the  cog- 
nate expression,  "  Christ  that  strengtheneth  me,"  in 
whom  "  I  can  do  all  things."  The  conception  is  nearly 
that  of  chap.  iii.  16 ;  except  that  there  the  idea  is  rather 
of  passive  strength  and  firmness,  here  of  active  power 
to  fight  "  in  the  power  of  God's  might,"  working  in  us, 
because  it  works  in  our  Master.  (Comp.  chap.  i.  19, 
20.)  It  differs  also  from  that  which  follows.  "  Christ 
in  us  "  is  here  our  Hfe  and  indwelling  strength ;  in 
the  next  verses  the  likeness  of  Christ,  as  manifested 
in  various  graces,  is  the  armour  "  put  on "  for  the 
battle. 

(u)  Put  on  the  whole  armour.— The  special 
emphasis  in  this  verse  is  on  "  the  whole  armour," 
or  "panoply"  va  word  only  used  here  and  in  Luke 
xi.  22) ;  not  mainly  on  its  strength  or  its  bright- 
ness, as  "  armour  of  light "  (comp.  Rom.  xiii.  12), 
but.  on  its  completeness,  providing  against  all  "  the 
wiles"  and  "all  the  fiery  darts"  of  the  Evil  One, 
leaving  no  one  point  unguarded  by  a  carelessness  which 
may  be  fatal  on  all.  In  this  it  accords,  well  with  the 
general  completeness  and  harmony  of  idea  so  charac- 
teristic of  this  Epistle. 

To  put  on  the  "armour  of  God  " — given  us,  that  is, 
by  God — is  declared  (by  comparison  of  Rom.  xiii.  12  and 
li)  to  be  to  "  put  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Hence 
its  completeness  corresponds  to  the  divine  perfection  of 
His  true  humanity.  We  are  "to  grow  up  unto  Him 
in  all  things "  (chap.  iv.  15),  to  put  on  His  image  in 
all  the  harmony  of  "  truth "  and  "  righteousness," 
of  "peace"  and  "faith,"  to  receive  and  use  His 
"  salvation "  and  wield  the  spiritual  energy  of  His 
"  Word." 

The  wiles  of  the  devil. — The  word  "  wiles  *'  i  used 
only  here  and  in  chap.  iv.  14)  is  an  almost  technical 
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Tlte  Armour  of  God 


the  devil.  02)  For  we  wrestle  not 
against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against 
principalities,  against  powers,  against 
the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world, 
against  spiritual  wickedness l  in  high 2 
places.      03)  Wherefore   take  unto  you 


the  whole  armour  of  God,  that  ye  m;iv 
be    able    to   withstand    in 
the    evil    day,    and    bay- 


Chap.Ti.tt— 17. 

i   8&!M|ing   done   all,*  to    stand. 
feSSStf*  (U»  Stand  therefore,  having  :,r"  " ";-"f  God- 
|  your    loins     girt    about    with     truth. 


word  for  the  stratagems  of  a  skilful  leader.  It  is  nota- 
ble that  these  "wiles"  are  ascribed  to  the  devil,  the 
"  prince  of  the  evil  spirits  "  directing  his  hosts  against 
the  army  of  Christ ;  the  actual  "  wrestling "  of  hand- 
to-hand  struggle  is  with  these  evil  spirits  themselves. 
The  word  "  wrestling "  is,  of  course,  not  used  tech- 
nically, otherwise  the  counsel  must  have  been  (as  in 
Heb.  xii.  1)  to  divest  oneself  of  all  encumbrance.  It 
is  the  personal  grapple  with  the  foe.  Still  it  is 
possible  that  there  may  be  some  allusion  to  the 
u  wrestling  with  the  angel "  of  Gen.  xxxii.  24 — 29, 
though  with  a  wholly  diverse  application. 

(12)  For  we  wrestle. — Properly,  For  our  wrestling 
is.  That  there  is  a  struggle,  a  "  battle  of  life,"  must 
be  assumed  at  once  by  all  who  look  at  the  world  as  it 
is ;  the  question  is  whether  it  is  against  flesh  and  blood, 
or  against  a  more  unearthly  power  of  evil. 

Flesh  and  blood. — Or  rather  (as  perhaps  also  in 
Heb.  ii.  14),  blood  and  flesh.  So  in  John  i.  13,  "  Not 
of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh."  In  Matt.  xvi. 
17,  1  Cor.  xv.  50,  we  have  "  flesh  and  blood."  The 
sense  is  clearly,  as  the  comparison  of  all  these 
passages  shows,  "  mere  human  power."  Possibly  the 
word  "  blood "  is  here  put  first  to  prevent  even  a 
moment's  confusion  with  the  idea  of  wrestling  against 
"  the  flesh "  as  an  evil  power  within  ourselves.  In 
many  passages  of  this  Epistle  St.  Paul  had  dwelt 
on  the  opposition  of  the  Christian  to  the  heathen 
life,  and  the  duty  of  rebuking  and  puttiug  to  shame 
the  works  of  darkness;  but  here  he  warns  us 
that  the  struggle  is  not  a  struggle  with  the  "flesh 
and  blood"  of  wicked  men  —  a  struggle  which 
may  still  admit  of  some  reserve  of  sympathy — but 
a  trueeless  war  with  the  spiritual  powers  of  evil 
themselves. 

Against  principalities,  against  powers.— See 
Note  on  chap.  i.  21. 

Against  the  rulers  .  .  .—  "  Principalities"  and 
"  powers  "  describe  simply  angelic  powers,  whether  of 
good  or  evil.  But  in  the  following  clauses  St.  Paul 
defines  them  as  powers  of  evil,  and  appears  to  indicate 
two  different  aspects  of  this  evil  power.  The  original 
plirase  is  striking  and  powerful,  "  against  the  world- 
rulers  of  this  darkness,  against  the  spiritual  powers  of 
wickedness  in  the  heavenly  places." 

The  rulers  of  the  darkness. — Properly,  the 
world-rulers  of  this  darkness.  This  phrase  is  simply 
a  poetical  expression  of  the  idea  conveyed  by  the 
title  "  the  prince  of  this  world,"  applied  to  Satan  in 
John  xii.  31 ;  xiv.  30  ;  xvi.  11  (on  which  see  Notes).  For 
"this  darkness"  is  obviously  (as  our  version  renders  it, 
following  an  early  gloss  on  the  passage)  "  the  darkness 
of  this  present  world,"  as  a  world  overshadowed  by 
sin,  and  so  kept,  wholly  or  partially,  from  the  light 
of  God.  The  title  "the  prince  of  this  world,"  was 
applied  by  the  Jews  to  Satan,  especially  in  reference 
to  his  power  over  the  heathen,  as  lying  outside  the 
safety  of  the  covenant.  St.  Paul  applies  it  in  a  cor- 
responding sense  here  to  those  outside  the  wider 
covenant  of  the  gospel;  just  as  in  1  Cor.  v.  5,  1  Tim.  i. 
20,  he  speaks  of  excommunication  from  the  Church  as 


a  "  delivery  to  Satan."     The  spirits  of  evil  are 
fore   spoken    of    as   wielding    the    power    whh-h    tie 
Tempter  claims  for  himself    in  Luke  iv.  u    OTtf  >ueh 
souls   as    are   still   in   darkness    and   alienatioi. 
God.       This     is     a     power     real,    hut      limit..! 
transitory,    able   only   to    enslave    those   who    "yield 
themselves"   to    it,    and    destined  to    be 
and    it    seems    to   refer    especially    to    tl 
power  of  evil,  exercised  through  physical  aud  human 
agency. 

Spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places.— The 
"spiritual  powers"  are  not  sj)iritual  principles,  hut 
"spiritual  hosts"  of  wickedness;  and  toe  phr.i 
the  heavenly  places,"  corresponding  to  "the  power  of 
the  air"  in  chap.  ii.  2  (where  see  Note  .  stands  ob- 
viously in  antithesis  to  "the  darkness  of  this  world." 
The  sense,  as  in  all  other  CfMes,  aefifiia  to  be  local. 
Note  on  chap.  i.  3.)  The  spiritual  hosts  of  evil  are 
described  as  fighting  in  the  region  ahove  the  earth. 
But  the  meaning  underlying  this  figure  surely  j^int-*  to 
the  power  of  evil  as  directly  spiritual,  not  acting 
through  physical  and  human  agency,  hut  attacking 
the  spirit  hi  that  higher  aspect,  in  which  it  eont<iu- 
plates  heavenly  things  and  ascends  to  the  com- 
munion with  God.  As  the  former  idea  correspond-  '•> 
the  gross  work  of  temptation  on  the  fajgfa  mountain, 
so  this  to  the  subtler  spiritual  temptation  on  the 
pinnacle  of  the  temple. 

(13)  In  the  evil  day.— Comp.  chap.  v.  15,  "  Because 
the  days  are  evil."  The  evil  day  is  any  day  of  which  it 
may  be  said  in  our  Lord's  words,  "  This  u  your  hour, 
and  the  power  of  darkness"  (Luke  xxii.  58  .  In  this 
life  all  days  may  be  evil,  but,  except  to  the  reprobate, 
none  wholly  evil ;  for  out  of  evil  "  all  things  work 
together  for  good." 

Having  done  all,  to  stand.— The  rendering  (see 
Chrysostom)  "having  overcome  all''  is  tempting, bnl 
does  not  accord  with  St.  Paul's  use  of  the  original  word. 
The  exhortation  is  first  "  to  withstand." 
all  distinct  attacks;  then,  when  in  this  we  have  "done 
all"  that  we  are  from  time  to  time  called  to  >l 
stand,"  i.e.,  to  plant  our  feet  firmly  on  the  rock,  being 
"  steadfast  and  immovable  "  (1  Cor.  xv.  58).  The  «e 
conveys  the  idea  of  bravery  and  activity  ;  the  other  of 
calm,  well-balanced  steadfastness. 

(14—17)  In  this  magnificent  passage,  while  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  look  for  formal  and  systematie 
exactness.it  is  clear  that  («J  u-ual  in  St.  Paul's  m.-t 
figurative  passages '  there  runs  through  the  whole  a  dis- 
tinct method  of  idea.  Thus  (1)  the  order  in  which  the 
armour  in  enumerated  is  clearly  the  order  m  winch  the 
armour  of  the  Roman  soldier  was  actually  put  on.  It 
uearlv  corresponds  with  the  invariable  order  in 
which  Homer  describes  over  and  over  again  the 
arming  of  his  heroes.  First  the  licit  and  the  i 
which  met  and  together  formed  the  hody  armour;  then 
the  sandals ;  next  the  shield,  and  after  this  for  the  ifasp 
of  the  great  shield  could  hardly  pass  over  the  hHm-t 
the  helmet  itself  ;  then  the  soldier  was  armed,  and  only 
had  to  take  up  the  sword  and  spear.  It  is  curio i 
'  note  that  St.  Paul  omits  the  spear  ^the  pdum  oj 
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and  having  on  the  breastplate  of 
righteousness;  <15)  and  your  feet  shod 
with  the  preparation  of  the  gospel  of 
peace;    (16)  above  all,  taking  the  shield 


of  faith,  wherewith  ye  shall  be  able  to 
quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked. 
(1?)  And  take  the  helmet  of  salvation, 
and  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is 


Roman  soldier) — exactly  that  part  of  his  equipment 
which,  when  on  guard  within,  the  soldier  would  not  be 
likely  to  assume.  (2)  Again,  since  "  to  put  on  the  ar- 
mour of  light "  is  to  "  put  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  it 
follows  that  the  various  parts  of  the  defensive  armour 
are  the  various  parts  of  the  image  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ;  hence  they  are  properly  His,  and  are  through 
His  gift  appropriated  by  us.  Thus  the  "  righteous- 
ness "  is  clearly  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  realised  in 
us  (comp.  Phil.  iii.  9) ;  the  sandals,  which  give  firm 
footing,  are  the  gospel  of  our  peace  in  Him ;  the  salva- 
tion is  His  salvation  worked  out  in  us.  Only  the  sword 
is  in  no  sense  our  own :  it  is  the  "  Word  of  God " 
wielded  by  us,  but  in  itself  "  living  and  powerful  and 
sharp  "  (Heb.  iv.  12). 

(W)  Your  loins  girt  about  with  truth,  and 
having  on  the  breastplate  of  righteousness.— 
There  is  here  an  obvious  reference  to  two  passages  of 
Isaiah  (xi.  5 ;  lix.  17),  "  Righteousness  shall  be  the 
girdle  of  his  loins,"  "  He  put  on  righteousness  as  a 
breastplate."'  Truth  and  righteousness  are  virtually 
identical,  or,  at  least,  inseparable.  Hence  they  are 
compared  to  the  strong  belt,  and  the  breastplate  con- 
tinuous with  it,  forming  together  the  armour  of  the 
body.  Perhaps  "  truth  "  is  taken  as  the  belt  because 
it  is  the  one  bond  both  of  society  and  of  individual 
character.  But  it  is  in  the  two  together  that  men 
stand  "armed  strong  in  honesty."  In  1  Thess.  v.  8, 
the  metaphor  is  different  and  perhaps  less  exact.  There 
the  breastplate  is  the  "  breastplate  of  faith  and  love" 
— that  which  here  is  the  shield. 

(15)  Shod  with  the  preparation  of  the  gospel 
of  peace. — This  passage  is  one  which  even  to  the  Greek 
interpreters  (see  Chrysostom)  was  obscure.  "What  is 
"the  preparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace"  ?  (1)  It  has 
seemed  to  many  natural  to  illustrate  this  phrase  by  the 
celebrated  passage  (Isa.  hi.  7 ;  Rom.  x.  15),  "  How 
beautiful  are  the  feet  of  them  that  preach  the  gospel  of 
peace";  and  to  interpret,  "  shod  in  (or,  for)  preparing  the 
way  of  the  gospel  of  peace."  But  this  is  inappropriate 
to  the  whole  context ;  for  each  piece  of  armour  is  a 
quality,  and  not  a  function.  (2)  Again,  the  word 
Tendered  "  preparation,"  is  found  nowhere  else  in  the 
New  Testament ;  in  the  LXX.  we  find  it  used  in  its  most 
obvious  sense  of  "preparedness  "  or  "readiness"  (as  in 
Ps.  x.  17,  "  preparedness  of  heart,"  and  Nell,  ii.  3) ; 
but  this  sense  will  not  suit  the  passage,  for  "  readiness 
of  the  gospel  of  peace"  is  hardly  intelligible,  and 
certainly  is  not  a  quality  of  the  sold.  (3)  We  come 
therefore,  at  last,  to  a  derivative  and  improper  sense, 
which,  however,  is  most  frequently  used  in  the  LXX., 
viz.,  "  foundation  "  or  "  base,"  as  in  Dan.  xi.  7 ;  Ezra 
ii.  6,  and  iii.  3 ;  Zech.  v.  10 ;  Ps.  lxxxviii.  14.  The  con- 
text certainly  suggests  that  we  should  explain  the  word 
here  by  this  last  Hellenistic  use,  as  signifying  simply 
the  "  footing  "  or  "  basis."  The  calig<e,  or  sandals,  of 
the  Roman  soldiers  were  heavy  sandals  studded  witli 
hobnails,  to  give  a  secure  foothold  to  those  who  would 
stand  firm.  St.  Paul  identifies  these  with  the  firm 
"  footing  of  the  gospel  of  peace."  Clearly  the  word 
"  peace  "  is  here  emphatic.  The  gospel  is  looked  upon  as 
the  declaration  of  "  peace  on  earth,  goodwill  towards 
tnen."     The  firm  stand  on  this  message  is  the  firm 
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assurance  of  God's  love.  In  this,  and  this  alone,  we 
stand.  No  doubt,  this  is  in  some  sense  faith,  but  faith 
of  a  wholly  different  character  from  the  defensive 
faith  of  the  next  verse. 

(16)  Above  all. — Properly,  over  all,  or  besides  all 
else.  The  shield  here  is  the  large  heavy  shield 
covering  the  whole  body,  in  which  the  "  fiery  darts  *' 
— that  is,  the  arrows,  with  the  points  made  red  hot,  or 
wrapped  in  with  burning  tow  (comp.  Ps.  vii.  14 ;  cxx.  4) 
— may  fix  and  burn  themselves  out  without  harm.  St. 
Paul  likens  it  to  "  faith."  This,  however,  is  neither  the 
"  faith  in  which  we  stand  "  (2  Cor.  i.  24),  nor  the  ener- 
getic faith  of  Heb.  xi.  It  is  the  faith  cf  patience  and 
endurance,  the  almost  passive  faith,  trusting  in  God's 
protection  and  submissive  to  His  will,  on  which  the 
darts  of  temptation,  whether  from  fear,  or  from  lust, 
or  from  doubt,  fall  harmless.  The  best  commentary 
after  all,  on  the  words  is  found  in  Christian's  conflict 
with  Apollyon  iu  the  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

(!")  And  take. — There  is  a  break  here.  We  are 
said  not  to  put  on,  but  to  "take "  (or  rather,  receive) — 
a  word  specially  appropriate  to  "  salvation." 

The  helmet  of  salvation. — The  word  here  (as  in 
Luke  ii.  30;  iii.  6;  Acts  xxviii.  28)  rendered  "salva- 
tion," is  not  the  word  commonly  so  rendered  in  the 
New  Testament.  It  is,  indeed,  not  "  salvation  :'  in  the 
abstract,  but  a  general  expression  for  "that  which  tends 
to  salvation."  But  it  occurs  in  the  LXX.  version  of  Isa. 
lix.  17,  which  seems  obviously  referred  to,  "  He  put "  a 
helmet  of  salvation  upon  his  head."  In  1  Thess.  v.  8, 
where  the  breastplate  is  "  of  faith  and  love,"  the  helmet 
supplies  the  third  member  of  the  triad  of  Christian 
graces  in  "  the  hope  of  salvation."  Here  the  metaphor 
is  probably  somewhat  different.  The  helmet  guarding 
the  head,  the  most  noble  and  vital  part,  is  "  salvation "' 
in  the  concrete — all  that  is  of  the  Saviour,  all  that 
makes  up  our  "state  of  salvation"  by  His  atonement 
and  grace — received  in  earnest  now,  hoped  for  in 
perfection  hereafter. 

The  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word 
of  God.— In  this  we  pass  to  the  one  offensive  weapon 
of  the  Christian,  "the  sword  of  the  Spirit" — i.e.,  given 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  —  which,  like  the  helmet,  but 
unlike  the  rest  of  the  defensive  armour,  does  not 
become  a  part  of  himself,  but  is  absolutely  of  God. 
The  passage  reminds  us  at  once  of  Heb.  iv.  12  :  "The 
word  of  God  is  living  and  powerful,  and  sharper 
than  any  two-edged  sword."  But  there  (as  in  1  Cor. 
xiv.  26;  2  Cor.  ii.  17;  Col.  i.  25 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  29 )  the  original 
word  is  the  larger  and  deeper  word  (Logos),  signifying 
the  truth  of  God  in  itself,  and  gradually  leading  up  to 
the  ultimate  sense  in  which  our  Lord  Himself  is  the 
"  Word  of  God,"  revealing  the  Godhead  to  man. 
Accordingly  the  work  of  the  Word  there,  is  that  of  the 
"  engrafted  Word,"  "  to  divide  asunder  the  soul  and 
the  spirit"  within.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  we  have 
another  expression  (Rhema),  signifying  the  Word  as 
spoken;  and  St.  Peter  (in  1  Pet.  i.  25)  defines  it 
exactly :  "  The  word  of  the  Lord  endureth  for  ever ; 
and  this  is  the  word  which  by  the  gospel  is  preached 
unto  you."  We  cannot,  of  course,  liinit  it  to  Holy 
Scripture,  though  we  naturally  remember  that  our 
Lord  used  the  Scriptures  as  His  only  weapon  in  the 
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Commendation  of  T ';/<■/,  ;c, 


the  word 


of  God :    <18> 
with  all 


praying  always 
prayer  arid  sup- 
20.  Bequest  for  plication  in  the  Spirit,  and 
their  prayers.  watching  thereunto  with 
all  perseverance  and  supplication  for  all 
saints ;  (19)  and  for  me,  that  utterance 
may  be  given  unto  me,  that  I  may  open 
my  mouth  boldly,  to  make  known  the 


1  Or,  in  a  chain. 

2  Or,  thereof. 


mystery  of  the  gospel,  <*»  for  which  1 
am   an    ambassador    in    bonds:1    thai 
therein 2  I  may  speak  boldly,  as  I  < 
to   speak.      <M)  But   that   ye  also   m,\ 
know  my  affairs,  and  how  nu        .  .,  n 

T     A~     rri       l  •  Ll  a    Chap.  VI.  J 1.  J.' 

1  do,  lychicus,  a  beloved  Commen. 

brother  and  faithful  minis-  of  Tv<'h; 

ter  in  the  Lord,  shall  make  known  to  you 


Temptation.  It  is  the  gospel  of  Christ,  however  and 
wherever  spoken,  able  to  put  to  shame  and  to  flight  the 
powers  of  evil. 

(2)  (18>  Praying  always  with  all  prayer  and 
Supplication. — In  this  verse  the  metaphor  gives  place 
to  direct  exhortation,  unless,  indeed,  in  the  word  "watch" 
there  still  lingers  some  reference  to  the  soldier  on  guard. 
'"Prayer"  is  the  general  word  for  "worship,"  appro- 
priated to  God  alone ;  "  supplication,"  used  also  towards 
man.  is  one  element  of  such  worship — the  asking  what 
we  need  from  God.  In  Phil.  iv.  6  we  have  first  the 
general  word  "  prayer,"  and  then  the  two  chief  elements 
of  worship,  "  supplication  with  thanksgiving."  It  is  by 
prayer  that  all  the  heavenly  armour  is  put  on. 

In  the  Spirit. — That  is,  "  in  the  Spirit  of  God  "  (as 
in  verse  18).  Compare  the  relation  of  prayer  to  the 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  Rom.  viii.  26,  27. 

And  watching  thereunto  with  all  persever- 
ance.— These  words  in  themselves  obviously  supply 
the  other  part  of  our  Lord's  command,  "Watch  and 
pray,"  naturally  apposite  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Christian  warfare.  "  Perseverance  "  implies  exertion, 
holding  out  against  fatigue  and  difficulty.  The  corre- 
sponding verb  is  used  in  relation  to  all  kinds  of 
spiritual  labour  (see  Acts  ii.  42 ;  vTi.  4 ;  viii.  13) ;  but 
especially  in  connection  with  prayer  (Acts  i.  14 ;  Rom. 
xii.  12;  Col.  iv.  2).  Perhaps  from  this  frequent  con- 
nection St.  Paul  is  induced  to  add  to  it  "  supplication," 
and  this  time  "for  all  saints,"  so  leading  on  to  his 
usual  request  for  the  prayers  of  his  brethren.  For 
this  lie  is  willing  to  sacrifice  some  part  of  the  perfect 
appropriateness  of  idea ;  since  the  whole  picture 
hitherto  has  been  of  the  fight,  waged  by  each  for  him- 
self (although  side  by  side  with  others),  in  the  combined 
power  of  watchfulness  and  prayer  for  God's  help. 

(18, 19)  And  supplication  for  all  saints ;  and  for 
me. — It  is  curious,  and  probably  not  accidental,  that 
the  prepositions  in  these  two  clauses  are  different.  The 
first  is  properly  "  touching  all  saints,"  and  the  second 
"  on  behalf  of  me."  Both  are  often  interchanged ;  but 
there  is,  perhaps,  here  a  touch  of  greater  earnestness 
in  the  request  of  their  prayers  for  himself,  in  especial 
reference  to  the  need  which  is  spoken  of  in  the  next  words. 

(19)  That  utterance  may  be  given  me,  that  I 
may  open  my  mouth  .  .  .—This  hardly  renders 
the  original  ''  that  word  may  be  given  me  in  opening 
my  mouth."  The  "  opening  the  mouth" — an  expression 
always  used  of  solemn  and  deliberate  utterance — seems 
taken  for  granted.  What  the  Apostle  desires  them  to 
pray  for  is  that  "  word  may  be  given  him  " — "  the 
word  of  wisdom  and  the  word  of  knowledge,  by  the 
Spirit"  (1  Cor.  xii.  8),  according  to  our  Lord's 
promise  (Matt.  x.  19,  20),  "  It  shall  be  given  you  in  the 
same  hour  what  you  shall  speak ;  for  it  is  not  ye 
that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father  that  speaketh 
in  you."  Then  he  adds  as  a  consequence  of  this — to 
make  Tcnown  in  plainness  of  speech  the  mystery  of  the 
gospel.     For  to  make  known  a  mystery  in  simplicity 


needs  not  only  boldness  to  speak,  but  also  the  know- 
ledge of  the  true  word  of  God. 

The  mystery  of  the  gospel.— The  word  "  gospel " 
being  used  emphatically  is,  of  course,  the  mystery  of 
the  new  and  universal  grace  of  God  to  the  flmifflM 
of  which  he  speaks  at  large  in  chap.  iii.  1 — lu.  Tbia 
was  "made  known  to  him;  "  he  desires  inspiration  "to 
make  it  known  "  to  others. 

<2<>)  In  bonds.— Rightly,  as  in  the  margin,  in  a 
chain.  The  word  is  the  same  which  is  used  in  Arts 
xxviii.  20,  "  For  the  hope  of  Israel  I  am  bound  h.  this 
chain."  It  occurs  also  in  Mark  v.  4,  Luke  viii.  25*. 
where  it  is  distinguished  from  a  "fetter"  proper!  v 
so  called,  as  binding  the  feet,  and  therefore  oVlfflMM 
signifies  a  "manacle"  binding  the  hand.  Both  .•in- 
included  (see  Luke  viii.  29)  in  the  general  word  "  bonds  " 
The  allusion  is  undoubtedly  to  the  custom  of  chaining 
the  prisoner  by  the  hand  to  the  soldier  who  kept  him. 
Thus  in  Acts  xii.  6  we  read  that  Peter  "  was  si. •.•ping 
between  two  soldiers,"  and  therefore  "  hound  with  two 
manacles;"  and  in  Acts  xxi.  33  that  a  similar  pre- 
caution was  used  on  the  first  apprehension  of  St.  Paul. 
Here  the  singular  number  is  probably  to  be  understood 
literally.  St.  Paul  was  free  except  for  the  one  chain, 
which  the  soldier  was  responsible  for  holding,  aud 
perhaps  did  not  always  think  it  needful  to  hold.  That 
chain  he  seems  to  speak  of  as  the  badge  of  his  am- 
bassadorial dignity.  To  ambassadors,  indeed,  it  belongs 
to  be  safe  from  imprisonment  j  but  it  was  his  gieater 
glory  to  wear  the  chain  for  Christ. 

That  therein  .  .  . — This  is  simply  an  enf<  rcement 
of  the  previous  phrase,  in  "  plainness  of  speech.**  The 
same  word  is  used,  and  with  the  same  signification  of 
simplicity,  as  well  as  boldness,  which  (St.  Paul  here 
adds)  alone  befits  his  office. 

(3,4)  Yerses  21 — 24  form  the  conclusion  of  the  Epistle, 
in  commendation  of  Tychicus'  salutation  and  U 
The  extreme  brevity  and  generality  of  this  - 
here— in  contrast  with  St.  Paul's  practi.-.-  in  .\.iv 
other  Epistle,  except  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians and  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  (both  of  which 
have  the  abruptness  of  indignation)  and  .sp..ial!y 
with  the  parallel  Epistle  to  the  Colo—ians  MOB  to 
bear  on  the  question  of  the  encyclical  character  of  this 
Epistle. 

(21)  That  ye  also— i.e.,  ye  as  well  as  other.  There 
is  evidently  an  allusion  to  Tychicus'  similar  mwdtm  to 
Colossae;  and  we  may,  perhaps,  also  traec  some  indi- 
cation of  a  generality  of  scope  in  this  Epistle. 

Tychicus  is  first  mentioned  with  Troponins  in 
Acts  xx.  4,  as  being  "  of  Asia,"  and  accompanying 
St  Paul  on  his  last  journey  from  Corinth  to  Asia, 
although  he  is  not,  like  Trophimus,  actually  named  as 
with  the  Apostle  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  he  was  one  of  the  "  messengers  of  the  churches 
spoken  of  in  2  Cor.  viii.  18—23,  as  sent  to  bear  the 
alms   to   Jerusalem.      We  now  find   liim   again   with 
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and  Blessing*. 


all  things :  (22)  whom  I  have  sent  unto 
you  for  the  same  purpose,  that  ye  might 
know  our  affairs,  and  that  he  might 
Chap  vi.  23  comfort  your  hearts.  W 
24.  Concluding  Peace  he  to  the  brethren, 
blessmg.  an(j  jove  with  fajth,  from 


1  Or,    with   incor- 
ruption. 


God  the  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  (2i)  Grace  be  with  all  them  that 
love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity.1 
Amen. 

IT  "Written  from  Rome  unto  the  Ephesians  by 
Tyehiens. 


St.  Paul,  and  made  by  liim  the  bearer  of  this  Epistle 
and  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians.  Lastly,  he  is 
alluded  to  as  still  his  companion  in  the  interval  between 
the  first  and  second  captivity  (Tit.  iii.  2),  and  in  the 
second  captivity  is  despatched  once  more  to  Ephesus 
(2  Tim.  iv.  12).  It  is  evident  that  he  well  deserved 
the  title  of  a  "  faithful  minister  "  to  the  Apostle  ;  and 
we  note  (in  2  Tim.  iv.  11,  12)  that  the  command  to 
bring  Mark,  as  being  "  profitable  for  ministration,"  is 
immediately  connected  with  the  remark,  "  Tychicus 
have  I  sent  to  Ephesus." 

A  faithful  minister.— The  word  "minister"  is 
diaconus ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  it  is 
used  technically  to  describe  Tychicus  as  a  deacon.  In 
the  Colossian  Epistle  the  words  "  and  fellowservant " 
are  added,  showing  clearly  that  the  word  "  minister  " 
refers  only  to  ministration  to  St.  Paul. 

<22)  Whom  I  have  sent  unto  you.— This  verse, 
corresponds  word  for  word  with  Col.  iv.  8,  being  a 
quasi-official  statement  of  Tychicus'  commission.  The 
words  "  that  he  might  comfort  (or,  encourage) 
your  hearts,"  although  they  might  apply  generally 
to  all  messengers  from  an  Apostle,  may  probably 
be  best  explained  by  reference  to  the  tone  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians — in  which  St.  Paul  shows  so 
much  affectionate  anxiety  lest  his  converts  should  be 
disheartened  by  his  continued  imprisonment — and  to  the 
exhortation  in  this  Epistle  not  "  to  faint  at  his  tribu- 
lations for  them  "  (chap.  iii.  13). 

t23)  Peace  be  to  the  brethren  .  .  .—In  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Epistle,  as  at  the  beginning,  St.  Paul 
gives  the  double  benediction,  "  Peace  and  grace  be 
with  you  all."  But  it  is  impossible  not  to  notice  the 
difference  between  the  generality  of  the  terms  here 
used  ("the  brethren,"  and  "all  who  love  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ")   and  the  personal   "you"   of  all  the 


other  Epistles — a  difference  which  would  be  inexpli- 
cable if  this  Epistle  were  addressed  to  the  well-known 
and  loved  Church  of  Ephesus  alone. 

Peace  seems  especially  dwelt  upon  in  the  Epistles  of 
the  Captivity,  of  which  the  Epistle  to  Philippi  contains 
(in  chap.  iv.  7)  the  fullest  description  of  the  "  peace  of 
God  which  passe th  all  understanding."  It  is  naturally 
connected  here  with  love  (as  in  2  Cor.  xiii.  11 ;  Col.  iii. 
15,  16) — a  "  love  with  faith,"  "  making  perfect "  (as  in 
Gal.  v.  6)  the  faith  which  St.  Paul  takes  for  granted 
as  being  in  them.  For  peace  is  first  with  God,  in  the 
thankful  receiA'ing  of  His  mercy ;  from  this  naturally 
arises  "  love  with  faith  "  towards  Him  ;  and  out  of  this, 
again,  peace  and  love  towards  men,  in  the  conviction 
that,  "  if  God  so  loved  us,  we  ought  also  to  love  one 
another"  (1  John  iv.  11).  All  these  are  gifts  from 
"  God  the  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

(24)  Grace  be  with  all  them  .  .  . — The  saluta- 
tion, "  Grace  be  with  you,"  in  various  forms,  is,  as  St. 
Paul  himself  says  in  2  Thess.  iii.  17,  "  the  token,"  or 
characteristic  signature,  in  every  one  of  his  Epistles, 
written  with  his  own  hand.  It  may  be  noted  that  it  is 
not  found  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  James,  St.  Peter,  St. 
Jude  and  St.  John,  and  that  it  is  found  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews.  Here,  however,  it  is  at  once  general 
and  conditional,  "  to  all  them  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  So  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  22,  "  If  any  man  love  not 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be  anathema." 

In  sincerity. — The  original  is  far  stronger,  "  in 
incomiptibility,"  a  word  usually  applied  to  the  im- 
mortality of  heaven  (as  in  Rom.  ii.  7 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  42, 
50,  53,  54 ;  2  Tim.  i.  10) ;  only  here  and  in  Tit.  ii.  7, 
applied  to  human  character  on  earth.  Here  it  evidently 
means  "with  a  love  immortal  and  imperishable,"  in- 
capable either  of  corruption  or  of  decay,  a  foretaste  of 
the  eternal  communion  in  heaven. 
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I.  Time,  Place,  and  Occasion  of  the  Epistle.— 
The  indications  of  the  time  and  place  of  this  Epistle  are 
unusually  dear.  It  is  written  by  St.  Paul  "  in  bonds" 
(chap.  i.  7 — 13) ;  in  the  Prcetorium  (chap.  i.  13),  that  is, 
under  the  charge  of  the  Prsetorian  guard ;  it  sends  greet- 
ing from  the  "  saints  of  Caesar's  household  "  (chap.  iv.  21) ; 
it  expresses  an  expectation  of  some  crisis  in  his  impri- 
sonment (chap.  i.  20 — 26),  and  a  confident  hope  of 
re-visiting  Philippi  (chap.  i.  26 ;  ii.  24).  All  these 
indications  place  it  in  the  Roman  imprisonment  of  St. 
Paul — which  we  know  (Acts  xxviii.  30)  to  have  lasted 
without  trial  or  release  for  "  two  whole  years,"  and  which 
certainly  began  about  a.d.  61.  The  date  of  the  Epistle 
must  therefore  be  fixed  about  the  yearA.D.  62  or  63. 

Nor  is  the  occasion  of  the  Epistle  less  obvious.  The 
Church  at  Philippi  now,  as  at  an  earlier  time  (chap.  iv. 
lU — 19',  had  sent  contributions  to  St.  Paul's  necessities, 
under  the  distress  and  destitution  of  imprisonment,  when 
he  was  unable  to  maintain  himself  by  the  labour  of  his 
own  hands,  as  he  had  formerly  done  at  Thessalonica, 
Corinth,  and  Ephesus.  Epaphroditus.  their  messenger, 
through  his  affectionate  exertions  on  St.  Paul's  behalf, 
had  fallen  into  dangerous  illness,  and  on  his  con- 
valescence had  been  seized  with  home-sickness,  aggra- 
vated by  the  uneasiness  of  knowing  that  his  danger  had 
been  reported  to  his  friends  at  home  (chap.  ii.  25 — 30). 
St.  Paul,  therefore,  sent  him  back  with  this  Letter, 
the  immediate  object  of  which  was  to  convey  his  thanks 
and  blessing  for  the  generosity  of  the  Philippians.  and 
to  commend  warmly  the  devotion  of  Epaphroditus, 
which  had  been  in  great  degree  the  cause  of  his  illness. 

II.  The  Church  to  which  it  was  written.— 
Of  the  first  preaching  at  Philippi  we  have  a  full  and 
graphic  account  in  Acts  xvi.,  where  a  description  of 
the  history  and  character  of  the  city  itself  will  be  found 
in  the  Xotes.  The  preaching  began,  as  usual,  from  a 
Jewish  centre,  but  this  was  only  a  proseiiche,  or  oratory 
(Acts  xvi.  13) — not,  as  at  Thessalonica,  a  synagogue 
(Acts  xvii.  1) ;  and  the  whole  history  shows  no  indica- 
tion of  any  strong  Jewish  influence.  The  first  convert 
named  is  Lydia,  an  Asiatic  of  Thyatira,  not  a  Jewess, 
but  "one  who  worshipped  God" — a  "proselyte  of  the 
gate."  The  first  opposition  came  not  from  the  Jews,  as  at 
Thessalonica  (Acts  xvii.  5,  6,  13),  but  from  the  masters 
of  the  "  damsel  possessed  with  a  spirit  of  divination," 
simply  because  by  the  exorcism  of  the  Apostle  the 
"hope  of  their  gain  was  gone."  The  accusation 
levelled  against  St.  Paul  and  his  companion  was  one 
which  was  intimately  connected  with  the  peculiar 
position  of  Philippi  as  a  Roman  colony — a  fragment 

as  it   were     of   the  imperial  city   itself.       "We   note, 
indeed,  that  at  this  very  time  (Acts  xviii.  2)  "  Claudius 


had  commanded  all  Jews  to  depart  from  Home."  and  H 
is  at  least  probable  that  this  decree  of  banishment 
might  extend  to  the  Roman  colonies,  as  distinguished 
from  the  ordinary  provincial  ci  urdingly,  in 

the  accusation  itself  stress  was  laid  on  the  fact  that  th<> 
accused  were  "  Jews,"  and  the  charge  was  tlmt  they 
preached  a  religio  illicita,  involving  customs  which  it 
was  "not  lawful  for  the  Philippians  to  receive,  being 
Romans"  (Acts  xvi.  21).  The  Church  was  therefore. 
mainly  a  Gentile  Church — the  first  fruits  of  Euro]*rau 
Christianity — and  its  attachment  to  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  was  especially  strong  and  fervent.  The  Phi- 
lippians alone,  it  appears,  offered — certainly  from  them 
alone  St.  Paul  consented  to  receive — those  cont ribations 
to  his  necessities,  which  elsewhere  (see  Acts  xx.  33 — 35; 
2  Cor.  xi.  7—12 ;  1  Thess.ii.9;  2  Thess.  iii.  8  ha  thought 
it  best  to  refuse  for  the  gospel's  sake. 

The  foundation  of  the  Church  had  been  laid  at. 
persecution,  in  which  the  Eoman  magistrates,  with  a 
characteristic  dislike  of  all  foreign  superstitions  likely  to 
lead  to  uproar,  and  a  characteristic  disregard  of  justice 
towards  two  or  three  obscure  Jews,  simplv  played  into 
the  hands  of  mob  violence.  The  step  which  St.  Paul 
afterwards  took  of  asserting  his  citizenship  and  : 
the  magistrates  to  confess  their  wrong-doing 
xvi.  37,  38)  looks  like  a  precaution  to  render  the  recur- 
rence of  arbitrary  persecution  less  likely  after  hit* 
departure.  But  we  gather  from  this  Epistle  chap,  i. 
27—30)  that  the  Church  had  still,  like  the  si-t.-r  Church 
at  Thessalonica  (1  Thess.  i.  6:  ii.  Ui  and  the  other 
Macedonian  churches  (2  Cor.  viii.  2  .  to  undergo  "tli. 
same  conflict"  of  suffering  from  "their  advers 
"  which  they  had  seen  in  him."  It  irrew  up  under  the 
bracing  air  of  trial,  with  a  peculiar  steadfast  ne-s.  warm- 
heartedness, and  simplicity,  apparently  tin  vexed  by  the 
speculative  wavwardness  of  Corinth  or  the  wild  heresies 
of  Ephesus  or  Colossse.  Again  like  the  Thessalonian 
Church,  its  dangers  were  mainly  practical  Mfl  chap, 
iii.);  the  Judaism^  influence  was  probably  i 
and  not  very  formidable :  the  tendencies  to  Antinoniian 
profligacy  "(chap.  iii.  17—21),  to  some  division  by 
party  spirit  (chaps,  ii.  1—4;  iv.  2,  3),  to  occasional  des- 
pondency under  trial  (chap.  i.  28),  hardly  appear  to 
have  affected  the  Church  widely  or  seriously.  In  its 
condition,  accordingly,  St.  Paul  could  rejoice  almost 
without  reserve  of  sorrow  or  anxiety. 

Of  St  Paul's  subsequent  visits  to  Philippi  we  have 
no  full  record.  We  cannot  doubt  that  he  visited  the  city 
on  his  way  from  Ephesus  to  Macedonia  and  Greece,  on 
the  third  missionary  circuit  'Acts  xx.  3).  The  common 
tradition,  exceedingly  probable  in  itself,  da t; 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  from  Philippi  on 
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that  occasion.  We  know  (Acts  xx.  6)  that  it  was  from 
Philippi  that  he  started,  some  months  after,  on  his  last 
journey  to  Jerusalem.  At  a  period  subsequent  to  this 
Epistle,  we  learn  (1  Tim.  i.  3)  that  St.  Paul,  apparently 
after  a  visit  to  Ephesus,  "  went  into  Macedonia  "  after 
his  first  captivity,  and  so,  no  doubt,  fulfilled  his  hope 
of  re- visiting  this  well-loved  Church.  After  this  we 
have  no  notice  of  the  Church  in  history  till  we  read  of 
their  kindly  reception  of  Ignatius  on  his  way  to  martyr- 
dom, and  study  the  Epistle  of  Polycarp  to  them,  written 
shortly  after,  mainly  practical  and  hortatory,  and  imply- 
ing, with  but  slight  reservation,  a  still  strong  and  vigor- 
ous Christianity,  and  a  constant  grateful  memory  of  the 
great  Apostle.     (See,  for  example,  chap.  i. — "  I  rejoiced 

freatly  with  you  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  because  ye 
ave  adopted  the  imitation  of  true  love  ....  because 
the  firm  root  of  your  faith,  celebrated  from  ancient 
times,  remains  even  until  now,  and  bears  fruit  unto  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;"  chap.  iii. — "  Neither  I  nor  any 
like  me  can  follow  oxit  fully  the  wisdom  of  the  blessed 
and  glorious  Paul,  who,  when  he  came  among  you,  taught 
accurately  and  durably  the  word  of  truth.")  Ter- 
tullian  also  alludes  to  it  (de  Prcescr.  xxxvi.)  as  one 
of  the  churches  where  the  "authentic  letters  of  the 
Apostles" — no  doubt,  this  Epistle  itself — were  read. 
Afterwards  we  have  little  reference  to  it  in  Church 
history.     Like  Colossse,  it  sank  into  insignificance. 

III.  The  Genuineness  of  the  Epistle.— External 
Evidence. — The  evidence  for  the  genuineness  of  the 
Epistle  is  very  strong.  In  all  ancient  catalogues,  from 
the  Muratorian  Fragment  (a.d.  170)  downwards,  in  all 
ancient  versions,  beginning  with  the  Peschito  and  the 
old  Latin,  it  is  placed  among  the  undoubted  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul.  In  Christian  writings,  before  the  end  of 
the  second  century,  knowledge  of  it  may  be  distinctly 
traced ;  after  that  time  it  is  quoted  continually. 

Thus,  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  to  say  nothing  of 
slighter  indications  which  have  been  noted  (as  by  Dr. 
Westcott,  Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  chap,  i.,  and  Dr. 
Lightfoot,  in  his  Introduction  to  this  Epistle),  St.  Poly- 
carp, in  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  (chap.iii.),  expressly 
declares  that  St.  Paul,  "  when  absent,  wrote  letters 
to  them,  by  searching  into  which  they  can  still  be  built 
up  in  the  faith,"  and  speaks  of  them  as  "  praised  in  the 
beginning  of  his  Epistle"  (chap.  xi.).  Nor  are  there 
wanting  expressions  in  his  letter  (such  as  the  "using  our 
citizenship  worthily  of  Christ,"  "  the  enemies  of  the 
cross,"  the  "rejoicing  with  them  in  the  Lord,"  the  "not 
running  in  vain,"  &c.)  which  not  obscurely  indicate 
reference  to  the  text  of  our  Epistle  itself.  Again,  Dr. 
Lightfoot  quotes  from  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs,  a  Judseo- Christian  work,  dating  early  in 
the  second  century,  certain  expressions — "  the  form 
of  God"  and  the  "fashion  of  men"  (see  Phil.  ii.  6), 
the  "  luminaries "  of  heaven  (see  Phil.  ii.  15),  and, 
above  all,  the  unique  phrase  "  the  bowels  (heart)  of  the 
Son  of  God  "  (see  Phil.  i.  8) — which  indicate  unmis- 
takably knowledge  of  this  Epistle. 

Perhaps  the  earliest  direct  quotation  of  it  is  in  the 
celebrated  Epistles  of  the  Churches  of  Lyons  and 
Vienne  (a.d.  177),  on  the  martyrdoms  in  the  persecution 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  (Eusebius,  Ecclesiastical  History, 
v.  2)— where  we  find  the  great  passage:  "He  being 
in  the  form  of  God,  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be 
equal  with  God."  &c.  Then,  as  in  other  eases,  the 
habit  of  quotation  begins  in  Irenaeus,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  and  Tertullian,  and  continues  afterwards 
unbroken.  Tertullian,  as  we  have  already  seen,  ap- 
parently speaks  of  the  Letter  as  being  read  as  an 
Apostolic  letter  in  the  Philippian  Church ;  and  in  his 


controversy  with  Marcion  (v.  20)  so  quotes  it  as  to 
show  that  it  had  escaped  the  destructive  criticism  and 
arbitrary  mutilation  in  which  Marcion  so  constantly 
anticipated  the  critical  scepticism  of  later  times. 

Internal  Evidence.  —  But,  strong  as  external 
evidence  is,  it  is  in  this  case  far  weaker  than  the 
internal,  which  may  be  said  to  rise  almost  to  demon- 
stration. The  strong  marks  of  personality  which  we 
trace  in  every  line,  the  unstudied  frequency  of  histo- 
rical allusion  and  of  undesigned  coincidences  with 
historical  records,  the  simple  and  natural  occasion 
of  writing,  in  the  reception  of  the  offerings  and 
the  illness  of  Epaphroditus,  the  absence  of  all 
formal  doctrinal  or  ecclesiastical  purpose,  the  fulness 
and  warmth  of  personal  affection, — all  are  unmistak- 
able marks  of  genuineness,  all  are  fairly  inconceivable 
on  the  supposition  of  imitation  or  forgery.  The 
character  of  St.  Paul,  as  unconsciously  drawn  in  it,  is 
unquestionably  the  same  character  which  lives  and 
glows  in  the  Corinthian  and  Galatian  Epistles;  and 
yet  there  .is  in  it  an  indescribable  growth  into  greater 
calmness  and  gentleness,  which  corresponds  remarkably 
with  advance  of  age  and  change  of  circumstances. 
There  are  also  marked  similarities,  both  of  style  and 
expression,  with  the  earner  Epistles,  and,  above  all,  with 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  last  of  the  earlier  group, 
which  will  be  found  noted  in  detail  on  the  various 
passages.*  There  is  also  that  mingling  of  identity 
and  development  of  idea  which  is  notable  in  all  the 
Epistles  of  the  Captivity.  But  in  this  case,  perhaps, 
the  similarity  is  greater,  and  the  diversity  less,  than 
in  the  other  Epistles  of  the  same  period. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that,  even  in  the  freest 
speculation  of  the  higher  criticism,  there  are  but  few 
examples  of  scepticism  as  to  the  genuineness  of  this 
Epistle. 

IV.  The  main  Substance  of  the  Epistle.— 
(1)  The  Picture  of  the  Writer  and  the  Receivers. — The 
first  and  simplest  impression  made  by  this  Epistle  is 
the  vivid  portraiture  which  it  gives  us  of  St.  Paul  himself 
— especially  in  the  conflict  of  desire  for  the  death  which 
is  the  entrance  to  the  nearer  presence  of  Christ,  and  for 
the  longer  life,  which  will  enable  him  to  gather  a  fuller 
harvest  for  Christ — in  the  striking  union  of  affection 
and  thankfulness  towards  the  Phiiippians,  with  a  dig- 
nified independence  and  a  tone  of  plenary  authority — 
in  the  sensitiveness  to  the  sorrow  and  inactivity  of 
imprisonment,  overcome  and  finally  absorbed  into  an 
almost  unequalled  fulness  of  joy  in  the  Lord.  Side  by 
side  with  this,  we  are  next  struck  with  the  picture  which 
it  gives  us  of  the  Macedonian  Christianity  at  Philippi — 
not  unlike  that  of  Thessalonica,  though,  it  would  seem, 
less  chequered  by  fanaticism  or  disorder,  and  certainly 
singularly  accordant  with  the  Macedonian  character,  as 
it  paints  itself  at  once  speculatively  inferior  and 
practically  superior  to  the  Greek,  in  the  pages  of  history. 
The  Philippian  Christianity  is  pre-eminently  vigorous, 
loyal,  and  warm-hearted,  courageous  and  patient,  little 
disturbed  either  by  speculative  refinements  or  speculative 
inventions,  hardly  needing  any  warning,  except  against 
the  self-assertion  which  is  the  natural  excrescence  of 
earnestness,   or  any   exhortation,  except  to  a   deeper 


•  Perhaps  the  most  notable  are  :— 

(a)  Phil.  ii.  10,  11,  compared  with  Rom.  xiv.  11. 

(b)  Phil.  iii.  10,  11,  compared  with  Rom.  vi.  5. 

(c)  Phil.  iii.  19,  compared  with  Rom.  xvi.  18. 

(d)  Phil.  iv.  18,  compared  with  Rom.  xii.  1. 

(e)  Phil.  iii.  5,  6,  compared  with  2  Cor.  xi.  22,  Rom.  xi.  1.  It 
may  be  noted  that  in  all  these  cases  there  is  similarity  with 
difference— the  characteristic  of  independent  coincidence,  not 
of  imitation. 
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thoughtfulness,  which  might  "  overflow  into  know- 
ledge," and  prove  "  the  things  which  are  really  excel- 
lent." There  is  no  letter  of  St.  Paul's  so  absolutely 
free  from  the  necessity  of  rebuke,  and,  accordingly, 
there  is  none  so  full  of  joy,  in  spite  of  all  the  circum- 
stances of  suffering  and  anxiety  under  which  it  was 
written. 

(2)  The  Condition  of  the  Church  at  Rome. — The  next 
great  subject  of  interest  is  the  light  thrown  by  this 
Epistle  on  the  progi-ess  of  the  Church  at  Rome  during 
St.  Paul's  imprisonment.  Of  his  preaching  to  the  Jews, 
the  Asiatic  Gentiles,  and  the  Greeks,  we  have  plain 
historical  record  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  That 
record  fails  us  at  the  moment  when  he  reaches  the  great 
centre  of  heathen  civilisation  at  Rome,  simply  telling 
us  that  his  imprisonment  was  not  allowed  to  be  a  hin- 
drance to  his  preaching,  first  (as  always)  with  the  Jews, 
then,  on  their  rejection  of  the  gospel,  to  the  Gentiles 
who  were  "  willing  to  hear  it."  Now,  we  know  by  the 
history  of  the  Neronian  persecution  in  Tacitus  that, 
less  than  ten  years  after  St.  Paul's  arrival  in  Rome, 
the  Christians  were  already  "  a  vast  multitude,"  not 
only  in  the  Eastern  home  of  their  religion,  but  in  the 
metropolis  itself.  While  we  perceive  from  St.  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  that,  before  that  arrival  Chris- 
tianity was  firmly  established  in  Rome,  and  suspect 
that  the  ignorance  of  the  Jewish  leaders  concerning 
"  the  sect  everywhere  spoken  against "  (Acts  xxviii.  22) 
was  in  great  degree  affected,  yet  we  cannot  but  see 
that  these  ten  years  must  have  been  years  of  rapid  pro- 
gress, in  order  to  justify,  even  approximately,  the 
description  of  the  Roman  historian.  Naturally,  we 
conclude  that  St.  Paul's  presence,  even  in  his  prison, 
must  have  given  the  chief  new  impulse  to  such  progress, 
and  inquire  eagerly  for  any  indications  of  his  actual  dis- 
charge to  the  Romans  of  the  debt  of  gospel  preaching 
which  he  had  long  ago  acknowledged  as  due  to  them 
(Rom.  i.  14, 15).  To  this  inquiry  almost  the  only  answer 
is  found  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians. 

There  we  learn  that,  as  we  might  have  expected,  St. 
Paul's  bonds  "  turned  out "  to  the  great  "  furtherance 
of  the  gospel."  Wherever  his  prison  actually  was,  it 
gave  him  opportunity  of  influence  over  the  Praetorian 
guards,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  civilian  or 
military,  who  frequented  their  quarters ;  it  gave  him 
access,  moreover,  to  those  of  Caesar's  household — that 
large  community  of  the  domus  Augusta  which  included 
all  varieties  of  occupation,  character,  and  rank.  That 
the  earlier  Christianity  of  Rome  was  largely  under 
Jewish  influence  we  learn  from  the  whole  argument  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  ;  and  it  has  been  often  re- 
marked that  the  names  included  in  the  long  list  of 
salutations  in  the  last  chapter  show  a  preponderance  of 
Greek  nationality  in  the  converts  themselves.  But  of 
those  who  came  under  the  spell  of  St.  Paul's  presence, 
probably  comparatively  few  would  be  Jews,  although 
indeed  at  this  time,  through  the  influence  of  Poppaea, 
the  Jewish  element  might  be  more  than  usually  prominent 
in  Caesar's  household ;  and  while  the  greater  number  of 
that  household  who  came  in  contact  with  him  would  be 
slaves  of  various  nationalities,  still,  in  the  higher  officers 
and  among  the  Praetorian  soldiery,  many  would  be  of 
true  Roman  origin.  Remembering  the  friendship  of 
Seneca  for  Burrhus,  the  Praetorian  Prefect  at  the  time 
of  St.  Paul's  arrival,  and  the  former  conduct  of  Gallio, 
Seneca's  brother,  towards  the  Apostle  at  Corinth,  many 
have  delighted  to  speculate  on  the  probability  of  some 
direct  intercourse  between  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  and 
the  philosopher  of  the  later  and  more  religious  Stoicism, 
who  was  then  the   leader  of  higher  Roman  thought. 


But,  however  this  maybe,  and  whatever  may  !*•  tli.» 
real  weight  of  the  apparent  similarities  to  "familiar 
Stoic  phraseology  traceable  in  the  Epistle  (see  chap.  iv. 
H — 13.  and  Notes  thereon),  those  who  remember  the 
eagerness  of  Roman  society  at  this  time  for  new  reli- 
gions, new  mysteries,  and  even  new  superstition*,  fr..m 
the  East,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  believing  tl. 
who  was  placed,  by  the  circumstance  of  his  imprisou- 
ment,  in  the  imperial  court  itself,  might  easily  haw 
produced  a  deep  impression  on  men  of  Roman  birth, 
perhaps  of  high  Roman  rank. 

This  new  Christianity  would  then  ion  prol.al.lv  I*-  of  n 
type,  more  purely  Gentile,  less  pre ■dominantlv  Oriental, 
than  the  Christianity  to  which  the  Epistle  to  tin-  BoBMM 
was  addressed.  Of  the  division  between  the  old  un<l  the 
new  the  Epistle  shows  traces,  in  the  description  of  those 
who  preached  Christ  "of  good  will"  to  St.  Paul,  and 
those  who  preached  in  "factiousness  and  vain-glory;" 
for  it  seems  clear,  from  his  rejoicing  that  "every  way 
Christ  was  preached,"  that  the  division  was  as  y<t  mm 
of  mere  faction  and  party,  not  of  the  contrast  of  false 
with  true  doctrine,  which  we  know  that  he  treated  with 
stern,  uncompromising  severity.  (See  2  Cor.  xi.  1 — 1; 
Gal.  i.  6 — 9.)  Like  all  such  divisions,  it  probably  marked 
and  justified  itself  by  some  differences  in  religion* 
teaching  and  religious  life:  but  if  these  existed,  thev 
did  not  go  down  to  the  foundation.  The  time,  indeed, 
was  not  far  distant,  when  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  obvious  passing  away  of  the  whole  Jewish  disjten- 
sation,  struck  the  final  blow  to  the  existence  of  Judaism 
in  the  Christian  Church.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  this 
division,  it  seems  clear  that  at  the  time  of  the  Philip- 
pian  Epistle  Christianity  had  advanced,  and  was  ad- 
vancing, with  rapid  strides.  "  The  city  which  is  in 
heaven"  was  already  beginning  to  rise  from  its  foun- 
dations in  the  "great  Babylon  of  the  Seven  Hills," 
now  the  very  type  of  the  kingdom  of  the  earth,  des- 
tined hereafter  to  be,  even  visibly,  the  metropolis  of 
Western  Christianity. 

(3)  The  main  Subjects  of  the  Epistle.— Tuniimr  to 
the  teaching  of  the  Epistle  itself,  the  main  interest 
centres  round  the  great  passage  in  the  second  chapter 
(ii.  5—11),  which  is  the  very  creed  of  the  Incarnation. 
Passion,  and  Exaltation  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
This  has  been  noticed  already  in  the  General  In  I 
tion  to  the  Epistles  of  the  Captivity,  and  is  dealt  with 
in  detail  in  the  Notes  on  the  passage.  Here  it  need 
only  be  remarked  that  its  advanced  Christologv  ■ 
made  the  more  striking  by  the  occasion  of  its  occur- 
rence, which  is.  in  point  of  form,  simply  incidental,  in 
enforcement  of  the  familiar  exhortation  to  follow  the 
mind  of  Christ  Jesus  in  humility  and  self -sacrifice 
and  that  the  singular  simplicity  and  clearness  of  it* 
enunciation  of  truth  stand  to  the  profounder  and  more 


a  Eastern.  Next  in  interest,  though  after  a  long 
interval,  is  the  light  thrown  (in  chap,  iii.)  on  tin- ><*■& 
nate  persistence  in  Macedonia  of  the  old  Judaism* 
influence,  elsewhere  decaying  or  passing  into  new 
forms-  and  the  appearance  both  of  the  pretensions  to 
perfection  (chap.  iii.  12-16)  and  of  the  Antmomian 
recklessness  (chap.  iii.  17-21  )-sometimes  associated 
with  these  pretensions,  sometimes  in  revolt  against 
them— with  which  we  are  but  too  familiar  in  subse- 
quent Church  history.  .        ..  , 

(4)  Analysis  of  the  Epistle.— A  full  analysis  will  be 
found  in  each  chapter.  A  shortened  general  sketch  of 
these  analyses  we  have  subjomed  as  usual. 
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PHILIPPIAXS. 


The  First  Section  (original  Letter?). 

(1)  Introduction. 

(a)  Salutation  (chap.  i.  1,  2); 

(6)  Thanksgiving  for  their  " fellowship"  in  the 
work  of  the  gospel,  specially  shown  to- 
wards  himself  (chap.  i.  3 — 8) ; 

(c)  Prayer  for  their  fuller  knowledge  and  in- 
crease of  fruitfulness  to  the  end  (chap.  i. 
9—11). 

(2)  Declaration  of  the  Position  at  Rome. 
(a)  Theprogress  of  the  gospel  through  his  bonds, 

stimulating  preaching  of  the  gospel,  partly 
in  good  will,  partly  in  strife,  b  ut  in  any 
case  a  cause  of  joy  (chap.  i.  12 — 18) ; 

{b)  His  own  division  of  feeling,  between  desire 
to  depart,  and  a  willingness  to  remain 
for  their  sakes,  which  lie  knows  will  be 
realised  (chap.  i.  19—26). 
jd)  Exhortation: 

(a)  To  steadfast  boldness  tinder  persecution, 
now  present  or  imminent  (chap,  i  27 — 
30); 

(6)  To  unity  of  spirit  in  the  humility  and  self- 
sacrifice  of  "the  mind  of  Christ  Jesus" 
(chap.  ii.  1 — 4). 
(4)  The  Doctrine  of  Christ. 

(a)  His  humility  in  the  Incarnation:  stooping 
from  the  form  of  God  to  tlie  form  of  man 
(chap.  ii.  5 — 7) ; 

(6)  His  second  humility  in  the  Passion  (chap.  ii. 
.8); 

[p)  His  exaltation  above  all  created  being  (rvhap. 
ii.  9—11). 


(5)  Original  Conclusion  of  the  Epistle. 
(a)  Final   exhortation    to   obedience,   quietness, 

purity,  joy  with  him  in  sacrifice  ;chap. 

ii.  12—18) ; 
(&)  Mission  and  commendation  of  Ti.notheus  as 

St.  Paul's  forerunner  (chap.  ii.  19 — 24-  ; 

(c)  Mission  and  commendation  of  Ep>ap>hroditus 

(chap.  ii.  25—30) ; 

(d)  Final  "farewell  in  the  Lord  "  (chap.  iii.  1). 

2.  The  Second  Section  (Postscript?). 

(1)  Practical  Warnings  : 

(a)  Against  Judaism,  by  the  example  of  his  own 

renunciation    of    all    Jewish    privilege 
(chap.  iii.  2— 10*) : 

(b)  Against  claim  of  perfection,  again  enforced 

by  his  own  exampAe  (chap,  iii.  11 — 16) ; 

(c)  Against  Antinomian  profligacy,  as  unworthy 

of  the   "citizens   of  heaven"  (chap,  ir 
17—21). 

(2)  Exhortations  Renewed: 
(a)  To  unity  (chap.  iv.  1 — 3) ; 

(6)  To  joy,  thankfulness,  and  peace  (chap.  iv. 

4—7); 
(c)  To  folloiving  of  all  good,  in  the  fulness  in 

ichich  he  had  taught  it  (chap.  iv.  8,  9). 

(3)  Acknowledgment  of  Offerings. 

(a)  Rejoicing    in   their  renewed  care  for   him 

(chap.  iv.  10—14) ; 

(b)  Remembrance    of    their    former    liberality 

(chap.  iv.  15 — 17) : 

(c)  Tlwnks  and  blessing  (chap.  iv.  18 — 20). 

(4)  Concluding  Salutation  and  Blessing. 
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THE    EPISTLE    OP    PAUL    THE    APOSTLE   TO   THE 

PHILIPPIANS. 


CHAPTER   L— W  Paul   and  Timo- 
Chap.  i.   l,  2.  theus,     the     servants     of 
Jesus    Christ,   to    all   the 


Salutation. 


saints  in  Christ  Jesus  which  are  at 
Philippi,  with  the  bishops  and  dea- 
cons:     <2)    grace    be    unto     you, 


[1.  Introduction  (chap.  i.  1 — 11). 

(1)  Salutation  (verses  1,  2). 

(2)  Thanksgiving  for  their  "fellowship  in  the 

gospel,"  nttered  in  perfect  confidence  and 
in  deep  personal  affection  (verses  3 — 8). 

(3)  Prayer  for  their  growth  in  knowledge  and 

judgment,  which  may  guard  them  from 
M  offence,"  and  keep  them  in  the  thiugs  that 
are  excellent  (verses  9 — 11).] 

(!)  Paul  and  Timotheus,  (the)  servants  of 
Jesus  Christ. — To  the  Philippian,  as  to  the  Thessa- 
louian  Church  (see  1  Thess.  i.  1;  2  Thess.  i.  1),  St.  Paul 
does  not  think  it  needful  to  assert  his  apostleship ;  but 
writes,  in  a  tone  of  affectionate  and  confident  fami- 
liarity, as  to  those  whom  he  could  thoroughly  trust. 
Here  he  and  Timotheus  are  simply  "  servants"  (not,  as 
in  our  version,  "the  servants"  in  any  position  of  special 
eminence)  "  of  Jesus  Christ  " — a  title  of  humility  as- 
sumed by  St.  James  and  St.  Jude  ( Jas.  i.  1 ;  Jude,  verse 
1 1.  but  nowhere  else  by  St.  Paul  without  the  addition 
of  some  title  of  apostolic  authority.  (Comp.  Rom.  i.  1 ; 
Tit.  i.  1.)  Even  in  Gal.  i.  10  he  declares  that  he  is 
"  the  servant  of  Christ,"  chiefly  to  show  that  he  cannot 
and  need  not  '  please  men."  It  is  to  be  noted  also  that 
here,  as  again  (with  Silas)  in  the  Thessalonian  Epistles, 
Ti  "..  ,.c  18  joined  with  St.  Paul  almost  on  a  footing 
i  >f  equality  ;  whereas  in  other  Epistles  (see  2  Cor.  i.  1 ; 
Col.  i.  1 ;  Philem.  verse  1),  he  is  separated  from  the 
Apostle  and  distinguished  as  "  Timotheus  tho  brother." 
This  is  probably  to  be  accounted  for  partly  by  the 
absence  of  all  necessity  for  assertion  of  his  own 
apostleship,  partly  also  by  the  fact  that  (with  Silas) 
Timotheus  was  St.  Paul's  fellow- worker  in  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Macedonian  Churches,  and  accordingly  his 
chosen  messenger  to  them  from  time  to  time  (Acts  xix. 
22 ;  xx.  5). 

The  saints  in  Christ  Jesus. — The  same  expres- 
sion is  used  in  the  salutations  which  commence  other 
Epistles  of  this  period  (see  Eph.  i.  1;  Col.  i.  1):  "the 
saints  and  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus." 

With  the  bishops  and  deacons. — In  this  pas- 
sage the  word  "  bishop  "  is,  for  the  first  time,  used  as  a 
title,  although  in  Acts  xx.  28  ("  over  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  hath  made  you  overseers  ")  it  is  employed  as  a 
description  of  duty,  with  a  distinct  reference  to  its  etymo- 
logical meaning  and  origin.  In  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
we  find  it  similarly  used  (as  1  Tim.  iii.  2;  Tit.  i.  7). 
There  is  now.no  question — and  but  for  supposed  eccle- 
siastical necessities  there  never  could  have  been  any 
question — that  in  Hoiy  Scripture,  as  also  in  the  First 
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Epistle  of  an  Apostolical  Father  (St.  Clement  to  the 
Corinthians,  chap,  xix.),  the  two  titles  of  "hi-hop" 
and  "  presbyter  "  are  applied  to  the  same  persoi 
latter,  however,  being  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles  the  more 
frequent  and  conventional  term,  while  the  former 
seems  almost  always  used  with  reference  to  its  actual 
meaning.  The  two  titles  are  of  diverse  origin.  The 
"presbyter,"  or  "elder,"  is  a  Jewish  title,  to  directly 
descended  from  the  synagogue  that  the  institution  of  the 
presbyterate  is  not,  like  that  of  the  diacouate.  recorded 
as  a  historical  creation  in  the  Church.  The  title  of 
"  bishop,"  or  "  overseer,"  is  of  heathen  origin,  used  in 
classical  Greek  for  a  commissioner  from  head-quarters, 
applied  in  the  LXX.  to  various  secular  offices  1  Kings 
xi.  19;  2  Chron.  xxiv.  12—17;  Neh.  xi.  9.  H.  -'- 
lx.  17).  The  former  is  simply  a  title  of  dignity,  like 
the  many  derivations  from  the  Latin  senior  which 
have  passed  into  modern  language.  The  latter  is  a  title  of 
official  duty.  Like  the  word  "  pastor  "  and  "  ap 
it  belongs  properly  only  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
is  the  "Apostle  of  God"  (Heb.  iii.  1),  and  "  tfc 
herd  and  Bishop  of  our  souls"  (1  Pet.  ii.  2.3  ;  but  de- 
rivatively to  His  ministers,  as  having  the  oversight  of 
His  Church.  This  is  directly  shown  in  the  application 
of  the  title  to  the  Ephesian  presbyters  (Acts  I 
see  also  1  Pet.  v.  1,  2),  and  the  idea  of  responsible 
oversight  is  brought  out  clearly  in  the  description  of 
the  office  of  the  "bishop "  in  1  Tim.  iii.  1—7.  The  in- 
different use  of  the  two  names  is  made  absolutely  clear 
in  Tit.  i.  5 — 7 :  "  Ordain  elders  in  even-  city  ...  if  any 
be  blameless  .  .  .  For  a  bishop  must  lie  blameless  as  a 
steward  of  God."  It  is  only  necessary  to  remark  briefly 
that  this  identification  of  the  two  titles  <of  which  St. 
Clement's  Epistle  is  the  last  example!  in  no  way 
weakens  the  significance  of  the  undoubted  historical 
fact  of  the  development  of  what  we  call  the  Episcopate 
in  the  early  part  of  the  second  century,  and  the  over- 
whelming probability  of  its  origination,  under  the 
sanction  of  St.  John,  when  the  representatives  of  the 
higher  order  of  the  Apostolate  passed  away. 

The  name  "deacon"  is  also  used  for  the  first  tune, 
unless,  indeed,  as  is  probable,  it  is  applied  officially  to 
Phoebe  in  Rom.  xvi  1.  Although  the  office  of  the 
Seven,  in  Acts  vi.  1—7.  is  undoubtedly  the  germ  of  the 
diaconate,  and  although  the  cognate  words  ("  ministra- 
tion" and  "  serve")  are  used  iu  connection  with  them 
(see  verses  1,  2),  yet  the  actual  title  of  deacons  is 
nowhere  given  to  them.  . 

This  mention  of  the  ministers  as  distinct  from 
the  Church  in  salutation  is  unique.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured,  with  great  probability,  that  in  the  Letter  of 


Tltanksgiving  for  tlieir 


PHILIPPIANS,   I. 


Fellowship  in  the  Gospel. 


peace,  from  God  our  Father,  and  from 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  (3)  I  thank  my 
Chap.  i.  3-8.  God   upon    every   remem- 


M  always 
shipln'thTgos-  in  every  prayer   of   mine 


Thanksgiving  brance 1  of  you, 

tor  their  iellow- 


2  Or,  will  finish 
it. 
1  Or,  mentioju 


peh  for    you    all    making    re- 

quest with  joy,  (5)  for  your   fellowship 
in  the  gospel  from  the  first  day  until 


3  Or,  you  have 
me  in  your 
heart. 


now;  (6)  being  confident  of  this  very 
thing,  that  he  which  hath  begun  a 
good  work  in  you  will  perform  it 2 
until  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ.  <7)  Even 
as  it  is  meet  for  me  to  think  this 
of  you  all,  because  I  have  you  in 
my  heart ; 3  inasmuch  as  both  in  my 
bonds,  and  in  the  defence  and  confirma- 


the  Philippian  Church,  which  no  doubt  accompanied  the 
mission  of  alms  by  Epaphroditus,  the  presbyters  and 
deacons  were  so  distinguished ;  as  in  the  letter  of  the 
Council  at  Jerusalem,  according  to  the  ordinary  reading 
of  Acts  xv.  23  ("the  apostles  and  elders  and  brethren"). 
Some  ancient  authorities  held  that  Epaphroditus  was 
"the  apostle"  (or  what  we  should  call  the  bishop)  of 
the  Church  at  Philippi,  and  that  he  is  not  named  here 
simply  because  he  was  with  St.  Paul :  so  that  in  the 
Philippian  Church  the  three  orders  were  already  repre- 
sented.    (But  on  this  see  chap.  ii.  25.) 

(3—8)  in  these  verses  St.  Paul  strikes  that  keynote 
of  joy  and  confidence,  which  is  dominant  throughout 
the  whole  Epistle,  and  which  is  singularly  remarkable 
when  we  remember  that  it  was  written  in  captivity,  in 
enforced  absence  from  the  familiar  and  well-loved 
scenes  of  his  apostolic  labour,  and  with  the  knowledge 
of  faction  and  jealousy,  taking  advantage  of  that 
absence.  The  words  "  joy  "  and*  "  rejoice  "  occur  no 
less  than  thirteen  times  in  this  short  Epistle;  they 
express  what  his  own  feeling  is,  and  what  he  desires 
that  theirs  should  be. 

(3» 4)  I  thank  my  God  .  ».  .—These  verses  more 
accurately  rendered  will  run  thus :  I  thank  my  God 
upon  all  my  remembrance  of  you  at  all  times,  in  every 
prayer  of  mine  for  you  all,  uttering  that  prayer  with 
joy — i.e.,  with  joyful  confidence.  The  sense,  however, 
is  not  materially  altered.  The  emphatic  earnestness 
of  thanksgiving  is  seen  in  the  reiteration  which 
runs  through  the  passage,  and  its  absolute  universality 
of  scope  is  no  less  clearly  marked.  The  closest  parallel 
is  again  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  (see 
1  Thess.  i.  2 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  3),  although  in  every  Epistle, 
except  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  there  is  an  opening 
of  thanksgiving. 

(5)  For  your  fellowship  in  the  gospel.— More 
properly,  towards  the  gospel,  or,  as  affecting  the  gospel. 
The  construction  is  illustrated  by  the  more  limited  use 
of  the  same  Greek  word  (as  in  Rom.  xv.  26  ;  2  Cor.  ix. 
13)  in  the  sense  of  "  contribution " ;  in  which  case  the 
word  "  towards "  introduces  the  objects  of  the  alms- 
giving there  specified.  Accordingly  St.  Paul  must  be 
taken  here  to  mean  the  fellow- working  of  the  Philippians 
in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  of  which  he  speaks  still 
more  distinctly  in  verse  7.  That  fellow-working  had 
been  shown  (see  chap.  iv.  15)  even  "  in  the  beginning 
of  the  gospel,"  by  a  contribution  to  St.  Paul's  needs — 
not  perhaps  his  personal  needs  only — which  from  them, 
and  (so  far  as  we  know)  from  them  only,  he  consented 
to  accept. 

(6)  That  he  who  hath  begun  (or  rather,  who 
began)  a  good  work  in  you  will  also  (see  margin) 
finish  it.— The  ground  of  St.  Paul's  confidence  in 
tlieir  perseverance  is  the  belief  that  it  was  God's  grace 
which  began  the  good  work  in  them,  and  that,  not  being 
resisted  (as  was  obvious  by  their  enthusiasm  for  good), 


He  would  complete  what  He  had  begun.  In  his  view, 
God's  grace  is  the  beginning  and  the  end ;  man's  co- 
operation hes  in  the  intermediate  process  linking  both 
together.  This  is  made  still  plainer  in  chap.  ii.  12,  13. 
The  day  of  Jesus  Christ.— So  also  in  chaps,  i.  10, 
ii.  16,  "  the  day  of  Christ ;"  and  in  1  Cor.  i.  8,  "  the  day 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; "  in  all  other  Epistles  "  the  day 
of  our  Lord  "  (as  in  1  Cor.  v.  5 ;  2  Cor.  i.  14 ;  1  Thess. 
v.  2 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  2) ;  or,  still  more  commonly,  both  in 
Gospels  and  Epistles,  "  that  day."  As  is  usual  in  the 
Epistles,  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  spoken  of  as  if  it  were 
near  at  hand.  St.  Paul,  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the 
Thessalonians  (chap.  ii.  2,  et  seq.),  declines  to  pronounce 
that  it  is  near;  yet  does  not  say  that  it  is  far  away,  and 
only  teaches  that  there  is  much  to  be  done,  even  in  the 
development  of  Anti- Christian  power,  before  it  does 
come.  It  is  of  course  clear  that,  in  respect  of  the 
confidence  here  expressed,  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  it  be  near  or  far  away.  The  reality  of  the 
judgment  as  final  and  complete  is  the  one  point  impor- 
tant ;  "  the  times  and  seasons  "  matter  not  to  us. 

(7)  It  is  meet. — Rather,  it  is  but  right,  or  just ;  it 
is  but  your  due. 

To  think  this  of  you  all. — Rather,  to  be  in  this 
mind;  to  have  this  feeling  on  behalf  of  you  all.  The 
word  here  rendered  "  to  think  "  is  used  with  especial 
frequency  in  this  Epistle  (see  chaps,  ii.  2,  5 ;  iii.  15, 
19 ;  iv.  2,  10),  as  also  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
(chaps,  viii.  5  ;  xi.  20 ;  xii.  3,  16  ;  xiv.  16 ;  xv.  5).  It 
is  variously  rendered;  but  it  always  refers,  not  to  a 
single  definite  opinion,  but  to  an  habitual  conviction  or 
feeling. 

I  have  you  in  my  heart.— This  (and  not  the 
marginal  reading)  is  to  be  taken.  The  original  is, 
grammatically  speaking,  ambiguous,  but  both  the  order 
and  the  context  are  decisive.  Compare,  for  the  sense. 
2  Cor.  iii.  2,  "Ye  are  our  epistle,  written  in  our 
hearts." 

Both  in  my  bonds,  and  in  the  defence  and 
confirmation  of  the  gospel. — These  words  are 
certainly  to  be  connected,  as  in  our  version.  St.  Paul 
unites  his  bonds  with  "  the  defence  and  confirmation  of 
the  gospel " — that  is,  with  his  pleading  for  it  against 
objections,  and  establishment  of  it  by  positive  teaching 
— on  the  ground  stated  in  verses  12,  13,  that  these,  his 
bonds,  had  tended  "  to  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel." 
He  accepts  the  help  sent  him  by  the  Philippians,  in 
which  they  had  (see  chap.  iv.  14)  "  communicated  "  (in 
the  original  the  word  used  is  the  same  as  here)  "  with 
his  affliction,"  as  a  means  of  fellowship  with  him  in  the 
whole  of  this  work  of  evangelisation.  It  is  true  that 
in  verse  30  he  speaks  of  the  Philippians  as  having 
themselves  to  undergo  "  the  same  conflict "  as  his 
own ;  but  the  expression  "  in  my  bonds,  &c,"  can 
hardly  be  satisfied  simply  by  this  kind  of  fellowship. 

Ye  all  are  partakers  of  my  grace.— Here,  on 
the  contrary,  the  marginal  reading  is  preferable.  Ye 
are  all  partakers  with  me  of  the  grace — i.e.,  of  the 
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tion  of  the  gospel,  ye  all  are  partakers 
of  my  grace. x  (8)  For  God  is  my  record, 
how  greatly  I  long  after  you  all  in 
the  bowels  of  Jesus  Christ.  ^  And  this 
I  pray,  that  your  love  may  abound  yet 
more  and  more  in  knowledge  and  in  all 


t  Or,  sense 
3  Or,  try. 
Or, 


judgment;2   ("»  that  ye  may  approve* 

firS^  ^"g8  that  *re  excellent;*  chap,  t  »-ii. 
that  ye  may  be  sincere  and  Pra/er     for 
without    offence    till    the  &i'u£»2 
day  ol   Christ ;   (»)   being  steadfastm.**. 
filled  with  the  fruits  of  righteousness, 


privilege  described  in  Eph.  iii.  8.  "Unto  me,  who 
am  less  than  the  least  of  all  saints,  is  this  grace  given, 
that  I  should  preach  among  the  Gentiles  the  unsearch- 
able riches  of  Christ."  See  below,  verse  29  ;  "  To  you 
it  is  given" — that  is  (in  the  original),  "given  as  a 
grace  " — not  only  to  believe  on  Him,  but  also  to  suffer 
for  His  sake." 

(8)  God  is  my  record. — We  have  a  similar  adjura- 
tion in  Rom.  i.  9 ;  2  Cor.  i.  23 ;  1  Thess.  ii.  5,  10. 
These  instances  show  in  what  sense  St.  Paul  inter- 
preted such  commands  as  the  "  swear  not  at  all " 
of  Matt.  v.  34. 

In  the  bowels  of  Jesus  Christ. — The  use  of  the 
word,  which  we  translate  (not  very  happily  or  correctly) 
by  "  bowels,"  is  common  with  St.  Paul.  (See  2  Cor.  vi. 
12;  vii.  15;  Col.  iii.  12;  Philem.  verses  7,  12,  20.) 
It  corresponds  to  our  use  of  "  heart "  as  the  seat  of 
affection — the  word  "  heart "  itself  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment being  employed,  in  a  wider  sense,  to  signify  the 
whole  inner  man.  (See  Eph.  i.  18  :  "  the  eyes  of  your 
heart  being  enlightened,"  and  Note  there.)  But  the 
phrase  here  is  striking  and  even  startling.  "I  long 
after  you "  (says  St.  Paul)  "  in  the  heart  of  Jesus 
Christ."  He  can  say  (as  in  Gal.  ii.  20),  "I  live,  yet  not 
I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me."  Hence  the  deep  yearning 
of  love  which  he  feels  for  them  he  knows  to  be  an 
emanation,  faint  indeed,  but  true,  from  the  "  heart  of 
Jesus  Christ  "  dwelling  in  him. 

(9, 10)  if  we  study  carefully  the  opening  thanksgivings 
and  prayers  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  we  may  note  that 
he  always  thanks  God  for  what  is  strong  in  the  Church 
to  which  he  writes,  and  prays  God  for  the  supply  of 
that  in  which  it  is  weak.  Here  he  thanks  God  for  the 
characteristic  enthusiasm  and  large  -heartedness  of  the 
Philippians ;  he  prays  for  their  advance  in  knowledge, 
perception,  judgment  —  the  more  intellectual  and 
thoughtful  side  of  the  Christian  character — in  which 
they,  and  perhaps  the  Macedonian  Churches  generally, 
were  less  conspicuous.  In  the  opposite  case  of  the 
Corinthian  Church  (see  1  Cor.  i.  4—10),  he  thanks  God 
for  their  richness  in  all  utterance  and  all  knowledge, 
but  he  bids  them  "  wait "  for  Him  who  shall  "  estab- 
lish them  as  blameless,"  and  exhorts  them  to  unity  and 
humility. 

(9— n)  In  this  sentence,  the  original  shows  that  there 
is  not  the  three-fold  parallelism  which  our  version  would 
suggest.  St.  Paul's  immediate  prayer  is  that  "  their 
love  may  abound  in  knowledge  and  all  judgment."  To 
this  is  subjoined,  as  an  immediate  consequence,  "  the 
proving  the  things  that  are  excellent."  The  final  result 
of  the  knowledge  and  judgment  so  applied,  is  "  that 
they  may  be  sincere  and  without  offence." 

(9)  That  your  love  may  abound  more  and  more 
in  knowledge. — The  original  verb  here  signifies  to 
"  overflow,"  a  sense  which  our  word  "  abound  "  properly 
has,  but  has  in  general  usage  partially  lost ;  and  St. 
Paul's  meaning  clearly  is  that  love  shall  not  only 
primarily  fill  the  heart,  but  "overflow"  in  secondary  in- 


fluence on  the  spiritual  understanding.  ( 1 )  The  *  know. 
ledge"  here  spoken  of  is  the  knowledge  gradually  rising 
to  perfection,  so  constantly  alluded  to  in  these  Epistb -T 
(See  Eph.  i.  17,  and  Note  there.)  Since  it  is  clearly  a 
personal  knowledge  of  God  in  Christ,  it  may  be  gained. 
under  His  inspiration,  by  one  of  many  processes,  hr 
thought,  by  practice,  by  love,  by  devotion,  or,  perhaps 
more  properly,  by  some  or  all  of  these  combined 
St.  Paul  singles  out  the  way  of  love — the  enthusiasm 
of  love  to  God  and  man  which  he  knew  tluit  the 
Philippians  had — and  prays  that  it  may  overflow  from 
the  emotional  to  the  intellectual  element  of  their  nature, 
and  become,  as  we  constantly  see  that  it  ckm  I 
in  simple  and  loving  characters,  a  means  of  spiritual 
insight,  in  "  knowledge  and  all  judgment,"  or  rather. 
all  perception.  (2)  The  word  "  perception  "  properly 
applies  to  the  senses,  and  seems  here  to  signify  the 
insight  which  recognises  a  truth  as  the  eye  recognises 
an  object.  In  the  same  sense  (Heb.  v.  14)  Holy  Scrip- 
ture speaks  of  those  who  "by  use  have  their  sense* 
exercised  to  discern  good  and  evil."  In  fact,  the 
"perception"  here  spoken  of  differs  from  knowledge 
in  dealing  not  with  general  principles,  but  with  rnwraffl 
examples  and  questions.  (3)  Accordingly  he  connects 
with  it,  as  a  direct  consequence,  the  power  of 
"approving"  or  "testing"  the  things  that  are  ex- 
cellent. Now  the  word  here  translated  "  excellent " 
carries  with  it  the  idea  of  distinctive  and  relative 
excellence,  conspicuous  amidst  what  is  either  evil  or 
defective.  To  "  test "  is  obviously  first  to  distinguish 
what  is  the  best,  and  then  by  trial  to  prove  its  absolute 
goodness.  Clearly  the  process  may  be  applied  either 
speculatively  to  truths  or  practically  to  duties.  Iu 
Rom.  ii.  18,  where  exactly  the  same  phrase  is  used, 
the  latter  application  is  made. 

(io)  That  ye  may  be  sincere  and  without 
offence.— This  St.  Paul  contemplates  as  the  result 
of  thoughtful  and  discriminating  judgment.  The 
word  "sincere"  (used  only  here  and  in  2  Pet.  i.  3'. 
and  the  corresponding  substantive,  "  sincerity  " 
(1  Cor.  v.  8;  2  Cor.  i.  12;  ii  17),  although  there  is 
some  uncertainty  as  to  their  derivation,  undoubtedly 
signify  purity  tested  and  found  clear  of  all  base 
admixtures.  The  word  "without  offence"  is  used  in 
Acts  xxiv.  16  ("  a  conscience  void  of  offence ")  for 
that  which  is  free  from  the  stumbling  of  error;  and  in 
1  Cor.  x.  32  ("  giving  none  offence  ")  for  that  at  which 
none  will  stumble.  The  latter  sense  (nearly  equivalent 
to  the  "  unreprovable  "  of  Col.  i.  22)  better  suits  this 
passage.  For  "sincere"  describes  the  positive  aspect 
of  purity ;  "  without  offence  "  the  more  negative  aspect, 
in  which  it  is  found  to  present  no  excuse  for  fault- 
finding or  scandal.  It  is,  therefore,  the  "  sincerity, 
not  of  unconscious  innocence,  but  of  well-tried  and 
thoughtful  purity,  proof  even  against  suspicion,  which 
St.  Paul  describes  as  the  perfect  fruit  of  love  "  over- 
flowing in  knowledge."  . 

(U)  The  fruits  of  righteousness  is  an  Old  lesta- 
nient  phrase  (see  Prov.  xi.  30 ;  Amos  vi.  12),  used  also  in 
Jas.  iii.  18;  Heb.  xii.  11.  It  may  mean  (as  in  these 
last  two  passages)  "  righteousness  as  a  result,    or  (in 
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which   are  by  Jesus   Christ,  unto  the 

glory   and   praise  of  God. 

Chap,  i  12-18    (i2)  But  i  wouid  ye  should 

Description    ot  ..        .        ,    .         j>  .. 

the  progress  of  understand,  brethren,  that 

the   gospel   at  the     things      which    hap- 

Rome,  and  his  7         .  °  ,  „  ,/ 

joy  thereat.       jpened  unto  me  have  tallen 


1  Or,  for  Christ. 

2  Or,      Ccesur'i 

court. 

3  Or,  to  all  others. 


out  rather  unto  the  furtherance  of 
the  gospel;  W  so  that  my  bonds  in 
Christ l  are  manifest  in  all  the  palace,2 
and  in  all  other  places  ;3  <u)  and  many  of 
the  brethren  in  the  Lord,  waxing  confi- 
dent by  my  bonds,  are  much  more  bold 


the  common  sense  of  "fruit  ")the  "  result  of  righteous- 
ness." As  the  participle  is  properly  "  having  been 
filled,"  thus  referring,  not  to  the  future  day  of  Christ, 
but  to  the  whole  time  which  that  day  shall  complete, 
the  former  sense  seems  preferable.  The  righteousness 
which  is  "  through  Jesus  Christ,"  "  not "  (as  St.  Paul 
says  below,  chap.  iii.  9)  "  our  own  righteousness,  which 
is  of  the  Law,  but  that  which  is  through  the  faith  of 
Christ,  the  righteousness  which  is  of  God,"  is  clearly 
the  likeness  of  Christ,  and  therefore  in  itself  an  all- 
sufficient  fruit.  Filled  with  it,  we  are  (see  Eph.  iii.  19) 
'•  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God." 

Unto  the  glory  and  praise  of  God.— (Comp  Eph. 
i.  6, 12, 14.)  In  accordance  with  our  Lord's  own  teaching: 
"  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may 
see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father  which  is 
in  heaven."     (See  also  1  Cor.  x.  31.) 

[2.  Statement  of  St.  Paul's  condition  at  Rome 

(verses  12 — 26). 

(1)  The   Rapid  Progress    of   the    Gospel 

through  his  bonds,  and  through  the  preaching 
of  others,  whether  in  strife  or  in  goodwill 
(verses  12 — 18). 

(2)  His    Rejoicing    thereat  ;    his    desire    to 

depart  and  be  with  Christ,  and  his  confidence, 
nevertheless,  that  he  will  abide  in  the  flesh 
and  see  them  again  (verses  19 — 26).] 

(12—18)  In  these  verses  St.  Paul,  evidently  anxious 
that  the  Philippians  shoidd  not  "faint  at  his  tribu- 
lations for  them "  (comp.  Eph.  iii.  13),  points  out  that 
his  imprisonment  tended  to  further  the  gospel :  first, 
directly,  by  the  opportunity  which  it  afforded  him  of 
preaching,  and  next,  indirectly,  by  the  stimulus  which 
it  gave  to  the  preaching  of  others,  whether  "  of  envy 
and  strife  "  or  "  of  good  will." 

(12)  The  things  which  happened  unto  me— 
viz.,  since  he  parted  from  them  (see  Acts  xx.  6) — his 
arrest  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  long  captivity  of  years, 
first  at  Caesarea,  then  at  Rome.  Nothing  could  have 
appeared  to  be  a  more  fatal  blow  to  the  progress  of  the 
gospel ;  but  St.  Paul  assures  them  that  "  rather  "  (i.e., 
on  the  contrary)  all  these  things  tended  to  its  further- 
ance. He  had  intended  to  see  Rome  (Acts  xix.  21 ; 
Rom.  xv.  23,  24),  since  his  work  in  Greece  and  Asia 
was  now  over.  He  did  visit  it,  although  in  chains ; 
and  his  acquaintance  with  the  Roman  soldiers  at 
Caesarea  probably  prepared  for  him  an  opening  at 
Rome,  which  he  could  not  otherwise  have  found,  even 
into  Caesar's  household. 

(13)  My  bonds  in  Christ  are  manifest.- Properly, 
My  bonds  are  made  manifest  as  in  Christ — i.e., 
my  captivity  is  understood  as  being  a  part  of  my 
Christian  life  and  work,  and  so  becomes  a  starting- 
point  for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  So  St.  Paul 
made  it  to  the  Jews  (Acts  xxviii.  20),  "  For  the  hope  of 
Israel  am  I  bound  in  this  chain."  (Comp.  Eph.  vi.  20, 
"  I  am  an  ambassador  in  bonds.") 

In  all  the  palace,  and  in  all  other  places. 
—The  word  "palace"  is  praetorium.    It  is  elsewhere 


used  in  the  New  Testament :  first,  of  the  palace  of. 
Pilate ;  in  Matt,  xxvii.  27,  Mark  xv.  16,  apparently,  of 
the  soldiers'  guardroom,  or  barrack ;  in  John  xviii.  28,. 
33,  xix.  9,  of  "  the  hall  of  judgment ;  "  and  next  in  Acts, 
xxiii.  35,  of  the  "judgment  hall  of  Herod,"  evidently 
forming  a  part  of  the  palace  of  Felix.  (It  may  be 
noted  that  coincidence  with  this  last  passage  is  the 
chief,  and  almost  the  sole,  argument  for  the  untenable 
idea  that  this  Epistle  belongs  to  the  Caesarean  and  not 
the  Eoman  captivity.)  Its  sense  here  has  been  disputed. 
It  has  been  variously  interpreted  as  the  emperor's- 
palace,  or  the  praetorian  barrack  attached  to  it,  or  the 
praetorian  camp  outside  the  walls.  Its  original  meaning 
of  "  the  head-quarters  of  a  general "  would  lend  itself 
well  enough  to  any  of  these,  as  a  derivative  sense 
The  first  or  the  second  sense  (which  is  virtually  the 
same)  is  the  interpretation  of  all  ancient  commentators, 
and  suits  best  with  the  mention  of  "  Caesar's  house- 
hold "  in  chap.  iv.  22,  but  not  very  well  with  the  his- 
torical statement  in  Acts  xxviii.  16 — 30,  that  St.  Paul 
dwelt  "  in  his  own  hired  house,"  "  with  a  soldier  that 
kept  him."  The  other  sense  suits  better  with  this, 
last  statement,  and  also  with  the  delivery  of  the 
prisoner  "  to  the  captain  of  the  guard,"  i.e.,  literally, 
tlie  commander  of  the  camp,  or  praetorian  prefect,  and 
perhaps  with  abstract  probability  in  the  case  of  an. 
obscure  Jewish  prisoner.  But  the  difficulty  is  that, 
although  the  word  might  be  applied  to  any  of  these 
places,  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  found  to  be  so 
applied.  Moreover,  we  notice  here  that  the  words  "  in 
all  other  places "  are  an  inaccurate  rendering  of  a. 
phrase  really  meaning  "  to  all  the  rest "  (see  marginal 
reading).  The  connection  therefore  seems  even  in 
itself  to  suggest  that  the  "  praetorium "  may  more 
properly  refer  to  a  body  of  men  than  to  a  place. 
Accordingly  (following  Dr.  Lightfoot),  since  the 
word  "  praetorium "  is  undoubtedly  used  for  the 
"praetorian  guard,"  it  seems  best  to  take  that  sense 
here.  "My  bonds  "  (says  the  Apostle)  "are  known  in 
all  the  praetorian  regiments " — for  the  soldiers,  no- 
doubt,  guarded  him  by  turns — "  and  to  all  the  rest  of 
the  world,  whether  of  soldiers  or  of  citizens."  This 
would  leave  it  an  open  question  where  St.  Paul  was 
imprisoned,  only  telling  us  that  it  was  under  praetorian 
surveillance. 

(14)  And  many  (properly,  the  greater  number)  of 
the  brethren  in  the  Lord.— The  words  "in  tlm 
Lord"  should  be  connected  with  "  trusting,"  as  in  chap, 
ii.  24 ;  Gal.  v.  10 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  4.  As  connected  with 
the  word  "  brethren,"  they  are  unmeaning ;  wheieas  St. 
Paul  constantly  uses  them  (especially  in  these  Epistles), 
generally  with  a  verb  or  verbal  adjective,  and  always- 
to  convey  some  distinct  idea.  That  the  words  "  in  my 
bonds  "  follow  constitutes  no  difficulty.  "  In  the  Lord  *' 
expresses  the  ground  of  confidence ;  "  in  my  bonds " 
simply  the  occasion  and  circumstances. 

Waxing  confident  by  my  bonds. — There  is  a- 
two-fold  sense  here,  corresponding  to  the  two-fold 
division  of  preachers  made  below.  Those  who  preached 
Christ  "of  contention"  trusted  in  St.  Paul's  captivity 
as  giving  them  scope ;  those  who  preached  "  of  good 
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Christ  is  every  voay  preacJted. 


to  speak  the  word  without  fear.  <15)  Some 
indeed  preach  Christ  even  of  envy  and 
strife ;  and  some  also  of  good  will : 
<16)  the  one  preach  Christ  of  contention, 
not  sincerely,  supposing  to  add  affliction 
to  my  bonds :  (17j  but  the  other  of  love, 


knowing  that  I  am  set  for  the  d. 
of  the  gospel.     <"»  What  then? 
withstanding,   every  way,   whether    in 
pretence,  or  in  truth,  Christ  is  preach<  .1 
and  I  therein  do  rejoice,  yea,  ami 
rejoice.     (19>  For  I  know  that  this  , 


will "  found  in  it  a  striking  example  of  evil  overruled 
to  good,  and  so  gained  from  it  fresh  encouragement. 

(^  Of  envy  and  strife.— Explained  below  as  of 
"  contention,"  or,  more  properly  (as  in  chap.  ii.  3,  and 
in  Rom.  ii.  8 ;  2  Cor.  xii.  20 ;  Gal.  v.  20),  of  factious- 
ness, or  "party  spirit."  It  seems  impossible  to  doubt 
that  this  refers  to  the  Judaising  party,  St.  Paul's  old 
.antagonists.  The  whole  tenor  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  shows  how  strong  a  Judaic  element  there 
was  in  Roman  Christianity.  Even  in  approaching 
Rome,  we  may  gather  from  Acts  xxviii.  15,  that  the 
Apostle  had  felt  doubtful  of  his  reception  there  by  the 
■Church.  His  formal  renunciation  of  the  obstinate 
Jews,  and  proclamation  that  the  Gentiles  would  hear 
what  they  had  rejected,  might  excite  against  him  not 
only  the  unbelieving  Jews,  but  the  Jewish  and  still  more 
the  Judaising  Christians.  The  party  "  of  Cephas"  and 
the  party  "  of  Paul "  might  be  placed  in  strong  an- 
tagonism more  easily  than  even  at  Corinth. 

T16)  Not  sincerely. — This  version  conveys  an  in- 
correct impression.  The  original  is  "  not  purely,"  i.e., 
not  with  unmixed  and  single-minded  enthusiasm  for 
Christ.  St.  Paid  does  not  impute  to  them  hypocrisy, 
but  an  admixture  of  partisanship,  and  therefore  of  a 
narrow-minded  hostility  to  him. 

To  add  affliction. — The  true  reading,  to  stir  up 
affliction,  or  oppressive  sevwity  (properly,  pressure,  or 
galling),  perhaps  suggests  as  most  probable  the  mean- 
ing (adopted  by  Chrysostom  here)  of  "  stirring  "  the 
minds  of  St.  Paul's  jailors  to  an  increased  severity, 
which  might  prevent  his  preaching  to  all  "  without 
hindrance."  The  uneasiness  of  the  Government  in 
relation  to  the  Jewish  population  at  Rome  is  well 
known.  The  growth  of  a  secret  society  (for  such 
Christianity  was  held  to  be)  among  them  might  easily 
induce  greater  severity  towards  a  leader  of  the  sect. 
(Compare  verses  19,  20,  in  which  St.  Paul  states  his 
confidence  that  this  malignant  policy  would  be  dis- 
appointed.) 

(18>  The  contrast  of  this  verse  with  such  passages  as 
2  Cor.  xii .  4 — where  the  Judaisers  at  Corinth  are  said  to 
preach  "  another  Jesus  and  a  different  gospel ; "  with 
Gal.  i.  6- — where  their  gospel  is  declared  to  be  "a 
•different  gospel,"  and  not  merely  a  variety  of  the  same 
(see  Note  there);  and  even  with  the  emphatic  warning 
•as  to  Philippi,  in  chap.  iii.  2 — 16,  is  singularly  instruc- 
tive. St.  Paul,  in  the  words  "  in  pretence  "  and  "  in 
truth,"  is  speaking  of  the  motives  of  the  preachers,  not 
of  the  substance  of  their  preaching.  For  the  latter 
he  cares  much ;  for  the  former  nothing.  When  (as  at 
Corinth)  the  rejection  of  his  personal  authority  was 
bound  up  with  rejection  of  his  apostolic  doctrine,  he 
rebukes  it  vehemently ;  when  (as  here)  there  was  no 
such  connection,  it  is  to  him  a  very  small  thing.  But 
we  may  also  gather  from  this  that,  whatever  might  be 
the  case  at  Philippi,  at  Rome  St.  Paul's  Epistle  had  done 
its  work,  and  the  battle  of  principle  was  won ;  even  at 
Colossse  it  had  wholly  changed  its  character  (see  Col.  ii. 
16 — 23),  and  its  old  phases  had  passed  away.  The 
differences    between    the    parties  at  Rome   were    no 


longer  fundamental,  although,  as  so  often  is  the  ease. 
the  bitterness  of  division  might  remain.  "  Kvcry  way 
Christ  was  preached,"  and  accepted  as  justifying 
through  faith.  This  being  so,  St.  Paul  could  n-joic-. 
Even  an  imperfect  Christianity,  with  something  of 
naiTowness,  and  perhaps  of  superstitious  formaVsm. 
cleaving  to  it,  was  as  different  from  the*  gross 
heathenism  which  it  superseded,  as  light  from  dark- 
ness. 

Yea,  and  will  rejoice.— Properly,  J  shall  rejoice 
to  the  end.  The  words  lead  on  to  tho  next  verse, 
which  gives  the  reason  of  this  persistent  rejoicing. 

(19—24)  in  these  verses,  under  the  power  of  tlist 
feeling  of  joy  of  which  he  speaks  above,  St.  Paul 
unveils  to  the  Philippians  his  most  sacred  aspirations 
and  convictions,  and  the  division  of  feeling  in  his  own 
soul  between  longing  for  rest  and  consciousness  of 
work  yet  to  be  done.  There  is  a  still  fuller  disclosure 
of  a  similar  "  spiritual  experience "  in  2  Cor.  iv.  8 ; 
v.  15.  It  is  rare  in  the  apostolic  writings.  St.  Paul 
seems,  in  2  Cor.  vi.  11,  almost  to  apologise  for  disclosing 
what  is  usually  kept,  in  delicacy  and  reverence,  for  Go< 
alone. 

(W)  Shall  turn  to  my  salvation.— Or,  literally. 
shall  issue  in  salvation  to  me.  The  word  "  salvation  ' 
does  not  appear  to  be  used  here  in  its  ordinary  sense, 
that  is,  of  primary  or  ultimate  salvation  from  sin  in 
Christ,  but  in  the  sense  of  "  safety."  The  enemies  of 
the  Apostle  thought  to  stir  up  fresh  danger  and  diffi- 
culty for  St.  Paul;  but  the  attempt  (he  says)  will  only 
turn  out  to  his  safety— a  safety  which  he  believes  (see 
verses  25,  26)  will  be  shown  "  in  life,"  by  his  actual 
release  and  return  to  his  beloved  churches,  but  which, 
if  God  so  wills  it,  will  be  at  least  equally  manifested 
in  the  "  death,"  which  would  bring  him  safe  home  to 
Christ.  In  either  case  he  mil  be  safe  from  all  the 
enmity  both  of  open  sin  and  of  malignant  jealousy. 

Through  your  prayer,  and  the  supply  of 
the  Spirit.— Tins  overruling  of  all  enmity  to  his 
safety  he  hopes  for  through  the  intercession  of  the 
Philippian  Church  (comp.  Philem.  verse  23),  and 
the  fresh  supply  of  grace  which,  through  such  ml 
sion,  may  be  given  to  him.  For  the  word  "  supply  "  in 
this  sense  see  Eph.  iv.  15  ;  and  comp.  Gal.  iii.  5  ;  CoL 

"•  19-  ^.  ,,  ,.    ^. 

The  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ— Of  the  application 
of  this  name  to  the  Holy  Ghost  we  have  instances  m 
Rom.  viii.  9 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  17  ;  Gal.  iv.  6 ;  1  Pet.  1. 1 L  Of 
these  the  first  is  the  most  notable,  since  m  two  Hau.*c* 
of  the  same  sentence  we  have  first  "  the  Spirit  of  Ood, 
and  then  "  the  Spirit  of  Christ,"  He  who  is  "sent  by 
the  Father  in  the  name  of  the  Son  "  (John  xiv  26),  and 
whose  regeneration  of  the  soul  is  the  working  ont 
the  image  of  Christ  in  it,  may  well  be  called  the 
Spirit  of  Christ."  But  the  name  lias  always  some 
speciality  of  emphasis.  Thus  here,  the  whole  concep- 
tion of  the  passage  is  of  Christ-"  to  me  to  live  is 
Christ ; "  hence  the  use  of  this  special  and  compara- 
tively rare  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
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His  Desire  to  Depart. 


turn  to  my  salvation  through  your 
prayer,  and  the  supply  of 
SndVhS  ™n  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ, 
division  of  feel-  (2°)  according  to  my  earnest 
dneLesbtoWd£  expectation  and  my  hope, 
part  and  to  that  in  nothing  I  shall 
continue.  be  a^amed,  but  that  with 

all   boldness,    as   always,    so   now   also 


Christ  shall  be  magnified  in  my  body, 
whether  it  be  by  life,  or  by  death. 
(2i)  ;por  to  me  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to 
die  is  gain.  (22)  But  if  I  live  in  the 
flesh,  this  is  the  fruit  of  my  labour :  yet 
what  I  shall  choose  I  wot  not.  (^  For 
I  am  in  a  strait  betwixt  two,  having  a 
desire  to  depart,  and  to  be  with  Christ ; 


(20)  My  earnest  expectation.— The  word  is  only 
found  here  and  in  Rom.  viii.  19  (where  see  Note).  It 
implies  an  intense  and  almost  painfid  longing  for  some 
crisis,  a  duiness  of  suspense  lighted  up  with  hope.  The 
phrase  is  one  of  the  many  indications  that  the  joyful 
and  confident  tone  so  often  noticed  in  this  Epistle 
came  not  from  the  absence  of  yearning  for  the  freedom 
and  activity  of  apostolic  life,  but  from  the  victory  over 
such  longings  through  faith.  "Whatever  the  crisis 
might  be,  St.  Paul  looked  eagerly  for  it. 

In  nothing  I  shall  be  ashamed. — The  phrase  is 
elsewhere  used  by  St.  Paul  with  especial  reference  to  the 
shame  which  comes  from  hopes  disappointed  and 
professions  unfulfilled.  (See  2  Cor.  vii.  14 ;  ix.  4 ;  x.  8. 
Compare  also  the  quotation  from  Isa.  xxviii.  16  in 
Rom.  ix.  33  ;  1  Pet.  ii.  6.)  For  (he  says)  "  hope  (ful- 
filled) maketh  not  ashamed"  (Rom.  v.  5).  So  probably 
here ;  he  trusts  that  in  the  hour  of  trial  the  confidence 
which  he  has  felt  and  professed  of  being  "  able  to  do 
all  things  through  Christ  who  strengtheneth  him  "  (see 
chap.  iv.  13)  may  not  come  to  shameful  failure,  but  may 
"  magnify  Christ  hi  all  boldness  of  speech."  There  is 
a  subtle  touch  of  true  Christian  feeling  in  the  fact  that, 
when  he  speaks  of  the  chance  of  failure,  he  uses  the 
first  person :  "I  shall  be  ashamed ; "  but  when  of 
triumph,  it  is  "  Christ  shall  be  magnified  "  in  me.  If 
he  fails,  it  must  be  through  his  own  fault ;  if  he 
triumphs,  it  will  be  through  his  Master's  strength. 

In  my  body,  whether  it  be  by  life,  or  by 
death. — "  In  my  body  : "  The  phrase  is,  no  doubt, 
suggested  mainly  by  the  idea  of  death — the  death  of  a 
martyr  in  bodily  torture  or  shame.  There  is  the  same 
connection  of  idea  in  2  Cor.  iv.  10 :  "  always  bearing 
about  in  the  body  the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  so  that 
the  life  also  of  Jesus  may  be  made  manifest  in  our 
body."  But  while  the  word  "  flesh  "  is  used  in  the 
New  Testament  in  a  bad  sense,  the  "  body  "  is  always 
regarded  as  that  in  which  we  may  "  glorify  God " 
(1  Cor.  vi.  20)  by  word  and  deed.  It  is  not  merely  a 
vesture  of  the  soul,  but  a  part  of  the  true  man  (1  Thess. 
v.  23),  having  membership  of  Christ,  and  being  the 
temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (1  Cor.  vi.  15—19).  In 
this  passage  the  whole  idea  is  of  Christ  in  him ; 
hence  his  body  is  spoken  of  as  simply  the  tabernacle 
of  the  indwelling  presence  of  Christ,  and  devoted  only 
to  "magnify"  Him. 

(21)  To  live  is  Christ.— This,  of  course,  means  "  Christ 
is  my  life,"  yet  not  it.  the  sense  that  He  is  the  source 
and  principle  of  life  in  us,  but  that  the  whole  concrete 
state  of  life  is  so  lived  in  Him  that  it  becomes  a  simple 
manifestation  of  His  presence.  The  opposition  in  the 
passage  is  between  the  states  of  living  and  dying  (or 
being  dead),  not  between  the  principles  of  life  and  death. 
It  is,  therefore,  in  some  sense  distinct  from  the  cognate 
passages — Col.  iii.  3,  4,  "  Te  are  dead,  and  your  life  is 
hid  with  Christ  in  God.  .  .  .  Christ  is  our  life; "  and 
Gal.  ii.  20,  "  I  live,  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me." 
Those  passages  set  forth  the  cause ;    this   the  result. 


If  Christ  be  the  principle  of  life  in  us,  then  whatever 
we  think  and  say  and  do,  exhibiting  visibly  that  inner 
life,  must  be  the  manifestation  of  Christ. 

To  die  is  gain.— This  follows  from  the  other. 
Death  is  a  new  stage  in  the  progress  of  union  with 
Christ.  So  we  read  in  2  Cor.  v.  6,  7,  "  Knowing  that, 
whilst  we  are  at  home  in  the  body,  we  are  absent  from 
the  Lord  ...  we  are  willing  rather  to  be  absent  from 
the  body,  and  to  be  present  with  the  Lord."  "  To 
depart "  (see  verse  23)  is,  in  a  higher  sense  than  can  be 
realised  here,  "  to  be  with  Christ." 

(22)  But  if  I  live  in  the  flesh  .  .  .—The  trans- 
lation of  this  verse  in  the  Authorised  version  is  in- 
accurate, and  perhaps  a  gloss  to  soften  the  difficulty 
of  the  original.  The  exact  translation  is,  But  if  to 
live  in  the  flesh  this  is  to  me  a  fruit  of  work,  and  what 
(or,  wliat  also)  I  shall  choose  I  know  not.  The  con- 
struction is  clearly  broken  by  emotion  or  absorption  in 
thought;  it  can  only  be  supplied  by  conjecture.  If  (as 
in  2  Cor.  ii.  2)  the  word  "and,"  or  "  also,"  can  be  usee' 
to  introduce  the  principal  clause  ("what  then  I  shall 
choose,"  &c),  the  construction  will  be  correct,  though 
harsh.  If  otherwise,  we  must  suppose  either  that  the- 
sentence  is  broken  at  the  word  "  work,"  or  that  the 
whole  should  run,  But  what  if  to  live  in  the  flesh 
is  a  part  of  work  ?  And  icliat  I  shall  choose,  1 
know  not,  &c.  But  though  the  construction  is 
obscure,  the  sense  is  plain.  St.  Paul  had  said,  "to 
die  is  gain."  But  the  thought  crosses  him  that  to  live 
still  in  the  flesh,  this  and  this  only  is  (i.e.,  carries  with 
it)  a  fruit  of  apostolical  labour,  in  souls  brought  to 
Christ  or  built  up  in  Him.  Accordingly  what  to 
choose  he  knows  not.  For  in  such  a  harvest  there  is  a. 
gain,  which  outweighs  his  own  personal  gain  on  the 
other  side. 

I  am  in  a  strait  betwixt  (the)  two.— The  word 
here  used  signifies  "  to  be  hemmed  in,"  or  "  confined,"  and 
is  generally  associated  with  some  idea  of  distress  (as  in 
Luke  viii.  45 ;  xix.  43),  not  unfrequently  with  the 
pressure  of  disease  (Matt.  iv.  24;  Luke  iv.  38;  Act* 
xxviii.  8).  Our  Lord  uses  it  of  mental  distress  in 
Himself  (Luke  xii.  50)  :  "How  am  I  straitened  till 
it  be  accomplished ! "  Here  the  sense  is  clear.  St. 
Paul's  mind  is  "  hemmed  in  "  between  two  opposing 
considerations,  till  it  knows  not  which  way  to  move, 
even  in  desire. 

(23)  Having  a  desire  .  .  .—Properly,  having  my 
own  desire  for  departure.  The  verb  •depart"  corre- 
sponds exactly  to  the  substantive  used  in  2  Tim.  iv.  6. 
"  The  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand."  It  is  itself 
used  only  here  and  in  Luke  xii.  36,  "  When  he  shall 
return  (break  up)  from  the  wedding."  The  metaphor 
is  drawn  either  from  "  loosing  "  from  the  shore  of  life, 
or  (perhaps  better)  from  striking  tents  and  breaking 
up  a  camp.  The  body  (as  in  2  Cor.  v.  1)  is  looked 
upon  as  a  mere  tabernacle.  Each  day  is  a  march 
nearer  home,  and  death  is  the  last  striking  of  the  tent 
on  arrival. 
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which  is  far  better :  <24>  nevertheless  to 
abide  in  the  flesh  is  more  needful  for 
you.  (25)  And  having  this  confidence,  I 
know  that"  I  shall  abide  and  continue 
with  you  all  for  your  furtherance  and 
joy  of  faith ;  (26)  that  your  rejoicing  may 
be  more  abundant  in  Jesus  Christ  for  me 


(27) 


Only 


by  my  coming  to  you  again. 

let    your  conversation  be  c, 

as  it  becometh  the  gospel  30.ap'Exhorw 

of  Christ:  that  whether  I  !jion..  *"    un* 

come  and  see  you,  or  else  joyful"1*  «t£u 

be  absent,  I  may  hear  of  f«*tn««  in  »uf- 

your  affairs,  that  ye  stand  fenntf' 


To  be  with  Christ. — This  is  contemplated  by  St. 
Paul  as  the  immediate  consequence  of  death,  even 
while  still  "  out  of  the  body,"  and  before  the  great  day. 
The  state  of  the  faithful  departed  is  usually  spoken  of 
as  one  of  "  rest "  (1  Cor.  xv.  51,  52 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  14 — 
16;  Rev.  xiv.  13),  although  not  without  expectation 
and  longing  for  the  consummation  of  all  things  (Rev. 
vi.  10,  11).  Such  a  condition  of  rest,  and  suspen- 
sion of  conscious  exercise  of  spiritual  energy,  is,  in- 
deed, that  which  human  reason  and  analogy  would 
suggest,  so  far  as  they  can  suggest  anything  on  this 
mysterious  subject.  But  such  passages  as  this  seem 
certainly  to  imply  that  this  rest  is  emphatically  a  "rest 
in  the  Lord,"  having  an  inner  consciousness  of  com- 
munion with  Christ.  His  "  descent  unto  Hades,"  not 
only  brings  out  the  reality  of  the  unseen  world  of 
souls,  but  also  claims  it  as  His.  As  on  earth  and  in 
heaven,  so  also  in  the  intermediate  state,  we  are  "  ever 
with  the  Lord ;  "  and  that  state,  though  not  yet  made 
perfect,  is  spiritually  far  higher  than  this  earthly  life. 
The  original  here  is  an  emphatic  double  comparative, 
"far, far  better." 

(25)  I  know.— The  word  is  not  to  be  pressed  too  far. 
It  is  simply,  "  I  feel  certain ; "  and  it  is  obvious  to 
remark  that  in  Acts  xx.  25  it  is  used  by  St.  Paul  of  a 
conviction  (that  he  would  "  see  the  face "  of  the 
Ephesians  "  no  more  ")  which,  so  far  as  we  can  follow 
out  the  history,  was  not  verified.  The  apostolic  in- 
spiration, like  the  apostolic  power  of  miracle,  was  a 
gift  relative  to  the  apostolic  work,  not  necessarily 
extending  beyond  it. 

Abide  and  continue  with  you.— The  latter 
verb  is  in  the  original  a  compound  of  the  former,  "  I 
shall  abide,"  and  "  shall  abide  side  by  side  with  you." 
It  was  for  their  sakes  that  it  was  needful  for  him  to 
live.  Hence  to  the  simple  idea  "  I  shall  abide,"  it  was 
natural  to  add  at  once  the  phrase  "  with  you,"  or 
"  for  you,"  as  explaining  the  very  object  of  his 
abiding  in  the  flesh. 

For  your  furtherance  and  joy  of  faith.— In 
these  words  St.  Paul's  presence  with  them  is  spoken 
of,  first,  as  in  some  degree  necessary  for  their  spiritual 
advance ;  next,  as  being  to  them  a  gift  of  God  for 
their  joy  and  comfort,  even  beyond  what  was  actually 
necessary.     (See  the  next  verse.) 

(26)  That  your  rejoicing  may  be  more  abun- 
dant.—The  word  translated  "  rejoicing "  is  that 
favourite  word  of  St.  Paul,  which  signifies  a  ground  of 

.  "  boasting,"  or  exultation.  It  is  used  both  of  blessing 
beyond  strict  necessity,  and  of  service  beyond  legal 
duty ;  in  both  of  which  there  is  ground  for  joy  and 
thankfulness.  This  is,  perhaps,  best  seen  in  1  Cor. 
ix.  15 — 18,  where  he  declares  that  the  simple  preaching 
of  the  gospel  is  "  nothing  to  boast  of,"  but  that  the 

E reaching  it  without  cost  is  "  the  boasting,"  of  which 
e  says  that  he  would  "  rather  die  than  that  any  man 
should  make  it  void."  (Comp.  also  the  use  of  the  same 
word  in  chap.  ii.  16,  and  in  Rom.  iv.  2 ;  1  Cor.  v.  6 ; 
2  Cor.  i.  14:  v.  12;  ix.  3.)  Here,  therefore,  St.  Paul 
speaks  of  them  as  having  in  him,  and  in  their  connection 


with  him,  a  cause  of  boasting,  or  rejoicing,  jost  as  in 
2  Cor.  i.  14  ("  "We  are  your  rejoicing,  even  as  ye  also 
are  ours "),  and  declares  that  this  wdl  become  "  more 
abundant "  by  his  coming  to  them  again. 

In  Jesus  Christ  for  me.— The  original  runs,  ■  in 
Christ  Jesus  in  me."  The  parallelism  is  instm 
all  Christian  rejoicing,  or  confidence,  is  primarily  "  in 
Christ  Jesus,"  even  if  it  be  secondarily  "  in 
servants.  The  suggestion  of  this  idea  here  softens  the 
apparent  self-consciousness  of  the  previous  word*. 
Comp.,  in  2  Cor.  xi.,  xii.,  his  declaration  of  reluctance  and 
distaste  for  the  "  boasting  "  of  his  apostolic  authority 
and  work,  which  was  forced  upon  him. 

By  my  coming  to  you  again.— See  in  1  Tim. 
i.  3  the  evidence  of  the  fulfilment  of  this  confident 
expectation. 

[3.  Exhortation  (chaps,  i.  27 — ii.  4). 

(1)  To     Steadfastness     and     Confidence 

under  Persecution  (verses  27 — 30). 

(2)  To  Unity  of  Spirit,  based  on  humility  and 

self-forgetfulness  (chap.  ii.  1 — 4).] 

(27-30)  In  these  verses  St.  Paul  exhorts  the  Philip- 
pians  to  unanimous  boldness  and  steadfastness,  under 
some  conflict  of  antagonism  or  persecution  which 
threatened  them  at  this  time.  Of  the  history  of  the 
Church  at  Philippi  we  have  no  historical  record  after 
the  notice  of  St.  Paul's  first  visit,  and  of  the  fklam 
which  he  then  had  to  endure  (Acts  xvi.  12 — 40).  But 
in  2  Cor.  vii.  5,  written  certainly  from  Macedonia,  pro- 
bably from  Philippi,  towards  the  close  of  the  third 
missionary  journey,  we  find  St.  Paul  saying,  "  When 
we  were  come  to  Macedonia  our  flesh  had  no  rest.  .  - 
Without  were  fightings,  within  were  fears.''  (Comp. 
also  chap.  viii.  2  of  the  same  Epistle.)  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Philip- 
piau  Church  corresponded  only  too  well  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  its  Christianity  first  began. 

(27)  Let  your  conversation  .  .  .—The  original  is 
here  (as  in  the  famous  passage,  chap.  iii.  ID),  Use  your 
citizenship  (that  is,  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven )  worthily 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  The  same  word  is  employed 
by  St.  Paul  in  Acts  xxiii.  1  ("  I  have  walked  in  all 
good  conscience  before  God'*),  with  an  obvious  reference 
to  his  citizenship  in  the  chosen  nation  of  IsraeL  It* 
use  in  this  Epistle  is  suggestive— both  as  natural  to 
one  contemplating  the  great  imperial  city,  and  writing 
to  the  people  of  a  Roman  colony  proud  of  their  full 
citizenship,  and  also  as  leading  on  to  that  great  con- 
ception of  the  unity  of  the  Church  in  earth  and  in 
heaven,  which  is  the  main  subject  of  the  Ephesian,  and 
in  some  degree  of  the  Colossian,  Epistle. 

In  one  spirit,  with  one  mind.-Rather,  m 
cme  spirit  one  soul.  The  phrase  "in  one  spirit  may 
refer  to  the  spirit  of  man.  or  to  the  Spirit  of  OnxL  ii 
it  be  intended  to  be  strictly  parallel  to  the  "one  soul 
(which  has  no  separate  preposition  in  the  tree*),  tB 
former  sense  is  manifestly  suggested.  If,  however 
the  words  "with  one  soul"  be  connected,  as  is  not 
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fast  in  one  spirit,  with  one  mind  striv- 
ing together  for  the  faith  of  the  gospel ; 
(28)  and  in  nothing  terrified  by  your  ad- 
versaries :  which  is  to  them  an  evident 
token  of  perdition,  but  to  you  of  salva- 
tion, and  that  of  God.  W  For  unto  you 
it  is  given  in  the  behalf  of  Christ,  not 
only  to  believe  on  him,  but  also  to  suffer 


for  his  sake ;  f30)  having  the  same  conflict 
which  ye  saw  in  me,  and  now  hear  to  be 
in  me. 

CHAPTER  II.  —  W  If  chap.  ii.  1^4 
there  be  therefore  any  con-  Exhortation  tc 
solation  in  Christ,  if  any  rnhumUityand 
comfort    of   love,    if    any  sympathy. 


unnatural,  with  "  striving  together,"  this  suggestion  falls 
to  the  ground;  and  the  usage  of  this  Epistle  (see 
especially  chap.  ii.  1 — 7),  and  the  other  Epistles  of  the 
same  period  (Eph.  ii.  18 — 22 ;  iii.  5  ;  v.  18 ;  vi.  18  ; 
Col.  i.  8),  certainly  favours  the  latter  interpretation. 
In  either  case  "  the  soul "  (as  in  the  famous  three-fold 
division  of  men's  nature  in  1  Thess.  v.  23)  is  that 
element  of  humanity  which  is  the  seat  of  emotion  and 
passion.  (Comp.  the  "  one  heart  and  one  soul  "  of 
Acts  it.  32.)  This  element  the  Christianity  of  the  New 
Testament,  unlike  Stoicism  or  asceticism,  will  not  crush, 
hut  enlist,  as  it  enlists  the  body  also,  in  the  free  service 
•of  God. 

Striving  together  for  the  faith.— Properly,  with 
the  faith.  The  faith  of  the  gospel — the  power  of 
Christianity — is  personified.  The  Philippians  are  to 
-be  combatants  on  the  same  side  against  the  same  foes 
(compare  the  use  of  the  same  word  in  chap.  iv.  3). 
The  metaphor  seems  drawn  from  the  games,  as  is  seen 
by  the  use  of  the  simple  verb  in  2  Tim.  ii.  8,  "  If  a 
man  strive  ...  he  is  not  crowned,  except  he  strive 
"lawfully."  In  the  exhortation  to  stand  fast  (comp.  Eph. 
vi.  13,  14)  we  have  the  element  of  passive  endurance, 
'here  of  active  and  aggressive  energy. 

(28)  Terrified.— The  original  word  is  strong — 
starting,  or  flinching,  like  a  scared  animal. 

Which  (that  is,  your  fearlessness)  is  .  . — This  fear- 
lessness, in  the  absence  of  all  earthly  means  of  pro- 
tection or  victory,  is  a  sign  of  a  divine  "  strength 
made  perfect  in  weakness"  (2  Cor.  xiii.  9) — not  a 
complete  and  infallible  sign  (for  it  has  often  accompanied 
mere  fanatic  delusion),  but  a  sign  real  as  far  as  it  goes, 
having  its  right  force  in  harmony  with  others.  The 
effect  which  it  had  on  the  heathen  themselves  is 
shown  even  by  the  affected  contempt  with  which  the 
Stoics  spoke  of  it,  as  a  kind  of  "  madness,"  a  moi'bid 
"  habit,"  a  sheer  "  obstinacy."  (See  Epictetus,  iv.  7 ; 
Marc.  Aurelius,  Med.  xi.  3.) 

And  that  of  God. — These  words  apply  to  the  word 
"  token,"  and  so  derivatively  both  to  "  perdition  "  and 
"salvation."  The  sign  is  of  God,  because  the  gift 
of  spiritual  strength  is  of  God,  but  it  may  be  read  by 
hoth  sides.  Like  the  pillar  of  God's  presence,  it  is  "  a 
cloud  and  darkness"  to  the  one,  but  "  light  by  night" 
to  the  other. 

(29)  For  (or,  because)  unto  you  it  is  given  in  the 
behalf  of  Christ.— The  force  lies,  first,  in  the  phrase 
"  it  is  given"  (rather,  it  was  given,  from  the  beginning) 
— for  the  original  signifies  "  it  was  granted  as  a 
privilege  "  or  "  favour  "  (as  in  Acts  xxvii.  24 ;  1  Cor. 
ii.  12 ;  Gal.  iii.  18) — and  next  in  the  words  "  on  behalf 
of  Christ."  The  fearlessness  of  the  Christian  is  a  gift 
of  God,  not  an  inherent  stoic  self-sufficiency.  It  rests 
indeed  upon  the  sense  tliat  it  is  a  privilege  to  suffer 
(see  Aats  v.  41)  in  the  cause  of  truth,  yet  still  more  on 
the  belief  that  such  suffering  is  for  no  abstract  principle, 
but  on  behalf  of  Christ  and  with  Christ.  (See  chap.  ii. 
17,  18.) 


Not  only  to  believe  .  .  .—The  original  shows 
that  St.  Paul  speaks  as  if  he  originally  intended  simply 
to  say  "  it  is  given  on  behalf  of  Christ  to  suffer."  But 
to  show  whence  the  impulse  of  that  brave  willingness  to 
suffer  proceeds,  he  inserts  "  not  only  to  believe  on 
Him,"  and  then  finishes  the  sentence,  "but  on  His  behalf 
to  suffer." 

(3°)  Having  the  same  conflict,  which  ye  saw  in 
me. — The  allusion  is,  of  course,  to  the  lawless  scourging 
and  imprisonment  of  Acts  xvi.  22 — 24.  How  deeply 
this  outrage  impressed  itself  on  the  Apostle's  own  mind 
we  see,  both  by  his  conduct  to  the  magistrates  at  the 
moment,  and  also  by  the  allusion  in  1  Thess.  ii.  2,  to  the 
time,  when  "  we  had  suffered  before  and  were  shame- 
fully entreated,  as  ye  know,  at  Philippi."  Here  he 
uses  the  remembrance  to  suggest  to  the  Philippians  that 
their  struggle  was  only  the  same  which  he  had  borne. 
and  borne  successfully.  Similarly  in  2  Tim.  iii.  10 
(going  back  on  the  eve  of  death  to  the  very  beginning 
of  his  ministry  to  the  Gentiles)  he  reminds  Timothy  of 
the  persecutions  "  at  Antioch,  at  Iconium,  at  Lystra — 
what  persecutions  I  endured,  but  out  of  them  all  the 
Lord  delivered  me." 

II. 

(!— *)  In  this  section  the  hint  given  above,  in  the 
allusion  to  "  one  spirit  "  and  "  one  soul,"  is  expanded 
into  a  direct  exhortation  to  unity  of  spirit,  as  shown 
both  by  absence  of  self-assertion  and  by  presence  of 
a  genial  sympathy. 

(!)  If  there  be  therefore  any  consolation  .  .  . 
— In  the  four-fold  division  of  this  verse  we  trace,  first, 
a  reference  to  unity  with  Christ,  and  to  a  spiritual 
effect  following  from  it ;  next,  a  similar  reference  to 
communion  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  a  corresponding 
spiritual  result.  (1)  "  Consolation "  is  properly  en- 
couragement— the  stirring  up  of  spiritual  activity — 
ascribed  in  Acts  ix.  31  to  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
but  here  viewed  as  a  practical  manifestation  of  the  life 
flowing  from  union  with  Christ.  Out  of  it  comes 
naturally  the  "  comfort  of  love,"  that  is,  as  always,  the 
deep  and  thankful  sense  of  comfort  in  His  love,  over- 
flowing into  comfort,  lovingly  given  to  our  brethren. 
On  this  "  encouragement "  in  Christ,  both  received  and 
given  out  to  others,  St.  Paul  dwells  at  length  (2  Cor. 
i.  3 — 7).  (2)  Next,  he  speaks  of  "  communion  of  the 
Spirit"  (the  very  word  used  in  2  Cor.  xiii.  13), 
by  which,  indeed,  we  are  brought  into  that  unity 
with  Christ;  and  of  this,  still  keeping  to  the  main 
idea  of  love,  he  makes  the  manifestation  to  be  in 
"  bowels  and  mercies  " — that  is,  both  in  strong  affeetion, 
and  in  that  peculiar  form  of  affection  which  is  directed 
towards  suffering,  viz.,  compassion  or  pity.  The  whole 
passage  (like  chap.  iv.  8,  9)  is  full  of  a  grave  and  per- 
suasive eloquence  characteristic  of  this  Epistle.  No 
absolute  distinction  is  to  be  drawn  between  the  two 
elements   of  the  sentence;   but  it  may  be  noted  that 
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fellowship  of  the  Spirit,  if  any  bowels 
and  mercies,  (2)  fulfil  ye  my  joy,  that  ye 
be  likerninded,  having  the  same  love, 
being  of  one  accord,  of  one  mind.  W  Let 
nothing  be  done  through  strife  or  vain- 
glory; but  in  lowliness  of  mind  let  each 
esteem   other   better    than  themselves. 


W  Look  not  every  man  on  his  own  things, 
but  every  man  also  on  the  r.  .  „  , 
things  of  others.  «  Let  ThT  Srtidi 
this  mind  be  in  you,  which  humility  and 
was  also  in  Christ  Jesus :  £j<13£S£ 
(6)who,  being  in  the  form  of  the  Lord 
of   God,   thought    it    not  J«UBChri*- 


the  "  consolation  in  Christ "  is  exhibited  in  the  action 
which  visibly  follows  His  divine  example,  "  the  com- 
munion with  the  Holy  Spirit "  is  shown  by  the  inner 
emotion,  not  seen,  but  felt. 

(2)  That  ye  be  likerninded,  having  the  same 
love,  being  of  one  accord,  of  one  mind. — In  this 
verse  there  is  again  a  four-fold  division;  but  of  a 
different  kind.  St.  Paul  begins  with  the  exhortation 
not  uncommon  from  him,  to  be  likerninded,"  that  is, 
to  have  true  sympathy  (as  in  Rom.  xii.  16  ;  xv.  5 ;  2  Cor. 
xiii.  11 ;  also  chap.  iii.  16 ;  iv.  2) ;  which  he  naturally 
strengthens  by  the  addition  of  "having  the  same  love  " 
(that  is,  a  mutual  love),  to  show  that  the  sympathy  is 
to  be  one  not  only  of  mind  but  of  heart.  But  tins 
does  not  satisfy  him  :  he  rises  to  the  further  exhorta- 
tion to  perfect  "  union  of  soul "  (which  is  the  proper 
rendering  for  "  being  of  one  accord  ")  in  which  they 
shall  not  only  be  likerninded,  but  (in  a  phrase 
peculiar  to  this  passage)  be  actually  "  of  one  mind," 
Tiring  in  one  another,  each  sinking  his  individuality 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  a  common  love. 

(3)  This  verse  expresses  the  negative  result  of  this 
unity  of  soul — that  nothing  will  be  done  in  "  strife,"  that 
is,  factiousness  (the  word  used  in  chap.  i.  17),  or 
"vainglory" — nothing,  that  is,  with  the  desire  either 
of  personal  influence  or  of  personal  glory.  "  For,"  he 
adds,  "  each  will  esteem  other  better  than  himself,"  or, 
rather,  will  hold  that  his  neighbour  is  worthy  of  higher 
consideration  and  a  higher  place  of  dignity  than 
himself  (comp.  the  use  of  the  word  in  Rom.  xiii.  1 ; 
1  Pet.  ii.  13,  of  temporal  dignity) ;  for  the  idea  is  of 
the  ascription  to  others,  not  of  moral  superiority,  but 
of  higher  place  and  honour.  Self-assertion  will  be 
entirely  overborne.  So  he  teaches  us  elsewhere  that 
"  charity  vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up,  doth  not 
behave  itself  unseemly,  seeketh  not  her  own "  (1  Cor. 
xiii.  4,  5). 

<*)  Look  not  every  man  on  his  own  things.— 
This  verse  similarly  describes  the  positive  effect  of  this 
"  being  of  one  mind  "  as  consisting  in  power  of  under- 
standing and  sympathy  towards  "  the  things  of  others  " 
— not  merely  the  interests,  but  also  the  ideas  and 
feelings  of  others.  To  "  look  upon  "  here  is  something 
more  than  "to  seek"  (as  in  verse  21).  It  expresses 
that  insight  into  the  thoughts,  hopes,  aspirations  of 
others,  which  only  a  self-forgetting  love  can  give,  as 
well  as  the  care  to  consider  their  welfare  and  happiness. 
Yet  by  the  word  "  also  "  we  see  that  St.  Paul  does  not, 
in  the  spirit  of  some  forms  of  modern  transcendentalism, 
denounce  all  self-consciousness  and  self-love,  as  in  a 
bad  sense  "  selfish."  For  man  is  individual  as  well  as 
social ;  he  can  subordinate  "  his  own  tilings  "  to  "  the 
things  of  others,"  but  cannot  ignore  them. 

[4.  The   Doctrine   of  the  Great  Humility  of 
Christ  (verses  5 — 11). 
(1)  The  Voluntary  Humiliation    of    the 
Lord,  first  in  His  incarnation,  next  in  His 
passion  (verses  5 — 8). 
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(2)  The  Corresponding  Exaltation  of  His 
Humanity,  to  bear  "  the  Name  above  every 
name,"  which  all  creation  must  adore  (verges 
9-11).] 

(5-8)  From  a  practical  introduction,  in  tin-  familiar 
exhortation  to  follow  the  example  of  our  L  a 
Paul  passes  on  to  what  is,  perhaps,  the  most  complete 
and  formal  statement  in  all  his  Epistles  of  tin-  d 
of  His  "great  humility."  In  this  he  mark*  out.  hr>i 
the  Incarnation,  in  which,  "  being  in  the  form  of  God. 
He  took  on  Him  the  form  of  a  servant,"  assuming  a 
sinless  but  finite  humanity;  and  next,  the  Paiwiou. 
which  was  made  needful  by  the  sins  of  men,  and.  in 
which  His  human  nature  was  humiliated  to  the  shame 
and  agony  of  the  cross.  Inseparable  in  themselves, 
these  two  great  acts  of  His  self-sacrificing  love  must 
be  distinguished.  Ancient  speculation  delighted  to 
suggest  that  the  first  might  have  lieeii.  0TCH  if 
humanity  had  remained  sinless,  while  the  second  wan 
added  because  of  the  fall  and  its  consequences.  Such 
speculations  are,  indeed,  thoroughly  precarious  aud 
unsubstantial — for  we  cannot  ask  what  might  have  been 
in  a  different  dispensation  from  our  own ;  and,  more- 
over, we  read  of  our  Lord  as  "  the  Lamb  slain  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world"  (Rev.  xiii.  8;  see  also 
1  Pet.  i.  19) — but  they  at  least  point  to  a  true  1 1 
tion.  As  "the  Word  of  God"  manifested  in  th© 
Incarnation,  our  Lord  is  the  treasure  of  all  humanity 
as  such;  as  the  Saviour  through  death,  He  is  ihe 
especial  treasure  of  us  as  sinners. 

(6)  Being  in  the  form  of  God.-  1  The  word 
"  being  "  is  here  the  more  emphatic  of  the  two  words 
so  translated,  which  lays  stress  on  the  reality  of  exi-t- 
ence  (as  in  Acts  xvi.  20;  xvii.  28;  1  Cor.  xi.  7;  <Jal.  ii 
14).  Hence  it  calls  attention  to  the  essential  !■ 
Christ,  corresponding  to  the  idea  embodied  in  the  name 
Jehovah,  and  thus  implying  what  is  more  fully  expressed 
in  John  i.  1.  (2)  The  word  "form*  i  which,  exeept  for  a 
casual  use  in  Mark  xvi.  12,  is  found  only  in  this  passage 
of  the  New  Testament)  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  "fashion."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  classi- 
cal Greek  it  describes  the  actual  ■peeHlfl  character, 
which  (like  the  structure  of  a  material  substance)  makes 
each  being  what  it  is  ;  and  this  same  idea  is  always  con- 
veyed in  the  New  Testament  by  the  compound  words 
in  which  the  root  "form"  is  found  (Rom.  viii.  l".»  . 
xii.  2 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  18;  GaL  iv.  19).  (3)  On  the  other  hand, 
the  word  "fashion,"  as  in  1  Cor.  vii.  SI  "the  fashma 
of  this^  world  passeth  away  "),  denotes  the  mere  out- 
ward appearance  (which  we  frequently  designate  as 
"  form  "),  as  will  be  seen  also  in  its  compounds  (2  Cor. 
xi  13,  14;  1  Pet.  i.  14).  The  two  words  are  seen  in 
-juxtaposition  in  Rom.  xii.  2;  Phil.  iii.  21  (where  see 
Notes).  Hence,  in  this  passage  the  "  being  in  the  form 
of  God,"  describes  our  Lord's  essential,  and  therefore 
eternal,  being  in  the  true  nature  of  God;  while  the 
"taking  on  Him  the  form  of  a   servant'    similarly 
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TJie  Humility  of  tlie  Cross. 


robbery  to  be  equal  with  God:  (7)  but 
made  himself  of  '  no  reputation,  and 
took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  ser- 
vant, and  was  made  in  the  like- 
ness l  of  men :    (8)  and  being  found  in 


1  Or,  habit. 


fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself, 
and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even 
the  death  of  the  cross.  (9)  Where- 
fore God  also  hath  highly  exalted  him, 
and  given  him  a  name  which  is  above 


refers  to  His  voluntary  assumption  of  the  true  nature 
of  man. 

It  should  be  noticed  that,  whereas  in  St.  Paul's 
earlier  Epistles,  in  which  he  cared  not  "  to  know  any- 
thing save  Jesus  Christ,"  and  "  Him  as  crucified,"  the 
main  idea  is  always  of  our  Lord  as  the  mediator  between 
man  and  God,  yet  in  the  later  Epistles  (as  here,  and  in 
Eph.  i.  10,  20—23 ;  Col.  i.  15—19 ;  ii.  9—11 ;  to  which 
we  may  add  Heb.  i.  2 — 4)  stress  is  laid,  sometimes  (as  in 
Eph.  i.  10),  on  His  gathering  all  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  unto  Himself ;  sometimes,  even  more  explicitly,  on 
His  partaking  of  the  divine  nature,  and  (as  in  Col.  i.  17) 
of  His  possessing  the  divine  attribute  of  creation.  All 
this  naturally  leads  up  to  the  great  declaration  of  His 
true  and  perfect  Godhead  in  John  i.  1 — 13. 

Thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with 
God. — There  are  two  main  interpretations  of  this 
passage  ;  first,  the  interpretation  given  in  our  version, 
which  makes  it  simply  an  explanation  and  enforcement 
of  the  words  "being  in  the  form  of  God";  secondly, 
the  translation  thought  it  not  or  prize  to  be  grasped  at 
to  he  equal  with  God,  which  begins  in  it  the  statement  of 
our  Lord's  voluntary  self-humiliation,  to  be  completed 
in  the  words,  "  but  emptied  Himself  of  glory."  The 
former  preserves  the  literal  translation  of  the  original 
word  "  robbery ; "  the  latter,  in  accordance  with  a  not 
uncommon  usage,  makes  it  equivalent  to  "  the  thing 
snatched  at,"  and  if  this  be  allowed,  has  abundant 
examples  in  other  writings  to  support  the  meaning 
thus  given  to  the  whole  phrase.  Either  interpretation 
yields  good  sense  and  sound  doctrine ;  neither  does 
violence  to  the  general  context.  But  the  latter  is  to  be 
preferred;  first  (1)  because  it  suits  better  the  idea  of 
the  passage,  which  is  to  emphasise  the  reality  of  our 
Lord's  humility,  and  preserves  the  opposition  implied  in 
the  "  but "  following ;  (2)  because  it  has  the  great  pre- 
ponderance of  the  ancient  Greek  interpreters  in  its 
favour;  (3)  because  it  can,  on  the  whole,  appeal  more 
confidently  to  ordinary  usage  of  the  phrase.  The  sense 
is  that,  being  in  the  form  of  God,  and  therefore  having 
equality  with  God,  He  set  no  store  on  that  equality,  as 
a  glory  to  Himself,  compared  with  the  power  of  giving 
salvation  to  all  men,  which  He  is  pleased  to  consider  a 
new  joy  and  glory. 

(7)  But  made  himself  .  .  .—This  verse  needs 
more  exact  translation.  It  should  be,  But  emptied  (or, 
stripped)  Himself  of  His  glory  by  having  taken  on 
Him  the  form  of  a  slave  and  having  been  made 
(or,  born)  in  likeness  of  men.  The  "glory"  is  the 
"  glory  which  He  had  with  the  Father  before  the  world 
was"  (John  xvii.  5;  comp.  chap.  i.  14),  clearly  corre- 
sponding to  the  Shechinah  of  the  Divine  Presence.  Of 
this  He  stripped  Himself  in  the  Incarnation,  taking  on 
Him  the  "  form  (or,  nature)  of  a  servant "  of  God.  He 
resumed  it  for  a  moment  in  the  Transfiguration;  He 
was  crowned  with  it  anew  at  the  Ascension. 

Made  in  the  likeness  of  man.— This  clause,  at 
first  sight,  soems  to  weaken  the  previous  clause,  for  it 
does  not  distinctly  express  our  Lord's  true  humanity. 
But  we  note  that  the  phrase  is  "  the  likeness  of  men," 
i.e.,  of  men  in  general,  men  as  they  actually  are. 
Hence  the  key  to  the  meaning  is  to  be  found  in  such 


passages  as  Rom.  viii.  3,  God  sent  His  own  Son  in  "  the 
likeness  of  sinful  flesh ; "  or  Heb.  ii.  17 ;  iv.  15,  "  It 
behoved  Him  to  be  made  like  unto  His  brethren,"  "  in 
all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin."  It 
woirid  have  been  an  infinite  humiliation  to  have 
assumed  humanity,  even  in  unique  and  visible  glory ; 
but  our  Lord  went  beyond  this,  by  deigning  to  seem 
like  other  men  in  all  things,  one  only  of  the  multitude, 
and  that,  too,  in  a  station,  which  confused  Him  with 
the  commoner  types  of  mankind.  The  truth  of  His 
humanity  is  expressed  in  the  phrase  "form  of  a  servant; " 
its  unique  and  ideal  character  is  glanced  at  when  it  is 
said  to  have  worn  only  the  "  likeness  of  men." 

(8)  And  being  found  .  .  .—This  should  be,  And 
after  having  been  found  (or,  recognised)  in  fashion  as 
a  man,  He  [then]  humbled  Himself,  having  become 
obedient  even  to  death.  "  After  having  been  found," 
&c.,  clearly  refers  to  the  manifestation  of  Himself  to 
the  world  in  all  the  weakness  of  humanity :  the  "  out- 
ward fashion "  was  all  that  men  could  see ;  and  in  it 
they  found  "  no  form  or  comeliness,"  or  "  beauty,  that 
they  should  desire  Him  "  (Isa.  liii.  2,  3).  Front  this 
St.  Paul  proceeds  to  the  last  act  of  His  self-humiliation 
in  death :  "  He  became  obedient,"  that  is,  to  God's 
will,  "  even  up  to  death/'  His  death  is  not  here 
regarded  as  an  atonement,  for  in  that  light  it  could  be  no 
pattern  to  us ;  but  as  the  completion  of  the  obedience 
of  His  life.  (See  Rom.  v.  19.)  Of  that  life  as  a  whole 
He  said,  "  I  came  down  from  heaven,  not  to  do  Mv  own 
will,  but  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  Me  "  (John  vi.  38) ; 
and  the  doing  that  will  (see  Heb.  x.  9, 10)  ended  in  "  the 
offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  once  for  all."  In 
this  light  His  death  is  the  perfection  of  the  suffering 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  power  of  sin  in  the 
world,  must  be  faced  in  doing  the  will  of  God  (see 
2  Tim.  iii.  12) ;  in  this  light  we  can  follow  it,  and  even 
"  fill  up  what  is  lacking  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  " 
(Col.  i.  24). 

Even  the  death  of  the  cross.— Properly,  and 
that  too,  the  death  of  the  cross  ;  emphasising  its 
peculiar  shame  and  humiliation  as  an  "  accursed " 
death.     (See  Gal.  iii.  13.) 

(9)  Wherefore  God  also  hath  highly  exalted 
him. — The  exaltation,  like  the  humiliation,  belongs  to 
Him,  as  Son  of  Man ;  for  He  was  "  lifted  up,"  as  on  the 
cross,  so  in  the  Ascension.  It  raises  Him  to  the  throne 
of  the  Mediatorial  kingdom,  on  which  He  entered  by  the 
Ascension,  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God  till  He 
has  put  all  enemies  under  His  feet,  and  then  ready  "  to 
deliver  up  the  kingdom  to  the  Father,  that  God  may  be 
all  in  all."  (See  1  Cor.  xv.  24—28.)  For  it  is  the  "  Son 
of  Man  "  who  "  cometh  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  "  (Dan. 
vii.  13  ;  Matt.  xxvi.  64),  and  has  "  authority  to  execute 
judgment  "  (John  v.  27). 

Hath  given  him  a  name. — Or,  rather,  the  Name 
above  every  name.  "  The  Name  "  (for  this  seems  to  be 
the  best  reading)  is  clearly  "  the  Name  "  of  God.  It  is 
properly  the  name  Jehovah,  held  in  the  extremest 
literal  reTerenee  by  the  Jews,  and  it  came  to  signify 
(almost  like  "the  "Word")  the  revelation  of  the  presence 
of  God.  See  Rev.  xix.  12.  13,  where  "  the  name  which 
no  man  knew  but  Himself"  is  the  "Word  of  God." 
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ExJtortation  to  Perseverance. 


every  name :  (10)  that  at  the  name  of 
Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of 
things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth, 
and  things  under  the  earth;  <u>  and 
that  every  tongue  should  confess  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of 
God   the   Father.      <12>  Wherefore,   my 


beloved,  as  ye  have  always  obeyed,  not 

as   in    my  presence   only, 

but  now  much  more  in  my 

absence,    work    out    your 

own    salvation   with    fear 

and  trembling.    (w)  For  it  is 

God  which  worketh  in  you 


<li:i]>.  it.  12  — IS. 
Exhortation  t.. 
work  out  their 
salvation  under 
God's  grace,  in 
earnestness, 
peace,  and 
purity. 


This  is,  indeed,  made  clear  by  the  following  verse  ;  for 
the  adoration  there  described  is  in  the  original  passage 
(Isa.  xiv.  23 ;  coinp.  Horn.  xiv.  11),  claimed  as  the  sole 
due  of  God  Himself.  The  name  Jesus,  "  Jehovah 
the  Saviour  "  (like  "  Jehovah  our  Righteousness,"  in 
Jer.  xxiii.  6),  does  contain,  as  an  integral  element,  the 
incommunicable  name  of  God,  while  the  addition 
of  "  Saviour  "  points  to  the  true  humanity.  Therefore 
in  that  Name,  of  Him  who  is  at  once  God  and  Man, 
**  every  knee  is  to  bow  "  with  direct  worship  to  Him. 

(10)  At  (properly,  in)  the  name  of  Jesus  every 
knee  should  bow.— This  is  an  instance  of  the 
significant  practice,  by  which  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament  speaking  of  God  are,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
.applied  in  the  New  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  "  In  the 
Name  "  is  the  phrase  constantly  used  for  worship  of  God. 
""  I  will  lift  up  my  hands  in  Thy  Name"  (Ps.  lxiii.  4). 
It  denotes  worship  to  Christ,  not  through  Him. 

Of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth, 
and  things  under  the  earth.— For  "  things  "  we 
may  better  substitute  beings,  for  the  reference  is 
properly  to  personal  beings ;  although  in  some  sense 
•'  All  the  works  of  the  Lord  bless  the  Lord,  praise  Him 
and  magnify  Him  for  ever."  (Comp.  here  Rev.  v.  13, 
"  Every  creature  which  is  in  heaven,  and  on  the  earth, 
.and  under  the  earth  .  .  .  heard  I  saying,  Blessing,  and 
honour,  and  glory,  and  power  be  unto  Him  that  sitteth 
upon  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever." 
See  also  Eph.  i.  20,  21,  and  Notes  there.) 

(H)  That  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord.— The  word 
■"  Lord  "  is  the  word  constantly  used  in  the  LXX.  to 
translate,  though  inadequately,  the  name  Jehovah. 
The  context  would  suggest  that  meaning  here,  for  the 
worship  paid  is  obviously  the  worship  done  to  God. 
But,  though  less  perfectly,  the  acknowledgment  of 
universal  lordship  and  majesty  (such  as  He  claimed  in 
Matt,  xxviii.  18 — 20)  would  satisfy  the  necessities  of 
the  passage.  For,  after  all.  to  what  created  being  can 
it  be  due  r  (On  this  confession  of  Jesus  as  Lord,  see 
Acts  ii.  36  ;  Rom.  x.  9.) 

To  the  glory  of  God  the  Father.— The  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  glory  of  Christ  is  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  glory  of  the  Father,  as  the  Source  of  Deity, 
manifested  perfectly  in  Him.  (See  John  i.  18 ;  xiv.  9). 
Note  in  John  v.  19 — 30.  our  Lord's  repeated  profes- 
sion tliat  His  work  on  earth  was  to  manifest  the  Father ; 
in  chap.  xvii.  4,  His  declaration  that  He  had  so  done ; 
and  in  chap.  xvii.  24,  the  truth  that  His  glory  is  the 
glory  given  of  the  Father. 

{5.  Exhortation  and  Commendation  (verses  12 — 
30). 

(1)  Exhortation  to  Wokk  otJT  their  Sal- 

vation through  the  inworking  of  God,  and 
BO  to  be  lights  in  the  world,  and  the  glory  of 
the  Apostle,  even  in  the  hour  of  martyrdom 
(verses  12—18). 

(2)  St.  Paul's  Intention  to  send  Timothy, 

and  Hope  to  come  himself  shortly 
(verses  19 — 24). 
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(3)  Present  Mission  op  Epaphroditus,  now- 
recovered  from  his  late  sickness,  and  >tn>n^ 
commendation  of  his  zeal  (verses  25—30).] 

(12—18)  By  the  word  "  wherefore  "  St.  Paul  connects 
this  exhortation  with  the  great  passage  above.  For  th.« 
main  idea  is  here  of  the  presence  of  God  in  them, 
working  out  glory  through  a  condition  of  humiliation, 
on  condition  of  their  fellow-working  with  Him;  ho  that 
they  shall  appear  as  the  "  sons  of  God  "  and  as  "  lights 
in  the  world."  In  all  this  there  is  clearly  the  imperfect 
but  true  likeness  of  the  indwelling  of  Godhead  in  our 
Lord's  humanity,  exaltuig  it  through  the  two-fold 
humiliation  to  the  unspeakable  glory. 

(12)  As  ye  have  always  obeyed.— It  is  notable 
that  this  Epistle  is  the  only  one  which  contains  no 
direct  rebuke.  The  Philippian  Church  has  the  glory  of 
having  "  always  obeyed,"  not  (like  the  Galatian  Church  I 
"  as  in  his  presence  only,  but  now  much  more  in  hi*, 
absence."  This  "  obedience"  was  to  the  will  of  God  as 
set  forth  by  him.  In  referring  to  it,  there  is  an  allusi<  m 
to  the  '•  obedience "  of  Christ  (inverse  8);  hence  their 
obedience  includes  also  that  willingness  to  suffer  which 
He  Himself  has  shown.  (See  chap.  L  29,  30.)  To 
this,  perhaps,  there  is  a  further  allusion  in  the  "  fear 
and  trembling  "  spoken  of  below.  (See  2  Cor.  vii.  15 ; 
Eph.  vi.  5.) 

Work  out  your  own  salvation.— To  "work 
out"  is  (as  in  Eph.  vi.  13)  to  carry  out  to  completion 
what  is  begun.  This  is  the  function  of  man,  as 
fellow-worker  with  God,  first  in  his  own  soul,  and  then 
among  his  brethren.  God  is  the  "  beginner  and  per- 
fecter  "  of  every  "  good  work  "  (see  chap.  i.  6) ;  man's 
co-operation  is  secondary  and  intermediate. 

(13)  For  it  is  God  which  worketh  in  you  both 
to  will  and  to  do.— In  this  famous  paradox  St.  Paul 
calls  on  men  to  work  by  their  own  will,  just  because 
only  God  can  grant  them  power  both  to  will  and  to  do. 
The  origination  of  all  in  God,  and  the  free  action 
(which  is  in  some  sense  origination)  of  man,  are  both 
truths  recognised  by  our  deepest  consciousness,  but  to 
our  logic  irreconcilable.  In  one  passage  only  (Rom. 
ix.  14—24)  does  St.  Paul  touch,  and  that  slightly  and 
suggestively,  on  their  reconcilement :  generally  Holy 
Scripture — in  this  confirming  human  reason— brings 
out  each  vividly  and  profoundly  in  turn,  and  leaves 
the  problem  of  their  reconcilement  untouched.  Here 
the  paradoxical  form  of  the  sentence  forces  on  the  mind 
the  recognition  of  the  co-existence  of  both.  H  that 
recognition  be  accepted,  the  force  of  the  reasoning  is 
clear.  The  only  encouragement  to  work,  in  a  being 
weak  and  finite  like  man,  is  the  conviction  that  the 
Almighty  power  is  working  in  him,  both  as  to  will  and 

The  word  "worketh  in  you"  is  constantly  appued  to 
the  divine  operation  in  the  soul  (see  1  Cor.  xn.  6,  11 ;  Gal. 
ii  8-  Eph.  i.  11,  20;  ii.  2);  rarely,  as  here  (in  the  word 
rendered  "  to  do  ")  to  the  action  of  men.  It  must  neces- 
sarily extend  to  the  will  as  well  as  the  action ;  otherwise 
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St.  Pauls  Joy  at  tlieir  Faith. 


both   to  will   and   to   do   of    his   good'     2 0r- shiae w- 

pleasure.      W   Do   all  things   without  | 

murmurings    and   disputings :    <15^  that  j 

ye  may  be  blameless  and  harmless,1  the  l  or.8""*"5- 

sons   of  God,  without   rebuke,   in   the  i 

midst  of  a  crooked  and  perverse  nation,  j     "/So.  po"red 


among  whom  ye  shine 2  as  lights  in  the 
world;  <16)  holding  forth  the  word  of 
life;  that  I  may  rejoice  in  the  day  of 
Christ,  that  I  have  not  run  in  vain, 
neither  laboured  in  vain.  <17>  Yea,  and 
if  I  be  offered3  upon  the  sacrifice  and 


God  would  not  be  sovereign  in  the  inner  realm  of  mind 
(as,  indeed,  Stoic  philosophy  denied  that  He  was).  We 
are  familiar  with  the  influence  of  one  created  will  over 
another — an  influence  real,  though  limited,  yet  in  no 
sense  compulsive.  From  this  experience  we  may  catch 
a  faint  glimpse  of  the  inner  working  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  on  the  spirit  of  man.  Hence,  while  we  cannot 
even  conceive  the  existence  of  freedom  under  an  un- 
bending impersonal  law  or  force,  the  harmony  of  our 
will  with  a  Supreme  Personal  Will  is  mysterious,  indeed, 
but  not  inconceivable. 

Of  his  good  pleasure.— Literally,  on  behalf  of  Sis 
good  pleasure ;  that  is,  iu  harmony  with  it.  On  the 
double  sense  of  "  good  pleasure  "  see  Note  on  Eph.  i.  5. 
Here,  probably,  the  meaning  is  His  "gracious  will" 
for  our  salvation. 

(14)  Without  murmurings  and  disputings.— 
St.  Paul  seems  purposely  to  leave  this  precept  in  per- 
fect generality,  so  as  to  apply  to  their  relations  both 
to  God  and  man.  We  observe,  however,  that  the  word 
"  disputings  "  is  mostly  used  of  objections  and  cavils  in 
word  (see  Matt.  xv.  19;  Luke  v.  22;  vi.  8;  Rom. 
i.  21 ;  xiv.  1) ;  although  in  Luke  ix.  47,  xxiv.  38,  and 
perhaps  1  Tim.  ii.  8,  it  is  applied  to  the  inner  strife  of 
the  heart.  In  either  case  it  seems  mainly  to  indicate 
intellectual  questionings.  Similarly,  the  word  "mur- 
muring "  is  used  of  outward  wranglings  of  discontent 
(Matt.  xx.  11;  Luke  v.  30;  John  vi.  41,  43,  61;  vii.  12; 
Acts  vi.  1 ;  1  Cor.  x.  10 ;  1  Pet.  iv.  9),  proceeding  not 
so  much  from  the  mind,  as  from  the  heart.  The  object, 
moreover,  contemplated  in  verse  15  is  chiefly  good 
example  before  men.  Hence  the  primary  reference 
would  seem  to  be  to  their  relation  towards  men,  in  spite 
of  the  close  connection  with  the  preceding  verse.  Nor 
can  we  forget  that  it  is  on  unity  among  themselves  that 
the  main  stress  of  the  exhortation  of  this  chapter  turns. 
Of  course  it  is  obvious  that  the  disposition  rebuked  is 
sure  to  show  itself  in  both  relations ;  and  that,  if  checked 
in  one,  the  check  will  react  on  the  other. 

<15)  Blameless  and  harmless.— "Blameless,"  as  to 
external  law  and  judgment  (as  in  Luke  i.  6 ;  1  Thess. 
ii.  10);  "harmless"  in  internal  purity  and  simplicity 
(as  in  Matt.  x.  16,  "  harmless  as  doves ; "  and  Rom. 
xvi.  19). 

The  sons  of  God,  without  rebuke.— The  word 
"  without  rebuke  "  is,  according  to  the  best  MSS.,  the 
same  as  that  which  is  used  in  Eph.  i.  4  (where  see 
Note),  and  elsewhere,  to  signify  "  unblemished."  The 
whole  passage  seems  certainly  a  reminiscence  of  Dent. 
xxxii.  5,  as  it  runs  in  the  Greek  version,  speaking  of 
the  Israelites  as  "  no  children  of  God,  full  of  blemish,  a 
crooked  and  perverse  generation."  The  word  "  crooked" 
is  similarly  applied  to  the  unbelieving  Jews  by  St. 
Peter  in  Acts  ii.  40,  and  the  epithet  "faithless  and 
perverse  generation  "  used  by  our  Lord  in  Matt.  xvii. 
17;  Luke  ix.  41. 

Lights. — Properly,  luminaries ;  so  used  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  probably  in  Rev.  xxi.  11.  Christians 
are  as  the  lesser  lights  of  heaven,  dim  in  comparison 
with  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  perhaps  shining  by 
His  reflected  light,  and  seen  only  in  the  night  of  this 


life,  till  He  shall  rise  on  us  again  in  the  "day  of 
Christ "  spoken  of  in  the  next  verse.  The  word,  there- 
fore, stands  half-way  between  "  light "  itself,  as  in  Matt. 
v.  14,  and  the  merely  artificial  "  light "  (or,  candle)  of 
John  v.  35. 

(16)  Holding  forth  the  word  of  life.— This 
translation  seems  correct,  and  the  reference  is  to  the 
comparison  above.  There  may,  indeed,  be  (as  has  been 
supposed)  a  reference,  involving  a  change  of  metaphor, 
to  the  holding  forth  of  a  torch,  for  guidance,  or  for 
transmission,  as  in  the  celebrated  torch  race  of  ancient 
times.  But  this  supposed  change  of  metaphor  is  un- 
necessary. The  "  luminaries "  hold  forth  their  light 
to  men,  and  that  light  is  the  "word  of  life."  Note 
the  same  connection  in  John  i.  4,  "  In  Him  was  life, 
and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men." 

The  word  of  life.— The  phrase  "  the  word  of  life  " 
is  remarkable.  Here  it  signifies,  of  course,  the  gospel 
of  Christ.  But  the  gradual  progress  of  this  expi-ession 
should  be  noted.  Of  Him  His  disciples  declared  that 
He  "  has  the  words  "  (i.e.,  the  expressed  words ;  see 
Note  on  Eph.  vi.  17)  "  of  eternal  life  "  (John  vi.  68) ; 
He  Himself  goes  further,  and  declares  that  His  words 
are  themselves  spirit  and  life  (John  vi.  63)  ;  here  the 
gospel,  as  giving  that  knowledge  of  God  and  of  Jesus 
Christ  which  is  "eternal  life"  (John  xvii.  3),  is  a 
"  word  of  life ; "  and  all  these  lead  up  to  the  final 
declaration  that  He  Himself  is  "the  Word  of  fife" 
(1  John  i.  1). 

Run  in  vain,  neither  laboured  in  vain. — 
St.  Paul's  usual  metaphor  includes  the  "  race  "  and  the 
"  struggle  "  of  wrestling  or  boxing  (as  in  1  Cor.  ix. 
24—26 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  7).  In  Gal.  ii.  2  he  speaks  only  of 
the  "  running  in  vain."  Here,  perhaps,  the  more 
general  word  "  labour "  (united  in  Col.  i.  29  with  the 
word  "struggling")  may  be  taken  to  express  at  any 
rate  that  element  of  endurance  and  watchfulness  which 
the  struggle  in  the  arena  represents. 

(!")  If  I  be  offered  upon  the.  sacrifice  and 
service  of  your  faith.— The  striking  metaphor  of 
the  original  is  here  imperfectly  represented.  It  is,  If  I 
am  being  poured  out — if  my  life-blood  is  poured  out — 
over  the  sacrifice  and  religious  ministration  of  your 
faith.  The  same  word  is  used  in  2  Tim.  iv.  6.  where- 
our  version  has,  "  I  am  now  ready  to  be  offered."  The- 
allusion  is  to  the  practice  of  pouring  out  libations  or 
drink-offerings  (usually  of  wine)  over  sacrifices,  both 
Jewish  and  heathen.  Such  libation  was  held  to  be  a 
subsidiary  or  preparatory  element  of  the  sacrifice.  In 
that  light  St.  Paul  regards  his  own  possible  martyrdom, 
not  so  much  as  having  a  purpose  and  A-alue  in  itself. 
but  rather  as  conducing  to  the  self-saerifiee  of  the 
Philippians  by  faith — a  sacrifice  apparently  contem- 
plated as  likely  to  be  offered  in  life  rather  than  by 
death. 

The  sacrifice  and  service  of  your  faith.— The 
word  here  rendered  "  service."  with  its  kindred  words, 
properly  means  any  service  rendered  by  an  individual  for 
the  community ;  and  it  retains  something  of  this  mean- 
ing in  2  Cor.  ix.  12,  where  it  is  applied  to  the  collection 
and  transmission  of  alms  to  Jerusalem  (comp.  Rom. 
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service  of  your  faith,  I  joy,  and  rejoice 
with  you  all.  <18)  For  the  same  cause 
also  do  ye  joy,  and  rejoice  with  me. 
<19>  But1  I  trust  in  the  Lord  Jesus  to 
send  Timotheus  shortly  unto  you,  that 
I  also  may  be  of  good  comfort,  when  I 
know   your   state.       t20)  For  I  have  no 
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man  likeminded,2  who    will  naturally 
care  for  your  state.  W  For  — 

oil      o^t    +i„>;„    _.l    Chap.  11. 19 


Or,   $o  dear 
unto  me. 


1  Or,  Moreover. 


all    seek   their  own, 
the    things      which 
Jesus    Christ's.       W 


not  Mission 

mothy     ■• 

-r»      ,      St.   Puill'n    | 
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runner,    . 
ye  know  the  proof  of  him,  com  men 
that,  as   a   son   with   the  of  himU>t,uul- 


xv.  27 ;  and  see  below,  chap.  ii.  25,  30),  and  in  Rom. 
xiii.  6  and  Heb.  i.  7,  where  "  the  powers  that  be  "  and 
the  angels  are  respectively  called  "  ministers  of  God." 
But  the  great  preponderance  of  New  Testament  usage 
appropriates  it  to  priestly  service  (see  Luke  i.  23 ;  Rom. 
xv.  16;  Heb.  viii.  2,  6;  ix.  21;  x.  11),  which  is  obviously 
its  sense  here.  The  simplest  interpretation  of  the 
whole  passage  would  be  to  consider  the  Philippians 
merely  as  priests,  and  to  suppose  "sacrifice"  to  describe 
the  chief  function,  and  "ministration"  the  general 
function,  of  their  priesthood.  But  the  word  "sacrifice," 
though  it  might  etymologically  mean  the  act  of  sacrifice, 
has  universally  in  the  New  Testament  the  sense,  not 
of  the  act,  but  of  the  thing  sacrificed.  Accordingly, 
here  it  would  seem  that,  following  afar  off  the  example 
of  the  great  high  priest,  the  Christian  is  described  as 
.at  once  sacrifice  and  priest,  "  offering "  (see  Rom.  xii. 
1)  "  his  own  body  as  a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable 
to  God,"  and  with  it  the  "  sacrifice  of  praise  "  and  the 
"sacrifice  of  doing  good  and  communicating"  (Heb. 
xiii.  15,  16,  and  below,  ehap.  iv.  18).  This  union  of 
sacrifice  and  ministration,  being  the  work  "  of  faith," 
is  in  St.  Paul's  view  the  thing  really  precious ;  his  own 
•death  the  mere  preparation  for  it,  in  which  he  rejoices 
"  to  spend  and  be  spent"  for  them. 

I  joy,  and  rejoice  with  you  all.— That  is,  I  joy, 
and  that  in  sympathy  with  you.  First,  "  I  joy " 
absolutely,  in  the  feeling  that  "  to  depart  and  be  with 
Christ,"  following  Him  in  His  own  way  of  suffering,  is 
far  better.  Next,  "  I  joy  in  sympathy  with  you,"  in 
the  sense  of  community  of  sacrifice,  and  brotherhood  in 
suffering,  for  the  sake  of  the  one  Lord.  The  emphasis 
laid  on  the  latter  clause  harmonises  with  the  old 
proverb,  that  sorrow  is  halved,  and  joy  doubled,  when  it 
is  shared  with  others. 

(18)  Do  ye  joy  .  .  .—The  Epistle  lays  great  stress 
on  joy,  not  only  as  a  privilege,  but  as  a  duty,  following 
from  Christian  faith  and  proving  its  reality.  Joy  is  in 
itself  natural  in  the  first  thoughts  of  childhood  and 
youth ;  it  is  apt  to  be  chequered  or  even  destroyed  by 
the  second  thoughts  of  fuller  experience  of  life,  as 
darkened  by  suffering,  sin,  and  death ;  but  in  the  third 
and  deepest  thoughts  of  the  Christian,  recognising 
these  darker  elements  of  life,  but  knowing  that  they 
were  not  in  the  beginning,  and  shall  not  be  in  the  end, 
joy  comes  back,  solemnised  but  deepened  into  thankful- 
ness. A  Christianity  which  has  no  power  to  rejoice, 
either  in  flashes  of  joy  amidst  tribulation,  or,  better 
still,  in  the  calm  steady  light  of  cheerfulness,  may  be 
true,  but  is  imperfect.  It  has  not  yet  entered  into  the 
promise  given  by  our  Lord  Himself  of  the  "  joy  which 
uo  man  taketh  from  us  "  (John  xvi.  22). 

(19-24)  St.  Paul  takes  occasion  of  a  promise  to  send 
Timothy  shortly,  to  give  an  emphatic  commendation  of 
him.  and  adds  a  hope  that  he  may  soon  come  to 
Philippi  himself. 

(19)  We  note  that  here  Timothy  is  spoken  of  in 
the  third  person;  hence,  though  he  is  joined  with  St. 


Paid  in  the  salutation  (seo  chap.  i.  1),  the  Epistle 
Apostle's,  and  his  alone.     The  same  Is  the  case  in  tin* 
First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  (couip  ehap,  i.  I 
chap.  iii.  2,  6). 

That  I  also  may  be  of  good  comfort.— The 
words  express  some  anxiety,  but  greater  contidenee,  m 
to  the  news  which  Timothy  on  returning  was  likely  to 
bring.  We  have  instances  of  a  similar  but  far  stronjjcr 
anxiety  of  affection  in  2  Cor.  ii.  13;  vii.  6,  7,  and 
1  Thess.  iii.  1 — 9.  In  regard  to  the  Philippians  it 
might  exist  in  detail,  but  was  swallowed  up  in  con- 
fidence on  all  main  points. 

(20)  For  I  have  no  man  likeminded.— That  is, 
probably,  like-minded  with  myself.  St.  Paul  calls 
Timothy  his  "  genuine  (or,  true)  son  in  the  faith " 
(1  Tim.  i.  2),  a  son  who  in  spirit  and  affection  was  like 
his  father.  The  word  "  naturally  "  in  this  verse  is  the 
same  word,  and  should  be  translated  genuinely, 
without  either  counterfeit  or  duplicity  of  aim;  and  the 
word  "  care  "  implies  something  of  the  same  absorbing 
anxiety  which  is  expressed  on  St.  Paul's  part  in  this 
passage. 

(2i)  For  all  seek  their  own,  not  the  things 
which  are  Jesus  Christ's.— Compare  our  Lord's 
words,  "  Ye  shall  be  scattered  every  man  to  his  own 
(things), and  shall  leave  Me  alone  "  (John  xvi.  ::j 
Paul's  declaration  is  startling;  for  he  liad  certainly 
some  "brethren  with  him"  (chap.  iv.  21).  But  wa 
scanty  notice  of  them  in  the  close  of  this  Epistle 
contrasts  strongly  with  the  detailed  and  affectionate 
mention  of  his  companions  by  name  in  Col.  iv.  7  — 
14 ;  Philem.  verses  23,  24.  It  would  seem  as  if  at  this 
time  he  was  either  separated  accidentally  from  hia 
most  trusty  disciples,  or  that  there  had  been  a  tem- 
porary falling  away  from  him,  in  some  degree  like  that 
which  he  describes  with  so  much  sadness  in  -  Tim.  iv. 
9,  10,  16.  His  words  need  not  be  taken  as  accusing  all 
of  absolute  selfishness  and  unfaithfulness,  but  they  are 
nevertheless  startling  enough. 

(22)  The  proof  of  him. — The  allusion  is  justified  by 
their  intimate  personal  knowledge.  Timothy  was  at 
Philippi  with   St,  Paul  on   his   first  vi>it     Acts  xvi. 

12 ±0) ;  we  find  him  sent  to  Thessalonica  shortly  after 

(1  Thess.  iii.  2),  and  he  probably  then  Mid  I 
to  Philippi;  from  Ephesus  (Actsxix.  22   M  If  -nt  again 
to  Macedonia;  and  with  St.  Paul  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem 
he  was  at  Philippi  once  more  (Acts  xx.  4 — 6). 

As  a  son  with  the  father.— The  original  con- 
struction is  curiously  broken  here.  It  runs.  As  a  son  to 
a  father— as  though  St.  Paul  was  going  to  speak  of 
Timothy's  dutiful  ministration  and  following  of  his 
example;  but  then  the  sentence  changes,  in  a  charac- 
teristic humility,  and  makes  Timothy  and  himself 
merely  fellow-servants— he  served  unth  me  in  the 
gospel.  If  we  may  judge  of  Timothy's  character 
from  the  general  character  of  St.  Paul  s  directions  to 
him  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  and  especially  the  signi- 
ficant exhortation,  "  Let  no  man  despise  thy  yon  i. 
(1  Tim  iv.  12),  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
and  warm-hearted  rather  than  commanding. 
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His  Sickness  and  Recovery. 


father,  he  hath  served  with  me  in  the 
gospel.  <23J  Hiui  therefore  I  hope  to 
send  presently,  so  soon  as  I  shall  see 
how  it  will  go  with  me.  ^  But  I  trust 
in  the  Lord  that  I  also  myself  shall 
come  shortly.  (25)  Yet  I  supposed  it 
Chap.  ii.  25— 30.  necessary  to  send  to  you 
Mission      and  Epaphroditus,  my  brother, 

commendation         jl  •  f      -,   -, 

of  Epaphrodi-  and  companion  in  labour, 
tus.  and  fellowsoldier,  but  your 


messenger,  and  he  that  ministered  to 
my .  wants.  (26)  For  he  longed  after 
you  all,  and  was  full  of  heaviness, 
because  that  ye  had  heard  that  he 
had  been  sick.  <27>  For  indeed  he 
was  sick  nigh  unto  death :  but  God 
had  mercy  on  him ;  and  not  on  him 
only,  but  on  me  also,  lest  I  should 
have  sorrow  upon  sorrow.  (28>  I 
sent  him  therefore  the  more  carefully, 


perhaps,  the  necessity  for  this  singularly  emphatic 
commendation  of  him.  (Comp.  1  Cor.  xvi.  10,  "  If 
Tiniotheus  come,  see  that  he  be  with  you  without  fear.") 

(23)  How  it  will  go  with,  me.— An  explanatory 
paraphrase,  though  probably  correct,  of  the  original, 
the  things  concerning  me.  Probably  some  crisis  in  the 
imprisonment  was  at  hand,  with  which  the  expectation 
of  release  implied  in  the  next  verse  was  connected. 

(24)  But  I  trust  .  .  .—Compare  Philem.  verse  22, 
"  Prepare  me  a  lodging,  for  I  trust  that  through  your 
prayers  I  shall  be  given  to  you,"  where  the  expecta- 
tion seems  even  more  immediate.  The  interval 
between  the  Letters  is  unknown.  The  received  belief 
of  St.  Paul's  release,  and  subsequent  re-imprisonment 
(resting  on  unvarying  tradition,  and  on  the  evidence 
of  the  Pastoral  Epistles),  supposes  this  expectation  to 
have  been  fulfilled  in  due  time. 

In  the  Lord. — So  above,  verse  19.  The  expression, 
connected  in  both  cases  with  matters  of  practical  life 
and  even  of  detail,  is  one  which  (like  "  the  bowels  of 
Jesus  Christ "  in  chap.  i.  8)  belongs  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  life  so  absorbed  in  Christ,  that  it  cannot 
think  or  live  in  hope  except  "  in  the  Lord."  But  it 
carries  with  it,  perhaps,  also  the  idea  suggested  by  St. 
James  (chap.  iv.  15)  "If  the  Lord  will,  we  shall  do  this 
or  that."  Just  so  far  as  a  hope  or  prayer  is  really  "  in 
the  Lord,"  it  will  be  accordant  with  the  Divine  will, 
and  will  therefore  be  realised. 

Yerses  25 — 30  contain  the  immediate  mission  and 
commendation  of  Epaphroditus,  who  had  been  sent 
from  Philippi  with  supplies,  had  fallen  sick,  and  now 
in  convalescence  was  longing  for  home,  and  fearful  lest 
the  report  of  his  sickness  should  cause  them  anxiety. 

(25)  Epaphroditus.— The  name  was  often  shortened 
into  Epaphras.  But  it  was  a  common  name;  hence 
any  identification  with  the  Epaphras  of  Col.  i.  7 ;  iv. 
12 ;  Philem.  verse  23,  is,  to  say  the  least,  extremely 
precarious.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  one  who  was  a 
native  Colossian  would  be  a  resident  and  chosen 
messenger  of  Philippi.  The  three  titles  here  given 
him  are  closely  joined  together  in  the  original,  and 
form  a  kind  of  climax — "  brother "  in  a  common 
Christianity,  "  fellow-worker  "  in  the  service  of  Christ, 
'•  fellow-soldier "  in  the  "  hardness "  of  daring  and 
suffering,  which  the  warfare  of  the  Cross  implies. 
(See  2  Tim.  ii.  3,  4.) 

Your  messenger.— The  original  word  is  apostle; 
and  by  some  interpreters,  ancient  and  modern,  it  has 
been  thought  that  it  is  intended  here  to  designate  the 
chief  pastor — or,  in  the  modern  sense,  the  bishop — of 
the  Philippian  Church  (as  probably  is  the  case  with  the 
"  angels "  of  the  churches  in  the  Apocalypse) ;  and 
the  word  "  your  "  is  then  explained  in  the  same  sense 
as  the  words  "  of  the  Gentiles  "  in  Rom.  xi.  13.  But  this 
is  very   unlikely,  (1)  because  there  seems  to  be  no 
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example  to  confirm  the  statement  that  the  chief  pastor 
of  a  church  was  ever  called  its  "apostle;  "  (2)  because 
the  character  of  the  apostolate,  being  general  and 
evangelistic,  was  very  different  from  that  of  the  local 
and  pastoral  episcopate ;  (3)  because  in  this  passage  the 
word  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  following  "  and 
minister  to  my  needs,"  showing  the  latter  phrase  to  be 
explanatory  of  the  previous  word;  (4)  because  the 
style  of  commendation  in  verse  29  is  hardly  suitable  as 
applied  to  one  whose  office  alone  should  have  com- 
manded respect.  Our  version  is,  therefore,  correct  in 
rendering  it  "  messenger,"  just  as  in  2  Cor.  viii.  23 
("  the  messengers  of  the  churches  "),  where  there  is  a 
similar  reference  to  the  transmission  of  alms. 

(26)  For  he  longed  after  you  all  .  .  .  . — 
The  two  clauses  of  the  verse  are  distinct  from 
each  other.  St.  Paul's  first  reason  for  sending 
Epaphroditus  was  in  itself  a  sufficient  one,  that  in  his 
convalescence  he  yearned  for  home,  and  needed  a 
change  thither.  The  original  is  strong,  because  he 
was  continually  longing  (see  chap.  i.  8 ;  iv.  1)  for 
you  all.  But  besides  this  he  was  "  full  of  heaviness," 
or  more  properly,  distressed-  and  uneasy,  because  of 
the  effect  which  the  news  of  his  apparently  fatal  illness- 
might  cause  at  home. 

(27)  God  had  mercy  on  him  .  .  .  and  on  me 
also. — The  passage,  over  and  above  its  interest  as  an 
example  of  the  strong  personal  affection  which  belonged 
to  St.  Paul's  nature,  and  harmonised  with  his  wide  scope 
of  Christian  love,  is  notable  as  showing  clearly  that  the 
Apostle's  power  of  miracle,  great  as  it  was,  was  not  his 
own,  to  use  at  his  own  will.  When  it  was  needed  to  be 
"  the  sign  of  an  Apostle  "  (2  Cor.  xiii.  12)  it  was  given ; 
and  at  special  times,  as  at  Ephesus,  it  was  given  in 
"  special "  fulness  (Acts  xix.  11).  As  we  note,  both  in 
the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  New,  special  epochs  of 
miracles  in  the  history  of  the  Church ;  so  it  would 
seem  there  were  special  occasions  on  which  miracle  came 
out  prominently  in  the  Apostle's  preaching.  We  may, 
perhaps,  infer  from  certain  points  in  the  descriptions  of 
the  healing  of  the  cripple  at  the  Beautiful  Gate  (Acts 
iii.  4).  and  at  Lystra  (Acts  xiv.  8)  that  some  spiritual 
intimation  warned  them  when  the  hour  of  miracle  was 
come.  But  an  Apostle  could  not,  as  our  Lord  would 
not,  work  miracles  for  his  own  needs.  Thus  in  this 
case,  deeply  as  he  son-owed  for  Epaphroditus,  there  is 
no  hint  of  his  exercising  that  power  on  his  behalf.  He 
could  only  pray  that  God  would  have  mercy  on  him, 
and  thank  God  when  that  prayer  was  heard. 

Sorrow  upon  sorrow.— That  is,  probably,  upon 
the  sorrow  of  captivity  the  sorrow  of  losing  one  who- 
had  (see  verse  30)  risked  his  life  in  the  ardour  of 
service  to  the  captive. 

(28)  I  sent  him  therefore  the  more  carefully. — 
That  is,  I  ivas  the  more  earnest  and  anxious  to  send 
him.      In    any  case    the  Apostle  would    have    been 
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that,  when  ye  see  him  again,  ye  may 
rejoice,  and  that  I  may  be  the  less 
sorrowful.  (29)  Receive  him  therefore 
in  the  Lord  with  all  gladness ;  and 
hold  such  in  reputation:1  @°)  because 
for  the  work  of  Christ  he  was  nigh 
unto  death,  not  regarding  his  life,  to 


A.D.  01 
1  Or,  honour  such. 


supply    your    lack    of   service    toward 
me. 

CHAPTER    in.— o   Finally,    my 
brethren,    rejoice    in    the  chap    m     * 
Lord.      To  write  the  same  Original    cool 
things  to  you,  to  me  indeed  clu"on- 


desirous  to  express  his  thanks  and  send  news  by 
Epaphroditus.  But  the  circumstances  of  his  illness 
increased  that  desire  to  greater  earnestness. 

I  may  be  the  less  sorrowful. — There  is  a 
peculiar  pathos  in  this  expression,  as  contrasted  with 
the  completeness  of  joy  described  above  in  verses 
17.  18.  Epaphroditus'  recovery  and  safe  return  would 
take  away  the  "  sorrow  upon  sorrow ;  "  but  the  old 
sorrow  of  captivity,  enforced  inactivity,  and  anxiety 
for  the  condition  of  the  gospel,  would  remain.  The 
expression  of  perfect  joy  belongs  to  the  "  spirit  which 
was  willing "  indeed  ;  the  hint  of  an  unspoken  sorrow 
marks  the  weakness  of  the  flesh. 

(3°)  Not  regarding  his  life.— According  to  the  true 
reading,  the  sense  is  "having  hazarded  his  life";  lite- 
rally, having  gambled  with  his  life,  not  merely  having 
staked  it,  but  staked  it  recklessly.  It  is  possible  that  (as 
Bishop  Wordsworth  suggests)  there  may  be  allusion  to 
the  caution  money,  staked  in  a  cause  to  show  that  it  was 
not  frivolous  and  vexatious,  and  forfeited  in  case  of 
loss ;  and  that  Epaphroditus,  risking  his  life  through 
over-exertion  in  the  cause  of  St.  Paul,  as  a  prisoner 
awaiting  trial,  is  therefore  said  to  have  gambled  with 
liis  life.  This  would  give  a  special  appropriateness 
to  the  allusion.  But  it  is,  perhaps,  too  artificial,  and 
the  figure  is  in  itself  intelligible  and  striking. 

To  supply  your  lack  of  service.— There  is  not 
in  the  original  the  touch  of  reproach  which  our  version 
may  seem  to  imply.  Epaphroditus'  presence  and 
activity  are  said  to  have  "  filled  up  the  one  thing 
wanting"  to  make  the  service  of  the  Philippians 
effective  for  its  purpose. 

III. 

"6.  Original  Conclusion  of  the  Epistle  (chap, 
iii.  1). 
"  Finally    Brethren,    Farewell    in     the 
Lord."] 

(!)  Finally. — The  same  word  is  used  in  2  Cor. 
xiii.  11 ;  Eph.  vi.  10 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  1  (as  also  in  this 
Epistle,  chap.  iv.  8),  to  usher  in  the  conclusion.  Here, 
on  the  contrary,  it  stands  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
Epistle.  Moreover,  the  commendation  above  of  Timothy 
and  Epaphroditus  is  exactly  that  which,  according  to 
St.  Paul's  custom,  would  mark  the  final  sentences  of 
the  whole.  Again,  the  words  "  rejoice  in  the  Lord " 
may,  according  to  the  common  usage  of  the  time 
(although  certainly  that  usage  is  not  adopted  in  other 
Letters  of  St.  Paul),  not  improbably  signify  farewell  in 
the  Lord ;  and  even  if  not  used  in  this  formal  and 
conventional  sense,  yet  certainly  hold  the  position  of 
final  good  wishes,  which  that  sense  implies.  The 
resumption  of  them  in  chap.  iv.  4,  where  the  actual 
conclusion  now  begins,  is  striking.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, highly  probable,  that  in  this  place  the  Letter 
was  originally  drawing  to  an  end,  and  that  some  news 
was  at  that  moment  brought  which  induced  the 
Apostle  to  add  a  second  part,  couched  in  language 
of  equal  affection,  but   of  greater  anxiety  and  more 


emphatic  warning.  Of  such  a  break,  and  resumption 
with  a  far  more  complete  change  of  style,  we  have  a 
notable  instance  at  the  beginning  of  tin"  tenth  chapter 
of  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians ;  as  also  of 
the  addition  of  postscript  after  postscript  in  the  last 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

[7.  Words  of  "Warning  (chaps,  iii.  1— it.  3). 

(1)  Against  the  Judaisers. 

(a)  Warning  against  confidence  "  in  the  flesh?' 

illustrated  by  his  own  renunciation  of  all 
Jewish  privileges  and  hopes,  in  order  to 
have  "  the  righteousness  of  Christ " 
(verses  1 — 9). 

(b)  Warning  against  confidence  in  perfection  a* 

already  attained,  again  illustrated  by  hi* 
own  sense  of  imperfection  and  hope  of 
continual  progress  (verses  10 — L6  . 

(2)  Against  the  Antinomian  Party. 
Contrast   of  the  sensual  and  corrujit    \ 

the  flesh  with  tlie  spirituality  <md  hope 
of  future  perfect  i"ii  which  become  citizen* 
of  heaven  (verses  17 — 21). 

(3)  Against  all  tendency  to  Schism  (cliap. 

iv.  1—3). 

To  write  the  same  things  to  you.— These 
words  may  refer  to  what  goes  before,  in  which  case  the 
reference  must  be  to  "  rejoice  in  the  Lord."  Now.  it  i« 
true  that  this  is  the  burden  of  the  Epistle;  but  this 
interpretation  suits  ill  the  following  words.  *  for  you  it 
is  safe,"  which  obviously  refer  to  some  warning  against 
danger  or  temptatiorl.  Hence  it  is  far  Utter  to  nfii 
them  to  the  abrupt  and  incisive  warnings  that  follow. 

These,  then,  are  said  to  be  a  repetition:  but  of 
what?  Hardly  of  the  former  part  of  this  Spittle,  for 
it  is  difficult  there  to  find  anything  corresjtonding  to 
them.  If  not,  then  it  must  be  of  St.  Paul  ■  previous 
teaching,  by  word  or  by  letter.  For  the  wm  here  of 
the  word  M  to  write,"'  though  it  suits  battel  the  idea  of 
former  communication  by  writing,  cannot  exclude  oral 
teaching.  That  there  was  more  than  one  Kpistle  to 
Philippi  has  been  inferred  (probably,  but  not  certainly  t 
from  an  expression  in  Polyearp's  letter  t«.  the  Philip- 
pians (sect.  3),  speaking  of  "  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul 
to  them.  It  is  not  iu  itself  unlikely  that  another 
Epistle  should  have  been  written  ;  nor  have  we  any 
right  to  argue  decisively  against  it,  on  the  ground  that 
no  such  Epistle  is  found  in  the  canon  of  Scripture. 
But  however  this  may  be.  it  seems  natural  to  refer  to 
St.  Paul's  former  teaching  as  a  whole.  Now, 
St,  Paul  first  preached  at  Philippi.  he  hail  not  long 
before  carried  to  Antioch  the  decree  of  the  c 
against  the  contention  of  "them  of  the  circumcision  ; 
and  as  it  was  addressed  to  the  churches  "  of  Syria  and 
Cilicia,"  he  can  hardlv  have  failed  to  communicate  it, 
when  he  passed  through  both  regions  "connrmii 
churches"  (Acts  xv.  U\  At  Thessalomca.  not  long 
after,  the  jealousy  of  the  Jews  at  his  preach.- 
freedom  of  the  gospel  drove  him  from  the  city  (Acts 
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by  St.  Paul's  Example. 


is  not  grievous,  but  for  you  it  is  safe. 
Chap    iii    2-  (2)  Beware  of  dogs,  beware  of 


iii.    2- 

11.  Warning  evil  workers,  beware  of  the 
against    Juda-  concision.  (3)  Yor  we  are  the 

ismg    sell-con-      .  ...  ,  .   , 

fidence,  con-  circumcision,  which  wor- 
trasted  with  ship  q0^  m  the  spirit,  and 
the    self-aban-        .*.  .        ~,     .  \        ' 

donment  of  rejoice  m  Christ  Jesus, 
faith.  an(j  have  no  confidence  in 


the  flesh.  (*>  Though  I  might  also 
have  confidence  in  the  flesh.  If  any- 
other  man  thinketh  that  he  hath 
whereof  he  might  trust  in  the  flesh, 
I  more :  (5)  circumcised  the  eighth 
day,  of  the  stock  of  Israel,  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  an  Hebrew  of 
the  Hebrews;    as  touching  the  law,  a 


xvii.  5).  When  he  came  to  Macedonia  on  his  next 
journey,  the  {second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  written 
there  and  probably  at  Philippi,  marks  the  first  out- 
burst of  the  Judaising  controversy ;  and  when  he  re- 
turned to  Philippi,  on  his  way  back,  he  had  just 
written  the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians  and  Romans, 
which  deal  exhaustively  with  the  whole  question. 
Nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  his  teaching  at 
Philippi  had  largely  dealt  with  the  warning  against  the 
fndaisers.  What,  then,  more  natural  than  to  introduce 
A  new  warning  on  the  subject — shown  to  be  necessary 
by  news  received— with  the  courteous  half-apology, "  To 
write  the  same  things  to  you,  to  me  is  not  grievous 
(or,  tedious)  but  for  you  it  is  safe,"  making  assurance 
doubly  sure  ? 

(2)  Beware  of  (the)  dogs.— In  Rev.  xxii.  15  "  the 
dogs "  excluded  from  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  seem  to 
be  those  who  are  impure.  In  that  sense  the  Jews 
applied  the  word  to  the  heathen,  as  our  Lord,  for  a 
moment  appearing  to  follow  the  Jewish  usage,  does  to 
the  Syro-Phoeniciau  woman  in  Matt.  xv.  26.  But  here 
the  context  appropriates  the  word  to  the  Judaising 
party,  who  claimed  special  purity,  ceremonial  and 
moral,  and  who  probably  were  not  characterised  by 
peculiar  impurity — such  as,  indeed,  below  (verses  17 — 
21)  would  seem  rather  to  attach  to  the  Antinomiau 
party,  probably  the  extreme  on  the  other  side.  Chry- 
sostom's  hint  that  the  Apostle  means  to  retort  the 
name  upon  them,  as  now  by  their  own  wilful  apostasy 
occupying  the  place  outside  the  spiritual  Israel  which 
once  belonged  to  the  despised  -Gentiles,  is  probably 
right.  Yet  perhaps  there  may  be  some  allusion  to  the 
dogs,  not  as  unclean,  but  as,  especially  in  their  half -wild 
state  in  the  East,  snarling  and  savage,  driving  off  as 
interlopers  all  who  approach  what  they  consider  their 
ground.  Nothing  could  better  describe  the  narrow 
Judaising  spirit. 

Of  evil  workers.— Comp.  2  Cor.  xi.  13,  describing 
the  Judaisers  as  "  deceitful  workers."  Here  the  idea 
is  of  their  energy. in  work,  but  work  for  evil. 

The  concision. — By  an  ironical  play  upon  words 
St.  Paid  declares  his  refusal  to  call  the  circumcision, 
on  which  the  Judaisers  prided  themselves,  by  that 
time-honoured  name  ;  for  "  we,"  he  says,  "  are  the  true 
circumcision,"  the  true  Israel  of  the  new  covenant. 
In  Eph.  ii.  11  (where  see  Note)  he  had  denoted  it  as  the 
"so-called  circumcision  in  the  flesh  made  by  hands." 
Here  he  speaks  more  strongly,  and  calls  it  a  "  con- 
cision," a  mere  outward  mutilation,  no  longer,  as  it 
had  been,  a  "seal"  of  the  covenant  (Rom.  iv.  11). 
There  is  a  still  more  startling  attack  on  the  advocates 
of  circumcision  in  Gal.  v.  12  (where  see  Note). 

(3)  We  are  the  circumcision.— So  in  Col.  ii.  11, 12, 
evidently  alluding  to  baptism  as  the  spiritual  circum- 
cision, he  says,  "  In  whom  ye  were  circumcised  with 
the  circumcision  made  without  hands."  Comp.  Rom. 
ii.  20,  "  Circumcision  is  that  of  the  heart,  in  the  spirit, 
and   not  in  the  letter ; "  and  passages  of  a  similar 


character  in  the  Old  Testament,  such  as  Deut.  x.  16, 
"  Circumcise  therefore  the  foreskin  of  your  hearts ; " 
chap.  xxx.  6,  "  The  Lord  God  will  circumcise  thine 
heart."  Hence  the  spirit  of  St.  Stephen's  reproach, 
"  Ye  uncircumcised  in  heart  and  ears     (Acts  vii.  51). 

"Which  worship  God  in  the  spirit  .  .  .—The 
true  reading  here  is,  who  worship  hy  the  Spirit  of 
God,  the  word  "  worship,"  or  service,  being  that  which 
is  almost  technically  applied  to  the  worship  of  the 
Israelites  as  God's  chosen  people  (Acts  xxvi.  7 ; 
Rom.  ix.  4;  Heb.  ix.  1,  6),  and  which,  with  the 
addition  of  the  epithet  "  reasonable,"  is  claimed  for  the 
Christian  devotion  to  God  in  Christ  (see  Rom.  xii.  1). 
Such  "worship  by  the  Spirit  of  God"  St.  Paul  de- 
scribes in  detail  in  Eom.  viii.,  especially  in  verses  26, 27. 

And  rejoice  (or  rather,  glory)  in  Christ  Jesus. — 
Comp.  Rom.  xv.  17,  "  I  have  therefore  whereof  I 
may  glory  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  and  the  Old 
Testament  quotation  (from  Jer.  ix.  23,  24)  twice  applied 
to  our  Lord,  "  He  that  glorieth,  let  him  glory  in  the 
Lord  "  (1  Cor.  i.  31 ;  2  Cor.  x.  17).  In  Gal.  vi.  14  we 
have  a  still  more  distinctive  expression,  "  God  forbid 
that  I  should  glory,  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  To  glory  in  Christ  is  something  more  than 
even  to  believe  and  to  trust  in  Him;  it  expresses  a  deep 
sense  of  privilege,  both  in  present  thankfulness  and  in 
future  hope. 

In  the  flesh. — The  phrase  is  used  here,  as  not  un- 
frequently,  for  the  present  and  visible  world,  to  which 
we  are  linked  by  our  flesh  (see  John  viii.  15,  "  to  judge 
after  the  flesh ; "  2  Cor.  v.  16,  "  to  know  Christ  after 
the  flesh,"  &c.)  We  have  an  equivalent  phrase  in  an 
earlier  passage,  which  is  throughout  parallel  to  this 
(2  Cor.  xi.  18),  "Many  glory  after  the  flesh."  The 
particular  form  of  expression  is  probably  suggested 
by  the  constant  reference  to  the  circumcision,  which 
is  literally  "  in  the  flesh." 

(5, 6)  The  comparison  with  the  celebrated  passage  in 
2  Cor.  xi.  18 — 23  is  striking,  in  respect  not  only  of 
similarity  of  substance,  but  of  the  change  of  tone  from 
the  indignant  and  impassioned  abruptness  of  the  earlier 
Epistle  to  the  calm  impressiveness  of  this.  The  first 
belongs  to  the  crisis  of  the  struggle,  the  other  to  its 
close.  We  have  also  a  parallel,  though  less  complete, 
in  Rom.  xi.  1,  "  I  also  am  an  Israelite,  of  the  stock  of 
Abraham,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin." 

(5)  Circumcised  the  eighth  day — i.e.,  a  Jew 
born,  not  a  proselyte. 

Of  the  stock  of  Israel — i.e.,  emphatically,  a  true 
scion  of  the  covenanted  stock,  the  royal  race  of  the 
"  Prince  of  God." 

Of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin — i.e.,  the  tribe  of  the 
first  king,  whose  name  the  Apostle  bore ;  the  tribe  to 
whom  belonged  the  holy  city;  the  one  tribe  faithful 
to  the  house  of  Judah  in  the  apostasy  of  the  rest. 

An  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews.— Properly,  a 
Hebrew  descended  from  Hebrews.    The  Hebrew  Jew, 
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for  the  Rigldeousnto*  of  Faith. 


Pharisee;  <6) concerning  zeal,  persecuting 
the  church ;  touching  the  righteousness 
which  is  in  the  law,  blameless.  W  But 
what  things  were  gain  to  me,  those  I 
counted  loss  for  Christ.  <8>  Yea  doubt- 
less, and  I  count  all  things  but  loss  for 


the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  Jesus  my  Lord:  for  whom  I 
have  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things,  and 
do  count  them  but  dung,  that  I  may 
win  Christ,  W  and  be  found  in  him,  not 
having  mine  own  righteousness,  which 


who  retained,  wherever  born,  the  old  tongue,  education, 
«nd  customs  of  his  fathers,  held  himself  superior  to 
the  Grecian  or  Hellenist,  who  had  to  assimilate  him- 
self, as  to  the  language,  so  to  the  thoughts  and  habits, 
of  the  heathen  around  him.  St.  Paul  united  the  ad- 
vantages both  of  the  true  Hebrew,  brought  up  at  the 
feet  of  Gamaliel,  and  of  the  Hellenist  of  Tarsus, 
familiar  with  Greek  language,  literature,  and  thought. 
Compare  his  own  words  to  his  countrymen  from  the 
steps  of  the  Temple  as  illustrating  the  whole  passage : 
**  I  verily  am  a  J  ew,  born  in  Tarsus,  a  city  in  Cilicia, 
yet  brought  up  in  this  city  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  and 
taught  according  to  the  perfect  manner  of  the  law  of 
the  fathers,  and  was  zealous  before  God  .  .  .  and  I 
persecuted  this  way  unto  the  death"  (Acts  xxii.  3,  4). 

As  touching  the  law,  a  Pharisee.— Comp. 
Acts  xxiii.  6,  "  I  am  a  Pharisee,  and  the  son  of 
Pharisees;"  and  xxvi.  5,  "according  to  the  straitest 
sect  of  our  religion  I  lived  a  Pharisee."  In  these 
words  St.  Paul  passes  from  his  inherited  Judaic 
privileges,  to  the  intense  Judaism  of  his  own  personal 
life. 

<6)  Concerning  zeal,  persecuting  the  church. 
— The  word  u  zeal "  (as  in  Acts  xxii.  3)  is  probably  used 
almost  technically  to  describe  his  adhesion  to  the 
principles  of  the  "  Zealots,"  who,  following  the 
example  of  Phinehas,  were  for  "  executing  judgment " 
at  once  on  all  heathens  as  traitors,  ready  alike  to  slay  or 
to  be  slain  for  the  Law.  He  shows  how  in  this  he 
departed  from  the  teaching  of  Gamaliel,  when  he  was 
" exceedingly  mad  against"  the  Christians,  and  "per- 
secuted them  even  unto  strange  cities." 

Touching  the  righteousness  which  is  in 
the  law,  blameless.— The  "  righteousness  in  Law," 
which  our  Lord  called  "the  righteousness  of  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees"  (Matt.  v.  20),  is  the  righteousness  accord- 
ing to  rule,  in  which  a  man,  like  the  rich  young  ruler, 
might  think  himself  "  blameless,"  and  even  hope  to  go 
beyond  it  in  "  counsels  of  perfection  " — not  the  righte- 
ousness according  to  principle,  which  can  never  fulfil 
or  satisfy  itself.  While  St.  Paul  confined  himself  to 
the  lower  form  of  righteousness,  he  could  feel  himself 
"  blameless ;  "  but  when  he  began  to  discern  this 
higher  righteousness  in  the  Law,  then  he  felt  the 
terrible  condemnation  of  the  Law,  on  which  he  dwells 
so  emphatically  in  Rom.  vii.  7 — 12. 

(")  I  counted  loss  .  .  . — Not  merely  worthless, 
but  worse  than  worthless ;  because  preventing  the  sense 
of  spiritual  need  and  helplessness  which  should  bring 
to  Christ,  and  so,  while  "  gaining  all  the  world,"  tend- 
ing to  the  "loss  of  his  own  soul."  St.  Paul  first 
applies  this  declaration  to  the  Jewish  privilege  and 
dignity  of  which  he  had  spoken.  Then,  not  content 
with  this,  he  extends  it  to  "  all  things  "  which  were  his 
to  sacrifice  for  Christ. 

(8)  For  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge.— The 
word  "  excellency  "  is  here  strictly  used  to  indicate  (as 
in  2  Cor.  iii.  9,  10,  11)  that  the  knowledge  of  Christ  so 
surpasses  all  other  knowledge,  and,  indeed,  all  other 
blessings  whatever,  as  to  make  them  less  than  nothing. 
As    Chrysostom    says   here,    "When    the    sun   hath 


appeared,  it  is  loss  to  sit  by  a  candle."  The  light  of 
the  candle  in  the  sunlight  actually  casta  a  shadow. 
How  that  knowledge  is  gained  wo  learn  in  ] 
18,  "That  Christ  may  dwell  in  your  heart  t»  by  faith : 
that  ye,  being  rooted  and  grouiid.-d  in  love,  may  .  .  . 
know  the  love  of  Christ,  which  passeth  knnwl.  : 

Dung. — The  word  appears  to  mean  "  refuse  "  of  any 
kind.  The  sense  adopted  in  our  version  is  common. 
Dr.  Lightfoot,  however,  quotes  instances  of  its  use  for 
the  fragments  from  a  feast,  and  remarks  n  the  old 
derivation  of  the  word  from  that  which  is  "  thrown  to 
dogs,"  which,  however  etymologically  questionable, 
shows  the  idea  attached  to  tho  word.  This  use  would 
suit  well  enough  with  the  ideas  suggested  by  the  retort 
of  the  name  "  dogs  "  on  the  Judaisers. 

I  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things.— There  mom 
to  be  here  a  play  on  words.     These  things  WW 
has  said)  loss ;  he  suffered  the  loss  of  them  i  and  the 
loss  of  a  loss  is  a  "  gain." 

That  I  may  win  (properly,  gain)  Christ,  and 
be  found  in  him.— The  line  of  thought  in  tin- 
two  clauses  is  like  that  of  Gal.  iv.  9,  "  Now  that  ye 
have  known  God,  or  rather  are  known  of  God."  The 
first  idea  suggested  by  tho  coutext  is  tliat  of  "  gain- 
ing Christ,"  finding  Him  and  laying  hold  of  Him  by 
faith;  but  this,  if  taken  alone,  is  unsatisfactory,  a* 
resting  too  much  on  the  action  of  man.  I 
St.  Paul  adds,  and  "be  found  (of  God)  in  Him." 
drawn  into  union  with  Him  by  the  grace  of  God,  so  that 
we  may  "dwell  in  Him,  and  He  in  us," and  be  "found" 
abiding  in  Him  in  each  day  of  God's  visitation. 

(9)  Not  having  mine  own  righteousness,  which 
is  of  the  law.— This  is  not  the  same  as  " _ righteous- 
ness in  the  Law,"  that  is,  defined  bylaw.  It  is  I  righte- 
ousness resulting  from  the  works  of  the  Law  fQsl  ii. 
16),  earned  by  an  obedience  to  tho  Law,  which  is 
"mine  own  " — " notef  grace,  but  of  debt"  (Rom.  iv.  i j 
— such  as  St.  Paul  declares  (in  Rom.  x.  3— 6)  to  have 
been  blindly  sought  by  Israel,  which  he  there  defines 
as  "  life  by  doing  the  things  of  the  Law."  We  hare 
here,  and  in  the  following  words,  a  remarkable  link  of 
connection  with  the  earlier  Epistles  of  the  Judaising 
controversy,  corresponding  to  Eph.  ii.  8—10,  but  cast 
more  nearly  in  the  ancient  mould.  Yet  it  is.  after  all, 
only  the  last  echo  of  the  old  controversy,  which  we 
trace  so  clearly  in  the  Galatian  and  Roman  Mw 
The  battle  is  now  virtually  won,  and  it  ouly  needs  to 
complete  the  victory.  J  «._., 

But  .  .  .  the  righteousness  which  is  of  Caod. 
by  (on  condition  of)  faith— This  verse  is  notable. as 
describing  the  true  righteousness;  first  imi>erfectly, 
as  coming  "  through  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,"  ad. 
tion  which  discloses  to  us  only  its  means,  and  not  its 
origin;  next,  completely,  as  "a  righteousness  coming 
from  God  on  the  sole  condition  of  faith  '— faitli  beug 
here  viewed  not  as  the  means,  but  as  the  condition, 
of  receiving  the  divine  gift  (as  in  Acts  m.  16).  It  may 
be  noted  that  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  we  have 
righteousness  "through  faith,"  "from  faith,  of 
faith;"  for  there  it  was  needful  to  bring  out  in i  various 
forms  the  importance  of  faith.    Here,  now  that  the 
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is  of  the  law,  but  that  which  is  through 
the  faith  of  Christ,  the  righteousness 
which  is  of  God  by  faith :  <10>  that  I  may 
know  him,  and  the  power  of  his  resur- 
rection, and  the  fellowship  of  his  suffer- 
ings, being  made  conformable  unto  his 
death ;  (11)  if  by  any  means  I  might 
attain  unto  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 


(12)  Not  as  though  I  had  already  attained, 
either  were  already  perfect :  chap.  iii.  12— 
but  I  follow  after,  if  that  16.  Disclaimer 
I  may  apprehend  that  for  ^  hicmhSfti££ 
which  also  I  am  appre-  perfection  al- 
hended    of    Christ  Jesus,  ready  attained. 

(13)  Brethren,  I  count  not  myself  to 
have  apprehended:   but  this  one  thing 


urgent  necessity  has  passed,  we  have  the  stress  laid 
simply  on  the  opposition  of  the  gift  of  God  through 
Christ  to  the  merit  of  the  works  of  the  Law ;  and  faith 
occupies  a  less  prominent,  though  not  less  indispensable, 
position.     (See  Eph.  ii.  8 — 10,  and  Note  thereon.) 

(10)  Inseparably  connected  with  the  possession  of 
this  "  righteousness  of  God  "  is  the  knowledge  of  Christ, 
or  more  exactly,  the  gaining  the  knowledge  of  Christ 
(see  verse  8),  by  conformity  both  to  His  suffering  and 
death,  and  also  to  His  resurrection.  This  "  conformity 
to  the  image  of  Christ"  (Rom.  viii.  29,  30) — with  which 
compare  the  having  "  Christ  formed  within  us "  of 
Gal.  iv.  19) — is  made  by  St.  Paul  the  substance  of  the 
gracious  predestination  of  God,  preceding  the  call,  the 
justification,  the  glorification,  which  mark  the  various 
epochs  of  Christian  life. 

(10,  ll)  The  order  of  these  verses  is  notable  and 
instructive.  (1)  First  comes  the  knowledge  of  "  the 
power  of  the  Resm-rection."  What  this  is  we  see  by 
examining  it  as  historically  the  main  subject  of  the 
first  apostolic  preaching.  There  it  is  considered,  as 
in  St.  Peter's  first  sermons,  as  giving  the  earnest 
of  "forgiveness,"  or  "blotting  out  of  sins,"  and  the 
"gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  (Acts  ii. 38;  iii.  13,  26),  or, 
as  St.  Paul  expresses  it,  of  "justification  from  all 
things  "  (Acts  xiii.  38,  39).  This  same  idea  is  wrought 
out  fully  in  his  Epistles.  Thus,  for  example,  without  it 
(1  Cor.  xv.  17)  "  we  are  still  in  our  sins."  It  is  the 
pledge  of  our  justification  (Rom.  v.  1),  and  the  means 
of  our  being  "  alive  unto  God  "  (Rom.  vi.  11).  Hence 
"  the  power,"  or  efficacy,  "  of  His  resurrection  "  is  the 
justification,  and  regeneration  inseparable  from  it,  which 
lie  at  the  entrance  of  Christian  Hfe.  (2)  Next  comes 
the  "  partaking  of  His  sufferings  "  and  "  conformity  to 
His  death,"  which  are  the  "  taking  up  the  cross,  and 
following  Him,"  in  the  obedience  even  unto  death. 
This  "fellowship  of  sufferings,"  coming  partly  from 
the  sin  of  others,  partly  from  our  own,  is  the  constant 
theme  of  the  New  Testament.  (See  1  Pet.  iv.  13; 
Rom.  viii.  17;  2  Cor.  i.  5;  Col.  i.  24;  2  Tim.  ii.  11.) 
The  "  conformity  to  His  death  "  is  the  completion  of 
the  death  unto  sin.  described  as  "  mortification  "  of  sin 
(Col.  iii.  5) ;  "  as  bearing  about  in  the  body  the  dying 
(or,  properly,  mortification)  of  the  Lord  Jesus" 
(2  Cor.  iv.  10) ;  or  more  frequently  as  being  u  crucified 
with  Christ,"  "  the  world  to  us  and  we  to  the  world  " 
(Gal.  ii.  20;  v.  24;  vi.  14).  (3)  Lastly  comes  the 
"  attainment  to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,"  properly, 
"the  resurrection  from  the  dead,"  which  is  (see  Luke 
xx.  35)  the  resurrection  unto  Hfe  and  the  glorification 
in  Him,  so  nobly  described  below  (verses  20,  21). 
"  If  we  have  been  planted  together  in  the  likeness  of 
His  death,  we  shall  be  also  in  the  fikeness  of  His 
resurrection"  (Rom.  vi.  5).  For  of  our  resurrection 
(see  1  Cor.  xv.  12 — 23)  His  resurrection  is  not  only  the 
pledge,  but  the  earnest.    Note  how  in  1  Thess.  iv. 


14 — 18,  and  1  Cor.  xv.  51 — 57,  the  whole  description 
is  only  of  the  resurrection  unto  life,  and  compare  the 
first  resurrection  of  Rev.  xx.  6.  This  is  the  completion 
of  all ;  St.  Paul  dared  not  as  yet  anticipate  it  with  the 
confidence  which  hereafter  soothed  his  dying  hour 
(2  Tim.  iv.  7,  8). 

Yerses  12 — 16  lead  us  from  the  warning  against 
trust  in  human  merit  to  deprecate  the  supposition  of 
a  perfection  here  attained  even  in  Christ.  The  tran- 
sition is  natural.  The  same  spirit  which  shows  itself 
undisguisedly  in  the  one  pretension,  comes  out  half- 
concealed  in  the  other. 

(!2)  Not  as  though.  .  .  .—The  tenses  are  here  varied. 
Not  as  though  I  ever  yet  attained,  or  liave  been  already 
made  perfect.  To  "  attain,"  or  receive  (probably  the 
prize,  see  verse  14),  is  a  single  act ;  "  to  be  perfected  " 
a  continuous  process.  Clearly  St.  Paul  has  no  belief, 
either  in  any  indefectible  grasp  of  salvation,  or  in  any 
attainment  of  full  spiritual  perfection  on  this  side  of 
the  grave.  We  may  note  our  Lord's  use  of  the  word  "  to 
be  perfected  "  to  signify  His  death  (Luke  xiii.  32),  and  a 
similar  application  of  the  word  to  Him  in  Heb.  ii.  10 ; 
v.  9 ;  also  the  use  of  the  words  "  made  perfect "  to 
signify  the  condition  of  the  glorified  (Heb.  xi.  40 ;  xii. 
23). 

If  that  I  may  apprehend  that  for  which  also 
I  am  (rather,  was)  apprehended  of  Christ  Jesus.— 
The  metaphor  throughout  is  of  the  race,  in  which  he,  like 
an  eager  runner,  stretches  out  continually  to  "  grasp  " 
the  prize.  But  (following  out  the  same  line  of  thought 
as  in  verses  7,  8)  he  is  unwilling  to  lay  too  much  stress 
on  his  own  exertions,  and  so  breaks  in  on  the  metaphor, 
by  the  remembrance  that  he  himself  was  once  grasped, 
at  his  conversion,  by  the  saving  hand  of  Christ,  and  so 
only  put  in  a  condition  to  grasp  the  pi'ize.  The  exact 
translation  of  the  words  which  we  render  "  that  for 
which,"  &c.,  is  doubtful.  Our  version  supplies  an  object 
after  the  verb  "  apprehend,"  whereas  the  cognate  verb 
"  attained  "  is  used  absolutely ;  and  the  expression  as  it 
here  stands  is  rather  cumbrous.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
simpler  to  render  "inasmuch  as"  or  "seeing  that" 
(as  in  Rom.  v.  12 ;  2  Cor.  v.  4).  The  hope  to  apprehend 
rests  on  the  knowledge  that  he  had  been  apprehended 
by  One  "  out  of  whose  hand  no  man  could  pluck  "  him. 

(13)  I  count  not  myself  .  .  . — The  "  I "  is  em- 
phatic, evidently  in  contrast  with  some  of  those  who 
thought  themselves  "perfect."  (See  verse  15.)  Not 
only  does  St.  Paul  refuse  to  count  that  he  has  ever  yet 
"  attained;  "  he  will  not  allow  that  he  is  yet  in  a  posi- 
tion even  to  grasp  at  the  prize.     (Comp.  1  Cor.  ix.  27.) 

Forgetting  those  things  which  are  behind  . .  . 
— The  precept  is  absolutely  general,  applying  to  past- 
blessings,  past  achievements,  even  past  sins.  The 
ineradicable  instinct  of  hope,  which  the  wisdom  of  the 
world  (not  unreasonably  if  this  life  be  all)  holds  to  be  a 
delusion,  or  at  best  a  condescension  to  weakness,  is 
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I  do,  forgetting  those  things  which  are 
behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto  those 
things  which  are  before,  (14)  I  press 
toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the 
high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus. 
(15J  Let  us  therefore,  as  many  as  be 
perfect,  be  thus  minded :  and  if  in  any 
thing  ye  be  otherwise  minded,  God  shall 
reveal  even  this  unto  you.     (16)  Never- 


theless, whereto  we  have  already  at- 
tained, let  us  walk  by  the  same  rul«\  1. 1 
us  mind  the  same  thing,    08  Brethr.  n, 
be    followers    together  of  r, 
me,  and  mark  them  which  21    P  wirnh^ 
walk  so  as  ye  have  us  for  an  against 
ensample       <»)  (For  many  SSSJffift 
walk,    of    whom    I    have  of  \ 
told  you  often,  and  now  ,hip  of  he»TeD- 


sanctioned  in  the  gospel  as  an  anticipation  of  im- 
mortality. Accordingly  hope  is  made  a  rational 
principle,  and  is  always  declared  to  be,  not  only  a 
privilege,  hut  a  high  Christian  duty,  co-ordinate  with 
faith  and  love  (as  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  13 ;  Eph.  iv.  4).  St. 
Paul  does  not  scruple  to  say  that,  if  we  have  it  not,  for 
the  next  life  as  well  as  this,  we  Christians  are  "of 
all  men  most  miserable  "  (1  Cor.  xv.  19).  Hence  past 
blessing  is  but  an  earnest  of  the  future ;  past  achieve- 
ments of  good  are  stepping-stones  to  greater  things ; 
past  sins  are  viewed  in  that  true  repentance  which 
differs  from  remorse  — "  the  sorrow  of  this  world 
which  worketh  death  "  (2  Cor.  vii.  10) — in  having  a  sure 
and  certain  hope  of  the  final  conquest  of  all  sin.  The 
"  eternal  life  "  in  Christ  is  a  present  gift,  but  one  test 
of  its  reality  in  the  present  is  its  possession  of  the 
promise  of  the  future. 

(14)  The  high  calling  of  God.— Properly,  the  call- 
ing which  is  above — i.e.  (much  as  in  Col.  iii.  12),  "  the 
heavenly  calling,"— which  is  "  of  God,"  proceeding  from 
His  will,  for  "  whom  He  predestinated,  them  He  also 
called  "  (Rom.  viii.  30) ;  and  is  "  in  Christ  Jesus  "  in 
virtue  of  the  unity  with  Him,  in  which  we  are  at  once 
justified  and  sanctified. 

(15)  Perfect. — The  word  is  apparently  used  with  a 
touch  of  irony  (as  perhaps  the  word  "spiritual"  in 
Gal.  vi.  1),  in  reference  to  those  who  hold  themselves 
"  to  have  already  attained,  to  be  already  perfect."  It 
is,  indeed,  mostly  used  of  such  maturity  in  faith  and 
grace  as  may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  attained  here  (Matt, 
v.  48  ;  1  Cor.  ii.  6  ;  xiv.  20 ;  Eph.  iv.  13  ;  Col.  i.  28  ;  iv. 
12  ;  Heb.  v.  14).  But,  strictly  speaking,  this  life,  as  St. 
Paul  urges  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  10, 11,  is  but  childhood,  prepar- 
ing for  the  full  manhood,  or  "perfection"  of  the  next ; 
and  his  disclaimer  of  perfection  above  suggests  that  this 
higher  meaning  should  in  this  passage  be  kept  in  view. 
The  prospect  of  being  "  perfect "  in  indefectible  faith 
or  grace  is  the  Christian's  hope ;  the  claim  to  be  already 
"perfect"  is  always  recurring  in  various  forms — all 
natural  but  unwarrantable  anticipations  of  heaven  on 
earth.  St.  Paul,  by  a  striking  paradox,  bids  those  who 
hold  themselves  perfect  to  prove  that  they  are  so  by  a 
consciousness  of  imperfection.  If  they  have  it  not,  he 
says,  they  have  something  yet  to  learn.  "  God  will 
reveal  even  this  unto  them."  The  conviction  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  unites  inseparably  the  "  conviction  of  sin  " 
and  the  "  conviction  of  righteousness."  The  "  judg- 
ment "  of  absolute  decision  between  them  is  not  yet. 

(16)  Let  us  walk  .  .  . — In  this  verse  the  last  words 
appear  to  be  an  explanatory  gloss.  The  original  runs 
thus :  Nevertheless — as  to  that  to  which  we  did  attain 
— let  us  walk  by  the  same.  The  word  "walk"  is 
always  used  of  pursuing  a  course  deliberately  chosen. 
(See  Acts  xxi.  24;  Rom.  iv.  12;  Gal.  v.  25.)  The 
nearest  parallel  (from  which  the  gloss  is  partly  taken) 
is  Gal.  vi.  16,  "  As  many  as  walk  by  this  rule,  peace  be 
upon  them."     In  this  passage  there  seems  to  be  the 


same  double  reference  which  has  pervaded  all  St.  Paul's 
practical  teaching.  He  is  anxious  for  two  tiling— that 
they  should  keep  on  in  one  course,  and  that  nil  should 
keep  on  together.  In  both  senses  he  addresses  the 
"perfect;"  he  will  have  them  understand  that  th.-v 
have  attained  only  one  thing — to  be  in  tin  right  juith. 
and  that  it  is  for  them  to  continue  in  it;  he  also 
bids  them  refrain  from  setting  themselves  up  afore 
"the  imperfect ;"  for  the  very  fact  of  division  would 
mark  them  as  still  "  carnal,"  mere  "  babes  in  Christ  ** 
(1  Cor.  iii.  1—4). 

(17—21)  ln  these  verses  St.  Paul  turns  from  the  party 
of  Pharisaic  perfection  to  the  opposite  party  of  Anti- 
nomian  profligacy,  claiming,  no  doulit.  to  walk  in  tho 
way  of  Christian  liberty  which  ho  preached.  'J 
existence  of  these  two  parties  was,  it  may  bo  remarked, 
a  feature  of  the  Gnosticism  already  beginning  to  ihow 
itself  in  the  Church.  He  deals  with  this  perfankm 
of  liberty  into  licentiousness  in  exactly  the  BUM  spirit 
as  in  Rom.  vi.,  but  with  greater  brevity;  with  less  of 
argument  and  more  of  grave  condemnation.  It  stands, 
indeed,  he  says,  self -condemned,  by  the  very  faet  of 
our  present  citizenship  in  heaven,  and  our  growth 
towards  the  future  perfection  of  likeness  to  Chri-t  ii» 
glory. 

(17)  Followers  together  of  me.— The  word  is 
pecidiar.  It  signifies  unite  in  following  me.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  genius  of  the  whole  Epistle,  St.  Paul 
offers  his  example  as  a  help  not  only  to  rectitude  hut 
to  unity.     For  the  simple  phrase  "followers 

see  1  Cor.  iv.  16;  xi.  1 ;  1  Thess.  i.  ti :  2  Thess.  iii.  !». 
In  1  Cor.  xi.  1,  a  passage  dealing  with  the  right  re- 
straints of  Christian  liberty,  we  have  the  ground  OB. 
which  the  exhortation  is  based,  "  Be  ye  follow 
me.  even  as  I  also  am  of  Christ"  In  that  eon 
ness,  knowing  the  peculiar  power  of  example,  ln.th  for 
teaching  and  for  encouragement,  St.  Paul  will  not  allow 
even  humility  to  prevent  his  bringing  it  to  bear  upon 
them.  Yet  even  then  wo  note  how  gladly  he  escapes 
from  " followers  of  me"  to  the  " having  xu  for  an 
example." 

(18)  Even  weeping.— The  especial  sorrow,  we  can- 
not doubt,  lay  in  this,  that  the  Antinomian  profligacy 
sheltered  itself  under  his  own  preaching  of  liberty  and 
of  the  superiority  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Law 

The  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ.— Hero 
again  (as  in  the  application  of  the  epithet  "dogs  in 
verse  2)  St.  Paul  seems  to  retort  on  those  whom  he  re- 
buked a  name  which  they  may  probably  have  given  to 
their  opponents.  The  Judaising  tenets  were,  indeed, 
in  a  true  sense,  an  enmity  to  that  cross,  which  was  to 
the  Jews  a  stumbling-block,"  because,  as  St  rtul 
shows  at  large  in  the  Galatian  and  Roman  Epistles, 
tWtrenched  upon  faith  in  the  all-sufficient  atonement 
and  so  (as  he  expresses  it  with  starting  emphasis  made 
Christ  to  "  be  dead  in  vain."    But  the  doctrine  of  tho 
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tell  you  even  weeping,  that  they  are  the 
enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ :  (19)  whose 
end  is  destruction,  whose  God  is  their 
belly,  and  whose  glory  is  in  their  shame, 


who  mind  earthly  things.)  (2°)  For  our 
conversation  is  in  heaven ;  from  whence 
also  we  look  for  the  Saviour,  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ :   (21^  who  shall  change  our 


Cross  has  two  parts,  distinct,  yet  inseparable.  There  is 
the  cross  winch  He  alone  bore  for  us,  of  which  it  is 
our  comfort  to  know  that  we  need  only  believe  in  it, 
and  cannot  share  it.  There  is  also  the  cross  which  we 
are  "  to  take  up  and  follow  Him  "  (Matt.  x.  38 ;  xvi. 
24),  in  the  "  fellowship  of  His  sufferings  and  conformity 
to  His  death,"  described  above  (verses  10, 11).  St.  Paul 
unites  both  in  the  striking  passage  which  closes  his 
Galatian  Epistle  (vi.  14).  He  says,  "  God  forbid  that  I 
should  glory,  save  in  the  cross  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ !  "  but  he  adds,  •"  whereby  the  world  is  crucified 
unto  me,  and  I  to  the  world."  Under  cover,  perhaps, 
■of  absolute  acceptance  of  the  one  form  of  this  great 
doctrine,  the  Antinomian  party,  "  continuing  in  sin  that 
grace  might  abound,"  were,  in  respect  of  the  other, 
•'  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ." 

(19)  Whose  end  is  destruction  .  .  .  . — The 
intense  severity  of  this  verse  is  only  paralleled  by 
such  passages  as  2  Tim.  ii.  1 — 5 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  12 — 22 ; 
Jude,  verses  4,  8,  12,  13.  All  express  the  burning 
indignation  of  a  true  servant  of  Christ  against  those 
who  "  turn  the  grace  of  God  into  lasciviousness,"  and 
"'after  escaping  the  pollutions  of  the  world  through  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  are 
-again  entangled  therein  and  overcome." 

Whose  God  is  their  belly.  —  A  stronger  re- 
iteration of  Rom.  xvi.  18,  "  They  serve  not  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  but  their  own  belly."  Note  the  emphasis 
laid  on  "  feasting  and  rioting  "  in  2  Pet.  ii.  13 ;  Jude, 
verse  12. 

Whose  glory  is  in  their  shame.— As  the  pre- 
ceding clause  refers  chiefly  to  self-indulgence,  so  this  to 
impurity.  Comp.  Eph.  v.  12,  "  It  is  a  shame  even  to 
speak  of  those  things  which  are  done  of  them  in  secret." 
M  To  glory  in  their  shame  " — to  boast,  as  a  mark  of 
spirituality,  the  unbridled  license  which  is  to  all  pure 
spirits  a  shame — is  the  hopeless  condition  of  the  repro- 
bate, who  "  not  only  do  these  things,  but  have  pleasure 
in  those  who  do  them"  (Rom.  i.  32). 

Who  mittd  earthly  things.— This  last  phrase, 
which  in  itself  might  seem  hardly  strong  enough  for  a 
■climax  to  a  passage  so  terribly  emphatic,  may  perhaps 
be  designed  to  bring  out  by  contrast  the  glorious  pas- 
sage which  follows.  But  it  clearly  marks  the  opposi- 
tion between  the  high  pretension  to  enlightened 
spirituality  and  the  gross  carnal  temper  which  it 
•covers,  grovelling  (so  to  speak)  on  earth,  incapable  of 
rising  to  heaven. 

<20)  Our  conversation.— The  original  may  signify 
•either  "  our  city  "  or  "  our  citizenship  "  is  in  heaven. 
But  botli  the  grammatical  form  and  the  ordinary  usage 
of  the  word  (not  elsewhere  found  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment) point  to  the  former  sense ;  which  is  also  far 
better  accordant  with  the  general  wording  of  the  pas- 
sage. For  the  word  "  is  "  is  the  emphatic  word,  which 
signifies  "  actually  exists  " ;  and  the  reference  to  the 
Appearance  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  obviously  sug- 
gested by  the  thought  that  with  it  will  also  come  the 
manifestation  of  the  "  Jerusalem  which  is  above  .  .  . 
the  mother  of  us  all "  (Gal.  iv.  26) ;  as  in  Rev.  xxi.  2, 
"  I  saw  the  holy  city,  the  new  Jerusalem,  coming  down 
from  heaven."  The  force  of  the  passage  would,  how- 
ever, in  either  case  be  much  the  same.     "  Their  mind 


is  on  earth;  our  country  is  in  heaven,"  and  to  it  our 
affections  cling,  even  during  our  earthly  pilgrimage. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  remember  the  famous  words  of 
Plato  of  his  Divine  Republic,  "  In  heaven,  perhaps,  the 
embodiment  of  it  is  stored  up  for  any  one  who  wills  to 
see  it,  and  seeing  it,  to  claim  liis  place  therein "  (Sep. 
ix.,  p.  592b).  But  the  infinite  difference  between  the 
shadowy  republic  of  the  philosopher,  to  which  each 
has  to  rise,  if  he  can,  by  his  own  spiritual  power,  and 
the  well-centred  "kingdom  of  God,"  is  suggested  by 
the  very  words  that  follow  here.  The  kingdom  is  real, 
because  there  is  a  real  King,  who  has  given  us  a  place 
there,  who  will  one  day  be  manifested  to  take  us  home. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  city  is  spoken  of  as  ours 
already.  As  all  the  citizens  of  Philippi,  the  Roman 
colony,  were  citizens  of  the  far  distant  imperial  city,  so 
the  Philippian  Christians  even  now  were  citizens  of  the 
better  country  in  heaven.     (See  Eph.  ii.  19.) 

We  look  for. — Properly,  we  eagerly  ic  ait  for.  The 
word  is  a  peculiar  and  striking  expression  of  longing, 
found  also  in  Rom.  viii.  19,  2'S,  25,  "  The  earnest  ex- 
pectation of  the  creature  waiteth  for  the  manifestation 
of  the  sons  of  God  "  (where  see  Note). 

The  Saviour. — The  title  is  emphatic  in  relation  to 
the  hope  of  perfected  salvation  which  follows.  But  we 
note  that  the  use  of  the  word  u  Saviour  "  by  St.  Paul 
is  peculiar  to  the  later  Epistles,  and  especially  frequent 
in  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  It  is  found  also  again  and 
again  in  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter. 

(21)  who  shall  change  .  .  .—This  passage  needs 
more  accurate  translation.  It  should  be,  who  shall 
change  the  fashion  of  the  body  of  our  ]i  urn  illation,  to 
be  conformed  to  the  body  of  His  glory.  (1)  On  the  dif- 
ference between  "  fashion  "  and  -  form,"  see  chap.  ii.  7,  8. 
The  contrast  here  signifies  that  humiliation  is  but  the 
outward  fashion  or  vesture  of  the  body ;  the  likeness 
to  Christ  is,  and  will  be  seen  to  be,  its  essential  and 
characteristic  nature.  This  "  humiliation  "  marks  our 
condition  in  this  life,  as  fallen  from  our  true  humanity 
under  the  bondage  of  sin  and  death.  The  body  is  not 
really  "  vile,"  though  it  is  fallen  and  degraded. 
(2)  "  His  glory  "  is  His  glorified  human  nature,  as  it  was 
after  the  Resurrection,  as  it  is  now  in  His  ascended 
majesty,  as  it  shall  be  seen  at  His  second  coming. 
What  it  is  and  will  be  we  gather  from  the  sublime  de- 
scriptions of  Rev.  i.  13 — 16;  xix.  12 — 16;  xx.  11. 
What  is  here  briefly  described  as  change  to  conformity 
with  that  glory  is  worked  out  in  1  Cor.  xv.  42 — 
44,  53,  54,  into  the  contrast  between  corruption  and 
incorruption,  dishonour  and  glory,  weakness  and  power, 
the  natural  (animal)  body  and  the  spiritual  body.  In 
2  Cor.  iii.  18,  iv.  16,  we  read  of  the  beginning  of 
glorification  in  the  spirit  here;  in  2  Cor.  iv.  17,  18, 
v.  1 — i,  of  the  completion  of  "  the  exceeding  weight  of 
glory  "  in  the  hereafter,  as  glorifying  also  "  our  house 
which  is  in  heaven.  St.  John  describes  that  glorifica- 
tion with  brief  emphatic  solemnity.  "  We  shall  be  like 
Him,  for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is,"  and  draws  out 
explicitly  the  moral  which  St.  Paul  here  implies, 
'•  Every  man  that  hath  tins  hope  purifieth  himself, 
even  as  He  is  pure." 

According  to  the  working  .  .  .—Properly,  in 
virtue  of  the  effectual  ivorking  of  His  power  to  subject 
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vile  body,  that  it  may  be  fashioned  like 
unto  his  glorious  body,  according  to  the 
working  whereby  he  is  able  even  to 
subdue  all  things  unto  himself. 

CHAPTER  IV.  — W  Therefore,  my 
brethren  dearly  beloved  and  longed  for, 
my  joy  and  crown,  so  stand  fast  in  the 


Ex/tortation  to  I 


(8)I  beseech 
-  Chap.  far.  1—3. 


Lord,  my  dearly  beloved. 
Euodias,  and  beseech  Syn 
tyche,    that    they    be 
the    same    mind    in    the  horution.  fim" 
Lord.      <«)  And   I   intreat  tolml1* 
thee  also,  true  yokefellow,  help  thoae 
women  which  laboured  with  me  in  the 
gospel,    with  Clement    also,  and 


all  things  to  Himself.  Coinp.  Eph.  i.  19 ;  iii.  7,  and 
Notes  there.  Here,  as  there,  St.  Paul  speaks  of  His 
power  as  not  dormant  or  existing  in  mere  capacity,  but 
as  energetic  in  working,  unhasting  and  unresting. 
Here  briefly,  as  more  fully  in  the  celebrated  passage  of 
the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (chap.  xv.  24—28) 
he  describes  it  as  "  subduing  all  things  unto  Himself," 
till  the  consummation  of  this  universal  conquest  in  the 
Last  Judgment  and  the  delivery  of  "  the  kingdom  to 
God,  even  the  Father  .  .  .  that  God  may  be  all  in 
all."  Of  that  power  the  primary  exhibition,  in  which 
He  is  pleased  to  delight,  is  in  salvation,  gradually  pre- 
paring His  own  for  heaven ;  the  secondary  exhibition, 
undertaken  under  a  moral  necessity,  is  in  retributive 
judgment.  It  is  of  the  former  only  that  St.  Paul 
speaks  here,  as  it  shall  be  made  perfect  in  the  resur- 
rection unto  eternal  life. 

IY. 

[8.  Conclusion  of  the  Epistle  (chap.  iv.  1 — 23). 
Final  Exhortation — 

(a)  To  unity,  with  especial  mention  of  Euodia, 
Syntyche,  and  others  (verses  1 — 3). 
t  (b)  To  joy,  confident  in  the  power  of  prayer, 
and  resting  in  the  peace  of  God  (verses 
4—7). 
(c)   To  conformity  with  all  that  is  good  after 
the  apostolic  model  (verses  8 — 9). 
Thanks  for  the  Philippian  Offerings. 

(a)  Declaration  that  he  could  not  claim  them 

of  necessity  (verses  10 — 13). 

(b)  Grateful  remembrance  of  their  former  libe- 

rality (verses  14 — 17). 

(c)  Blessing  on  their  present  sacrifice  offered 

through  him  to  God  (verses  18 — 20). 
Greeting  and  Blessing  (verses  21 — 23).] 

(1)  Therefore. — By  this  word,  just  as  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  description  of  the  "  depth  of  the  riches 
of  the  wisdom  of  God  "  (in  Rom.  xi.  33—36),  or  of  the 
glorious  climax  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  (in 
1  Cor.  xv.  50 — 57),  St.  Paul  makes  the  vision  of  future 
glory  to  be  an  inspiring  force,  giving  life  to  the  sober, 
practical  duties  of  the  present  time.  For  the  faith, 
which  is  the  root  of  good  works,  is  not  only  "  the 
evidence  of  things  not  seen,"  although  already  existing 
as  spiritual  realities,  but  also  "the  substantiation  of 
things  hoped  for  "  (Heb.  xi.  1). 

Dearly  beloved  and  longed  for  .  .  .—The 
peculiar  affect  ionateness  of  this  verse  is  notable.  It  is 
curiously  coincident  with  the  words  addressed  years 
before  to  Thessalonica  (1  Thess.  ii.  19),  M  What  is  our 
hope  and  joy  and  crown  of  rejoicing?  Are  not  ye  in 
the  presence  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  .  .  ?  Ye  are 
our  glory  aud  our  joy."  But  it  has  just  the  addition 
natural  to  the  yearnings  of  captivity  :  they  are  "  longed 
for,"  and  that  (see  chap.  i.  8)  "  in  the  heart  of  Jesus 
Christ."     The  "  crown  "  is  here  the  garland,  the  sign 


of  victory  in  the  apostolic  race  and  straggle  of  which 
he  had  spoken  above  (chap.  iii.  12— H).  The  crown  of 
glory,  of  righteousness,  and  of  life,  is  usually  described 
as  future  (see  2  Tim.  iv.  8;  Jas.  i.  12;  1  Pet  t.  4; 
Rev.  ii.  10),  and  this  is  the  case  in  the  ThesHalouian 
Epistle.  Here,  without  excluding  that  eon 
sense,  the  reference  is  also  to  the  present. 
Philippians  are  St.  Paul's  crown,  as  th.-  <  ..rinthian* 
are  his  "  seal "  (1  Cor.  ix.  2)— at  once  the  proof  of  Hi* 
apostolic  mission  and  the  reward  of  his  apostolic 
labour.  In  both  aspects  the  present  is  the  earnest  ot 
the  future. 

(2)  Euodias.— The  name  should  bt  as  is 
seen  by  verse  3.  Of  Euodia  and  Syntyrh.-  nothing  Ii 
known.  Many  strange  attempts  have  been  nude  to 
find  symbolism  in  these  names.  Evidently  they  were 
women  of  note,  leaders  at  Philippi,  where,  we  may 
remember,  the  gospel  was  first  preached  to  women 
(Acts  xvi.  13),  and  the  church  first  formed  in  a 
woman's  house  (Acts  xvi.  14,  40).  We  may  note  tho 
many  female  names — Phoebe,  Priscilla.  Mary,"Tr\  | 
Tryphosa,  Persis,  Julia,  the  mother  of  Rufus.  the  sister 
of  Nereus — in  the  long  list  of  greetings  to  the  Church 
of  Rome  (Rom.  xvi.). 

(3)  I  intreat. — This  rendering  is  too  strong.  It  is, 
I  ask,  or  request.  The  word  means  properly,  to  ask  a 
question ;  secondarily,  to  make  a  request  on  equal 
terms,  as  of  right.  Hence  never  used  (except,  perhaps, 
in  1  John  v.  lb)  of  prayer  from  us  to  God, 

True  yokefellow.— This  obscure  phrase  has  greatly 
exercised  conjecture.  (I)  It  is  curious  historically 
to  note  the  opinion,  as  old  as  Clement  of  Alexandria. 
that  St.  Paul  referred  to  his  own  wife;  but  tin- 
opinion  is  clearly  untenable  in  the  fare  of  1  Cor 
vii.  8;  ix.  5.  (2)  The  word  is  never  rlsewhere  applied 
by  St.  Paul  to  a  fellow-Christian,  and  must  denote 
some  peculiarfellowship.  Many  guesses  as  to  its  mean- 
ing have  been  made.  Some  refer  it  to  St.  Luke,  wln> 
seems  to  be  in  the  history  closely  connected  with 
Philippi;  others  to  Lydia"  the  first-fruits  of  the 
gospel  in  that  city.  Perhaps  the  most  likely  supjw- 
sition  is  that  it  may  refer  to  Epaphroditus,  tho 
bearer,  perhaps  the  amanuensis,  of  the  Epistle.  MM 
had  certainly  come  to  help  St.  Paul  to  l>ear  hi* 
yoke  of  suffering,  and  in  whose  case  the  sudden 
address  in  the  second  person  would  MM  no  ambi- 
guity. (3)  But  a  not  improbable  conjecture  is  that 
the  word  is  a  proper  name — "  Syzygus  " — a  name,  it 
is  true,  not  actually  known — and  that  the  word  "  true  "^ 
(properly,  genuine)  means  "  BpjgOB,  rightly  so-ealh-d.'* 
It  is  obvious  to  compare  the  play  on  the  name  "  Onesi- 
mus,"  in  Philem.  verse  11. 

Those  women  .  .  .—It  should  be,  help  **«» 
(Euodia  and  Syntyche\  inasmuch  as  they  laboured 
with  me.  The  word  "laboured"  signifies  " joined 
with  me  in  my  struggle,"  and  probably  refers  to  some- 
thing more  than  ordinary  labour,  in  the  critical  tames 
of  suffering  at  Philippi. 
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Promise  of  GooVs  Peace. 


other  my  fellowlabourers,  whose  names 
c,        .  are   in  the   book   of    life. 

7.  next,  to  (4)  Rejoice  in  the  Lord 
joy,  resting  on  alway:  and  again  I  say, 
the  commence    -r,    •    •  «\  t    • 

of  prayer  and  -Kejoice.     <5>  Let  your  mo- 

hope    of    the  deration  be  known  unto  all 


peace  of  God ; 


men.    The  Lord  is  at  hand. 


(6'  Be  careful  for  nothing ;  but  in  every 
thing  by  prayer  and  supplication 
with  thanksgiving,  let  your  requests' 
be  made  known  unto  God.  (-7>  And 
the  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all 
understanding,  shall  keep  your  hearts 
and     minds     through     Christ     Jesus. 


Clement. — From  the  time  of  Origen  downwards 
this  Clement  has  been  identified  with  the  famous 
Clement,  bishop  of  Rome,  and  author  of  the  well- 
known  Epistle  to  the  Church  at  Corinth,  of  whom 
Irenaeus  expressly  says  that  he  had  seen  and  been  in 
company  with  "  the  blessed  Apostles,"  and  who  in  his 
Epistle  refers  emphatically  to  the  examples  both  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  as  belonging  to  the  times 
"  very  near  at  hand;  "  but  dwells  especially  on  St.  Paul, 
"as  seven  times  a  prisoner  in  chains,  exiled,  stoned," 
"  a  herald  of  the  gospel  in  the  East  and  the  West,"  "  a 
teacher  of  righteousness  to  the  whole  world,"  and 
one  who  "  penetrated  to  the  farthest  border  of  the 
West."     (See  his  Epistle,  chap,  v.) 

The  fact  that  he  was  at  this  time  working  at  Philippi 
— considering  that  Philippi,  as  a  Roman  colony,  was 
virtually  a  part  of  Rome — is  no  objection  to  this  iden- 
tification ;  nor  is  the  chronology  decisive  against  it, 
though  it  would  make  Clement  an  old  man  when  he 
wrote  his  Epistle.  The  identification  may  stand  as 
not  improbable,  while  the  commonness  of  the  name 
Clemens  makes  it  far  from  certain. 

Whose  names  are  in  the  book  of  life.— 
Eor  "  the  Book  of  Life,"  see  Dan.  xii.  1 ;  Rev.  iii. 
5  ;  xiii.  8 ;  xviL  8 ;  xx.  12 ;  xxi.  27.  From  that  Book 
the  name  may  be  blotted  out  now  (Rev.  iii.  5 ;  comp. 
Ex.  xxxii.  33)  till  the  end  fixes  it  for  ever.  There  is  (as 
has  been  always  noticed)  a  peculiar  beauty  in  the  allu- 
sion here.  The  Apostle  does  not  mention  his  fellow- 
labourers  byname,  but  it  matters  not;  the  names  are 
written  before  God  in  the  Book  of  Life.  If  they  con- 
tinue in  His  service,  those  names  shall  shine  out  here- 
after, when  the  great  names  of  the  earth  fade  into 
nothingness. 

(*— 7)  St.  Paul  returns  once  more  to  the  exhortation 
to  joy  so  characteristic,  of  this  Epistle.  But  it  is  a  joy 
in  the  sense  of  the  Lord's  being  at  hand.  Hence  it 
turns  at  once  to  thanksgiving  and  prayer,  and  finally  is 
calmed  and  deepened  into  peace. 

(*)  Rejoice  in  the  Lord  .  .  .  and  again  I  say, 
Rejoice.— The  original  word  is  the  word  always  used 
in  classical  Greek  (see  the  corresponding  word  in  Latin) 
for  "  farewell  "  (i.e., "  Joy  be  with  you  ! "),  and  this  verse 
is  obviously  a  resumption  of  chap.  iii.  1,  after  the  di- 
gression of  warning.  But  the  emphasis  laid  on  it  here, 
coupled  with  the  constant  references  to  joy  in  the 
Epistle,  show  that  St.  Paul  designed  to  call  attention 
to  its  strict  meaning,  and  to  enforce,  again  and  again, 
the  Christian  duty  of  joy.  It  is.  of  course,  a  "  joy  in 
the  Lord : "  for  only  in  the  Lord  is  joy  possible  to  any 
thoughtful  mind  or  feeling  heart  in  such  a  world  as 
this. 

(5)  Your  moderation.— The  word  here  rendered 
"moderation,"  properly  denotes  a  sense  of  what  is 
seemly,  or  equitable,  as  distinct  from  what  is  required 
by  strict  duty  or  formal  law.  Such  distinction  the 
world  recognises  when  it  speaks  of  what  is  enjoined,  not 
so  much  by  duty  as  by  "  good  taste,  or  "  right  feeling," 


or  (with  some  peculiarity  of  application)  by  "  chival- 
rous "  feeling,  or  the  "  spirit  of  a  gentleman."  Here  it 
denotes  the  general  sense  of  what  is  seemly  in  a 
Christian  tone  of  character.  In  2  Cor.  x.  1  (where  it  is 
translated  "gentleness")  it  is  ascribed  emphatically  to 
our  Lord  Himself.  But  the  usage  of  the  New  Testament 
appropriates  it  especially  to  the  "  sweet  reasonableness  " 
which  "  gentleness "  may  well  designate.  Thus,  in 
Acts  xxiv.  4  it  clearly  signifies  patience,  or  forbearance ; 
in  2  Cor.  x.  1  it  is  associated  with  meekness ;  in 
1  Tim.  iii.  3,  Tit.  iii.  2,  with  peaceableness ;  in  1  Pet. 
ii.  8,  with  kindness;  in  Jas.  iii.  17  the  word  "gentle"  is 
placed  between  "peaceable  "  and  "  easy  to  be  entreated  " 
(or  rather,  persuaded).  This  spirit  is,  no  doubt,  "  mode- 
ration ; "  but  it  is  something  more.  It  may  refer  here 
both  to  the  exhortation  to  unity  in  verses  1 — 3,  and  to 
the  exhortation  to  joy  immediately  preceding.  It  would 
help  the  one  and  chasten  the  other. 

The  Lord  is  at  hand. — A  translation  of  the  Syriac 
"  Maran-atha  "  of  1  Cor.  xvi.  22 — obviously  a  Christian 
watchword,  probably  referring  to  the  Second  Advent 
as  near  at  hand ;  although,  of  course,  not  excluding  the 
larger  idea  of  that  presence  of  Christ  in  His  Church 
of  which  that  Second  Advent  is  the  consummation. 

(6)  Be  careful  for  nothing.— An  exact  repetition 
of  our  Lord's  command,  "  Take  no  thought "  (in 
Matt.  vi.  25,  34).  The  prohibition  is  of  that  painful 
anxiety  which  is  inevitable  in  all  who  feel  themselves 
alone  in  mere  self-dependence  amidst  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  of  life.  It  is  possible  to  sink  below  this 
anxiety  in  mere  levity  and  thoughtlessness ;  it  is  pos- 
sible to  rise  above  it  by  "  casting  our  care  on  Him  who 
careth  for  us,"  and  knowing  that  we  are  simply 
••  fellow-workers  with  Him"  (1  Pet.  v.  7  ;  2  Cor.  vi.  1). 
Hence  the  Apostle  passes  on  at  once  to  speak  of  the 
trustfulness  of  prayer. 

Prayer  and  supplication  with  thanksgiving. 
— By  "  prayer  "  is  meant  worship  generally,  so  called 
(as  in  common  parlance  now)  because  in  this  state  of 
imperfection  prayer  must  be  its  leading  element,  as 
praise  will  be  in  the  perfection  of  the  future.  (See 
Acts  ii.  42,  where  "the  prayers"  are  among  the 
sential  marks  of  church  membership.)  To  this  general 
word  is  subjoined  the  distinction  of  the  two  great 
elements  of  worship,  "  supplication  with  thanksgiving." 
The  very  expression,  however,  shows  that,  though 
distinct,  they  are  inseparable.  (See  Eph.  vi.  18,  and 
Note  there.)  Both  words  "prayer"  and  "supplica- 
tion "  have  the  article  in  the  original,  and  may  probably 
refer  to  the  recognised  worship  of  the  Church. 

(?)  The  peace  of  God—  i.e.  (like  the  "  righteous- 
ness of  God,"  "  the  life  of  God  "),  the  peace  which  God 
gives  to  every  soul  which  rests  on  Him  in  prayer.  It 
is  peace — the  sense  of  unity  in  the  largest  sense — the 
"peace  on  earth  "  proclaimed  at  our  Lord's  birth,  left 
as  His  last  legacy  to  His  disciples,  and  pronounced  at 
His  first  coming  back  to  them  from  the  grave  (Luke  ii. 
14  ;  John  xiv.  27).  Hence  it  includes  peace  with  God, 
peace  with  men,  peace  with  self.  It  keeps — that  is, 
watches   over    with   the    watchfulness  that    "  neither 
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<8>  Finally,  brethren,  whatsoever  things 
Chap.  iv.  8—  are  true,  whatsoever  things 
9.  lastly,  to  are  honest,1  whatsoever 
steadfastness    ,■■.  ,  ■, 

in  aU  the  per-  things  ^  are   just,   whatso- 

f ect  goodness  ever  things  are  pure,  what- 
preShed°SPto  soever  things  _  are  lovely, 
them.  whatsoever  things    are   of 

good  report ;  if  there  be  any  virtue,  and 
if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these 
things.    (9)  Those  things,  which  ye  have 


Thmksfor  U*ir  Ofering$. 


1  Or,  venerable. 


2  Or,  is  revived, 


both  learned,  and  received,  and  heard, 
and  seen  in  me,  do:  an.l  tin-  «. 
peace  shall  be  with  you.  <to>  But  I  re- 
joiced in  the  Lord  -reatfr,  ^  iT>  10_ 
that  now  at  the  last  your  14  Thanks 
care  of  me  hath  nourished  *»dcomnienda- 

tn.n     for    tli.-ir 


again 


ye    were  liberality      to 


.i u. 1 1 1 1 ,     wherein  j 
also  careful,  but  ye  lacked  1,i,n- 
opportunity.      <")  Not    that    I    speak 
in  respect  of  want :  for  I  have  learned, 


slumbers  nor  sleeps  " — both  "  the  hearts  and  minds  " 
(or,  more  properly,  the  souls  and  tlie  thoughts  formed 
in  them),  guarding  our  whole  spiritual  action,  both  in  its 
source  and  its  developments.  It  is  "through  Christ 
Jesus,"  for  "He  is  our  peace  (Eph.  ii.  14),  as  "making  all 
one,"  and  "  reconciling  all  to  God."  The  comprehensive- 
ness and  beauty  of  the  passage  has  naturally  made  it 
(with  the  characteristic  change  from  the  "  shall "  of 
promise  to  the  "  may "  of  benediction)  the  closing 
blessing  of  our  most  solemn  church  service  of  "  Holy 
Communion  "  with  God  and  man. 

(8,  9)  Here,  repeating  the  word  "  Finally,"  the  Apostle 
again  draws  to  a  conclusion,  in  a  comprehensive  exhor- 
tation to  stand  fast  in  all  that  is  good  on  the  foundation 
which  he  had  laid  in  the  name  of  Christ.  The  ex- 
hortation is  marked  by  the  reiteration  of  affectionate 
earnestness,  in  which,  however,  we  may  (as  always) 
trace  an  underlying  method.  In  each  pair  of  epithets 
there  seems  to  be  reference  both  to  an  inner  reality  and 
to  the  outward  development,  by  which  it  is  at  once 
manifested  and  perfected.  In  both  St.  Paul  would 
have  them  grow  up  to  perfection. 

(8)  True  .  .  .  honest  (better,  venerable;  see 
margin). — Truth  is  the  inherent  likeness  to  God,  who 
is  Truth.  Whatever  is  true  in  itself  is  also  "  vener- 
able"— i.e.,  as  the  original  word,  usually  rendered 
"grave"  (as  in  1  Tim.  iii.  8,  11;  Tit.  ii.  2)  etymo- 
logically  signifies,  it  claims  a  share  of  the  reverence 
due  primarily  to  God ;  it  has  in  it  a  certain  majesty 
commanding  worship. 

Just  .  .  .  pure.—"  Just "  is  (as  St.  Paul's  habitual 
usage  of  "  justify  "  shows)  righteous  in  act  and  word, 
as  tested  by  the  declared  will  of  man  or  God.  "  Pure  " 
is  righteous  in  essence,  in  the  thought,  which  cannot  be 
thus  tested— showing  itself  in  what  is  just  and  indeed 
perfected  thereby,  but  in  itself  something  holier  still. 

Lovely  ...  of  good  report.— Both  words  are 
peculiar  to  this  passage  :  in  both  we  pass  from  truth 
and  righteousness  to  love.  "Lovely"  is  that  which 
deserves  love.  The  phrase  "of  good  report"  repre- 
sents a  Greek  word  which  is  commonly  used  for  "  fair- 
sounding,"  or  "auspicious"  and  "acceptable."  It  is 
therefore  the  outward  expression  of  what  is  "  lovely, ' 
winning  the  acceptance  which  loveliness  deserves. 

If  there  be  any  virtue,  and  .  .  .  praise.— Still 
there  is  the  same  antithesis — "virtue"  is  the  inherent 
quality;  "praise"  is  virtue's  due.  But  the  word 
"  virtue,"  so  frequent  in  human  morality,  is  hardly  ever 
used  in  Scripture.  In  fact,  the  only  other  case  of  appli- 
cation to  man  is  in  2  Pet.  i.  5,  where  it  stands  between 
"faith"  and  "knowledge,"  and  seems  specially  to 
signify  the  energy  of  practice  by  which  faith  grows 
into  knowledge.  The  reason  of  this  is  clear.  To  the 
very  name  of  "  virtue  "  clings  the  idea  of  self-reliance- 
such  self-reliance  as  the  Stoic  philosophy  (then  the  only 


dominant  system  of  Roman  opinion  which  had  any 
nobleness  in  it)  made  its  essential  elmraet.riMie  ;  and 
that  idea  is,  of  course,  foreign  to  the  whole  conception 
of  Christian  morality.  The  occurrence,  therefore,  bere 
of  an  appeal  to  "  virtue "  and  to  "  praise  "  seems 
strange.  We  notice,  however,  that  it  is  introduced  by 
a  new  phrase  of  mere  hypothesis  ("if  there  be 
which  may  be  taken  to  mark  it  as  an  outlying  conside- 
ration,  occupying  a  less  firm  and  important  ground. 
Probably,  therefore,  it  is  an  appeal  to  the  lower  con- 
ceptions of  the  society,  so  characteristically  Roman, 
around  them  :  u  Nay,  even  if  there  be  any  truth  in  tl»e 
virtue  and  praise  of  mere  human  morality. 

(9)  Ye  have  both  learned,  and  received.— Tbe 
reference  is  here  to  St.  Paul's  teaching,  which  he  "  de- 
livered" to  them  (see  1  Cor.  xv.  1 — 3;  Gal.  L18)M  a 
message,  "  received  "  by  revelation  of  God,  and  which 
they  "  received  "  accordingly. 

Heard,  and  seen  in  me.— Here  the  reference  i» 
to  his  example,  as  subsidiary  to  his  teaching  and  con- 
firmatory of  its  truth. 

The  God  of  peace. — The  inversion  (compared  with 
verse  7)  is  striking.  To  have  the  "peace  of  <;<«!" 
with  us  is  much;  to  have  "the  God  of  Peace"  Him- 
self with  us  is  more.  With  this  promise  the  Letter 
itself  ends.     What  follows  is  but  postscript. 

(10—20)  These  verses  form  a  singularly  graceful  and 
dignified  postscript,  acknowledging  the  offerings  of  the 
Philippians  sent  by  Epaphroditus.  in  a  tone  mingling 
apostolic  commendation  and  blessing  with  a  true 
brotherly  thankfulness. 

(10)  Now  at  the  last.— There  is  in  these  word*  an 
expression  of  some  hitherto  disappointed  expectation, 
not  wholly  unlike  the  stronger  uiurmim  ot  wounded 
feeling  in  2  Tim.  iv.  9, 10, 16.  At  Csesarea  St.  Paul 
would  have  been  necessarily  cut  off  from  the  European 
churches;  at  Rome,  the  metropolis  of  universal  con- 
course,  he  may  have  expected  some  earlier  commum- 
cation.  But,  fearing  to  wound  the  Philippians  by arm 
the  semblance  of  reproof,  in  their  case  undeserved,  ne 
adds  at  once,  "In  which  ye  were  also  careful  tjefore), 
but  ye  lacked  opportunity."  Epaphroditus  would 
seem  to  have  arrived  early,  almost  as  soon  as  S 
Paul's  arrival  at  Rome  gave  them  the  opportunity 
which  they  previously  lacked. 

(ii)  I  have  learned.-The  "I"  i*  here  emphatic. 
There  is  evident  reference  to  the  habit  ]mhmi1m:- 
Paul,  and  made  by  him  his  especial  "  glory  1 1  tor.  ul 
14),  of  refusing  that  maintenance  from  the  enure  he* 
which  was  his  of  right.  Compare  his  words  to  the 
Ephesian  presbyters,  "  I  have  coveted  no  man ,  e ,  s  1  er 
or  gold,  or  apparel.  Yea,  ye  yourselves  know  th.* 
hands  have  ministered  unto  my  necessities  (Acts  xx 
33,  34). 
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His  present  Contentment. 


PHILIPPIANS,   IV. 


His  Gratitude  for  tJve  past. 


in  whatsoever  state  I  am,  therewith 
to  be  content.  <12)  I  know  both  how 
to  be  abased,  and  I  know  how  to 
abound :  every  where  and  in  all 
things  I  am  instructed  both  to  be  full 
and  to  be  hungry,  both  to  abound  and 
to  suffer  need.  lM)  I  can  do  all  things 
through  Christ  which  strengtheneth 
me.     (li)  Notwithstanding  ye  have  well 


done,  that  ye  did  communicate  with  my 
affliction.  ^  Now  ye  Philippians  know 
also,  that  in  the  beginning  chap,  iv.  15— 
of  the  gospel,  when  I  de-  18.  as  worthy 
parted     from    Macedonia,  ^sityl'and 

no    church     communicated  blessed  in  God's 

with     me    as    concerning  name- 
giving    and    receiving,    but    ye    only. 
(i6)  yor    even   in   Thessalonica   ye  sent 


Content. — The  word  (like  the  corresponding  sub- 
stantive in  2  Cor.  ix.  8 ;  1  Tim.  vi.  6)  properly  means, 
self -sufficing.  Such  self-sufficiency  was  the  especial 
characteristic  claimed  by  the  Stoics  for  the  ideal  wise 
man  of  their  philosophy — a  characteristic  full  of  noble- 
ness, so  far  as  it  involved  the  sitting  loose  to  all*  the 
things  of  the  world,  but  inhuman  in  relation  to  human 
affections,  and  virtually  atheistic  if  it  described  the 
attitude  of  the  soul  towards  the  Supreme  Power.  Only 
in  the  first  relation  does  St.  Paul  claim  it  here.  It  is 
difficult  not  to  suppose  that  he  does  so  with  some 
reference  to  a  philosophy  so  essentially  Roman  in 
practical  development. 

(12)  Every  where  and  in  all  things.  —  The 
original  has  no  such  distinction  of  the  two  words.  It 
is,  in  all  and  everything ;  in  life  as  a  whole,  and  in  all 
its  separate  incidents. 

I  am  instructed.— The  word  again  is  a  peculiar 
and  almost  technical  word.  It  is,  I  have  been  instructed ; 
I  liave  learnt  the  secret — a  phrase  properly  applied  to 
men  admitted  into  such  mysteries  as  the  Eleusinian, 
enshrining  a  secret  unknown  except  to  the  initiated; 
secondarily,  as  the  context  would  seem .  to  suggest,  to 
those  who  entered  the  inner  circle  of  an  exclusive  philo- 
sophy, learning  there  what  the  common  herd  could 
neither  understand  nor  care  for.  A  Stoic  might  well 
have  used  these  words.  There  is  even  a  touch  of  the 
Stoical  contempt  in  the  word  "  to  be  full,"  which 
properly  applies  to  cattle,  though  frequently  used  of 
men  in  the  New  Testament.  Perhaps,  like  all 
ascetics,  they  mostly  knew  how  "  to  suffer  need,"  better 
than  how  "  to  abound."  But  a  Marcus  Aurelius  might 
have  boldly  claimed  the  knowledge  of  both. 

<13)  I  can  do  all  things.— Properly,  I  have  strength 
in  all  things,  rather  (according  to  the  context)  to  bear 
than  to  do.  But  the  universal  extension  of  the  maxim 
beyond  the  immediate  occasion  and  context  is  not  inad- 
missible. It  represents  the  ultimate  and  ideal  conscious- 
ness of  the  Christian.  The  first  thing  needful  is  to 
throw  off  mere  self-sufficiency,  to  know  our  weakness 
and  sin,  and  accept  the  salvation  of  God's  free  grace  in 
Christ;  the  next,  to  find  the  " strength  made  perfect  in 
weakness,"  and  in  that  to  be  strong. 

Through  Christ  which  strengtheneth  me.— 
The  word  "Christ"  is  not  found  in  the  best  MSS. ;  it  is 
a  gloss,  perhaps  suggested  by  1  Tim.  i.  12,  where  we  have 
exactly  the  same  phrase,  "  Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord,  who 
hath  enabled  me."  The  same  word  is  used  in  Eph.  vi. 
10,  "Be  strong  {strengthened  within)  in  the  Lord." 
In  this  sentence  we  have  the  world-wide  distinction 
between  the  Stoic  and  the  Christian.  Each  teaches 
respect  for  the  higher  humanity  in  the  soul ;  but  to  the 
one  that  humanity  is  our  own,  to  the  other  it  is  "  the 
Christ  within,"  dwelling  in  the  heart,  regenerating  and 
conforming  it  to  Himself.  The  words  of  St.  Paul  are 
but  a  practical  corollary  to  the  higher  truth  (comp.  chap. 
L  21)  "  To  me  to  five  is  Christ."     In  this  consciousness 
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alone  is  any  thoughtful  teaching  of  "  self -reverence, 
self-knowledge,  self -distrust,"'  intelligible  aud  coherent. 
P*)  Ye  have  well  done.— Properly,  Ye  did  icell, 
in  sending  the  offerings.  In  this,  says  St.  Paid,  they 
"  did  communicate  with  his  affliction,"  that  is  (see  chap. 
i.  7),  they  made  it  their  own,  helping  him  to  bear  it,  by 
sympathy  and  sacrifice  for  his  sake.  The  whole  is  an 
illustration  of  his  own  words  (Acts  xx.  35),  "  It  is 
blessed  to  receive  "  what  is  lovingly  given ;  but  it  is 
"  rather  blessed  to  give."  He  had  the  lower  blessedness, 
they  the  higher;  and  he  rejoiced  that  it  was  so. 

(15)  Now  ye  Philippians  know  also.— Properly, 
But  ye  also  yourselves  know.  The  mention  of  the  proper 
name  is  always  emphatic  (comp.  2  Cor.  vi.  11) ;  here  it 
evidently  marks  the  dignity  of  their  exclusive  position 
of  benefaction. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  gospel.— At  the  be- 
ginning (that  is)  of  the  gospel  to  them  and  their  sister 
churches  in  Macedonia.  The  time  referred  to  is  his 
leaving  Macedonia  for  Athens  and  Corintli  (Acts  xvii. 
14).  At  Corinth  we  know  that  he  received  offerings 
from  Macedonia  :  "That  which  was  lacking  to  me  the 
brethren  who  came  (when  they  came)  from  Mace- 
donia supplied  "  (2  Cor.  xi.  9).  His  language  to  the 
Thessalonian  Church  (1  Thess.  ii.  9 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  8) 
precludes  all  idea  that  any  part  of  this  contribution  was 
from  Thessalonica  ;  we  learn  here  that  it  was  from  no 
other  Church  than  Philippi.  It  is  probably  to  this  gift 
that  reference  is  made ;  though  it  is  of  course  possible 
that  some  contribution  may  have  reached  him  at  the 
time  of  his  actual  departure  in  haste  after  the  persecu- 
tion at  Beroea. 

Communicated  with  me  as  concerning  .  .  . — 
The  metaphor  here  is  drawn  from  commercial  trans- 
action. Literally  the  passage  runs,  had  dealings  witii 
me  on  account  of  giving  and  receiving ;  "  opened  (so  to 
speak)  an  account  with  me,"  not  of  debit  and  credit,  but 
"  of  free  giving  and  receiving."  There  is  possibly  an 
allusion  (as  Chrysostom  suggests)  to  the  idea  embodied 
in  1  Cor.  ix.  11,  "  If  we  have  sown  unto  you  spiritual 
things,  is  it  a  great  matter  if  we  shall  reap  your  carnal 
things?  "  (Comp.  Rom.  xv.  27.)  In  the  one  respect  he 
had  all  to  give,  and  they  to  receive ;  in  the  other  the 
relations  were  reversed.  But  if  there  be  such  allusion, 
it  is  kept  in  the  background.  The  prominent  idea  is  of 
the  Philippians.  and  of  them  alone,  as  givers. 

(16)  Even  in  Thessalonica.— Not  only  after  lie 
left  Macedonia,  but  even  before  that  time,  when  lie  had 
just  passed  from  Philippi  to  Thessalonica.  At  Thessa- 
lonica, as  at  Corinth — both  very  rich  and  luxurious  com- 
munities— he  refused  maintenance,  and  lived  mainly  b> 
the  labour  of  his  own  hands  (1  Thess.  ii.  9:  2  Thess. 
iii.  8).  But  it  appears  from  this  passage  that  even  then 
he  received  "once  and  again''  (that  is,  occasionally. 
"once  or  twice")  some  aid  from  Philippi  "to  supply  his 
need  " — that  is  (as  in  all  right  exercise  of  liberality),  to 
supplement,  and  not  to  supersede,  his  own  resources. 


His  Blessing  and  their  Bounty. 


-PHILIPPIANS,   IV. 


Conclii-i;,,.,  S.Uutation*. 


once  and  again  unto  my  necessity. 
<17)  Not  because  I  desire  a  gift :  but  I 
desire  fruit  that  may  abound  to  your 
account.  (18^  But  I  Lave  all,1  and 
abound :  I  am  full,  having  received  of 
Epaphroditus  the  things  which  were 
sent  from  you,  an  odour  of  a  sweet  smell, 
a  sacrifice  acceptable,  wellpleasing  to 
God.     {-19}  But  my  God  shall  supply  all 


1  Or. I have  received 
all 


your  need   according  to  his  riches  in 
glory  by  Christ  Jesus.     <*»  Now 
God  and  our  Father  be  gl.»n 
and    ever.      Amen.      <-'"   Salute   i 
saint  in  Christ  Jesus.    The 
brethren  which    are  with  g^&iSl 
me    greet    you.       <a)  All  sahiutiotuand 
the    saints     salute     you,  ble~in«- 
chiefly  they  that  are  of  Caesar's  house- 


(17)  Fruit  that  may  abound  (rather,  abounds) 
to  your  account.— The  metaphor  is  still  kept,  hardly 
disturbed  by  the  introduction  of  the  word  "  fruit,"  since 
this  is  so  constantly  used  in  the  sense  of  "  recompense  " 
that  it  readily  lends  itself  to  pecuniary  associations. 
There  is,  says  St.  Paul, "  the  fruit "  of  reward,  which  "  is 
over  "  as  a  surplus,  or  rather  a  balance,  "  placed  to  their 
account."  Their  gift  is  a  token  of  love  and  gratitude  to 
him  ;  but,  as  Christian  almsgiving,  it  is  something  more, 
and  what  that  something  more  is  will  be  seen  hereafter, 
when  all  accounts  shall  be  finally  taken.  The  idea  is 
not  unlike  that  of  Prov.  xix.  17,  "  He  that  hath  pity  on 
the  poor  lendeth  unto  the  Lord ;  and  behold,  what  he 
layeth  out  it  shall  be  paid  him  again." 

(18)  I  have  all,  and  abound.— The  original  is 
stronger,  I  have  all  to  the  full  (as  in  Matt.  vi.  2,  5,  16), 
and  more  than  to  the  full.  "I have  all,  and  more  than 
all,  I  need."  Yet  not  content  with  this,  he  adds,  "  I 
am  full,"  thoroughly  complete  in  all  things.  The 
exuberance  of  courtesy  and  gratitude  is  strongly 
marked. 

An  odour  of  a  sweet  smell.— See  Eph.  v.  2, 
and  Note  there.  Here  St.  Paul  adds  at  once  an  explana- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  this  metaphorical  phrase,  in  the 
words,  "  a  sacrifice  acceptable,  well-pleasing  to  God." 
Comp.  Rom.  xii.  2,  "  a  sacrifice  holy,  acceptable  to 
God."  The  word  "  sacrifice  "  used  in  both  cases  is  the 
one  which  properly  signifies  a  "bloody  sacrifice,"  and 
in  relation  to  such  sacrifices  the  idea  of  propitiation 
naturally  occurs  to  our  minds;  since  we  know  that 
**  without  shedding  of  blood  is  no  remission."  But  it 
is  clear  that  here  it  belongs  to  the  class  of  Eucharistic 
or  free-will  offerings  ;  for  it  is  simply  an  offering  made 
freely,  in  grateful  love  to  God  and  man ;  and  exactly  in 
this  sense  we  find,  in  Heb.  xiii.  16  (in  close  connection 
with  "  we  have  an  altar  "),  "  To  do  good,  and  to  com- 
municate forget  not ;  for  with  such  sacrifices  God  is 
well  pleased."  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  it  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  used  for  that  which  the  burnt  offering 
typified— the  absolute  self-dedication  of  the  sacrificer, 
body  and  soul,  to  God.  (See  Note  on  Rom.  xii.  2.)  To 
1  Pet.  ii.  5,  where  all  Christians  are  called  "  a  holy 
priesthood  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices  acceptable  to 
God  in  Jesus  Christ,"  both  senses  may  be  fairly  applied. 
It  may  be  noted  that  most  superstitions  in  the  Church 
as  to  the  spiritual  value  of  either  of  these  forms  of 
sacrifice,  have  come  from  confusion  between  them  and 
the  true  or  propitiatory  sacrifice. 

(19)  My  God. — The  expression  is  emphatic.  St. 
Paul  had  accepted  the  offerings  as  made,  not  to  himself, 
but  to  tho  God  whose  minister  he  was.  Hence  he 
adds,  "  my  God  " — the  God,  whom  ye  serve  in  serving 
me. 

All  your  need.— Properly,  every  need  of  yours, 
spiritual  and  temporal. 

In  glory. — We  have  already  noticed  the  constant 
reference  to  "  glory  "  in  the  Epistles  of  the  Captivity. 


Where   the  word   relates   to   God    in   Himself.    Hi* 
"glory"    13  His   true  nature  as   manifested   to    II.. 
creatures;    where  it  refers    to  man,   "ffiatf" 
perfection  of  man's   nature   in    the  communion  with 
God  in  Heaven.     Here  the  latter  sense  is  ohvi»u<dv 
to  be  taken.     The  "  supplying  of  every  need  out  of  th".- 
riches  "of  God's  love  can  only  have  Hi  WMUmjMMi  m 
the  "glory "of    the  future.     That   it    is   "in    I 
Jesus  "  is  a  matter  of  course ;  for  He  is  to  "  change 
even  our  body  of  humiliation  to  be  fashioned  lik- 
the  body  of  His  glory  "  (chap.  iii.  21  . 

(20)  Now  unto  God  and  our  Father  .  .  .— 
The  doxology  of  this  verso  seems  suggested  by  the 
very  use  of  "glory"  in  tho  previous  '.lor;" 
may  be  derivatively  tho  privilege  of  man ;  hut  "  the 
glory"  (for  the  original  has  the  article  here) — the 
essential  and  incommunicable  glory — must  be  ascribed 
to  God  alone.  Whether  we  supply  hero  the  word  "is" 
or  "be"  matters  not.  His  it  is;  to  Him  let  it  !*■ 
ascribed.  Such  doxologies  are  common  with  St.  Paul 
(see  Rom.  xvi.  27;  Gal.  i.  5  ;  Eph.  iii.  21 ;  1  Tim.  i.  17; 
2  Tim.  iv.  18) ;  always  with  the  addition  of  "  for  erer 
and  ever,"  or  literally,  for  the  ages  of  the  age*. 
throughout  every  age  till  time  shall  be  no  more; 
always  in  close  connection  witli  some  declaration.  Ml 
so  much  of  the  majesty,  as  of  the  wisdom,  and  still 
more  the  goodness,  of  the  Father. 

Verses  21 — 23  contain  tho  salutation  and  h\eming. 
The  salutation  is  very  brief,  as  compared,  for  example, 
with  the  corresponding  passage  in  the  Colomian 
Epistle  (chap.  iv.  10 — 15),  naming  none,  either  of  those 
saluted  or  those  joining  with  St.  Paul  in  the  salutation. 
The  omission  in  the  latter  case  may  perhaps  be 
accounted  for  by  the  words  above  (chap,  u 
which,  with  the  single  exception  of  Tin 
Paul  declares  dissatisfaction  with  those  near  him. 
because  "  all  seek  their  own,  and  not  tho  things  which 
are  Jesus  Christ's. 

(21)  The  brethren,  which  are  with  me.— The 
list  of  those  who  were  with  St.  Paul  at  one  time  or 
another  during  his  imprisonment  may  be  gathered 
from  the  Epistles  to  the  Colossians  (chan.  iv.  10—15) 
and  Philemon  (verses  23,  24) ;  where  see  N 

many  of  these  where  with  him  at  this  particular 
time  we  cannot  tell.  They  are  distinguished  from  "  all 
the  saints  "—the  body  of  tho  Church  m  general. 

(22)  Of  Csesar's  household.— The  ••  household  of 
Cajsar"  included  a  multitude  of  persons  of  all  ages 
and  ranks  and  occupations.  Dr.  Light  foot  in  a ^very 
interesting  excursus  on  this  verse,  remarking  that  these 
Christians  of  Caesar's  household  are  »"«ded.to,*»,,f 
well  known  to  the  Philippians,  has  examined  the 
various  names  mentioned  in  Rom.  xvi  (thre.- 
before  this  time),  and  finds  "any  of  them  .dent.c.1 
with  names  actually  found  in  sepulchral  inscriptions,  as 
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final  Blessing. 


hold.     ^>  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  be  with  you  all.     Amen. 


%  It   was  written  to  the  Philippians  from 
Rome  by  Epaphroditus. 


belonging  to  members  of  the  "  domus  Augusta,"  or 
imperial  household.  These  were  earlier  converts; 
but,  wherever  St.  Paul's  prison  was,  he  can  hardly 
have  failed  to  gam  through  the  praetorians  some  com- 
munication with  the  household  of  the  emperor,  whose 
body-guard  they  were ;  and  the  allusion  here  seems  to 
show  that  for  some  reason  these  Christians  of  Caesar's 
household  were  in  an  especial  familiarity  of  inter- 
course with  him.  Probably,  therefore,  he  had  added 
from  that  household  new  converts  to  Christ ;  and  he 
mentions  this  here,  as  he  had  before  spoken  of  his 
bonds  being  made  manifest  in  the  "  praetorium  "  (chap, 
i.  13),  in  order  to  show  the  Philippians  that  his  very 


imprisonment  had  given   special  opportunity  for  the 
spread  of  the  gospel. 

(23)  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be 
with  you  all. — The  true  reading  is,  be  with  your 
spirit  (as  in  Gal.  vi.  18 ;  Philem.  verse  25 ;  2  Tim  iv. 
22).  The  reading  of  our  version  is  the  more  ordinary 
form  of  salutation.  In  one  form  or  another  it 
is  "  the  token  in  every  Epistle "  (2  Thess.  iii.  17). 
The  grace  given  by  the  Spirit  of  God  is  received 
in  "the  spirit"  of  man,  but  in  order  that  the 
whole  man,  "body,  soul,  and  spirit,  be  preserved 
blameless  to  the  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  "  (1  Thess. 
v.  23). 
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INTRODUCTION 

TO 

THE   EPISTLE    OF    PAUL    THE    APOSTLE    TO   THE 

COLOSSIANS. 


I.  The  Time,  Place,  and  Occasion  of  Writing. 
—There  are  in  this  Epistle  indications  of  the  time 
and  place  of  writing  similar  to  those  already  noticed 
in  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and  Philippians.  It 
is  written  in  prison  :  for  St.  Paul  bids  the  Colossians 
"  remember  his  bonds "  (chap.  iv.  18),  and  designates 
Aristarchus  as  his  "  fellow-prisoner "  (chap.  iv.  10). 
Like  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  it  is  sent  by  Tychicus, 
with  precisely  the  same  official  commendation  of  him 
as  in  that  Epistle  (chap.  iv.  7,  8;  comp.  Eph.  vi.  21, 
22);  but  with  him  is  joined  Onesimus,  the  Colossian 
slave,  the  bearer  of  the  Epistle  to  Philemon.  The 
persons  named  in  the  concluding  salutations  (chap.  iv. 
7 — 14) — Aristarchus,  Marcus,  Epaphras,  Luke,  Demas, 
and  "  Jesus,  called  Justus " — are  all,  except  the  last, 
named  in  the  corresponding  part  of  the  Epistle  to 
Philemon  (verses  23,  24) ;  two  of  them,  Aristarchus 
and  St.  Luke,  are  known  to  have  accompanied  the 
Apostle  on  his  voyage,  as  a  captive,  to  Rome  (Acts 
xxvii.  2) :  and  another,  Tychicus,  to  have  been  his  com- 
panion on  the  journey  to  Jerusalem,  which  preceded 
the  beginning  of  that  captivity  at  Csesarea  (Acts  xx.  4). 
A  direction  is  given  to  forward  this  Epistle  to  Laodicea, 
and  to  obtain  and  read  a  letter  from  Laodicea  (chap, 
iv.  16),  which  (as  will  be  seen  by  the  Note  on  the  pas- 
sage) is,  in  all  probability,  our  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians 
— an  Epistle  (see  the  Introduction  to  it)  addressed,  in- 
deed, primarily  to  Ephesus,  but  apparently  also  an  En- 
cyclical Letter  to  the  sister  Churches  of  Asia.  All  these 
indications  point  to  one  conclusion — not  only  that  the 
Epistle  is  one  of  the  Epistles  of  the  Roman  captivity 
(about  a.d.  61 — 63),  but  that  it  is  a  twin  Epistle  with 
the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  sent  at  the  same  time 
and  by  the  same  hand,  and  designed  to  be  interchanged 
with  it  in  the  Churches  of  Colossae  and  Laodicea. 
These  indications  are  confirmed  most  decisively  by  the 
substance  of  the  Epistle  itself,  which  (as  will  be  seen 
below)  presents,  on  the  one  hand,  the  most  striking 
similarities  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  and,  on  the 
other,  differences  almost  equally  striking  and  charac- 
teristic— thus  contradicting  all  theories  of  derivation  of 
one  from  the  other,  and  supporting  very  strongly  the 
idea  of  independent  contemporaneousness  and  coinci- 
dence of  thought. 

The  occasion  of  writing  seems  evidently  to  have  been 
a  visit  to  the  Apostle  from  Epaphras,  the  first  preacher 
of  the  gospel  at  Colossae,  and  the  profound  anxiety 
caused  both  to  him  and  to  St.  Paul  (chaps,  ii.  1;  iv.  12, 
13)  by  the  news  which  he  brought  of  the  rise  among 
the  Colossians  (and  probably  the  Christians  of  Laodicea 
and  Hierapolis  also)  of  a  peculiar  form  of  error,  half 
Jewish,  half  Gnostic,  which  threatened  to  beguile  them 
from  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel  into  certain  curious 


mazes  of  speculation  as  to  the  Godhead  and  the  out- 
growth of  various  emanations  from  it  :  ?<.  create  • 
separation  between  those  who  believed  th  marfTM 
perfect  in  this  higher  knowledge  and  tho  mass  of  their 
brethren:  and,  above  all.  to  obscure  or  ohlit.r 
sole  divine  mediation  of  the  Lord  Jesns  Christ.  To 
warn  them  against  these  forms  of  error— the  last 
development  of  the  Judaism  which  had  beM  m>  for. 
midable  an  enemy  in  time  past,  and  the  first  anticipa- 
tion of  an  intellectual  and  spiritual  bewilderment  which 
was  to  be  still  more  formidable  in  the  future — St.  Paul 
writes  this  Letter.  The  Colossian  Church  wax 
to  receive  a  copy  from  Laodicea  of  our  Bristle 
Ephesians;  but  in  an  Encyclical  Letter  this  peculiar 
form  of  heresy  could  not  well  be  touched  upon. 
Epaphras  was  for  the  present  to  continue  at  Romp, 
and  (see  Philem.  verse  24)  to  share  St.  Paul's  imprison- 
ment. Mark,  the  nephew  of  Barnabas.  then  with  St. 
Paul,  was  perhaps  coming  to  Colossae  ''chap.  iv.  10),  hot 
not  yet?  Accordingly,  by  Tychicus,  the  bearer  of  the 
Encyclical  Letter,  and  Onesimus,  a  fugitive  Colossian 
slave,  whom  the  Apostle  was  about  to  send  back  to 
Philemon,  his  master,  this  Letter  is  despatched.  Partly 
it  repeats  and  enforces  the  teaching  <>f  the  other  Epis- 
tle, but  regards  these  common  truths  from  a  ili: 
point  of  view,  designed  tacitly  to  correct  the  errors  rife 
at  Colossae;  partly  it  deals  directly  with  those  errors 
themselves,  imploring  the  Colossians  to  break  through 
the  delusions  of  their  new" philosophy  an<l  vain  >i 
and  to  return  to  the  simplicity  of  the  gosjwl.  in  whim 
they  had  all  been  one  in  the  one  mediation  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

II.  The  Church  to  which  it  is  addressed.— 
The  Church  of  Colossae,  unlike  the  Churches  of  Ephe- 
sus and  Philippi,  finds  no  record  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles ;  for,  although  this  city  is  not  very  far  from 
Ephesus,  we  gather  that  it  was  not  one  of  the  churches 
founded  or  previously  visited  by  St.  Paul  personally 
(chap.  ii.  1 ;  comp.  chap.  i.  4).  But  it  appears^  from 
what  is  apparently  the  true  reading  of  chap.  i.  7.  that 
Epaphras,  named  as  its  first  evangelist,  and  still,  to 
some  extent,  in  charge  of  it  and  the  neighbouring 
Churches  of  Laodicea  and  Hierapolis  (chap.  iv.  12,  15  . 
was  not  only  a  fellow-servant,  but  a  representative  .,f 
St.  Paul  in  his  mission  to  Colossae.  We  can,  therefore, 
hardly  be  wrong  in  referring  the  conversion  of  the 
Colossians  to  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  three  years'  stay  at 
Ephesus.  during  which  we  are  expressly  told  that  "all 
they  which  dwelt  in  Asia  heard  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
both  Jews  and  Greeks  "  (Acts  xix.  10),  and  supposing 
that  indirectly  through  Epaphras  the  Christianity  of 
the  Colossians  was  due  to  the  influence  of  that  great 
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Apostolic  preaching  tinder  which  "the  word  of  God 
grew  mightily  and  prevailed."  We  find  also  that  St. 
Paul  had  intimate  personal  acquaintance,  and  what  he 
calls  emphatically  "  partnership,"  with  Philemon  (see 
Philem.  verse  17),  apparently  a  leading  member  of  the 
Church  at  Colossae.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  through  him 
also  the  Apostle  had  been  able  to  influence  the  founda- 
tion or  growth  of  that  Church.  These  circumstances 
explain  the  style  and  tone  of  this  Letter,  which  seems  to 
stand  midway  between  the  personal  familiarity  and  un- 
hesitating authority  of  such  Epistles  as  the  Epistles  to 
the  Thessalonians,  Corinthians,  Galatians,  and  Philip- 
pians,  addressed  to  churches  founded  directly  by  St. 
Paul,  and  the  courteous  reserve  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  addressed  to  a  Church  over  which  he  could 
claim  none  of  the  authority  of  a  founder.  This  is, 
perhaps,  especially  notable  in  chap,  ii.,  where  St.  Paul 
prefaces  his  definite  and  authoritative  denunciation  of 
the  peculiar  errors  besetting  the  Colossian  Church  with 
the  half -apologetic  introduction :  "  I  would  that  ye 
know  what  great  conflict  I  have  for  you,  and  for 
them  at  Laodicea,  and  for  as  many  as  have  not  seen  my 
face  in  the  flesh." 

The  position  and  history  of  Colossae  are  admirably 
described  by  Dr.  Lightfoot  in  his  Introduction  to  this 
Epistle,  sect.  1.  It  lay  in  the  valley  of  the  Lycus,  a 
tributary  of  the  Maaander,  near  Laodicea  and  Hiera- 
polis.  These  two  cities  stand  face  to  face,  about  six 
miles  from  each  other  on  opposite  sides  of  the  valley, 
and  ten  or  twelve  miles  further  up,  on  the  river  itself, 
lies  Colossae,  so  that  any  one  approaching  it  from 
Ephesus  or  from  the  sea-coast  would  pass  by  Lao- 
dicea. The  three  cities  thus  form  a  group,  so  that 
they  might  naturally  receive  the  gospel  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  Christian  communities  in  them  might 
easily  be  under  the  same  general  charge.  They  seem 
to  have  been  politically  united  under  the  Roman 
Government,  and  to  have  been  distinguished  by  a 
common  trade;  like  Thyatira,  they  were  known  for 
their  manufacture  of  dyes,  especially  purple  dyes,  and 
derived  considerable  wealth  therefrom.  Colossae  had 
been  once  a  place  of  importance.  It  is  described  by 
Herodotus  (chap.  vii.  20)  as  being,  at  the  time  of 
Xerxes'  invasion  of  Greece,  "  a  great  city  of  Phrygia," 
the  site  of  which  is  marked  by  a  subterranean  dis- 
appearance of  the  river  Lycus ;  and  by  Xenophon  ( Anab. 
i.  2,  §  6),  about  a  century  later,  as  "  a  city  great  and 
prosperous."  But  at  the  time  at  which  this  Epistle 
was  written  Colossae  was  of  far  less  note  than  the 
wealthy  Laodicea,  the  metropolis  of  the  district,  or 
Hierapolis,  well  known  as  a  place  of  resort  for  medici- 
nal baths,  and  consecrated  both  to  the  Greek  Apollo 
and  the  Phrygian  Cybele.  In  the  Apocalyptic  letters 
to  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia  it  finds  no  mention, 
being  probably  looked  upon  as  a  dependency  of  the 
proud  and  wealthy  Church  of  Laodicea.  After  the 
Apostolic  age,  while  Laodicea  and,  in  less  degree, 
Hierapolis  are  well-known,  Colossae  sinks  into  utter 
insignificance.  It  may  possibly  have  been  laid  in  nuns 
by  one  of  the  earthquakes  which  are  known  to  have 
been  common  in  these  regions.  Comparatively  few 
remains  of  it  are  now  found,  and  the  very  orthography 
of  the  name  (Colossae,  or  Colossae)  has,  it  appears, 
been  matter  of  dispute.  It  is  notable  that  a  Church  so 
much  honoured  and  cared  for  by  St.  Paul  should  have 
had  hereafter  so  obscure  and  so  adverse  a  future.* 


•  Views  of  the  country  near  the  supposed  site  of  Colosste, 
»nd  of  the  ruins  of  Laodicea  and  Hierapolis,  are  sriven  in 
Lewin's  St.  Paul,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  357— 36a 


III.  The  Genuineness  of  the  Epistle.— Exter. 
nal  Evidence. — Speaking  generally,  the  condition  of 
the  external  evidence  is  much  the  same  with  this  as 
with  the  other  two  Epistles.  It  is  included  unhesi- 
tatingly in  all  canons,  from  the  Muratorian  Canon 
(a.d.  170?)  downwards,  and  in  all  versions,  beginning 
with  the  Peschito  and  the  Old  Latin  in  the  second 
century.  Quotations  or  references  to  it  have  not,  how- 
ever, been  traced  in  any  of  the  Apostolic  fathers.  The 
first  distinct  allusion  to  it  is  in  Justin  Martyr  (A.D. 
110 — 170?),  who  says  (Apol.  i.  43,  ii.  6;  Dial.  c. 
Tryph.  c.  100): — "We  were  taught  that  Christ  is  the 
first-born  of  God ;  "  "  We  have  acknowledged  Him  as 
the  first-born  of  God,  and  before  all  creatures ; " 
"  Through  Him  God  set  all  things  in  order."  (Comp. 
chap.  i.  15 — 17.)  The  next  is  Theophims  of  Antioch, 
who  died  about  A.D.  180 : — "  God  begat  the  Word,  the 
first-born  before  all  creation."  After  this,  in  Irenaeus, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Tertullian,  direct  quotation 
begins,  and  continues  uninterruptedly  in  all  Christian 
writings.  (See  Westcott,  Canon  of  the  New  Testament.) 
The  external  evidence  is  therefore  strong.  Never  until 
these  later  days  of  arbitrary  criticism  has  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Epistle  been  questioned. 

Internal  Evidence. — This  Epistle,  far  more  than  the 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  perhaps  a  little  less  than 
the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  bears  traces  of  what  I 
have  ventured  to  call  St.  Paul's  "third  manner."  To 
the  correspondence  of  the  change,  both  in  style  and 
substance,  traceable  in  these  Epistles,  to  the  alteration 
of  St.  Paul's  circumstances,  and  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  the  gospel  and  of  the  Church,  I  have  already 
referred  in  the  General  Introduction  to  the  Epistles  of 
the  Captivity,  and  given  reasons  for  maintaining  that 
this  change,  which  has  been  often  made  an  argument 
against  the  genuineness  of  these  Epistles,  presents  to 
us  phenomena  inexplicable  on  any  supposition  of  imita- 
tion or  forgery,  but  perfectly  intelligible  if  we  accept 
the  Apostolic  authorship. 

Some  critics,  however — of  whom  Dr.  Holtzmann  (in 
his  Kritik  der  Epheser-  und  Kolosser-  brief e)  may  be 
taken  as  the  chief  representative — insist  on  •  tracing 
extensive  interpolations  (almost  amounting  to  a  virtual 
reconstruction)  in  what  they  believe  themselves  able  to 
discover  as  the  originals  both  of  this  Epistle  and  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  Except  so  far  as  these 
hypotheses  depend  on  the  supposed  traces  of  a  later 
Gnosticism  in  both  Epistles,  but  especially  in  this  (on 
which  see  Excursus  at  the  close  of  this  Epistle),  they 
seem  to  resolve  themselves  into  the  idea  that  every  pas- 
sage bearing  strong  similarity  to  the  teaching  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  John  must  have  been  altered  or  interpolated 
with  a  view  to  accommodation.  Without  any  substantial 
historical  evidence,  ignoring  both  the  probabilities  of 
the  case  and  the  indirect  evidence  of  Holy  Scripture, 
and  disregarding  the  utter  absence  of  any  support 
whatever  in  the  witness  of  Christian  antiquity,  they 
assume  an  absolute  antagonism  between  St.  Paul  and 
the  Apostles  of  the  Circumcision,  and  pronounce  every 
indication  of  an  underlying  unity,  and  a  true  develop- 
ment of  common  doctrine,  which  contradicts  this 
assumption,  to  be  a  mark  of  interpolation  or  falsification 
by  a  later  hand.  With  the  rejection  of  this  arbitrary 
assumption,  the  greater  part  of  the  ingeniously-con- 
structed  fabric  of  destructive  criticism  falls  to  the 
ground. 

But,  indeed,  it  appears  difficult  to  conceive  how  any 
one  attentively  studying  either  of  these  Epistles,  with- 
out any  preconceived  hypothesis,  can  fail  to  recognise 
the  internal  consistency  and  unity — all  the  more  striking 
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because  indicating  a  free  method,  as  distinct  from  a 
well-squared  artificial  system — which  runs  through  the 
whole,  and  makes  the  theory  of  interpolation  even  more 
improbable  than  the  theory  of  imitation  or  forgery. 
Nothing,  for  example,  is  more  notable  in  this  Epistle 
than  the  substantial  uuity,  under  marked  difference  of 
form,  which  connects  the  positive  statement  of  doctrine 
in  the  first  chapter  (verses  14 — 23)  with  the  polemical 
re-statement  in  the  second  chapter.  In  the  former 
we  trace  anticipation  of  the  latter,  and  (so  to  speak) 
preparation  for  the  more  explicit  development  of  the 
attack  on  doctrinal  error ;  in  the  latter,  the  very  repe- 
titions, with  variations,  of  passages  in  the  first  chapter 
are  indicative  of  a  free  treatment  of  the  truths  pre- 
viously dealt  with  by  the  same  hand,  and  are  utterly 
unlike  the  tame  reproductions  or  artificial  modifications 
of  a  mere  copyist.  The  remarkable  indications,  again, 
of  the  co-existence  of  similarity  and  distinctness 
between  this  Epistle  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesiaus 
(noticed  in  the  Introduction  to  that  Epistle),  as  they 
preclude  the  theory  of  dependence  or  imitation  in 
either,  so  are  equally  fatal  to  the  idea  of  an  artificial 
interpolation  and  reconstruction  by  later  hands.  They 
indicate  at  every  point  a  free,  almost  unconscious, 
coincidence,  omitting  or  preserving  the  parallelisms  of 
idea  and  expression  by  a  kind  of  natui'al  selection. 
They  mark  a  likeness  of  living  organic  growths,  not  of 
artificial  and  heterogeneous  fabrics.  Nor  should  we 
omit  to  notice  the  sustained  power  of  these  Epistles, 
differing  as  to  the  peculiar  style  of  each,  but  equally 
conspicuous  in  both.  The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians 
has  about  it  a  certain  calm  and  almost  mystic  elo- 
quence, a  beauty  of  meditative  completeness  of  idea, 
unbroken  by  necessities  of  special  teaching  or  special 
warning,  which  well  suits  a  general  Apostolic  message 
to  Christians  as  Christians,  in  which  we  seem  almost 
to  hear  the  utterance  of  an  inspired  mind,  simply  con- 
templating the  divine  truth  in  the  knowledge  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  speaking  out,  so  far  as  they  can  be  spoken, 
the  thoughts  which  it  stirs  within — conscious  of  God 
and  itself,  only  half  conscious  of  those  to  whom  the 
utterance  is  addressed.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Colos- 
sians,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  a  far  greater  abrupt- 
ness, force,  and  earnestness.  The  free  course  of  the 
Apostolic  thought,  which  occasionally,  perhaps,  rises 
to  an  even  greater  height,  is,  on  the  Avhole,  checked 
and  modified  by  the  constant  remembrance  of  pressing 
needs  and  pressing  dangers — accordingly  developing 
some  elements  and  leaving  others  comparatively  unde- 
veloped :  and  so,  while  perhaps  increasing  intensity, 
certainly  interfering  to  some  extent  with  the  majestic 
symmetry  of  the  universal  revelation.  Each  Epistle 
has  its  marked  characteristics ;  and  these,  unquestion- 
ably, so  run  through  the  whole  as  to  destroy  even  any 
show  of  plausibility  in  the  theory  of  interpolation. 

The  supposed  anachronisms  in  the  references  to  what 
afterwards  became  peculiarities  of  the  Gnostic  system 
•will  be  treated  of  in  the  Excursus  (at  the  close  of  the 
Epistle)  on  the  Relation  of  the  Epistle  to  Gnosticism. 
Here  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that,  on  more  attentive 
examination,  not  only  do  the  supposed  objections  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle  disappear,  but  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  "  philosophy  and  vain  deceit "  touched 
upon  in  this  Epistle,  when  compared  with  the  opinions 
either  of  the  past  or  of  the  future,  accord  so  remarkably 
with  the  characteristics  of  the  period  to  which  the 
Epistle  claims  to  belong,  as  to  add  a  fresh  confirmation 
of  the  conclusions  already  derived  from  a  consideration 
of  the  external  evidence,  and  by  the  study  of  the 
coherence  and  vigour  of  the  Epistle  itself. 


In  this  case,  therefore,  as  in  the  others,  we  may 
unhesitatingly  dismiss  the  murtioM  which  have  been 
ingeniously  raised,  and  witli  undisturl.e.1  confidence 
draw  from  the  Epistle  the  rich  treasures  of  Apostolic 

teaching. 

IV.  The  main  Substance  of  the  Epistle.— It 
considering  the  substance  of  tho  Epistle,  we  must  dis- 
tinguish between  the  large  amount  of  matter  common 
to  it  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  and  the  j 
which  is  peculiar  to  this  Epistle  alone. 

In  regard  of  the  common  matter,  it  may  be  said 
generally  that  it  is  found  treated  with  "a  greater 
width  of  scope  and  completeness  of  hand  I 
the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  It  is  beat  ■tmllssl 
there  in  the  first  instance  (see,  accordingly,  tin 
duction  and  Analysis  of  that  Epistle  .  and  then 
illustrated  by  comparison  and  contrast  wiih  tie 
sponding  passages  in  this  Epistle.  It  will  be  MSJJ  an 
is  explained  in  the  Notes  on  various  passagee)  that 
this  illustration  is  at  every  point  full  of  suggest  iveses* 
and  variety.  Literal  identities  are  exceedingly  rare :  in 
almost  every  set  of  parallel  passages  the  treatment  in 
the  two  Epistles  presents  some  points  of  characteristic 
variety,  either  in  expression  or  in  meaning.  Speaking 
generally,  this  variety  depends  on  two  causes.  The 
first  turns  on  the  speciality  of  the  Epistle,  addressed  to> 
a  single  Church,  thoroughly,  though  indirectly,  known  to 
St.  Paul,  and  the  generality  of  the  other,  approaching 
nearly  to  the  character  of  a  treatise  rather  tlian  a  letter. 
The  second  and  the  more  important  cause  of  tin.-* 
variety  is  the  subtle  adaptation  even  of  detail*  to  tln< 
characteristic  doctrines  which  stand  out  in  tl 
Epistles  respectively. 

This  last  consideration  leads  on  naturally  to  th« 
examination  of  the  portions  of  the  Epistle  to  which 
there  is  nothing  to  correspond  in  the  Ephesian  Epistle. 

(a)  We  have  the  passages  in  the  first  and  last  chap- 
ters which  refer  to  the  foundation  of  the  Colossian 
Church  by  Epaphras,  the  declaration  to  them  of  the- 
"truth  of  the  gospel,"  and  the  practical  fruitfulness  of 
that  teaching  (chap.  i.  6 — 11) ;  next,  to  the  deep  anxiety 
felt  by  Epaphras  and  St.  Paul  himself  for  their  stead- 
fastness  in  the  simple  truths  of  the  p.«.pel.  spJMd  'he- 
speculations  of  a  wild  philosophy  and  the  allurement* 
of  a  mystic  perfection  in  practice  (chaps.  I 

1—4.,  8—10,  16—23;  ir.  12,  13);  lastly,  the  jwrtieu. 
larity  and  strong  personality  of  the  salutations,  dir.-o 
tions,  and  blessing  at  the  close  of  this  Epistle  (chap. 
iv.  7 — 18),  singularly  contrasting  with  the  brief 
ralityof  the  other  (Eph.  vi.  21— 24K  All  th.- 
respond  to  the  former  of  the  causes  above  named. 
They  mark  the  difference  between  a  special  and  an 
Encyclical  Epistle. 

(b)  Of  infinitely  greater  moment  is  the  special  pro- 
minence  which  is  given  in  this  Epistle  to  tln»  doctrine 
of  the  sole  Headship  of  Christ.  The  references  to  the 
Church  as  His  body,  though  not  unfrcquent.  are  brief, 
secondary,  unemphatic ;  and  thus  stand  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  vivid  and  magnificent  descrrpti 

the  Ephesian  Epistle  of  the  predestination  and  election. 
of  the  whole  body  of  the  Church  in  the  eternal  conns.-!* 
"of  the  heavenly  places"  (Eph.  i.  3-14) :  of  the  union 
of  Jew  and  Gentile  in  the  divine  "  commonwealth  all 
divisions  being  broken  down  which  separated ^each  from 
the  other  and  both  from  God  (chap.  n.  11— 1») :  « 
the  great  Temple,  "  built  on  the  foundation  of  the 
apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  being  the  chief 
Corner-stone"  (chap.  ii.  19-24):  of  the  "  one 
and  "the  one  Spirit,"  the  "one    Lord,  the  one  God 
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and  Father  of  all "  (chap.  iv.  4 — 10).  It  is  especially 
notable  that  to  the  last-named  passage,  which  is  the 
climax  of  the  doctrinal  teaching  of  the  Ephesian 
Epistle,  there  corresponds  in  this  the  equally  cele- 
brated but  wholly  different  passage  (Col.  iii.  1 — i), 
which  addresses  the  Colossiansas  "risen  with  Christ," 
having  their  "  life  hid  with  Him  in  God,"  looking 
for  the  time  "  when  He  who  is  their  life  shall  appear, 
and  they  with  Him  in  glory."  The  reason  of  the  dis- 
tinction is  made  clear  at  once  by  the. indications  of  the 
presence  at  Colossse  of  a  tendency  to  vain  speculations, 
to  obsolete  Jewish  forms,  and  to  half  idolatrous  super- 
stitions, all  of  which  alike  prevented  them  from  "holding 
the  Head,"  from  "  being  dead  with  Christ "  to  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  world,  from  being  "  risen  with  Him"  to 
a  communion  with  heaven  (chap  ii.  8 — 23).  Accordingly, 
the  sole  Headship  of  Christ  is  dwelt  upon — first 
positively,  (chap.  i.  18—20),  next  polemically,  in  warning 
against  error  (chap.  ii.  8,  16, 18).  Both  passages  are 
peculiar  to  this  Epistle,  as  compared  with  the  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians.  They  deal  with  a  subject  on  which 
the  needs  of  Colossse  and  its  sister  Churches  forced  St. 
Paul  to  lay  very  special  emphasis. 

(c)  But  this  emphasis  does  but  bring  out  with 
greater  force  what  may  be  found  elsewhere.  The 
great  characteristic  feature  of  this  Epistle  is  the  de- 
claration of  the  nature  of  Christ  in  Himself  as  the 
"image  of  the  invisible  God ; "  "firstborn  before  all 
creation ;  "  "  by  whom,"  "  for  whom,"  "  in  whom,"  "  all 
beings  were  created  in  heaven  and  earth "  and  "  all 
things  consist ; "  "  in  whom  dwells  all  the  fulness  of 
the  Godhead  bodily  "  (chaps,  i.  15—17,  19 ;  ii.  9).  In 
this  the  Epistle  may  be  compared  with  the  Epistle  to 
the  Philippians  (chap.  ii.  6,  7).  But  the  simple  decla- 
ration there  made  of  Christ  as  "  being  in  the  form  of 
God  "  is  here  worked  out  into  a  magnificent  elaboration, 
ascribing  to  Him  the  "  fulness  of  Godhead  "  and  the 
essential  divine  attributes  of  universal  creation.  It 
may  be  even  more  closely  compared  with  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  which  not  only  describes  Him  as  "the 
express  image  of  the  essence  of  Godhead,"  but  with  an  em- 
phasis which  reminds  us  of  the  Judaistic  angel -worship 
condemned  in  this  Epistle,  exalts  His  absolute  superiority 
over  all  who,  however  glorious,  are  but  creatures  of  God 
and  ministering  spirits  (Heb.  i.  1 ;  ii.  4).  It  is  evident, 
again,  that  it  anticipates,  yet  with  characteristic  differ- 
ence of  expression,  the  doctrine  of  the  "  "Word  of  God  " 
taught  by  St.  John,  and  the  ascription  to  Him  of 
essential  eternity  and  Godhead,  and  both  of  physical 
and  spiritual  creation  (John  i.  1 — 5,  14).  It  is  this 
which  gives  to  our  Epistle  an  unique  doctrinal  signifi- 
cance and  value.  Called  out  by  one  of  the  changeful 
phases  of  a  pretentious,  but  transitory  error,  it  remains 
to  us  an  imperishable  treasure.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
till  the  end  of  time  it  will  have  fresh  force  of  special 
application,  as  ancient  forms  of  error  recur  with  more 
or  less  of  variety  of  outward  aspect,  and  in  their  con- 
stant changes,  developments,  and  antagonisms,  stand  in 
significant  contrast  with  the  unchanging  gospel. 

V.  Analysis  of  the  Epistle.— To  this  general  de- 
scription is  subjoined,  as  before,  an  analysis  of  the 
Epistle,  shortened  from  the  analyses  in  the  various 
chapters. 

1.  Doctrinal  Section. 

(1)  Salutation  (chap.  i.  1,  2). 

(a)  Thanksgiving  far  their  faith,  love,  and  hope, 
the  worthy  fruits  of  the  truth  of  the 
gospel  taught  by  Epaphras  (chap.  i.  3 — 8) ; 


(b)  Prayer  for  their  fuller  knowledge,  fruitful- 
ness,  and  patience  (chap.  i.  9 — 12). 

(2)  The    Doctrine    of    Christ    (stated  posi- 

tively). 

(a)  His  mediation  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins 

(chap.  i.  13,  14) ; 

(b)  His  divine  nature  as  the  image  of  God  and 

the  Creator  of  all  things  (chap.  i.  15 — 17) ; 

(c)  His  Headship  over  the  Church  and  over  all 

created  being  (chap.  i.  18 — 20) ; 

(d)  Special  application  of  His  mediation  to  the 

Colossians,  and  declaration  of  the  com- 
mission of  the  preaching  of  this  mystery 
to  St.  Paul  himself  (chap.  i.  21—29). 

(3)  The  Doctrine  of  Christ  (stated  polemi- 

cally). 

(a)  Declaration  of  St.  PauVs  anxiety  for  them 

that  they  should  remain  rooted  and  stab- 
lished  in  the  old  truth  of  the  gospel 
(chap.  ii.  1 — 7) ; 

(b)  Warning  against  speculative  error,  denying 

or  obscuring  the  truth — 

(a)  Of  Christ's  true  Godhead ; 

(0)  Of    the    regeneration  of    spiritual 

circumcision  in  Him ; 
(7)  Of  His  sole  atonement  and  triumph 

over  the  powers  of  evil  (chap.  ii. 

8—15). 

(c)  Warning  against  practical  superstition — 

(o)  Of  trust  in  obsolete  Jewish  ordi- 
nances and  mystic  asceticism ; 

(0)  Of  superstitious  worship  of  angels, 
trenching  on  the  sole  Headship  of 
Christ  (chap.  ii.  16—19). 

(d)  Exhortation  to  be — 

(a)  Dead  with  Christ  to  the  rudiments 

of  the  world ; 
(£)  Risen  with  Christ  to  the  communion 

with  God  in  heaven  (chaps,  ii.  20 — 

iii.  4). 

2.  Practical  Section. 

(1)  General  Exhortation — 

(a)  To  mortification  of  the  flesh  in  all  the  shis 

of  the  old  unregenerate  nature  (chap.  iii. 
5—9); 

(b)  To  putting  on  the  new  man  in  all  the  graces 

of  the  image  of  Christ,  receiving  the 
peace  of  God  and  doing  all  to  His  glory 
(chap.  iii.  10—17). 

(2)  Special    Duties    of   Human   Relation- 

ship— 

(a)  'Wives  and  husbands  (chap.  iii.  18,  19) ; 

(b)  Children  and  parents  (chap.  iii.  20,  21)  ; 

(c)  Slaves  and  masters  (chap.  iii.  22— iv.  1). 

(3)  Conclusion. 

(a)  Exhortation  to   prayer   and   watchfulness 

(chap.  iv.  2 — 6); 
(6)  Mission  of  Tychieus  and  Onesimus  (chap. 

iv.  7-9); 

(c)  Salutations  from   St.  PauVs    companions 

(chap.  iv.  10 — 14) ; 

(d)  Charge  to  exchange  Epistles  with  Laodicea 

(chap.  iv.  15 — 17) ; 

(e)  Final  salutation  (chap.  iv.  18). 

VI.  Comparison  with.  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians.— To  this  outline  of  the  Epistle  may  also  be  added 
a  tabular  comparison  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians, 
noting  the  general  lines  of  parallelism  and  peculiarity. 
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EPHESTANS    AND    COLOSSIANS. 


[In  this  Table  whatever  is  common  to  the  two  Epistles  is  printed  in  ordinary  type  and  whatever  k 

peculiar  to  each  in  italics.] 
EPISTLE    TO    THE    EPHESIANS. 


1.  Doctrinal  Section. 

1.  (a)  Salutation  (chap.  i.  1,  2). 

(b)  Doxology  and  thanksgiving  for  the  divine 
election  (chap.  i.  3 — 6). 

(c)  Prayer  and  thanksgiving  for  them  (chap.  i. 
15—18). 


2.  (a)  Declaration  cf  the  "  gathering  up  of  all  in 
Christ,"  of  His  universal  mediation  for 
Jew  and  Gentile,  and  His  headship  over 
the  Church,  which  is  His  Body,  "  the  ful- 
ness of  Him  who  filleth  all  in  all "  (chap. 
i.  7—14,  19—23). 

(6)  Fuller  declaration  of  the  union  of  Jew  and 
Gentile  in  one  covenant  and  temple,  on 
sole  condition  of  faith  in  Christ  (chap.  ii. 
1—20). 

(e)  The  commission  to  St.  Paid  of  the  mystery 
of  the  calling  in  of  the  Gentiles,  once 
hidden,  now  revealed  to  men  and  angels 
(chap.  iii.  1 — 13). 

(d)  Prayer  that  tliey  may  know  thai  which 
passeth  knowledge,  by  the  indwelling  of 
Christ,  and  be  filled  to  the  fulness  of  God 
(chap.  iii.  14—21). 

3.  Summary  of  Doctrine  : 

(a)  The  unity  of  the  Church  in  God  ; 
(6)  The  diversity  of  gifts; 

(c)  The  one  object  of  all — personal  and  corpo- 
rate edification  (chap.  iv.  1 — 16). 

2.  Practical  Section. 

1.  (a)  General  exhortation  to  put  off  the  old  man 
and  put  on  the  new,  by  learning  Christ 
and  being  taught  in  Christ  (chap.  iv. 
17—24. 

(b)  Warning  against  various  sins,  as  breaking 

unity  with  man  (chap.  iv.  25 — 30). 

(c)  Special  warnings  against  bitterness,  against 

impurity  and  lust,  and  against  reckless 
excess  and  drunkenness  (chap.  iv.  31 — 
v.  21). 

2.  Human  Relationships: 

(a)  Wives    and    husbands    (chap.   v.   22—33). 

(The  sacredness  of  marriage  as  a  type  of 
the  union  between  Christ  and  the  Church.) 

(b)  Children  and  parents  (chap.  vi.  1 — 4). 

(c)  Slaves  and  masters  (chap.  vi.  5 — 9). 

3.  Conclusion. 

(a)  Exhortation  to  put  on  the  whole  armour  of 

God  (chap.  vi.  10—17). 

(b)  Request  for  their  prayers  (chap.  vi.  18 — 20). 

(c)  Commendation  of  Tychicus  (chap.  vi.  21, 22). 


(eZ)  "Peace  be  to  the  brethren."  "Grace  be 
with  all  them  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  sincerity"  (chap.  vi.  23,  24). 


KI'ISTLE   TO    THE 
Doctrinal  Section. 


COLOSSI  AN- 


1.  (a)  Salutation  (chap.  i.  1,  2). 

(6)  Prayer  and  thanksgiving  for  th.m  '<han  L 

3—5,  9—12). 
(c)  Special  reference  to  the  teaching  ofEpaphrae 

and  its  effect  (chap.  L  8 
(a)  Declaration  of  the  universal  mediation  of 

Christ,  and  His  headship  hurrh 

and  over  all  created  being  (chap. 

14,  18—22). 


(b)  Declaration  of  the  true  G<-  I  crea- 

tive power  of  Christ  (chap.  i.  15 — 17  . 


(c)  The  commission  to  St.  Paul  of  the  preaching 

of  the  mystery  once  hidden,  now  nvealed, 
"which  is  Christ  in  you  the  hope  of 
glory  "  (chap,  i 

(d)  Special  warnings  against  peculiar  form* 

of  speculative  error  and  practical  eujxr- 
stition,  drawing  them  from  CftHM 
obscuring  His  sole  mediation  and  true 
Godhead  (chap.  ii.  1 
Summary  of  Doctrine: 

The  unity  of  the  soul  with  Christ,  in  trhirh 
it  is  risen  and  exalted  to  heaven  in  Him 
(chap.  iii.  1 — 8 ;  eomp.  Eph.  ii.  5,  6). 


2.  Practical  Section. 

1.  (a)  General  exhortation  to  mortify  our  earthly 
members,  to  put  off  the  old  man  and  put 
on  the  new  (chap.  iii.  5 — 11). 

(6)  Warning  against  various  sins,  as  unworthy 
of  "the  elect  of  God"  (chap.  iii.  •'• 
13—17). 


2.  Human  Relationships: 

(a)  Wives  and  husbands  (chap.  iii.  18, 19). 


(6)  Chddren  and  parents  (chap.  iii.  ■-I".  -1 
(c)  Slaves  and  masters  (chap.  iii.  J2-iv.  1). 
3.  Conclusion. 


(a)  Request  for  their  prayers  ichap.  i 

(6)  Commendation  of  Tychicus  and  Onctimut 

(chap.  iv.  7 — 9). 
(c)  Salutations  from  the  brethren  (chap.  iv.  10 

—14).  .  , 

<d)  Message  to  Laodicea  and  Archippus, and 

direction  as  to  the  Letter  from  Laodicea 

(chap.  iv.  15 — 17).  m 

(e)  "Remember  my  bonds.   Grace  be  witn  you 

(chap.  iv.  18). 
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THE    EPISTLE    OF    PAUL    THE    APOSTLE    TO    THE 


COLOSSIANS. 


CHAPTER  I.— (D  Paul,  an  apostle  of 
Chap.  j.  i_2.  Jesus  Christ  by  the  will 
Salutation.  Gf  God,  and  Timotheus  our 
brother,  (2)  to  the  saints  and  faithful 
brethren  in  Christ  which  are  at  Co- 
losse :  Grace  he  unto  you,  and  peace, 
from  God  our  Father  and  the  Lord 
Jesus   Christ.     ^  We  give   thanks    to 


God  and  the  rather  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  praying  always  for  chap    L  3_8 

you,       W  since     we     heard   Thanksgiving 

of   your    faith    in    Christ  *or  thcii;  £aitn> 

J  love,  and  hope, 

Jesus,    and     of   the    love  in  the  truth  of 
which  ye  have  to    all  the  the  gospel, 
saints,  (5)  for  the  hope  which   is   laid 
up    for    you    in    heaven,    whereof    ye 


[1.  Introduction. 

(1)  Saxutation  (verses  1,  2). 

(2)  Thanksgiving,  for  their  faith  and  love  and 

hope,  with  an  emphatic  reference  to  the 
"  word  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel "  as  first 
preached  unto  them  in  all  faithfulness  by 
Epaphras,  the  fellow- servant  and  representa- 
tive of  the  Apostle  (verses  3 — 8). 

(3)  Pbayee  that  they  may  have  further  know- 

ledge, and  fruitfulness  in  good  works,  being 
strengthened  to  endurance,  and  encouraged 
by  the  hope  of  heaven  (verses  9 — 12).] 

This  chapter  contains  the  main  substance  of  the 
characteristic  doctrine  of  the  Epistle ;  to  which,  how- 
ever, St.  Paul  returns  in  the  next  chapter,  enforcing 
it  with  special  application  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  Colossian  church,  and  special  warning  against  a 
peculiar  form  of  half- Judaic  and  half- Gnostic  error. 
It  should  be  compared  throughout  with  Eph.  i.,  ii.,  iii. 
On  such  comparison,  we  find,  on  the  one  hand,  a 
strong  general  similarity  both  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression; on  the  other  hand,  a  marked  difference  in 
the  subject  to  which  main  prominence  is  given.  The 
first  glance  discovers  that  both  Epistles  dwell  em- 
phatically on  Christ  the  Head,  and  the  unity  of  all  as 
one  Body  in  Him.  But  a  more  thoughtful  consideration 
will  show  that  in  this  Epistle  the  main  stress  is  on 
the  headship  of  Christ ;  in  the  Ephesian  Epistle,  on  the 
unity  and  glory  of  the  Church  as  His  body. 

(!)  Timotheus  our  brother.— Except  in  the 
mention  of  Timotheus  (as  in  the  other  Epistles  of  the 
captivity;  see  Phil.  i.  1;  Philem.  verse  1),  the  salutation 
is  almost  verbally  coincident  with  the  opening  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  (where  see  Note).  The 
mention  of  Timotheus  here,  and  the  omission  of  his 
name  there,  mark  the  difference  in  character  between 
the  two  Epistles.  In  a  special  Epistle  like  this 
Timotheus  would  be  joined  with  St.  Paul  as  usual.  In 
a  general  Epistle  to  the  churches  of  Asia,  the  Apostle 
alone  could  rightly  speak. 

(2)  From  God  our  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.— The  best  MSS.  show  here,  that  the  salutation 
should    ran    simply   "  from   God    the   Father,"    thus 


varying  from  St.  Paul's  otherwise  universal  phraseology. 
Such  variation  can  hardly  be  accidental.  Could  it  havr> 
been  suggested  to  St.  Paul's  mind,  in  connection  with  his 
special  desire  to  emphasize  the  true  Godhead  of  Christ, 
so  obvious  in  this  Epistle,  by  an  instinctive  reluctance 
to  use  in  this  case  any  phrase,  however  customary  with 
him,  which  might  even  seem  to  distinguish  His  nature 
from  the  Godhead  ?  It  is  certainly  notable  that  in  the 
true  reading  of  chap.  ii.  2  Christ  is  called  "  the  mystery 
of  God,  even  the  Father" — an  unicpie  and  remarkable 
expression,  which  marks  a  preparation  for  the  full  under- 
standing of  the  teaching  of  our  Lord,  "  He  that  hath 
seen  Me  hath  seen  the  Father  "  (John  xiv.  9). 

(3—8)  in  this  expression  of  St.  Paul's  thanksgiving 
for  them  there  is  as  usual  a  peculiar  correspondence  to 
their  circumstances.  They  had  been  full  of  faith,  love, 
and  hope,  the  fruit  of  a  true  gospel  preached  by 
Epaphras;  there  was  fear  now  lest  they  should  be 
beguiled  from  it,  although  that  fear  was  obviously  not 
yet  realised,  as  had  been  formerly  the  case  with 
the  Galatians.  Hence  St.  Paul's  emphasis  on  their 
hearing,  knowing,  and  learning  the  truth,  and  on  the 
faithfulness  of  Epaphras  as  a  minister  of  Christ. 

(3.  4)  Comp.  Eph.  i.  15,  16.  where  there  is  an  almost 
exact  verbal  coincidence.  Whatever  may  be  the  force 
there  of  the  words  "  having  lieard  of  your  faith,"  clearly 
here  they  harmonise  with  many  indications  that  the 
Colossian  Church,  though  well  known  to  St.  Paul,  was 
not  known  by  personal  knowledge. 

(5)  For  the  hope  which  is  laid  up  for  you  in 
heaven. — The  union  of  hope  with  faith  and  love  is 
natural  enough.  Compare  the  fuller  expression  of 
1  Thess.  i.  3,  "  your  work  of  faith,  and  labour  of  love, 
and  patience  of  hope."  But  the  place  assigned  to  hope 
in  this  passage  is  notable.  "  For  the  hope  '"  is  really 
"on  account  of  the  hope."  Hence  faith  and  love 
are  spoken  of,  not  merely  as  leading  up  to  hope,  hut 
as  being  actually  kindled  by  it.  Similarly  in  Eph. 
i.  18  wo  find  that,  while  faith  and  love  are  taken  for 
granted,  there  is  a  special  prayer  that  they  may  be 
enlightened  "to  know  the  hope  of  His  calling''  as  the 
one  thing  yet  needful.  The  prominence  given  to  the 
thought  of  "  the  heavenly  places "  in  the  Epistles  of 
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T/tan&sgiving  for  tlieir  Faith. 


COLOSSIANS,  I. 


T/te  Teaching  qfEpaphnu. 


heard  before  in  the  word  of  the  truth 
of  the  gospel;  ^  which  is  come  unto 
you,  as  it  is  in  all  the  world ;  and 
bringeth  forth  fruit,  as  it  doth  also  in 
you,  since  the  day  ye  heard  of  it,  and 


knew  the  grace  of  God  in  truth :  <7>  as 
ye  also  learned  of  Epaphras  our  dear 
fellowservant,  who  is  for  you  a  faithful 
minister  of  Christ ;  <8>  who  also  declared 
unto  us  your  love  in  the  Spirit,     w  For 


the  captivity,  and  therefore  to  Christ  in  heaven,  even 
more  than  to  Christ  risen,  is  evident  to  any  careful 
student.  Accordingly,  the  hope,  which  is  the  instinct 
of  perfection  in  man,  and  which  becomes  realisation 
of  heaven  in  the  Christian,  naturally  comes  out  with 
corresponding  emphasis. 

Ye  heard  before. — That  is,  at  their  first  conversion. 
There  is  an  implied  warning  against  the  new  doctrines, 
which  are  more  fully  noticed  in  the  next  chapter. 

The  truth  of  the  gospel.— This  expression  (as  in 
Gal.  ii.  14)  is  emphatic.  It  refers  to  the  gospel,  not 
chiefly  as  a  message  of  graciousness  and  mercy,  but 
rather  as  a  revelation  of  eternal  truths,  itself  changeless 
as  the  truth  it  reveals.  There  is  a  corresponding 
emphasis,  but  stronger  still,  in  St.  John.  (See,  for  ex- 
ample, 1  John  ii.  27 ;  v.  20 ;  2  John  1 — £ ;  3  John,  verses 
2, 3.)  The  gospel  was  now  winning  its  way  to  supremacy 
over  civilised  thought.  Hence  the  need  of  warning 
against  the  sudden  growth  of  wild  speculations,  con- 
trasted with  the  unchanging  simplicity  of  its  main  truths. 

(6)  Which  is  come  unto  you  .  .  .—There  is 
much  variety  of  reading  here,  but  the  text  followed  by 
our  version  is  certainly  incorrect.  The  probable 
reading  is,  which  is  come  unto  you,  just  as  in  all  the 
world  it  is  now  bringing  forth  fruit  and  growing,  as 
also  it  does  in  you.  In  this  sentence  there  are  two 
lessons  implied.  First,  the  universality  of  the  gospel, 
in  which  it  stands  contrasted,  as  with  all  local  and 
national  religions,  whether  of  Judaism  or  of  Paganism, 
so  also  with  the  secret  doctrines  of  Gnostic  speculation, 
intelligible  only  to  the  initiated  few.  Next,  the  test  of 
its  reality  both  by  practical  fruit  of  action,  and  by  the 
spiritual  growth  connected  therewith.  In  relation  to 
the  former,  "  faith  without  works "  is  "  dead  " ;  in 
relation  to  the  other  it  is  "  imperfect,"  needing  to  be 
developed  into  maturity  (Jas.  ii.  20,  22).  Both  these 
lessons  were  evidently  needed,  in  consequence  of  the 
appearance  at  Colossse  of  the  occult  mysticism  and  the 
unpractical  speculation  noted  in  chap.  ii.  8, 10,  18.  But 
the  Church  itself  was  still  faithful.  Hence  the  last  words, 
"  as  also  it  does  in  you,"  turning  back  again  to  Colossse 
in  particular,  are  an  insertion  of  kindly  courtesy — one 
of  the  insertions  of  apparent  afterthought  not  un- 
frequent  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles — intended  to  show  that 
the  implied  warning  is  by  no  means  a  condemnation. 

CO  Ye  also  learned  of  Epaphras.— Of  Epa- 
phras we  know  nothing,  except  what  we  gather  from 
this  passage,  and  from  chap.  iv.  12 ;  Philem.  verse  23. 
The  name  is  a  shortened  form  of  Epaphroditus,  but  it  is 
most  unlikely  that  he  is  the  same  as  the  Epaphroditus 
of  Phil.  ii.  25 ;  iv.  18.  Being,  it  seems,  a  native  of 
Colossse  itself,  he  was  apparently  its  first  evangelist, 
and  is  afterwards  described  as  feeling  some  responsi- 
bility for  it  and  its  neighbouring  cities,  Laodicea  and 
Hierapolis  (chap.  iv.  13).  His  work  could  not  have 
been  transient,  for  under  him  the  Colossians  are  said 
not  only  to  have  "  heard,"  but  also  to  have  "  known  " 
(come  to  know  perfectly)  "  the  grace  of  God."  St.  Paul 
here  gives  emphatic  testimony  to  his  faithfulness,  and 
to  his  preaching  to  them  "  in  truth."  That  he  was,  then 
or  afterwards.  Bishop  of  Colossse  is  probably  a  mere 
guess  of  tradition.     But  he  may  have  had  some  such 
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charge  as  that  which  was  afterwards  more  formally 
committed  to  Timothy  at  Ephesus,  and  Titan  in  I 
At  this  time,  however,  he  remained  with  St.  Paul 
iv.  12, 13),  and  apparently  shared  liis  captivity,  for  h.« 
is  called  (in  Philem.  verse  23)  his  "fellow-prisoner.-' 

Who  is  for  you  a  faithful  minister  of 
Christ.— (1)  "  For  you"  is,  properly,  on  your  M«K 
This  has  been  supposed  to  mean  that  Epaphras.  lik- 
his  Philippian  namesake,  had  been  a  representative  of 
the  Colossian  Church,  in  ministry  to  the  Apostle ;  but 
this  is  hardly  compatible  with  the  entire  absence  of 
any  personal  reference  in  the  sentence  Contrast 
Philem.  verse  13,  "  that  on  thy  behalf  he  might  minister 
to  me."  If  this  reading,  therefore,  is  to  stand,  "  on  your 
behalf  "  must  be  taken  to  signify  generally  "  for  your 
benefit,"  which  is  doubtless  the  meaning  of  our  version. 
(2)  But  there  is  considerable,  perhaps  preponderating. 
MS.  authority  for  the  reading  "  on  our  behalf,"  tliat  Ls, 
in  our  stead.  This  makes  Epaphras  a  representative, 
perhaps  an  actual  messenger,  of  St.  Paul,  for  the  con- 
version of  the  church  at  Colossse;  sent  probably  at  the 
time  when  the  Apostle  had  Ins  head-quarters  at 
Ephesus,  and  when  "all  that  dwelt  in  Asia  heard  the 
word  of  the  Lord  Jesus  "  (Acts  xix.  10).  This  inter- 
pretation not  only  gives  greater  force  to  this  passage, 
but  explains  also  the  attitude  of  authority  here  assumed 
by  St.  Paul  toward  a  church  which  he  had  not  seen, 
differing  so  markedly  from  the  tone  of  his  Epi-tlf  U> 
the  Bxunans  in  a  like  case. 

(8)  Who  also  declared  unto  us.— This  refers  to 
news  recently  brought  by  Epaphras  to  St.  Paul  at 
Bxune.  He  had  been  a  minister  in  St.  Paul's  stead; 
he  now,  like  Timothy  afterwards,  visited  him  to  give 
account  of  his  deputed  work. 

Your  love  in  the  Spirit.—"  In  the  Spirit "  is  ■  in 
the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost  "—the  Spirit  of  love.  The 
love  here  would  seem  to  be  especially  love  towards  St. 
Paul,  a  part  of  the  "love  towards  all  the  saints" 
ascribed  to  them  above  (verse  4). 

(9—12)  From  thanksgiving  St.  Paul  passes,  as  always. 
to  pray  for  them.  The  prayer  is  for  their  full  and 
perfect  knowledge  of  God's  will ;  but  this  is  emphatic- 
ally connected  with  practical  "  walking  ■  in  that  will, 
first  by  fruitfulness  in  good  work,  next  by  showing 
themselves  strong  in  Christ  to  endure  sufferings,  lastly 
by  thankful  acceptance  of  God's  call  to  inheritance 
among  the  saints  in  light.  There  is  a  hearty  recognition 
of  the  blessing  of  knowledge  (on  which  the  mnpi.tn 
Gnosticism  of  the  day  was  so  eloquent ) ;  but  it  is  to  be 
tried  by  the  three  tests  of  practical  goodness,  patkn*?. 
and  thankful  humility. 

(9)  Do  not  cease  to  pray  for  you.— Comp.  Eph. 
i  16.  "To  pray"  (see  Eph.  vi.  18;  Phil.  iv.  ti  is  tin- 
general  word  for  "  to  worship  " ;  "  to  desire  "  iiidirat.-s 
prayer,  properly  so  called,  asking  from  God  what  is 
requisite  and  necessary  for  ourselves  or  for  others. 

The  knowledge  of  his  will.-The  "  knowledge 
here  spoken  of  is  the  "  full  knowledge."  to  be  attained 
in  measure  here,  to  be  made  perfect  in  heaven.     BM 
1  Cor.  xiii.  12,  "  Now  I  know  in  part ;  but  then  shall  i 


Prayer  for  their  fuller  Knowledge, 


COLOSSIANS,   I. 


good  Works,  and  Patience. 


this  cause  we  also,   since  the   day  we 
rf-        •  „   ,„   heard  it,  do  not  cease  to 

Chap.  1.  9—12.  _    '  t    .       t 

Prayer  for  their  pray  tor  you,    and  to  de- 

fil^e  knoWd  Sire  tbat  ?e  miont  be  filled 
-work's,  ga°nd  with  the  knowledge  of 
patient  endur-  his  -will  m  all  wisdom  and 
spiritual  understanding ; 
<10)  that  ye  might  walk  worthy  of  the 


Lord  unto  all  pleasing,  being  fruitful  in 
every  good  work,  and  increasing  in  the 
knowledge  of  God;  1W  strengthened 
with  all  might,  according  to  his  glorious 
power,  unto  all  patience  and  longsuffer- 
ing  with  joyfulness ;  (12)  giving  thanks 
unto  the  Father,  which  hath  made  us 
meet  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance 


know  (perfectly)  even  as  I  am  known."  On  this  word, 
especially  frequent  in  the  Epistles  of  the  captivity,  see 
Note  on  Eph.  i.  17.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
knowledge  here  prayed  for  is  "  the  knowledge  of  God's 
will," — not  speculation  as  to  the  nature  of  God,  or  as  to 
emanations  from  Deity,  or  even  as  to  the  reasons  of 
God's  mysterious  counsels,  but  knowledge  of  what 
actually  is  His  will,  both  in  the  dispensation  which  is  to 
be  accepted  in  faith,  and  in  the  commandments  to  be 
obeyed  in  love.  So  St.  Paul  (in  1  Tim.  i.  4,  5)  contrasts 
with  the  "  fables  and  endless  genealogies  "  of  Gnostic 
speculation,  "  the  end  of  the  commandment,"  "  charity 
out  of  a  pure  heart  and  a  good  conscience,  and  faith 
unfeigned." 

In  all  wisdom  and  spiritual  understanding.— 
This  "knowledge  of  God's  will  "is  man's  "  wisdom." 
For  "wisdom"  is  the  knowledge  of  the  true  end  of 
lif  e ;  which  is  (as  the  Book  of  Ecelesiastes  so  tragically 
shows)  vainly  sought,  if  contemplated  apart  from  God's 
will,  but  found  (see  Eccles.  xii.  13  ;  Job  xxviii.  28 ;  Prov. 
i.  7)  in  the  "  fear  of  the  Lord  "  and  the  "  keeping  of 
His  commandments."  (On  the  relation  of  the  supreme 
gift  of  wisdom  to  lesser  cognate  gifts,  see  Note  on 
Eph.  i.  8.)  "Understanding"  here  is  properly  the 
faculty  of  spiritual  insight  or  judgment,  the  specu- 
lative exercise  of  wisdom,  as  the  "  prudence  "  of  Eph. 
i.  8  is  the  practical.  Hence  St.  Paul  subjoins  the 
practical  element  at  once  in  the  next  verse. 

C10)  Walk  worthy  (worthily)  of  the  Lord. — 
Here  St.  Paul  begins  to  dwell  on  the  practical  life, 
much  in  the  same  spirit  in  which,  in  Eph.  iv.  1,  he 
returns  from  the  profound  thought  of  chaps,  ii.  and  iii 
to  the  entreaty  "  to  walk  worthy  of  the  vocation  with 
which  they  are  called."  "  The  Lord  "  is  here,  as  usual, 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  to  walk  worthy  of  Him  is  to 
have  His  life  reproduced  in  us,  to  follow  His  example, 
to  have  "  the  mind  of  Christ  Jesus."  The  "  worthi- 
ness "  is,  of  course,  relative  to  our  capacity,  not  absolute. 

All  pleasing. — The  word  here  used  is  not  found 
elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament,  but  is  employed  in 
classic  and  Hellenistic  Greek  to  mean  "  a  general  dis- 
position to  please  " — a  constant  preference  of  the  will 
of  others  before  our  own.  It  is  here  used  with  tacit 
reference  to  God,  since  towards  Him  alone  can  it  be  a 
safe  guide  of  action.  Otherwise  it  must  have  the  bad 
sense  which  in  general  usage  was  attached  to  it. 
St.  Paul  emphatically  disowns  and  condemns  the 
temper  of  "  men-pleasing  "  (see  Gal.  i.  10 ;  Eph.  vi.  6 ; 
Col.  iii.  22  ;  1  Thess.  ii.  4),  as  incompatible  with  being 
"the  servant  of  Christ."  He  could,  indeed,  "be  all 
things  to  all  men"  (1  Cor.  ix.  22) ;  he  could  bid  each 
man  "please  his  neighbour  for  his  edification"  (Rom. 
xv.  12).  But  the  only  "  pleasing  "  to  which  the  whole 
life  can  be  conformed  is  (see  1  Thess.  iv.  1)  the  con- 
sideration "how  we  ought  to  walk  and  to  please  God." 
Only  in  subordination  to  this  can  we  safely  act  on  the 
desire  of  "  all  pleasing  "  towards  men. 

Increasing  in  (or,  by)  the  knowledge  of  God.— 
The  context  evidently  shows  that  the  path  towards  the  i 
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knowledge  of  God  here  indicated  is  not  the  path  of 
thoughtful  speculation,  or  of  meditative  devotion,  but 
the  third  path  co-ordinate  with  these — the  path  of 
earnest  practice,  of  which  the  watchword  is,  "Do  and 
thou  shalt  know." 

(U)  His  glorious  power.— Properly,  the  strength 
of  His  glory,  His  glory  being  His  manifestation  of 
Himself  in  love  to  man.  (Comp.  Eph.  iii.  16,  "  Accord- 
ing to  the  riches  of  His  glory,  to  be  strengthened  with 
might  by  His  spirit  in  the  inner  man."')  On  this  use 
of  "  the  glory  "  of  God,  frequent  in  these  Epistles,  see 
Eph.  i.  6,  12,  14,  and  Notes  there.  The  prayer,  how- 
ever, in  the  Ephesian  Epistle  looks  to  "  knowledge  of 
the  love  of  Christ "  as  its  object ;  the  prayer  here  to 
power  of  endurance  of  trial  and  suffering. 

Patience  and  longsuffering  with  joyfulness. 
— (1)  "Patience  "  is  here  "  endurance,"  rather  than  what 
we  usually  call  patience.  It  is  spoken  of  by  St.  James 
(chap.  i.  3)  as  the  result  of  the  bracing  effect  of  trial,  and 
is  illustrated  by  the  typical  example  of  Job  (Jas.  v.  11). 
Now  a  glance  at  the  Book  of  Job  will  show  that,  while 
in  respect  of  physical  trial  he  is  resignation  itself 
(Job  i  21 ;  ii.  10),  yet  that  under  the  spiritual  trial, 
which  is  the  great  subject  of  the  book,  he  is  the 
reverse  of  what  is  commonly  called  patient.  He 
endures  and  conquers,  but  it  is  not  without  vehement 
passion  and  spiritual  struggles,  occasionally  verging  on 
a  repining  and  rebellion,  of  which  he  bitterly  repents 
(xli.  6).  (2)  To  this  "  patience,"  therefore,  here  as  else- 
where (2  Tim.  iii.  10),  St.  Paul  adds  "  longsuffering  " 
— a  word  generally  connected  (as  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  4) 
with  the  temper  of  gentleness  and  love,  and  coming 
much  nearer  to  the  description  of  our  ordinary  idea  of 
a  "  patient "  temper,  which,  in  its  calm  sweetness  and 
gentleness,  hardly  feels  to  the  utmost  such  spiritual 
trials  as  vexed  the  righteous  soul  of  Job.  Of  such 
longsuffering  our  Lord's  bearing  of  the  insults  of  tho 
Condemnation  and  the  cruelties  of  the  Passion,  when 
"He  was  led  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,"  is  the  perfect 
type.  (3)  Tet  even  then  St.  Paul  is  not  content  without 
"  joyfulness,"  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  our 
Master  (Matt.  v.  12),  fulfilled  in  Himself  on  the  cross 
(Heb.  xii.  2).  The  ground  of  such  joy,  so  often  shown 
in  Christian  martyrdom,  is  given  by  St.  Peter  (1  Pet.  iv. 
13),  "  Rejoice,  inasmuch  as  ye  are  partakers  of  Christ's 
sufferings,  that  when  His  glory  shall  be  revealed,  ye 
may  be  glad  also  with  exceeding  joy."  Of  that  joy  St. 
Paul  himself  was  a  bright  example  in  his  present 
captivity.  (See  Phil.  i.  18,  19;  ii.  17,  18.)  The  words 
therefore  form  a  climax.  "Patience"  struggles  and 
endures ;  "  long-suffering  "  endures  without  a  struggle ; 
"joyftdness"  endures  and  glories  in  suffering. 

(12)  Giving  thanks  unto  the  Father.— These 
words  naturally  follow  the  words  "  with  joyfulness," 
with  which,  indeed,  they  may  be  grammatically  con- 
nected. But  the  "  thankfulness  "  here  is,  as  the  context 
shows,  the  thankfulness  of  humility,  sensible  that  from 
the  Father's  love    we  have  received  all,  and  c~n  but 


Salvation  from  Sin 


COLOSSIANS.   I. 


in  Christ  tlu  Redtmmtr. 


of  the  saints  in  light :  <13)  who  hath 
Chap  i.  13.  delivered  us  from  the  power 
Christ  the  Ee-  of  darkness,  and  hath  trans- 
deemer.  lated  us  into  the  kingdom 


1  Gr.  the  Son  of  his 
love. 


Which  hath  made  us  meet.— The  same  word  is 
used  in  2  Cor  iii.  6,  "  who  hath  made  us  able  ministers 
of  the  new  covenant,"  and  corresponds  to  the  word 
"sufficient"  in  St.  Paul's  previous  question  (2  Cor. 
ii.  16),  "  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?  "  The 
reference  is  clearly  to  God's  foreknowledge  and  call 
(as  in  Rom.  viii.  29,  30),  in  virtue  of  which  "  we  are 
more  than  conquerors,"  and  "  cannot  be  separated  from 
His  love  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

To  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the 
saints. — Literally,  for  the  part  (appointed  to  us)  of  the 
lot  of  the  saints.  (Comp.  Eph.  i.  11,  where,  however, 
the  sense  is  slightly  different).  The  "lot "  (like  the  Old 
Testament  type  of  the  share  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  "  the 
lot  of  their  inheritance")  is  the  place  assigned  to  the 
saints  primarily  by  the  grace  of  God.  It  may  have,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  type,  to  be  fought  for ;  but  it  is  won 
not  by  our  own  arm,  but  by  "  God's  hand  and  His  arm, 
and  the  light  of  His  countenance,  because  He  has  a 
favour  unto  us  "  (Ps.  xliv.  3).  Hence,  in  accordance  with 
St.  Paul's  usual  teaching  (especially  emphatic  in  this 
and  the  Ephesian  Epistle),  the  whole  stress  is  laid  on 
God's  grace,  giving  us  our  lot,  and  "  making  us  meet" 
to  accept  it. 

In  light.— Properly,  in  the  light.  See  Eph.  iv.  8 — 14 
— a  passage  dwelling  on  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of 
light,  almost  as  strongly  and  exhaustively  as  St.  John 
himself  (1  John  i.  5—7,  et  al.).  "In  the  light" 
(opposed  to  "  the  power  of  darkness  "  of  the  next  verse) 
is  in  the  light  of  God's  countenance,  revealed  in  the 
face  of  Jesus  Christ. 

[2.  The  Doctrine  of  Christ. 

(1)  His  Salvation  and  Redemption  of  us  all 

(verses  13,  14). 

(2)  His   Nature  as  the  Image   op  the  In- 

visible God,  the  creator  and  sustainer  of  all 
things  heavenly  and  earthly  (verses  15 — 17). 

(3)  His  Headship  op  the  Church  (verse  18). 

(4)  His  Mediation,  reconciling  all  to  God,  first 

generally  stated,  then  applied  especially  to 
the  Colossians  (verses  19 — 23).] 

(13—23)  ln  this  we  have  the  great  characteristic 
section  of  this  Epistle,  distinguished  from  corre- 
sponding parts  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  by  the 
explicit  and  emphatic  stress  laid  upon  the  divine 
majesty  of  Christ.  It  corresponds  very  closely  with 
the  remarkable  passage  opening  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  In  the  Epistles  of  the  preceding  group, 
to  the  Corinthians,  Galatians,  and  Romans,  chief  and 
almost  exclusive  prominence  is  given  to  the  universal 
mediation  of  Christ,  as  justifying  and  sanctifying  all 
the  souls  of  men.  In  these  Epistles  (this  truth  being 
accepted)  we  pass  on  to  that  which  such  universal 
mediation  necessitates — the  conception  of  Christ  as  the 
Head  of  all  created  being,  and  as  the  perfect  mani- 
festation of  the  Godhead.  The  former  is  the  key-note 
of  the  Ephesian  Epistle ;  the  latter  is  dominant  here, 
although  the  former  remains  as  an  undertone  ;  as  also  in 
the  great  passage  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  (chap. 
«•  6 — 11),  speaking  of  Him  as  "in  the  form  of  God," 
and  having  "  the  Name  which  is  above  every  name." 


of  his  dear  Son :  •  W  in  whom  we  hare 
redemption  through  his  Cha  L15_,_ 
blood,  even  the  forgiveness  <  •hmt'the  true 
of  sins:  <15>  who  is  the  image  >™**eofGod. 


The  especial  reason  for  St.  Paul's  emphatic  ■saorticm 
of  the  great  truth  here  wo  see  in  th<-  next  chapter. 
But  it  is  clear  that  it  comes  naturally  in  th<>  onh-r 
of  revelation,  leading  up  to  the  full  doctrine  of  "  the 
Word"  in  St.  John.  As  the  spiritual  meaning  of  tin. 
Resurrection,  the  great  subject  of  the  first  preaching, 
had  to  be  sought  in  the  Atonement,  so  the  inquiry  into 
the  possibility  of  an  universal  Atonement  leu  hack  to 
the  Incarnation,  and  to  Christ  as pre-existcnt  fnun  "th<< 
beginning  "  in  God. 

(13, 14)  yfe  enter  on  this  great  passage,  as  is  natural, 
and  accordant  with  St.  Paul's  universal  practice,  through 
that  living  and  practical  truth  of  our  redemption  in 
Christ  Jesus,  which  in  the  earlier  Epistles  ho  had 
taught  as  the  one  thing  needful  (1  Cor.  ii.  2). 

(13)  Who  hath  delivered  us  from  the  power 
of  darkness. — "Delivered"  is  "rescued,"  projxrly 
applied  to  dragging  a  person  out  of  battle  or  the  jaws 
of  danger.  "  The  power  of  darkness  "  (see  Luke  xxii. 
53)  is,  of  course,  the  power  of  evil,  permitted  (see 
Luke  iv.  6)  to  exist,  but  in  itself  a  usurped  tyranny 
(as  Chrysostom  expresses  it),  not  a  true  "  kingdom.  * 
Salvation  is,  first  of  all,  rescue  from  the  guilt  ami 
bondage  of  sin,  to  which  man  lias  given  occasion  hy 
his  own  choice,  but  which,  once  admitted,  he  i 
himself  break.  It  is  here  described  in  its  first  origina- 
tion from  the  love  of  the  Father.  "  God  so  loved  the 
world,  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son." 

And  hath  translated  us  .  .  .— The  word  "  trans* 
lated  "  is  a  word  properly  applied  to  the  transplanting 
of  races,  and  the  settlement  of  them  in  a  new  home. 
Salvation,  begun  by  rescue,  is  completed  by  the  settle- 
ment of  the  rescued  captives  in  the  new  kingdom  of 
Christ.  The  two  acts,  indeed,  are  distinct,  hut  in- 
separable. Thus  baptism  is  at  once  "  for  the  rem 
of  sins  "  and  an  "  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  I 

His  dear  Son.— The  original  is  far  more  striking 
and  beautiful.  It  is,  "The  Son  of  His  love,"  corre- 
sponding to  "the  beloved"  of  the  parallel  passage 
in  the  Ephesian  Epistle  (chap.  i.  6),  but  perhai* 
beyond  it.  God  is  love;  the  Son  of  God  is,  tMrafon, 
the  "Son  of  His  love,"  partaking  of  and  manifesting 
this  His  essential  attribute. 

In  whom  we  have  .  .  .—This  verse  correspoml* 
verbally  with  Eph.  i.  7,  where  see  Note.  Prom  the 
love  of  the  Father,  the  first  cause  of  salvation,  we 
pass  to  the  efficient  cause  in  the  redemption  and  pro- 
pitiation of  the  Son. 

Verses  15—17  pass  from  Christ  as  our  Mediator  to 
Christ  as  He  is  in  Himself  from  all  eternity,  "the 
image  of  the  invisible  God,"  and  as  He  is  from  the 
beginning  of  time,  the  creator  and  sustainer  of  all 
things  in  heaven  and  earth.  What  was  before  implied 
is  now  explicitly  asserted ;  what  was  before  emphatic- 
ally asserted  is  aow  taken  for  granted,  and  mn<l. •  m< 
stepping-stone  to  yet  higher  and  more  mysterious 
truth. 

(is)  The  image  of  the  invisible  God.-  This  all- 
important  clause  needs  the  most  careful  examination. 
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Christ  the  Image  of  God, 


COLOSSIANS,   I. 


the  Creator  of  all  Things. 


of  the  invisible  God,  the  firstborn  of 
every  creature :  (16)  for  by  him  were  all 
things  created,  that  are  in  heaven,  and 


that  are  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible, 
whether  they  he  thrones,  or  dominions, 
or  principalities,  or  powers :   all  things 


We  note  accordingly  (1)  that  the  word  "  image  "  (like 
the  word  "  form,"  PhiL  ii.  6,  7)  is  used  in  the  New 
Testament  for  real  and  essential  embodiment,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  mere  likeness.  Thus  in  Heb.  x.  1  we 
read,  "  The  law,  having  a  shadow  of  good  things  to 
come,  and  not  the  very  image  of  the  things  ;  "  we  note 
also  in  Rom.  L  23  the  distinction  between  the  mere  out- 
ward "  likeness  "  and  the  "image"  which  it  represented ; 
we  find  in  1  Cor.  xv.  49  that  the  "  image  of  the  earthy  " 
and  "  the  image  of  the  heavenly  "  Adam  denote  actual 
identity  of  nature  with  both ;  and  in  2  Cor.  iii.  18  the 
actual  work  of  the  Spirit  in  the  heart  is  described  as 
"  changing  us  from  glory  to  glory  "  into  "  the  image  " 
of  the  glorified  Christ.  (2)  Next  we  observe  that 
although,  speaking  popularly,  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xi.  7 
calls  man  *  the  image  and  glory  of  God,"  yet  the 
allusion  is  to  Gen.  i.  26,  28,  where  man  is  said,  with 
stricter  accuracy,  to  be  made  "after  the  image  of  God  " 
(as  in  Eph.  iv.  24,  "  created  after  God  "),  and  this  more 
accurate  expression  is  used  in  chap.  iii.  10  of  this  Epistle, 
"  renewed  after  the  image  of  Him  that  created  him." 
Who  then,  or  what,  is  the  "  image  of  God,"  after  which 
man  is  created  ?  St.  Paul  here  emphatically  (as  in 
2  Cor.  iv.  4  parenthetically)  answers  "  Christ,"  as  the 
Son  of  God,  "first-born  before  all  creation."  The 
same  truth  is  conveyed  in  a  different  form,  clearer  (if 
possible)  even  than  this,  in  Heb.  i.  3,  where  "  the  Son  " 
is  said  to  be  not  only  "  the  brightness  of  the  glory  of 
the  Father,"  but  "the  express  image  of  His  Person." 
For  the  word  "  express  image  "  is  character  in  the  ori- 
ginal, used  here  (as  when  we  speak  of  the  alphabetical 
"characters")  to  signify  the  visible  drawn  image,  and 
the  word  "  Person  "  is  substance  or  essence.  (3)  It  is 
not  to  be  forgotten  that  at  this  time  in  the  Platonising 
Judaism  of  Philo,  "the  Word"  was  called  the  eternal 
"  image  of  God."  (See  passages  quoted  in  Dr.  Light- 
foot's  note  on  this  passage.)  This  expression  was  not 
peculiar  to  him ;  it  was  but  a  working  out  of  that  per- 
sonification of  the  "  wisdom  of  God,"  of  which  we  have 
a  magnificent  example  in  Prov.  viii.  22 — 30,  and  of 
which  we  trace  the  effect  in  the  Alexandrine  Book  of 
"Wisdom"  (vii.  25,  26).  "Wisdom  is  the  breath  of  the 
power  of  God,  and  a  pure  stream  from  the  glory  of  the 
Most  High — the  brightness  of  the  everlasting  light,  the 
unspotted  mirror  of  the  power  of  God,  and  the  image 
of  His  goodness."  It  seems  to  have  represented  in  the 
.1  ewish  schools  the  idea  complementary  to  the  ordinary 
idea  of  the  Messiah  in  the  Jewish  world.  Just  as  St. 
John  took  up  the  vague  idea  of  "  the  Word."  and  gave 
it  a  clear  divine  personality  in  Christ,  so  St.  Paul  seems 
to  act  here  in  relation  to  the  other  phrase,  used  as  a 
description  of  the  Word.  In  Christ  he  fixes  in  solid 
reality  the  floating  vision  of  the  "image  of  God." 
(4)  There  is  an  emphasis  on  the  words  "  of  the  invisible 
God."  Now,  since  the  whole  context  shows  that  the 
reference  is  to  the  eternal  pre-existence  of  Christ, 
ancient  interpreters  (of  whom  Chrysostora  may  be 
taken  as  the  type)  argued  that  the  image  of  the  in- 
visible must  be  also  invisible.  But  this  seems  opposed 
to  the  whole  idea  of  the  word  "  image,"  and  to  its  use 
in  the  New  Testament  and  elsewhere.  The  true  key 
to  this  passage  is  in  our  Lord's  own  words  in  John  i.  8, 
"  No  man  liath  seen  God  at  any  time,  the  only  begotten 
Son  "  (here  is  the  remarkable  reading:,  "  the  only  be- 
gotten God  "),  "  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  He 


hath  revealed  Him."  In  anticipation  of  the  future 
revelation  of  Godhead,  Christ,  even  as  pre-existent,  is 
called  "  The  image  of  the  invisible  God." 

The  firstborn  of  every  creature  (of  all  crea- 
tion).— (1)  As  to  the  sense  of  this  clause.  The  gram- 
matical construction  here  will  bear  either  the  rendering 
of  our  version,  or  the  rendering  "  begotten  before  all 
creation,"  whence  comes  the  "  begotten  before  all 
worlds  "  of  the  Nicene  creed.  But  the  whole  context 
shows  that  the  latter  is  unquestionably  the  true  render- 
ing. For,  as  has  been  remarked  from  ancient  times. 
He  is  said  to  be  "  begotten  "  and  not  "  created ; "  next, 
he  is  emphatically  spoken  of  below  as  He  "  by  whom 
all  things  were  created,"  who  is  "before  all  things," 
and  "in  whom  all  things  consist."  (2)  As  to  the  order 
of  idea.  In  Himself  He  is  "the  image  of  God"  from 
all  eternity.  From  this  essential  conception,  by  a  natural 
contrast,  the  thought  immediately  passes  on  to  distinc- 
tion from,  and  priority  to,  all  created  being.  Exactly 
in  this  same  order  of  idea,  we  have  in  Heb.  i.  2,  3,  "  By 
whom  also  He  made  the  worlds  .  .  .  upholding  all 
things  by  the  word  of  His  power ;  "  and  in  John  i.  3, 
"  All  things  were  made  by  Him,  and  without  Him  was 
not  anything  made  which  was  made.  Here  St.  Paul 
indicates  this  idea  in  the  words  "  firstborn  before  all 
creation,"  and  works   it  out  in  the  verses  following. 

(3)  As  to  the  name  "firstborn  "  itself.  It  is  used  of  the 
Messiah  as  an  almost  technical  name  (derived  from 
Pss.  ii.  7 ;  lxxxix.  28),  as  is  shown  in  Heb.  i.  6,  "  when 
He  bringeth  the  first  begotten  into  the  world."  In 
tracing  the  Messianic  line  of  promise  we  notice  that, 
while  the  Messiah  is  always  true  man,  "the  seed  of 
Abraham,"  "  the  son  of  David,"  yet  on  him  are  accumu- 
lated attributes  too  high  for  any  created  being  (as  in  Isa. 
ix.  6).  He  is  declared  to  be  an  "  Emmanuel "  God  with 
us;  and  His  kingdom  a  visible  manifestation  of  God. 
Hence  the  idea  contained  in  the  word  "  firstborn "  is 
not  only  sovereignty  "  above  all  the  kings  of  the 
earth"  (Ps.  lxxxix.  28;  comp.  Dan.  viii.  13, 14),  but  also 
likeness   to  God  and  priority   to   all   created   being. 

(4)  As  to  the  union  of  the  two  clauses.  In  the  first  we 
have  the  declaration  of  His  eternal  unity  with  God — 
all  that  was  completely  embodied  in  the  declaration  of 
the  "Word  who  is  God,"  up  to  which  all  the  higher 
Jewish  speculations  had  led;  in  the  second  we  trace 
the  distinctness  of  His  Person,  as  the  "begotten 
of  the  Father,"  the  true  Messiah  of  Jewish  hopes, 
and  the  subordination  of  the  co-eternal  Son  to  the 
Father.  The  union  of  the  two  marks  the  assertion  of 
Christian  mystery,  as  against  rationalising  systems,  of 
the  type  of  Arianism  on  one  side,  of  Sabellianism  on 
the  other. 

(16)  For  by  him  ...  all  things  were  created  by 
(through)  him,  and  for  (to)  him. — Carrying  out  the 
idea  of  the  preceding  clause  with  accumulated  emphasis, 
St.  Paul  speaks  of  all  creation  as  having  taken  place  "  by 
Him,"  "through  Him,"  and  "for  Him."  Now  we  note 
that  in  Rom.  ix.  36,  St.  Paul,  in  a  burst  of  adoration, 
declares  of  the  Father  that  "  from  Him,  and  through 
Him,  and  to  Him  are  all  things; "  and  in  Heb.  ii.  10  the 
Father  is  spoken  of  as  One  "  by  whom  are  all  things, 
and  for  whom  are  all  things  "  "(the  word  "  for  whom  " 
being  different  from  the  word  so  rendered  here,  but 
virtually  equivalent  to  it).  Hence  we  observe  that 
the  Apostle  here  takes  up  a  phrase  belonging  only  to 
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were  created  by  him,  and  for  him: 
O7)  and  he  is  before  all  things,"  and 
by  him  all  things  consist.  (18>  And 
he  is  the  head  of  the  body,  the 
church :     who    is    the     beginning,    the 


a  1  Cor.  a  6 ;  John 

i.a 

1  Or,  among  all 


firstborn  from  the  dead;  that  in 
all1  things  he  might  have  chap.  i.  18- 
the  preeminence.  (W'  For  a°-  Christ  thr 
it  pleased  the  Father  ?&£,*  ^ 
that    in   him     should    all  Mediator. 


Godhead  and  usually  applied  to  the  Father,  and  dis- 
tinctly applies  it  to  Christ,  but  with  the  significant 
change  of  "  from  whom"  into  "  in  whom."  The  usual 
language  of  holy  Scripture  as  to  the  Father  is  "  from 
whom,"  and  as  to  the  Son  "  through  whom,"  are  all 
things.  Thus  we  have  in  Heb.  i.  2,  "  through  whom 
He  made  the  world ; "  and  in  John  i.  3 — 10,  "  All 
things  were  made "  — "  the  world  was  made  " — 
"  through  Him."  Here,  however,  St.  Paul  twice  adds 
"  in  whom,"  just  as  he  had  used  "  in  whom  "  of  God  in 
his  sermon  at  Athens  (Acts  xvii.  28),  probably  con- 
veying the  idea,  foreshadowed  in  the  Old  Testament 
description  of  the  divine  "Wisdom,"  that  in  His  divine 
mind  lay  the  germ  of  the  creative  design  and  work, 
and  indirectly  condemning  by  anticipation  the  fancy 
of  incipient  Gnosticism,  that  He  was  but  an  inferior 
emanation  or  agent  of  the  Supreme  God. 

In  heaven  and  .  .  .  earth. . .  . — Here  again  there  is 
a  reiteration  of  earnest  emphasis.  "  All  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  "  is  the  ancient  phrase  for  all  creation.  Then, 
lest  this  phrase  should  be  restricted  to  the  sublunary 
sphere,  he  adds,  "  visible  and  invisible."  Lastly,  in 
accordance  with  the  general  tone  of  these  Epistles,  and 
with  special  reference  to  the  worship  of  angels  intro- 
duced into  Colossae,  he  dwells,  like  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  on  the  superiority  of  our  Lord 
to  all  angelic  natures,  whether  they  be  "thrones,  or 
dominions,  or  principalities,  or  powers."  (Comp.  Eph. 
i  21 ;  Phil.  ii.  9,  10.) 

Thrones,  or  dominions  .  .  . — Compare  the  enu- 
meration in  Eph.  i.  21.  The  word  peculiar  to  this  pas- 
sage is  "  thrones,"  which  in  all  the  various  speculations 
as  to  the  hierarchy  of  heaven,  naturally  represents  the 
first  place  of  dignity  and  nearness  to  the  Throne  of 
God.  (Comp.  Rev.  iv.  4,  "  Round  about  the  throne 
four-and-twenty  thrones.")  But  it  seems  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  attach  distinctive  meanings  to  those 
titles,  and  trace  out  their  order.  If  St.  Paul  alludes 
at  all  to  the  Rabbinical  hierarchies,  he  (probably  with 
deliberate  intention)  takes  their  titles  without  attending 
to  their  fanciful  orders  and  meanings.  Whatever  they 
mean,  if  they  mean  anything,  all  are  infinitely  below 
the  glory  of  Christ.    (See  Note  on  Eph.  i.  21.) 

(!7)  He  is  before  all  things.— The  words  "He 
is  "  are  both  emphatic.  He,  and  He  only,  is ;  all  else  is 
created.  It  is  impossible  not  to  refer  to  the  "  I  am  "  of 
Eternal  existence,  as  claimed  by  our  Lord  for  Himself. 
"  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am  "  (John  viii.  58 ;  comp. 
also  John  i.  15).  Hence  the  word  "  before  "should  be 
taken,  not  of  supreme  dignity,  but  of  pre-existence. 

By  him  aU  things  consist.— That  is,  hold  to- 
gether in  unity,  obeying  the  primaeval  law  of  their  being. 
In  this  clause  is  attributed  to  our  Lord,  not  only  the 
creative  act,  but  also  the  constant  sustaining  power,  "in 
which  all  lives  and  moves  and  has  its  being,"  and  which, 
even  less  than  the  creative  agency,  can  be  supposed  to 
be  a  derivative  and  finite  power,  such  as  that  of  the 
Demiurgus  of  Gnostic  speculation. 

(ia--ao)  in  these  verses  St.  Paul  returns  from  dwelling 
on  the  eternal  nature  of  the  Son  of  God  to  describe 
Him  in  His  mediatorial  office  as  Son  of  Man,  becoming 


the  "  Head  "  of  all  humanity,  as  called  into  "His  Body, 
the  Church."  In  this  he  touches  OB  ■  doctrine  more 
fully  developed  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  (See 
Eph.  i.  10,  20,  22 ;  ii.  19,  21 ;  iv.  15,  16.)  But  still,  an 
has  been  already  noted,  there  is  in  this  Epistle  MM 
stress  on  the  supreme  dignity  of  the  Head,  a*  in  the 
other  more  on  the  unity,  and  blessing,  and  glory  of  tlio 
Body.  It  should  be  observed  that  in  this.  His  media- 
torial office,  there  is  throughout  a  mysterious  analogy  to 
His  eternal  sonship.  In  both  He  is  "the  Bead 
of  universal  creation,  next,  of  the  new  creation  in  His 
Church ;  He  is  "  the  beginning,"  in  the  one  case  in  eter- 
nity, in  the  other  in  time ;  He  is  "  the  firstborn,"  now  in 
Eternal  Sonship,  now  in  the  Resurrection  making  Him 
the  new  life  of  mankind. 

<18)  He  is  the  head.— "He"  is  again  emphatic 
"  He  who  is  the  image  of  God,  He  also  is  the  Head." 
(On  the  title  itself,  see  Eph.  i.  22.) 

The  beginning.  —  Chrysostom  reads  here  a  kin- 
dred word,  the  first-fruits.  The  reading  is  no  doubt 
a  gloss,  but  an  instructive  one.  It  snows  that  the 
reference  is  to  Christ,  as  being  in  His  humanity  "  the 
first  principle"  of  the  new  life  to  us — the  "first- 
fruits"  from  the  dead  (1  Cor.  xv.  20,  23),  and  "the 
bringer  of  life  and  immortality  to  light"  (2  Tim.  i.  10). 

The  firstborn  from  the  dead.— The  same  tit  1. 
is  given  to  Him  in  Rev.  i.  5.  In  his  sermon  at  Antioch 
in  Pisidia  (Acts  xiii.  33),  St.  Paul  quotes  the  passage, 
"  Thou  art  my  Son ;  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee,"  as 
fulfilled  in  that  "  He  raised  up  Jesus  again."  (Comp. 
Heb.  v.  5.)  In  Rom.  i.  3,  he  speaks  of  Christ  a* 
"  declared  "  (or,  defined)  "  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with 
power  by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead."  The  Resur- 
rection is  (so  to  speak)  His  second  birth,  the  beginning 
of  that  exaltation,  which  is  contrasted  with  His  first 
birth  on  earth  in  great  humility,  and  of  His  entrance 
on  the  glory  of  His  mediatorial  kingdom.  (&■• 
i.  20—23,  where  the  starting-point  of  all  His  exaltation 
is  again  placed  in  the  Resurrection.) 

That  in  all  things  he  might  .  .  .—Literally. 
That  in  all  things  He  might  become  pre-eminent.  The 
words  "  He  might  become,"  are  opposed  to  the  "  He  is  " 
above.  They  refer  to  the  exaltation  of  His  humanity, 
so  gloriously  described  in  Phil.  ii.  9—11.  Thus  abso- 
lutely in  His  divine  nature,  relatively  to  the  mediatorial 
kingdom  in  His  humanity,  He  is  "the  Alpha  and 
Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end,  the  first  and  the 
last "  (Rev.  i.  8, 11, 17,  18). 

(19)  For  it  pleased  the  Father.— (1)  The  construc- 
tion is  doubtful  There  is  nothing  corresponding  to 
"  the  Father  "  in  the  original.  Our  rendering  involves 
the  supply  of  the  nominative  God,  i.e.,  "the  Father." 
or  Christ  to  the  verb,  so  that  the  sentence  may  run.  the 
Father  or  Christ  determined  of  His  good  pleasure  that, 
&c  The  supply  of  the  nominative  "  Christ  is  easier 
grammatically;  but  it  accords  ill  with  the  invariable 
reference  of  all  things,  both  by  our  Lord  Himself  and 
His  Apostles,  ultimately  to  the  good  pleasure  of  the 
Father.  Moreover,  the  verb  is  so  constantly^  used  of 
God  that  the  supply  of  the  nominative  "  God,  though 
r.nexampled,  is  far  from  inadmissible.     The  simplest 
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fulness  dwell;  ^  and,  having  made 
peace 1  through  the  blood  of  his 
cross,  by  him  to  reconcile  all  things 
unto  himself;  by  him,  I  say,  whether 
they  be  things  in  earth,  or  things  in 
heaven.  (21)  And  yon,  that  were 
Chap.  i.  21—23.  sometime  alienated  and 
or^h^Coff  enemies  in  your  mind  by 
sians  in  Him.     wicked    works,2    yet   now 


1  Or,  making  peace. 


hath  he  reconciled  (21)  in  the  body 
of  his  flesh  through  death,  to  pre- 
sent you  holy  and  unblameable  and 
unreproveable  in  his  sight :  Vs)  if  ye 
continue  in  the  faith  grounded  and 
settled,  and  be  not  moved  away  from 
the  hope  of  the  gospel,  which  ye  have 
heard,  and  which  was  preached  to  every 
creature  which  is  nnder  heaven ;  whereof 


grammatical  construction  would,  indeed,  be  to  take 
"the  fulness"  as  the  nominative,  and  render  for  in 
Him  aU  the  fulness  (of  God)  was  pleased  to  dwell. 
But  the  personification  of  "the  fulness,"  common  in 
Gnostic  speculation,  is  hardly  after  the  manner  of  St. 
Paul.  Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  rendering  of  our 
version  (which  is  usually  adopted)  is  to  be  preferred ; 
especially  as  it  suits  better  with  the  following  verse. 
(2)  The  sense  is,  however,  quite  clear,  and  is  enforced 
by  chap.  ii.  9,  "  In  Him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness 
of  the  Godhead  bodily."  On  the  word  "fulness" 
(pleroma),  see  Note  on  Eph.  i.  23.  The  "fulness 
of  the  Godhead"  is  the  essential  nature,  comprising 
all  the  attributes,  of  Godhead.  The  indwelling  of 
such  Deity  in  the  humanity  of  Christ  is  the  ground 
•of  all  His  exaltation  as  the  "Head,"  "the  beginning," 
the  "  firstborn  from  the  dead,"  and  the  triumphant 
King,  on  which  St.  Paul  had  already  dwelt.  By 
it  alone  can  He  be  the  true  Mediator  between  God  and 
•man. 

(20)  Having  made  peace  through  the  blood  of 
his  cross. — On  this  verse,  where  St.  Paul  returns  to 
the  subject  of  the  Atonement,  with  which  he  began, 
comp.  Eph.  ii.  13 — 18,  and  Notes  there.  In  the 
Ephesian  Epistle  the  treatment  of  the  subject  is  fuller, 
and  in  one  point  more  comprehensive,  viz.,  in  bringing 
out  emphatically  the  unity  of  all,  Jews  and  Gentiles 
alike,  with  one  another,  as  well  as  their  unity  with  Christ. 
But,  on  the  other  liand,  this  passage  involves  deeper 
and  more  mysterious  teaching  in  this — that  it  includes 
in  the  reconciliation  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  not  merely 
all  humanity,  but  "  all  things,  whether  things  on  earth 
or  things  in  heaven."  This  is,  indeed,  only  a  fuller 
exposition  of  the  truth  that  "  God  was  in  Christ  recon- 
ciling the  world  (the  kosmos)  to  Himself"  (2  Cor. 
v.  19);  and  that  "the  whole  creation  waiteth,"  "in 
•constant  expectation,"  "  for  the  manifestation  of  the 
sons  of  God,"  and  "shall  be  delivered  from  the  bondage 
of  corruption  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children 
of  God  "  (Bern,  viii.  19 — 21).  But  it  is  couched  in  more 
distinct  and  striking  terms,  opening  to  us  a  glimpse 
of  the  infinite  scope,  not  merely  of  our  Lord's  Mediator- 
ship,  but  of  His  Atonement,  which,  while  it  almost 
bewilders,  yet  satisfies  the  thoughtful  understanding, 
and  more  than  satisfies  an  adoring  faith.  As  there 
seems  to  be  a  physical  unity  in  the  universe,  if  we 
may  believe  the  guesses  of  science,  so,  says  Holy 
Scripture,  there  is  a  moral  and  spiritual  unity  also  in 
Jesus  Christ. 

Yerses  21 — 23  apply  this  truth  of  the  Mediatorial 
work  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  the  especial  case  of 
the  Colossians.  The  subject  here  touched  is  more 
fully  worked  out  in  Eph.  ii.  1,  2, 11 — 18 ;  the  alienation 
is  there  described  as  not  only  from  God,  but  from 
His  covenanted  people  ;  the  reconciliation  is  with  God 
and  man  in  one  great  unity. 


(21)  Alienated. — Not  naturally  aliens,  but  estranged. 
(See  Note  on  Eph.  ii.  12.) 

By  wicked  works. —Properly,  in  your  wicked 
works.  The  enmity  of  heart  is  not  properly  caused 
by  wicked  works,  but  shown  in  them,  and  probably 
intensified  by  reflex  action  through  them. 

t22)  In  the  body  of  his  flesh.— There  seems  to  lie 
some  emphasis  on  the  word  "  flesh : "  just  as  in  the 
parallel  of  Eph.  ii.  16,  the  expression  is  "  in  one  body," 
with  a  characteristic  emphasis  on  the  word  "one," 
suiting  the  genius  of  the  passage.  The  meaning  is,  of 
course,  His  natural  body,  as  distinguished  from  His 
mystic  Body,  spoken  of  .above  (verse  18).  But  this  is 
no  sufficient  reason  for  the  use  of  this  phrase,  for  there 
could  be  no  confusion  between  them  in  this  passage. 
Hence,  without  ascribing  to  the  word  "flesh"  a  dis- 
tinctly polemical  intention,  we  may  not  unnaturally 
suppose  that  there  was  present  to  St.  Paid's  mind  the 
thought  of  the  Gnosticism,  which  depreciated  the  body 
as  evil,  and  which  must  have  always  inclined  to  the 
idea  that  "  Jesus  Christ  had  not  come  in  the  flesh " 
(1  John  iv.  2,  3) ;  and  that  the  presence  of  this  thought 
induced  some  special  emphasis  in  his  language. 

Holy  and  unblameable  and  unreproveable. — 
See  Note  on  Eph.  i.  4.  The  word  "  to  present "  is  used 
both  in  a  sacrificial  sense  (as  in  Rom.  xii.  1)  and  in  the 
sense  of  introduction  and  presentation  (as  of  a  bride, 
see  Eph.  v.  27).  The  words,  "holy  and  unblameable," 
i.e.,  "without  blemish,"  suit  the  former  sense.  But 
"unreproveable"  is  incongruous  with  it,  and  the 
parallel  passage  (Eph.  ii.  18)  speaks  of  "access"  or 
introduction  to  the  Father. 

(23)  If.— The  word,  as  in  Eph.  iii.  2,  iv.  21  (where 
see  Notes),  conveys  a  supposition  hardly  hypothetical — 
"  If,  as  I  presume ;  "  "  If,  as  I  trust."  St.  Paul  cannot 
refrain  from  needful  warning,  but  he  refuses  to  antici- 
pate failure. 

Grounded. — Bitilt  on  the  foundation.  Comp. 
Eph.  ii.  20,  "built  on  the  foundation  of  the  Apostles 
and  Prophets,  Jesus  Christ  Himself  being  the  chief 
corner-stone." 

Settled. — The  result  of  being  so  grounded.  The 
word  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  but  without  meta- 
phorical association,  in  1  Cor.  xv.  58,  "  stedfast,  immove- 
able," as  here  "  settled  and  not  being  moved." 

The  hope. — See  Note  on  verse  5.  Here,  as  there, 
great  emphasis  is  laid  on  "hope."  But  here  there 
may  possibly  be  reference  to  some  ideas  (like  those 
spoken  of  in  2  Tim.  ii.  18^  that  "  the  resurrection  was 
past  already,"  and  that  the  hope  of  a  true  resurrection 
and  a  real  heaven  was  either  a  delusion  or  a  metaphor. 

Every  creature  which  is  under  heaven.— 
Comp.  our  Lord's  command,  "Preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature"  (Mark  xvi.  15).  In  idea  and  capacity  the 
gospel  is  literally  universal ;  although  in  actual  reality 
such  universality  can  only  be  claimed  by  a  natural 
hyperbole. 
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as  Apostle  of  the  Gentile*. 


I  Paul  am  made  a  minister;  (24>  who 
Chap.  i.  24-26.  now  rejoice  in  my  suffer- 
The  mission  of  ings  for  you,  and   fill  up 

Skeri^'Jd  ^at  ^f  is  bf  ^  Of 
preaching,  to  tne  afflictions  oi  Christ 
the  Gentiles.       Jn  mj  flegh  for  his    DO(Jy's 

sake,  which  is  the  church :  ^  where- 
of I   am   made   a   minister,  according 


1  Or,  fully  to 
preach  the  word 
<J.f  Hod,  Hum.  15. 


to  the  dispensation  of  God  which  is 
given  to  me  for  you,  to  fulfil  the  . 
of  God;1  m  even  the  niyst.  v\  which 
hath  been  hid  from  aget  and  from  a 
rations,  but  now  is  mud.'  maniiefl  to  his 
saints :  tW)  to  whom  God  would  make 
known  what  is  the  riches  of  the  glory 
of  this  mystery  among  the  Gent; 


[3.  The  Mission  of  St.  Paul. 

As  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  a  minister  of  the 
newly  revealed  mystery  of  their  salvation, 
testifying  to  all  alike  by  suffering  and  by 
preaching,  in  order  "  to  present  all  perfect  in 
Christ  Jesus"  (verses  24—29).] 

(24—29)  Here  (as  in  Eph.  Hi.,  in  the  same  connection) 
St.  Paul  dwells  on  his  own  mission  to  set  forth  the 
universal  gospel  to  the  Gentiles.  In  the  Ephesian 
Epistle  this  declaration  is  made  a  direct  introduction 
to  practical  exhortation  (comp.  chaps,  iv.,  v.,  vi.) ;  here  it 
leads  up  to  the  earnest  remonstrance  against  specula- 
tive errors  in  chap,  ii.,  which  precedes  a  similar  prac- 
tical exhortation.  In  both  cases  he  dwells  on  the  com- 
mittal to  him  of  a  special  dispensation;  in  both  he 
rejoices  in  suffering  as  a  means  of  spiritual  influence ; 
in  both  cases  he  declares  the  one  object  to  be  the  pre- 
sentation of  each  man  perfect  before  Christ. 

(2*)  Who  now  rejoice. — In  the  true  reading  of  the 
original  there  is  no  relative  pronoun.  The  sentence 
starts  with  emphatic  abruptness,  "  Now  (at  this 
moment)  I  rejoice"  (just  as  in  2  Cor.  vii.  9).  In  all 
the  three  Epistles  of  the  Captivity  this  same  rejoicing 
is  declared  in  himself  and  urged  on  his  brethren. 
In  Eph.  iii.  13,  "  I  desire  that  ye  faint  not  at  my  tribu- 
lations for  you,  which  is  your  glory;  "  in  Phil.  ii.  11, 
"Yea,  if  I  be  offered  upon  the  sacrifice  and  service 
of  your  faith,  I  joy,  and  rejoice  with  you  all.  For  the 
same  cause  do  ye  also  joy,  and  rejoice  with  me." 
There,  as  here,  the  rejoicing  is  in  suffering,  not  in 
itself,  not  solely  because  it  is  borne  with  and  for 
Christ,  but  also  because  it  is  for  the  sake  of  the  Church. 
Here,  however,  this  idea  is  expressed  with  far  greater 
emphasis. 

Fill  up  that  which  is  behind  of  the  afflictions 
of  Christ. — The  sense  of  this  passage  is  at  first  sight 
startling,  but  it  could  not  have  been  thought  difficult 
or  doubtful,  had  not  false  inferences  from  it  tempted 
men  to  shrink  from  the  obvious  meaning.  Now,  (1) 
the  "  afflictions  of  Christ "  is  a  phrase  not  used  else- 
where ;  for  "  affliction "  (properly,  hard  and  galling 
pressure)  is  the  ordinary  burden  of  life,  and  is  gener- 
ally spoken  of  only  as  coming  on  His  servants.  But, 
like  the  common  phrase  "  the  sufferings  of  Christ " 
(2  Cor.  i.  5;  Phil.  iii.  10;  1  Pet.  iv.  15;  v.  1),  it  must 
mean  the  afflictions  which  He  endured.  It  is  true,  as 
has  been  thoughtfully  suggested  (see  Chrysostom  and 
others  on  the  passage )  that  we  are  to  count  as  His  the 
afflictions  of  Bus  Church ;  but  still,  even  if  we  are  to 
include  these  indirect  afflictions,  we  cannot  possibly 
exclude  the  direct.  Next,  (2)  St.  Paul  expressly  says 
<in  the  full  force  of  the  original)  that  "he  fills  up 
instead  "  of  his  Master,  what  is  still  left  unfinished  of 
his  Master's  afflictions.  (See  the  passages  quoted  by 
Dr.  Lightfoot  in  his  note  on  this  verse.)  He  declares, 
i.e.,  that,  succeeding  to  the  suffering  of  Christ,  he 
earries  it  out  for  the  sake  of  His  body  the  Church. 


This  is,  indeed,  nothing  but  a  clearer  and  niotvHtriking 
expression  of  the  truth  conveyed  in  2 
sufferings  of  Christ  overflow  to  us,"  so  that  we  bear  our 
part,  in  addition  to  the  full  measure  which  B»  bore; 
and  even  in  the  commoner  expression,  to  be  "  partaker 
of  Christ's  sufferings"  (Phil.  iii.  10 j  1  I' 
or  "to  drink  of  His  cup  and  be  baptised  with  Hi* 
baptism"  (Matt.  xx.  22,23).  But,  (3)  looking  t..  th.. 
meaning  and  use  of  the  word  "  afflictions,"  we  note 
that  "  the  afflictions  of  Christ "  must  be  His  suffer- 
ings on  earth  considered  simply  as  a  part — though 
immeasurably  the  chief  part — of  the  bunl.n  of 
humanity  in  a  sinful  world.  They  represent,  not  the 
Cross  of  Atonement,  on  which  He  alone  could  suffer 
— and  in  which  any  reader  of  St.  Paul  must  find  it 
absurd  to  suppose  that  he  would  claim  the  slightest 
share — but  the  Cross  of  struggle  against  sin 
to  death,  which  He  expressly  bade  us  "take  up  if 
we  would  follow  Him."  This  He  has  still  left 
"  behind ; "  this  in  His  strength  every  one  of  His 
servants  bears,  partly  for  himself,  partly  also  for 
others.  In  the  former  light  St.  Paul  says,  "  The  world 
is  crucified  to  me,  and  I  to  the  world"  (Gal.  vi.  1  I 
the  latter  he  claims  it  as  his  highest  privilege  "  to  fill 
up  that  which  is  behind  of  the  afflictions  of  Christ  for 
His  Body  which  is  the  Church." 

In  my  flesh  for  his  body's  sake.—  There  h 
obviously  an  antithesis  here.  St.  Paul  suffers  in  his 
natural  body  for  the  mystical  Body  of  Christ . 

(25)  Whereof  I  am  made  (or,  became)  a  minister. 
— Above  (in  verse  23)  St.  Paul  describes  himself  as  a 
"minister  of  the  gospel,"  here  as  a  "miuist. 
servant)  of  the  Church."  Elsewhere  he  is  always  the 
"minister  of  God"  and  "of  Christ";  here  of  th.* 
Church,  as  the  Body  of  Christ,  and  so  indissolubly 
united  with  Christ. 

The  dispensation  of  God.— See  Eph.  iii.  8— ■'.». 
and  Notes  there.  The  reference  is  to  his  peculiar 
"  Apostleship  of  the  Gentiles." 

To  fulfil.— The  marginal  reading  and  reference  to 
Rom.  xv.  19  give  the  explanation  of  the  word.  "  fully 
to  preach  the  Word  of  God  "—to  be  a  messenger  of  the 
perfect  revelation,  which  had  now  unfolded  what  was 
previously  a  hidden  "  mystery." 

(26)  The  mystery.— On  the  Scriptural  sense  of  the 
word  "  mystery,"  and  its  relation  to  the  modern  use  of 
the  word,  see  Note  on  Eph.  i.  9.  In  this  passage, 
perhaps,  most  of  all,  it  is  defined  with  perfect  clear- 
ness,  as  "  a  secret  long  hidden,  and  now  revealed." 

(27)  To  whom  God  would-  i.e.,  God  willed.  The 
expression  is  emphatic.  It  was  of  God's  own  pleasure, 
inscrutable  to  man.  So  in  Eph.  i.  9,  we  read  "  the 
mystery  of  His  will."  Note  also,  in  Eph  L  4-6,  the 
repeated  reference  to  the  predestination  of  God  in  His 

love.  ,    .  ia     ... 

The  riches  of  the  glory.— See  -bpn.  i. 10 ;  iu. 

16  ;  and  Notes  there.  .  .. 

Which  is  Christ  in  you.-This  mystery  specially 
committed  to  St.  Paul  to  declare  is.  in  Eph.  in.  6,  defined 
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and  his  Striving  for  tJtem. 


which  is  Christ  in  you,1  the  hope  of 
glory :  (,28)  whom  we  preach,  warning 
every  man,  and  teaching  every  man  in 
all  wisdom  ;  that  we  may  present  every 
man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus  :  ^  where- 
unto  I  also  labour,  striving  according 


1  Or,  among  you. 


A.D.  64. 
2  Or,  fear,  or,  care. 


to  his  working,  which  worketh  in  me 
mightily. 

CHAPTER  JL—O)  For  I  would  that 
ye  knew  what  great  conflict2  I  have 
for   you,    and  for  them    at   Laodicea, 


thus,  "  That  the  Gentiles  should  be  (or,  are)  f  ellowheirs, 
and  of  the  same  body,  and  partakers  of  His  promise  in 
Christ  by  the  gospel "  ;  and  the  nature  of  this  promise 
is  explained  below,  "  That  Christ  may  dwell  in  your 
hearts  by  faith."  Here  the  mystery  itself  is  boldly 
defined  as  "  Christ  in  you  ;  "  just  as  in  1  Tim.  hi.  16, 17, 
according  to  one  interpretation  of  that  difficult  passage, 
"  the  mystery  of  godliness  "  is  Christ  Himself,  "  who 
was  manifest."  &c.  Here  we  have  again  a  significant 
illustration  of  the  difference  between  the  characteristic 
ideas  of  the  two  Epistles.  In  the  Ephesian  Epistle  the 
unity  of  all  in  God's  covenant  is  first  put  forth,  and 
then  explained  as  dependent  on  the  indwelling  of 
Christ  in  the  heart.  Here  the  "  Christ  in  you "  is  all 
in  all :  the  unity  of  all  men  in  Him  is  an  inference,  but 
one  which  the  readers  of  the  Epistle  are  left  to  draw 
for  themselves.  On  the  great  idea  itself,  in  the  purely 
individual  relation,  see  Phil.  i.  21,  and  also  Gal.  ii.  20; 
in  the  more  general  form,  see  Rom.  viii.  10;  2  Cor. 
xiii.  5;  Gal.  iv.  19. 

The  hope  of  {the)  glory.— So  in  1  Tim.  i.  1,  "  The 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  our  hope."  "  The  glory  " 
is  the  glorified  state  of  perfection  in  heaven,  wrapt  in 
the  communion  with  God,  and  so  "  changed  from  glory 
to  glory."  Again  we  note  (as  in  verses  5,  23)  the 
special  emphasis  laid  on  the  hope  of  heaven.  Christ 
is  "  our  hope,"  as  He  is  "  our  life,"  i.e.,  the  ground  of 
our  sure  and  certain  hope  of  the  future,  as  of  our 
spiritual  life  in  the  present. 

(28)  Warning  every  man,  and  teaching.— In 
"  warning "  is  implied  the  idea  of  reproof  of  folly  or 
sin.  (See  1  Thess.  v.  14 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  5.)  "  Teaching  " 
is  simply  instruction — including,  of  course,  practical 
exhortation — of  those  already  warned. 

Perfect.— See  Eph.  iv.  13 ;  Phil.  iii.  15,  and  Notes 
there.  Here,  however,  as  in  1  Cor.  ii.  6,  7,  the  re- 
ference may  be  to  the  sense  of  "  perfect "  as  "  initiated 
in  mystery."  St.  Paul,  in  opposition  to  the  exclusive 
claim  of  "  perfection "  by  the  specidators  in  mystic 
knowledge  ("  falsely  so  called  ")  would  present  "  every 
man,"  learned  or  ignorant,  "  perfect  before  God."  In 
this  universality  of  privilege  lies  the  glorious  distinc- 
tion between  the  gospel  and  all  schools  of  philosophy, 
whether  they  reject  or  assume  its  name. 

(29)  Whereunto  I  also  labour.— In  this  verse  St. 
Paul  passes  from  the  plural  to  the  singular,  evidently 
in  preparation  for  the  strong  personal  remonstrance  of 
chap.  ii.  1 — 7. 

His  working  .  .  .—See  Eph.  i.  12,  and  Note 
there.  Perhaps,  as  in  Gal.  ii.  8  ("  He  that  wrought 
effectually  in  Peter  to  the  Apostleship  of  the  Circum- 
cision, the  same  was  mighty  in  me  towards  the  Gen- 
tiles"), there  is  special  allusion  to  the  grace  given  to 
him  for  his  Apostleship  of  the  Gentiles. 

TJ. 

[4.  Special  Enforcement  of  Doctrinal  Teach- 
ing (chap.  ii.  1 — iii.  4). 
(1)  Exhortation    to    Stand    Fast    in   the 
Faith,  dictated  by  special  anxiety  for  them 
and  the  sister  churches,  urging  them  to  seek 


all  wisdom  in  Christ  alone,  and  to  keep  to 
the  old  simplicity  of  the  gospel  (verses  1 — 7). 

(2)  Warning  against  Speculative  Error, 

turning  them  "to  philosophy  and  vain  de- 
ceit "  from  Christ, 
(a)  For  in  Him  dwells  all  the  fulness  of  the 
•  GodJiead. 

(I)  In  Sim  they  have  the  true  spiritual  circum- 
cision of  the  New  Covenant, 
(c)  From  Him,  and  from  Him  alone,  can  they 
receive  justification  from  sin,  and  the  new 
life  of  grace  (verses  8 — 15). 

(3)  Warning  against  Practical  Supersti- 

tion. 
(a)  In  relation  to  obsolete  Jewish  ordinances 

(verses  16 — 17). 
(6)  In  worship  of  angels,  sinning  against  the 

sole  Headship  of  Christ  (verses  18,  19). 

(4)  Declaration   of    the    True   Christian 

State. 

(a)  As  dead  ivith  Christ,  and  so  dead  to  all  the 
vain  and  carnal  ordinances,  which  have  a 
show  of  wisdom  but  no  reality  (verses 
20—23). 

(6)  As  risen  with  Christ,  and  so  bound  to  seel' 
the  things  above,  and  have  a  life  hid  with 
Christ  in  God  (chap.  iii.  1 — 4).] 


ii- 


')  In  these  verses  St.  Paul  declares  his  deep 
anxiety  for  the  Colossians  and  Laodiceans  and  others 
who  had  not  seen  his  face,  that  they  might  seek,  not 
the  false,  but  the  true  knowledge,  finding  "  the  mystery 
of  God  "  in  Christ  alone.  The  reason  of  that  anxiety  is 
found  in  the  "  beguiling  aud  enticing  words  "  of  an 
incipient  Gnosticism.  But  "though  absent  in  the 
body  "  he  rejoices  in  the  steadfastness  of  their  faith, 
and  only  exhorts  them  to  continue  in  it.  deepening  and 
enlarging  it,  but  never  changing  its  essence. 

(!)  What  great  conflict. — The  word  is  here  re- 
peated from  the  "  striving "  of  the  previous  verse, 
which  is,  in  the  original,  the  cognate  verb.  It  is  the 
same  word  which  is  used  in  Phil.  i.  30  ("  conflict  "),  in 
1  Thess.  ii.  2  ("  contention  "),  in  1  Tim.  vi.  12,  2  Tim. 
iv.  7  ("  the  good  fight  of  faith ").  Evidently  it  de- 
scribes the  intense  earnestness  of  the  whole  struggle 
against  evil  which  he  was  undergoing  for  them ;  but 
perhaps,  looking  at  chap.  iv.  12,  we  may  refer  it 
especially  to  "  striving  in  prayer "  for  them.  It  is 
probably  dwelt  upon  here  to  show  why,  although  un- 
known to  them  personally,  he  yet  writes  so  urgently  to 
them. 

And  for  them  at  Laodicea.— Comp.  chap, 
iv.  13,  "  For  you,  and  for  them  that  are  in  Laodicea, 
and  for  them"  in  Hierapolis."  These  three  cities  lay 
near  together  in  the  valley  of  Lycus,  a  tributary  of  the 
Mseander ;  probably  they  were  converted  at  one  time, 
and  are  evidently  regarded  as  forming  one  Christian 
community,  for  which  Epaphras,  the  evangelist  of 
Colossae,  felt  himself  responsible.  Colossae  and  Lao- 
dicea are  actually  directed  to  exchange  the  apostolic 
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and  tite  Sister  Churches. 


and  for  as  many  as  have  not  seen  my 
Chap.  ii.  1—4.  face  in  the  flesh ;    <2>  that 

St '  for1  the  ^o-  *neir  nearts  might  be  com- 
lossiansandthe  forted,  being  knit  together 
sister  churches.   m  love>  an(j  unto  au  ricnes 

of  the  full  assurance  of  understanding,  to 


1  Or,  HTierein. 


the  acknowledgement  of  the  mystery  of 
God,  and  of  the  Father,  and  <  : 
<3>  in  whom x  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge.  <*>  And  this  I 
say,  lest  any  man  should  beguile  you 
with  enticing  words.     W  For  though  1 


Letters  sent  to  them  (see  chap.  iv.  16,  and  Note  there), 
and  to  read  both  alike  in  the  churches.  (See  Dr. 
Lightfoot's  admirable  description  of  "The  Churches 
of  the  Lycus,"  prefixed  to  his  commentary  on  this 
Epistle.)  Of  Laodicea,  the  greatest  and  richest  of  the 
three  cities,  we  have  no  further  notice  in  Scripture, 
except  that  stern  apocalyptic  letter  (Rev.  iii.  14—22), 
which  has  made  its  name  proverbial  for  spiritual  luke- 
warmness  and  presumptuous  self-reliance.  It  has  been 
noticed  that  in  this  Letter  our  Lord  is  called  "  the  be- 
ginning of  the  creation  of  God."  (See  chap.  i.  15 — 
18  of  this  Epistle.)  Of  Colossse  and  Hierapolis  we 
read  only  in  this  Epistle.  It  is  notable  (see  Dr.  Light- 
foot's  Essay)  that  while  Hierapolis  and  Laodicea  play 
a  prominent  part  in  the  subsequent  history  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Asia  Minor,  Colossse  never  attains  import- 
ance, and  has  left  but  "few  and  meagre"  remains, 
compared  with  the  magnificent  ruins  of  the  other  cities. 

As  many  as  have  not  seen  my  face.— This 
description  doubtless  indicates  Hierapolis;  but  the 
whole  context  shows  that  it  also  includes  Colossse.  If 
the  reading  taken  in  chap.  i.  7  is  correct,  Epaphras  had 
been  commissioned  by  St.  Paul,  and  thns,  indirectly, 
the  Apostle  might  be  held  to  be  the  founder  of  Colossse. 
Accordingly  this  Letter  stands,  so  to  speak,  midway 
between  the  unreserved  familiarity  of  the  Epistles  to 
Corinth  or  Philippi,  and  the  more  formal  reserve  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

(2)  Comforted — i.e.,  encouraged,  or  strengthened, 
both  to  stand  fast  and  to  advance  in  the  faith. 

Knit  together. — The  word  here  used  has  two 
senses  ;  first,  "  to  bring,  or  knit,  together  "  (as  in  verse 
19,  and  Eph.  iv.  16) ;  next,  "  to  carry  with  us"  in  argu- 
ment— i.e.,  to  "instruct,"  or  "  convince"  (as  in  Acts  ix. 
22;  xvi.  10;  1  Cor.  ii.  16).  Either  would  give  good 
sense  here;  but  the  usage  in  this  and  the  Ephesian 
Epistle,  and  the  addition  of  the  words  "  in  love,"  are 
decisive  for  the  former  sense. 

And  unto  .  .  .  the  full  assurance  of  under- 
standing (or,  rather,  intelligence,  as  in  chap.  i.  9). — 
The  idea  of  the  passage  is  precisely  that  of  Phil.  i.  9, 
"  I  pray  that  your  love  may  abound  (or,  overflow)  more 
and  more  in  knowledge,  and  in  all  judgment  (or, 
perception)."  St.  Paul  bids  them  seek  the  fulness  of 
intelligence  which  they  were  taught  to  crave  for.  not 
through  the  rashness  of  speculation,  but  through  the 
insight  of  love.  So  in  Eph.  iii.  17—19  he  prays  that 
"  being  rooted  and  grounded  in  love,  they  may  know 
.  .  .  that  which  passeth  knowledge ; "  for  Christian 
knowledge  is  the  knowledge  of  a  personal  Saviour,  and 
in  all  personal  knowledge  he  knows  best  who  loves  best. 

The  acknowledgement .  .  . — This  clause — which 
explains  what  the  "  fulness  of  intelligence "  is — is 
altogether  obscured  in  our  version.  It  should  be  ren- 
dered, to  the  full  knowledge  of  the  mystery  of  God, 
which  is  Christ.  Above  we  read  (chap.  i.  27),  "this 
mystery,  which  is  Christ  in  you."  There  Christ,  as 
indwelling  in  man,  is  the  mystery  which  alone  solves 
the  problem  of  humanity — what  it  is,  and  whither  it 
tends.  Here  Christ  is  the  "mystery  of  God" — i.e. 
(according   to  the   Scriptural   meaning    of    the    word 
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"mystery"),  He  in  whom  the  inscrutable  Bate*  of  God, 
rich  in  the  "  hidden  treasure  of  wisdom  and  knowledge," 
is  revealed  to  us.  The  name  again  leads  up  to  the 
doctrine  of  "  the  Word  of  God." 

(3)  In  whom  are  hid  all  the  treasures.— Ths 
order  of  the  original  is  curious:  "in  whom  are  all  thu 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  as  hidden  trea* 
sures."  The  word  "  hidden"  (apocryphi)  is  an  altnoKt 
technical  word  for  secret  teaching  given  only  to  the 
initiated;  used  originally  as  a  term  of  honour  (as  the 
participle  of  the  kindred  verb  is  used  in  1  Cor.  ii.  7.  3, 
"the  wisdom  of  God  in  mystery,  even  the  hidden  wisdom 
.  .  .  which  none  of  the  princes  of  this  world  knew  M  |, 
afterwards,  from  the  character  of  these  "  apocryphal " 
books,  coming  to  signify  spurious  and  heretical.  St. 
Paul  evidently  takes  up  here  a  word,  used  by  Ihe  pre- 
tenders to  a  special  and  abstruse  knowledge,  and  ap- 
plies it  to  the  "  heavenly  things  "  which  He  alone  knows 
"  who  is  in  heaven  "  (John  iii.  12,13).  From  our  full 
comprehension  they  are  hidden;  if  ever  we  know  them, 
it  will  not  be  till  "  we  know  even  as  we  are  known." 
But  the  previous  words  show  that  we  can  have  full 
practical  apprehension  of  them  by  our  knowledge  of 
Christ,  who  knows  them — a  knowledge  begun  in  faith, 
and  perfected  chiefly  in  love. 

Wisdom  and  knowledge.— Comp.  Rom.  \\.  '-'^ 
and  1  Cor.  xii.  8  ("  the  word  of  wisdom  .  .  ."the 
word  of  knowledge  ").  On  the  true  sense  of  ■  wisdom  ■ 
and  its  relation  to  other  less  perfect  gifts,  as  "  prudence,*' 
"intelligence,"  "knowledge,"  see  Note  on  Eph.  i.  v 
"  Knowledge  "  is  clearly  the  development  of  wisdom  in 
spiritual  perception,  as  "  intelligence "  in  testing  and 
harmonising  such  perception,  and  "prudence"  in 
making  them,  so  tested,  the  guide  of  life.  The  word 
"  knowledge "  (gnosis)  was  the  word  which,  certainly 
afterwards,  probably  even  then,  was  the  watchword  of 
"  Gnosticism  " — the  unbridled  and  fantastic  spirit  of 
metaphysical  and  religious  speculation  then  beginning 
to  infest  all  Christian  thought.  It  can  hardly  be  acci- 
dental that  St.  Paul  here,  as  elsewhere,  subordinate*  it 
to  the  higher  gift  of  wisdom. 

(4)  Beguile  you.—"  To  beguile  "  here  is  to  reason 
into  error ;  and  "  enticing  words  "  are  words  of  per- 
suasion rather  than  of  reason  or  revelation.  Both 
words  are  used  by  St.  Paul  only  in  this  passage.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  describe  more  accurately  the  mar- 
vellous fabrics  of  Gnostic  speculation,  each  step  ebiimmg 
to  be  based  on  some  fancied  probability  or  ■MMtthjSlMJ 
propriety,  but  the  whole  as  artificial  as  the  cycles  and 
epicycles  of  the  old  Ptolemaic  astronomy.  We  know 
these  in  all  the  elaborate  monstrosity  of  full  growth ; 
St.  Paul  doubtless  saw  them  as  yet  only  in  embn 

(5)  Absent  in  the  flesh.— Comp.  1  Cor.  v.  J,  1 
as  absent  in  body  and  present  in  spirit." 

Your  order,  and  the  stedfastness.-Thc  word 
"  order  "  is  used  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  40 ;  the  word  "  stedfast- 
ness,"  or  solidity,  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  .New 
Testament,  though  the  verb  from  which  it  is  derived  is 
found  in  Acts  iii.  7,  16,  xvi.  5,  and  the  onginal  adjec- 
tive, from  which  the  verb  is  derived,  in  1  ttt. 
"  stedfast  in  the  faith."     From  the  days  of  the  ancient 
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be  absent  in  the  flesh,  yet  am  I  with 

Chap  ii  5-7  y°u  in  the  spirit'  Joying 
Exhortation  to  and  beholding  your  order, 
keep  to  the  old  an(j  the  stedfastness  of 
your  faith  in  Christ. 
<6)  As  ye  have  therefore  received  Christ 
Jesus  the  Lord,  so  walk  ye  in  him : 
(7)  rooted  and  built  up  in  him,  and 
stablished  in  the  faith,  as  ye  have  been 


1  Or,  elements. 


taught,  abounding  therein  with  thanks- 
giving. W  Beware  lest  any  man  spoil 
you  through  philosophy  chap  iL  8_ 
and  vain  deceit,  after  the  15.  Warning 
tradition  of  men,  after  the  p^Yoso^h6 

rudiments !    of    the    world,    drawing    them 

and  not  after  Christ.  WFor  f™m  tlf  ™e^; 

.  ,  .  ,  „  , .  ,.  , ,  „  ,  ation  of  Christ 
in  him  dwelleth  all  the  iul-  and  the  new  life 

R9ss  of  the  Godhead  bodily.  in  Him- 


Greek  interpreters  downwards,  it  has  been  noted  that 
both  words  have  military  associations — the  one  being 
used  for  discipline  generally,  and  the  other  for  the  firm 
compact  solidity  of  the  phalanx ;  and  (as  in  Eph.  vi. 
11 — 17)  that  the  use  of  them  may  have  been  suggested 
by  St.  Paul's  captivity  under  military  guard.  If  both 
words  be  referred  to  their  "  faith,"  the  Apostle  obviously 
characterises  it  as  having  right  "  order  "  (or,  harmony) 
in  its  various  parts,  and  a  strong  "  solidity  "  against  all 
trials. 

(6)  As  ye  have  therefore  received.— Comp.  the 
more  emphatic  language  of  chap.  i.  5 — 7,  23.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  Corinthians  and  Galatians  (2  Cor.  xi.  4  and  Gal. 
i.  6),  he  entreats  them  not  to  be  turned  aside  to  "  another 
Jesus,"  or  "  another  gospel,  which  is  not  another." 

(7)  Rooted  and  built  up  in  him.— There  is  a 
significant  change  of  tense  in  the  original,  having  been 
rooted — i.e.  (as  in  Eph.  iii.  17),  "  rooted  and  grounded  " 
in  Him  once  for  all,  and  being  built  up  continually 
on  that  Foundation.  (Comp.  1  Cor.  iii.  9 — 15.)  St.  Paul 
bids  them  seek  not  only  the  first  basis  of  their  faith, 
but  their  continual  growth,  in  Christ  alone,  by  continual 
"  strengthening  in  the  faith  "  which  rests  in  Him.  We 
may  remember  that  in  the  Gnostic  teaching  faith  was 
held  good  for  the  beginner  or  the  common  herd, ' '  know- 
ledge "  was  the  bright  particular  jewel  of  those  who 
went  on  to  perfection. 

Abounding  (or,  overflowing)  therein  with 
thanksgiving.— The  metaphor  is  changed.  The  cup 
of  faith,  filled  to  the  full,  runs  over  in  that  thanksgiving 
which  is  the  expression  both  of  faith  and  love. 

(8—15)  The  general  exhortation  of  the  previous  verses 
is  now  emphasised  by  a  solemn  warning  against  deadly 
speculative  error.  Now,  (1)  the  character  of  that  error 
in  itself  is  described  with  apparently  intentional  vague- 
ness, as  "a  philosophy  of  vain  deceit,"  "after  tradi- 
tion of  men,"  after  "the  rudiments  of  this  world." 
Even  its  Judaic  origin,  which  is  made  clear  below 
(verses  16,  17),  is  here  only  hinted  at  in  the  significant 
allusion  to  Circumcision,  and  perhaps  in  the  phrase 
"  the  rudiments  of  the  world,"  which  is  also  used  of  the 
Judaism  of  Galatia  (Gal.  iv.  3,  9).  (2)  What  is  brought 
out  vividly  and  emphatically  is  the  truth  which  it  con- 
tradicts or  obscures.  First,  the  full  indwelling  God- 
head of  Christ  and  His  headship  over  all  created  being ; 
and  next,  as  derived  from  this,  our  own  "  spiritual  cir- 
cumcision in  Him,  i.e.,  the  true  "  death  unto  sin  and  new 
life  unto  righteousness  "  in  Him  who  is  the  One  Atone- 
ment for  all  sin,  and  the  One  Conqueror  of  all  the 
powers  of  eviL  On  the  relation  of  the  Epistle  to 
Gnosticism  see  Excursus  A. 

(8)  Spoil  you. — Properly,  lead  you  away  as  a  spoil, 
triumph  over  you  as  a  captive,  and  make  you  a  slave. 
Comp.  St.  Paul's  language  as  to  the  older  Judaism  at 
Corinth  (2  Cor.  xi.  20),  "  Ye  suffer,  if  a  man  bring  you 
into  bondage,  if  a  man  devour  you,  if  a  man  exalt  him- 
self, if  a  man  smite  you  on  the  face." 


Philosophy  and  vain  deceit  — i.e.  (like  "the 
knowledge  falsely  so  called  "  of  1  Tim.  vi.  20),  a  philo- 
sophy which  is  inseparably  connected  with  vain  deceit. 
The  warning  implied  here  seems  to  be  two-fold  : —  (1) 
First,  against  considering  Christianity  primarily  as  a 
"  philosophy,"  i.e.,  a  search  for  and  knowledge  of  specu- 
lative truth,  even  the  highest.  That  it  involves  philo- 
sophy is  obvious,  for  it  claims  to  solve  for  us  the  great 
problem  of  Being,  in  Nature,  in  Man,  and  in  God.  St.  Paul, 
while  he  depreciates  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  dwells  em- 
phatically on  the  gospel  as  the  "  wisdom  of  God."  (See 
especially  1  Cor.  ii.  6 — 16.)  In  this  Epistle  in  particu- 
lar he  speaks  of  "  wisdom  "  again  and  again  (chaps,  i. 
9,  28  ;  ii.  3  ;  iii.  16  ;  iv.  6)  as  one  great  characteristic  of 
Christian  life.  Nor  is  it  less  clear  (as  the  ancient  Greek 
commentators  here  earnestly  remind  us)  that  Christianity 
finds  a  place  and  a  blessing  for  all  true  philosophy  of  men, 
and  makes  it,  as  St.  Paul  made  it  at  Athens,  an  intro- 
duction to  the  higher  wisdom.  But  Christianity  is  not 
a  philosophy,  but  a  life — not  a  knowledge  of  abstract 
principles,  but  a  personal  knowledge  of  faith  and  love 
of  God  in  Christ.  (2)  Next,  against  accepting  in  philo- 
sophy the  "  vain  deceit "  of  mere  speculation  and 
imagination  instead  of  the  modest,  laborious  investiga- 
tion of  facts.  This  is  the  "knowledge  falsely  so 
called  " ;  of  this  it  may  be  said  (as  in  1  Cor.  viii.  1)  that 
it  "  puffs  up,"  and  does  not  "  build  up."  In  ancient 
and  modern  times  it  has  always  confused  brilliant 
theory  with  solid  discovery,  delighting  especially  to 
dissolve  the  great  facts  of  the  gospel  into  abstractions, 
which  may  float  in  its  cloudland  of  imagination. 

After  the  tradition  of  men.— This  is  the  keynote 
of  our  Lord's  condemnation  of  the  old  Pharisaic  ex- 
clusiveness  and  formalism  (Matt.  xv.  2,  3,  6  ;  Mark  vii. 
8,  9) ;  it  is  equally  the  condemnation  of  the  later 
Jewish,  or  half- Jewish,  mysticism  which  St.  Paul  attacks 
here.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  the  Apostle 
often  claims  reverence  for  "traditions"  (1  Cor.  xi.  2; 
2  Thess.  ii.  15 ;  iii.  6 ;  see  also  1  Cor.  xv.  3 ;  2  Pet.  ii. 
21),  but  they  are  traditions  having  their  starting  point 
in  direct  revelation  of  God  (Gal.  i.  12),  and,  moreover, 
traditions  freely  given  to  all,  as  being  His.  The 
"  traditions  of  men  "  here  condemned  had  their  origin 
in  human  speculation,  and  were  secretly  transmitted 
to  the  initiated  only. 

The  rudiments  of  the  world.— See  Gal.  iv.  2, 
and  Note  there.  This  marks  the  chief  point  of  contact 
with  the  earlier  Judaism,  in  the  stress  still  laid,  perhaps 
with  less  consistency,  on  matters  of  ritual,  law.  ascetic 
observance,  and  the  like.  These  are  "  of  the  world,"  i.e., 
belonging  to  the  visible  sphere ;  and  they  are  "  rudi- 
ments," fit  only  for  the  elementary  education  of  those 
who  are  as  children,  and  intended  simply  as  preparation 
for  a  higher  teaching. 

(9)  In  him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  God- 
head bodily. — Here  almost  every  word  is  emphatic. 
First,  "  All  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  " — not  a  mere 
emanation  from  the  Supreme  Being.     Next,  "  dwells  " 
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(10)  And  ye  are  complete  in  him,  which  is 
the  head  of  all  principality  and  power : 
<n)  in  whom  also  ye  are  circumcised  with 
the  circumcision  made  without  hands, 
in  putting  off  the  body  of  the  sins  of 
the  flesh  by  the  circumcision  of  Christ : 


<12>  buried  with  him  in  baptism,  wlim.u 
also  ye  are  risen  with  him  through  the 
faith  of  the  operation  of  God,  who  hath 
raised  him  from  the  dead.  <ls>  And  you, 
being  dead  in  your  sins  an-1  th. 
circumcision    of   your    flesh,   hath    I.. 


and  remains  for  ever — not  descending  on  Him  for  a  time 
and  leaving  Him  again.  Lastly,  "  bodily,"  i.e.,  as  incar- 
nate in  His  humanity.  The  whole  is  an  extension  and 
enforcement  of  chap.  i.  19,  "  God  was  pleased  that  in 
Him  all  the  fulness  should  dwell."  The  horror  of  all 
that  was  material,  as  having  in  it  the  seed  of  evil,  in- 
duced denial  either  of  the  reality  of  our  Lord's  body, 
or  of  its  inseparable  connection  with  the  Godhead 
in  Him.  Hence  the  emphasis  here;  as  also  we  find 
(somewhat  later)  in  St.  John,  "The  "Word  was  made 
flesh  "  (John  i.  14) ;  "  The  spirit  which  conf esseth  not 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  ...  is  the 
spirit  of  antichrist "  (1  John  iv.  3). 

On  the  meaning  of  "  fulness  "  (pleroma),  see  chap, 
i.  10 ;  Eph.  i.  3  ;  iii.  19 ;  iv.  13.  Here  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  add,  that,  as  in  the  later  Gnosticism,  so  probably 
in  its  earlier  forms,  the  word  was  used  for  the  infinite 
nature  of  the  Supreme  Deity,  out  of  which  all  the  ema- 
nations (afterwards  called  JEons)  received  in  various 
degrees  of  imperfection,  according  to  their  capacity. 
Probably  for  that  reason  St.  Paul  uses  it  so  emphati- 
cally here.  In  the  same  spirit,  St.  John  declares  (John 
i.  16),  "  Out  of  His  (Christ's)  fulness  have  all  we 
received."  It  is  not  finite,  but  infinitely  perfect ;  hence 
we  all  can  draw  from  it,  yet  leave  it  unimpaired. 

(10)  Ye  are  complete.— Literally,  ye  have  been  filled 
up  in  His  fulness,  as  in  John  i.  16.  So  St.  Paul  had 
prayed  for  the  Ephesians  that  they  might  be  "  filled 
with  (or  rather,  up  to)  all  the  fulness  of  God,"  and 
"  grow  into  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness 
of  Christ  "  (Eph.  iii.  19 ;  iv.  13).  To  partake  of  the 
divine  pleroma  is  not  the  special  privilege  of  the 
initiated ;  it  belongs  to  all  who  are  united  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

Principality  and  power. — See  chap.  i.  16.  His 
headship  over  all  angelic  natures  is  dwelt  upon  (as 
in  Heb.  i.  1 — 14)  with  obvious  reference  to  the  wor- 
shipping of  angels.  They  are  our  fellowservants  under 
the  same  Head.     (See  Rev.  xxii.  8,  9.) 

(H)  The  circumcision  made  without  hands.— 
This  abrupt  introduction  of  the  idea  of  circumcision 
would  be  difficult  to  understand,  were  it  not  for  the 
knowledge  of  the  enforcement  of  Jewish  observance 
so  strangely  mixed  with  this  "  philosophy  "  at  Colossae. 
(Comp.  Eph.  ii.  11,  "  Ye  who  are  called  Uncircumcision 
by  that  which  is  called  Circumcision  in  the  flesh  made 
with  hands.")  The  phrase  "  made  without  hands  "  is 
so  constantly  used  of  heavenly  realities  (as  in  Mark  xiv. 
58 ;  2  Cor.  v.  1 ;  Heb.  ix.  11,  24),  as  opposed  to 
earthly  symbols,  that  it  comes  to  have  the  positive 
sense  of  "spiritual."  It  is  defined  below  as  "  the  cir- 
cumcision of  Christ  " — that  which  Christ  has  given  us 
m  Himself—  in  contradistinction  to  the  old  circumcision 
which  is  now  "  nothing."  (On  the  treatment  of  this 
subject  in  the  Epistles  of  this  period,  comp.  with  this 
passage  Eph.  ii.  11,  12 ;  Phil.  iii.  2,  3,  and  see  Notes 
there.) 

In  putting  off  the  body  .  .  .—The  words  "of 
the  sins  "  are  not  found  in  the  best  MSS.  They  are, 
no  doubt,  an  explanatory  gloss  to  soften  the  harshness 
Of  the  phrase  "  the  body  of  the  flesh."    (1)  What  "  the 


body  of  the  flesh"  is  we  see  clearly  bv  chap,  in  !•. 
"  having  put  off  the  old  man."  It  in.  lfko  the  "  body 
of  sin"  (in  Rom.  vi.  6)  and  the  "body  of  deal  I 
Rom.  vii.  24),  the  body  so  far  as  it  is,  in  the  bad  sens* 
of  the  word  "flesh,"  fleshly.  The  body  itself  is  not 
"put  off :  "  for  it  is  not  evil;  it  is  a  part  of  the  true 
man,  and  becomes  the  temple  of  God.  It  is  ■■fa  ~. 
far  as  in  it  the  flesh  rebels  against  the  spirit,  and  th.- 
"old  man  is  gradually  corrupted  by  the  lusts  of 
deceit"  (Eph.  iv.  22),  that  it  is  to  be  "put  off." 
(2)  But  why  the  "body  of  the  flesh,"  an<l  n«.t  t !•>- 
"  flesh"  simply?  The  answer  is,  no  doubt,  that  which 
Chrysostom  here  gives,  that  the  bodily  circumcision 
was  but  of  one  member,  in  mere  symbolism  of  one 
form  of  purity;  the  spiritual  circumcisiou  is  the 
putting  away  of  the  whole  of  the  power  of  the  flesh, 
and  that,  too,  not  in  symbol,  but  in  reality. 

(12)  Buried  with  him  in  baptism  ...  It  i- 
very  interesting  to  compare  this  passage  with  Rom 
vi  4,  "  Therefore  we  are  buried  with  Him  in  baptism 
unto  death,  that  like  as  Christ  was  raised  from  tin- 
dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  even  so  we  also  should 
walk  in  newness  of  life."  In  the  former  clause  both 
are  identical.  In  the  latter  clause  this  Epistle  is 
stronger.  What  in  the  earlier  Epistle  in  the  ■•  likeness 
of  His  Resurrection"  is  here  the  particijialion  of  it, 
"Ye  are  risen  with  Him."  Similarly,  instead  of  the 
simple  allusion  to  "  Christ's  being  raised  from  tin- 
dead,"  we  have  here  "  through  faith  in  the  operation  of 
God,  who  raised  Him  from  the  dead."  Here,  as  in  the 
more  detailed  passage  of  the  Ephesian  Epistle  (chaps. 
i.  19 — 23;  ii.  5 — 7),  the  "operation,"  the  energy  of 
"the  mighty  power  of  God,"  is  conceived  as  actually 
working  both  in  the  Head  and  in  the  Body,  so  that  we 
through  it  partake  of  the  resurrection,  the  ascension, 
and  the  glorified  majesty  of  Christ.  The  comparison 
shows'  an  instructive  development  in  this  Epistle  of 
the  consequences  of  the  unity  with  Christ. 

This  passage  is  also  notable  for  the  obvious  contrast 
of  baptism,  as  a  spiritual  reality,  with  circumcision  as  a 
symbolic  form.  Each  is  the  entrance  into  a  covenant 
with  God ;  but  the  one  into  a  covenant  of  "  the  letter," 
and  the  other  into  a  covenant  of  "  the  spirit."  (8ee  the 
contrast  between  the  covenants  drawn  out  in  2  Cor. 
iii.  6—18;  Heb.  viii.  6;  ix.  28.)  In  the  earlier 
Epistles  circumcision  is  contrasted  with  spiritual 
regeneration  (Gal.  vi.  15),  as  riwwi  bj  various  signs, 
such  as  "faith  working  by  love"  (Rom.  iv.  9— 12: 
Gal.  v.  6),  or  "  keeping  the  commandments  of  God 
(1  Cor.  vii.  19).  Here  this  contrast  is  still  as  strong  as 
ever;  but  baptism  being  (as  always)  looked  upon  a* 
the  means  of  such  spiritual  regeneration,  is  brought  out 
emphatically  as  "the  circumcision  of  the  Spirit."  As 
baptised  into  Christ,  "  we  are  the  circumcision,  who 
worship  God  in  the  Spirit "  (Phil.  iii.  3). 

(13)  And  you  .  .  .—Here,  exactly  as  in  Eph. 
ii  1—18,  there  is  a  remarkable  intermixture  of  the 
word  "we"  and  the  word  "you."  the  former  con- 
veying the  universal  statement  of  the  gospel  message 
of  mercy,  the  other  applying  it  emphatically  to  the 
Gentiles,  as  Gentiles.    The  two  passages  should  be  read 
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quickened  together  with,  him,  having 
forgiven  you  all  trespasses ;  <u>  blotting 
out  the  handwriting  of  ordinances  that 
was  against  us,  which  was  contrary  to  us, 


and  took  it  out  of  the  way,  nailing  it  tc 
his  cross ;  <15)  and  having  spoiled  prin- 
cipalities and  powers,  he  made  a  shew 
of  them  openly,  triumphing  over  them 


side  by  side.  There  is,  as  always,  strong  similarity,  yet 
complete  independence.  Throngh  the  passage  of  the 
Ephesian  Epistle  there  rnns  a  two-fold  idea,  the  recon- 
cilement of  Jew  and  Gentile  to  God,  and  the  union  of 
both  in  one  Catholic  Church.  In  this  Epistle  it  is 
only  on  the  reconcilement  to  God  in  Christ  that  stress 
is  laid.  Even  the  detailed  expressions  of  the  two 
passages  illustrate  each  other  at  once  by  likeness  and 
by  variety. 

Dead  in  your  sins  and  the  uneircumcision  of 
your  flesh. — See  Eph.  ii.  1,  "  Tou  who  were  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins  .  .  .  who  are  called  Uneircumcision 
by  that  which  is  called  Circumcision  in  the  flesh."  Here 
the  "  deadness  "  is  spoken  of,  as  coming  both  from  the 
actual  power  of  ''  sins  "  {transgressions),  and  from  the 
alienation  from  God  marked  by  uneircumcision.  In 
the  other  passage  the  uneircumcision  is  looked  upon 
only  as  a  name  of  reproach. 

Hath  he  quickened. — It  is  difficult  to  determine 
what  is  the  subject  in  this  sentence.  According  to  all 
analogy  it  should  be  "  God,"  yet  in  the  latter  clauses 
(as  in  verses  14, 15)  it  must  surely  be  "  Christ."  Now, 
when  we  turn  to  the  fuller  parallel  passage,  we  see  an 
overt  change  of  subject.     It  is  said  (Eph.  ii.  5),  "  God 

?[uickened  us  together  with  Christ "  ;  "  God  in  Christ 
orgave  us  "  (Eph.  iv.  32) ;  but  "  Christ  abolished  the 
.Law,"  "  reconciled  us  to  God  on  the  cross."  This  sug- 
gests a  similar  change  of  subject  here  also,  which  must 
be  at  the  words  "  and  took  it  away,"  or  (for  the  tense 
here  is  changed)  "and  He  (Christ)  hath  taken  it  away." 
This,  speaking  grammatically,  introduces  an  anomaly; 
but  such  anomalies  are  not  uncommon  in  St.  Paul, 
especially  in  passages  of  high  spiritual  teaching. 

Having  forgiven  you  .  .  . — There  is  no  corre- 
sponding clause  in  the  parallel  passage  t  but  in  a 
different  context  (corresponding  to  chap.  iii.  13  of  this 
Epistle)  we  read,  "  forgiving  one  another,  even  as  God 
in  Christ  forgave  you  "  (Eph.  iv.  32). 

(14)  Blotting  out  the  handwriting — i.e.,  cancel- 
ling the  bond  which  stood  against  us  in  its  ordinances. 
The  "  handwriting  "  is  the  bond,  exacting  payment  or 
penalty  in  default.  (Comp.  Philem.  verse  19,  "  I  Paul 
have  written  it  with  mine  own  hand ;  I  will  repay  it.") 
What  this  bond  is  we  see  by  Eph.  ii.  15,  which  speaks 
of  "  the  law  of  commandments  in  ordinances,"  there 
called  "the  enmity  slain  by  the  cross."  On  the 
meaning  of  "ordinances"  see  Note  on  that  passage. 
The  metaphor,  however,  here  is  different,  and  especially 
notable  as  the  first  anticipation  of  those  many 
metaphors  of  later  theology,  from  Tertullian  down- 
wards, in  which  the  idea  of  a  debt  to  God,  paid  for  us 
by  the  blood  of  Christ,  as  "  a  satisfaction,"  is  brought 
out.  The  Law  is  a  bond,  "  Do  this  and  thou  shalt  live." 
"  The  soul  that  sin  net  h  it  shall  die."  On  failure  to  do  our 
part  it  "  stands  against  us."  But  God  for  Christ's  sake 
forgives  our  transgressions  and  cancels  the  bond.  It 
is  a  striking  metaphor,  full  of  graphic  expressiveness ; 
it  is  misleading  only  when  (as  in  some  later  theologies) 
we  hold  it  to  be  not  only  the  truth,  but  the  whole 
truth,  forgetting  that  legal  and  forensic  metaphors  can 
but  imperfectly  represent  inner  spiritual  realities. 

And  took  it.— Properly,  and  He  (Christ)  hath  taken 
it  avjay.  The  change  of  tense  is  significant.  The  act 
of  atonement  is  over :  its  effect  remains. 


Nailing  it  to  his  cross.— At  this  point  the  idea 
of  atonement  comes  in.  Hitherto  we  have  heard 
simply  of  free  forgiveness  and  love  of  God.  Now  the 
bond  is  viewed,  not  as  cancelled  by  a  simple  act  of 
divine  mercy,  but  as  absolutely  destroyed  by  Christ,  by 
"  nailing  it  to  His  cross."  It  has  been  supposed  (as  by 
Bishop  Pearson)  that  there  is  allusion  to  some  custom  of 
cancelling  documents  by  the  striking  of  a  nail  through 
them.  But  the  custom  is  doubtful,  and  the  supposition 
unnecessary.  Our  Lord  "  redeemed  us  from  the  curse 
of  the  Law,"  by  His  death,  "  being  made  a  curse  for 
us"  (Gal.  iii.  13).  St.  Paul  boldly  speaks  of  that  curse 
as  a  penalty  standing  against  us,  and  as  nailed  to 
the  cross  with  Himself,  so  to  be  for  ever  cancelled 
in  the  great  declaration,  "  It  is  finished."  H  any 
more  definite  allusion  is  to  be  sought  for,  we  might 
be  inclined  to  refer  to  the  "  title "  on  the  cross, 
probably  nailed  to  it.  Such  title  declared  the  explana- 
tion of  the  sufferer's  death.  The  cancelled  curse  of  the 
Law  was  just  such  an  explanation  of  the  great  atoning 
death,  and  the  title,  declaring  His  mediatorial  kingdom, 
showed  the  curse  cancelled  thereby. 

(!5)  Having  spoiled  principalities  and  powers 
.  .  . — This  verse  is  one  of  great  difficulty.  Not,  indeed, 
in  the  main  idea.  The  cross,  as  usual,  is  identified  with 
the  triumph  over  the  powers  of  evil  which  it  won. 
The  very  phrase  "  made  a  show,"  is  cognate  to  the 
words  "  put  Him  to  open  shame  "  applied  to  the  Cruci- 
fixion (Heb.  vi.  6).  The  apparent  triumph  of  the 
"power  of  darkness"  over  Him  was  His  real  and 
glorious  triumph  over  them.  The  general  idea  is 
familiar  to  us,  telling,  as  in  the  noble  old  hymn  Vex  ilia 
Regis — 

"  How  of  the  Cross  He  made  a  throne 
On  which  He  reigns,  a  glorious  king." 

His  forgiveness  of  the  penitent  thief  was  the  first  act 
of  His  all-saving  royalty.  Accordingly,  taking  (as  in 
2  Cor.  ii.  14 — 16)  his  metaphor  from  a  Roman  triumph, 
St.  Paul  represents  Him  as  passing  in  triumphal  majesty 
up  the  sacred  way  to  the  eternal  gates,  with  all  the 
powers  of  evil  bound  as  captives  behind  His  chariot 
before  the  eyes  of  men  and  angels.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  to  this  clause,  so  characteristic  of  the  constant 
dwelling  on  the  sole  glory  of  Christ  in  this  Epistle, 
there  is  nothing  to  correspond  in  the  parallel  passage 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  which  dwells  simply 
on  Christ  as  "  our  peace,"  and  as  the  head  of  the 
Church. 

The  difficulty  lies  in  the  word  here  translated 
"having  spoiled."  Now  this  translation  (as  old  as 
St.  Jerome's  Vulgate),  makes  all  simple  and  easy ;  but 
the  original  word  certainly  means  "baring  stripped 
Himself  " — as  in  chap.  iii.  9,  "  having  put  off  (stripped 
off  from  ourselves)  the  old  man."  It  is  a  word  used 
by  St.  Paul  alone  in  the  New  Testament,  and  by  him 
only  in  these  two  passages,  the  latter  of  which  makes 
the  sense  perfectly  clear.  Being  forced,  then,  to  adopt 
this  translation,  we  see  that  the  words  admit  of  two 
renderings.  (1)  First,  "  having  stripped  from  Himself 
the  principalities  and  powers,"  that  is,  having  stripped 
off  that  condition  of  the  earthly  life  wliich  gave  them  a 
grasp  or  occasion  against  Him.  But  this,  though 
adopted  by  many  old  Greek  commentators  (Chry- 
sostom  among  the  rest),  seems   singularly  harsh  in 
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<16)  Let  no  man  therefore  judge 

you  in  meat,  or  in  drink,2 

i7haP' Warniig  or  ^  respect3  of  an  holy- 

against     obso-  day,  or  of  the  new  moon, 

ordinaiciriSh   0r    °f    the    sabbatl1    daVs  : 

(17)  which  are  a  shadow  of 
things   to   come ;    but   the   body  is  of 


1  Or,  hi  hitnself. 

4  Or,  judge 
against  you. 

2  Or,    for    nitui'i 
ana  drinking. 

3  Or,  in  part. 

5  Gr.  being  a 
voluntary  in 
humility. 


Christ.     <18>  Let  no  man  beguile 

of     your     reward     in     a 

voluntary   humility5     ;ui«l  Sl^wL^S 

worshipping  of  angels,  in-  again*  sop!  r- 

truding  into   thus.-  tiling 

which  he  hath  not  seen, 

vainly  puffed  up  by  his  fleshly  mind, 


expression  and  far-fetched  in  idea,  needing  too  much 
explanation  to  make  it  in  any  sense  clear.  (2)  Next, 
"having  unclothed  Himself,  He  made  a  show  of 
principalities  and  powers."  On  the  whole  this  ren- 
dering, although  not  free  from  difficulty,  on  account  of 
the  apparent  want  of  connection  of  the  phrase  "  having 
stripped  Himself  "  with  the  context,  seems  the  easiest. 
For  we  note  that  a  cognate  word,  strictly  analogous,  is 
used  thus  (without  an  object  following)  in  2  Cor.  v.  4, 
"  Not  that  we  desire  to  unclothe  ourselves,  but  to 
clothe  ourselves  over  our  earthly  vesture."  The  context 
shows  that  the  meaning  there  is  "to  put  off  the 
flesh."  This  is  suggested  still  more  naturally  in  the 
passage  before  us  by  the  preceding  phrase,  "in  the 
putting  off  of  the  body  of  the  flesh  " — a  phrase  there 
used  of  the  flesh  as  evil,  but  found  in  chap.  i.  22  of  the 
natural  body  of  Christ.  Accordingly  many  Latin 
fathers  (among  others  Augustine)  rendered  "  stripping 
Himself  of  the  flesh,"  and  there  is  some  trace  of  this 
as  a  reading  or  a  gloss  in  the  Greek  of  this  passage. 
Perhaps,  however,  St.  Paul  purposely  omitted  the 
object  after  the  verb,  in  order  to  show  that  it  was 
by  "  stripping  Himself  of  all "  that  He  conquered  by 
becoming  a  show  in  absolute  humiliation,  He  made  the 
powers  of  evil  a  show  in  His  triumph. 

(16-19)  To  the  warning  against  speculative  error 
succeeds  a  warning  against  two  practical  superstitions. 
The  first  is  simply  the  trust  in  obsolete  Jewish 
ordinances  (the  mere  shadow  of  Christ)  with  which 
we  are  familiar  in  the  earlier  forms  of  Judaism.  But 
the  second  presents  much  strangeness  and  novelty.  It 
is  the  "  worship  of  angels  "  in  a  "  voluntary  humility," 
inconsistent  with  the  belief  in  an  intimate  and  direct 
union  with  Christ  our  Head. 

(!6)  Let  no  man  therefore  judge  you.— That  is, 
impose  his  own  laws  upon  you.  See  verse  8.  (Comp. 
Rom.  xiv.  3,  10,  "  Why  dost  thou  judge  thy  brother  ?  " 
in  this  same  connection.) 

In  meat,  or  in  drink. — Or  rather,  in  eating  and 
drinking.  We  see  by  the  context  that  the  immediate 
reference  is  to  the  distinctions  of  meats  under  the 
Jewish  law,  now  done  away,  because  the  distinction 
of  those  within  and  without  the  covenant  was  also 
done  away  (Acts  x.  11).  (Comp.  on  this  subject 
the  half-ironical  description  of  Heb.  ix.  10.)  But 
a  study  of  Rom.  xiv.  2,  20,  21,  written  before  this 
Epistle,  and  1  Tim.  iv.  3,  written  after  it — to  say 
nothing  of  the  tone  of  this  passage  itself,  or  of  the 
known  characteristics  of  the  later  Gnosticism  of  the 
ascetic  type — show  that  these  laws  about  eating  and 
drinking  were  not  mere  matters  of  law,  but  formed 
significant  parts  of  a  rigid  mystic  asceticism.  Of 
such,  St.  Paul  declares  indignantly  (Rom.  xiv.  17), 
"  The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  eating  and  drinking,  but 
righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost." 

An  holyday  (feast),  or  of  the  new  moon,  or 
of  the  sabbath.  —Comp.  Isa.  i.  13, 14,  "  the  new  moons 
and  sabbaths    .    .    .   the  new  moons  and  the  appointed 


feasts  My  soul  hateth  ; "  also  Ezek.  xiv.  17 ;  Hoe.  ii.  1.1 
The  "feast "  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  great  fenti  v»l- ; 
the  "  new  moon "  the  monthly,  and  the  sabbath  the 
weekly  solemnity.  With  this  passage  it  is  natural  to 
compare  the  similar  passage  in  Gal.  iv.  10,  "  Ye  observe 
days  and  months  and  times  (special  season*)  and 
years."  But  there  the  specially  Judaic  character  is  not 
so  expressly  marked ;  and,  in  fact,  the  passage  ha*  a 
wider  meaning  (like  Rom.  xiv.  56),  showing  tin-  <lif. 
ferent  position  which  even  Christian  fi--.tiv.-iU  held  in 
Apostolic  days.  Here  it  is  the  Jewish  festivals,  and  they 
alone,  which  are  noted.  It  is  obvious  that  St.  Paul 
gives  no  hint  of  any  succession  of  the  Lord's  Day  to  be, 
in  any  strict  sense,  a  "Christian  Sabbath."  We  know, 
indeed,  that  the  Jewish  Sabbath  itself  lingered  in  the 
Church,  as  having  a  kind  of  sacredness,  kflM  sometime* 
as  a  fast,  sometimes  as  a  festival.  But  its  observance 
was  not  of  obligation.  No  man  was  to  M  judge"  others 
in  respect  of  it. 

(!7)  Which  are  a  shadow  .  .  .  but  the  body 
(the  substance)  is  of  Christ.— The  spirit  of  the  pas- 
sage is  precisely  that  of  the  argument  which  runs 
through  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  "  The  Lsw  had  a 
shadow  of  good  things  to  come,  not  the  verv  image 
(or,  substance)  of  the  things"  (Heb.  x.  1).  When  St 
Paid  deals  with  the  legal  and  coercive  aspect  of  the 
Law,  he  calls  it  "  the  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  to  Ch n-: 
(See  Gal.  iii.  24,  and  Note  there.)  When  he  turn*  to 
its  ritual  aspect,  he  describes  it  as  simply  foreshadow- 
ing or  typifying  the  substance ;  and  therefore  useful 
before  the  revelation  of  the  substance,  useless  or  (if 
trusted  in)  worse  than  useless,  after  it.  In  every  way 
"  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  Law  "  (Rom.  x.  4). 

(is)  Beguile  you  of  your  reward.— The  original 
is  a  word  used,  almost  technically,  for  an  unfair  judg- 
ment in  the  stadium,  robbing  the  victor  of  his  yriw. 
The  prize  here  (as  in  1  Cor.  ix.  24;  Phil.  iii.  14)  M  the 
heavenly  reward  of  the  Christian  course.  In  St.  Paul's 
exhortation  there  seems  to  be  a  reference  back  to  versa 
16.  There  he  says, "  Let  no  man  arrogate  judgment  over 
you ;  "  here,  '"  Let  no  man  use  that  arrogated  judgment 
so  as  to  cheat  you  of  your  prize.  There  is  one  Judge, 
who  has  right  and  who  is  righteous;  look  to  Him 
alone."  .        _. 

In  a  voluntary  humility  and  worship— This 
renderingseems  virtually  correct,  though  other  renderings 
are  proposed.  The  original  is.  u-iUukj  M  humility  and 
worship,  and  the  phrase  "willing  in"  is  often  used 
in  the  LXX.  for  "delighting  in."  Other  translations 
are  here  possible,  though  not  without  some  harshness. 
But  the  true  sense  is  shown  beyond  all  doubt  to  be 
that  given  in  our  version,  by  the  words  used I  below  to 
describe  the  same  process,  "  will-worship  and  humility. 

In  this  passage  alone  in  the  New  Testament  "humi- 
lity" is  spoken  of  with  something  of  the  condemnation 
accorded  to  it  in  heathen  morality.  The  reason  of  this 
is  obvious  and  instructive.  Humility  is  a  grace,  ot 
which  the  very  essence  is  unconsciousness.  am\wmch' 
being  itself  negative,  cannot  live,  except  by  resting  on 
some   more    positive    quality,  such  as  faith  or  love. 
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Death  with  Christ. 


W  and  not  holding  the  Head,  from 
which  all  the  body  by  joints  and  bands 
having    nourishment    ministered,    and 


i  knit  together,  increaseth  -with  the  in- 
crease of  God.     t20)  Wherefore  if  ye  be 
i  or.  elements,     dead  with  Christ  from  the  rudiments1 


Whenever  it  is  consciously  cultivated  and  "  delighted 
in,"  it  loses  all  its  grace;  it  becomes  either  unreal, 
"the  pride  that  apes  humility,"  or  it  turns  to  abject 
slavishness  and  meanness.  Of  such  depravations 
Church  history  is  unhappily  full. 

Worshipping  of  angels.— This  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  "  voluntary  humility  "  above.  The  link 
of  connection  is  supplied  by  the  notice  in  the  ancient- 
interpreters,  of  the  early  growth  of  that  unhappy  idea, 
which  has  always  lain  at  the  root  of  saint-worship  and 
angel -worsliip  in  the  Church — "  that  we  must  be  brought 
near  by  angels  and  not  by  Christ,  for  that  were  too 
high  a  thing  for  us  "  (Chrysostom).  With  this  passage  it 
is  obvious  to  connect  the  emphasis  laid  (in  Heb.  i.,  ii.) 
on  the  absolute  superiority  of  our  Lord  to  all  angels, 
who  are  but  "  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister 
to  them  who  are  heirs  of  salvation ;  "  and  the  prohibi- 
tion of  angel-worship  in  Rev.  xxii.  9,  "  See  thou  do  it 
not ;  for  I  am  thy  fellow-servant   .    .    .  worship  God." 

It  might  seem  strange  that  on  the  rigid  monotheism 
of  Judaism  this  incongruous  creature-worship  should 
have  been  engrafted.  But  here  also  the  link  is  easily 
supplied.  The  worship  of  the  angels  of  which  the 
Essenic  system  bore  traces,  was  excused  on  the  ground 
that  the  Law  had  been  given  through  the  "  ministration 
of  angels"  (see  Acts  vii.  53;  Gal.  iii.  19),  and  that  the 
tutelary  guardianship  of  angels  had  been  revealed  in 
the  later  prophecy.  (See  Dan.  x.  10 — 21.)  For  this  reason 
it  was  held  that  angels  might  be  worshipped,  probably 
with  the  same  subtle  distinctions  between  this  and  that 
kind  of  worship  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the 
ordinary  pleas  for  the  veneration  of  saints.  It  has  been 
noticed  that  in  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  held  in  the 
fourth  century,  several  canons  were  passed  against 
Judaising,  and  that  in  close  connection  with  these  it 
was  forbidden  "  to  leave  the  Churcli  of  God  and  go 
away  to  invoke  angels  "  ;  and  we  are  told  by  Theodoret 
(in  the  next  century)  that  "  oratories  to  St.  Michael 
(the  '  prince '  of  the  Jewish  people)  were  still  to  be 
seen."  The  "angels  "  in  this  half -Jewish  system  held 
the  same  intermediate  position  between  the  Divine  and 
the  human  which  in  the  ordinary  Gnostic  theories  was 
held  by  the  less  personal  JEons,  or  supposed  emana- 
tions from  the  Godhead. 

Intruding  into  those  things  which  he  hath  not 
seen. — (1)  There  is  a  remarkable  division  here,  both  of 
MSS.  and  ancient  versions  and  commentators,  as  to  the 
insertion  or  omission  of  the  negative.  But  the  balance 
of  MS.  authority  is  against  the  negative,  and  certainly 
it  is  easier  to  suppose  it  to  have  been  inserted  with  a 
view  to  make  an  easier  sense,  than  to  have  been  omitted 
if  it  had  been  originally  there.  (2)  The  general  meaning, 
however,  of  the  passage  is  tolerably  clear,  and,  curiously 
enough,  little  affected  by  either  alternative.  It  cer- 
tainly refers  to  pretensions  to  supernatural  knowledge 
by  which  (just  as  in  1  Cor.  viii.  1)  the  mind  is  said  to 
be  "  puffed  up."  We  note  that,  even  in  true  visions  of 
heavenly  things,  there  was  danger  lest  the  mind  "should 
be  exalted  above  measure  "  (2  Cor.  xii.  7).  Now  the 
knowledge  here  pretended  to  is  that  favourite  know- 
ledge, claimed  by  Jewish  and  Christian  mystics,  of  the 
secrets  of  the  heavenly  places  and  especially  of  the 
grades  and  functions  of  the  hierarchy  of  heaven.  St. 
Paul  brands  it  as  belonging  to  the  "mind,  not  of  the 
spirit,  but  "  of  the  flesh ; "  for  indeed  it  was  really 


superstitions,  resting  not  on  faith,  but  on  supposed 
visions  and  supernatural  manifestations.  It  "  intruded  " 
(or,  according  to  another  rendering,  it  "  took  its  stand  ") 
upon  the  secrets  of  a  region  which  it  said  that  it  "  had 
seen,"  but  which,  in  truth,  it  "  had  not  seen."  If  we 
omit  the  negative,  the  Apostle  is  quoting  its  claims ;  if 
we  insert  it,  he  is  denying  their  justice. 

(19)  Not  holding  the  Head.— In  this  lay  the  fatal 
error.  All  these  speculations  and  superstitions  inter- 
fered with  the  direct  hold  of  the  soul  on  the  mediation 
of  Christ,  as  the  Head,  from  whom  alone,  as  being  "  the 
image  of  the  invisible  God,"  come  all  spiritual  life 
and  growth.  Therefore  they  had  a  practical  and 
spiritual  importance. 

Prom  which  all  the  body  .  .  . — Comp  Eph.  iv. 
15,  16,  and  see  Note  there.  The  agreement  is  nearly 
verbal  but  the  characteristic  difference  of  idea, 
so  often  noted,  is  still  traceable.  There  the  body 
"  maketh  increase  unto  the  building  up  of  itself 
love ; "  here  the  increase  is  simply  "  the  increase  ol 
God  " — the  increase  which  God  gives,  and  which  grows 
into  His  likeness.  In  this  passage  there  is  also  a 
greater  scientific  exactness:  the  "joints  and  bands" 
are  the  "  articulations  and  ligaments ; "  the  two  func- 
tions thereof  are  the  diffusion  of  nourishment  and  the 
knitting  together  of  organic  unity. 

(20—23)  in  this  and  the  succeeding  section,  St.  Patil, 
starting  from  the  idea  of  union  with  the  Head,  draws 
out  the  practical  consequences  of  partaking  of  the 
death  of  Christ  and  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  In 
virtue  of  the  former  participation,  he  exhorts  them  to 
be  dead  to  the  law  of  outward  ordinances ;  iu  virtue  of 
the  latter,  to  have  a  life  hid  with  Christ  in  God. 

(20)  if  ye  be  dead  with  Christ.— The  whole  idea 
of  the  death  with  Christ  and  resurrection  with  Him  is 
summed  up  by  St.  Paul  in  Rom.  vi.  3 — 9,  in  direct  con- 
nection (as  also  here,  see  verse  12)  with  the  entrance 
upon  Christian  life  in  baptism,  "  We  are  buried  with 
Him  by  baptism  unto  death  ...  we  are  dead  with 
Christ  ...  we  are  planted  together  in  the  likeness  of 
His  death  .  .  .  that  like  as  Christ  was  raised  from  the 
dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  we  also  should  walk 
in  newness  of  life  .  .  .  planted  together  in  the  likeness 
of  His  resurrection  .  .  .  alive  to  God  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord."  The  death  with  Christ  is  a  death 
unto  "  the  life  of  the  flesh."  But  this  may  be  (as  in 
Rom.  vi.  1,  2,  6,  7,  11)  "  the  life  of  sin  " ;  or  it  may  be 
the  outward  and  visible  life  "of  the  world."  The 
latter  is  the  sense  to  be  taken  here.  This  outward  life 
is  under  "ordinances"  (see  verse  1),  under  the  "nuli- 
ments  of  the  world  "  (see  verse  8),  or,  generally,  "  undei 
law."  Of  such  a  life  St.  Paul  says  (in  Gal.  ii.  19).  "  } 
through  the  Law  died  to  the  Law,  that  I  might  live 
unto  God."  There  (Gal.  iv.  9),  as  here,  he  brands  as 
unspiritual  the  subjection  to  the  "  weak  and  beggarly 
elements"  of  mere  ordinances.  Of  course  it  is  clear 
that  in  their  place  such  ordinances  have  their  value,  both 
as  means  to  an  end,  and  as  symbols  of  an  inner  reality 
of  self-devotion.  The  true  teaching  as  to  these  is  found 
in  our  Lord's  declaration  to  the  Pharisees  as  to  spiritual 
things  and  outward  ordinances,  "  These  things  (the 
spiritual  things)  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to 
leave  the  others  (the  outward  observances)  undone" 
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of  the  world,  why,  as  though  living  in 
the  world,  are  ye  subject 
to  ordinances,  <21)  (touch 
not;  taste  not;  handle 
(22)  which  all  are  to 
perish  with  the  using) ; 
the  commandments  and  doctrines 


Chap.  ii.  20-23. 
Appeal  to  their 
deadness    in 
Christ  to  mere   no£  ". 
ordinances. 


after 


1  Or,    punishing, 
or,  not  sparing. 


of  men?  W  Which  things  have  indeed  a 
shew  of  wisdom  in  will  worship.  Bad 
humility,  and  neglecting l  of  the  body ; 
not  in  any  honour  to  the  satisfying  of 
the  flesh. 

CHAPTER   III.— (i)  If  ye  then  be 


(Matt,  xxiii.  23).  In  later  times  St.  Paul  declared  with 
judicial  calmness,  "  The  Law  is  good  if  a  man  use  it 
lawfully "  (1  Tim.  i.  8).  But  to  exalt  these  things  to 
the  first  place  was  a  fatal  superstition,  which,  both  in 
its  earlier  and  later  phases,  he  denounces  unsparingly. 

(21)  Touch  not;  taste  not;  handle  not.— The 
first  and  last  of  these  renderings  should  be  inverted. 
There  is  in  the  commands  a  climax  of  strictness. 
"  Handle  not "  (the  unclean  thing),  "  taste  it  not," 
"  touch  it  not "  with  one  of  your  fingers.  It  will  be 
noted  that  all  these  commands  are  negative,  not  positive. 
They  are  marked  by  the  ordinary  ascetic  preference  of 
spiritual  restraint  to  spiritual  energy. 

(22)  Which  all  are  to  perish  with  the  using.— 
It  has  been  doubted  whether  these  words  (which  are 
literally,  all  which  things  go  to  corruption,  or  destruc- 
tion, in  the  using)  are  the  continuation  of  the  ascetic 
ordinance,  or  the  comment  of  the  Apostle.  But  the 
last  word — which  signifies,  not  only  "using,"  but 
"  using  up  " — seems  to  decide  for  the  latter  alternative. 
The  things  are  things  which  go  to  destruction  and 
are  used  up.  What  permanent  effect  can  they  leave 
behind  ?  See  1  Cor.  viii.  8  (whether  the  words  of  St. 
Paul,  or  the  words  of  the  Corinthians,  accepted  as  true 
by  him),  "  Meat  commendeth  us  not  to  God :  for  neither, 
if  we  eat,  are  we  the  better ;  neither,  if  we  eat  not,  are 
we  the  worse."  It  is  but  an  echo  of  our  Lord's  own 
teaching  as  to  that  which  goeth  into  the  mouth  (Matt. 
xv.  16,  17  ;  Mark  xiii.  18,  19). 

After  the  commandments  .  .  .—See  verse  8,  and 
Note  there.  There  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  Isa.  xxix. 
13,  quoted  by  our  Lord  (Matt.  xv.  7,  8 ;  Mark  vii.  6,  7) 
in  relation  to  these  ceremonial  observances. 

(23)  will  worship,  and  humility  .  .  .—It  seems 
difficult  to  connect  these  words  with  the  merely  cere- 
monial observances  immediately  above ;  and,  in  fact, 
they  are  almost  an  exact  repetition  of  the  description  of 
the  superstitious  worship  of  the  angels  given  in  verse  18. 
"  Will  worship  "  is,  indeed,  nearly  what  we  call  super- 
stition— the  constant  craving  for  objects  to  which  we 
may  find  some  excuse  for  paying  reverence.  The  prefix 
applies  in  sense,  though  not  in  grammatical  form,  to  the 
"  humility  "  also ;  a  studied  humility  being  either  a  pre- 
tence or  a  self -degradation.  But  in  the  words  "  neglect- 
ing of  the  body"  (properly,  being  unsparing  of  it  in 
hardship,  and  generally  careless  of  it)  we  pass  to  the 
ceremonial  ordinances.  It  is  more  than  likely  that 
the  superstition  and  false  asceticism  were  connected 
together — the  latter  being  the  condition  of  the  sup- 
posed spiritual  insight  of  the  former. 

Which  things  .  .  .  flesh.— This  passage  is 
difficult.  (1)  Our  version  translates  literally,  and  would 
seem  to  regard  the  last  words  as  simply  an  explanation, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  false  teachers,  of  "  neglect- 
ing of  the  body,"  as  "  not  honouring  it  for  the  satis- 
faction, or  surfeiting  of  the  flesh ; "  and  we  certainly 
find  that  the  Jewish  ascetics  did  brand  the  most  neces- 
sary satisfaction  of  appetite  aa  a  "  surfeiting  of  the 
flesh."  But  there  is  a  fatal  objection  to  this  interpreta- 
tion— that,  in  that  case,  St.  Paul  would  leave  the  false 


pretension  without  a  word  of  contradiction,  which  in 
almost  incredible.  Hence  (2)  we  must  regard  t)v 
in  any  honour  "  as  antithetical  to  "  the  show  of  wisdom. " 
The  ordinances,  says  St.  Paul,  have  ■  a  show  of  wisdom." 
but  "are  in  no  honour,"  i.e.,  are  "of  no  value."  The 
common  use  of  the  word  rendered  "hoimu 
"price,"  or  "pay"  (see  Matt,  xxvii.  6;  Acts  vi.  34; 
vii.  16;  xix.  19;  1  Cor.  vi.  20;  vii.  23;  1  Tim.  v.  !7  . 
would  readily  lend  itself  to  this  sense.  The  only  doulit- 
ful  point  (3)  is  the  interpretatiou  of  the  last  words,  "  for 
the  satisfying  of  the  flesh."  There  seems  little  doubt 
that  the  phrase  is  used  in  a  bad  sense.  Hence  we  must 
dismiss  all  reference  to  a  right  honouring  of  the  body 
by  innocent  satisfaction  of  its  needs.  We  have  there* 
fore  to  choose  between  two  interpretations.  Some  in- 
terpret "of  no  value  against  the  satisfaction  of  the 
flesh."  But,  though  the  Greek  will  bear  this  sens*-,  it  is 
certainly  not  the  common  sense  of  the  preposition  used ; 
and  its  adoption  would  expose  the  whole  phrase  to  the 
charge  of  ambiguity  and  obscurity.  The  other  inter- 
pretation is  "  of  no  real  value  "  (tending) "  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  flesh."  This  is  abrupt,  but  suits  wall 
the  indignant  and  abrupt  terseness  oi  the  paasap-  1  v 
gives  (quite  after  St.  Paul's  manner)  not  only  a  denial 
of  the  "  neglecting  of  the  body,"  but  a  retort  on  the 
false  teachers  of  the  very  charge  they  made  against 
their  opponents.  (Comp.  the  use  of  the  word  "  dogs." 
in  Phil.  iii.  2.)  It  conveys  a  most  important  truth. 
That  "  extremes  meet "  we  know  well ;  and  that  there 
is  a  satisfaction  of  the  fleshly  temper  (see  above,  verse 
18)  in  the  attempt  over  much  to  curb  the  flesh,  the  whole 
history  of  asceticism  bears  witness.  Moreover.  Ail  in- 
terpretation alone  gives  a  completeness  of  antithesis, 
To  "the  show  of  wisdom"  it  opposes  the  "no  real 
value;"  to  the  pretended  "neglecting  of  the  body" 
the  real "  satisfaction  of  the  flesh." 

ni. 

(l—*)  As  the  partaking  of  the  death  of  Christ  taught 
the  negative  lesson  of  death  to  the  Law,  so  the  par- 
taking of  His  resurrection  teaches  the  positive  lesson 
of  the  spiritual  life.  We  observe  that  this  celebrated 
passage  occupies  a  place  at  the  close  of  the  doctrinal 
portion  of  the  Epistle,  exactly  corresponding  to  the 
even  greater  passage  on  the  unity  of  the  Church  in 
God  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  (iv.  1—16).  It 
is  unlike  that  passage,  because,  summing  up  the  mam 
teaching  of  this  Epistle,  it  dwells  simply  on  the  ctose 
personal  relation  of  all  souls  to  God  in  Jesus  Christ, 
who  is  at  once  "  the  imago  of  God,"  and  the  one  Mediator 
between  God  and  man.  It  is  like  it  (and  like  other 
passages  of  the  Epistles  of  the  Captivity)  because  i 
passes  on  from  Christ  risen  to  Christ  m  heaven : 


takes  for  granted  our  being  risen  with  Christ,  and 
bids  us  in  heart  to  ascend  to  heaven  now  and  loo* 
forward  to  the  bliss  of  heaven  in  the  hereafter. 

(i)  If  ye  then  be  risen  (rather,  ye rose)  with 
Christ.-In  these  words  is  marked  the >  beginning  oi 
the  spiritual  life,  referred  evidently  to  baptism.    (See 
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risen  -with  Christ,  seek  those  things 
which  are  above,  where 
Appeal*  to  their  Christ  sitteth  on  the  right 
resurrection  hand  of  God.  <2)  Set  you 
tte\ig£%£  affection*  on  things  above, 
ritual  life.         not     on     things     on     the 


1  Or,  mind. 


earth.  W  For  ye  are  dead,  and  your 
life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God. 
W  When  Christ,  who  is  our  life,  shall 
appear,  then  shall  ye  also  appear  with 
him  in  glory.  <5->  Mortify  therefore 
your    members    which    are    upon    the 


chap.  ii.  12.)  It  is  a  "  resurrection  with  Christ "  and 
in  Christ ;  as  such  it  is  dwelt  upon  in  detail  in  Rom.  vi. 
1 — 14.  We  may  note  that  this  phrase,  implying  a 
sudden  passing  from  death  unto  life,  accords  more 
exactly  with  the  idea  of  adult  baptism,  accepted  in  con- 
scious faith,  and  leading  at  once  to  a  new  life  ;  while 
the  later  phrase,  "regeneration"  (Tit.  iii.  5),  which 
speaks  of  the  soul  as  passing,  indeed,  at  once  into  a 
new  condition,  but  as  having  only  the  undeveloped  germ 
of  the  new  life,  corresponds  more  closely  with  the 
idea  of  the  infant  baptism,  which  gradually  superseded 
the  other.  Here  this  spiritual  resurrection  is  taken  for 
granted,  and  the  Apostle  goes  on  at  once  to  the  next 
stage  of  the  spiritual  life. 

Christ. — The  name,  four  times  repeated,  has  in  all 
cases  the  article  prefixed  to  it.  Evidently  it  used 
emphatically  to  refer  to  our  Lord,  as  our  Mediator — our 
Prophet,  Priest,  and  King. 

Seek  those  things  which  are  above  .  .  .  set 
your  affection  on  things  above. — Here  we  have 
the  spiritual  life  in  its  continuance.  It  is  described, 
(1)  first,  as  "seeking  the  things  above" — that  is, 
looking,  and  so  growing,  to  perfection.  This  charac- 
teristic is  dwelt  upon  with  great  fulness  and  beauty 
in  Phil.  iii.  12 — 16.  (2)  Next,  in  a  still  higher  strain, 
as  "setting  our  affection  on  the  things  above,"  or, 
more  properly,  catching  the  spirit  of  the  things 
above,  being  "  heavenly-minded  "  already — anticipating 
heaven,  not  only  in  hope,  but  in  tone  and  temper, 
seeing  things  as  God  sees  them,  and  seeing  all  in 
relation  to  Him.  On  this  we  may  again  compare  the 
great  passage  in  Phil.  iii.  20,  21,  on  our  "  citizenship  of 
heaven."  Of  such  heavenly-mindedness  wo  have, 
perhaps,  the  most  perfect  specimen  in  the  calm  and 
loving  certainty  of  St.  John's  Epistles.  (3)  These  two 
graces  must  be  united  In  the  one  is  the  secret  of 
growth,  in  the  other  the  present  earnest  of  perfection. 
Moreover,  the  higher  grace  must  follow  from  the 
former ;  "  for,  where  our  treasure  is,  there  will  our 
heart  be  also." 

Where  Christ  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of 
God. — The  allusion  is  emphatic.  Heaven  is  to  us,  in 
itself,  a  vague  expression  of  unknown  bliss.  It  is 
made  definite  to  the  Christian  by  the  thought  of  Christ. 
in  His  glorified  humanity,  there  enthroned  in  majesty, 
"  preparing  a  place  for  us,"  and  drawing  us  to  be 
with  Him.  (Note  a  similar  emphatic  reference  in 
Phil.  iii.  21 ;  and  comp.  Eph.  ii.  6,  "  He  raised  us  up, 
and  made  us  to  sit  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus.  ) 

This  glorious  idea  of  Christ  in  heaven,  and  heaven  in 
Christ,  runs  through  the  whole  book  of  the  Revelation 
of  St.  John,  from  the  opening  Epistles  to  the  last  vision 
of  glory. 

(3>  Ye  are  dead. — Properly,  ye  died.  See  chap.  ii. 
20,  and  Note  there.  The  phrase  here  is  to  be  taken  in 
its  whole  sense,  both  of  "  death  to  sin  "  and  "  death  to 
the  visible  world." 

Your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God  .  .  . 
Christ  who  is  our  life. — In  these  two  phrases,  again, 
we  pass  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  expression  of  the 
same  truth.     (1)  First,  "  our  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in 


God."  The  spiritual  life  in  man  is  a  "  hidden  life," 
having  its  source  in  God ;  the  full  conviction  of  it.  as 
distinct  from  the  mere  instinctive  consciousness  of  it  in 
the  mind  itself,  comes  only  from  the  belief  that  it  is  the 
image  of  God  in  us,  and  is  sustained  by  constant  com- 
munion with  Him.  If  God  be  our  God  at  all,  we  must 
live ;  for  "  He  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the 
living  "  (Matt.  xxii.  32).  It  is  also  "  hid  with  Christ.*' 
Our  Lord's  ascent  to  His  glory  in  heaven  is  at  once  the 
pledge  and  the  means  of  this  our  spiritual  communion 
with  God.  It  is  "  with  Him  "  that  we  can  "  in  heart 
and  mind  ascend ;  "  it  is  "  with  Him "  that  we  can 
"  continually  dwell."  (2)  But  this  is  not  all.  "  Christ 
is  our  fife  "  now  as  well  as  hereafter.  Tins  is  simply  a 
summary  of  the  two  truths ;  "  Christ  liveth  in  me  "  (see 
Gal.  ii.  20),  as  the  source  of  life  ;  and  "  To  me  to  live 
(the  actual  condition  of  life)  is  Christ "  (Phil.  i.  21). 
It  is  but  a  brief  expression  of  faith  in  the  truth  which 
our  Lord  Himself  declared  (John  xi.  25),  "  I  am  the 
Life ;  whoso  liveth  and  belie veth  in  Me  shall  never  die." 
(Comp.  John  xiv.  6.)  Hence  our  spiritual  life  is  not 
only  a  being  "  with  Christ ; "  it  is  also  unity  with 
Christ  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father. 

(4)  When  Christ  .  .  .  shall  appear,  then  shall 
ye  also  appear  with  him  in  glory. — This  describes 
the  last  stage  of  the  spiritual  life — the  glorification  with 
Christ  in  heaven,  manifesting  what  now  is  hidden,  and 
perfecting  what  exists  only  in  germ.  (Comp.  1  John 
iii.  1,  2,  "  Now  are  we  the  sons  of  God,  and  it  doth  not 
yet  appear  what  we  shall  be  :  but  we  know  that,  when 
He  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  Him ;  for  we  shall  see 
Him  as  He  is.")  This  same  conclusion  ends  the  corre- 
sponding passage  in  Phil.  iii.  21. 

In  all  these  Epistles  we  note  how  constant  a  reference 
there  is  to  the  "  glory  of  God,"  and  to  the  share  in  it 
reseiwed  for  us.  So  we  also  note  the  especial  reference  to 
the  "appearance  of  Christ"  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  (see 
1  Tim.  vi.  14;  2  Tim.  i.  10;  iv.  1,  8;  Tit.  ii.  13),  and 
the  constant  revelation  of  it  in  the  Apocalypse. 

The  whole  passage  forms  a  complete  and  magnificent 
picture  of  the  spiritual  life  in  Christ — the  means  of  its 
beginning,  the  signs  of  its  presence,  and  the  hope  of  its 
close.  It  may  be  compared  with  the  fuller  yet  hardly 
completer  picture  of  Rom.  viii. 

[5.  Practical  Exhortation,  General. 

(1)  Negative. — To  Mortify  the   Old  Man, 

by  fleeing  from — 
(a)  Uncleanness  and  lust  (verses  5 — 7) ; 
(6)  Wrath  and  malice  (verae  8); 
(c)  Falsehood  (verse  9). 

(2)  Positive. — To    Put    on    the  New  Man, 

making  Christ  our  "  all  in  all." 
(a)  In   love   and  peace,  as  shown  in  mercys 
humility,     patience,      and     forgiveness 
(verses  10 — 15) ; 
(6)  In  thanksgiving  (verse  16} ; 
(c)  In  living  to  the  glory  of  God  (verse  17)  ; 
(The  whole  of  this  section  stands  in  close  parallelism, 
frequently  in  verbal  coincidence,  with  Eph.  iv.  20 — vi.  9. 
There  are,  however,  constantly  emerging  indications 
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and  put  on  Oie  .Vein 


sins  of  the  un- 
regenerate  life 


fornication,  uncleanness,  inor- 
dinate affection,  evil  con- 
GhS&afwtJ  cupiscence,  and  covetous- 
ing  against  the  ness,  which  is  idolatry  : 
<6)  for  which  things'  sake 
the  wrath  of  God  cometh 
on  the  children  of  disobedience :  W  in  the 
which  ye  also  walked  some  time,  when 
ye  lived,  in  them.  (8)  But  now  ye  also 
put  off  all  these ;  anger,  wrath,  malice, 
blasphemy,  filthy  communication  out  of 


your  mouth.     W  Lienotonetoanoth.-r, 

seeing  that  ye  have  put  off  th-  old  man 

with  his  deeds ;  <10>  and  have  put  on  the 

new  man,  which  is  renewed  ~, 

in    knowledge    after    the  B£j 

image  of  him  that  created  exhortation  to 

him :    W  where   there  is 

neither    Greek    nor    Jew, 

circumcision  nor  uncircum- 

cision,   Barbarian,   Scythian,   bond  nor 

free:    but  Christ    is  all,    and    in  all. 


the  graces    of 

the      •*  new 


IMJMk 
nit.-  in  Christ 


of  independence  of  handling.  Generally  speaking, 
the  Ephesian  Epistle  is  fuller  and  deeper  in  treatment ; 
and,  moreover,  it  constantly  brings  out,  in  relation 
both  to  moral  duty  and  to  the  observation  of  the  rela- 
tions of  Me,  the  great  characteristic  doctrine  of  the 
universal  unity  in  Christ.  This  Epistle,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  briefer  and  more  incisive,  and  has  only  slight, 
though  clear,  indications  of  the  idea  so  powerfully 
worked  out  in  the  other  Epistle.)] 

Yerses  5 — 9  contain  the  negative  section  of  St.  Paul's 
practical  appeal,  drawing  out  the  consequences  of  the 
"  death  with  Christ,"  in  the  mortification  of  all  ten- 
dencies to  impurity,  malice,  and  falsehood.  For  these 
are  the  opposites  to  purity,  love,  and  truth — the  three 
great  attributes  of  God,  and  therefore  the  three  chief 
graces  of  man. 

(5)  Mortify  therefore  your  members  which 
are  upon  the  earth. — The  expression  is  doubly 
unique.  It  is  the  only  passage  where  "  mortification  " 
— the  killing  of  anything  in  us — is  enjoined ;  and  it  is 
also  notable,  as  not  explicitly  distinguishing  between  the 
members  themselves,  and  the  evil  of  which  they  are  made 
the  instruments.  The  sense  is,  of  course,  clear  enough. 
It  corresponds  to  the  "  crucifying  the  flesh  "  of  Gal.  v. 
24 ;  and  the  idea  of  evil,  mostly  expressed  plainly  in  the 
word  "  flesh,"  is  here  hinted  in  the  phrase  "  which  are 
on  the  earth,"  that  is,  which  are  busied  with  earth  and 
bind  us  down  to  the  earthly  Hfe.  The  particular  word 
"  members  "  is  perhaps  suggested  by  our  Lord's  com- 
mand to  "  cut  off  the  right  hand  "  and  "  pluck  out  the 
right  eye  "  if  they  cause  us  to  offend  (Matt.  v.  29,  30). 
But,  as  a  rule,  Scripture  more  clearly  marks  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  members  and  "  the  law  of  sin  in  the 
members  "  (Rom.  vii.  5, 23) ;  and  we  are  usually  bidden 
not  to  "  kill  our  members,"  but  to  turn  them 
from  "  instruments  of  unrighteousness "  to  be  "  instru- 
ments of  righteousness  unto  God"  (Eom.  vi.  13).  The 
fact  is  that  this  passage  contains  only  half  the  truth, 
corresponding  to  the  death  with  Christ,  and  not  the 
whole  truth,  including  also  the  resurrection  to  the 
new  fife.  Accordingly,  as  the  next  verse  shows,  the 
members  to  be  mortified  arc  actually  identified  with 
the  vices  of  the  old  man  residing  in  them. 

Fornication,  uncleanness  .  .  .  covetous- 
ness,  which  is  idolatry. — See  Eph.  v.  3,  and  Note 
there. 

Inordinate  affection,  evil  concupiscence.— 
These  words  are  not  found  in  the  parallel  passage. 
The  word  rendered  "inordinate  affection  "  is  the  general 
word  for  "  passion "  (pathos).  It  is  found  united  to 
"  concupiscence "  in  1  Thess.  iv.  5,  "  the  lust  of  con- 
cupiscence." Both  words  here  are  general  words, 
denoting  the  condition  of  soul,  of  which  "fornication" 


and  "  covetousness  "  are  both  exemplifications.  This  it 
the  condition  of  unrestrained  passion  and  desin>,  tbe 
former  word  implying  a  passive  receptiveness  of  im- 
pression from  without,  the  other  the  positive  energy  of 
desire  to  seek  gratification.  Comp.  Gal. 
affections  "  (passions)  and  "  lusts."  Of  such  a  t*>ini>er 
Article  IX.  of  the  Church  of  England  declar. 
singular  accuracy,  not  that  it  is  sin,  but  that  it  ha* 
in  itself  rationem  peccati,  that  is,  the  initial  principle* 
of  sin. 

<7)  In  the  which  ye  also  walked  some  time, 
when  ye  lived  (were  living)  in  them.— The  former 
condition  of  heathenism  was  that  in  which  "  they  were 
living,"  with  contagion  of  evil  on  every  side.  Bat 
St.  Paul  is  not  content  without  noting  their  own  active 
participation — "  ye  walked  in  them."  (Comp.  Eph.  iv. 
17—20.) 

(8)  Anger,  wrath,  malice,  blasphemy  ( dander— 
see  Eph.  iv.  31  and  Notes  there),  filthy  communica- 
tion.— The  word  is  "  foul,"  and  the  context  here  see— 
to  show  that  it  refers  to  grossness  of  insult  and  abase, 
rather  than  (as  in  the  cognate  word  of  Eph.  iv.  4)  to 
"  filthiness." 

(9)  Lie  not  one  to  another.— Comp.  Eph.  iv.  i:,. 
and  note  the  characteristic  insertion  tln-re  of  a  clause 
to  which  there  is  nothing  here  to  correspond,  **  for  we 
are  members  one  of  another." 

Seeing  that  ye  (have)  put  off  the  old  man.— 
Comp.  the  fuller  description  of  Epli.  iv.  22 — 24. 

(10-17)  In  these  verses  we  have  the  corresponding 
positive  exhortation,  connected  with  the  i«l>-.i  of  re- 
surrection with  Christ,  through  which  we  put  on  the 
new  man,  holding  Christ  to  be  our  all  in  all.  Of  the 
new  nature  there  are  two  marks — towards  man  love  in 
all  its  various  forms,  towards  God  thanksgiving  and 
living  to  His  glory. 

(io)  The  new  man,  which  is  (being)  renewed. 
— There  are  here  the  same  two  different  words  which 
are  found  in  the  parallel  passage.  (See  Notes  on  Eph.  iv. 
22 — 24).  "  The  new  man  "  is  here  propcrlv  the  youth- 
ful man  "  which  is  renewed,"  that  is,  to  which  is  given 
a  nature  really  fresh  and  new. 

(ii)  Where  there  is  neither  .  .  -—This  passage 
naturally  suggests  comparison  with  Gal.  Hi.  28.  J"ere 
is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek;  there  is  neither  bond  nor 
free  •  there  is  neither  male  nor  female :  for  ye  are  all  one 
in  Jesus  Christ."  In  comparing  the  passages  (passing 
by  the  insertion  here  of  "  circumcision  nor  uncircum- 
cision,"  which  is  simply  explanatory  of  "Jew  nor 
Greek")  we  notice  in  this— (1)  The  insertion  of  tar- 
barian,  Scythian."  This  insertion  is  clearly  intended 
to  rebuke  that  pride  of  intellect,  contemptuous  of  the 
unlearned,    which    lay   at   the   root    of    Gnoeticism. 
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and  in  Thankful  Devotion. 


<12)  Put  on  therefore,  as  the  elect  of 
God,  holy  and  beloved,  boAvels  of  mer- 
cies, kindness,  humbleness  of  mind, 
meekness,  longsuffering ;  <13)  forbear- 
ing one  another,  and  forgiving  one 
another,  if  any  man  have  a  quarrel1 
against  any:  even  as  Christ  forgave 
you,  so  also  do  ye.     <14)  And  above  all 


1  Or,  complaint. 


these  things  pvt  on  charity,  which  is 
the  bond  of  perfeetness.  (l5)  And  let 
the  peace  of  God  rule  in  your  hearts, 
to  the  which  also  ye  are  called  in  one 
body ;  and  be  ye  thankful.  <16)  Let  the 
word  of  Christ  dwell  in  you  richly  in 
all  wisdom ;  teaching  and  admonishing 
one  another  in  psalms  and  hymns  and 


The  "  barbarian "  was  simply  the  foreigner  (comp. 
1  Cor.  xiv.  11) ;  the  "  Scythian "  was  the  savage, 
towards  whom  the  contempt  implied  for  the  "  barbarian  " 
assumed  explicitness,  and  reached  its  climax.  (2)  The 
omission  of  "  male  nor  female."  In  the  Oriental  society, 
as  in  Galatia,  the  dignity  of  women  needed  to  be  asserted 
against  supposed  inferiority.  In  Greek  or  Grsecised 
society,  as  at  Corinth,  Ephesus,  and  Colossae,  the  new 
'•  freedom  "  of  the  gospel  was  apt  to  be  abused  to  license ; 
hence  it  was  rather  the  "  subjection  "  of  women  which 
needed  to  be  suggested.  (Comp.  1  Cor.  xi.  3 — 16; 
xiv.  34,  35  ;  Eph.  v.  22—24;  and  1  Tim.  ii.  11—15.) 
(3)  Whereas  in  the  Galatian  Epistle  the  stress  is  laid  on 
the  unity  of  all  with  one  another  in  Christ,  here  (as  usual) 
the  great  truth  is  that  "  Christ  is  all  things  and  in 
all."  In  1  Cor.  xv.  28  we  have  this  phrase  applied  to 
God,  in  contradistinction  to  the  office  of  the  Son  in  His 
mediatorial  kingdom.  Here  it  is  in  reference  to  that 
kingdom  that  it  is  used.  In  it  Christ  (see  Eph.  i.  23) 
"  fills  all  in  all ;  "  and  by  His  universal  mediation  all 
"  life  is  hid  with  Him  in  God."  He  is  all  that  can  be 
needed,  and  that  both  "in  all  things"  and  "in  all 
persons."  But  under  both  aspects  the  catholicity  of 
the  gospel  is  equally  brought  out ;  here  by  the  direct 
union  of  all  alike  with  Christ,  there  by  the  resulting 
unity  of  all  with  one  another. 

(1^)  Elect  of  God.— For  the  description  of  the 
election  here  signified  see  Eph.  i.  4,  5,  6.  The  name  is 
obviously  applied  to  the  whole  Church,  as  "  elect  to 
privilege  "  ;  it  is  not  opposed  to  "  called  "  (as  in  Matt. 
xx.  16),  but  coincident  with  it,  representing,  indeed,  the 
secret  act  of  God's  gracious  will,  which  is  openly  mani- 
fested in  calling.  (Comp.  the  other  instances  of  the 
word  in  the  Epistles,  Rom.  viii.  33 ;  xvi.  13 ;  1  Tim.  v. 
21 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  10 ;  Tit.  i.  1 ;    1  Pet.  i.  1 ;  Rev.  xvii.  14.) 

Holy  and  beloved.— Of  such  election  there  are 
here  two  signs.  The  elect  are  "  holy,"  consecrated  to 
God  in  thought  and  life;  and  "beloved,"  accepted 
and  sustained  in  their  consecration  by  His  love.  Both 
epithets  belong  to  them  as  conformed  to  the  image 
of  Christ  (Rev.  viii.  29);  for  He  is  "the  Holy  One  of 
God  "  (Mark  i.  24;  Luke  iv.  34),  who  "  sanctifies  Him- 
self for  us,  that  we  also  may  be  sanctified  in  truth " 
(John  xvii.  19);  and  He  is  also  the  "Beloved,"  the 
"Son of  God's  love"  (chap.  i.  13;  Matt.  iii.  17;  Eph.  i. 
16),  and  we  are  accepted  in  Him.  The  two  epithets  here 
seem  intended  to  prepare  for  the  two-fold  exhortation 
following.  They  are  "beloved,"  therefore  they  should 
love  one  another  (verses  12 — 15) ;  they  are  holy,  there- 
fore they  should  thank  God  and  live  to  His  glory 
(verses  16,  17). 

(12,  13)  Comp.  Eph.  iv.  2,  31 ;  v.  1,  2.  The  word 
"tenderhearted"  in  those  passages  corresponds  to 
the  "  bowels  (or,  heart)  of  mercies "  here ;  "  kind- 
ness "  and  "  forgiveness,"  "  humility,"  "  gentleness," 
"forbearance,"  appear  in  both.  But  the  enumera- 
tion here  is  more  exact  in  order  of  idea.  St.  Paul 
starts  with  the  natural  and  universal  instinct  of  com- 
passion or  sympathy ;  he  next  dwells  on  "  kindliness 


and  lowliness  of  mind,"  which  are  closely  akin,  since 
readiness  to  obUge  others  grows  naturally  out  of  a  self- 
neglectful  humility ;  from  these  he  passes  to  "  gentle- 
ness and  long-suffering  "  in  case  of  injury,  ready  "  to 
forbear  and  to  forgive ;  "  lastly,  from  these  particulars 
he  rises  to  the  general  spirit  of  "  love,"  ruling  under 
"  the  peace  of  God." 

(13)  Even  as  Christ  forgave  you.— The  MS.  au- 
thority is  in  favour  of  the  word  "  Lord "  instead  of 
Christ ;  but  since  the  name  "  Lord  "  is  specially  applied 
to  Christ  in  these  Epistles  (see,  for  example,  Eph.  iv.  5) 
there  is  no  real  difference.  In  Eph.  iv.  31  we  have  "God 
in  Christ  forgave  you,"  because  there  the  example  of 
Christ,  as  Sou  of  Man,  is  afterwards  to  be  set  forth  em- 
phatically as  an  example  of  self-sacrifice  (verse  2),  and 
hence  the  free  mercy  of  forgiveness  is  naturally  attri- 
buted to  "  God  in  Christ."  Here,  in  accordance  with  the 
emphatic  exaltation  of  Christ,  as  all  in  all,  the  simpler 
phrase  "  Christ  (or,  the  Lord)  forgave  you "  is  em- 
ployed. 

(14)  Above  all. — Properly,  over  all — as  a  bond  or 
cincture  to  keep  all  together.  Love  is  the  general  prin- 
ciple, harmonising  all  the  special  graces  named  above. 

The  bond  of  perfeetness.— The  bond  of  that 
harmony  of  character  which  is  perfection.  The  phrase 
is  remarkable,  apparently  suggested  by  the  claim  to 
perfection,  set  up  by  the  Gnostic  teachers.  They 
sought  such  perfection  in  knowledge  peculiar  to  the 
few  ;  St.  Paul  in  the  love  which  is  possible  to  all.  For 
as  he  elsewhere  urges  (1  Cor.  viii.  1),  "  Knowledge  puffs 
up,  charity  builds  up  ;"  knowledge  gains  a  fancied  per- 
fection, charity  a  real  perfection. 

(15)  The  peace  of  God. — The  true  reading  is  the 
peace  of  Christ — that  which  He  gives  (John  xiv.  27), 
that  which  He  is  (see  Eph.  ii.  14).  The  ordinary  read- 
ing is,  no  doubt,  borrowed  from  Phil  iv.  7.  This  verso 
forms  a  link  between  the  preceding  exhortation  to  love 
of  man,  and  the  following  exhortation  to  a  loving  and 
thankful  service  of  God.  The  "  peace  of  Christ "  is  the 
sense  of  unity  in  Him,  with  our  fellow-men  and  with 
God.  We  are  "  called  to  it  in  one  Body,"  of  which  He  is 
the  Head.  (Comp.  the  fuller  treatment  of  this  subject 
in  Eph.  ii.  14 — 22;  where,  in  accordance  with  the 
whole  character  of  that  Epistle,  the  unity  "in  one 
Body,"  here  only  alluded  to,  is  worked  out  in  Aividness 
and  detail.) 

(16)  The  word  of  Christ.— Here  again  the  definite 
phrase,  "the  word  of  Christ,"  takes  the  place  of  the 
commoner  phrase,  "  the  word  of  the  Lord,"  "  the  word 
of  God."  It  is  to  "  dwell  in  their  hearts."  Hence  it 
is  the  engrafted  word"  (Jas. i. 21) — the  truth  of  Christ 
conceived  in  the  heart,  striking  root  into  it,  and  making 
it  its  dwelling-place.  It  will  be  observed  how  all  such 
phrases  prepare  for  the  full  conception  of  Him  as  Him- 
self "  the  Word  of  God." 

In  all  wisdom. — The  symmetry  of  the  original,  "  in 
all  wisdom  teaching  ...  in  grace  singing,"  sug- 
gests the  connection  of  the  words  with  those  following, 
not,  as  in  our  version,  with  those  going  before.     The 
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haUowtd  in  U*  Lard. 


spiritual  songs,  singing  with  grace  in 
your  hearts  to  the  Lord.  <17>  And  what- 
soever ye  do  in  word  or  deed,  do  all  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  giving 
thanks  to  God  and  the  Father  by 
him.  (18)  Wives,  submit  yourselves  unto 
your  own  husbands,  as  it  is 
fit  in  the  Lord.  0»)  Hus- 
bands, love  your  wives,  and 
be  not  bitter  against  them, 
obey  your  parents  in  all 
things :  for  this  is  well 
Duty  *of  pleasing  unto  the  Lord. 
children  and  (2i)  Fathers,  provoke  not 
your     children    to     anger, 


Chap.iii.  18,19. 
Duty  of  wives 
and  husbands. 

(20)  Children, 

Chap.    iii.    20, 


fathers. 


lest  they  be  discouraged.    <a>  Servants, 
obey    in   all    things    your 
masters  according   to  the  iv.  l.    Dutyof 
flesh ;  not  with  eyeservice,  »ervanu     and 
as    menpleasers ;     but    in  m**ter"- 
singleness     of    heart,    fearing     God  : 
W  and  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  it  heart  il\ , 
as   to   the  Lord,   and  not  unto    men; 
W  knowing  that  of  the  Lord  ye  shall 
receive    the    reward    of    the     inheri- 
tance:  for  ye  serve  the    Lord   CI 
(25)    But  he    that    doeth    wrong    shall 
receive  for  the  wrong  which  he  hath 
done:    and     there    is    no    respect    of 
persons. 


indwelling  "Word  of  God  is  described  as  manifesting 
itself,  first,  in  the  wisdom  of  mutual  teaching,  next,  in 
the  grace  of  hearty  thanksgiving. 

Teaching  and  admonishing  .  .  .—Here  again 
we  have  at  once  general  identity  and  special  distinc- 
tion between  this  and  the  parallel  passage  in  Eph.  v. 
19,  20.  There,  as  here,  we  have  the  "  speaking  to  one 
another  in  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs," 
"  the  singing  in  the  hearts  to  the  Lord,"  and  the  spirit 
of  "thankfulness."  But  there  the  whole  is  described 
as  a  consequence  of  "  being  filled  with  the  Spirit,"  and, 
as  an  outburst  of  that  spiritual  enthusiasm,  of  which  the 
spurious  excitement  of  drunkenness  is  the  morbid  carica- 
ture. Here  the  thought  starts  from  "  the  word  of  Christ 
in  the  soul,"  realised  through  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  by  all 
our  faculties ;  and  it  divides  itself  accordingly  into  the 
function  of  teaching,  which  bears  on  the  mind;  "the 
singing  in  grace "  of  thankfulness,  which  comes  from 
and  goes  to  the  heart ;  and  the  "  doing  all  in  the  name 
of  Christ,"  which  belongs  to  the  outer  sphere  of  action. 

Psalms  and  hymns. — The  ascription  to  these  of 
an  office  of  "  teaching  and  admonition  "  describes  what 
is  their  real,  though  indirect,  effect.  In  the  Church,  as  in 
the  world,  he  who  "  makes  a  people's  songs"  really  guides 
their  minds  as  well  as  their  hearts.  For  good  and  for 
evil  the  hymns  of  the  Christian  Church  have  largely 
influenced  her  theology. 

(!7)  All  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.— 
Comp.  here  the  more  general  exhortation  of  1  Cor.  x. 
31,  "  Whether  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatever  ye  do,  do 
all  to  the  glory  of  God."  This  is  the  first  principle 
of  all  godly  life.  The  main  object  of  all  life,  speculative 
or  practical,  is  declared  to  be,  not  our  own  happiness  or 
perfection,  not  the  good  of  our  fellow-men,  but  the 
"  glory  of  God  " — the  carrying  out  of  His  will,  and  so 
manifesting  His  moral  attributes.  We  are  taught  that 
if  we  "  seek  this  first,  all  the  other  things  shall  be  added 
unto  us."  But  here  we  have  the  principle,  not  only  of 
godly  life,  but  of  Christian  life.  It  does  all  "in  the 
name  of  Christ,"  that  is,  as  conformed  to  His  image, 
and  so  being  His  representative  ;  it  looks  up  thankfully 
to  God  our  Father,  but  it  is  through  Him,  "having  our 
sonship  by  adoption  "  through  His  all-sufficient  media- 
tion. Its  desire  is,  not  only  that  God  may  be  glorified, 
but  that  "  He  may  be  glorified  through  Jesus  Christ" 
(1  Pet.  iv.  11).  Once  more  we  trace  here  the  special 
and  emphatic  purpose  of  the  Epistle. 

Chap.  iii.  18— iv.  1  deals  with  the  three  great  rela- 
tions of  life — between  wives  and  husbands,   children 


and  parents,  servants  and  masters.  In  this  section  wo 
have  the  closest  parallelism  with  the  Epistle  to  tbo 
Ephesians  (chaps,  v.  22 — vi.  9).  But  the  treatment  of 
the  first  relation  is  far  briefer,  having  nothing  to 
correspond  to  the  grand  and  characteristic  comparison 
of  marriage  to  the  union  between  Christ  and  th« 
Church.  Even  in  the  second  there  is  somewhat  greater 
brevity  and  simplicity.  The  third  is  dwelt  upon  with 
marked  coincidence  of  language,  and  at  least  equal 
emphasis.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  presence  of 
Onesimus,  the  runaway  slave,  suggested  this  peculiar 
emphasis  on  the  right  relation  between  the  slave  and 
his  master. 

[It  will  only  be  necessary  to  note  the  few  points  in 
which  this  section  differs  notably  from  the  parallel 
passage.] 

[6.  Special  Exhortation   as  to  the   relation.-, 
of  life. 

(1)  The  Duty  op  Wives  and  Husbamds  (veraen 

18, 19). 

(2)  The  Duty  of   Children  and    Parent* 

(verses  20,  21). 

(3)  The  Duty  of  Slaves  and  Masters  (chap*. 

iii.  22— iv.  1).] 

(18)  As  it  is  fit  in  the  Lord.— For  the  explanation 
of  this  special  fitness  "in  the  Lord,"  i.e.,  in  virtu.-  of 
Christian  unity,  see  the  grand  description  of  Eph.  v. 
23,24,32,33.  _ 

(19)  Be  not  bitter.— Properly,  grow  not  bttUr,  suffer 
not  yourselves  to  be  exasperated.  The  word  is  used 
metaphorically  only  in  this  passage,  literally  in  Rot.  rut. 

11 ;  x-  9-  10-  m  .    .    - 

(2i)  Provoke  not  ...  to  anger.— Tins,  m  tn« 
text  followed  by  our  version,  is  borrowed  from  Eph.  tl  4. 
The  true  reading  is  provoke  to  emulation,  as  in  2  Cor. 
ix  2  What  is  forbidden  is  a  constant  and  rental 
stimulation,  "spurring  the  willing  horse;"  which  wdl 
end  in  failure  and  despondency.  . 

(22-25)  Compare  throughout  Eph.  vi.  5— 9.  I  be  only 
peculiarity  of  this  passage  is  the  strong  emphasis  laid 
on  "the  reward  of  the  inheritance."  "The™**™  win 
the  original,  aperfect  recompense  or  requital,  Ine  in- 
heritance "  is  exactly  that  which  no  slave  could  receive; 
only  a  son  could  be  an  heir  (GaL  iv.  7).  Hence  Uie 
slave  on  earth  is  recognised  as  a  son  in  hea ven.  ne 
"serves  the  Lord,"  but  his  service  w  the  perfect 
freedom  of  sonship.  ,         ., 

(25)  He   that   doeth  wrong  is  clearly  here  the 
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CHAPTEE  IV.— W  Masters,  give 
unto  your  servants  that  which  is  just 
and  equal;  knowing  that  ye  also  have 
a  Master  in  heaven.  ^  Continue  in 
prayer,  and  watch  in  the 
FmYl'  exhort  8^  with  thanksgiving; 
tion  to  prayer  (3)  withal  praying  also  for 
and    watchful-   ug?   that    Q0&    would   open 

unto  us  a  door  of  utter- 
ance, to  speak  the  mystery  of  Christ, 
for  which  I  am  also  in  bonds :  (4)  that 
I  may  make  it  manifest,  as  I  ought 
to  speak.  (5)  Walk  in  wisdom  toward 
them  that  are  without,  redeeming  the 
time.  (6)  Let  your  speech  be  alway 
with  grace,  seasoned  with  salt,  that  ye 


may  know  how  ye  ought  to  answer  every 
man.  <7)  All  my  state  shall  Tychicus 
declare   unto   you,  who   is  . 

a  beloved   brother,  and   a  Commendation 

faithful    minister   and    fel-    of  Tychicus  and 

lowservant    in  the    Lord :     nesimus- 

(8)  whom  I  have  sent  unto  you  for  the 

same  purpose,  that  he  might  know  your 

estate,  and  comfort  your  hearts ;  (9)  with 

Onesimus,     a     faithful     and     beloved 

brother,  who  is  one  of  you.     They  shall 

make  known  unto  you  all  things  which 

are  done  here.     (10)  Aristarchus  my  fel- 

lowprisoner   saluteth   you,  Chap.  iv.  10— 

and  Marcus,  sister's  son  to  J4  Salutation 
-r,  .  /,         i  .  t  from  St.  Paul  s 

.Barnabas,  (touching  whom  fellow-workers. 


master  (see  Eph.  vi.  9),  though,  of  course,  the  phrase 
cannot  be  limited  to  him. 

IV. 

(!)  Just  and  equal.— The  word  "  equal,"  or,  rather, 
the  substantive  so  translated,  has  the  sense  either  of 
"  equity  "  or  "  equality."  The  former  is  far  commoner 
(especially  in  connection  with  justice),  and  probably  all 
that  is  intended  here.  At  the  same  time,  the  idea  run- 
ning through  the  passage  is  of  a  common  fellow-service  to 
Christ  of  all  alike,  and  in  chap.  iii.  11  we  are  reminded 
that  "  in  Christ  Jesus  there  is  neither  bond  nor  free." 
Perhaps,  therefore,  St.  Paul  desired  that  his  readers 
should  remember  that  in  some  points  all  are  literally 
equal  before  God. 

[7.  Conclusion  of  the  Epistle. 

(1)  Final  Exhortation  to  prayer  (especially  for 

St.  Paul  himself),  and  to  wisdom  towards  those 
without,  both  in  deed  and  in  word  (verses 
2—6). 

(2)  Commendation  of  Tychicus  and   Onesimus 

(verses  7 — 9). 

(3)  Salutation  from  Aristarchus,  Marcus,  Jus- 

tus, Epaphras,  Luke,  Demas  (verses  10 — 14). 

(4)  Charge  to  this  Church  to  exchange  greetings 

and  letters  with  the  Laodicean  Church,  and 
special  charge  to  Archippus  (verses  15 — 17). 

(5)  Final  Salutation  (verse  18).] 

(2—4)  Comp.  the  almost  exact  parallel  in  Eph.  vi. 
18 — 20,  and  see  Notes  there. 

(3)  a  door  of  utterance. — Comp.  a  similar  phrase 
in  1  Cor.  xvi.  9 ;  2  Cor.  ii.  12.  There,  however,  the 
opened  door  is  the  door  of  external  opportunity ;  here 
the  "  door  of  utterance  "  is  the  removal  of  all  internal 
impediments  to  preaching. 

(5)  "Walk  in  wisdom  .  .  .  redeeming  the 
time. — In  the  parallel  passage  (Eph.  v.  15)  we  have 
"  walk  strictly,  not  as  fools,  but  as  wise,"  and  the 
limitation  "  towards  them  that  are  without "  is  omitted, 
although  it  is  added  that  "the  days  are  evil."  The 
context,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference,  is  different,  and 
the  idea  also  somewhat  different.  There  the  "  strict- 
ness" and  "wisdom"  are  to  guard  against  excess  or 
recklessness  within ;  here  the  "  wisdom  "  is  to  watch 
against  external  dangers  and  make  full  use  of  external 
opportunities. 

(6)  Seasoned  with  salt.— It  seems  impossible  not 
to  trace  here  a  reference  to  our  Lord's  words  in  Mark 


ix.  50,  "  Salt  is  good :  but  if  the  salt  have  lost  his  salt- 
ness,  wherewith  will  ye  season  it  ?  Have  salt  in 
yourselves."  There  the  salt  is  spoken  of  as  the 
preservative  from  corruption,  and  the  warning  against 
"  corrupt "  words  in  Eph.  iv.  29  has  been  thought  to 
point  in  the  same  direction.  But  the  context  appears 
certainly  to  suggest  that  the  use  of  the  salt  is  to  teach 
"  how  to  answer  every  man,"  and  that  this  answer  (like 
the  "  reason,"  or  defence,  of  1  Pet.  iii.  15)  is  to  be 
given  to  "  those  without."  Probably,  therefore,  the 
"  seasoning  with  salt "  is  to  provide  against  insipidity 
(thus  according  to  some  extent  with  the  classic  usage  of 
the  word).  Their  speech  is  to  be  primarily  "  with  grace,"' 
kindled  by  the  true  fife  of  Christian  grace  in  it ;  secon- 
darily, however,  it  is  to  have  good  sense  and  point,  so 
as  to  be  effective  for  the  inquirer  or  against  the 
scoffer. 

(7,  8)  These  verses  present  an  almost  exact  verbal 
coincidence  with  Eph.  vi.  21,  22,  on  which  see  Notes.  In 
the  verses,  however,  which  follow,  the  particularity  and 
detail  of  this  Epistle  stand  in  marked  contrast  with 
the  brief  generality  of  Eph.  vi.  23,  24.  Remembering 
that  the  two  Epistles  were  sent  at  the  same  time,  and 
that  Ephesus  was  a  church  far  better  known  than 
Colossae,  we  cannot  but  regard  this  as  supporting  the 
idea  of  an  encyclical  character  in  our  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians. 

(9)  Onesimus. — See  Philem.  verses  10 — 17.  The 
emphatic  reference  to  him  as  being  "  faithful  and  be- 
loved "  like  Tychicus,  and  "one  of  you"  like  Epaphras, 
is  a  remarkable  commentary  on  St.  Paul's  exhortation 
as  to  slaves  and  masters  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

(io)  Aristarchus  my  fellowprisoner.  — Ap- 
parently a  Jew,  one  "  of  the  circumcision."  But  he  is 
"  of  Thessalonica,"  and  is  first  named  (in  Acts  xix.  22) 
as  dragged  with  Gaius  into  the  theatre  in  the  tumult  at 
Ephesus  ;  thence  he  accompanied  St.  Paul  (Acts  xx.  4), 
at  any  rate  as  far  as  Asia,  on  his  journey  to  Jerusalem. 
When,  after  two  years'  captivity,  the  Apostle  starts 
from  Caesarea  on  his  voyage  to  Rome,  Aristarchus  is 
again  named  by  St.  Luke  as  "  being  with  us "  (Acts 
xxvii.  2).  From  this  fact,  and  from  his  being  called 
here  "  my  fellow-prisoner  "  (a  name  which  there  seems 
no  adequate  reason  to  consider  as  metaphorical),  it  would 
appear  that,  whether  voluntarily  or  involuntarily, 
Aristarchus  really  shared  his  captivity.  It  is  certainly 
not  a  little  curious  that  in  the  Epistle  to  Philemon 
(verses  23,  24),  sent  at  the  same  time,  it  is  Epaphras 
who  is  called  the  fellow-prisoner,"  while  Aristarchus  is 
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ye  received  commandments :  if  he 
come  unto  you,  receive  him;)  <ll>  and 
Jesus,  which  is  called  Justus,  who  are 
of  the  circumcision.  These  only  are  my 
fellow- workers  unto  the  kingdom  of  God, 
which  have  been  a  comfort  unto  me. 
<12>  Epaphras,  who  is  one  of  you,  a  servant 
of  Christ,  saluteth  you,  always  labour- 


1  Or,  striving. 

2  Or,  filled. 


ing >  fervently  for  you  in  prayers,  that 
ye  may  stand  perfect  and  complete  *  in 
all  the  will  of  God.     fl»  For  I  bear 
record,  that  he  hath  a  great  zeal 
you,  and  them  that  are  in  Laodicea,  and 
them  in  Hierapolis.    W  Luke,  the  be- 
loved physician,  and  Demas,  p 
<15>  Salute  the  brethren  which  are  in 


simply  classed  among  the  fellow-labourers."  This 
variation  is  interesting  to  us  as  one  of  the  characteristic 
marks  of  independence  and  genuineness  in  the  Epistles  ; 
but  it  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  mere  conjecture, 
such  as  that  of  their  alternately  sharing  the  Apostle's 
captivity. 

Marcus,  sister's  son  to  Barnabas.— The  notices 
of  John  Mark  in  the  New  Testament  are  full  of 
interest.  This  is  the  first  notice  of  him  since  the  day 
when  St.  Paul  rejected  him  from  his  function  of 
"  ministration,"  because  on  the  former  journey  he  had 
"  deserted "  them  at  Perga,  and  had  "  not  gone  with 
them  to  the  work  "  (Acts  xv.  38).  Then  he  had  gone 
with  Barnabas  to  Cyprus,  to  take  part  in  an  easier 
work,  nearer  home  and  under  the  kindly  guardianship 
of  his  uncle.  Now  the  formal  charge  to  the  Colossian 
Church  to  "  receive  him  " — a  kind  of  "  letter  of  com- 
mendation" (2  Cor.  iii.  1) — evidently  shows  that 
they  had  known  of  him  as  under  St.  Paul's  displeasure, 
and  were  now  to  learn  that  he  had  seen  reason  to  restore 
him  to  his  confidence.  In  the  Epistle  to  Philemon 
Mark  is  named,  as  of  course  (verse  24),  among  his 
"  fellow-labourers."  In  St.  Paul's  last  Epistle,  written 
almost  with  a  dying  hand  (2  Tim.  iv.  11),  there  is  a 
touch  of  peculiar  pathos  in  the  charge  which  he,  left 
alone  in  prison  with  his  old  companion  St.  Luke,  gives 
to  Timothy  to  bring  Mark,  as  now  being  right  service- 
able for  the  "  ministration "  from  which  he  had  once 
rejected  him.  Evidently  St.  Paul's  old  rebuke  had 
done  its  work,  and,  if  Mark  did  join  him  in  his  last 
hours,  he  probably  thanked  him  for  nothing  so  much 
as  for  the  loving  sternness  of  days  gone  by.  Before 
this,  if  (as  seems  likely)  he  is  the  "  Marcus,  my  son" 
of  1  Pet.  v.  13,  he  was  with  St.  Peter,  and  must  be 
identified  with  St.  Mark  the  Evangelist,  subsequently, 
as  tradition  has  it,  bishop  and  martyr  at  Alexandria. 

(n)  Jesus,  which  is  called  Justus. — The  surname 
"  Justus "  is  found  in  Acts  i.  23 ;  xviii.  7 ;  we  learn 
from  tradition  that  by  it,  or  by  its  equivalent,  St. 
James,  "  the  Lord's  brother,"  was  known.  In  this  case 
it  is  curious  that  one  who  bore  our  Lord's  name  should 
also  have  been  known  by  a  surname  which  was  His 
peculiar  title,  "  the  Just  One."  (See  Acts  xxii.  14  ;  and 
comp.  Luke  xxiii.  47.)  Of  this  Justus  there  is  no  other 
notice,  not  even  in  the  Epistle  to  Philemon,  in  which 
all  the  other  names  recur. 

Who  are  of  the  circumcision.  These  only 
.  .  . — The  juxtaposition  of  the  two  notices  seems  to 
indicate — what  is  in  itself  likely — that  the  brethren  who 
held  aloof  from  St.  Paul  in  "strife  and  envy,"  and 
whose  conduct  produced  that  sense  of  isolation  of 
which  he  speaks  so  pathetically  in  Phil.  ii.  20,  were  "  of 
the  circumcision."  Out  of  them,  only  Aristarchus, 
Mark,  and  Justus  were  true  fellow-workers,  and  as 
such  "  a  comfort "  to  the  Apostolic  labourer. 

(i->  Epaphras. — See  Note  on  chap.  i.  7. 

Servant  of  Christ.— A  title  assumed  by  St,  James 
and  St.  Jude,  as  well  as  by  St.  Paul  himself,  but  given 
by  him  only  to  Timothy  (Phil.  i.  1)  and  to  Epaphras 


here.  Of  course,  all  Christians  are  "  servant*  of 
Christ."  But  the  name,  as  applied  here,  is  no  doabi 
distinctive  of  some  peculiar  character  of  service. 

Labouring  fervently.— Properly,  wrvttlinfj  in 
agony  of  prayer.     (See  Rom.  xv 

Perfect  and  complete.— The  word  here  found  in 
the  best  MSS.  for  "  complete "  is  used  in  Rom. 
iv.  21,  xiv.  5,  f or  "  fully  convinced"  or  " persuaded." 
This  is  probably,  though  not  perhaps  necessarily,  its 
meaning  here.  In  the  two  epithets — perfect  and  fully 
established  in  conviction  —  we  may  again  trace,  as 
before,  reference  to  the  pretensions  of  the  Gnostic 
teachers  to  exclusive  perfection  in  wisdom.  St.  Paul's 
true  fellow- worker,  like  himself,  prays  that  this 
perfection  may  belong  to  all,  and  that  it  may  hare  its 
basis  not  ir»  the  secrets  of  heavenly  knowledge,  but  in 
the  revealed  "  will  of  God." 

(13)  On  the  natural  union  of  Laodicea  and  Hierapolis 
with  Colossse,  partly  local  and  "historical,  parti  v.  m 
doubt,  having  reference  to  their  conversion  by  the  same 
instrumentality  (of  Epaphras),  see  Note  on  chap.  ii.  1 
and  Introduction.  Epaphras  is  said  to  hare  great 
"  zeal "  (properly,  great  labour)  of  anxiety — finding  Tent 
in  the  wrestling  in  prayer  noted  above — for  all  three 
cities,  for  which  he  evidently  still  felt  himself  responsible. 
In  such  responsibility,  as  in  the  charges  of  Timothy  and 
Titus,  we  see  the  link  between  the  apostolate  of  this 
period  and  the  episcopacy  of  the  future. 

(W)  Luke,  the  beloved  physician,  and  Domas. 
Comp.  Philem.  verse  24.  The  original  is  even  more 
emphatic,  "Luke  the  phvsician,  the  beloved 
Demas,  on  the  contrary,  is  barely  named.  It  is  impos- 
sible not  to  pass  on  in  "thought  to  the  last  notice  of  th»- 
two  by  St.  Paul  (2  Tim.  iv.  10),  "  Demas  hath  forsaken 
me,  having  loved  this  present  world  ....  only  Luke 
is  with  me." 

On  the  relation  of  St.  Luke  to  St.  Paul,  see  Intro. 
duction  to  the  Acts.  Here  we  need  only  remark  that 
the  emphatic  mention  of  him  as  "  the  beloved  physician  " 
suggests  the  idea  that  it  was  both  as  physician  and  as 


friend  that  St.  Luke,  now,  as  in  the  last  captivity, 
with  the  Apostle.  Though  the  captiritr  was  not.  ac- 
cording to  ancient  ideas,  severe,  it  must  hare  told  upon 
his  weak  and  shattered  health. 

(is)  The  brethren  which  are  in  Laodicea.— 
The  comparison  of  this  phrase  with  the  more  general 
"  church  of  the  Laodiceans  "  below  has  led  to  .th«  >** 
that  some  special  body  of  Christians— Dr.  Lightfoot 
suggests  a  "family  of  Colossian  Christians  —nt 
Laodicea  is  here  referred  to.  But  more  probably  the 
whole  of  the  Laodicean  Christians  are  meant  in  »>..«h 
passages.  In  their  individual  character  they  are  "the 
brethren  in  Laodicea;  "  when  they  are  gathered  to  bear 
the  Epistles  they  are  the  "Church  (literally,  th* 
Christian  assembly)  of  Laodicea." 

And  Nymphas— There  is  a  curious  variety  oi 
reading  here.     Some  MSS.  have,  as  in  our  remon, 
"the  church  in  his  house:"  some    "in  h 
the  best  reading  seems  to  be  "in  their  house.       I  be 
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Laodicea,  and  Nymphas,  and  the 
Chap.  iv.  15—  church  which  is  in  his 
17.    Charge  to  house.     W  And  when  this 

the  Church  and        .    .,     .  -, 

to  Axchippus.     epistle  is  read  among  you, 


canse  that  it  be  read  also  in  the  church 
of  the  Laodiceans ;  and  that  ye  like- 
wise read  the  epistle  from  Laodicea. 
<17)  And  say  to  Archippus,  Take  heed  to 


second  of  these  readings  would  make  the  name 
"  Nympha,"  instead  of  "  Nymphas,"  with  which  the 
form  of  the  original  hardly  agrees.  The  last  reading 
(from  which  the  common  reading  of  our  version  is  pro- 
bably a  correction)  must  refer,  in  the  word  "  their,"  to 
Nymphas  and  his  family.  Of  Nymphas  we  know 
nothing,  except  from  this  passage.  He  is  obviously  a 
man  of  importance,  a  centre  of  Church  life,  in  the 
Christian  community  at  Laodicea. 

The  church  which  is  in  his  house.— This 
phrase  is  found  elsewhere  only  as  applied  to  "  Aquila 
and  Priscilla "  (Rom.  xvi.  5 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  19),  and  to 
Philemon  (Philem.  verse  2).  Of  these  Aquila  and 
Priscilla  are  notable  Christian  teachers  (as  of 
Apostles,  Acts  xviii.  26)  and  confessors  (Rom.  xvi.  4) ; 
and  Philemon  is  spoken  of  as  a  "beloved  fellow- 
labourer,"  and  one  in  whom  "  the  saints  are  refreshed  " 
(Philem.  verses  1,  7).  Hence  this  "  church  in  the  house  " 
is  seen  to  have  gathered  only  round  persons  of  some 
mark  and  leadership.  The  houses  sanctified  by  such 
gatherings  were  the  parents  of  the  material  churches 
of  the  future. 

Since  the  word  "  church  "  means  nothing  more  than 
"  general  assembly,"  it  is  obviously  capable  of  definition 
only  by  the  context.  If  undefined  it  is  universal — the 
whole  Catholic  Church  of  Christ — otherwise  it  is  civic, 
as  is  most  common ;  or  domestic,  as  here.  Since  the 
units  of  society  were  then  the  family  and  the  city — not 
the  country,  or  province — we  read  not  of  the  church, 
but  of  the  "  churches  "  of  Achaia,  or  Galatia,  or  Mace- 
donia. National  churches  there  could  not  be ;  for  nations, 
as  we  understand  the  term,  did  not  exist.  Afterwards, 
when  the  Church  was  fully  organised,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  ecclesiastical  divisions  ("  parish,"  "  diocese," 
&c.,)  still  followed  the  civil. 

(l6>  When  this  epistle.— In  the  implied  direction 
to  read  this  Epistle  in  the  Church — ^a  direction  ex- 
pressly given  under  like  circumstances  to  the  Church 
at  Thessalonica  (1  Thess.  v.  27) — we  discern  the  method 
of  first  pubfication  of  the  Apostolic  Epistles;  in  the 
direction  to  interchange  Epistles  with  the  Laodicean 
Church,  we  traee  the  way  in  which  these  Epistles  became 
more  widely  diffused,  and  recognised  as  authoritative  in 
the  Church  at  large.  Thus  it  was  that  they  were 
"  canonised,"  i.e.,  accepted  as  a  part  of  the  "  canon  "  or 
rule  of  divine  truth.  The  likelihood,  or  unlikelihood, 
of  this  public  reading  has  an  important  bearing  on  the 
question  of  the  authenticity  of  some  of  the  books, 
which  were  placed  among  the  "  doubtful  "  by  Eusebius 
and  other  ancient  authorities.  The  fact  that  other 
books  (such  as  our  so-called  Apocryphal  books)  were 
also  publicly  read  was  the  cause  of  their  being  wrongly 
confused  with  the  books  of  Holy  Scripture. 

The  epistle  from  Laodicea.— The  question, 
What  was  this  "Epistle  from  Laodicea  "  ?  has  given  birth 
to  a  crowd  of  conjectures,  of  which  an  admirable  and 
exhaustive  examination  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Lightfoot's 
Excursus  on  this  verse.  But  many  of  these  may  be  at 
once  dismissed.  It  seems  perfectly  clear,  from  the 
obvious  parallelism  of  this  Epistle  from  Laodicea 
with  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  itself,  that  it  was  a 
letter  not  from  the  Laodicean  Church,  not  from  any 
other  Apostle,  or  Apostolic  writer,  but  from  St.  Paul 
Jiimself,   either  written  at  Laodicea,   or  (as  is  more 


likely)  written  to  the  Laodicean  Church,  and  to  be  sent 
"  from  Laodicea  "  to  Colossse.  Hence  the  question  is 
narrowed  to  a  single  alternative — (1)  Is  it  an  Epistle 
which  has  been  lost,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  found  in  the 
canon  ?  This  is,  of  course,  possible ;  it  cannot  be 
necessary,  as  it  is  certainly  difficult,  to  suppose  that  all 
St.  Paul's  Epistles  have  been  preserved  to  us  in  Holy 
Scripture.  Now,  there  is  extant  an  "  Epistle  to  the 
Laodiceans,"  circulated  in  the  West,  and  known  only 
in  the  Latin,  although  it  has  been  thought  to  bear 
traces  of  translation  from  a  Greek  original.  This 
letter  (for  which  see  Excursus  B.)  is  obviously  a 
forgery,  probably  not  of  early  date,  being  little  more 
than  a  tame  compilation  of  phrases  from  St.  Paul's 
Epistles.  Putting  this  unhesitatingly  aside,  we  may 
suppose  the  letter  to  have  been  lost.  But  this  is  a 
supposition  merely  arbitrary,  and  not  to  be  adopted, 
except  in  default  of  something  which  has  a  better 
claim  to  attention.  (2)  Is  it  some  other  of  St.  Paul's 
known  Epistles  ?  The  only  letter  which  is  noticed  in 
our  ordinary  copies  of  the  Greek  Testament  as  written 
from  Laodicea  is  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy ;  but 
this  is  put  out  of  the  question,  both  in  date  and 
character ;  and,  moreover,  the  very  idea  of  a  letter 
written  from  Laodicea  at  this  time  is  negatived  by  St. 
Paul's  declaration  (chap.  ii.  1)  that  the  Laodiceans 
had  not  seen  his  face  in  the  flesh.  A  fourth  century 
tradition  declares  our  "Epistle  to  the  Hebrews"  to 
have  been  written  to  the  Laodiceans ;  but  (setting 
aside  all  question  of  the  authorship)  the  whole 
character  and  argument  of  the  Epistle  make  this 
extremely  unlikely.  Far  the  most  probable  supposition 
identifies  it  with  our  "  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians."  Foi 
the  reasons  for  supposing  this  an  encyclical  letter,  see 
Introduction  to  that  Epistle.  In  particular  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  Marcion  expressly  calls  it  an 
"  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans."  Laodicea  lay  lower  down 
the  valley,  and  was  the  larger  town :  an  encyclical  letter 
might  well  be  left  there  to  be  sent  on  to  Colossse.  The 
two  Epistles,  as  we  have  seen,  have  both  strong  likeness 
and  marked  distinction.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural 
than  that  they  should  be  interchanged,  according  to  the 
.  direction  of  the  text. 

(17>  Say  to  Archippus. — Archippus  is  included  in 
the  salutation  of  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  (verse  1)  ap- 
parently as  a  member  of  his  family,  and  is  genei  ally 
thought  to  have  been  his  son.  He  held  a  "  ministry 
in  the  Church.  The  word  is  the  same  as  the  word 
"  diaconate,"  but  it  is  obviously  used  in  a  more  general 
sense,  precisely  as  in  the  charge  to  Timothy  (2  Tim.  iv. 
5),  "  Make  full  proof  of  thy  ministry  ;  "  and  the  whole 
tone  of  the  passage  here  suggests  that,  like  Timothy's. 
it  was  a  ministry  of  some  prominence  in  the  Church. 
Tradition  makes  him  afterwards  a  bishop  of  Laodicea ; 
it  is  likely  enough  that  he  had  that  leadership  among 
the  presbyters,  from  which  the  episcopate  was  developed 
at  the  close  of  the  Apostolic  period.  Whether  this 
was  at  Colossae — his  father's  native  place — or  Laodicea, 
cannot  be  gathered  with  any  certainty  from  the  context. 
The  exhortation  comes  in  close  connection  with  Lao- 
dicea ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  strange  to  send 
through  one  church  a  message  to  a  chief  pastor  of 
another.  In  any  case  this  indirect  transmission  of 
a  charge  is  curious,  standing  in  marked  contrast  with 
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COLOSSIANS,   IV. 


Final  S(l/,il„t;,„K 


the  ministry  which  thou  hast  received 

in   the    Lord,    that    thou 

Chap.    iv^w.  fuM  it.     (is)  The  salutation 

tiona  by  the  hand  of  me  Paul. 


Kemember  my  bonds.     Grace  be  with 
you.     Amen. 

U  Written  from  Rome  to  the  CoIomuum  by 
Tychicus  and  Onesimus. 


the  direct  personal  addresses  of  the  Philippian  Epistle 
(Phil.  iv.  2,  3). 

Which,  thou  hast  received  in  the  Lord.— 
Properly,  which  thou  dost  receive.  The  probability 
seems  to  be  that  he  received  it  from  St.  Paul,  or 
perhaps  Epaphras.  The  phrase  is  "  in  the  Lord,"  not 
"  from  the  Lord."  Contrast  Gal.  i.  12,  "  I  received  it 
not  from  man,  neither  was  I  taught  but  by  revelation 
of  Jesus  Christ." 

(is)  The  salutation  by  the  hand  of  me  Paul.— 
Comp.  2  Thess.  iii.  17,  "  The  salutation  by  the  hand  of 
me  Paul,  which  is  the  token  in  every  Epistle."  This 
invariable  autograph  salutation  was  "  Grace  be  with 
you"  in  various  forms,  from  the  brevity  of  the  text 
here  to  the  fulness  of  2  Cor.  xiii.  15,  which  has  become 
the  universal  Christian  blessing.  In  different  epistles 
it  is  associated  with  different  phrases  of  blessing;  or 
charge.     Thus  we  read  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  22,  "  If  any  man 


love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be 
In  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  the  autograph  conclusion 
is  expanded  into  a  long  postscript  (chap.  vi.  1 ! 
This  may  have  been  the  case  in  the  cognate  conclusion 
(chaps,  x.  —  xiii.)  of  the  Second  Bnifltta  to  the 
Corinthians,  possibly  from  the  words,  "  Now  I 
Paul  myself,"  &c.  Here  there  is  the  simple  and 
touching  addition — 

Remember  my  bonds.— In  what  spirit  tli. m 
to  be  remembered  we  may  gather  from  Eph.  iii.  13  -, 
vi.  20;  Phil.  i.  13;  ii.  17.  St.  Paul  evidently  doc*  not 
disdain  to  use  his  captivity  as  an  appeal  for  hymjMitliy 
(see  Philem.  verse  9) ;  but  mainly  lie  dwells  on  it  an 
a  "glory"  both  to  himself  and  to  his  uwik  In 
both  these  different  aspects  it  may  be  that  he  regarded 
it  himself ,  according  as  he  looked  upon  it  "aft«-rtlio 
flesh  "  in  the  natural  feeling  of  humanity,  or  "after  the 
spirit,"  in  the  higher  power  of  the  grace  of  God. 
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EXCURSUS    ON   NOTES   TO    COLOSSIANS. 


EXCURSUS   A:   RELATION    OF    THE    EPISTLE   TO   THE    COLOSSIANS   TO   GNOSTICISM. 


It  is  not  intended  in  this  Excursus  to  attempt  any 
description  of  the  actual  historical  developments  of 
those  singular  phases  of  opinion,  classed  roughly  under 
the  name  of  "  Gnosticism "  (on  which  see  Nean- 
der's  Church  History,  Sect.  IT.),  or  any  imitation  of 
Dr.  Lightfoot's  exhaustive  and  scholarly  investigation 
of  the  connections  in  detail,  between  the  form  of  specu- 
lative and  practical  heresy  denounced  by  St.  Paul  at 
Colossse,  and  the  tenets  of  the  various  Gnostic  systems. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  Commentary  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  inquire  generally — 

(1)  What  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  Gnos- 
ticism ? 

(2)  What  were  the  chief  problems  with  which  it 
dealt? 

(3)  How  far  it  could,  in  its  early  stages,  reasonably 
ally  itself  with  the  Judaic  system  ? 

(4)  What  was  its  early  relation  to  Christianity  ? 

(1)  Gnosticism,  as  the  name  implies,  is  the  absolute 
devotion  to  Gnosis,  or  "  knowledge."  It  is,  of  course, 
obvious  that  "  knowledge,"  as  it  is  the  natural  delight 
of  man  as  man,  so  also  is  sanctioned  by  the  Apostles 
themselves — by  none  more  emphatically  than  St.  Paul, 
and  nowhere  more  emphatically  by  him  than  in 
the  Epistles  of  the  Captivity — as  one  of  the  signs  and 
means  of  the  growth  of  the  spiritual  life  in  the  image 
of  Christ.  In  every  one  of  the  Epistles  of  this  period 
St.  Paul  earnestly  desires  for  his  converts  progress  in 
knowledge.  (See  for  example  Eph.  i.  17  ;  Phil.  i.  9; 
Col.  i.  9.)  It  was,  therefore,  perfectly  in  accordance 
with  Apostolic  teaching  that  Clement  of  Alexandria 
and  his  school  extolled  the  "  true  Gnostic,"  as  repre- 
senting some  of  the  higher  phrases  of  spiritual  life,  and 
reflecting  in  some  senses,  more  distinctly  than  others, 
the  likeness  of  the  mind  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  But 
St.  Paul,  while  he  thus  delights  in  true  knowledge,  also 
speaks  (1  Tim.  vi.  20)  of  a  "  knowledge  falsely  so 
called,"  and  by  this  expression  appears  to  brand  with 
condemnation  the  spirit  of  what  is  commonly  called 
Gnosticism.  Where  then  lay  the  distinction  between 
the  false  and  the  true  "  knowledge  ?  " 

In  two  points  especially.  First,  Gnosticism  exalted 
knowledge  to  an  unwarranted  supremacy  in  the  Chris- 
tian life.  It  made  Christianity  a  philosophy,  rather 
than  a  religion;  as  if  its  chief  internal  effect  was 
enlightenment  of  the  understanding  rather  than  re- 
generation of  the  life,  and  its  chief  desire,  in  rising  above 
self,  was  to  discover  abstract  truths  about  God  and  man, 
rather  than  to  know  God  Himself,  with  "  all  the  heart, 
all  the  soul,  and  all  the  strength,"  as  well  as  "  all  the 
mind."  Thus  it  fatally  disturbed  the  true  harmony  of 
the  speculative,  the  practical,  and  the  devotional 
elements  of  the  spiritual  life.  Energy  in  practical 
service,  and  love  in  devotion,  it  considered  as  good 
enough  for  the  mass  of  men,  but  knowledge  as  the  one 
mark  of  "  the  perfect."  Like  all  philosophies,  it  was 
aristocratic ;  for  in  work  and  in  worship  all  might  take 


their  place,  but  only  the  few  thinkers  could  "burst  into 
the  silent  sea  "  of  the  higher  speculation.  There,  by 
the  esoteric  doctrine,  known  only  to  the  initiated,  they 
believed  themselves  to  be  set  apart  from  the  ordinary 
Christians,  for  whom  the  exoteric  or  popular  and  im- 
perfect teaching  might  suffice ;  and  sometimes  conceived 
that,  with  the  higher  mystic  knowledge,  they  might 
gain  also  mysterious  powers,  and  mysterious  means  of 
approach  to  a  divine  communion,  unknown  to  others. 

Secondly,  Gnosticism  also  departed  from  the  Apos- 
tolic teaching  in  relation  to  its  method  of  knowledge. 
St.  Paul  describes,  in  a  celebrated  passage  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  the  process  of  the  true  know- 
ledge of  God.  He  prays  for  the  Ephesians  thus  :  "  that 
Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts  by  faith,  that  ye, 
being  rooted  and  grounded  in  love,  may  be  able  to 
comprehend  .  .  .  and  know  the  love  of  Christ  which 
passeth  knowledge,  that  ye  might  be  filled  with  (or 
rather,  up  to)  all  the  fulness  of  God."  The  order 
is  here  profoundly  significant.  The  knowledge,  being  <•> 
knowledge  of  a  Personal  God,  revealed  to  us  in  JesuK 
Christ,  begins  in  faith — a  faith  which  knows  indeed  in 
whom  it  believes,  but  then  believes  on  Him,  as  having 
"the  words  of  eternal  life."  It  is  next  deepened  by 
love,  called  out  by  the  infinite  love  of  God  in  Christ, 
naturally  manifesting  itself,  partly  in  adoration,  partly 
in  active  service,  and  by  both  coming  to  know  more  and 
more  what  still  passes  complete  knowledge.  Finally, 
even  in  its  ultimate  growth,  it  is  still  in  some  sense  the 
receiving  of  a  divine  light,  which  pours  in,  and  fills 
the  soul  with  the  revelation  of  God.  It  does  not  fill 
itself,  but  it  "  is  filled  up  to  all  the  fulness  of  God." 
Doubtless  in  all  this  the  energy  of  the  soul  itself  is  im- 
plied— first  to  believe,  then  to  love  and  to  work,  lastly 
to  open  itself  to  the  divine  truth  :  but  it  is  throughout 
subordinate.  If  ever  St.  Paul  allows  it  to  be  said,  "  Ye 
have  known  God,"  he  adds  the  correction  at  once,  "  or 
rather  are  known  of  God."  The  process  of  Gnosticism 
was  fundamentally  different.  Faith  (it  thought)  was 
well  for  the  vulgar;  love,  especially  as  shown  in 
practice,  was  all  they  could  hope  to  add  to  faith.  But 
the  Gnostic,  accepting  perhaps  the  vantage  ground  of 
ordinary  gospel  truth,  took  his  stand  on  it,  first  to  gaze, 
then  to  speculate,  then  to  invent,  in  his  own  intellectual 
strength — now  by  profound  thought,  now  by  wild  in- 
genuity of  fancy,  now  by  supposed  mystic  visions.  As 
usual  in  such  cases,  he  mixed  up  what  he  thought  he  saw 
with  what  he  went  on  to  infer  by  pure  speculation,  and 
turned  what  were  simple  speculations,  probable  or  im- 
probable, into  professed  discoveries  of  truth.  Nothing 
is  more  notable  in  the  full-grown  Gnostic  theoi-ies  than 
the  extraordinary  luxuriance  and  arbitrariness  of  specu- 
lations, which,  like  the  cycles  and  epicycles  of  the  old 
Ptolemaic  astronomy,  stand  self-condemned  by  their 
artificial  ingenuity. 

Now,  it  is  clear  that  Gnosticism  so  viewed,  although 
its  full  development  waited  for  a  later  period,  belongs  in 
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essence  to  all  times.  It  arose  again  and  again,  in  con- 
nection with  Christianity,  whenever  the  gospel  had  won 
its  way  to  a  position  of  such  supremacy  over  actual  life 
as  to  challenge  speculation.  This  it  had  certainly  done 
at  the  close  of  St.  Paul's  Apostolic  career,  in  all  the 
civilised  world  of  Asiatic,  Greek,  and  Roman  thought ; 
but  perhaps  nowhere  more  strikingly  than  in  the 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  the  ancient  home  of  Greek 
speculation,  and  now  the  common  meeting-ground  of 
Western  philosophy  and  Eastern  mysticism,  and  in  the 
famous  city  of  Alexandria,  where  Greek  and  Jewish 
ideas  had  long  been  inextricably  blended  together.  As 
we  may  trace  its  modern  counterpart  in  much  of  the 
scientific  and  metaphysical  speculation  of  our  own  day, 
so  also  it  is  but  natural  that  it  should  emerge  even  in 
the  earliest  times,  when  the  gospel  confronted  a  highly 
cultivated  and  inquisitive  civilisation.  Whatever  truth 
there  may  be  in  the  old  traditions  that  Simon  Magus 
was  the  first  Gnostic,  it  is,  at  least,  clear  that  the  germs 
of  Gnosticism  lay  in  his  view  of  Christianity,  recog- 
nising in  it  a  mystic  power  and  wisdom  greater  than 
his  own,  but  ignoring  its  moral  and  spiritual  regeneration 
of  the  soul. 

(2)  The  great  subjects  of  Gnostic  speculation,  under 
all  its  strange  and  fantastic  varieties,  were  again  the 
two  great  questions  which  at  all  times  occupy  the 
human  mind.  The  first  is  speculative.  What  is  the 
relation  between  the  Infinite  and  the  Finite,  the  Abso- 
lute and  the  Phenomenal,  the  First  Cause  and  the 
actual  Universe  ?  The  second  is  moral.  What  is  the 
nature  and  origin  of  the  Evil,  both  physical  and  moral, 
which  forces  itself  upon  our  notice,  as  a  disturbing  ele- 
ment in  a  world  essentially  good  and  beautiful  ?  and  how 
can  we  explain  its  permitted  antagonism  to  the  First 
Cause,  which  is  presumably  good?  To  these  two 
fundamental  questions,  belonging  to  all  time,  were 
added  two  others  belonging  to  the  centuries  just  before 
and  just  after  the  manifestation  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  What  place  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  Jewish 
dispensation  in  the  philosophy  of  God  and  Man? 
What  are  the  character  and  significance  of  the  Incar- 
nation, which  is  the  central  Christian  mystery  ? 

With  regard  to  the  first  question,  Gnosticism  uni- 
versally accepted  the  conception  of  an  Eternal  God, 
sometimes  recognised,  whether  vividly  or  dimly,  as  a 
Person,  sometimes  looked  on  as  a  mere  depth  (Bythos) 
or  abyss  of  Impersonal  Being.  But  it  insisted  that, 
in  respect  of  the  work  of  Creation  of  the  world  and  of 
humanity,  in  the  government  of  the  world  and  in  the 
manifestation  of  Himself  to  Man,  God  was  pleased,  or 
was  by  His  Nature  forced,  to  act  through  inferior  beings, 
all  receiving  of  His  Pleroma  (or, "  f ulness  ")  in  different 
degrees  of  imperfection,  and  connected  with  Him  in 
different  degrees  of  nearness  through  "endless  gene- 
alogies." These  emanations  might  be  regarded  as  per- 
sonal, such  as  the  "Angels  of  God,"  the  "Word  of 
God,"  the  "  Spirit  of  God " ;  they  might  be  half- 
personal,  like  the  JEons  of  later  speculation  ;  they 
might  be,  where  Platonism  was  strong,  even  the  Ideas 
or  Attributes  of  God,  gathered  up  in  the  Logos.  But 
it  was  through  these  emanations  that  the  Supreme  God 
made  and  sustained  the  world,  created  man  as  at  once 
material,  animal  (psychic),  and  spiritual,  and  manifested 
Himself  to  man  in  different  ages. 

Next,  in  relation  to  the  Moral  Problem  of  the  Exis- 
tence of  Evil,  Gnosticism  seems  to  have  oscillated 
between  the  idea  of  a  direct  Dualism,  wherever  the 
Persian  influence  predominated,  and  the  conception  of 
a  dead-weight  of  resistance  to  the  Will  of  God,  where- 
over  Monotheistic  influence,  especially  Jewish  influence,  i 
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drove  out  the  more  pronounced  conception*  of  Dualism, 
But  almost,  if  not  quite,  universally  it  traced  the  origin 
ot  evil  to  matter,  conceived  probably  a*  .-U-rnal.  ..•rtaiuly 
as  independent,  if  not  of  the  Supn'.m-  i  fed,  at  any  rat« 
of  the  Creative  Emanation*.  ..r  of  tin-  <  km  Being  called 
the  Demiurgus,  or  "  Great  Workman,"  to  whom  the 
Creative  was  in  most  cases  assigned.  Those  who  wen, 
or  continued  to  be,  "  material,"  enslaved  to  matter  wan 
hopelessly  evil;  those  who  were  Wljifchwl,"  luring, 
that  is,  the  soul  of  emotion  and  Impel  understanding  a.* 
distinct  from  the  spirit,  were  in  a  condition  of  imper- 
fection, but  with  hope  of  rising  to  spirituality ;  those 
who  were  spiritual,  and  they  only,  wen.  free  from  all 
evil,  capable  of  communion  with  tlie  Supreme  God. 
The  first  class  were  the  world;  the  second  the  mats 
of  the  religious ;  the  last  were  the  possessore  of  the 
higher  knowledge.  On  what  should  bo  the  end  of  this 
condition  of  imperfection  and  conflict,  there  was  division 
of  opinion.  But  a  consummation  either  of  conquest  of 
evil,  or  of  absorption  into  the  Divine  Pleroma,  was 
looked  for  by  all.  In  the  meanwhile  the  Demiurout, 
or  the  Creative  powers  of  the  world,  were  regarded, 
sometimes  as  rebellious,  sometimes  as  blinded  by  igno- 
rance, sometimes  as  simply  finite  and  therefore  imper- 
fect; and  to  these  qualities  in  them  were  traced  the 
sin,  the  blindness,  or  the  imperfection  of  the  present 
dispensation. 

From  this  conception  of  matter  as  the  source  of  evil, 
and  therefore  of  the  body  as  the  evil  element  in  our 
nature,  followed  two  rival  and  directly  antagonistic 
conclusions  as  to  the  appetites  and  passions,  and  the 
view  which  the  spiritual  man  should  take  of  them  and 
of  the  objects  by  which  they  were  satisfied.  The  nobler 
conclusion  was,  in  accordance  with  the  purer  Oriental 
religions,  and  the  highest  Platonic  philosophy,  that  the 
body  was  simply  a  hindrance,  a  prison-house,  a  dead 
weight,  a  cause  of  blindness  or  dimness  to  the  spiritual 
eye;  and  hence  was  to  be  kept  under  by  a  rigid  asceti- 
cism, mortifying  all  its  desires,  and  preserving  the 
spiritual  man,  as  much  as  possible,  from  any  cont»< 
the  material.  The  other — perhaps  the  more  common, 
certainly  the  ignobler — conclusion  was  that  the  indul- 
gence of  the  body  could  not  pollute  any  spirit ,  which  was 
sustained  by  the  higher  knowledge,  and,  therefore,  that 
what  common  opinion  held  to  be  "  a  shame  "  was  to  the 
spiritual  man  "  a  glory,"  showing  that  the  most  sensual 
and  reckless  profligacy  was  to  him  a  thing  absolutely 
trivial  and  indifferent.  It  is  obvious  tliat  these  two 
rival  theories  would  take  up,  and  invest  with  a  philo- 
sophical completeness,'  the  ordinary  tendencies  repre- 
sented  by  Pharisaism,  on  the  one  liand,  and  by  Anti- 
nomianism  on  the  other.  Possibly  by  the  natural  law 
of  reaction,  the  two  extremes  might  often  meet,  in  the 
same  system,  and  even  in  the  same  individual. 

A  glance  at  these  subjects  will  again  show  that 
Gnosticism,  as  in  its  principles,  so  in  its  chief  problems, 
belongs  to  all  times,  and  is  essentially  independent 
both  of  Judaism  and  Christianity.  It  was  moat 
natural  that  the  claim  of  these  problems  to  attention 
should  assert  itself  in  the  later  periods  of  the  first 
century,  even  in  reaction  against  the  prosaic  and  prac- 
tical systems  of  Stoicism  and  Epicureanism,  then  domi- 
nant in  ordinary  Roman  thought,  and,  however  opposed  to 
each  other,  at  least  united  in  a  contemptuous  discourage- 
ment of  all  abstract  speculation,  especially  in  things 
divine.  No  home  could  be  more  congenial  to  such 
inquiries  than  the  classic  soil  of  philosophic  speculation 
in  Ephesns  and  the  other  cities  of  Asia,  or  the  learned 
atmosphere  of  eclecticism  which  pervaded  the  Alexan- 
drine school. 
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(3)  But  there  were,  as  has  been  said  above,  two 
questions  which  presented  themselves  to  the  special 
forms  of  Gnosticism  dominant  at  this  period,  and  of 
these  the  first  was  of  the  relation  of  Gnostic  theories 
to  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Jewish  dispensation. 

Now,  in  Judaism  there  was,  on  the  one  hand,  much 
to  attract  the  Gnostic.  In  it  he  found  the  one  great 
living  system  of  Monotheism,  setting  forth  the  absolute 
and  infinite  Godhead  as  the  Eternal  Source  of  being, 
invisible  and  incomprehensible  to  man;  so  infinitely 
above  all  creatures  that  Has  very  Name  was  too  sacred 
to  be  pronounced  by  human  lips.  In  it  he  also  found, 
or  could  easily  develop,  the  doctrine  of  angelic  inter- 
vention, in  the  creation  and  the  guidance  of  nature,  in 
the  intercourse  of  God  with  man,  even  in  the  govern- 
ment of  human  history,  and  the  protection  both  of 
individuals  and  of  races.  The  peculiar  privilege  of 
a  chosen  people,  easily  represented  as  belonging  to 
them  simply  through  a  higher  knowledge,  and  not  less 
•easily  transferred  as  an  inheritance  to  a  spiritual  Israel 
of  the  enlightened  and  perfect,  supplied  the  element  of 
cxclusiveness  inherent  in  all  Gnostic  systems ;  and 
all  the  ord' nances  of  ritual,  of  typical  sacrifices,  and 
ceremonial  purity,  readily  lent  themselves  to  the  con- 
ception of  a  certain  mystic  consecration  of  the  privi- 
leged, who  might  be  a  "  royal  priesthood,"  a  prophetic 
and  saintly  order,  before  God,  as  distinct  from  "the 
people,  who  knew  not  the  mystic  law,"  and  were 
"  accursed."  Nor  would  he  omit  to  notice  in  the 
Sapiential  books  of  the  Old  Testament — such  as  Job, 
Proverbs,  and  Ecclesiastes — the  exaltation  of  Wisdom, 
as  distinct  from  faith  and  holiness,  to  a  supreme 
place ;  and  he  would  find  that  round  the  memory  of 
the  Wise  Man  had  grown  up  a  whole  crowd  of  legends 
of  mystic  lore,  of  supernatural  insight,  and  of  an  equally 
supernatural  power  over  the  world  of  angels  and  of 
demons.  So  far,  the  Gnostic  might  find  in  the  Jewish 
dispensation,  freely  handled  after  the  manner  of  Alex- 
andria, much  that  woidd  give  a  kind  of  backbone  of 
solidity  to  his  vague  and  artificial  speculations. 

On  the  other  hand,  Gnosticism  was  repelled  from  all 
that  element  in  the  Jewish  dispensation  which  is 
ordinarily  called  the  "  Theocracy,"  placing  God  in 
direct  relation  to  the  ordinary  life  of  Israel,  manifest- 
ing Him  in  the  local  sanctity  of  the  Tabernacle  or  the 
Temple,  honouring  Him  with  physical  sacrifice,  setting 
forth  His  will  in  the  clear  and  prosaic  ordinances  of 
the  Law,  dealing  with  all  the  people  as  a  body,  and  as  in 
many  points  equal  before  Him.  For  all  this  placed 
the  Infinite  Godhead  in  a  direct,  and,  as  it  seemed  to 
the  Gnostic,  an  unworthy  or  an  impossible  contact,  not 
only  with  man,  but  with  that  common  life,  that  visible 
and  tangible  sphere  of  man's  being,  which  he  utterly 
despised.  To  some  extent  it  could  be  got  rid  of,  as  at 
Alexandria,  by  allegorical  interpretations,  and  by  the 
impositions  on  the  most  prosaic  text  of  mystic  mean- 
ings, known  only  to  the  initiated,  and  handed  down  in 
secret  "traditions  of  men."  But  where  these  failed, 
Gnosticism  had  a  more  sweeping  remedy.  It  was  to 
ascribe  the  whole  system  literally  to  the  "  disposition  of 
angels,"  to  attribute  all  that  was  carnal  in  Judaism  to 
the  inferior  Demiurgus,  perhaps  imperfectly  minister- 
ing the  will  of  the  Supreme  God,  perhaps  becoming 
himself  the  God  of  the  Jewish  nation  and  of  the  Old 
Testament;  in  either  case,  giving  a  dispensation  fit 
only  in  itself  for  the  lower  psychical  fife,  needing  to  be 
sublimed  by  the  spiritual  into  a  hidden  wisdom,  "  a 
secret  treasure  of  wisdom  and  knowledge."  Hereafter, 
when  the  Demiurgus  came  to  be  considered  as  antago- 
nistic to  the  spiritual  will  of  the  Supreme  God,  this 


conception  (as  in  the  hands,  for  example,  of  Mareion) 
developed  into  an  absolute  hatred  of  Judaism,  as  a 
system  entirely  carnal,  idolatrous,  antagonistic  to 
spiritual  truth,  and  to  the  gospel  so  far  as  it  wa? 
spiritual.  But  for  this,  in  the  first  century,  the  time 
was  not  come.  As  yet,  the  growing  power  of  Gnos- 
ticism treated  Judaism  as  an  ally,  though  perhaps  in 
some  degree  a  subject  ally,  in  the  victoi-ious  advance  of 
its:daring  speculation. 

Now,  it  has  been  shown,  as  with  remarkable  clearness 
by  Dr.  Lightfoot  (in  his  Introduction  to  the  Colossian 
Epistle,  §  2),  that  some  such  alliance  is  actually  trace- 
able in  the  strange  Jewish  brotherhood  of  the  Essenes — 
marked  as  it  was  (by  consent  of  all  authorities)  by  a 
rigid  asceticism,  "  forbidding  to  marry,  and  commanding 
to  abstain  from  meats ;  "  by  a  denial  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  body,  as  being  a  mere  hindrance  to  the  spiritual 
condition  of  the  hereafter ;  by  an  abstinence  from  all 
sacrifices,  as  involving  pollution,  and  perhaps  as  mere 
carnal  ordinances ;  by  mystic  speculations  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  Godhead,  and  "  the  names  of  the  angels," 
and  by  occasional  claim  of  supernatural  powers  of 
magic ;  by  the  jealous  preservation  of  secret  traditions, 
and  by  a  careful  separation  of  the  initiated  from  the 
mass  of  their  fellow-Israelites. 

The  chosen  home  of  the  Essenes,  of  whom  we  have 
detailed  accounts,  was  in  Palestine,  on  the  borders  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  But  it  is  hardly  likely  that  so  remark- 
able a  movement  should  have  confined  itself  to  any 
single  locality.  Certainly  in  Alexandria,  in  the  tenets 
of  the  sect  of  the  Therapeuta? ,  and  in  the  teaching  of 
Alexandrian  Judaism,  there  was  much  of  essential 
similarity  to  the  Essenic  system.  Now;  in  close  con- 
nection with  our  Epistle  we  notice  the  presence  in  Asia 
Minor  of  disciples  of  St.  John  Baptist,  adhering,  in- 
deed, to  "  the  way  of  the  Lord,"  but  knowing  nothing 
of  the  "  baptism  of  the  Lord  Jesus  "  (Acts  xix.  1 — 7). 
These  would  come  naturally  from  Palestine,  perhaps 
from  "  the  wilderness  of  Judsea,"  where  John  had  bap- 
tised, near  the  chosen  home  of  Essenism.  We  find, 
moreover,  that  a  great  Alexandrian  teacher  (Apollos), 
also  "knowing  only  the  baptism  of  John,"  had  come 
down  in  the  early  part  of  the  gospel  to  teach  with  sin- 
gular power  at  Ephesus.  That  St.  John  himself,  though 
probably  quite  erroneously,  has  been  claimed  as  an 
Essene  is  well  known.  But  in  any  case  his  ascetic  and 
salutary  life,  his  stern  denunciation  of  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  his  very  baptism  of  repentance,  his  declara- 
tion of  the  nullity  of  mere  sonship  of  Abraham,  would 
certainly  be  congenial  to  the  Essene  mind.  Josephus' 
celebrated  picture  of  his  Essene  teacher  (quoted  by  Dr. 
Lightfoot,  p.  161),  reminds  us,  again  and  again,  though 
with  difference,  of  St.  John  Baptist  himself.  Cer- 
tainly his  disciples,  when  they  had  lost  their  master, 
clinging  to  his  name  in  spite  of  his  own  warning 
of  the  transitoriness  of  his  mission,  might  easily  find 
in  the  Essenic  system  the  rallying  point  which  they 
needed,  in  order  to  preserve  their  distinctive  character. 
Nor  can  we  well  forget  the  "  vagabond  Jews,  exorcists," 
seeking  to  cast  out  evil  spirits  by  the  mere  charm  of  a 
sacred  Name  of  One  in  whom  they  did  not  believe,  but 
a  Name  which  they,  like  Simon  Magus,  in  Samaria. 
recognised  as  having  in  it  a  supernatural  power  of 
miracle  ;  and  the  mystic  "  books  "  of  "  curious  arts  " 
burnt  publicly  at  Ephesus.  The  Essenic  ideas  might 
easily  spread  beyond  the  limits  of  the  strict  Essenic 
brotherhood.  H  once  planted  in  the  prolific  soil  of 
Asia  Minor,  they  could  hardly  fail  to  attain  a  rapid 
development. 

Now,  it  is  certainly  with  a  form  of  Judseo-Gnos- 
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(ieism  that  St.  Paul  has  to  deal  in  his  Colossian 
Epistle,  and  one,  moreover,  which  bears  some  marked 
similarities  to  the  Essenic  type  of  thought.  On  the 
one  liand,  he  denounces  the  enforcement  of  the  Jewish 
festivals  (chap.  ii.  16),  and  probably  of  the  rite  of  cir- 
cumcision (chap.  ii.  11) :  on  the  other,  he  warns 
against  the  "  traditions  of  men  "  (chap.  ii.  8),  containing 
"a  philosophy  and  vain  deceit,"  and  alludes  signifi- 
cantly to  "  the  treasure,  the  hidden  treasure  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge."  He  describes,  again,  a  "  worship  of 
angels,"  and  an  "  intrusion  into  the  things  not  seen,"  at 
least  by  the  ordinary  eye  (chap.  ii.  18,  where  see  Note) ; 
and  a  rigid  asceticism  going  beyond  Pharisaic  observance 
of  the  Law,  and  crying  out  at  every  point,  "  Touch  not, 
taste  not,  handle  not "  (chap.  ii.  21).  Indirectly,  but 
very  emphatically,  he  protests  against  exclusive  pre- 
tensions, and  would  present  "every  man  as  perfect 
before  Christ "  (chap.  i.  22,  28).  All  these  features 
belong  unequivocally  to  Gnosticism,  but  to  Gnosticism 
in  its  eai-ly  stages,  while  still  allied  to  Judaism,  before  it 
had  attained  to  the  independent  luxuriance  of  later 
days.  Nothing,  for  instance,  is  more  striking  than  the 
reference  to  angelic  natures,  "  thrones,  dominions,  prin- 
cipalities, and  powers,"  as  intervening  between  man  and 
God,  and  the  want  of  any  vestige  of  allusion  to  the 
,<Eons  of  the  later  Gnosticism,  even  such  as  may  perhaps 
be  traced  in  the  "  oppositions  "  and  "  genealogies  "  of 
the  Pastoral  Epistles  (1  Tim.  i.  4;  vi.  20;  Tit.  iii.  9). 
St.  Paul  uses  the  word  2Eon  again  and  again  (see  Eph. 
i.  21;  ii.  2,  7;  iii.  9,  11,  21;  Phil.  iv.  20;  Col.  i.  26), 
but  always  in  its  proper  sense  of  "  age,"  without  a 
shadow  of  the  strange  half -personification  of  the  later 
Gnostic  use.  Throughout  there  is  a  distinct  appro- 
priateness to  the  time  of  the  imprisonment  at  Rome, 
and  just  that  union  of  similarity  and  dissimilarity 
to  the  later  growths  of  Gnosticism  which  might  be 
expected  at  this  early  date. 

(4)  But  still  more  important  and  interesting  is  the 
question  of  the  relation  of  Gnosticism  to  Christianity 
indicated  by  the  Colossian  Epistle.  In  the  full-grown 
development  of  Gnosticism  there  were  evidently  two 
phases  of  this  relation.  In  some  cases  the  Gnostic 
theory,  as  a  whole,  stands  out  independent  of  Christianity, 
simply  weaving  some  ideas  derived  from  the  gospel 
into  the  complexity  of  its  comprehensive  system. 
Such  seems  to  have  been,  for  example,  the  attitude 
„  towards  Christianity  of  Basilides  and  Valentinus.  In 
other  cases,  of  which  Marcion  may  be  taken  as  a  type, 
it  identified  itself  in  the  main  with  Christianity,  striv- 
ing to  mould  it  by  free  handling  to  its  own  purpose,  and 
appealed  to  the  Christian  Scriptures,  expurgated  and 
falsified  in  its  own  peculiar  sense.  Moreover,  in  the 
same  advanced  stages  Christianity  was  clearly  distin- 
guished by  it  from  Judaism ;  "  the  Christ  "  was  inde- 
pendent of  the  Demiurgus,  the  supposed  author  of  the 
Jewish  dispensation,  and  stood  in  far  closer  union  with 
the  Supreme  Deity.  Sometimes,  as  again  notably  in 
the  system  of  Marcion,  Christianity  was  characterised 
in  a  series  of  antitheses,  as  opposed  to  Judaism,  and  the 
salvation  of  the  Christ  was  represented  as  a  deliverance 
from  the  power  of  the  God  of  the  Jew.  But  a  glance 
at  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  will  show  that  of  these 
things  there  is  as  yet  no  trace.  Christianity  had 
already  broken  through  the  narrow  limits  of  Jewish 
legalism ;  the  struggle  marked  in  the  Galatian  and 
Roman  Epistles  had  terminated  in  the  complete  victory 
of  the  freedom  of  the  gospel.  But,  just  as  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  shows  that  there  was  still  need  to  assert 
the  transitoriness  of  the  Jewish  Ritual,  Priesthood,  and 
Sacrifice,  so  in   this  Epistle  we  observe  that  Jewish 


mysticism  still  claimed  some  dominion  over  the  infant 
Church.     Not  till  the  hand  of  Providence  hail  cut  the 
knot  of  entanglement  by  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  ai 
various  manifestations  of  the  bitter  hostility  ol  the  Jews 
towards  Christianity,  was  the  dissociation  complete. 

In  the  eyes  of  Gnostic  speculation  (,f  the  Ea»t. 
Christianity  probably  as  yet  showed  itself  only  as  a 
sublimated  and  spiritualised  Judaism,  still  presenting 
all  the  features  which  had  excited  sympathy,  and  simpr/ 
crowning  the  hierarchy  of  angels  by  the  manifestation 
of  Him,  who  was  emphatically  "the  Angel  of  the 
Lord ; "  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  eliminated  the 
narrowness  of  legalism,  the  carnality  of  ritual,  and 
the  close  connection  of  the  divine  kingdom  with 
common-place  political  and  social  life,  which  in  Judaism 
had  been  an  offence.  Hence,  in  the  phase  already 
described  at  Colossse,  without  throwing  off  it*  connec- 
tion with  Judaism,  Gnosticism  eagerly  sought  to  lav 
hold  of  the  new  religion,  to  accept  it  in  all  its  sin.; 
for  the  vulgar,  and  to  mysticise  it  for  the  perfect  into  "a 
higher  knowledge.  The  error  which  vex.  <1  the  Church 
at  Colossse  appears  still  to  approach  it  from  without, 
much  as  the  earlier  Judaism  had  approached  the 
Churches  of  Antioch  or  Galatia.  Perhaps  St.  Pauls 
foreboding  words  at  Miletus  had  been  justified  by  the 
rise  "  among  their  own  selves  of  men  speaking  perverse 
things  to  draw  away  disciples  after  them ;  "  but  the  body 
of  the  Church  seems  still  untonched,  and  is  bidden  to 
beware  lest  any  man  should  "spoil"  them.  " judge ** 
them,  or  "  beguile  them  of  their  reward,"  by  drawing 
them  to  this  new  phase  of  error. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Neander  that  Cerinthua, 
born  at  Alexandria,  and  certainly  in  the  days  of 
St.  John  at  Ephesns  a  propagator  of  his  doctrine  in  the 
Churches  of  Asia  Minor,  is  the  Gnostic,  whose  system 
is  a  link  between  Judaism  and  Gnosticism  proper. 
Certainly  what  can  be  traced  as  to  his  speculations 
on  the  function  of  the  Angels,  or  of  one  Supremo 
Angel,  in  the  Creation  of  the  world  and  in  the  giving 
of  the  Mosaic  laws,  agrees  well  enough  with  the  indi- 
cations of  the  Colossian  heresy.  But  of  the  distinctive 
points  of  his  treatment  of  Christ — namely,  his  con- 
ception that  the  Demiurgus  was  ignorant  of  the  will  of 
the  Supreme  Deity,  which  was  revealed  by  the  Christ ; 
his  distinction  between  the  man  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and 
"  the  Christ,"  descending  upon  Him  in  the  form  of  the 
dove  at  His  baptism,  and  leaving  Him  before  the  Pen- 
sion—we  find  no  trace  in  the  Colossian  Epistle.  The 
direct  warnings  of  St.  Paul  refer  only  to  the  errors  of 
the  Judseo-Gnosticism.  It  is  rather  by  the  declaration 
of  the  positive  truth  of  the  true  Godhead  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  His  creative  function.  His  infinite  exalta- 
tion above  all  principality  and  power,  and  above  all,  th* 
weighty  declaration  that  in  Him  ■  all  the  fulness  of 
the  Godhead  dwells  bodily."  that,  as  in  a  prophetje 
jealousy,  he  guards  against  the  developments  of  Qmieoe 
heresy  in  the  future.  We  trace  here  a  distinction  from 
the  more  direct  warnings  even  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles-^ 
against  the  teaching  in  the  Church  of  "  other  doctrines, 
of  " fables  and  endless  genealogies"  of  Gnosbcememv 
tion;  the  explaining  away  of  the  future  resurrection; 
the  "  seducing  spirits  and  doctrines  of  demons  —j i.*.. 
of  beings  intermediate  between  God  and  man ;  which 
were  united  with  the  asceticism  "forbidding  to  marry, 
and  commanding  to  abstain  from  meats  ';  "  the  ques- 
tions and  strifes  of  words,"  and  the  "oppositions 
(Gnostic  antitheses)  "of  knowledge  false ty  "»«"?* 
the  apostasy  "  of  all  which  are  in  Asia,  and  the  heresy 
"  eating  like  a  canker  "  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
Church,  which  will  no  longer  "  endure  sound  doctrine. 
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ft  Tim.  i.  3,  4;  iv.  1—3;  vi.  4,  20;  2  Tim.  ii.  17; 
iv.  3).  There  is  a  still  more  marked  distinction 
from  the  explicit  warnings  of  St.  John,  protesting 
emphatically  against  the  distinctive  assertion  of 
Gnostic  heresy,  that  "Jesus  Christ  had  not  come  in 
the  flesh,"  and  dwelling  on  the  Incarnation  of  "  the 
Word  of  Life,"  the  Son,  "  to  have  whom  is  to  have  the 
Father,"  in  those  weighty  declarations,  every  word  of 
which  seems  charged  with  reference  to  Gnostic  error. 
Everything  shows  that  the  heresy  noted  at  Colossse 
belongs  to  an  earlier  stage  than  even  the  Gnosticism  of 
Cerinthus.  In  contemplating  it,  we  see  the  last  expiring 
struggle  of  Judaism,  and  can  just  trace,  inextricably 
entwined  with  it,  the  yet  deadlier  error,  which  was  here- 


after to  separate  from  it,  and  even  to  trample  on  it,  and 
to  advance  over  its  dead  body  to  the  attack  on  the 
living  energy  of  Christianity. 

These  considerations  may  suffice  to  mark  with  tole- 
rable clearness  the  relation  of  the  Epistle  to  Gnosticism. 
They  certainly  appear  to  show  how  entirely  erroneous 
and  inconsistent  with  the  facts  of  the  case  is  the  idea, 
so  confidently  advanced,  that  the  Epistle  indicates  a 
knowledge  of  full-grown  Gnosticism  fatal  to  its  Apos- 
tolic origin.  But  they  have  far  greater  value,  as 
enabling  us  better  to  understand  its  deeply  interesting 
picture  of  the  development,  alike  of  Christian  truth, 
and  of  the  heresy,  destined  hereafter  to  assail  or  under- 
mine it,  in  the  closing  years  of  the  ministry  of  St.  Paul. 


EXCURSUS    B:    THE    APOCRYPHAL    EPISTLE    TO    THE    LAODICEANS. 


The  translation  of  this  Epistle  here  given  is  taken 
from  the  Latin  (in  which  alone  it  is  found),  quoted 
by  Dr.  Lightfoot  in  the  Appendix  to  his  edition  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  with  a  conjectural  ren- 
dering back  into  the  Greek  (which  he  thinks  may  have 
been  the  original)  and  two  old  English  versions  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  He  also  gives  a  full  description 
of  the  various  Latin  MSS.,  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  earliest  (the  Codex  Fuldensis)  is  a  Vulgate 
New  Testament  of  A.D.  546,  in  which  the  Epistle 
occurs  between  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  and 
the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy.  A  glance  at  it  will 
show  that  it  is  little  more  than  a  tame  compilation  of 
phrases,  which,  however,  are  taken  not  from  the 
Ephesians  or  Colossians,  but  mostly  from  the  Philip- 
pians,  and  that  it  has  no  bias  or  evidence  of  distinctive 
purpose  whether  for  good  or  for  evil.  It  certainly  is  not 
the  Epistle  spoken  of  in  the  Muratorian  Fragment,  as 
"  in  Marcionis  heresim  conficta."  Its  very  simplicity 
induces  a  charitable  hope  that  originally  it  may  have 
been  only  "a  pious  imagination,"  made  without  idea 
of  forgery,  which  subsequently  was  accepted  as  claim- 
ing to  be  a  genuine  Epistle  of  St.  Paul. 

It  runs  thus : — 

"  Paul  an  Apostle,  not  of  men,  nor  through  man,  but 
through  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  brethren  who  are  in  Lao- 
dicea;  grace  be  unto  you  and  peace,  from  God  our 
Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

"  I  thank  Christ  in  all  my  supplications  that  ye  are 
abiding  in  Him,  and  continuing  steadfast  in  His  works, 
waiting  for  the  promise  even  unto  the  Day  of  Judg- 


ment. Neither  let  the  vain  words  of  some  who  teach 
beguile  you,  that  they  should  turn  you  away  from  the 
truth  of  the  gospel,  which  was  preached  unto  you  by 
me.  And  now  shall  God  bring  it  to  pass  that  they 
which  are  from  me  lie  serving  to  the  furtherance  of  the 
truth  of  the  gospel,  and  doing  all  goodness  in  the 
works  of  salvation  (and)  of  eternal  life. 

"  And  now  my  bonds  which  I  suffer  in  Christ  are 
manifest;  in  which  I  am  glad  and  rejoice;  and  this 
shall  turn  to  my  everlasting  salvation,  which  also  itself 
is  wrought  by  your  prayers,  and  the  supply  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  whether  it  be  by  life  or  by  death.  For  to  me 
both  to  live  in  Christ  and  to  die  is  joy ;  and  His  mercy 
shall  work  out  the  same  thing  in  you,  that  ye  may  have 
the  same  love,  and  be  of  one  mind. 

"  Therefore,  my  dearly  beloved,  as  ye  heard  in  my 
presence  with  you,  so  hold  fast  and  work  in  the  fear  of 
God,  and  it  shall  be  to  you  unto  everlasting  life.  For 
it  is  God  which  worketh  in  you.  And  do  without 
drawing  back,  whatsoever  ye  do. 

"  Finally,  my  dearly  beloved,  rejoice  in  Christ,  and 
beware  of  those  who  are  greedy  of  filthy  lucre.  Let  all 
your  petitions  be  made  known  unto  God,  and  be  stead- 
fast in  the  mind  of  Christ.  Whatsoever  things  are 
sound,  and  true,  and  pure,  and  righteous,  and  lovely, 
do ;  and  what  ye  have  heard  and  received  keep  In  your 
heart.     And  peace  shall  be  with  you. 

"  The  saints  salute  you.  The  grace  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  be  with  your  spirit.  Cause  this  Epistle  to  be 
read  to  the  Colossians,  and  that  the  Letter  of  tha 
Colossians  be  read  also  to  you." 
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In  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  52,  St.  Paul,  in  the 
course  of  his  second  journey,  arrived  at  Thessalonica, 
the  modern  Saloniki — then,  as  now,  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  important  cities  of  the  Levant.  The  wounds 
which  the  converted  gaoler  of  Philippi  and  St.  Lydia 
had  tended  (Acts  xvi.  33,  40)  can  hardly  have  been 
healed,  when  the  Apostles  Paul,  Silas  or  Silvanus,  and 
Timothy,*  journeying  rapidly  through  Amphipolis  and 
Apollonia,  came  to  found  their  second  European  Church 
(1  Thess.  ii.  2).  The  Jews  (who  to  this  day  form,  it  is 
believed,  a  moiety  of  the  population  of  Saloniki)  were 
massed  there  in  great  numbers,  and  had  there  "  their 
synagogue," — a  kind  of  metropolitan  church,  contrasted 
with  the  mere  chapels  or  "  prayer-houses  "  of  Philippi 
and  other  Macedonian  towns.  (See  Note  on  Acts  xvii. 
1.)  To  this  synagogue  St.  Paul  repaired,  and  for  "  three 
Sabbath-days  "  reasoned,  as  usual,  with  the  Jews  (1)  on 
the  scriptural  necessity  for  a  suffering  Messiah ;  (2)  for 
a  resurrection  of  the  Messiah ;  and  (3)  on  the  claim  of 
Jesus  to  the  Messiahship.  We  are  not  informed  how 
long  the  missionaries  stayed  at  Thessalonica  :  probably 
a  good  deal  more  than  the  three  weeks  during  which 
the  preaching  at  the  synagogue  continued.!  Their 
converts  from  among  the  Jews  of  the  synagogue  were 
few,  though  the  proselytes  and  the  ladies  in  connection 
with  it  joined  them  in  large  numbers. 

"We  can  draw  from  the  Epistles,  in  connection  with 
the  Acts,  a  clear  picture  of  the  Apostles'  manner  of 
life  and  preaching  at  Thessalonica.  They  lodged  in  the 
house  of  a  believing  Jew  of  the  name  of  Joshua,  or 
(in  the  Grsecised  form)  Jason  (Acts  xvii.  5 ;  Rom.  xvi. 
21),  but  accepted  nothing  from  him  but  their  lodging. 
To  none  of  the  Thessalonians  would  they  be  indebted 
(1  Thess.  ii.  9 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  8),  but  maintained  them- 
selves, partly  by  the  contributions  twice  forwarded  to 
them  from  Philippi  (Phil.  iv.  16),  but  chiefly  by  hard 
manual  labour,  which  occupied  not  the  day  only  but 
extended  far  into  the  night  to  make  up  for  daylight 
hours  devoted  to  preaching.  They  were  determined  to 
be  model  operatives  (2  Thess.  iii.  9),  and  not  merely 
eloquent  preachers.  And  this  was  not  all ;  besides  the 
work  of  public  preaching  and  teaching,  the  Apostles 


*  Timothv's  presence  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Acts,  but 
seems  implied  bv  chaps,  xvi.  3,  4 ;  xvii.  14,  and  made  absolutely 
certain  by  the  Epistle,  where  the  "we"  always  includes  him. 
Howson,  nevertheless,  concludes  from  Phil.  ii.  22  that  he  had 
been  left  behind  at  Philippi. 

t  Several  facts  indicate  this:  The  good  organisation  of 
the  Thessalonian  Church  (though  this  might  be  partly  owing 
to  St.  Timothv's  subsequent  visit) ;  the  fact  that  St.  Paul  had 
time  to  get  regular  artisan's  work  ;  the  repeated  contributions 
from  Philippi  that  reached  him  there  (Phil.  iv.  16) ;  the  way  in 
which  St.  Paul  speaks  of  his  habitual  conduct  among  them, 
and  of  what  he  "  used  to  say  "  (e.g.,  1  Thess.  ii.  9, 11 ;  2  Thess. 
ii.  5). 


followed  their  usual  method  of   dealing  individually 
with  the  converts'  souls.  The  Thessalonian  ( 'liristians— 
"  every  one  "  in  his  turn — thus  received  tin-  .n  courage- 
ments  and  warnings  of  their  ghostly  fathers    1  Them. 
ii.  11).     If  the  presbyters  whom  they  l.-ft  to  carry  on 
this  work  of  admonition  (see  Notes  on  1  Thews 
14)  continued  it  with  the  Apostles'  zeal,  they  might 
indeed  well  be  described  as  "labouring  among  tlnm  ' 
The  preaching  no  doubt  went  on,  not  only  n  th<> 
Sabbaths,  but  on  the  week-days;  for  though  'tf 
tell  us  nothing  of    evangelistic    efforts    among    the 
Gentiles,  except  among  the  ■  devout "  li  ■ 
selytes),   the    whole    tone    of     the  prove* 

that  the  Thessalonian  Church  was  almost  wholly 
Gentile.  Besides  which,  the  account  in  the  Art* 
of  the  subjects  of  the  three  sermons  prea<-hi<d  on  th* 
three  successive  Sabbaths  does  not  by  anv  means 
include  all  that  we  find  mentioned  as  the  staple  of  the 
Apostles' preaching  there.  Thu*.  it  iscfav  that  th<v 
had  spoken  strongly  of  the  regal  aspect  of  our  IxmlV 
work.  The  charge  on  which  they  were  arraigned  was 
the  charge  of  proclaiming  "another  king"  (or  em- 
peror, for  the  word  is  the  same  in  Greek),  "one 
Jesus."  It  was,  in  fact,  the  proclamation  of  what  i* 
specially  distinguished  as  the  "gospel  of  the  king- 
dom" (Matt.  iv.  23;  ix.  35;  xiii.  19;  xxiv.  It:  Lab 
viii.  1,  Greek ;  xvi.  16),  that  is,  not  only  the  good  new* 
of  Jesus  Christ's  complete  empire  over  the  individual 
soul,  but  the  good  news  that  He  has  organiaed  us  all 
into  a  well-disciplined  Church  (Rev.  i.  *!.  Creek  :  romp. 
John  xi.  52),  which  was  to  form  an  imperium  in  im- 
perio  within  the  Roman  dominions.  And  accordingly 
we  find  the  Thessalonians  reminded  tliat  OM  of  tin- 
best  blessings  which  God  had  bestowed  upon  them  wa* 
His  calling  them  into  "His  kingdom"  (1  Thess.  ii  12  . 
and  encouraged  by  the  thought  of  God's  euaaUng 
them  "  worthy  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  for  which  thev 
suffered"  (2  Thess.  i.  5).  The  full  develop.: 
this  "kingdom."  at  the  King's  return,  was  indeed 
very  probably  the  main  subject  of  the  preaching.  On 
this  point  the  Thessalonians  appear  t"  mm  had  the 
most  accurate  information  (1  Thess.  v.  2'.  Si 
assumes  that  they  thoroughly  believed  the  doctrine 
(1  Thess.  iv.  14).  They  not  only  knew  the  very  form 
in  which  our  Lord  Himself  had  taught  (see  ISote  on 
1  Thess.  v.  2)  the  impossibility  of  forecasting  the  date, 
but  they  had  been  told  again  and  again  (2  These ji.  5- 
what  changes  must  take  place  before  the  Advent  of  the 
kingdom  was  to  be  expected.  At  every  turn  in  the 
Epistle  it  is  mentioned.  And  the  moral  laws  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  had  been  taught  in  the  most  explicit 
manner  (1  Thess.  ii.  11),  not  only  with  regard  to  sine 
which  the  Gentile  world  permitted  freely  (1  Inees.iT. 
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1,  2),  but  also  with  regard  to  strenuous  industry 
(2  Thess.  iii.  6,  10).  And  as  in  Galatia  (Acts  xiv.  22) 
so  here,  the  sufferings  that  fenced  the  entrance  of 
that  kingdom  were  fully  prophesied  (1  Thess.  iii.  3,  4). 

This  teaching,  delivered  with  all  the  tenderness  of  a 
nursing  mother,  and  all  the  authority  of  a  father,  and 
all  the  devotion  of  a  friend  (1  Thess.  ii.  7,  8,  11),  yet 
sternly  and  unflatteringly  (1  Thess.  ii.  5),  told  upon  the 
Thessalonians  with  great  effect.  The  Apostles  them- 
selves were  in  the  most  exalted  and  confident  frame  of 
mind  (1  Thess.  i.  5),  and  their  hearers,  in  spite  of  many 
difficulties  (1  Thess.  i.  6;  ii.  2,  14),  received  with  en- 
thusiasm the  instruction  as  proceeding  from  God  and 
not  from  man  (1  Thess.  ii.  13).  The  difficulties,  how- 
ever, soon  increased.  The  Jews  grew  jealous  of  the 
work  going  on  among  the  Gentiles,  especially  among 
their  proselytes  (Acts  xvii.  5),  and  vehemently  set 
themselves  to  forbid  such  preaching  (1  Thess.  ii.  16). 
They  stirred  up  the  abandoned  Greeks  who  idled  in  the 
market-place  to  make  a  riot  against  these  disturbers  of 
the  world.  The  Greeks,  with  the  passionate  servility 
which  usually  marked  what  was  called  under  the 
empire  a  free  Greek  town,*  took  up  eagerly  the  cry 
that  to  preach  Jesus  as  emperor  was  treason  to 
Claudius,  and  began  a  prosecution  of  Jason  before  the 
politarchs.  The  prosecution  only  resulted  in  Jason's 
being  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  ;  but  the  irritation 
was  so  great  that  it  was  judged  expedient  for  the 
Apostles  to  leave  the  city  and  proceed  southward. 

From  Thessalonica  St.  Paul  travelled  to  Beroea,  from 
Beroea  to  Athens,  and  from  Athens  to  Corinth.  But 
though  he  had  quitted  Thessalonica,  he  had  not  for- 
gotten his  infant  Church,  and  had  not  intended  to  be 
absent  from  it  long.  Twice  at  least  (1  Thess.  ii.  18)  he 
had  seriously  endeavoured  to  make  his  way  back,  "  but 
Satan  hindered  "  him.  The  persecution  of  the  Church 
had  by  no  means  been  appeased  (as  they  had  hoped)  by 
the  expulsion  (see  Note  on  1  Thess.  ii.  15)  of  the  mis- 
sionaries; and  St.  Paul  dreaded  lest  the  temptation 
should  have  been  too  fiery  for  Christians  so  imperfectly 
taught  and  organised  (1  Thess.  iii.  10).  In  his  extreme 
agony  of  mind  for  them,  unable  himself  to  travel  north- 
ward, he  determined,  at  the  cost  of  utter  loneliness  in 
a  strange  and  most  unsympathising  town  (Acts  xvii.  16 ; 
1  Thess.  iii.  1),  to  send  St.  Timothy  to  see  how  they 
fared,  and  to  help  them.  To  St.  Paul's  great  relief,  the 
younger  Apostle  brought  back,  on  the  whole,  an  ex- 
cellent report.  True,  there  were  several  most  grave 
faults  to  be  found  with  the  Thessalonian  Church,  which 
will  be  best  understood  from  the  table  of  the  Epistle's 
contents,  but  the  practical  St.  Paul  had  evidently  not 
expected  even  so  much  progress  as  had  been  made, 
and  was  overjoyed  (1  Thess.  iii.  8).  And  this  Epistle 
— the  earliest  of  all  that  are  preserved  of  its  author, 
perhaps  the  earliest  book  of  the  New  Testament — 
contains  St.  Paul's  comments  on  Timothy's  report. 

The  question  now  occurs,  At  what  point  of  the  nar- 
rative in  the  Acts  is  tho  writing  of  this  Epistle  to  be 
placed  ?  Was  it  written  at  Athens,  or  at  Corinth  ? 
Almost  all  critics  agree  that  it  was  written  at  Corinth.f 


The  city  of  Thessalonica  had  been  made  a  libera  civitas 
because  of  the  support  it  had  given  in  the  civil  wars  to  the 
cause  of  Octavian  and  Anthony.  Such  cities  were  exempt  from 
the  interference  of  the  provincial  government,  and  had  their 
own  forms  of  administration.  Thessalonica  had  her  popular 
assembly,  and  for  supreme  officers  certain  magistrates  called 
politarchs— a  name  elsewhere  unknown.  On  the  testimony 
given  by  this  word  to  the  truthfulness  of  the  Acts,  see  Note  on 
Acts  xvii.  8. 

t  The  subscription  at  the  end  of  the  Epistle  has  no  weight 
whatever,  not  representing  even  a  tradition,  but  being  merely 
an  uncritical  inference  from  chap.  iii.  1.    The  only  way  iii 


The  question  will  be  found  discussed  in  the  Notes,  but 
it  may  be  here  stated  that  the  difficulty  consists  in 
identifying  the  return  of  St.  Timothy  with  his  report 
(1  Thess.  iii.  6),  with  the  coming  of  Silas  and  Timotheus 
in  Acts  xviii.  5.  The  narrative  of  the  Acts  seems,  at 
first  sight,  to  exclude  the  supposition  that  Silas  or 
Timothy  had  paid  a  visit  to  St.  Paul  between  the  time 
of  his  leaving  Beroea  and  the  time  for  their  rejoining 
him  at  Corinth ;  while  the  words  of  1  Thess.  iii.  1 — 5 
seem  as  urgently  to  require  that  Timothy  at  all  events 
should  have  been  with  St.  Paul  at  Athens.  But  on 
closer  inspection,  the  Acts  prove  rather  to  favour  this 
supposition ;  they  tell  us  that  St.  Paul  sent  a  peremp- 
tory and  immediate  summons  to  his  two  colleagues 
whom  he  had  left  in  Macedonia  (xvii.  15),  which  sum- 
mons they  probably  obeyed,  and  if  so,  would  no  doubt 
reach  him  long  before  the  meeting  at  Corinth  mentioned 
in  Acts  xviii.  5;  besides  which,  the  very  words, 
"  while  Paul  waited  for  them  at  Athens,"  seem  to 
imply  that  they  came  to  that  city.  A  few  other  points 
may  be  mentioned  which  help  to  fix  the  date.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  letter  cannot  be  placed  later  than  the  de- 
parture from  Corinth,  for  we  never  read  of  St.  Silas 
being  with  St.  Paul  after  that  time.  For  the  same 
reason  it  must  have  been  written  some  while  before  the 
departure  from  Corinth,  as  the  Second  Epistle  (which 
equally  bears  Silvanus'  name)  was  also  written  thence, 
But  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  placed  too  early, 
For  (1)  the  Thessalonian  Church  had  had  time  to  extend 
its  missionary  zeal  over  all  Macedonia,  and  indeed  over 
all  Greece ;  (2)  the  Jewish  persecutions  had  had  time 
to  gain  crushing  force  and  consistency ;  (3)  errors  and 
disorders  had  had  time  to  spoil  the  faith  and  morals  of 
the  community ;  (4)  at  any  rate,  a  few  of  rhe  believers 
had  fallen  asleep,  which,  considering  the  probable 
numbers  and  nature  of  the  members  of  that  young 
Church,  requires  a  probable  lapse  of  some  months. 

The  contents  of  the  Epistle  bear  every  sign  of  an 
early  date.  None  of  the  great  doctrines  which  are 
considered  specially  Pauline  are  touched  upon  in  it, 
such  as  "  faith,"  in  its  special  sense,  or  "  justification." 
There  is  no  Judaic  legalism  to  oppose,  as  in  Galatians ; 
St.  Paul  "  can  still  point  to  them " — the  churches  of 
Judaea — "  as  examples  to  his  converts  at  Thessalonica  " 
(chap.  ii.  14).  There  is  no  Gnosticism  to  confront,  as  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  or  to  St.  Timothy.  Again, 
the  great  prominence  given  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Advent  seems  an  indication  of  what  St.  Paul  calls 
"  the  beginning  of  the  gospel "  (Phil.  iv.  15).  The 
earliest  gospel  must  needs  consist  in  teaching  that 
Christ  was  alive  from  the  dead,  and  giving  each 
Christian  a  vital  interest  in  His  present  life,  and  this 
cannot  be  effected  without  much  preaching  of  the 
Advent. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  Thessalonian 
Church  consisted  almost  wholly  of  Gentiles.  This 
may  be  easily  seen  from  the  Epistle.  There  are  no 
quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  nor  arguments 
founded  upon  it.    The  name  of  Satan  (1  Thess.  ii.  18) 
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which  any  case  can  be  made  out  for  the  Athenian  date  is  to 
suppose  that  the  past  tenses  in  iii.  1,  2,  5,  are  what  is  called  in 
Greek  the  epistolary  aorist,  equivalent  to  our  present,  as  e.g., 
where  St.  Jude  (verse  3)  says,  "Igave  all  diligence,"  "it  was 
needful,"  or  St.  John  (1  John  ii.  14),  "  I  have  written,"  literally, 
I  wrote.  Thus  it  would  mean  that  Timothy  has  just  obeyed  St. 
Paul's  hasty  summons,  and  arrived  at  Athens  by  way  of  Thes- 
salonica, as  (from  Beroea)  he  naturally  might.  "  Being  no 
longer  able  to  forbear,  I  am  determined  to  be  left  at  Athens 
alone,  and  I  send  Timothy;  I  send  to  know  your  faith,  lest 
through  the  tempter's  temptation  of  you  our  labour  should 
prove  in  vain."  The  following  verse  will  then  mean— "Not 
that  I  seriously  distrust  you ;  for  the  other  day  when  Timotheus 
came,"  &c. 


I.    THESSALONIANS. 


is  the  only  approach  to  a  reference  to  Scriptural 
knowledge.  The  earliest  revelation  with  which  the 
Church  is  supposed  to  be  acquainted,  and  which 
forms  the  canonical  standard  of  reference,  is  the  tradi- 
tion which  the  Thessalonians  have  received  from  their 
founders  by  word  of  mouth  (2  Thess.  ii.  5).  The 
Thessalonians  are  never  credited  with  any  experience 
like  "  turning  from  dead  works,"  but,  on  the  contrary, 
they  had  "  turned  to  God  from  idols  "  (1  Thess.  i.  9). 
The  fierce  and  bitter  invective  against  the  Jews  is  far 
different  in  its  language  from  what  it  would  have  been 
had  any  large  proportion  of  the  Church  been  but 
neophytes  from  Judaism ;  and,  indeed,  the  Jews  are 
clearly  distingui  shed  from  "  your  own  countrymen " 
(chap.  ii.  14).  The  difficulty  with  which  the  young 
Church  accepted  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  also 
points  in  that  direction,  as  well  as  the  dulness  of  con- 
science with  regard  to  the  sinfulness  of  fornication 
(chap.  iv.  5). 

The  Epistle,  which  is  entirely  practical  throughout, 
divides  itself  more  clearly  into  its  component  sections 
than  perhaps  any  other  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  There 
are  two  main  portions.  The  first  (chaps,  i.,  ii.,  iii.) 
is  narrative  and  personal,  designed  to  attach  the 
Thessalonians  more  closely  to  the  writers'  persons  by 
the  ties  of  common  memories,  of  imparted  informa- 
tion, and  of  sympathy  over  the  news  which  had  been 
brought  from  Thessaloniea.  Attention  having  been 
thus  secured,  the  two  remaining  chapters  are  occupied 
with  instructions  upon  special  points  in  which  the 
Church  was  deficient.  The  contents  (after  the  saluta- 
tion) may  be  tabulated  thus  : — 

I.  The  Narrative  Portion  (chaps,  i.  2 — iii.  13). 

A.  Containing    reminiscences    of    the    apostolic 

sojourn    at    Thessaloniea    (chaps,   i.   2 — ii. 
16). 

(1)  Thanksgiving  for  the  display  of  God's 
power  and  love  both  in  the  mis- 
sionaries and  in  the  converts  (chap, 
i.  2—10). 

(2)  Reminder  of  the  missionaries'  conduct 
there  (chap.  ii.  1 — 12). 

(3)  Acknowledgment  of  the  Thessalonians' 
hearty  response  (chap,  ii,  13 — 16). 

B.  Containing  an  account  of  the  Apostles' 
(especially  St.  Paul's)  anxieties  and  efforts 
for  the  Thessalonians  since  they  left  them 
(chaps,  ii.  17 — iii.  10). 

Then  follows  a  prayer  for  them,  which 
connects  the  first  portion  naturally  with 
the  first  subject  of  instruction  in — 


II.  The  Educational  Portion  (chaps.iv.  1—  t.28.) 

(1)  The  necessity  of  Abstaining  fr.,m  foriiica. 

tion  (chap.  iv.  1 — 8). 

(2)  The    extension    of    sober    churrh    (echaa 

(chap.  iv.  8—  19 

(3)  Discussion    of    certain    point*    connected 

with  the  Advent: — 
(a)  The  reapeetiu  nd    tkerafa  "f  At  nkl 

and  the  dead  (chap.  iv.  13—18). 
(&)  The    uncertainty    of    it^    .].»r.-.    and    con- 

sequent    need    of    vigilance   (chap.  r. 

(4)  Dutv  to  the  Presbyters  (chap.  v.  1 1 

who   are   charged  to  see  that    orderly 
discipline  is  enforced  (chap.  v.  14— 

(5)  Various  spiritual  dbeettoo*  eMeflj 

regard  to  public  worship  ( cluip.  v.  16—28} 
The  genuineness  of  the  Epistle  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  been  ever  seriously  doubted.  Though  tl*. 
no  certain  patristic  quotations  from  it,  or  allusions  to 
it,  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  second  century,  it  lias 
passed  unchallenged  (even  by  Marcion)  until  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Schrader  and  Banr  in  that  ••••ntury 
argued  against  its  Pauline  authorship,  alleging  th« 
absence  of  "Pauline"  theology,  contradiction-,  to  th« 
account  in  Acts,  marks  of  date  which  they  suppose  to 
be  subsequent  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  <tc.  But  th*» 
internal  evidence  is  so  convincing  that  even  such  a 
sceptical  critic  as  M.  Benan  has  no  hesitation  in  ad- 
mitting both  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  into  hi* 
second  class  of  Epistles,  which  he  calls  "  Undoubted 
Epistles,  although  some  objections  have  been  made 
to  them,"  and  his  words  are  as  follows :  —  '•  The 
difficulties  which  certain  moderns  have  raised  against 
them  are  but  those  light  suspicious  which  it  is  the  duty 
of  criticism  to  express  freely,  but  without  being  stopped 
by  them  when  there  are  more  powerful  reasons  to  draw 
one  on.  And  these  three  Epistles  (i.e.,  1  and  2  Thess. 
and  Phil.)  have  a  character  of  authenticity  which 
overbears  every  other  consideration."  The  attack  upou 
the  Epistles  was  renewed  in  the  summer  of  1877  by 
Holsten.in  the  German  Annual  of  Protestant  Theology, 
but  the  present  writer  has  not  seen  the  critique. 

[The  principal  works  which  have  been  made  om  of 
in  commenting  upon  these  two  Epistles  are  the  Com* 
mentaries  of  Liinemann  and  his  English  follower 
Ellicott,  of  Hammond,  and  of  Wordsworth,  together 
with  such  works  as  Kenan's  and  Howsoa's  aeeou: 
St.  Paul,  and  MS.  notes  from  lectures  of 
Lightfoot.] 
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THE    FIKST    EPISTLE    OF    PAUL    THE    APOSTLE    TO    THE 

THESSALONIAffS. 


CHAPTER  L—  (D  Paul,  and  Silvanus, 

and  Timotheus,"  unto  the 

salutation.^6  church    of  the    Thessalo- 

nians  which  is  in  God  the 

Father  and  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ : 

Grace  be  unto  you,  and  peace,  from  God 

our  Father,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

(2)  \Y"e  give  thanks  to  God  always  for 


A.D.  54. 
a  2  Thess.  1.  L 


1  Or,belovedofGod, 
your  election. 


you  all,  making  mention  of  you  in  oui 

prayers ;    (3)   remembering 

without  ceasing  your  work  feksS 

of    faith,*   and    labour  of  for  the  success 

love,  and  patience  of  hope  g^^SS 

m  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 

in  the  sight  of  God  and  our  Father; 

w    knowing,    brethren    beloved,1    your 


(1)  "  The  founders  of  the  Church  of  Thessalonica, 
who  have  so  recently  left  it,  greet  the  Church  in  the 
common  Father  in  whom  they  are  united." 

Paul,  and  Silvanus,  and  Timotheus.— There 
was  no  need  to  add  "  Apostle  "  to  the  name  of  Paul,  in 
writing  to  a  Church  with  which  his  relations  were  so 
familiar  and  so  cordial :  it  is  probably  omitted  for  the 
same  reason  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  and  in  that 
to  Philemon.  Some  see  in  the  omission  a  mark  of  the 
early  date  of  the  letter,  before  St.  Paul  had  assumed 
the  title;  others  think  he  omits  it  in  courtesy  to  his 
companions,  to  whom  it  could  not  be  given.  Both 
theories  are  disproved  by  chap.  ii.  6.  Silas  takes  pre- 
cedence of  Timothy  (comp.  Acts  xvii.  14,  15 ;  xviii.  5 ; 
2  Thess.  i.  1)  as  a  man  of  higher  standing.  (See  Acts 
xv.  22,  and  1  Tim.  iv.  12.) 

In  God. — Other  Thessalonians  were  "  in  the  world," 
"  in  darkness,"  "  in  their  sins."  The  distinctive  mark 
of  these  was  that  they  were  re-united  to  the  Father  of 
all  men;  and  more,  re-united  in  Christ.  The  words 
following  "peace"  should  be  struck  out,  not  being 
found  in  the  best  text. 

(2)  "We  never  set  ourselves  to  prayer  without  re- 
membering your  faithful  activity,  loving  laboriousness, 
cheerful  and  persevering  endurance,  and  thanking  God 
for  it." 

We. — All  three  are  regarded  as  the  writers,  and  no 
doubt  the  sentiments  of  all  are  expressed,  though  the 
letter  is  St.  Paul's  own  composition.  In  chap.  ii.  18  he 
corrects  himself  for  using  "we"  where  it  was  only  true 
of  himself.  It  may  be  noticed  that  St.  Paul  never  speaks 
of  himself  alone  in  the  plural  in  any  of  the  other  Epistles. 

To  God. — None  of  the  success  is  due  either  to  the 
preachers  or  to  the  converts. 

Always. — Not  as  meaning  "without  ceasing,"  but 
"  on  every  occasion  that  reminds  us  of  you ;  "  the  words 
"in  our  prayers"  specify  the  happy  occasions. 
Christians  like  best  to  be  remembered  then. 

For  you  all. — "There  is  not  one  of  you  that  we 
know  of  for  whom  we  cannot  give  thanks  :  the  whole 
church  is  what  it  should  be." 

(3)  Faith  .  .  .  love  .  .  .  hope.— In  this  first  of  his 
writings,  St.  Paul  has  already  fixed  upon  the  three  great 
abiding  principles  (1  Cor.  xiii.  13)  of  the  Christian  life, 
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and  the  forms  in  which  they  mainly  exhibit  themselves. 
The  genitive  in  such  phrases  as  "  work  of  faith,"  etc..  is 
almost  equivalent  to  a  very  emphatic  adjective — -"  faith- 
ful activity,"  i.e.,  a  work  characterised  by  faith  and 
prompted  by  faith,  such  as  faith  alone  could  have 
enabled  you  to  accomplish;  so  "labour  of  love"  is 
similarly  equivalent  to  "  loving  labour,"  laborious  toil 
undertaken  for  love's  sake,  and  done  in  the  spirit  of 
love ;  and  "  patience  of  hope  "  to  "  hopeful  endurance  of 
trials,"  a  steadfast  endurance  which  is  grounded  upon 
and  cheered  by  hope. 

In  our  Lord. — More  correctly,  of.  The  words  in  the 
Greek  go  with  all  three  clauses :  He  is  the  object  of 
the  faith  and  love,  as  well  as  of  the  hope.  This  "  hope 
of  our  Lord "  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  the  hope 
of  His  second  Advent. 

In  the  sight  of  God  goes  closely  with  "  remem- 
bering," and  is  equivalent  to  "in  prayer." 

(4)  « rpjjg  reason  wny  the  sight  delights  us  is  becauso 
it  proves  that  God  loves  you,  and  has  set  His  heart 
upon  you." 

Beloved.  —  The  proper  translation  is,  knowing, 
brethren  who  have  been  so  beloved  of  God,  your 
election,  as  in  the  margin :  the  Greek  idiom  cannot 
allow  of  the  Authorised  rendering.  The  tense  of  the 
word  "  beloved  "  represents  not  only  God's  attitude  to 
them  in  the  present,  but  the  long  continuance  of  it  in 
the  past,  especially  as  proved  by  His  election  of  them. 
(Comp.  Rom.  viii.  28,  29,  30,  and  2  Thess.  ii.  13.) 

Election,  in  the  language  of  (at  any  rate)  St.  Paul 
and  St.  Peter,  seems  primarily  to  refer  to  a  gracious 
admission  into  religious  privileges  in  this  life.  Thf 
word  implies  nothing  as  to  the  final  condition  of  the 
person  thus  elected  (see  2  Pet.  i.  10,  and  comp.  Eph.  i- 
4  with  Eph.  v.  5,  6,  7).  God  elects  us  to  become 
members  of  the  Holy  Church,  and  all  baptised  per 
are  elect,  with  heaven  in  reversion  (1  Pet.  i.  2 — 5) ;  bat 
they  may,  according  as  they  please,  unsettle  their  elec- 
tion, or  make  it  sure.  St.  Paul  rejoices,  because  tl" 
continued  possession  of  spiritual  privilege?,  used  or 
abused,  is  an  assurance  of  God's  continued  "  favour  and 
goodness  towards  as."  Of  course,  however,  this  obser- 
vation does  not  much  affect  the  mysterious  doctrine  of 
predestination,    The  question  must   still  remain  why 


Tlve  Apostle's  remembrance 


election  of  God.  <5)  For  our  gospel  came 
not  unto  you  in  word  only,"  but  also 
in  power,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
in  much  assurance ;  as  ye  know  what 
manner  of  men  we  were  among  you  for 
your  sake.  <6>  And  ye  became  followers 
of  us/  and  of  the  Lord,  having  received 
the  word  in  much  affliction,  with  joy  of 
the  Holy  Ghost:*  M  so  that  ye  were 
ensamples  to  all  that  believe  in  Mace- 
donia and  Achaia.  <8)  For  from  you 
sounded  out  the  word  of  the  Lord  not 
only  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  but 
also  in  every  place  your  faith  to  God- 


I.   THESSALONIANS,   II. 


a  1  Cor.  2.  4 ;  4.  30. 


6  ICor.  4.  16;  ll. 

1;   .2    Thess.    3. 

7,9. 
d  Acts  17.  2ft 
c  Ps.  45.  7 ;  Rom. 

14.17. 


of  the  rhevalomms. 

ward   is    spread    abroad;  so   that    we 
need  not  to  speak  any  thing.     <' 
they    themselves     shew    of    uh    what 
manner  of  entering  in  we   had    unto 
you,  and  how  ye  turned  to  God  from 

!?°i8  ^  8erve  the  UyinS  w»d  true 
God;''  do)  and  to  wait  for  his  Son  from 
heaven,  whom  he  rained  from  (},«•  .bud. 
even  Jesus,  which  delivered  us  from  the 

wrath  to  come. 

CHAPTER  IL— W  For  Chap,  a  1-12. 
yourselves,  brethren,  know  E£e  .  *gyu*'* 
our  entrance  in  unto  you,  Ionics.  ^*"B' 


God  brings  some  in  this  life  to  the  knowledge  of  His  truth, 
and  others  not;  but  the  observation,  at  any  rate,  destroys 
the  notion  of  an  arbitrary  damnation  and  salvation. 

(5)  "If  God  had  not  set  His  heart  upon  you,  we  never 
could  have  been  as  successful  among  you  as  we  were." 

Our  gospel  came  not  unto  you.— Or  rather,  the 
glad  tidings  which  we  brought  did  not  prove  among 
you,  in  its  action  upon  you. 

In  word  only.— Comp.  1  Cor.  ii.  4 ;  iv.  20.  "  It  did 
not  consist  merely  of  so  much  eloquent  instruction,  but 
also  we  found  we  were  speaking  with  a  conscious  power 
—indeed  with  all  the  force  of  the  Holy  Ghost— and 
with  an  overmastering  conviction  that  we  were  right 
and  should  prevail."  That  by  the  "  power,"  "  assurance," 
etc.,  are  meant  the  preachers'  own,  and  not  the  people's, 
is  proved  by  the  next  clause,  "  as  ye  know." 

In  the  Holy  Ghost.— The  Greek  here  omits  the 
definite  article.  In  such  cases  attention  is  not  so  much 
called  to  the  Blessed  Person  Himself,  as  to  the  exalted, 
inspired  enthusiasm  with  which  He  fills  us.  The  union 
of  the  divine  and  human  spirit  is  so  close  (see  1  Cor. 
vi.  17)  that  it  is  often  hard  in  the  New  Testament  to 
distinguish  which  is  meant. 

As  ye  know  sums  up  with  an  appeal  to  their 
memory:  "In  fact,  you  recollect  what  God  made  us 
like  among  you." 

For  your  sake  gives  not  their  own  purpose,  but 
God's,  carrying  on  the  thought  of  the  "  election." 

(6)  And  ye  became  followers.— Not  so  much  a 
separate  reason  for  believing  them  elected  of  God, 
because  ^  of  their  receptiveness,  but  an  evidence  of  the 
power  given  by  God  to  the  preachers  for  the  winning  of 
them.  "  So  much  so,  that,  in  spite  of  persecution,  you 
became  Christians  with  enthusiasm." 

Followers.— Not  "disciples,"  but  imitators.  The 
three  points  in  which  the  Lord  and  His  Apostles  were 
imitated  are  then  expressed — (1)  meek  reception  (Ps.  xl. 
6;  Isa.  1.  5) ;  (2)  cost  what  it  might;  (3)  rejoicing  all  the 
while  (Pss.  xxii.  22;  xlv.  7). 

In  much  affliction. — For  examples  of  troubles  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Thessalonian  Church,  see  Acts  xvii.  5,  8. 

Holy  Ghost  is  used  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  in 
verse  5.  "  Joy  which  is  the  natural  outcome  of  a  spirit 
united  with  the  Holy  Spirit." 

W  "  Your  zeal  was  so  great  and  sincere  that  you,  in 
your  turn,  became  a  model :  for  even  in  far-away  countries 
the  tale  of  your  conversion  is  told  with  wonder." 

Ensamples. — Probably  the  singular  should  be  read : 
uie  whole  church  became  a  model  church. 
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To  all  that  believe— i.e.,  now ;  not  to  thorn  that 
then  behaved ;  Phihppi  was  the  only  such  chun  h 

Macedonia  and  Achaia.-These  two  provinces 
comprised  all  Roman  Greece.  The  influence  of  the 
Thessalonians  spreads  far  beyoud  their  own  country 

(8)  For.— "For,  in  fact,"  (supporting  and  exceeding  UV 
statement  of  verse  7  about  Greece)  "  you  form  the  c-ntrr 
from  which  the  doctrine  of  Christ  lias  rung  (not  rang) 
out  like  a  trumpet  through  those  countries ;  and  eve* 
beyond,  your  faith  is  well  known."  The  clauses  are  not 
quite  logically  balanced. 

Your  faith  does  not  mean  "  your  creed,"  bat  ■  the 
report  of  your  extraordinary  faith." 

To  say  anything— i.e.,  about  our  success  at  Thes- 
salonica. 

(9)  They  themselves  —  i.e.,  the  inhabitants  of 
those  countries.  "Wherever  we  go  we  find  our  own 
story  told  us." 

Shew.— Rather,  announce.  Both  sides  of  the  story 
are  told :  (1)  of  us — what  kind  of  entry  wo  made  among 
you, explained  in  chap.  ii.  1—12  to  mean  with  "the  word 
of  truth,  of  meekness,  and  righteousness  "  (Ps.  xlr.  5) ; 
(2)  of  you — how  truly  converted  yon  were,  as  be  pro- 
ceeds to  show  further  in  chaps,  ii.  13 — hi 

Living  and  true  God— In  contrast  to  the  lifeless 
and  false  idols.  The  Thessalonians  had  been  Gentiles. 
Perhaps  St.  Paul  was  thinking  of  his  own  speech  on 
Mars  Hill,  which  had  been  recently  uttered. 

(10)  And  to  wait.— The  idea  of  the  Advent  is  that 
which  both  here  and  throughout  the  Epistle  occupies 
the  foreground  in  the  minds  of  St.  Paul  and  his 
friends.  These  two  infinitives,  "  to  serve  "  and  ■  to 
wait,"  express  not  so  much  the  intention  of  the  Thessa 
lonians  in  turning,  as  the  condition  into  which  they 
came  by  turning. 

Whom  he  raised.— Not  only  proves  His  Sonship 
(Rom.  i.  4),  but  also  gives  a  kind'  01  explanation  of  the 
"  awaiting  Him  from  heaven." 

Delivered. — Better,  deliver  ft  h. 

To  come.  —Better,  which  is  already  coming.  The 
wrath  is  on  its  way  to  the  world,  to  appear  wito  Christ 
from  heaven  (2  Thess.  i.  7, 8),  and  He_  is  day  by  day 
working  to  save  us  from  it  (Heb.  vii.  25). 

II. 

(!)  For  yourselves  brethren,  know.  —  The 
writers'  purpose  is  practical,  not  didactic;  they  there- 
fore animate  their  converts  with  the  stirring  memories 
of  their  conversion.  "  We  need  not  go  to  these  foreign 
witnesses  for  the  tale  of  how  we  came  to  you ;  for  yon 
recollect  it  as  if  it  were  yesterday."    The  "  for"  (as  1a 
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while  among  the?n. 


that  it  was  not  in  vain :  <2>  bnt  even 
after  that  we  had  suffered  before,  and 
were  shamefully  entreated,  as  ye  know, 
at  Philippi,"  we  were  bold  in  our  God 
to  speak  unto  you  the  gospel  of  God 
with  much  contention.  (3)  For  our  ex- 
hortation was  not  of  deceit,6  nor  of  un- 
cleanness,  nor  in  guile : c  (4)  but  as  we 
were  allowed  of  God  to  be  put  in  trust 
with  the  gospel/  even  so  we  speak ;  not 


6  2  Cor.  6.  8. 

c  2  Cor.  4.  2. 

1  Or,  used  au- 

tltority. 

/  ]  Cor.  9.  1. 

a  Acts  la  18L 

d  Gal.  2.  r  ;  l  Tim. 

1.  11 ;  Tit.  1.  3. 


as  pleasing  men/  but  God,  which  trieth 
our  hearts.  (5)  For  neither  at  any  time 
used  we  flattering  words,  as  ye  know, 
nor  a  cloke  of  covetousness ;  God  is 
witness  :  (6)  nor  of  men  sought  we 
glory,  neither  of  you,  nor  yet  of  others, 
when  we  might  have  been  burden- 
some, l  as  the  apostles  of  Christ.-^ 
(7)  But  we  were  gentle  among  you,  even 
as    a  nurse   cherisheth   her  children:^ 


chap.  i.  8)  implies  "for  in  fact,"  "for  after  all."  The 
thought  of  chap.  i.  5,  9  is  here  resumed,  but  with  a 
different  purpose :  there  it  was  to  prove  that  the 
work  was  God's  work ;  here,  "  to  stir  up  their  pure 
minds  by  way  of  remembrance." 

Not  in  vain  draws  a  little  too  much  attention  to 
the  result  of  their  coming.  It  should  be,  not  vain — 
i.e.,  not  purposeless  and  idle.  This  may  be  seen  from 
the  contrast  drawn  in  the  following  words. 

(2)  Even  after  "what  was  enough  to  have  scared 
others"  (Bengel).  Such  men  were  not  likely  to  be 
"  vain."  The  marks  of  their  ill-treatment  at  Philippi 
were  fresh  upon  them  at  Thessalonica  (as  ye  know). 
See  Acts  xvi.  and  xvii.  1. 

In  our  God. — These  words  give  the  ground  of  their 
boldness — "  in  reliance  on  the  God  whom  we  felt  to  be 
in  union  with  us." 

With  much  contention. — Rather,  in  the  midst  of 
wuch  conflict  arising  from  persecution. 

(3)  «  The  reason  that  we  were  able  to  endure  so  much 
was  our  consciousness  of  the  sincerity  and  purity  of  our 
attention." 

Exhortation. — Exhortation  is  an  attempt  to  make 
men  take  a  particular  line  of  action.  "  Our  efforts  to 
get  men  to  act  as  we  wish,"  St.  Paul  says,  "  do  not 
spring  from  a  desire  to  dupe  them,"  etc.  It  is  a 
question  whether  "  of  deceit "  is  the  right  rendering,  or 
"of  error,"  "all  a  mistake."  If  the  latter,  the  argu- 
ment would  be  that  of  Paley's  Evidences,  i.e.,  to 
•deduce  the  truth  of  the  revelation  from  the  sufferings 
of  its  prophets.  But  the  points  raised  in  contrast,  in 
verses  4—12,  seem  to  preclude  this  meaning,  which 
would  be  more  likely  to  introduce  some  substantiation 
of  the  gospel  truths,  as  in  2  Pet.  i.  16. 

Of  uncleanness. — It  is  possible  th&t  the  word  only 
means  "  with  impure  (or  covetous)  motives ; "  but  it 
probably  refers  to  the  subtle  forms  of  temptation  which 
often  accompany  spiritual  work.  See,  for  example,  the 
Greek  of  1  Tim.  i.  5 ;  also  v.  1,  2 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  4—7. 

In  guile. — The  preposition  is  changed;  "nor  yet  by 
the  use  of  tricks."  Not  only  were  their  motives  sincere 
and  pure,  but  their  manner  of  dealing  stt  aightforward. 

(4)  Were  allowed.  —  Rather,  have  been,  and  in 
verse  3  is,  not  "was."  St.  Paul  is  arguing  from 
his  habitual  practice.  "But  we  speak  after  the 
manner  of  men  who  remember  that  God  Himself  has 
tried  them,  and  has  been  satisfied  to  entrust  the  gospel 
to  them,  making  it  our  business  to  please,  not  men,  but 
God  who  thus  tries  our  hearts"  (1  Cor.  iv.  1,  2).  The 
word  translated  "  allowed  "  implies  examining  and  ap- 
proving (as  in  Luke  xiv.  19 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  10 ;  1  Pet. 
i.  7  ;  1  John  iv.  1),  and  is  repeated  emphatically  (trans- 
lated "  trieth  ") :  "  being  examined  and  approved  by 
God,  we  study  to  please  Him  who  constantly  examines 
fcid  approves  us,  not  to  coiirt  those  to  whom  we  are 


sent."  St.  Paul  expresses  here,  as  elsewhere,  a  total 
disregard  of  men's  opinions  about  him  (1  Cor.  iv.  3 ; 
Gal.  i.  10). 

(5)  At  any  time.— Not  only  during  the  stay  at 
Thessalonica,  but  neither  at  Thessalonica  nor  elsewhere, 
as  the  next  verse  shows.  But  as  the  Thessalonians  can 
only  be  appealed  to  as  evidence  for  then-  own  ex- 
perience, the  writers  therefore  call  God  Himself  to 
witness.  At  the  same  time,  the  absence  of  flattering 
words  was  a  thing  of  which  human  witnesses  could 
judge  ;  the  freedom  from  covetous  designs  was  known 
to  God  alone. 

Cloke  of  covetousness — i.e.,  some  specious  pre- 
text, under  cover  of  which  we  might  gain  a  worldly 
advantage ;  so  (though  the  Greek  word  is  different) 
1  Pet.  ii.  16,  "  a  cloke  of  maliciousness." 

(6)  Glory — i.e.,  recognition  of  our  splendid  position, 
as  in  the  phrase  "  giving  glory  to  God,"  i.e.,  "  recog- 
nising Him  for  what  He  is,"  John  v.  44.  (Comp. 
John  xii.  43 ;  Rom.  ii.  29  ;  1  Cor.  iv.  5.) 

Been  burdensome. — The  marginal  reading  is  on 
the  whole  preferable.  The  original  is,  might  have  been 
in  weight — i.e.,  "  have  dealt  heavily  with  you,"  in  all 
the  pomp  of  apostolic  dignity,  making  people  acknow- 
ledge our  "  glory."  Although,  no  doubt,  one  means  of 
asserting  their  authority  would  have  been  to  claim  their 
maintenance  from  the  Church  (comp.  1  Cor.  ix.  1 — 6), 
more  is  meant  than  the  mere  obtaining  of  money. 

Apostles  of  Christ. — The  title  seems  here  to  be 
bestowed  on  St.  Silas  and  St.  Timothy  just  as  in  Acts 
xiv.  14  upon  St.  Barnabas.  As  official  dignity  is  here 
the  point,  it  cannot  simply  (according  to  the  etymology 
of  the  word)  mean  "  Christ's  missionaries,"  as  we  speak 
of  "  the  Apostle  of  England,"  &c.,  i.e.,  the  earliest  great 
preacher  of  the  gospel  there.  The  episcopal  office 
(which  St.  Timothy,  at  any  rate,  held  somewhat  later) 
may  perhaps  be  here  ranked  with  the  apostolate.  Thus, 
in  Gal.  i.  19,  St.  James,  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  wears 
the  title,  though  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  he  was  one  of 
the  Twelve.  Andronicus  and  Junias,  in  Rom.  xvi.  7 ; 
Epaphroditus,  in  Phil.  ii.  25  (where  it  is  wrongly  trans- 
lated "  messenger,"  as  also  in  2  Cor.  viii.  23),  are  called 
Apostles.  In  1  Cor.  xii.  28,  Eph.  iv.  11,  probably  also 
in  Eph.  ii.  20.  Rev.  ii.  2,  the  first  rank  in  the  threefold 
ministry  of  the  Church  seems  to  be  meant,  for  the 
reference  is  to  the  orderly  Organisation  of  the  Society. 
However,  in  our  present  passage  it  may  conceivably  l>c 
stretched  to  mean  "  as  an  Apostle  and  his  following." 
The  definite  article  should  be  struck  out. 

(?)  Among  you. — Rather,  in  the  midst  of  you. 
making  the  gentleness  still  more  marked.  "  Her, '  in 
the  Greek  emphatically  her  own.  The  contrast  is  drawn 
between  the  charlatan,  licentious,  sophistical,  fawning, 
greedy,  vainglorious  teachers,  to  whom  Greeks  were 
well  accustomed,  and  the  Apostles,  sitting  familiarly 
like  mothers  amidst  a  group  of  their  own  children, 
folding  them  for  warmth  to  their  bosoms.     "  Keep  a 
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(8)  so  being  affectionately  desirous  of  yon, 
we  were  willing  to  have  imparted  unto 
you,  not  the  gospel  of  God  only,  but  also 
our  own  souls,"  because  ye  were  dear  unto 
us.  (9)  For  ye  remember,  brethren,  our 
labour  and  travail :  for  labouring  night 
and  day,  because  we  would  not  be 
chargeable  unto  any  of  you,  we  preached 
unto  you  the  gospel  of  God.  <10)  Ye 
are  witnesses,  and  God  also,  how  holily 
and  justly  and  unblameably  we  behaved 
ourselves  among  you  that  believe  :  (11>  as 
ye  know  how  we  exhorted  and  com- 
forted and  charged  every  one  of  you,  as 
a  father  doth  his  children,*  <12>  that  ye 
would  walk  worthy  of  God,  who  hath 


6  1  Cor.  4. 15. 


called  you  unto  his  kingdom  and  glory. 
W>  Tor  tins  cause  also  chlv.ILls_lc 
thank  we  God  without  The  convert*' 
ceasing,  because,  when  ye  thTwansLaaii 
received  the  word  of  God  petsecution'by 
which  ye  heard  of  us,  ye  the  Jews, 
received  it  not  as  the  word  of  men,  but 
as  it  is  in  truth,  the  word  of  God, 
which  effectually  worketh'  also  in  you 
that  believe.  <w>  For  ye,  brethren, 
became  followers  of  the  churches  of 
God  which  in  Judsea  are  in  Christ 
Jesus :  for  ye  also  have  suffered  like 
things  of  your  own  countrymen,  even  as 
they  have  of  the  Jews :  (U>  who  both 
killed  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  their  own 


mother's  heart  for  men,"  was  the  advice  which  made 
Henri  Perreyve's  life  so  winning  (Meditations,  p.  87). 

(8)  So  means  here  even  so,  confirming  the  simile, 
and  is  not  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  "  therefore." 

Not  the  gospel  of  God  only.— The  gospel  was, 
as  it  were,  the  milk  given  to  the  young  converts;  but 
the  nursing  mothers  were  ready  to  let  them  draw  their 
very  life  away,  so  dearly  did  they  love  them. 

(9)  For. — As  in  verse  1,  the  general  principles  of  the 
foregoing  verses  are  supported  by  facts  which  the 
Thessalonians  will  remember.  If  the  word  attaches 
itself  to  any  particular  phrase,  it  is  to  "  impart  our  own 
souls,"  "  we  were  ready  to  die  for  you ;  indeed,  you  re- 
member how  we  worked  ourselves  almost  to  death." 

Labour  and  travail — not  mere  synonyms  here: 
the  first  describes  the  kind  of  work ;  the  second,  the 
intensity  of  it :  "  our  manual  labour,  and  how  hard 
we  worked  at  that." 

(10)  Ye  are  witnesses. — Abruptly,  without  con- 
junction, the  writers  add  a  summary  description  of 
their  conduct  at  Thessalonica ;  before,  they  had  dwelt 
on  details,  now,  on  the  broad  characteristics.  As  in 
verse  5,  God  is  appealed  to,  because  the  readers 
could  only  judge  of  the  outward  propriety  of  their 
teachers'  conduct ;  and  it  is  a  moral  law  that  (as  Aris- 
totle says)  "  the  righteous  man  is  not  he  that  does  acts 
which  in  themselves  are  righteous,  but  he  that  does 
those  acts  in  such  a  mind  as  befits  righteous  men." 

Holily,  of  the  inner,  "  justly,"  of  the  outer  life. 

Among  you  that  believe — where  (if  anywhere) 
we  might  have  been  tempted  to  be  lax  or  exorbitant. 

(n)  As  (emphatic) :  "  we  lived  holily— just  (in  fact)  as 
you  remember  we  tried  to  induce  each  one  of  you  to  live." 

Every  one. — Now  they  appeal  to  the  individual 
recollection  of  the  Thessalonians.  It  gives  us  an  inci- 
dental glimpse  of  the  apostolic  method, — which  was, 
to  deal  with  individual  souls.  (Comp.  Acts  xx.  20,  31 ; 
Col.  i.  21.)  St.  Chrysostom  exclaims  :  "  Fancy  !  not 
one  in  all  that  multitude  passed  over ! "  The  image  is 
changed  from  that  of  motherly  oenderness  to  that  of 
fatherly  direction. 

Comforted  is  here  used  as  almost  equivalent  to 
"  exhorted,"  or,  rather,  encouraged,  when  the  moral 
aspirations  were  beginning  to  flag. 

Charged.— Better,  adjured ;  so  Gal.  v.  3. 

(12)  Hath  called.— The  right  reading  is,  was  calling, 
which  has  been  altered  because  of  the  slight  theological 
difficulty,  on  the  analogy  of  Gal.  i.  6,  etc.  The  call  is 
not  simply  a  momentary  act,  but  a  continual  beckoning 


upwards,  until  the  privileges  offered  are  actually 
attained.  The  Thessalonians  at  that  time,  though 
already  by  baptism  members  of  the  kingdom  (CoL  i 
13),  were  not  yet  so  assured  in  their  new  allegiance 
as  to  be  certain  of  reaching  the  full-developed  glory  of 
that  kingdom.     Note  again  the  thought  of  the  Advent. 

(13)  The  first  part  of  this  chapter  draws  attention  to 
the  Apostles'  part  in  the  conversion  of  Thessalonica. 
From  this  point  (roughly  speaking)  to  the  end  of  chap, 
iii.,  the  action  of  the  converts  is  the  chief  subject. 

This  verse  differs  from  the  original  in  several  par- 
ticulars of  more  or  less  importance.  Literally  trans- 
lated, it  would  run  thus :  And  for  thu  cause  we  too 
thank  God  unceasingly,  that,  on  receiving  a  word  of 
hearing  at  our  lips  of  God,  ye  welcomed,  not  a  word 
of  men,  but  (as  it  is  in  truth)  a  word  of  God,  which 
also,  etc. 

For  this  cause— viz.,  because  of  the  labours  we 
went  through  to  teach  you,  which  we  are  thankful  were 
not  wasted.  We  too,  as  well  as  you.  The  two  words 
rendered  "  received  "  are  not  the  same;  the  first  meaning 
merely  an  outward  reception,  the  second  the  welcome 

fiven.  The  words  "  it "  and  "  as  "  (as  the  italics  show) 
o  not  stand  in  the  Greek.  St.  Paul  is  not  expressing 
so  much  his  gratitude  for  the  manner  in  which  tl» 
word  was  greeted,  as  for  the  essential  character  of 
what  was  greeted 

The  word  of  God  which  ye  heard  of  us.— 
The  same  phrase  as  in  Heb.  iv.  2.  which  is  there  ren- 
dered, "  the  word  preached."  "  The  word  might  hare 
been,  so  far  as  you  knew,  a  mere  word  tyoken  b*  «•—■ 
ordinary  men — but  it  was  in  reality  a^word  of  God, 
and  so  you  found  when  you  embraced  it" 

You  that  believe.— It  could  have  no  effect  with- 
out  this  condition.     (See  Heb.  iv.  2.) 

(14)  For  ye.— "The  effectual  power  of  this  word 
upon  you  is  shown  in  your  joining  the  Church  in  spite 
of  such  difficulties."  . 

Followers.— Better,   imitators.     The  cnurcfies 
Juda»  are  probably  selected  for  example,  not  only  as 
being  the  oldest  and  best-organised  churches,  oat  t*e 
most  afflicted,  both  by  want  (Acts  xi.  29;  xxiv.  U  :  Bam. 
xv.  26),  and  (chiefly)  by  persecution  from  the  Jewn. 

Your  own  countrymen.— See 
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It  was  always  the  Jewishpolicy to  .persecute _  by  . 

of  others.    Evidently  the  Thessaloman  Church  u  almost 

entirely  Gentile.  -        -        - 

(is)  Who  both  killed.-A  tremendous  m*«etr» 
igainst  the  Jews,  the  purpose  of  which  is  (1)  to  show 
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to  Visit  tliem  again* 


prophets,  and  have  persecuted1  us;  and  loi,chasedui0ut. 
they  please  not  God,  and  are  contrary  to 
all  men :  <16)  forbidding  us  to  speak  to  the 
Gentiles  that  they  might  be  saved,  to  fill 
up  their  sins  alway:  for  the  wrath  is 
come  upon  them  to  the  uttermost. 

<17>  But  we,  brethren,  being  taken 
from  you  for  a  short  time  in  presence, 
not  in   heart,"  endeavoured  the   more 


2  Or,  glorying. 


abundantly  to  see  your  face  with 
great  desire.  <18)  Where-  chaps  u  17_ 
fore  we  would  have  come  iii.  10.  Hopes 
unto  you  even  I  Paul,  J^M^?^ 
once  and  again ;  but  newal  of  inter- 
Satan  hindered  us.  <1£»  For  course- 
what  is  our  hope,  or  joy,  or  crown 
of  rejoicing  ? 2  Are  not  even  ye  in 
the  presence  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 


the  deep  sympathy  of  St.  Paul  with  the  persecuted 
Thessalouiaus,  and  his  indignation  against  the  per- 
secutors ;  (2)  to  make  them  see  still  more  deeply  the 
value  of  their  faith  hy  the  efforts  made  to  keep  it 
from  them.  Objection  is  often  made  to  St.  John's 
Gospel  on  the  ground  that  no  born  Jew  could  have 
written  of  "  the  Jews  "  in  the  bitter  way  so  common 
in  that  book,  or  viewed  them  so  completely  as  a 
separate  body  from  himself.  This  passage,  in  an 
indubitable  epistle  of  "a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews," 
seems  a  satisfactory  answer.  The  memories  of  St. 
Stephen's  speech  (Acts  vii.  52)  seem  to  be  waking  in  the 
mind  of  him  who  was  once  a  persecuting  Jew  himself. 

Have  persecuted. — Take  the  marginal  version, 
"chased"  (not  "have  chased")  "us  violently  out  of 
Thessalonica." 

They  please  not  God— (though  to  serve  and  please 
Him  was  the  special  purpose  for  which  the  nation  was 
set  apart,)  "and  are  at  cross  purposes  with  all  man- 
kind." The  historian  Tacitus  gives,  as  a  characteristic 
of  the  race,  "  an  attitude  of  hostility  and  hatred  towards 
all  others."     Juvenal  makes  the  same  accusation. 

(16)  Forbidding  us  to  speak  to  the  Gentiles.— 
The  Apostle  indicates  the  special  way  in  which  their 
contrariety  showed  itself. 

To  fill  up. — Literally,  unto  the  filling  tip.  Not 
exactly  their  intention  in  forbidding,  but  the  end  to 
which  such  conduct  was  steadily  ("  alway ")  tending. 
(Again  comp.  Acts  vii.  51,  and  Matt,  xxiii.  32.)  St. 
Paul  seems  to  mean  that  there  may  be  a  certain  sum  of 
wickedness  which  God  will  allow  a  nation,  a  church,  a 
person,  to  complete,  before  cutting  them  off  from  all 
spiritual  help ;  the  Jews  were  industriously  labouring 
to  complete  the  sum. 

For% — The  Greek  word  is  hut ;  and  the  point  is 
this : — "  The  Jews  have  been  working  up  to  the  rounded 
perfection  of  their  sin ;  but  (they  had  not  much  left  to 
do)  the  wrath  burst  suddenly  upon  them  to  its  utter- 
most." The  word  for  "  is  come  "  (which  should  be  the 
simple  preterite  "  came ")  is  the  same  as  that  used 
in  Matt.  xii.  28,  Luke  xi.  20,  of  a  sudden,  unexpected 
apparition.  "The  wrath  "  is  the  wrath  from  which 
Jesus  is  delivering  us  (chap.  i.  10),  and  it  had  already 
come  upon  the  Jews,  though  its  outward  manifestation 
:n  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  not  to  come  yet 
awhile.  The  particular  moment  at  which  St.  Paul 
means  that  the  wrath  "came"  must  have  been  the 
moment  of  their  final  rejection  of  the  Messiah. 

(17)  But  we,  brethren. — Now  comes  a  change  of 
subject:  no  longer  the  memories  of  the  time  when 
St.  Paul  was  among  them,  but  his  hopes  and  fears 
about  them  since  he  left. 

"  But  while  you  were  being  persecuted  by  these 
reprobate  Jews,  we,  who  were  driven  away  from  you, 
were  longing  to  come  back  to  see  whether  your  faith 
was  such  an  effectual  working  faith  as  to  support  you 
through  it  all." 


Taken  from  you. — Literally,  bereaved  from  you — 
i.e.,  bereaved  by  being  torn  from  30U ;  a  return  to  the 
simile  of  the  mother  (ii.  7),  or  father  (ii.  11). 

The  more  abundantly. — "So  far  were  we  from 
the  proverb,  'out  of  sight,  out  of  mind,'  that  our  very 
absence  gave  us  a  greater  yearning  after  your  pre- 
sence "  (1  Cor.  v.  3). 

(18)  We  would. — Not  merely  a  conditional  tense,  but 
"  we  were  ready  to  come — meant  to  come." 

Even  I  Paul.— Rather,  that  is  to  say,  I,  Paul,  not 
as  if  it  were  a  great  thing  that  one  like  him  should  have 
such  a  wish,  but  showing  that  Silas  and  Timothy  had 
not  shared  his  intention.  AVhy  had  they  not  ?  The 
answer  shows  the  minute  truthfulness  of  the  Acts. 
Timothy,  apparently,  did  not  at  first  leave  Thessalonica 
with  St.  Paul  (Acts  xvii.  10,  where  the  Greek  seems 
definitely  to  exclude  him).  Both  Silas  and  Timothy 
were  left  at  Bercea  (Acts  xvii.  14).     It  was  during  this 

Eeriod  that  St.  Paul  felt  so  eager  a  desire  to  return  to 
is  persecuted  children.  We  cannot  tell  on  what  two 
definite  occasions  the  desire  was  almost  taking  shape  ; 
but  possibly  his  longing  may  have  been  stimulated  by 
seeing  his  messengers  start  for  the  north,  first  when  he 
sent  for  his  two  companions  (Acts  xvii.  15),  and 
seeundly  when  he  despatched  Timothy  himself  to  Thes- 
salonica (chap.  iii.  2). 

But  Satan  hindered.— How,  cannot  be  decided; 
but  St.  Paul  has  no  doubt  that  his  disappointment  was 
a  direct  manifestation  of  the  work  of  evil,  not  a  leading 
of  God  to  stay  where  he  was.  Elsewhere  he  is  quite  as 
clear  that  the  obstruction  of  his  own  plans  is  owing  to 
God.  (See  Acts  xvi.  6,  7;  1  Cor.  xvi.  12,  where  the 
will  spoken  of  is  not  Apollos'  will,  but  God's.)  The 
difficulty  is  to  tell  in  each  case  whether  God  is  directly 
saving  us  from  a  worse  course,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  or 
permitting  a  momentary,  and  yet  if  rightly  used  a  dis- 
ciplinary, triumph  of  evil. 

Satan. — The  Thessalonians,  though  originally  Gen- 
tiles, had  doubtless  beeu  taught  enough  at  their  con- 
version to  recognise  the  word.  Though  it  is  quite 
clear  from  other  passages  (e.g.,  1  Cor.  vii.  5 ;  2  Thess. 
ii.  9;  1  Tim.  iii.  7)  that  St.  Paul  believed  in  the 
existence  of  personal  fallen  spirits,  it  cannot  be  posi- 
tively affirmed  that  he  here  means  anything  more  than 
a  personification  of  all  that  is  opposed  to  God — the 
hostility  of  wicked  men,  &c. 

(19)  "  "We  were  most  anxious  to  come  and  stablish  yon. 
for  we  should  lose  all  our  hope  and  joy  and  honours  if 
Christ  should  come  and  we  should  have  lost  you." 

Our  hope— i.e.,  the  object  on  which  our  hopes  are 
centered. 

Crown  of  rejoicing. — Or,  of  boasting ;  "  crown 
that  we  are  proud  to  wear,"  like  victors  in  the  games. 
For  the  meaning  of  such  phrases,  see  Note  on  chap.  i.  3. 

Even  ye — (not  necessarily  excluding  other  con- 
verts) just  you,  and  others  lil-e  you. 

In  the  presence. — "  It  is  the  thought  of  presenting 
you  to  Him  that  thrills  us  with  hope,  joy,  pride — the 
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The  Mission  of  Tirnotheus 


I.   THESSALONIANS,   III. 


to  Comfort  them. 


at  his  coming  ?a     t20)  For  ye   are  our 
glory  and  joy. 

CHAPTER  III.— «  Wherefore  when 
we  could  no  longer  forbear,  we  thought 
it  good  to  be  left  at  Athens  alone; 
<2)  and  sent  Tirnotheus,  our  brother, 
and  minister  of  God,  and  our  fellow- 
labourer  in  the  gospel  of  Christ,  to 
establish  you,  and  to  comfort  you  con- 


:  2  Cor.  1. 14  ;  PhiL 
4.  1. 


A.I ).  :>i. 

6  Acts  14.  22 
2  Tim.  a  12. 

C  John  13.  19 
16.  1,4. 


cerning  your  faith:  <3>  that  no  man 
should  be  moved  by  these  afflictions: 
for  yourselves  know  that  we  are  ap- 
pointed thereunto.*  <*)  For  verily,  wh. -ii 
we  were  with  you,  we  told  you  t>. 
that  we  should  suffer  tribulation ;'  even 
as  it  came  to  pass,  and  ye  know.  <■' 
this  cause,  when  I  could  no  longer  for- 
bear, I  sent  to  know  your  faith,  lest  by 
some  means  the  tempter1'  have  tempted 


thought  of  wearing  such  a  decoration  before  Sim." 
(Comp.  2  Cor.  xi.  2.) 

III. 

(i)  We  could  no  longer  forbear.— The  Greek 
word  contains  the  metaphor  of  a  vessel  over-fall  and 
bursting  with  its  contents.  "  We  "  must  be  understood 
here  by  the  limitation  of  chap.  ii.  18,  and  by  the  direct  sin- 
gular of  verse  5,  to  mean  St.  Paul  alone,  not  him  and  Silas. 

To  be  left  at  Athens  alone.— The  difficulty  of 
interpreting  this  passage  so  as  to  agree  with  Acts  xvii. 
15,  16  ;  xviii.  5,  is  not  a  light  one.  Prom  those  pas- 
sages it  would  appear  that  immediately  upon  reaching 
Athens,  St.  Paul  sent  word  back  to  Macedonia,  by  the 
friends  who  had  escorted  him,  that  St.  Silas  and  St. 
Timothy  should  join  him  at  once ;  but  that  some  delay 
took  place,  and  that  St.  Paul  had  arrived  at  Corinth 
before  his  companions  reached  him;  that  they  conse- 
quently never  were  with  him  at  Athens.  In  that  case, 
"  to  be  left  alone "  must  mean,  "  We  resolved  not  to 
keep  with  us  the  brethren  who  escorted  us ;"  and  the 
"sent"'  of  verse  2  will  mean  that  he  gave  them  a 
message  to  Timothy  that  he  should  go  back  to  Thessa- 
lonica  (presumably  from  Bercea),  before  joining  St.  Paul 
at  Athens  ;  for  the  tense  of  the  Greek  verb  "to  be  left  " 
absolutely  necessitates  an  act  of  parting  with  some 
one  -.  it  cannot  mean,  "  We  were  willing  to  endure  lone- 
liness a  little  longer."  But  such  an  interpretation  suits 
ill  with  Acts  xvii.  15 ;  it  is  hard  to  identify  an  urgent 
message  to  "come  with  all  speed"  with  a  command 
to  make  such  a  detour.  It  seems,  therefore,  most 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  Silas  and  Timothy  joined 
St.  Paul  forthwith  at  Athens,  and  were  almost  as  soon 
sent  back  into  Macedonia, — Silas  to  Beroea  or  Philippi, 
and  Timothy  to  Thessalonica.  This  would  explain  St. 
Paul's  being  left  alone,  an  expression  which  would 
hardly  have  been  used  had  Silas  remained  with  him  at 
Athens,  as  some  (misled  by  the  word  "  we  ")  have  sup- 
posed ;  and  also  it  explains  how  in  Acts  xviii.  5  both 
Timothy  and  Silas  come  from  Macedonia  to  Corinth. 
The  despatching  of  Silas  from  Athens  is  not  mentioned 
here,  simply  because  it  had  no  particular  interest  for 
the  Thessalonians.  If  the  two  men  did  not  reach  St. 
Paid  at  all  during  the  time  he  was  at  Athens,  after 
receiving  so  imperative  a  message,  they  must  have  been 
very  slow,  for  a  week  would  have  allowed  ample  time 
for  their  journey  from  Bercea,  and  Acts  xvii.  17,  xviii.  1 
certainly  imply  a  much  longer  period  of  residence  there. 
"To  be  left  alone"  was  a  great  trial  to  St.  Paul's 
affectionate  nature:  such  a  sacrifice  may  well  impress 
the  Thessalonians  with  the  strength  of  his  love  for 
them. 

(2)  Sent.— It  may  possibly  mean  that  a  message  was 
despatched  to  him  at  Bercea,  ordering  him  to  go,  but  is 
far  more  naturally  understood  if  Timothy  were  at 
A.thens  at  the  time. 


And  minister  .  .  .—The  text  here,  according  to  tba 
judgment  of  most  of  the  best  editors  (though  Tischeu- 
dorf  in  his  last  edition  has  modified  his  opinion),  is  in- 
terpolated, and  the  verse  should  run:  "our  brother, 
and  God's  fellow-worker  in  the  gospel  of  Christ." 
Timothy  being  a  person  so  well  known  at  Theeealonica. 
it  is  difficult  to  see  why  he  should  be  thus  particularised, 
unless  he  was  the  bearer  of  the  letter,  and  St.  Paul 
wished  to  insist  upon  their  paying  him  due  deference 
in  spite  of  his  youth. 

To  establish,  perhaps  in  the  sense  of  perfecting 
their  organisation. 

To  comfort  is  here  equivalent  to  "  to  encourage." 

(3)  Moved,  or  more  literally,  seduced.  The  Tery 
peculiar  word  in  the  original  means,  in  the  first  in- 
stance,  the  fawning  of  an  animal  upon  its  master:  then. 
through  the  intermediate  sense  of  "  wheedling,*'  it 
comes  to  mean  the  gradual  detachment  of  a  person 
from  his  resolution  by  any  insinuating  representation."*. 
whether  of  flattery  or  (as  here)  of  fear.  The  next  word 
should  be  in  or  in  the  midst  of,  rather  than  "  by " , 
therefore  (though  both  may  be  included)  their  own 
"afflictions"  are  chiefly  meant,  not  St.  Paul's. 

For  yourselves.  —  "  Your  previous  expectation 
that  Christianity  involved  the  suffering  of  persecution 
ought  to  be  enough  to  prevent  you  now  from  losing 
your  faith." 

We   are    appointed    thereunto.— The    "we 
means  all  Christian  people:    their  election    into  the 
Church  must  needs   be  an  election   to  suffering  (see 
marg.  refs.).    "  No  cross,  no  crown." 

(4)  For  verily,  when  .  .  .—To  appreciate  the 
nature  of  the  argument,  see  the  passages  referred  to  in 
the  margin.  ..   ....... 

(5)  For  this  cause.—"  Because  I  knew  that  tempta- 
tion was  sure  to  overtake  you,  I  sent  to  see  « 

our  work  still  lived,  and  was  likely  to  live,  in  spite 
of  it."  .       .  A, 

To  know  your  faith.—"  To  ascertain  whether  yon 
still  believed: "  only  the  form  courteously  implies  that 
the  faith  was  certainly  there,  and  St.  Paul  only  sent  to 
"  make  assurance  doubly  sure." 

The  tempter.— See  Matt.  iv.  3.  The  word  and  to* 
tense  in  the  Greek  imply,  not  only  that  it  is  his  charac- 
ter  to  tempt,  but  that  it  is  his  constant  occupation. 

Have  tempted  you  .  .  .  .-The  original  .. 
no  doubt  on  the  writer's  part  that  the  Theasakrauui* 
liad  been  tempted ;  the  only  doubt  was,  how  they  had 
borne  it.  The  striking  out  of  the  comma  after  tempted 
you,"  and  reading  the  clauses  quickly  together,  will  giro 
a  fair  notion  ofthe  purport.  It  might  be  paraphrased. 
» Lest,  in  consequence  of  the  temptations  which  the 
tempter  brought  against  you,  our  tod  should Trove  m 
vain"  The  "temptations"  were  those  of  persecution, 
and  the  time  at  which  they  befell,  the  same  as  in  « 
4,  "  it  came  to  pass." 
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Return  of  Timotheus. 


I.   THESSALONIANS,   III. 


Joy  over  llieir  well-heing. 


you, 

now 


and  our  labour  be  in  vain."    (6)  But 
when   Timotheus  came  from  you 


unto  us,6  and  brought  us  good  tidings 
of  your  faith  and  charity,  and  that  ye 
have  good  remembrance  of  us  always, 
desiring  greatly  to  see  us,  as  we  also 
to  see  you :  <7)  therefore,  brethren,  we 
were  comforted  over  you  in  all  our 
affliction  and  distress  by  your  faith: 
(8)  for  now  we  live,  if  ye  stand  fast  in 
the  Lord.  (9)  For  what  thanks  can  we 
render c  to  God  again  for  you,  for  all  the 


a  Gal.  4.  11;  Phil. 


d  Rom.  15. 30,  32. 


1  Or,  guide. 


joy  wherewith  we  joy  for  your   sakes 

before   our    God ;    <10>    night    and   day 

praying  exceedingly  that  we  might  see 

your    face/    and    might    perfect    that 

which  is  lacking  in  your  faith  ? 

<n)  Now  God  himself  and  our  Father, 

and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 

j-       j.  n  Chap. iii. 11-13. 

direct l  our  way  unto  you.  Prafer    intro. 

<12^    And   the    Lord    make  ductory  to  the 

you  to  increase  and  abound  instructlon- 

in  love  one  toward  another,  and  toward 

all   men,  even    as  we    do  toward  you: 


(6)  "  "W"e  were  in  great  anxiety,  for  fear  you  should 
have  fallen  away,  and  sent  Timothy  to  see  if  all  was 
well ;  but  now,  all  anxiety  is  over." 

Timotheus  came.— According  to  the  usual  inter- 
pretation of  verses  1,  2,  adopted  above,  this  will  mean 
that  Timothy  had  already  returned  from  his  npssion 
to  Thessalonica,  as  related  in  Acts  xviii.  5,  and  the 
occasion  of  this  present  letter  will  be  St.  Paul's  relief 
at  the  news  brought  by  him. 

Brought  us  good  tidings. — An  enthusiastic  word, 
generally  rendered,  "  preached  us  the  gospel." 

Faith  and  Charity. — The  first  signifies  the  con- 
fidence in  God  which  enabled  them  to  endure  ("  that 
in  all  our  troubles  we  may  put  our  whole  trust  and 
confidence  in  Thy  mercy  ") ;  the  second,  the  tenderness 
with  which  they  helped  one  another  through. 

Good  remembrance. — Not  merely  "clear,  vivid 
remembrance  "  (as  we  say,  "  to  remember  well "),  but 
"a  good,  kind  remembrance,"  as  the  explanation  in 
"  desiring,"  &c,  shows.  The  word  "  good  "  bears  the 
same  significance  in  Matt.  xx.  15 ;  Rom.  v.  7 ;  1  Pet. 
ii.  18.  If  the  Thessalonians  had  been  beginning  to  fall 
away,  they  would  not  have  cared  to  see  their  teachers. 

(?)  In  all  our  affliction  and  distress.— The 
words  give  no  decisive  indication  whether  the  distress 
came  from  within  or  from  without,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  specify  in  what  it  consisted ;  but  either  way  it  suits 
very  well  with  Acts  xviii.  5 — 17 ;  1  Cor.  ii.  3. 

(8)  Now  we  live,  if. — "Now"  contrasts  the  new 
life  and  vigour  which  the  "  gospel  of  their  faith  and 
charity  "  had  infused  into  the  Apostle,  with  the  deadly 
sinking  he  had  felt  at  the  thought  of  their  possible 
apostacy.  At  the  same  time  the  "if"  has  the  half- 
future  sense,  as  though  St.  Paul  meant  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  "life"  was  contingent  upon  their 
continued  steadfastness.  Another  interpretation  has 
been  suggested,  according  to  which  both  the  "  we  "  and 
"ye"  are  perfectly  general,  and  therefore  interchange- 
able, and  the  sense  is  made  to  be  a  vague  proposition, 
"  for  standing  fast  in  the  Lord  is  a  sine  qua  non  of  life  " 
— life  in  the  theological  sense  :  and  parts  of  Rom.  vii. 
and  viii.  are  compared.  This  interpretation,  however, 
suits  the  Greek  as  little  as  the  context. 

(9)  For  what  thanks  can  we  render.  — An 
apology  for  the  enthusiastic  expressions  used  in  the 
three  foregoing  verses.  "  I  may  call  it  a  gospel,  a 
balm  for  all  anxieties,  a  new  life,  for  what  mode  of 
thanksgiving  could  be  deemed  extravagant  in  such  a 
case  of  joy?" 

Before  our  God. — As  in  chap.  i.  3,  the  occasion  on 
which  the  joy  and  thankfulness  bursts  out  is  "in 
prayer ; "    perhaps,   in    connection  with   thanksgiving, 


especially  at.the  great  Eucharistic  Thanksgiving  (1  Cor. 
xiv.  16),  when  he  "  stood  before  the  Lord  "  in  a  special 
manner  (Acts  xiii.  2 ;   comp.  Lev.  i.  3,  11 ;  iii.  1,  et  al.). 

(10)  See  your  face.— Seeing  them  by  proxy  might 
satisfy  for  the  while,  but  not  for  long.  This  exceeding 
importunate,  prayer  is  caused  by  the  feeling  that  it  was 
Satan's  hindrance  (chap.  ii.  18),  not  God's  will,  which 
forbad  the  meeting.  He  would  not  so  have  prayed  to 
go  into  Bithynia  (Acts  xvi.  7),  for  the  essence  of  prayer 
is  to  conform  the  will  to  God's  will. 

That  which  is  lacking  in  your  faith.— Bishop 
Wordsworth  points  out  the  unflattering  faithfulness  of 
St.  Paul's  dealing  with  his  converts.  What  the  de- 
ficiencies were  is  unknown,  but  they  certainly  include 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  dead  and  con- 
cerning the  Advent. 

(U)  God  himself  and  our  Father.— Better,  our 
God  and  Father  Himself.  If  we  are  to  find  any  special 
person  with  whom  the  word  "  Himself  "  is  intended  to 
enforce  a  contrast,  the  contrast  is  probably  not  so 
much  with  the  baffled  efforts  of  St.  Paul,  as  with 
Satan,  who  had  hindered  the  journey.  But  the  word  is 
probably  added  without  such  specific  reference  :  "  May 
God  Himself  direct  us ;  for  in  that  case  who  could 
hinder  p  " 

And  our  Lord  .  .  . — An  important  theological  pas- 
sage. From  the  use  of  the  singular  in  the  vei'b 
"  direct  "  (which  of  course  the  English  cannot  express), 
some  divines  argue  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  doctrine 
of  "  homousion,"  or  substantial  unity  of  the  Son  with 
the  Father:  it  must  not,  however,  be  too  strongly 
pressed,  or  it  might  otherwise  lead  to  the  false  notion 
of  a  personal  unity  between  Them.  Nevertheless,  we 
may  admit  that  the  prayer  (or,  rather,  wish)  implies 
the  equality  of  the  two  Persons,  and  that  it  would  have 
been  inconceivable  for  a  Catholic  Christian  to  have  used 
the  verb  in  the  plural.     (See  2  Thess.  ii.  17.) 

(!2)  And  the  Lord  make  you.— The  word  you  in 
the  Greek  is  emphatic  and  stands  first.  The  wish  in 
the  previous  verse  concerned  the  writers  :  "  But  you 
(whether  we  come  or  not)  may  the  Lord  make,"  &c. 
By  "  the  Lord "  here  St.  Paul  seems  to  mean  not 
only  the  Son :  the  word  appears  to  be  an  equivalent  for 
the  name  of  God. 

Increase  and  abound. — These  words  make  the 
readers  think  first  of  progress  and  then  of  the  state  to 
which  the  progress  will  bring  them — "  Multiply  you  in 
love  until  you  have  enough  and  to  spare  of  it " — and  the 
same  progress  is  expressed  by  the  objects  of  the  swell- 
ing charity:  "  So  that  you  may  not  only  love  one  another 
abundantly,  but  all  mankind  — missionary  efforts  being 
the  supreme  work  of  Christian  love — "  such  lovinj* 
missionary  work  "  (the  writers  go  on  to  say)  "  as  our* 
among  you." 
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(13>  to  the  end  he  may  stablish  your 
hearts  unblameable  in  holiness  before 
God,  even  our  Father,  at  the  coming  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  all  his  saints." 

CHAPTEE  IV.— W  Furthermore  then 

•    l_8    we  Deseecnl  vou>  brethren, 

OnThe^uty of  and  exhort2   you    by  the 

chastity.  Lord  Jesus,  that  as  ye  have 


e  Rom.  12.  2; 
Bpl).  5. 17. 

1  Or,  request 

2  Or,  beseech 

d  1  Sam.  21.  5. 


received  of  us  how  ye  ought  to  walk* 
and  to  please  God,  so  ye  would  abound 
more  and  more.  <2>  For  ye  know  what 
commandments  we  gave  you  by  tli. 
Lord  Jesus.  <3>  For  this  is  the  will  ..t 
God,c  even  your  sanctification,  that  ye 
should  abstain  from  fornication  :  W  that 
every  one  of  you  should  know  how  to 
possess  his  vessel d  in  sanctification  and 


(13)  To  the  end. — A  beautiful  connection  of  thought. 
Perfect  and  settled  sanctification  in  the  eyes  of  God  is 
the  object  in  view,  and  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be 
attained  is  growing  and  overflowing  love  toward  man- 
kind. (See  Col.  iii.  14.)  St.  Paul  is  already  thinking, 
probably,  how  he  shall  treat  the  subject  of  chastity  in 
the  next  chapter.    (See  Note  on  chap.  iv.  6.) 

Before  God  ...  at  the  coming.— The  hearts 
are  to  be  unblamably  holy  before  God  —  not  only  all 
through  life,  but  alsoat  the  Judgment  Day,  when  Jesus 
Christ  is  to  judge  us  in  the  Father's  presence.  Though 
He  has  "  committed  all  judgment  unto  the  Son " 
(John  v.  22),  yet  the  judgment  is  His  own,  and  the  Son 
is  the  agent  by  whom  He  judges,  just  as  He  is  the 
agent  by  whom  He  creates  (see  Acts  xvii.  31) : 
therefore  in  that  day  it  is  in  the  Father's  sight  rather 
than  in  the  Son's  (though  there  can  be  no  divergence 
between  Them)  that  we  are  to  be  able  to  clear  ourselves. 

With  all  his  saints — i.e.,  attended  by  them  :- 

"Thousand,  thousand  saints  attending, 
Swell  the  triumph  of  His  train." 

The  word  might  possibly  be  stretched  to  include  the 
holy  angels  (Deut.  xxxiii.  2 ;  Dan.  iv.  13,  et  al.) ;  but 
here  we  may  more  probably  suppose  that  St.  Paul  is 
anticipating  his  teaching  of  chap.  iv.  14,  and  besides, 
the  Greek  seems  almost  to  indicate  that  these  "  saints  " 
are  to  be  assessors  in  the  judgment — an  honour  to  be 
given  only  to  holy  men.  (Comp.  Luke  xxii.  30 ;  John 
v.  28 ;  1  Cor.  vi.  3,  et  al.) 

IY. 

(!)  We  now  approach  the  practical  portion  of  the 
Epistle.  The  first  point  on  which  the  Thessalonians 
need  instruction  is  in  the  matter  of  social  purity  (verses 
1—8). 

Furthermore  hardly  expresses  the  original.  St. 
Paul  is  not  adding  a  further  injunction,  for  he  has  as 
yet  given  none.  It  is  literally,  For  the  rest,  then  ;  and 
serves  to  introduce  the  conclusion  of  the  letter. 

Beseech.— The  marginal  request  is  better,  the  word 
being  one  of  calm  and  friendly  asking,  implying  that 
the  person  so  addressed  will  recognise  the  propriety  of 
complying. 

Exhort  is  correct,  though  "encourage"  suits  the 
context  a  little  better,  as  assuming  that  they  are 
already  so  acting,  but  not  with  enough  heart. 

By 'the  Lord.— Bettor,  in  the  Lord.  It  is  not 
an  adjuration,  as  in  Bom.  xii.  1,  but  states  the  authori- 
tative ground  of  his  request.  "  We  encourage  you,  on 
the  strength  of  our  union  in  the  Lord  Jesus."  (Comp. 
chap.  i.  1.) 

How  ye  ought  to  walk.— Literally,  the  how.  It 
indicates  that  part  of  the  apostolic  tradition  was  a 
systematic  moral  code,  almost  as  if  it  were  the  title  of  a 
well-known  book.  "  We  gave  you  the '  How  ye  ought  to 
walk,  so  as  to  please  God.'  "  The  best  texts  add  imme- 
diately after,  "  even  as  also  ye  walk." 

39* 


Abound  more  and  more.— Or.  still  more.  "Yon 
did  receive  of  w  the  rules  of  a  holy  life ;  you  are  living 
by  them,  and  that  to  a  very  large  degree  ;  but  we  beg 
you  and  encourage  you.  on  the  f&ith  of  Christiana,  to  be 
still  more  lavish  in  your  self-denial." 

(2)  For  ye  know.— He  calls  on  the  Thessalonians* 
memory  to  support  his  statement,  "  ye  received ; M  at  tbe 
same  time  awakening  their  interest  to  catch  the  special 
point  next  to  come,  by  laying  stress  on  "  what  command- 
ments." 

By  the  Lord  Jesus.— Not  as  if  the  Lord  were  tbe 
person  who  took  the  commandments  from  St.  Paul  to 
the  Thessalonians,  but  the  person  by  means  of  whose 
inspiration  St.  Paul  was  enabled  to  give  such  eon* 
inandments. 

(3)  For.— The  word  further  enforces  the  appeal  to 
their  memory :  *  Ye  know  what  commandment-* 

for  this  (you  will  recollect)  is  what  God  wants;"  "a 
commandment  given  through  the  Lord  Jesus,"  being, 
of  course,  identical  with  "  God's  will." 

Your  sanctification.— In  apposition  to  the  word 
this.  The  mere  conversion,  justification,  salvation  of 
us  are  not  the  aim  of  God :  He  would  have  us  holy. 
The  general  idea  of  sanctification  passes  however  here, 
as  the  following  clauses  show,  into  the  more  limited 
sense  of  purification. 

Fornication.— The  word  is  often  used  in  late  Greek 
for  any  kind  of  impurity,  as,  e.g.,  1  Cor.  y.  1,  of  incest ; 
but  here  it  must  be  understood  in  its  strict  sense.  To 
the  Gentile  mind,  while  the  wickedness  of  adultery  or 
incest  was  fully  recognised,  it  was  a  novelty  to  be  told 
that  fornication  was  a  "  deadly  sin ;  "  hence  the  strange 
connection  in  which  it  stands  in  the  Synodal  tettarto 
the  Gentile  churches  (Acts  xv.  20,  29 ;  xxi.  25).  This 
consideration  also  makes  it  easier  to  understand  bow 
St.  Paul  can  praise  these  Gentile  Tbessakmians  so 
heartily,  although  they  need  earnest  correction  on  this 
vital  point.  It  is  a  true  instance  of  the  sacerdotal 
metriopathy  (or,  compassionate  consideration)  towards 
the  ignorant  and  deceived.    (See  Heb.  v.  I.  I 

(*)  Should  know.— Tho  clause  is  simply  parallel 
to  the  last,  and,  with  it.  explains  the  word  "sancb- 
fication."  The  Bulgarian  Father.  Theophylact,  says 
pointedly  in  reference  to  the  word  -  to  know  or 
"understand,"  "He  indicates  that  chashtyw  a  matter 
that  requires  self -discipline  and  study.      (Oomp.  fipn. 

T*T©  possess  his  vessel.-The  word  rendered  "to 
possess"  should  rather  be  translated, to  prom  W* 
gZin  possession  of.  The  word  "  vessel  here  has  been 
mterpreted  in  two  wavs:  (1)  *"s  w"e.;  ..  K-iSf 
body/'  In  favour  of  (1)  it  is  argued  that  (white 
"gaining  possession  of  one's  own  body"  is  unmtelh- 
giSe),"  acquiring  a  wife  of  one  s  own  "  "  sn  oroWjr 
Greek  expression;    that   in  this  contex t       a «« 

or  -instrument,"  is  an  «>^!TO  "ijS^JEl. 
phor;  that  the  word  was  famdiar  to  Hebrew  fpeakers 
Ei  that  sense  (e.g.,  Ahasuerus  says  of  VashU,  m  one 
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in  Holiness  and  Purity* 


honour ;  <5)  not  in  the  lust  of  con- 
cupiscence, even  as  the  Gentiles  which 
know  not  God :  (6)  that  no  man  go 
beyond  and  defraud 1  his  brother  in  any 
matter : 2  because  that  the  Lord  is  the 


all   such,  as  we  also   have 
you  and  testified.      W  For 


1  Or,   oppress,   or, 
overreach. 

2  Or,  inthematt'T.  '■ 

3  Or,  rejectetli. 


avenger  of 
forewarned 

God  hath  not  called  us  unto  unclean- 
ness,  but  unto  holiness.  ^  He  there- 
fore that  despiseth,3  despiseth  not  man, 


of  the  Targums,  "My  vessel  which  I  use  is  neither 
Median  nor  Persian,  but  Chaldee " ) ;  that  St.  Peter 
(1  Pet.  iii.  7)  uses  the  word  of  the  wife.  But  it  may  be 
answered  that  this  interpretation  does  not  suit  our 
context ;  first,  because  it  would  be  laying  an  emphatic  and 
binding  veto  upon  celibacy,  if  "each  one"  is  "to  acquire 
a  wife  of  his  own ;  "  secondly,  because  of  the  verb  "  to 
know,"  it  certainly  being  no  part  of  a  religious  man's 
duty  "to  know  how  to  procure  a  wife; "  thirdly,  because 
the  Greek  cannot  be  translated  "  a  vessel  (or  wife)  of  his 
own,"  but  "  his  own  vessel "  (or  wife) — literally,  tlie 
vessel  of  himself — and  to  speak  of  il  procuring  "  the 
wife  who  is  already  one's  own  seems  unmeaning. 
Furthermore,  although  the  quotations  from  the  Targums 
are  certainly  to  the  point,  that  from  St.  Peter  distinctly 
points  the  other  way,  inasmuch  as  the  wife  is  called 
"  the  weaker  vessel  of  the  two,"  evidently  meaning 
that  the  husband  is  also  "  a  vessel."  Thus  we  are 
driven  to  suppose  that  (2)  the  "  vessel "  is  the  man's  own 
self.  This  usage  also  is  well  supported.  In  1  Sam. 
xxi.  5,  it  is  used  in  precisely  this  seuse,  and  in  the  same 
context,  as  well  as  in  1  Pet.  iii.  7.  The  passages,  how- 
ever, usually  quoted  in  support  of  this  interpretation 
from  2  Cor.  iv.  7,  Philo,  Barnabas,  Lucretius,  &c.,  do 
not  seem  quite  parallel ;  for  there  the  word  signifies  a 
"  vessel,"  in  the  sense  of  a  receptacle  for  containing 
something;  here  it  is  rather  "  an  instrument "  or  "im- 
plement "  for  doing  something.  Hence  it  approaches 
more  nearly  to  the  use  in  such  phrases  as  Acts  ix.  15, 
"  a  vessel  of  choice,"  or  even  (though  the  Greek  word  is 
different)  to  Rom.  vi.  13.  "  The  vessel  of  himself  " 
(the  "  himself  "  being  in  the  Greek  strongly  empha- 
sised) means,  not  "  the  vessel  which  is  his  own,"  but 
"  the  vessel  or  instrument  which  consists  of  himself." 
Thus  the  body,  which  of  course  is  chiefly  meant  here, 
is  not  dissociated  from  the  man's  personality,  as  in 
the  fanciful  Platonism  of  Philo,  but  almost  identified 
with  it :  the  Incarnation  has  taught  us  the  true  dignity 
of  the  body.  Thus  it  becomes  easy  to  understand  what 
is  meant  by  "  knowing  how  to  gain  possession  of  "  such 
an  instrument  as  the  body  with  its  many  faculties, 
rescuing  it  from  its  vile  prostitution,  and  wielding  it 
wisely  for  its  proper  uses.  So  the  same  Greek  verb 
is  used,  and  mistranslated  in  our  version,  in  Luke 
xxi.  19,  "  In  your  patience  possess  ye  your  souls." 

In  sanctiflcation  and  honour.— The  circum- 
stances in  which — almost  the  means  by  which — the  man 
may  acquire  and  keep  this  skilful  power  over  life  instru- 
ment : — "  in  a  course  of  self -purification  and  of  self -re- 
verence." The  reverence  due  to  the  instrument  is 
brought  out  in  a  passage  of  St.  Peter  evidently  modelled 
upon  this  (1  Pet.  iii.  7).  (Comp.  also  2  Tim.  ii.  21,  "  an  in- 
strument for  honourable  purposes,  and  to  be  honourably 
treated,  consecrated,  and  handy  for  its  owner's  use.") 

(5)  Not  in  the  lust  of  concupiscence,  for  such  a 
method  of  using  one's  faculties,  such  an  attempt  to 
acquire  mastery  of  vital  powers,  is  really  to  abandon 
them  altogether  to  others.  This  notion  is  involved  in 
the  very  word  here  translated  "  lust,"  which  is  more 
often  rendered  "  passion,"  and  implies  something  which 
befalls  a  man.  something  done  to  him:  "Not  in  the 
helpless  passivity  of  concupiscence "  or  uncontrolled 
desire. 


The  Gentiles  which  know  not  God.— Mind 
the  punctuation.  The  readers  of  the  letter  were  "  Gen- 
tiles which  knew  God."  Their  brother  Thessaloniaus 
are  held  up  to  them  as  melancholy  examples  of  men 
who  are  trying  in  the  wrong  way  to  show  their  power 
over  themselves.  Remark  that  this  is  not  one  of  the 
crimes  which  he  alleges  against  Jews. 

(6)  That  no  man.— The  form  of  the  Greek  shows 
that  this  is  not  exactly  parallel  with  the  preceding 
clauses,  as  if  it  ran,  "  this  is  God's  will,  your  sanctifi- 
cation,  for  you  to  abstain,  for  you  to  know  how  to 
possess,  for  you  not  to  go  beyond,"  &c.  It  is  a  final 
clause,  expressing  the  purpose  of  such  continence  as 
has  just  been  described.  Men  are  to  be  chaste  aud 
self-possessed,  not  only  for  their  own  salvation's  sake. 
but  in  justice  to  their  brethren.  In  chap.  iii.  12.  13, 
they  were  to  love  for  the  sake  of  becoming  holy ;  here 
they  are  to  be  holy  for  the  sake  of  charity — a  blessed 
action  and  reaction. 

Defraud  his  brother. — The  original  word  implies 
a  rapacious  dishonesty,  of  which  any  person  is  guilty 
who  gives  the  rein  to  his  lusts,  especially  the  adulterer. 
The  substantive  formed  from  it  is  usually  translated 
covetousness,  and  is  generally  thought  to  be  used  in 
this  special  sense  in  Eph.  v.  3 ;  Col.  iii.  5.  When  all 
men  are  brethren  the  sin  becomes  worse. 

In  any  matter  should  undoubtedly  be  in  tht. 
matter.  St.  Paul  chooses  the  phrase  for  delicacy's  sake, 
both  here  and  in  2  Cor.  vii.  11. 

Because  that  the  Lord. —  Again  an  anticipation 
of  the  Advent,  for  the  vengeance  meant  is  that  of  the 
Judgment  Day,  not  the  natural  retribution  which  carnal 
sin  brings  with  it.  The  "Lord,"  therefore,  in  this  context 
probably  means  more  particularly  the  Incarnate  Son, 
who  has  a  special  claim  upon  men's  bodies  (1  Cor.  vi.  13). 

Have  forewarned.— Rather,  did  forewarn.  It 
was  part  of  the  Apostles'  original  teaching  at  Thessa- 
lonica. 

(7)  For  God.— This  gives  the  reason  for  stating  that 
the  Lord  will  take  vengeance  on  such  sins;  because  they 
are  not  part  of  the  terms  on  which  His  Father  called  us. 
It  should  be  "did  not  call."  These  verses  7.  8,  sum 
up  the  little  disquisition,  returning  to  the  principle 
announced  in  verse  3. 

Unto  uncleanness,  but  unto  holiness.— The 
preposition  translated  "  unto  "  has  the  same  force  in 
Gal.  v.  13,  "Called  unto  liberty,"  and  Eph.  ii.  10. 
"  Created  unto  good  works."  It  implies  not  so  much  the 
definite  end  to  which  we  are  invited,  as  the  terms  on 
which  the  invitation  will  still  stand;  for  the  call  is  not 
yet  accomplished.  (See  Note  on  chap.  ii.  12.)  The  second 
"  unto  "  in  the  Greek  is  simply  "  in,"  used  in  the  same 
sense  as  in  verse  4.  Paraphrase,  "  For  God  did  not  call 
us  on  the  understanding  that  we  might  be  unclean,  but 
by  the  way  of  sanctiflcation ." 

Holiness  is  a  mistranslation  for  sand ijicat ion. 
The  process,  not  the  quality,  is  meant. 

(8)  "  So  you  see  that  to  act  contumeliously  in  the 
matter  is  to  act  contumeliously  not  only  towards  your 
neighbour,  but  towards  God  Himself,  and  that.  too.  after 
He  has  given  you  a  gift  which  should  have  preserved 
you  from  these  corruptions." 
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Lrutlicrlij  1 


but  God,  who  hath  also  given  unto  us 
his  holy  Spirit. 

*9)  But    as   touching   brotherly   love 

Cha  iv  9—12  ^6  UQQ^  n0*  tliat  *  write 
OnaPreJulating  unto  you : a  for  ye  yourselves 
Christian  fel-  are  taught  of  God  *  to 
low-feeling.  loye  Qne  another>      (10)  And 


o  eta.  5. 1. 

6  Jer.   31.    33,  34  : 
John  6.  45;  HeU 
8.  10, 11. 
c  2  Thess.  a  10. 


indeed  ye  do  it  toward  all  the  brethn-n 
which  are  in  all  Macedonia:  but  we 
beseech  you,  brethren,  that  y. 
crease  more  and  more;  (11»  UM  that 
ye  study  to  be  quiet,  and  to  do  your 
own  business,  and  to  work  with 
own   hands,  as  we  commanded  you? 


He  .  .  ,  that  despiseth. — The  verb  means  to  treat 
as  insignificant  either  persons  or  things.  Here  the  object 
is  not  supplied  in  the  first  instance,  in  order  to  heighten 
the  effect  of  the  second  clause.  If  we  were  to  supply 
it,  it  would  include  all  the  rights  which  the  unclean 
liver  spurns,  "  the  commandments  which  we  (mere  men 
as  yon  thought  us)  gave  you,"  the  "  brother "  whose 
domestic  happiness  has  been  invaded,  the  unfortunate 
victim  herself,  and,  finally,  the  "honour"  due  to  the 
sinner's  own  body.  Since  it  was  God  who  ordered  the 
relations  in  which  we  all  stand  to  one  another,  contempt 
for  these  relations  is  contempt  for  Him. 

Who  hath  also  given.— Mistranslated  for  "  who 
also  gave."  St.  Paul  is  looking  back  to  the  day  when 
he  confirmed  them ;  for  the  right  reading  is  not  "  unto 
its,"  but  "  unto  you,"  or  more  correctly  "  into  you  " — i.e., 
"to  enter  into  you,  and  dwell  there"  (John  xiv.  17, 
and  many  other  places).  The  word  "holy"  in  the 
original  is  very  emphatically  put :  "  Who  also  gave 
His  Spirit — His  Holy  Spirit — to  enter  you,"  thus 
bringing  out  the  startling  contrast  between  such  foul 
lives  and  the  holiness  which  befitted  and  was  possible 
(Rom.  vi.  14 ;  viii.  3,  4)  for  men  in  whom  the  Holy 
Ghost,  communicated  by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  vouch- 
safed to  dwell. 

(9)  But  .  .  . — This  forms  the  second  subject  of  in- 
struction, following  naturally  on  the  first.  "  We  are 
very  glad  to  hear  of  so  strong  a  Christian  feeling  of 
brotherhood  among  you,  and  think  it  almost  unne- 
cessary to  say  anything  more  to  you  about  it;  still 
your  charity  is  hardly  catholic  enough,  nor  have  you 
exercised  it  with  sufficient  sobriety  and  thrift." 

Brotherly  love.— Not  love  of  men  at  large,  but  of 
Christians  in  particular  :  in  fact,  pretty  nearly  what  we 
call  "  Church  feeling."  It  is  the  natural  affection  of 
those  who  feel  that  they  are  children  of  the  same  Father 
and  the  same  mother  (Gal.  iv.  26),  members  of  the  same 
"  household  of  faith  "  (Gal.  vi.  10).  In  itself,  it  is  not 
the  most  exalted  of  graces,  being  to  some  extent  the 
outcome  of  community  of  interests ;  therefore  St.  Peter 
exhorts  his  readers  to  make  it  a  means  of  obtaining 
the  higher  grace  of  charity  (1  Pet.  i.  22 ;  2  Pet.  i.  7). 
St.  Paul  in  this  place  does  mean  the  sentiment  rather 
than  the  practice,  but  has  specially  in  view  the  exercise 
of  liberality  towards  fellow- Christians.  The  feeling 
of  community  can  only  be  known  by  acts  that  prove  it. 

Ye  need  not. — A  sweet  rhetorical  figure,  by  which 
men  are  encouraged  to  the  performance  of  a  duty  in 
which  they  are  not  perfect,  by  the  praising  of  their 
imperfect  attempts  :  a  specimen  of  that  "  courtesy " 
which  is  a  part  of  "  brotherly  love."  (See  1  Pet. 
iii.  8.)     "  I "  should  be  we,  or  any. 

Ye  yourselves. — It  seems  as  if  St.  Paul  had  in- 
tended at  first  to  say,  "  For  ye  yourselves  know  without 
any  instruction,"  but  suddenly  inserts  the  source  of 
their  knowledge  instead :  "  For  ye  yourselves  are 
divinely  taught  already."  This  seems  more  natural 
to  the  context  (though  grammatically  less  easy)  than  to 
understand :  "  For  ye  yourselves  (as  well  as  we)  are 
taught  of  God."      (Comp.,  however,   the    references.) 


God's  teaching  here  comes  (thougli  perhaps  other  i 

are  not  excluded)  by  the  direct  contact  with  Uw  in- 

dwelling  Spirit.     (See  1  John  ii.  27.) 

To  love.— In  the  Greek  this  is  not  the  simple  i-A-l 
tive  after  "  taught ;  "  it  expresses  rather  the  result  aad 
issue  of  God's  teaching :  "  have  been  so  schooled  by 
God  as  to  love  one  another."  This  love  is  not  actually 
contrasted  with  the  "brotherly  kindness"  above,  hoi 
means  more. 

(10)  And  indeed  ye  do  it— i.e.,  "love  one  another; " 
but  the  words  seem  to  imply  a  very  practical  form  of 
love.  This  fact  justifies  St.  Paul  in  saying  thai  the 
Thessalonians  were  so  taught  of  God. 

Toward. — Rather,  even  unto ;  as  far  as  unto.  The 
Thessalonians'  charity  has  travelled  already  a  long 
way  from  its  starting-point  at  home,  extending  oyer  all 
northern  Greece.  As  Thessalonica  had  been  the  centre 
of  evangelisation  (chap.  i.  8),  so  also  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  Churches.  The  words  need  not  necessarily 
(though  they  do  probably)  imply  a  number  of  missionary 
stations  besides  the  three  places  where  the  Apostles 
had  preached. 

Increase  more  and  more. — A  little  too  emphatic : 
abound  (or,  overflow)  still  more.  The  words  are 
identical  with  those  in  verse  1.  The  brotherly  kindness 
of  the  Thessalonians  did  not  spread  over  a  wide  enough 
area  in  merely  traversing  Macedonia,  nor  was  it  so  unos- 
tentatious  as  true  love  should  be. 

(n)  And  that, ye  study  to  be  quiet.— The  word 
means  more  than  "  study ;  "  "  and  tliat  ye  make  it 
your  ambition  to  keep  quiet" — their  ambition  baring 
formerly  been  to  make  a  stir  among  the  Churches.  It 
is  a  strong  use  of  the  rhetorical  figure  called  oxymoron. 
or  combining  words  of  contrary  meaning  in  order  to  give 
force  and  point  to  the  style.  The  warnings  in  this  verse 
are  not  directed  against  defiance  of  the  law  of  brotherly 
love,  but  against  a  thoroughly  wrong  mode  of  skowima 
that  love  :  the  unquietness,  meddlesomeness,  desnlton- 
ness  with  which  it  was  accompanied  are  not  so  mnch 
instances  of  xmkindness  to  tho  brotherhood  as  scandals 
to  the  heathen.  Hence  tho  conjunction  at  tin-  begin- 
ning of  the  verse  has  something  of  an  adversative  force: 
"We  beg  you  to  be  even  more  abundantly  liberal 
and  (yet)  at  the  same  time  to  agitate  for  perfect 
calmness  about  it."  It  is  commonly  supposed  (hot 
proof  is  impossible)  tliat  the  unsettlement  arose  truss 
belief  in  the  nearness  of  the  Ad | 

Do  your  own  business.— Not  merely  wa«  each 
individual  to  do  his  own  work,  but  the  whole  Church 
was  to  refrain  from  interfering  ostentatiously  with 
other  Churches.  In  all  languages.  "  to  mind  one's  own 
business"  signifies  rather  the  negative  idea  of  ceasing 
to  meddle  than  the  positive  idea  of  industry. 

Work  with  your  own  hands.— Apparently  the 
Thessalonians  had  been  so  busy  in  organising  sway 
from  home  that  they  had  had  no  time  to  see  to  tnett 
own  industry,  and  so  (see  end  of  next  vereer were  be- 
ginning to  fall  '">" 


into    difficulties.      The  words 


ti  hands  "  are  supposed  to  indicate  that  most  of 
the  Thessalonian  Christians  were  of  the  artisan  class. 
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They  are  not  to  sorrow 
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hopelessly  for  the  dead. 


^  that  ye  may  walk  honestly  toward 
them     that     are     without,"    and     that 

Chap.iv.13-18.  Je      ma7     nave      lack     of 
On  the  equality   nothing.1 

of     quick    and         (13)     But      J     would      not 
deadatCnxist  s  it-  * 

Coming.  have  yon  to   be  ignorant," 


a  l  Pet.  1 12. 

c  Epb.  2. 12. 

1  Or,  of  no  vian. 

d  Rev.  14. 13. 
6  Rom.  1. 13 ;  11. 

1  Cor.  1ft  I ;  12 

2  Cor.  1.  8. 


brethren,  concerning  them  which  are 
asleep,  that  ye  sorrow  not,  even  as 
others  which  have  no  hope/  <14)  For 
if  we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose 
again,  even  so  them  also  which  sleep 
i;l  in   Jesus d  will   God    bring   with  him. 


(12)  Honestly. — Not  in  our  modern  sense  of  the 
word,  but  "  honourably,"  "  creditably." 

Toward — i.e., "  in  reference  to,"  "  in  your  connection 
with."  The  heathen  were  certain  to  be  watching  the 
conduct  of  the  members  of  the  new  religion,  and  it 
would  bring  down  political  suspicion  if  they  were  seen 
to  be  acting  more  like  agitators  for  a  secret  society 
than  honest  citizens  who  worked  at  their  handicraft 
and  calling. 

Of  nothing.  —  Right :  the  marginal  version  is 
hardly  consistent  with  the  Greek.  Two  purposes  will 
be  fulfilled  by  their  industry  :  (1)  to  allay  heathen  sus- 
picion ;  (2)  to  be  well  supplied  themselves.  It  seems 
as  if  they  had  been  reduced  to  begging  of  other 
Churches  in  return  for  their  own  expensive  charities. 

(13)  But.  —  We  pass  to  the  third  clearly-marked 
point :  the  share  of  the  Christian  dead  in  the  Coming 
of  Christ.  Possibly  an  association  of  ideas  may  have 
caused  St.  Paul  to  join  these  two  subjects,  of  quietude 
and  the  Advent,  so  closely  (see  Note  on  verse  11).  "  You 
need  have  no  distress  about  your  dead:  when  Christ 
comes,  they  will  be  there  too ;  they  will  come  with 
Him,  and  we  shall  be  caught  up  to  meet  them." 

I  would  not  have  you  to  be  ignorant. — The 

right  reading  is  we.  St.  Paul  is  still  speaking  in  the 
name  of  his  companions  as  well  as  his  own.  The 
phrase  is  very  weighty,  and  marks  how  lamentable  such 
a  piece  of  ignorance  would  be.  (See  references  in  the 
margin.) 

Which  are  asleep. — The  best  reading  is  rather, 
which  fall  asleep ;  the  grief  renewed  itself  over  each 
successive  death-bed.  The  image  of  sleep  is  a  mere 
metaphor,  drawn  from  the  outward  phenomena  of 
death,  and  is  used  as  an  euphemism  for  death;  there- 
fore no  doctrine  can  be  deduced  with  precision  from 
it.  It  cannot  be  said  (for  instance)  on  the  strength  of 
such  passages  alone,  that  only  the  body  sleeps,  and  not 
the  soul ;  or,  again,  that  the  soul  sleeps  while  the  body 
remains  in  the  grave.  That  the  soul,  or  at  any  rate  the 
spirit,  still  retains  consciousness  after  dissolution  is 
clear  from  other  places ;  but  when  the  metaphor  of 
sleep  is  used,  it  is  used  of  the  whole  man  (e.g.,  John 
xi.  11,  "  Lazarus  " — not "  Lazarus'  body  " — "  sleepeth"), 
the  explanation  being  either  that  stated  above — i.e., 
that  the  word  is  simply  picturesque,  describing  the 
peaceful  appearance  of  the  dead — or  that  the  reference 
is  to  rest  from  labour  (Rev.  xiv.  13).  At  the  same  time, 
the  metaphor  suggests  (otherwise  it  would  be  mis- 
leading, and  St.  Paul  would  not  have  used  it)  a  con- 
tinued (even  if  partly  unconscious)  existence,  and  the 
possibility  of  a  reawakening.  Again,  for  the  same 
reason — i.e.,  because  the  word  is  metaphorical,  not 
doctrinal — it  cannot  be  limited  to  the  Christian  dead : 
when  the  writers  need  to  mark  specially  the  departed 
Christians  they  annex  qualifying  words,  as  in  verse  14. 
Of  course,  on  the  mention  of  "  the  dead,"  the  Thes- 
salonians  will  at  once  think  of  their  own  brethren 
departed,  so  that  there  is  no  ambiguity. 

That  ye  sorrow  not.— The  words  express  St. 
Paul's  object  in  wishing  them  to  know  the  truth.     He 


wants  them  not  to  sorrow  at  all  over  the  dead ;  sorrow 
is  only  fit  for  Gentiles  who  have  no  hope.  He  does 
not  mean  that  they  are  not  to  sorrow  to  the  same  degree 
as  those  outside  the  Church,  but  that  to  Christiar 
who  have  a  hope,  and  such  a  hope,  death  ought  to  have 
no  sorrows.  The  Office  of  Burial  in  the  Prayer-boot 
is  as  joyous  as  the  Eucharistic  Office  itself. 

Others. — The  Greek  word  is  "  the  others,  those  who 
have  no  hope,"  and  includes  all  who  were  not  member 
of  the  Church  :  "  That  ye  mourn  not  like  the  rest 
which  have  no  hope."  The  having  no  hope  does  nc 
mean  that  there  is  no  hope  for  them,  but  that  they  an 
not  cheered  by  hope. 

(14)  por  if  ,  ,  . — A  reason  for  thinking  that  if  the 
Thessalonians  knew  and  believed  the  truth,  they  ought 
not  to  be  so  miserable.  The  "  if  "  implies  no  doubt : 
"  if  we  believe  (as  we  do),  then,"  &c. — merely  clear 
the  ground  for  a  logical  deduction.  The  writer  doe 
not  care  to  prove  so  well-known  a  fact  as  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ ;  he  only  argues  from  the  clear  faith 
of  the  Thessalonians  with  regard  to  ii 

Jesus  died  and  rose  again.— Notice  the  human 
name ;  for  though  it  is  true  that  as  God  He  raised 
Himself  (John  x.  18),  as  man  He  was  no  less  dependent 
upon  the  Father  than  we  are  (Acts  xvii.  31) :  therefore 
His  resurrection  is  a  real  argument  for  ours.  And  the 
two  verbs  are  put  together  because  of  their  contrariety 
— "  really  died  a  human  death,  and  yet  rose  again." 

Even  so. — The  structure  of  the  clauses  is  not  quite 
regular.  "We  should  have  expected  either  the  omission 
of  "we  believe  that "  in  the  first,  or  the  insertion  of  it 
in  the  second :  it  makes  the  statement  of  the  second, 
however,  more  direct  or  authoritative. 

Which  sleep  in  Jesus.  —Rather,  which  were  laid 
to  sleep  through  Jesus.  The  meaning  of  the  preposi- 
tion, however,  is  not  widely  different  from  "in."  The 
simpler  words  in  Rev.  xiv.  13  mean  "  dying  in  full  com- 
munion still  with  Him."  Our  present  phrase  makes 
Him,  as  it  were,  the  way,  or  door,  by  which  they 
journeyed  to  death  :  He  surrounded  tliem  as  they  sank 
to  rest.  (Comp.  John  x.  9.)  Additional  sweetness 
is  imparted  to  the  phrase  by  the  use  of  the  metaphor 
of  sleep ;  but  it  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  say,  as  Dean 
Alford  does,  that  "  falling  asleep  "  is  here  contrasted 
with  "  dying,"  in  this  sense  : — "  Who  through  the 
power  of  Jesus  fell  asleep  instead  of  dying  " — for  the 
word  is  even  used  of  a  judicial  punishment  of  death  in 
1  Cor.  xi.  30. 

Will  God  bring  with  him — i.e.,  with  Jesus.  In 
the  Greek  the  word  God  stands  in  an  unemphatic  posi- 
tion— "  Even  so  will  God  bring,"  implying  that  it  was  God 
also  who  had  raised  Jesus  from  the  dead.  But  St.  Paul 
is  not  content  with  saying,  "  Even  so  will  God  raise  those 
who  passed  through  Christ  to  death."  The  thought  of 
the  Advent  is  so  supreme  with  him  that  he  pas 
at  once  to  a  moment  beyond  resurrection.  If  the  ques- 
tion be  asked  from  whence  God  will  bring  the  dead 
along  with  Christ,  it  must  be  answered,  from  Paradise, 
and  the  persons  brought  must  be  the  disembodied 
spirits  ;  for  in  verse  16  this  coming  of  the  Lord  with 
the  saints  is  the  signal  for  the  dead — i.e.,  the  bodies — to 
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The  Jtesurrection, 
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and  ChrtMt't  Coming. 


(is)  ~por  this  we  say  unto  you  by  the  i 
word  of  the  Lord,"  that  we  *  which  are 
alive  and  remain  unto  the  coming  of 
the  Lord  shall  not  prevent  them  which 
are  asleep.  <16)  For  the  Lord  himself 
shall  descend  from  heaven  with  a  shout, 


a  1  Kings  13. 1 ;  17 

18 :  30. 16. 
6  i  Cor.  i.">.  SI,  K 
c  Matt.  J4.  31. 


d  Acts    8.    39 

2  Cor.  tti 
e  Matt.  25.  6. 


with  the  voice  of  the  archangel,  and 
with  the  trump  of  God  i  and  3m  dead 
in  Christ  shall  rise  first :  ,  wo 

which  are  alive  tmd  r.-nmin  shall  be 
caught  uprf  to-.tli.r  with  than  in  the 
clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord'  in  the  air: 


rise.  It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  this  manner  of 
speaking  is  unusual.  Jesus  is  no  longer  in  Paradise, 
for  the  spirits  to  be  brought  thence  with  Him ;  and 
one  would  have  expected  something  more  like  "  bring- 
ing up"  (Heb.  xiii.  20),  as  it  is  always  considered  a 
descent  into  "hell"  or  Paradise.  Because  of  this 
difficulty  (which  however  is  more  in  form  than  reality), 
some  take  the  words  to  mean,  "  God  will  lead  them  by 
the  same  path  with  Christ " — i.e.,  will  make  their  whole 
career  (including  resurrection)  conform  with  His,  com- 
paring the  same  verb  in  Eom.  viii.  14 ;  Heb.  ii.  10. 

(15)  By  the  word  of  the  Lord. — Literally,  in.  A 
most  direct  claim  to  plenary  inspiration  (see  references). 
It  does  not  mean  "According  to  certain  words  which 
Christ  spoke,"  nor  yet  "  By  means  of  a  revelation  from 
the  Lord  to  me,"  but  "By  way  of  a,  divine  revelation : " 
"I  tell  you  this  as  a  message  straight  from  God." 
In  what  way  apostles  and  prophets  became  conscious 
of  supernatural  inspiration  we  cannot  tell ;  but  else- 
where also  St.  Paul  speaks  of  possessing  the  conscious- 
ness sometimes  and  not  at  others.  (See  1  Cor.  vii. 
10,  12,  25,  40.)  He  means  this  declaration  here  to 
hold  good  of  the  details,  which  are  such  as  no  one 
would  invent  and  teach  with  such  solemnity ;  at  the 
same  time  it  must  be  remembered,  with  regard  to  the 
details,  that  it  is  the  very  idiom  of  prophecy  (which 
St.  Paul  here  uses)  to  express  by  material  imagery 
spiritual  facts. 

We  which  are  alive  and  remain. — Literally, 
We,  (that  is)  the  quick,  those  who  are  left  over.  There 
is  not  the  least  necessity  for  supposing  from  these 
words  that  St.  Paul  confidently  expected  the  Advent 
before  his  death.  Yery  likely  he  did,  but  it  cannot  be 
proved  from  this  passage.  Had  the  "we"  stood  alone, 
without  the  explanatory  participles,  it  might  have 
amounted  to  a  proof,  but  not  so  now.  His  converts 
are  strongly  under  the  impression  that  they  will  be  alive 
at  the  Coming,  and  that  it  will  be  the  worse  for  the 
departed:  therefore,  St.  Paul  (becoming  all  things  to 
all  men)  identifies  himself  with  them — assumes  that 
it  will  be  as  they  expected  —  and  proves  the  more 
vividly  the  fallacy  of  the  Thessalonians'  fears.  It 
would  have  been  impossible,  on  the  contrary,  for  St. 
Paul  to  have  said  "we  which  are  dead"  without 
definitely  abandoning  the  hope  of  seeing  the  Return. 
Besides  which,  St.  Paul  is  only  picturing  to  imagination 
the  scene  of  the  Advent ;  and  for  any  man  it  is  far 
easier  to  imagine  himself  among  the  quick  than  among 
the  dead  at  that  moment. 

Shall  not  prevent — i.e.,  "be  before,"  "get  the 
start  of."  If  it  were  not  for  these  words,  we  might 
have  fancied  that  the  Thessalonians  Bad  not  been 
taught  to  believe  in  a  resurrection  at  all ;  which  would 
have  been  a  strange  departure  from  the  usual  apostolic 
gospel  (1  Cor.  xv.  1,  et  seq.).  We  here  learn  what  was 
the  exact  nature  of  the  Thessalonians'  anxiety  concerning 
the  dead.  They  were  full  of  excited  hopes  of  the  coming 
of  that  kingdom  which  had  formed  so  prominent  a  part 
of  the  Apostles'  preaching  there  (Acts  xvii.  7) ;  and  were 
afraid  that  the  highest  glories  in  that  kingdom  would 
be  engrossed  by  those  who  were  alive  to  receive  them ; 


and  that  the  dead,  not  being  to  rise  till  afterwards, 
would  have  less  blessed  privileges.  This  would  make 
them  not  only  sorry  for  their  dead  friends,  bat  »U» 
reluctant  to  die  themselves.  The  afieillH  in  thin  rlaow 
is  very  emphatic  in  the  Greek,  and  throws  all  its  force 
upon  the  verb  :  "  We  shall  certainly  nut  gsj  the 
them  that  sleep;"  i.e.,  "if  anything,  wo  shall  bo 
behind  them ;  they  will  rise  first" 

<16)  For. — A  justification  of  the  statement  thai  we 
shall    certainly  not  prevent  the  dead;    therefore,  the 
words  as  far  as  "  trump  of  God  "  are  topically  paren- 
'thetical ;  and  the  proof  only  begins  at  "  They  snail  rise* 
first :  then  we  shall  be  caught  up." 

With  a  shout.— The  Greek  word  means  a  thoul  of 
command  or  encouragement,  such  as  a  captain  gives  to 
his  soldiers,  or  a  boatswain  to  his  crew.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  inquire  what  the  command  may  be,  or  to 
whom  issued,  inasmuch  as  the  word  does  not  always 
imply  any  particular  orders ;  nor  who  is  represented  as 
uttering  it :  the  intention  is  only  to  convey  the  nation 
of  the  stirring  noise,  in  the  midst  of  which  ifor  the 
original  has  "  in,"  not  "  with  ")  the  Lord  will  descend. 
It  is,  however,  somewhat  particularised  by  what  follows  i 
two  notes  amid  those  sounds  of  mystery  strike  the  ear 
— the  archangel's  voice,  and  the  trump  of  God.  Pro- 
bably, therefore,  the  "  shout  of  command "  is  uttered 
by  the  "  leader  of  the  angels ;"  and  the  trump  (called 
"  the  trump  of  God  "  because  used  for  God's  purposes) 
is  blown  to  summon  the  mustering  hosts.  In  favour  of 
supposing  the  Lord  Himself  to  utter  the  cry.  may  be 
adduced  John  v.  25 ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  suit* 
the  dignity  of  the  scene  better  to  imagine  the  load 
sound  to  come  rather  from  one  of  the  heralds  of  the 
great  army.  The  preposition  "in"  is 
than  "with:"  it  calls  attention  to  the 
(Comp.  Ex.  xix.  19.) 

Shall  rise  first.— Not  as  meaning  "  shall  be  the 
first  to  rise,"  as  contrasted  with  non-members  of  the 
Church  who  are  to  rise  later ;  though  that  is  a  scrip- 
tural thought  (Rev.  xx.  5,  6),  ihe  Greek  here  refuses 
to  be  so  explained.  Rather.  "  the  first  thing  will  be 
the  rising  of  the  dead  in  Christ,"  contrasted  with  what 
follows—"  then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  we  he  caught  op." 
The  same  order  is  carefully  observed  in  1  Cor.  x\ 

(17)  Shall  be  caught  up.—"  Our  Assumption."  *s 
Bishop  EUicott  well  calls  it.  The  spiritualising  of  ow 
natural  bodies  without  death,  as  fleaorlhed  in  1  Cor.  xt. 
50,  et  seq.,  will  enable  us  to  be  "caught  m.  "  equally 
well  with,  and  in  company  with  (bofhol  which  thoughts 
are  included  in  "  together  with  "),  the  resurgent  dead. 
"  Clouds  "  and  "  air"  will  be  support  enough  forma- 
teri.il  so  immaterial.  Theodoret  says,  "  He  »howetJi 
the  greatness  of  the  honour:  as  the  Master  mmmjl 
was  taken  up  upon  a  shining  cloud,  so  alsoi they  that 
have  believed  in  Him."  The  absolute  equality,  then,  of 
quick  and  dead  is  proved.  

To  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air—  St.  ^T808*0™1 
says:  "When  the  King  comet  h  into  a  city,  they  that 
are  honourable  proceed  forth  to  meet  him.  but  the 
jjuilty  await  their  judge  within."  The  phrase  '  m  the 
air  "certainly  does  not  mean  "heaven.    The  word    air 
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and  so  shall  we  ever  be  with  the  Lord. 
(is)  Wherefore  comfort3  one  another 
with  these  words. 

CHAPTEE  V.— «  But  of  the  times 

Cha  l—ii  an(^  ^e  seasons)a  brethren, 
On'  tiie  date  of  ye    have   no  need  that   I 

the  Advent  and  write  unto  you#4  (2)  For 
its  practical  ■■  ,  J  „     ., 

lessons.  yourselves  know  perfectly 


c  Joel  2.  I. 

<(  Matt.  -'i. 

A; 

Luke  U. 

:;>>  : 

2  Pet.  3. 

10; 

Kev.  a  S 

16. 

e  Ezek.  13. 

a 

A.D.  54. 

a 

Dan.  2.  21  ;  Acts 

b 

ch.  4.  9. 

/  Horn.  13. 

ii. 

12, 13. 

a  ch.  1.  2. 
h   Luke    16 

«: 

John  12. 

36; 

Eph.  5.  8. 

1 

that  the  day  of  the  Lord  so  cometh c  as 
a  thief  in  the  night.''  (3)  For  when  they 
shall  say,  Peace e  and  safety ;  then 
sudden  destruction  cometh  upon  them, 
as  travail  upon  a  woman  with  child ; 
and  they  shall  not  escape.  W  But  ye, 
brethren,  are  not  in  darkness,  that  that 
day-f  should  overtake  you  as  a  thief. 
(5>  Ye  are  all^  the  children  of  lights  and 


in  itself  properly  signifies  the  lower,  denser,  grosser 
atmosphere,  in  which  the  powers  of  darkness  reign 
(Eph.  ii.  2) ;  but  here  it  is  only  used  in  contrast  with 
the  ground,  and  means  "on  the  way  from  Heaven 
whence  He  comes,"  of  course  not  to  dwell  there,  but 
to  accompany  Him  to  His  Judgment-seat  on  the  earth. 

And  so. — Now  that  St.  Paul  has  settled  the  ques- 
tion of  disparity  between  the  dead  and  the  living,  he 
does  not  think  it  necessary  to  describe  what  is  imme- 
diately to  follow ;  that,  the  Thessalonians  were  sure  to 
know  (see  Heb.  vi.  2):  it  only  remains  to  say  that  having 
once  rejoined  the  Lord,  they  would  never  be  parted 
from  Him. 

(18)  Comfort  one  another. — Here  is  a  balm  for 
the  "  sorrow  "  of  verse  13.  Eather,  "  in  these  words  " 
than  "  with ;"  "  Repeat  these  very  words  to  one  another, 
and  you  will  find  the  comfort."  What  bereaved  Christian 
has  not  found  this  true  ? 


(!)  But  of  the  times. — The  fourth  subject  of  in- 
struction ;  the  bearing  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Advent 
upon  the  Christian's  own  life.  "  Times  and  seasons  " 
is  a  Hebraism,  and  in  the  original,  the  second  word,  not 
the  first,  is  the  more  explicit :  we  should  say,  "  About 
day  and  hour."  The  plural  seems  to  mean  the  different 
periods  at  which  men  might  conceive  the  Advent  Ukely 
to  come. 

Ye  have  no  need. — The  next  verse  shows  that  this 
paragraph  is  not  so  much  intended  for  an  answer  to  a 
false  theory  about  the  time  of  the  Advent,  as  practically 
to  cure  the  restlessness  common  at  Thessalonica. 

(2)  Know  perfectly. — Or,  accurately.  There  is 
something  of  an  oxymoron  (see  Note  on  chap.  iv.  11) 
here.  "I  need  not  tell  you  about  the  time,  for  you 
know  to  a  nicety — not  the  hour  of  Christ's  coming,  but 
— the  utter  uncertainty  respecting  it."  The  word 
shows  at  the  same  time  with  what  scrupulous  care  St. 
Paul  had  instructed  them  on  this  topic. 

The  day  of  the  Lord.— Here  "  the  Lord "  (as 
usual  in  the  New  Testament)  means  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
this  day  can  mean  nothing  else  than  the  great  day  of  His 
return  to  judgment.  The  expression  is  taken  from  the 
Old  Testament,  where,  of  course,  it  does  not  primarily 
mean  what  we  call  "  the  Day  of  Judgment,"  but  the 
set  time  which  God  has  fixed  for  any  great  visitation. 
Thus  in  Joel  ii.  1,  et  seq.,  it  means  the  time  appointed  for 
tho  plague  of  locusts ;  in  Ezek.  xiii.  5,  generally,  any 
day  when  God  visits  His  people ;  in  Joel  iii.  14,  the  fixed 
time  for  vengeance  to  be  taken  upon  the  heathen  for 
persecuting  the  Church ;  which,  in  Isa.  ii.  12  (a  passage 
largely  influenced  by  recollections  of  Joel),  seems  to 
widen  into  a  general  day  of  judgment  for  mankind. 

Cometh. — Not  merely,  will  come ;  it  is  an  absolute 
certainty  that  the  time  is  on  its  way  to  come.  (See  Note 
on  chap.  i.  10.) 

As  a  thief  in  the  night  — r.e.  unexpectedly 
(Matt.  xxiv.  43),  and  under  cover  of  darkness.     The 


frequency  of  the  simile  (see  references)  throws  light  on 
the  words  "  know  perfectly,"  making  it  apparent  that 
it  was  the  ordinary  formula  in  which  the  doctrine  was 
universally  taught  by  the  Apostles. 

(3)  They. — Quite  vague  and  general,  like  the  French 
on.  The  plural  is  so  used  frequently  in  St.  Luke  (xii.  11, 
20,  margin;  xvi.  9,  probably;  xxiii.  29,  30,  31).  Of 
course,  however,  no  Christian  could  say  so,  for  they 
are  ever  on  the  watch,  so  that  "  they  "  will  mean  "  the 
world."  The  word  "for"  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse 
should  (according  to  the  best  MSS.)  be  struck  out — the 
abruptness  helps  to  enforce  the  lesson. 

Peace  and  safety. — Carrying  on  the  thought 
suggested  by  the  word  "  night ;  "  they  are  taking  their 
repose  in  security,  without  dreaming  of  any  interrup- 
tion to  their  slumbers.  Is  it  possible  that  there  may 
here  be  a  faint  recollection  of  the  parable  related  in 
Matt.  xxv.  1—13? 

Destruction  cometh  upon  them.— Literally, 
stands  over  them ;  or  takes  its  stand  over  them ;  presents 
itself.  The  present  tense  is  used  for  the  sake  of  a  more 
vivid  effect.  The  extreme  similarity  of  this  passage  to 
Luke  xxi.  34  (with  other  indications)  inclines  Bishop 
Wordsworth  to  think  that  the  Thessalonians  had  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke  to  refer  to. 

As  travail. — A  common  Oriental  simile  to  express 
not  only  suddenness,  but  horror  also.  Theodoret  fairly 
says,  "  The  woman  with  child  knows  that  she  has  the 
cliild  to  bear,  but  knows  not  the  exact  time  for  her 
pangs ;  so  we  also  know  that  the  Lord  of  all  will 
appear,  but  the  moment  itself  we  have  by  no  means 
been  explicitly  taught."  The  comment,  however, 
haxUy  suits  this  passage,  as  the  persons  on  whom  the 
destruction  will  thus  burst  are  not  persons  who  live  in 
any  expectation  of  such  a  judgment. 

(4)  But  ye. — "Though  the  world  (which  beth  in 
darkness)  may  be  surprised  at  the  coming  of  the  Day, 
you,  members  of  the  Church,  living  in  the  light,  cannot 
be  surprised."  The  words  "  in  darkness  "  seem  to  be 
suggested  by  the  mention  of  "  night "  in  verse  2  ;  and 
the  chief  thought  (as  the  succeeding  A'erses  show  i  a 
that  of  supineness,  inattention,  torpor,  not  so  much 
either  ignorance  or  sin. 

That  day. — Literally,  the  day :  so  that  it  does  not 
mean  the  Judgment  Day  simply  as  a  point  of  time,  but 
brings  out  its  characteristic  of  being  a  day  indeed. 
(Comp.  1  Cor.  iii.  13.) 

As  a  thief. — There  is  another  reading  which  has  two 
of  the  best  MSS.  and  he  Coptic  version  in  its  favour, 
and  the  judgment  of  Lachmann  and  Dr.  Lightfoot.  "  As 
thieves."  But  not  only  is  the  evidence  from  the  MSS. 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  Received  text,  but  the  whole 
context  shows  that  St.  Paul  was  not  thinking  of  the 
day  as  catching  them  at  evil  practices,  but  as  catching 
them  in  inadvertence. 

(5)  Ye  are  all.— St.  Paul  recognises  no  exceptions. 
no  inner  distinctions,  among  the  members  of  the  Church: 
all  stand  alike  so  far  as  grace,  privileges,  and  duties 
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WatcJt/uIneu  and  Sol 


the  children  of  the  day :  we  are  not  of 
the  night,  nor  of  darkness.  <6>  Therefore 
let  us  not  sleep,  as  do  others  ;  but  let 
us  watch  and  be  sober."  (7>  For  they 
that  sleep  sleep  in  the  night ;  and  they 
that  be  drunken  are  drunken  in  the 
night.     (8J  But  let  us,  -who  are  of  the 


b  Isa.   59. 
Eph.  8. 1 

.  lr; 

a  1  Pet.  5.  8. 
c  l  IVt.  2. 

a 

d  2  Thess. 

2.14. 

e  Rom.  14.  8. 

day,  be  sober,  putting  on  the  breast; 
of  faith  and  love;  and  for  an  heh 
the  hope  of  salvation.  <•»  For  God 
hath  not  appointed  us  to  wrath/  but  to 
obtain  salvation1'  by  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  («»  who  died  for  us,  that, 
whether  we  wake  or  sleep/  we  should 


are  concerned.  The  following  exhortation  shows  that  it 
was  a  matter  of  each  man's  free  will  whether  he  would 
sustain  his  character  as  a  "  child  of  light "  or  not. 

Children  of  light. — The  expression  is  an  enthu- 
siastic Hebrew  poetical  turn  for  intimate  vital  con- 
nection with  anything ;  thus,  e.g.,  "  children  of  this 
world"  (Luke  xvi.  8;  xx.  34)  =  " mere  products  of  this 
age,"  with  a  family  likeness  for  other  worldly  people ; 
"the  son  of  peace"  (Luke  x.  6)=a  person  with  whom 
peace  has  a  natural  affinity,  to  whom  the  "  peace  "  pro- 
nounced will  cleave  naturally.  So  "  children  of  the 
light "  are  persons  to  whom  darkness  is  an  alien  thing, 
whose  natures  have  a  kinship,  an  intuitive  responsive- 
ness for  whatever  may  be  called  "light."  To  such 
persons  the  "  light,"  the  "  day,"  can  never  come  as  an 
unwelcome,  startling  apparition. 

We. — Notice  St.  Paul's  courtesy  again :  he  suddenly 
includes  himself  in  his  exhortation. 

(6)  Let  us  not  sleep. — The  metaphor  here  expresses 
not  so  much  actual  sin  (Eph.  v.  14)  as  carelessness  in 
spiritual  and  moral  things.  "  Let  us  not  say,  '  Peace 
and  safety,'  and  resign  ourselves  to  indifference  about 
Christ's  coming."  St.  Paul  (as  always)  indicates  that  it 
was  possible  for  "  children  of  light "  to  be  converted 
back  into  "  children  of  darkness." 

Others.— Rather,  the  rest,  as  in  chap.  iv.  13 :  so 
also  Rom.  xi.  7 ;  Eph.  ii.  3. 

"Watch  and  be  sober.— The  comparison  of  night 
now  suggests  to  the  writer  another  thought  besides 
that  of  sloth,  namely,  that  of  dissipation.  Christians 
are  not  to  turn  day  into  night  by  debauchery  any  more 
than  by  sleep. 

(" )  They  that  sleep  .  .  .  . — As  the  connection  of 
sleep  with  night  has  already  been  sufficiently  worked 
out,  and  is  not  touched  upon  again  in  verse  8,  the  first 
clause  seems  only  to  be  inserted  for  the  sake  of  bringing 
out  the  second,  and  to  justify  the  sudden  introduction 
of  the  words,  "  and  be  sober."  It  may  thus  be  para- 
phrased :  "I  say,  ' and  be  sober  too,'  for  as  they  that 
sleep  sleep  in  the  night,  so  they  that  be  drunken  are 
drunken  in  the  night."  It  is  implied  that  the  streets 
even  of  heathen  Thessalonica  were  seldom  affronted 
with  the  common  English  spectacle  of  drunken  men  by 
daylight ;  while  among  the  Jews  it  was  proof  positive 
of  sobriety  to  say,  "  It  is  but  the  third  hour  of  the  day  " 
Acts  ii.  15).  In  St.  Cyprian's  time,  Christians  were 
known  from  other  men  because  their  breath  smelt  of 
wine  in  the  early  morning  through  attending  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  {Epistle  lxiii.  15) :  no  heathens  would  have 
touched  wine  by  that  time. 

<8)  Putting  on. — A  curiously  abrupt  transition, 
suggested  by  the  sober  vigilance  just  advocated.  The 
Christian  must  be  careful  to  watch,  not  only  because 
the  Lord  is  coming  back  at  some  unexpected  hour,  but 
also  because  there  are  enemies  all  round.  He  is  not 
only  the  porter,  sitting  up  to  let  his  Lord  in  at  any 
hour  when  He  may  return  from  the  wedding  (Mark 
xiii.  34 ;  Luke  xii.  36),  but  the  soldier  standing  sentry, 
liable  to  be  surprised  by  the  foe. 

Breastplate  of  faith  and  love.— "We  have  not  to 


do  with  the  Christian  soldier  as  ■onesUo  and  going 
forth  to  conquer,  which  idea  is  developed  in  Eph.  vt. 
11  et  seq.,  but  only  as  defensive,  and  protected  in  breast 
and  head  against  sudden  blows.  The  three  w  theological 
virtues  "  are  the  Christian's  defence.  '(\>mp.  chat 
1  Cor.  xiii.  13.)  The  " breastplate  ,s  a  ruiram  fitting 
close  to  the  body,  and  in  Ephcsians  this  ruiraea  it  com- 
posed  of  righteousness,  while  faith  becomes  the  ihiaM. 
and  love  disappears  from  the  panoply.  The  "  faith " 
here  is  a  general  trust  in  God's  presence  and  goodness; 
the  "  love  "  is  the  love  both  of  God  and  men.  Perhajw 
it  is  unnecessary  to  inquire  particularly  why  faith  and 
love  are  represented  as  covering  the  body,  and  hope  as 
covering  the  head.  It  seems  far-fetched  to  consider  the 
first  two  as  keeping  the  heart,  i.e.,  the  affections,  from 
injury ;  the  third  as  preserving  the  brain,  i.e.,  keeping 
us  from  miscalculating  the  dangers  and  so  falling  into 
despair.  In  the  passage  of  Isaiah  which  St.  Paul  hw 
imitates,  the  "helmet  of  salvation"  appears  to  mean 
little  more  than  a  helmet  which  secures  safety ;  bnt  as 
one  of  the  chief  benefits  which  such  armour  confer*  i* 
the  confident  hope  of  coming  off  unhurt,  St.  Paul  fairly 
describes  that  hope  itself  as  being  a  protection.  In 
the  forefront  of  the  lost  (Rev.  xxL  8)  stand  those  who 
have  had  no  "  hope  "  or  "  trust." 

(9)  For.— This  is  not  the  reason  for  being  watchful, 
but  for  being  hopeful  of  salvation.  The  image  of 
the  soldier  is  abandoned  as  suddenly  as  it  was  intro- 
duced. 

Hath  not  appointed.— Rather,  did  not  appoint. 
referring  to  some  mysterious  moment  of  God's  eternal 
counsels,  when  He  fixed  His  predestination  of  ns — 
whether  the  moment  of  creative  thought,  or  of  sending 
the  gospel  to  us.  The  "  wrath  "  is  that  which  is  to 
come  upon  the  "  children  of  wrath  "  at  the  Second 
Advent,  as  in  chaps,  i.  10 ;  ii.  16.  (Comp.  1  Pet  H.  8. 
We  may  well  be  confident  ♦hen,  for  we  ourselves  are  the 
only  persons  that  can  defeat  God's  predestination* 

To  obtain  salvation.— More  than  "oht/ 


Greek  means  "  acquire  "  by  one's  own  efforts ; 
make  our  own  ; "  being  the  same  word  as  is  used  in  1  Tim 
iii.  13  and  Acts  xx.  28  in  the  verb ;  and  in  the  substantive 
in  Eph.  i.  14  (where  it  is  translated  "purchased  pos- 
session"); 2  Thess.  ii.  14;  Heb.  x.  39  •triiiilsM 
"saving");  and  1  Pet.  ii.  9,  where  see  Note.  It 
will  be  seen  that  God  does  not  predestinate  men i  to 
"  salvation "  without  laborious  acquisition  on  OHr 
part,  but  predestinates  them  to  occupy  a  position  in 
which  they  will  be  able  to  "  work  out  their  own  salva- 
tion" by  placing  them  "  under  grace"  in _the  Cnnre*. 
The  very  same  word  is  used  of  the  Christian  s  wa y  m 
securing  salvation,  and  of  Christ's  way  of  securing  M  for 
him  (see  references) ;  both  are  "  purchasing,  earning. 
But  mark  that  the  Christian  can  only  so  purchase  salva- 
tion "through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ:"  apart  from 
Him  a  man  can  do  nothing  to  redeem  himself  bnt 
through  union  with  Him  the  believer  can  pay  the 
whole  price  of  his  salvation  (see  e.g.  John  ^- *»•,. 

(10)  Who  died  for  us.-Not  a  mere  pious  »««£ 
tion  of  a  fact  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  context. 
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who  labour  among  them. 


live  together  with  him.  (U)  Wherefore 
comfort1  yourselves  together,  and  edify 
one  another,  even  as  also  ye  do. 
Chap.  v.  12—15.  (12)  And  we  beseech  you, 
Exhortation  to  brethren,  to  know a  them 
unity!  ne   an    which  labour*  among  you, 


c  Heb.  13.  ir. 


2  Or,  beseech. 
a  1  Cor.  16.  18. 


6  ITira.  r>.  17. 
3  Or,  disorderly  A 


and  are  over  youc  in  the  Lord,  and 
admonish  you;  (13)  and  to  esteem  them 
very  highly  in  love  for  their  work's 
sake.  And  be  at  peace  among  your- 
selves. (14)  Now  we  exhort2  yoi 
brethren,  warn  them  that  are  unruly ,:1 


but  an  account  of  the  way  by  which  Christ  made  it 
possible  for  us  to  set  about  earning  salvation.  What  a 
blessed  privilege  a  Christian's  life  of  labour  must  be, 
if  it  alone — to  say  nothing  of  the  "  salvation  "  at  the 
end — cost  such  a  price ! 

Whether  we  wake  or  sleep. — The  mention  of 
Christ's  death  at  once  brings  back  the  recollection  of 
the  Advent  and  the  questions  concerning  the  dead  in 
their  relation  to  it.  The  words  "  wake  or  sleep  *  seem 
distinctly  suggested  by  the  metaphor  used  from  verse 
2  to  verse  8,  being  different  in  the  Greek  from  the 
terms  used  in  chap,  iv.,  but  abruptly  take  a  much  altered 
meaning.  They  here,  no  doubt,  signify  "  life  and 
death :  " — "  Let  us  arm  ourselves  with  a  brave  hope 
of  our  salvation,  for  it  will  be  against  God's  will  if  we 
should  perish  :  He  means  us  to  save  ourselves  by  union 
with  Him  who  put  an  end  to  death  for  us  by  dying, 
and  made  all  who  wait  for  His  coming  to  live,  whether 
they  be  in  the  world's  sense  dead  or  alive." 

We  should  live. — In  sharp  contrast  with  "who 
died  for  us."  Christ's  dying  destroyed  the  power  of 
death  (Heb.  ii.  14) ;  henceforth  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
being  awake  or  asleep ;  those  who  sleep  quite  as  truly 
live,  and  live  with  Him,  as  we  who  wake  (see  Luke  xx. 
38;  and  compare  the  more  developed  passage  in  Rom. 
xiv.  8).  The  word  "together"  (as  the  Greek  clearly 
shows)  must  be  separated  from  the  "with;"  rather, 
"  we  should  live  with  Him  together,"  i.e.,  we  quick,  and 
our  brethren  the  dead ;  for  St.  Paul  has  entirely  reverted 
from  the  effect  of  the  Advent-doctrine  upon  Christian 
life  to  the  subject  of  the  last  chapter — the  equality  of 
the  two  classes  at  Christ's  coming.  Bengel,  thinking 
that  St.  Paul  is  still  applying  himself  to  the  discussion 
of  the  date  of  the  Advent  (which  in  fact  was  scarcely 
raised),  tries  to  make  out  the  meaning,  "  That  we  should 
tliere  and  then  live  with  Him." 

(il)  Comfort.— Rightly  translated.  St.  Paul  is  hero 
catching  up  once  more  the  thought  of  chap.  iv.  18.  They 
are  to  comfort  one  another  about  their  communion  with 
the  dead  who  live  in  Christ ;  but  perhaps  the  word  also 
involves  the  comfort  to  be  imparted  by  the  thought 
of  predestination  to  earn  salvation.  The  command  to 
"Edify  one  another"  certainly  refers  to  the  instruc- 
tion given  in  verses  1 — 10  :  "  Build  one  another  up  "  in 
these  settled  purposes  of  holy  living.  This  metaphor 
of  building  is  one  which  St.  Paul  uses  frequently  in  his 
later  writings,  and  which  St.  Peter  (who  uses  the 
same)  may  nave  adopted  from  his  brother  Apostle. 
St.  Paul  considers  not  only  the  whole  Catholic  Church 
to  be  a  great  Temple  of  the  Spirit,  the  stones  of  which 
are  individual  souls  (1  Pet.  ii.  5;  1  Cor.  iii.  16),  but  each 
believer  is  a  temple  too,  complete  in  himself,  or,  rather, 
in  continual  process  of  completion  (1  Cor.  vi.  19). 

(12)  "We  now  come  to  minor  details  of  instruction, 
no  doubt  suggested  by  observation  of  manifest  defects 
in  the  Thessalonian  Church.  These  details  show  us 
still  further  the  mixture  of  restless  nngoverned  zeal 
with  gloomy  forebodings  and  discontents. 

To  know  them  which  labour.— A  command  to 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  The 
persous  meant  are  not  simply  the  hard-working  laity, 


contrasted  with  the  idlers  of  chap.  iv.  II  and  2  Thess 
iii.  11,  but  those  who  performed  the  laborious  office 
the  priesthood,  as  the  words  subsequent  show.  Anc 
"  knowing  "  them  is  hardly  to  be  limited  either  to  the 
sense  of  "recognising  their  position,"  i.e.,  "not  ignoring 
them,"  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  sense  of  "  being  oi 
terms  of  familiar  intercourse  with  them."  The  Greel 
word  indicates  appreciation ;  they  are  bidden  to  acquaint 
themselves  thoroughly  with  the  presbyter  and  his  work, 
and  to  endeavour  to  understand  his  teaching,  and  to 
value  his  example.  The  logical  connection  of  this  verse 
with  the  preceding  is  that  of  course  the  main  endeavours 
to  "  edify  "  the  brethren  were  made  by  the  presbytery ; 
and  the  command  to  edify  involves  the  command  to 
accept  edification. 

Are  over  you  in  the  Lord. — This  is  the  primi- 
tive idea  of  the  priest  in  the  Church :  he  is  not  a  member 
of  a  sacerdotal  caste,  ministering  to  an  outer  world,  but 
a  superior  officer  in  a  spiritual  society  consisting  of 
nothing  but  priests  (Rev.  i.  6,  where  the  right  reading 
is,  "  Made  us  a  kingdom  of  priests  ").  It  is  specially 
interesting  to  notice  how  much  power  is  given  to  the 
presbytery  in  this  earliest  writing  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  how  carefully  St.  Paul  seems  to  have  organised  his 
churches,  and  that  at  the  very  foundation  of  them. 
It  is  only  "  in  the  Lord "  that  the  presbytery  are  over 
men,  that  is,  in  spiritual  matters. 

Admonish  you. — The  presbytery  are  not  only 
organisers,  managers  of  the  corporate  affairs  of  then" 
Church,  but  also  spiritual  guides  to  give  practical  advice 
to  individual  Christians.  These  are  the  two  senses  in 
which  they  are  "  over  you." 

(13)  "Very  highly  in  love.— The  original  here  is 
difficult ;  but  it  seems  best,  with  most  good  commen- 
tators, ancient  and  modern,  to  construe  "  in  love  "  with 
"  esteem,"  and  to  make  "  very  highly  "  (a  very  enthusi- 
astic word  in  the  Greek)  an  expletive  attached  to  "  in 
love,"  implying  "  hold  in  a  most  extraordinary  degree 
of  love."  The  bond  which  binds  the  Christian  com- 
munity to  their  directors  is  not  to  be  one  of  "  recogni- 
tion "  and  obedience  only  (verse  12),  but  of  holy  affection 
above  all. 

For  their  work's  sake.— Our  love  is  to  be  paid 
them  not  for  any  social  or  intellectual  qualities  they 
may  have  in  themselves ;  it  is  the  work,  winch  they  have 
to  do  that  should  attract  our  sympathy.  The  original 
seems  to  mean  that  we  are  to  love  them,  not  only  be- 
cause they  do  such  work,  but  also  'for  the  sake  of  their 
work,"  i.e.,  to  help  it  forward. 

Be  at  peace  among  yourselves.— Discipline  to 
be  observed  towards  equals,  as  well  as  superiors. 

(14)  Now  we  exhort  you,  brethren.— Rather 
and  than  now.  The  writers  turn  to  the  presbytery,  and 
explain  their  duty  in  the  administration  of  discipline  to 
the  flock.  The  flock  will  be  more  apt  to  receive  the 
discipline  when  they  see  with  what  apostolic  authority 
their  pastors  are  armed.  Several  special  parts  of  tin1 
clerical  office  are  then  enumerated. 

Warn. — The  same  Greek  word  as  "  admonish  "  in 
verse  12,  and  selected  for  that  very  reason.  The 
"  unruly  "  or  "  disorderly  "  are  those  who  infringe  good 
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comfort  the  feebleminded,  support  the 
weak,  be  patient  toward  all  men.  <15>  See 
that  none  render  evil  for  evil"  unto 
.\ny  man;  but  ever  follow  that  which 
}'s  sfood,  both  among  yourselves,  and  to 
ail  -nen. 


a  Rom.  12. 
1  Pet.  3. 9. 
0  PUII.     4. 

Epb.  5.  ax 
dch.  4.3. 


(16>  Rejoice  evermore.*    W)  Pray  with- 
out  ceasing.     <WJ  In  every 
thing  give  thanks-  for  this  E^hVrt.tfoa. 
is  the  will  of  G<><!  in  Christ'  to  use the  Spirit 
Jesus      concerning      you.  *n*ht- 
'  zTim-W91  m  Quencn  not  the  Spirit.'    w  Despite 


discipline — said  of  soldiei*s  who  leave  their  ranks  :  here 
notably  of  those  mentioned  in  2  Thess.  hi.  11. 

Feebleminded.  —  Or,  fainthearted,  pusillanimous. 
Such  persons,  e.g.,  as  were  overburdened  with  sorrow 
for  the  dead,  or  afraid  of  the  persecutions,  or  the  like. 

Support  the  weak. — Or,  keep  hold  of  them,  to 
help  them  on.  The  "  weak  "  are  not  quite  the  same  as 
the  "  feebleminded,"  but  rather  (judging  from  Rom. 
xiv.  1  et  seq.)  those  who  have  not  attained  that  robust 
common-sense  and  breadth  of  conscience  which  discri- 
minates between  truths  and  superstitions,  necessities 
and  expediencies ;  or  who  are  not  yet  ripe  enough 
Christians  to  be  sure  of  standing  in  persecution. 

Patient  toward  all  men.— Church  officers  are 
not  to  be  rendered  impatient  by  the  defects,  errors, 
weakness,  stupidity,  unbelief  of  any  one,  catholic, 
heretic,  or  heathen. 

<15)  See  that. — The  exhortation  is  given  to  those  who 
have  the  authority  to  oversee  the  Church  (Acts  xix.  28 ; 
1  Pet.  v.  2). 

None  render  evil  for  evil. — Like  the  prohibition 
of  fornication,  abstinence  from  revenge  is  practically  a 
new  thought  for  Greeks,  among  whom  feuds  were  fre- 
quent and  undying.     (Comp.  Rom.  i.  31 ;  Tit.  iii.  3.) 

That  which  is  good— i.e.,  that  which  is  hind. 
(See  Note  on  chap.  iii.  6.)  This  dirty  is  to  be  "followed," 
i.e.,  made  an  object  to  be  pursued  eagerly,  "  toward  all 
men."  There  is  not  one  standard  of  morals  towards  the 
brethren  and  another  towards  the  world. 

(16)  Rejoice  evermore. — The  remaining  commands 
are  more  simply  spiritual,  and  hardly  form  part  of 
the  same  paragraph  as  verses  12 — 15,  which  related 
to  discipline;  though  from  verses  19  et  seq.  we  see 
that  St.  Paul  was  still  addressing  the  Church  in  its 
corporate  capacity,  not  only  the  individual  members. 
The  Christian  who  remains  in  sadness  and  depression 
really  breaks  a  commandment :  in  some  direction  or 
other  he  mistrusts  God — His  power,  providence,  for- 
giveness. The  command  is  specially  good  for  a 
persecuted  Church  like  that  of  Thessalonica  (Matt. 
v.  10—12). 

W)  Pray  without  ceasing.  —  Theophylact  well 
says,  "  This  shows  the  way  to  '  rejoice  always ' — to  wit, 
incessant  prayer  and  eucharist,  for  he  that  has  accus- 
tomed himself  to  hold  converse  with  God,  and  to  give 
thanks  to  Him  over  everything  that  happens  as  hap- 
pening well,  will  evidently  have  unbroken  joy."  Though 
a  man  cannot  be  incessantly  praying  in  words,  the  mind 
may  be  held  continuously  in  an  attitude  of  prayer,  even 
in  sleep  (Cant.  v.  2). 

<18)  In  every  thing  give  thanks.  —  To  the 
Christian  who  really  trusts  his  Father's  providence,  and 
believes  that  his  prayers  are  heard,  every  moment's 
occurrence  will  be  just  that  which  he  has  prayed  for — 
the  fulfilment  of  our  Father's  will.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  thanksgiving  is  so  inseparably  joined  with  prayer. 
(See  Phil.  iv.  6 ;  Col.  iv.  2.) 

This  is  the  will  of  God— i.e.,  that  you  should 
be  always  full  of  thanksgiving.  This  clause  hardly  en- 
forces thanksgiving  as  a  duty,  "  Give  thanks  always, 
for  you  recognise  the  duty  of  doing  God's  will,  and 


this  is  His  will;"    but  rather  encourages  the  Thnsai 
lonians   to   see   that   thankfulness  is  Always  potriblt. 
"  Give  thanks  always,  for  God  has  no  wish  '• 
cause  for  sorrow :  His  will  towards  you  is  t<»  fill  you 
with  thankfulness."      "Towards  you"  seems  here  a 
more  exact  rendering  than  "  concerning  m 

In  Christ  Jesus.— This  kind  sad  loving  win 
of  God  for  our  good  was  most  abundantly  manifested 
in  the  life  and  death  and  resurrection  of  t'hrist  Jesus, 
and  even  to  this  day  it  is  chiefly  manifested  in  what 
Christ  Jesus  still  is  for  us  (e.g.  Heb.  vi.  19,  20). 

f19)  Quench   not  the   Spirit.— The  menti 
prayer  and  thanksgiving  (euchariatia),  by  whi<  h  public 
as  well  as  private  worship  is  intended, leads  St.  I'aul  oa  t<» 
the  mention  of  other  parts  of  the  service.  Tin-  gloom  and 
depression  to  which  an  antidote  is  administered  in  verses 
16 — 18  had  been  such  as  almost  to  extinguish  tliat  fire 
of  enthusiasm  which  ought  to  have  burst  ont  in  prayers, 
praises,  thanksgivings,  and  "prophecies."    T 
here  must  not  be  taken  too  sharply  to  mean  the  Person 
of  the  Holy  Ghost :  the  Person  of  the  Holy  Ghost  may 
be  grieved  (Eph.  iv.  30),  expelled  (Ps.  li.  l'l  i,  neglected 
(1  Tim.  iv.  14),  but  (though  His  working  on  the  indi- 
vidual may  be  stopped)  He  can  never  be  extinguished. 
The  word  here  again  (as  in  chap.  i.  5)  is  in  that  interme- 
diate sense  which  expresses  the  effect  of  the  Holy  « 
personal  working  upon  our  spirits.    He  kindles  in  us  a 
fire  (Matt.  iii.   11),  that  is,  a  consuming  ardour  and 
enthusiasm,  of  love  to  God  and  man ;    which  ardour 
may  be  damped,  quenched,  by  not  giving  it  bee  air  and 
play.     Gloom  (verse  16),  neglect  of  prayer  (verse  17) 
which  is  the  very  feeding  of  the  flame,  discontentment 
with  the  answer  which  God  chooses  to  give  to  prayer 
(verse  18),  will  in  the  end  reduce  us  to  the  condit 
which  we  were  before  we  were  confirmed  (Rom.  \ 
Comp.  Ecce  Homo,  p.  257  (3rd  ed.) :— "  The  Apostles  in 
like  manner  became  sensible  that  their  inspiration  was 
liable  to  intermissions.     They  regard  it  as  possible  to 
grieve  the  Divinity  who  resided  within  them,  an 
to  quench  His  influence.     But  neither  they  n>>r  ( 
even  for  a  moment  suppose  that,  if  He  should  tak 
flight,  it  is  possible  to  do  without  Him  .  .  .  Christianity 
is  an  enthusiasm,  or  it  is  nothing  .*' 

(20)  Despise  not  prophesyings.— The  highest  oat- 
ward  or  cliarismatic  manifestation  of  this  inward  fire 
was  the  gift  of  "prophecy"  1  Oar  \ii.  28;  xir.  1. 
5,  39),  which  was  an  inspired  and  inspiring  preaching. 
The  despondency  of  the  Tliessalosians  led  them 
not  only  to  quench  the  fervour  of  the  Holv  Ghost  in 
their  own  bosoms,  but  to  turn  a  old  and  dispsrtgutg 
ear  to  the  sanguine  "prophets  ■  who  preached  to  them, 
the  effect  of  which  insensibility  was  to  •' qnendi  Uie 
Spirit "  by  degrees  in  the  prophets  also.  It  is  uceeaee 
of  this  double  effect  of  gloominess,  inward  upon  them. 
selves,  and  oxitward  upon  others,  that  the  command. 
"  Quench  not,"  occurs  between  the  exhortation  to  tnank*. 
dvWand  the  warning  not  to  despise  pro] 
Seems  to  be  the  most  natural  way  of  accounting  for  the 
present  warning,  but  there  are  two  other  mam  interpre- 
tations :-(l)  ft  is  said  that  wliat  tempted  the  Thssss- 
lonians  to  disparage  prophecy  was  their  fascination  for 
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Concluding  Prayer. 


not  prophesyings."  (21)  Prove  all  things ; h 
hold  fast  that  which  is  good.  V®  Abstain 
from  all  appearance  of  evil. 


o  1  Cor.  14.  1,  <fcc. 

b  1     Cor.    U 

1  John  4.  1 

c  Heb.  13.  2tt 


:v  : 


(23)  And  the  very  God  of  ChaP.  v.  23-24. 

peace  c  sanctify  you  wholly ;   Prayer  and  as- 
and  I  pray  God  your  whole  surance- 


the  more  showy  gift  of  tongues.  It  is  trne  that  such 
was  the  case  at  Corinth,  and  not  unnaturally  so;  and 
at  first  sight  it  seems  as  if,  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  1,  "  spiritual 
gifts  "  were  contrasted  with  "  prophecy  "  as  two  separate 
classes,  thus  giving  some  ground  for  Bishop  Words- 
worth's interpretation  of  our  present  passage — viz.,  that 
verse  19  refers  to  the  gifts  of  tongnes,  miracles,  &c,  in 
something  of  the  same  contrast  with  "  prophecy "  in 
verse  20  as  may  be  found  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  39.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  seems  more  likely  that  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  1 
prophecy  is  not  contrasted  with  the  spiritual  gifts  there 
specified  as  a  separate  class,  but  selected  from  among 
them :  "  It  is  all  very  well  to  covet  spiritual  gifts 
as  a  whole,  but  it  would  be  better  to  aim  more 
particularly  at  that  one  —  prophecy  —  which  is  the 
greatest : "  just  so  here,  "  Do  not  quench  the  Spirit, 
in  whatever  direction  it  may  blaze  up ;  but  especially 
do  not  disparage  preaching."  Besides,  there  is  nothing 
to  prove  that  the  Thessalonians  were  dazzled  by 
the  more  brilliant  gifts:  and  it  accords  better  with 
the  context  to  suppose  that  the  fault  to  be  corrected 
in  them  was  not  a  light  sensationalism,  but  a  tendency 
to  damp  all  ardour  alike.  (2)  Others  suppose  that  the 
Thessalonians  had  had  experience  of  persons  who  had 
abused  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  therefore  were  disposed 
to  suspect  and  dislike  prophecy  altogether.  This  view 
gains  support  from  2  Thess.  ii.  2,  and  also  from  the 
command  in  verse  21  to  test,  and  retain  only  what  stood 
the  test.  There  is  no  particular  ground  for  contradicting 
this  view ;  but  it  is  unnecessary,  and  does  not  carry  on 
the  thought  so  connectedly. 

(21)  Prove  all  things. — The  right  reading  inserts  a 
"  but "  : — "  I  bid  you  pay  all  reverence  to  the  cheering 
utterances  of  your  prophets  (comp.  Acts  xv.  32) ;  but 
take  care!  put  everything  to  the  test."  That  the 
warning  was  needed,  or  would  be  needed  soon,  is  shown 
by  2  Thess.  ii.  2.  It  is  couched  in  general  terms  (all 
things),  but,  of  course,  has  special  reference  to  all 
things  purporting  to  be  manifestations  of  the  Spirit. 
And  how  were  these  revelations  to  be  tested  ?  If  they 
were  not  in  accordance  (1)  with  the  original  tradition 
(2  Thess.  ii.  2),  (2)  with  the  supernatural  inspirations 
of  the  other  prophets  who  sat  as  judges  (1  Cor.  xiv.  29), 
(3)  with  enlightened  common  sense  (1  John  iv.  1),  they 
could  not  be  "  good."  The  word  "  good  "  here  is  not 
vague  and  general  good  in  the  moral  sense — not  the 
same  Greek  word  as  in  verse  15 — but  "good"  in  the 
sense  of  "  genuine,"  "  answering  to  the  proper  concep- 
tion of  what  it  purports  to  be."  The  same  word  is 
used  in  the  same  sense  in  John  x.  11. 

(22)  Abstain  from  all  appearance  of  evil.— 
This  translation  cannot  stand.  Possibly  it  might  be 
rendered  "  every  form  of  evil,"  but  the  most  natural 
version  would  be,  "  Hold  yourselves  aloof  from  eveiy 
evil  kind " — i.e.,  evil  kind  of  whatever  you  may  be 
testing.  The  word  "  evil  "  is  here  used  in  the  moral 
sense,  and  does  not  constitute  an  exact  antithesis  to  the 
"  good"  of  the  preceding  verse. 

(23)  And. — The  logic  of  such  an  expression  as,  "  Do 
this,  and  may  you  be  happy,"  lies  in  the  writer's  own 
connection  with  both  the  command  and  the  prayer  :  "  I 
bid  you  abstain  from  every  evil  kind  of  thing,  and  I 
pray  that  God  Himself  may  enable  you  to  keep  the  com- 
mandment." 

The  very  God  of  peace.— In  more  usual  English, 


"  the  God  of  peace  Himself  :"  the  contrast  is  between 
the  futile  efforts  after  holiness  of  which  they  in  them- 
selves were  capable,  and  the  almighty  power  of  sancti- 
fication  exercised  by  God.  This  sanctification  (which  is 
the  special  work  of  the  Third  Person)  is  here  ascribed 
to  the  First  Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  from  whom  the 
Holy  Ghost  proceeds.  He  is  called  (as  in  Heb.  xiii.  20) 
the  "  God  of  peace,"  not  in  reference  to  any  dissensions 
between  the  Thessalonians  (verse  13),  but  because  of 
the  peace  which  His  sanctification  brings  into  the  soul, 
so  that  it  fears  neither  temptation's  power  nor  perse- 
cution's rage.   (Comp.  the  Second  Collect  for  Evensong). 

Sanctify  you  wholly.— Rather,  sanctify  you 
whole.  The  idea  is  rather  that  of  leaving  no  part 
unsanctified,  than  that  of  doing  the  work  completely  so 
far  as  it  goes  :  thus  it  serves  to  introduce  the  next 
sentence,  which  explains  it. 

And  I  pray  God.— If  there  were  need  of  any  in- 
sertion, it  should  have  been  "  We  pray  God :"  Silas  and 
Timothy  are  never  forgotten  throughout. 

Spirit  and  soul  and  body. — This  is  St.  Paul's 
fullest  and  most  scientific  psychology,  not  merely  a 
rhetorical  piling  up  of  words  without  any  particular 
meaning  being  assigned  to  them.  Elsewhere,  he  merely 
divides  man  according  to  popular  language,  into  two 
parts,  visible  and  invisible,  "  body  and  spirit"  (1  Cor. 
vi.  20 ;  vii.  34,  et  al.) ;  the  division  into  "  body  and  soul '' 
he  never  uses.  (Comp.  Note  on  1  Cor.  ii.  14.)  The 
"  spirit "  (pneuma)  is  the  part  by  which  we  apprehend 
realities  intuitively — i.e.,  without  reasoning  upon  them  ; 
with  it  we  touch,  see,  serve,  worship  God  (John  iv. 
23,  24;  Rom.  i.  9;  1  Cor.  vi.  17;  Rev.  i.  10,  et  al); 
it  is  the  very  inmost  consciousness  of  the  man  (see, 
e.g.,  1  Cor.  ii.  11) ;  it  is  the  part  of  him  which  survives 
death  (Heb.  xii.  23 ;  1  Pet.  iii.  19 ;  comp.  Luke  xxiii 
46;  Acts  vii.  59).  The  "soul  "  (psyche)  includes  the 
intellect,  the  affections,  and  the  will :  and  it  is  of  the 
very  essence  of  the  gospel  to  force  sharply  upon  men 
the  distinction  between  it  and  the  spirit  (Heb.  iv.  12). 
Low-living  men  may  have  soul  (i.e.,  intellect,  affection, 
will)  in  abundance,  but  their  spirit  falls  into  complete 
abeyance  ( Jude,  19) ;  the  soul  belongs  altogether  to  the 
lower  nature,  so  that  when  St.  Paxil  uses  the  two-fold 
division,  "  body  and  spirit,"  the  soul  is  reckoned  (not, 
probably,  as  Bishop  Ellicott  says  on  our  present  passage, 
as  part  of  the  spirit,  but)  as  part  of  the  body ;  and 
when  St.  Paul  describes  the  "  works  of  the  flesh,"  he 
includes  among  them  such  distinctly  soul-sius  as  "  here- 
sies" (Gal.  v.  20).  Sanctification  preserves  all  these 
three  divisions  entire,  and  in  their  due  relation  to  each 
other ;  without  sanctification,  the  spirit  might  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  other  parts  gaining  the  predominance. 
which  would,  of  course,  eventually  be  the  ruin  both  of 
"  soul  and  body  in  hell  "  (Matt.  x.  28.  N.B.,  that  our 
Lord  says  nothing  of  the  destruction  of  the  "  spirit " 
in  hell :  the  question  is  whether  He  there  definitely 
meant  to  exclude  "spirit,"  or  used  "soul"  popularly 
as  including  it).  Where  the  New  Testament  writers 
acquired  such  a  psychology  cannot  be  determined,  but 
it  was  probably  derived  from  experimental  knowledge 
of  life,  not  from  books,  and  all  experience  confirms  its 
accuracy.  Modern  science  tends  more  and  more  to 
show  that  "  soul"  is  a  function  of  "  body." 

Unto  the  coming.  —  A  mistranslation  for  "at 
the  coining,"  caused  by  the  slight  difficulty  in  under- 
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C'onclumcn. 


spirit  and  soul  and  body  be  preserved  I 
blameless"  unto  the  coining  of  our  Lord  j«ti»-aia 
Jesus  Christ.     <M  Faithful*  is  he  that 
calleth  you,  who  also  will  do  it. 

(25)  Brethren,  pray  for  us 


Conclusion.      (26)  Greet  all  the  brethren 


6  2  Thegg.  3.  3. 
c  Rom.  18.  18 ; 

1  Cor.  16.  20 ; 

2  Cor.  IS.  U  ; 
1  Pet.  5.  14. 

1  Or,  adjure. 


with  an  holy  kiss/   f27'  I  charge1  you  by 
the  Lord  that  this  epistle  be  read  unto  all 
the  holy  brethren,    (a"  The  grace  <t 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  y<»u.     Amen. 

"    The  first  epistle  unto  the  Thessalonians  vu 
written  from  Athens. 


standing  the  true  version.  The  idea  is  not  so  much 
that  of  their  preservation  from  sin  during  the  interval, 
but  rather  the  writers  hasten  in  eager  anticipation  to 
the  Coming  itself,  and  hope  that  the  Thessalonians  at 
the  Coming  will  be  found  to  have  been  preserved. 
'•  Blameless  "  should  have  been  "  blamelessly." 

(24)  Faithful  is  he. — A  reason  for  hoping  confidently 
that  they  will  be  blamelessly  preserved.  God  would 
forfeit  His  character  for  keeping  His  promise,  if  He 
■  called,"  and  did  not  enable  men  to  obey  the  call.  Of 
course  He  can  only  "  do  it "  in  case  they  continue 
willing  to  have  it  done.  On  the  present  tense,  see  Note 
on  chap.  ii.  12. 

(25)  Pray  for  us. — Taken  in  conjunction  with  what 
follows,  this  probably  is  a  petition  for  remembrance  in 
the  great  public  service. 

(26)  Greet  all  the  bretliren.— It  is  concluded 
from  the  manner  in  which  some  are  told  to  greet  all, 
instead  of  all  being  told  to  greet  one  another  (as  in  the 
parallel  passages),  that  the  "  brethren  "  to  whom  the 
letter  was  sent  specially  were  the  priesthood  of  Thes- 
salonica  (comp.  the  next  verse).  If  so,  the  "  holy  kiss  " 
had  hardly  become  the  fixed  Church  ceremony  which  it 
afterwards  was,  for  the  practice  (according  to  the  Apos- 
tolical Constitutions)  was  for  the  Church  members  to 
pass  the  kiss  from  one  to  another,  men  kissing  men, 
and  women  kissing  women,  not  for  all  the  people  to  be 
kissed  in  turn  by  the  priest.  This  kiss,  however,  is  no 
doubt  intended  by  St.  Paul  to  be  given  at  a  solemn 
assembly  of  the  Church,  i.e.,  at  the  Holy  Communion, 
which  was  the  only  fixed  meeting  of  the  Primitive 
Church.      In  the  time  of  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  the 


kiss  was  given  just  before  the  Sur$um  Corda.     It  wu 
not  till  the  thirteenth  century  that  the  kissing  of  the 
Pax  was  substituted  in  the  Western  Church    for  tli* 
kissing  of  the  brethren.    This  kiss  was  to  diff. ■ 
the  ordinary  Greek  salutation,  by  being  •; 
holy  kiss,  i.e.,  a  ceremonial,  religious  kiss. 

t27)  I  charge  you. — Adjure  is  much  nearer  tln< 
original  word,  which  is  as  solemn  as  can  !»•.  What  i*  the 
cause  of  such  awful  solemnity  ?  The  question  ha*  never 
been  very  satisfactorily  answered.  It  certainly  setups 
as  if  the  contempt  of  discipline  and  partial  alienation  of 
clergy  and  laity  implied  in  verses  VI.  13.  might  ranwt 
to  St.  Paul  a  doubt  whether  his  Epistle  would  reach  all 
the  Thessalonian  Christians.  At  any  rate,  the  adjura- 
tion marks  his  sense  of  the  extreme  importance  of  the 
letter;  and  perhaps  the  fact  that  this  wm  his  first 
pastoral  letter  may  have  made  him  more  anxious  to 
ensure  its  reception  and  success.  It  amounts  to  a  claim 
to  inspiration.  (Comp.  chap.  iv.  15.)  The  emphasis  seen* 
to  rest  on  the  word  "  all "  ("  holy  "  Is  an  interpolation  >. 
The  reading  is  of  course  a  public  reading  in  the  eele- 
bration  of  the  Communion,  at  which  we  know  from 
several  early  Fathers  that  the  writings  of  the  Apostles 
were  read  aloud.  (Comp.  Col.  iv.  16;  2  Pet.  tii.  IV 
16.)  Baur  thought  the  adjuration  a  mark  of  a 
forger,  who  wished  to  gain  authority  for  his  cento : 
Bishop  "Wordsworth  well  points  out,  on  the  contrary. 
what  a  splendid  guarantee  for  the  genuineness  and 
integrity  of  the  Epistles  this  constant  recitation  con- 
stituted. 

(28)  The  grace. — St.  Paul's  autograph  to 
the  letter.     (See  2  Thess.  iii.  17,  ia) 
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We  may  confidently  assert  that  this  Epistle  was 
written  by  St.  Paul  from  Corinth  during  his  residence 
there  of  a  year-and-a-half,  within  a  few  months  of  the 
first  Epistle :  that  is,  in  the  year  53.  Not  only  are  all 
its  main  features  so  like  those  of  the  First  as  to  suggest 
a  very  close  connection  in  time,  but  it  is  despatched  by 
the  same  apostolic  group — Paul,  Silvanus,  and  Timo- 
theus ;  and,  as  we  have  remarked  in  the  Introduction 
to  the  First  Epistle,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
Silvanus  was  in  St.  Paul's  company  later  than  the 
departure  from  Corinth  in  54.  It  suits  well  with  this 
date  that  the  Apostle  is  in  fear  of  certain  "  monstrous 
and  depraved  persons"  (chap.  hi.  2),  who  may  well  be 
the  Jews  who  brought  him  before  Gallio. 

The  circumstances  which  called  forth  the  Letter  were 
as  follows.  Since  the  First  Epistle  had  been  despatched 
St.  Paul  had  been  able  to  receive  fresh  tidings  of  the 
state  of  the  Thessalonian  Church,  concerning  which  he 
was  naturally  anxious,  as  it  was  so  young  when  he  had 
been  forced  to  leave  it  to  itself  and  to  God.  The 
tidings  were  both  good  and  bad.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  was  marked  progress  in  some  of  the  points  which 
had  before  caused  solicitude.  St.  Paul  uses  enthu- 
siastic language  (chap.  i.  3)  of  the  advance  made  in 
faith  (comp.  1  Thess.  iii.  10),  and  in  individual  brotherly 
charity  (comp.  1  Thess.  iv.  10),  and  also  of  their  stead- 
fastness in  persecutions  which  were  still  afflicting  them 
(chap.  i.  4) — persecutions  in  which,  apparently,  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles  joined.  (See  Note  on  chap.  i.  8.)  We 
may  also  gather,  from  the  silence  of  the  present  Letter, 
that  St.  Paul's  instructions  on  the  state  of  the  departed 
faithful  had  taken  good  effect :  this  being,  perhaps,  the 
special  increase  in  faith  mentioned  above.  We  find, 
moreover,  that  there  is  no  further  need  of  warnings 
on  the  subject  of  purity  or  of  submission  to  eccle- 
siastical authority.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were 
three  great  faults  to  find. 

(1)  The  tendency  to  disorders  and  idleness,  which 
had  been  censured  both  directly  and  indirectly  in  the 
former  letter,  had  become  stronger  instead  of  receding. 
Some  considerable  number  of  the  little  Church  had 
become  mere  "  busybodies  " — had  left  off  work,  expect- 
ing maintenance  at  the  public  expense  of  the  com- 
munity while  they  indulged  themselves,  probably,  in 
what  seemed  more  religious  pursuits. 

(2)  We  can  trace  more  clearly  in  this  Epistle  than  in 
the  former  the  doctrinal  ground  on  which  such  disorders 
were  justified  by  those  who  were  guilty  of  them.  They 
had  been  "  shaken  from  their  reason,"  and  were  still  "  in 
trepidation  "  (chap.  ii.  2),  from  a  belief  that  "  the  day  of 


the  Lord  "  was  already  upon  them.  Panic  and  exnlu 
tioa  alike  had  the  effect  of  making  the  Thessalonimi- 
think  it  not  worth  while  to  attend  to  the  things  of  a 
doomed  world. 

(8)  This  belief  had  been,  if  not  created,  y- 
firmed  by  some  audacious  forgeries  and  fictions  |  cliap. 
ii.  2).  Even  in  the  First  Epistle  St.  Paul  gives  signs 
of  uneasiness,  as  though  he  were  not  sure  of  the  lmn.-tv 
of  some  of  his  correspondents  in  their  use  of  his  name 
and  writings  (1  Thess.  v.  27).  Now  it  is  clear  that,  in 
more  than  one  way,  persons  (who  might  be  only  half 
conscious  of  their  fraud)  had  attempted  to  impose  on 
their  brethren.  They  had  pretended  to  a  direct  inspi- 
ration or  angelic  visitation,  which  had  revealed  to 
them  the  immediate  nearness  of  the  Advent.  They 
had  misrepresented  the  oral  teaching  given  by  St.  Paul 
during  his  stay  at  Thessalonica.  They  had,  perhaps, 
wrested  the  words  of  his  First  Epistle,  which  had 
certainly  given  a  colourable  pretext  for  what  they  now 
taught.  More  probably  still,  from  the  precaution  gfan 
in  chap.  iii.  17,  they  had  actually  written  a  letter,  "r 
letters,  purporting  to  be  from  the  Apostle,  in  whidi  tin- 
doctrine  was  definitely  taught. 

To  all  these  three  faults  the  writer  opposes  the 
authority  of  what  they  knew  to  have  genuinely  pro- 
ceeded from  himself.  He  has  nothing  to  unsay.  Tjiey 
are  to  "hold  fast  the  traditions"  (chap.  ii.  15)  which, 
written  or  unwritten,  were  his.  (1)  He  reminds  th.in 
not  only  of  his  example  (as  in  the  First  Letter),  l>ut  «i 
his  teaching  levelled  at  their  dissipated  religiousness : 
"  Withdraw  yourselves  from  every  broth«r  that  walk.-th 
disorderly,  and  not  after  the  tradition  which  tiny  n»- 
ceived  of  us  "  (chap,  iii  6) ;  " Even  when  we  were  with 
you,  this  we  commanded  you,  that  if  any  has  no  mind 
to  work,  neither  let  him  eat"  (chap.  iii.  10).  (J  H- 
recalls  the  very  definite  instructions  which  showed 
that  the  end  was  not  by-and-by.  The  Roman  cmi>iro 
was  still  standing,  and  therefore  the  Man  of  Sin  <-<»uld 
not  be  revealed  as  yet,  and  therefore  Christ  could  not 
be  on  the  point  of  coming.  "  Remember  ye  not,  that 
when  I  was  yet  with  you,  I  told  you  these  things? 
(chap.  ii.  5.)  (3)  He  enforces,  against  their  forgeries, 
his  present  Letter,  even  at  the  risk  of  provoking  an 
open  rebellion :  "  If  any  man  obey  not  our  word  bv 
this  Epistle,  note  that  man,  and  have  no  fellowship  with 
him  "  (chap.  iii.  14). 

The  style  of  the  Epistle  (except  in  the  studied 
obscurity  of  the  prophetic  passage)  is  clear  and  easy, 
like  that  of  the  First ;  and  the  structure  is  also  v.-ry 
simple,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  analy-i* 
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nnd  marked  by  the  same  characteristic  feature  as  the 
First :  i.e.,  the  prayer  which  leads  on  from  one  section  of 
the  Letter  to  another  : — 

I.  The  Salutation  (chap.  i.  1,  2). 
II.  The  Retrospective  Portion  (chap.  i.  3 — 12). 

(a)  Thanksgiving'     for     progress     made 

(chap.  i.  3,  4). 

(b)  Hopes  thus  afforded  against  the  Ad- 

vent Day  (chap.  i.  5 — 10). 

(c)  Prayer  for  continuance  in  so  happy  a 

state  (chap.  i.  11, 12). 
JIL  The  Instructive  and  Hortatory  Portion 
(chaps,  ii.  1 — iii.  18). 

(1)  On  the  date  of  the  Advent. 

(a)  Caution  against  believing  the  Advent 

close  at  hand  (chap.  ii.  1 — 3). 

(b)  What    must   happen   first   (chap.   ii. 

3—10). 

(c)  Terrible  fate  of  the  apostates  (chap.  ii. 

11,  12). 

(d)  Thanksgiving  that  the  Thessalonians' 

fate  is  so  different  (chap.  ii.  13,  14). 

(e)  Exhortation    and    prayer    (chap.    ii. 

15—17). 

(2)  On  the  necessity  of  work. 

(a)  Request     for     prayers    for    himself, 

which  skilfully  serves  to  predispose 
the  readers  to  obey  the  ensuing 
comma  ads  (chap.  iii.  1 — 4). 

(b)  Prayer  for  the  same  purpose  (chap. 

iii.  5). 

(c)  Commands  to  make  all  work,  and  to 

excommunicate  the  refractory  (chap.    ] 
iii.  6—15). 

(d)  Prayer  for  tranquillity  (chap.  iii.  16). 

(e)  Final     benediction,     with     attention   | 

drawn  to  the  autograph  (chap.  iii.    i 
17, 18). 
The  genuineness  of  this  Letter,  like  that  of  the  First, 
is  practically  uncontroverted.    We  seem  to  have  very  j 


early  testimony  to  its  use — St.  Polycarp  appearing  ia 
two  places  to  quote  it,  though  anonymously,  according 
to  his  custom ;  and  St.  Justin,  speaking  of  the  Man  of 
Sin  in  a  manner  which  might  indeed  be  explained  by 
saying  that  that  doctrine  was  common  to  the  Catholic 
Church  not  special  to  St.  Paul,  but  which  is  more  simply 
referred  to  this  Epistle.  The  objections  of  a  few  modern 
scholars  (Baur,  Schrader,  &e.)  are  chiefly  drawn  from 
the  prophecy  in  chap,  ii.,  from  supposed  contradictions 
between  this  Epistle  and  the  First — especially  in  regard 
to  the  date  of  the  Advent;  from  fancied  allusions  to 
the  persecution  of  Nero ;  from  a  mistaken  notion  that 
the  doctrine  of  an  Antichrist  (which  was  in  reality  pre- 
Christian)  was  only  invented  by  the  Montanists. 

Doubts  have  been  entertained  by  a  few  critics,  who 
acknowledged  the  genuineness  of  both,  which  of  these 
Letters  is  the  earlier  in  date.  Ewald,  the  greatest  of 
these  critics,  placed  the  Second  Epistle  first.  It  was, 
he  thought,  placed  second  in  the  Canon  because,  as  a 
rule,  the  shorter  letters  in  the  Canon  follow  the  longer. 
The  arguments,  however,  which  he  adduces  are  scarcely 
worth  considering,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  in  2  Thess. 
ii.  15  we  have  an  allusion  to  a  former  Epistle.  All  the 
historical  portion  of  the  First  Epistle  (especially 
1  Thess.  ii.  17 ;  iii.  11)  bears  evident  tokens  of  being 
the  earliest  communication  that  had  passed  between 
St.  Paul  and  his  spiritual  children  since  he  had  left 
them. 

[In  preparing  the  following  Notes  the  chief  books 
consulted  have  been  those  already  mentioned  in  1  Thes- 
salonians : — the  patristic  commentaries,  especially  St. 
Chrysostom;  Hammond,  Liinemann,  Ellicott,  and 
others;  and  the  posthumous  edition  (which  appeared 
too  late  for  use  in  annotating  the  First  Epistle)  by  the 
Presbyterian  Professor  Eadie.  His  notes  are,  however, 
little  but  a  reproduction  of  Bishop  Ellicott's,  without 
their  concentration.  In  the  Excursus  on  the  Man  of 
Sin,  I  have  stated  my  obligations  to  Dr.  Pusey's 
Lectures  en  Daniel.] 
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CHAPTER  I.— «  Paul,  and  Silvanus, 
Chap.  i.  l,  2.  and  Timotheus,"  unto  the 
The  salutation,  church  of  the  Thessalonians 
in  God  our  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ :  (2)  grace  unto  you,  and  peace, 
from  God  our  Father  and  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

(3)  ^ye  are  bound  to  thank  God  al- 
ways* for  you,  brethren,  as  it  is  meet, 


a  1  TUess.  1.  1. 


because  that  your  faith  groweth  ex- 
ceedingly, and  the  charity  chap.  L  3,  4 
of  every  one  of  you  all  Thanksgiving 
toward  each  other  abound-  fromgThes»a! 
eth;  w  so  that  we  ourselves  lonka. 
glory  in  you  in  the  churches  of  God 
for  your  patience  and  faith  in  all  your 
persecutions  and  tribulations  th 
endure :    ^  which  is  a  manifest  token 


(!)  Paul,  and  Silvanus,  £.nd  Timotheus.— The 
company  which  despatched  the  First  Epistle  is  not  yet 
broken  up.  This  proves  that  the  Second  Epistle  was 
written  before  the  end  of  the  second  missionary 
journey,  for  after  that  time  we  do  not  read  of  Silvanus 
>>eing  in  the  company  of  St.  Paul.  The  salutation  is 
precisely  the  same  as  in  the  First  Epistle,  save  for  the 
ast  clause  of  verse  2,  which  is  wrongly  added  in  that 
place,  but  stands  rightly  here. 

(3)  We  are  bound  to  thank  God  always  for 
you,  brethren. — The  thanksgiving  is  regarded  as  a 
positive  debt  incurred,  which  it  would  be  a  dishonesty 
not  to  pay. 

Because. — This  assigns  the  reason  for  saying  that 
it  was  "  meet,"  and  does  not  merely  follow  after  "  thank 
God  : "  in  which  case,  the  words  "  as  it  is  meet  "  would 
have  been  rather  weak,  as  containing  no  more  than  is 
involved  in  "  we  are  bound."  The  best  paraphrase 
would  be  :  "  "We  feel  the  obligation  to  give  thanks  for 
you ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  but  meet  that  we 
should,  because,"  &c. 

Groweth  exceedingly.— An  enthusiastic  word  in 
the  original :  "  is  out-growing  all  bounds."  It  is  a 
metaphor  from  vegetable  or  animal  growth.  This  was 
one  of  the  very  points  about  which  St.  Paul  was 
Anxious  the  last  time  that  be  had  written :  then  there 
were  deficiencies  in  their  faith  (1  Thess.  iii.  10). 

Charity.— Here,  too,  St.  Paul  remembers  what  he 
had  said  to  them  in  the  last  Epistle,  in  which  he  had 
devoted  a  whole  section  to  the  love  of  the  brethren 
"  toward  each  other."  "  Of  every  one  of  you  all  "  is  a 
very  noticeable  expression,  as  showing  the  individual 
solicitude  of  the  Apostles  for  their  converts.  Just  as 
the  apostolic  instructions  were  given  to  each  Christian 
privately  (1  Thess.  ii.  11),  so  news  has  been  brought 
how  each  several  Christian  is  progressing.  The  differ- 
ences which  had  called  forth  such  passages  as  1  Thess. 
iii.  12,  iv.  (5 — 10,  v.  12 — 14,  had  apparently  all  ceased, 
and  mutual  love  was  multiplying. 

M)  So  that  we  ourselves. — Why  was  it  less  likely 
that  St.  Paul  and  his  companions  should  thus  glory  in 
them  than  other  friends  did,  or  perhaps  than  the 
Thessalonims  themselves  ?     Possibly,  because  it  seemed 


almost  like  self-praise  to  praise  their  own  convert* , 
but  much  more  probably,  because  the  writers  had  before 
felt  and  expressed  misgivings  on  the  point :  this  suits 
the  thought  of  verse  3  better. 

Glory  in  you  in  the  churches  of  God.— Not 
only  in  thanksgiving  to  God  (though,  perhajwi,  oat- 
bursts  of  praise  in  the  public  services  of  "the 
churches"  may  be  included),  but  also  in  talking  to 
other  men,  at  Corinth  and  elsewhere  :  so,  in  return. 
St.  Paul  "  boasted "  to  the  Thessalonians  about  tho 
Corinthians  (2  Cor.  ix.  2). 

Your  patience  and  faith.— It  was  well  proved 
that  St.  Paul  had  no  more  cause  for  misgiving,  and 
that  the  tempter's  tempting  by  persecution  had  not 
made  the  apostolic  labours  to  be  in  vain.  (See  1  Thess. 
iii.  5.)  "  Patience,"  in  the  New  Testament,  does  not 
mean  a  meek  submissiveness,  but  a  heroic  endurance. 
The  "  faith  "  here  becomes  almost  equivalent  to  "  hope.*' 
except  that  it  introduces  the  ground  of  such  hope:  via.. 
confidence  in  the  living  God ;  it  also  includes  the  notion 
of  faithfulness. 

Persecutions  and  tribulations.— Tho  difference 
between  the  two  words  is,  that  while  "  trihulation  "  is 
quite  general,  and  implies  no  personal  enmi 
secution"  means  that  a  certain  set  of  persons  were 
organising  active  measures  for  the  annoyance  of  the 
Church.  Such  persecution  they  were  still  '•enduring" 
when  the  Letter  was  written. 

(5)  "Which  is  .  .  .—In  the  fervid  eloquence  of  the 
original  these  connecting  words  are  omitted,  and  the 
clause  added  in  a  kind  of  apposition  to  the  words  "m 
all  your  persecutions;"  the  effect  is  the  same  as  when 
we  in  English  put  a  dash :  "  which  ye  endure—a  roan?- 
fest  token,"  &c.  The  indication  of  God's  nghteons 
judgment  consisted  not  so  much  in  the  vitality  ami 
orowth  of  the  Thessalonians'  faith  and  love  as  m  the 
very  fact  of  their  being  persecuted ;  such  I*"**"** 
was  an  actual  indication  how  the  fair  judgment  of  Ood 
would  go  in  the  last  day.  No  undue  stress  is  to  be  laid 
upon  the  epithet  -  righteous,"  as  if  it  were  '  a  token  of 
the  righteousness  of  God's  judgment:''  the  pointy iaon£ 
to  indicate  already  what  a  fair  judge  was  kkelv  » 
decide. 
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under  Persecutions. 


of  the  righteous  judgment  of  God, 
Chap.  i.  5—10.  that  ye  may  be  counted 
Encourage-  worthy  of  the  kingdom  of 
upnunder  per-  God,"  for  which  ye  also 
secution  by  suffer:  <6>  seeing  it  is  a 
comh^^retri-  righteous  thing  with  God 
bution.  to  recompense  tribulation 

to  them  that  trouble  you  ;  W  and  to  you 


1  Gt.  the  angels 
of  h  is  power. 

a  Matt  25.  31. 

2  Or,  yielding. 


who  are  troubled  rest  with  us,  when  the 
Lord  Jesus  shall  be  revealed  from 
heaven  with  his  mighty  angels,1  (8)  in 
flaming  fire  taking3  vengeance  on  them 
that  know  not  God,  and  that  obey  not 
the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ:15 
<9)  who  shall  be  punished  with  everlast- 
ing destruction  from  the  presence  of  the 


That  ye  may  be  counted  worthy.— This  ex- 
presses the  result,  not  of  the  future  judgment  of  God, 
but  of  the  patient  sufferings  which  reveal  what  that 
judgment  will  be.  The  "  counting  worthy  "  (or  rather, 
perhaps,  the  "  declaring  worthy ")  is,  in  fact,  the 
"  judgment "  or  sentence  itself.  "  Tou  suffer  in  such  a 
manner  that  we  can  forecast  the  fair  verdict  of  God :  viz., 
so  as  to  be  then  declared  (ihe  Greek  tense  points  to  a 
distinct  moment  of  forming  the  estimate)  fit  to  receive 
God's  kingdom."  The  word  "  counted  worthy  "■  has  in 
this  place  nothing  to  do  with  the  theological  question  of 
merit. 

The  kingdom  of  God. — Which  had  formed  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  first  preaching  at  Thessalonica. 
(See  Introduction  to  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians.)  Are  the  Thessalonian  Christians,  then,  not 
yet  in  the  kingdom  of  God  ?  Tes ;  but  only  as  its 
subjects  :  hereafter  they  are  to  be  counted  worthy  not 
of  admission  into  it,  but  of  it  itself — i.e.,  to  inherit  it, 
to  become  kings  of  it.  (Comp.  the  parallel  argument 
in  2  Tim.  ii.  12.) 

For  which  ye  also  suffer.— St.  Paul  is  very  fond 
of  this  "  also "  in  relative  clauses ;  it  tightens  the 
coupling  between  the  relative  and  antecedent  clauses, 
and  so  brings  out  more  clearly  the  vital  connection 
between  suffering  and  reigning.  They  suffer  "  for  the 
kingdom,"  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  winning  it,  but  on 
its  behalf,  in  defence  of  it,  in  consequence  of  being  its 
citizens,  to  extend  its  dominion. 

(6)  Seeing  it  is. — Literally,  if  so  be  it  is  fair .-  a 
form  very  common  in  St.  Paul,  when  he  wishes  to 
argue  from  some  fact  which  he  knows  his  readers  will 
recognise  (e.g.,  Rom.  viii.  9).  "  Tour  persecution  is  a 
clear  indication  what  God's  fair  verdict  will  be — that 
He  will  pronounce  you  fit — unless  indeed  you  deny 
(as  you  will  not)  that  it  is  fair  to  recompense  the 
persecutors  with  tribulation  and  the  persecuted  with 
rest."  The  context  shows  that  St.  Paul  does  not  mean 
that  all  suffering  deserves  a  requital  with  bliss,  but  he 
does  put  it  as  a  matter  of  common  fairness  that  when 
men  have  suffered  for  the  kingdom's  sake  God  should 
so  reward  them  hereafter. 

With  God.— Such  a  system  of  requital  commends 
itself  as  fair  to  men  :  is  it  likely  to  seem  less  fair  in  the 
eyes  of  God?  Holy  Scripture  always  sets  forth  the 
power  of  the  human  conscience  to  recognise  God's 
principles  of  action  :  whatever  is  righteous  for  men  is 
so  for  God,  and  vice  versa. 

(7)  Best  with  us.— Why  "with  us"?  It  shows 
sympathy  in  their  present  trials,  for  it  implies  that  the 
writers  themselves  had  earned  or  were  earning  (see 
Acts  xviii.  12)  that  rest  by  the  like  trials.  The  word 
"  rest "  (or  relaxation)  is  the  opposite  of  the  "  strain  " 
at  which  the  persecution  kept  them.  Such  "  rest "  is 
not  to  be  expected  in  its  fulness  till  the  judgment  day. 

From  heaven.— St.  Paul  seems  to  delight  in  call- 
ing attention  to  the  quarter  from  which  "the  Lord 
Jesus  "  (the  human  name,  to  show  His  sympathy  with 
trouble)  will  appear.     (See  1  Thess.  i.  10 ;  iv.  16.) 


With  his  mighty  angels.— Literally,  with  the 
angels  of  His  power — i.e.,  the  angels  to  whom  His  power 
is  intrusted  and  by  whom  it  is  administered.  The 
angels  do  not  attend  merely  for  pomp,  but  to  execute 
God's  purposes.     (See  Matt.  xiii.  41,  49;  xxiv.  31.) 

(8)  In  naming  fire. — Most  critics  agree  to  change 
the  punctuation  here,  by  omitting  the  comma  after 
"  angels  "  and  inserting  it  after  "  fire."  The  flaming  fire 
here  is  not  the  instrument  of  the  vengeance — i.e.,  hell- 
fire — but  the  common  pictorial  attribute  of  the  Dh-ine 
Presence  (Ex.  iii.  2;  xix.  18  ;  Dan.  vii.  9). 

Taking  vengeance. — The  expression  in  the  original 
is  one  which  is  said  to  be  found  nowhere  else  in  Greek 
literature,  save  in  Ezek.  xxv.  14  (though  in  Hebrew 
there  is  an  almost  exact  equivalent  in  Num.  xxxi.  3), 
so  that  it  is  difficult  to  assign  the  correct  meaning.  It 
certainly  does  not  mean  "  taking  vengeance "  in  the 
sense  of  "taking  His  revenge,"  as  though  our  Lord 
had  conceived  a  personal  grudge  and  were  wreaking  it. 
What  it  does  mean  would  seem  to  be  "  assigning  re. 
tribution : "  appointing,  that  is,  to  each  man  what 
satisfaction  of  justice  he  must  make.  The  very  word 
for  "  vengeance  "  can  only  mean  vengeance  exacted  on 
some  one  else's  behalf.  (Comp.  1  Thess.  iv.  6,  and 
Ps.  lxxix.  10.) 

On  them  that  know  not  God. — According  to  the 
Greek,  the  word  "  them  "  should  be  repeated  also  in  the 
next  clause.  The  effect  will  then  be  to  mark  off  the 
culprits  into  two  classes :  "  them  that  know  not,"  and 
"  them  that  obey  not."  A  comparison  of  Eph  iv.  17, 18, 
1  Thess.  iv.  5,  shows  that  by  the  first  class  are  meant 
Gentiles;  a  comparison  of  Rom.  x.  16,  21  (and  many 
other  passages)  will  show  disobedience  to  be  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  Jews.  The  Greek  negative  particle  here 
is  one  which  shows  that  the  ignorance  of  the  one  set  and 
the  disobedience  of  the  other  were  just  the  points  for 
which  they  were  to  be  punished :  therefore,  of  course, 
only  those  Gentiles  whose  ignorance  was  voluntary, 
who  chose  (Rom.  i.  28)  to  be  Gentiles  when  they 
might  have  been  joined  to  the  true  God,  are  objects  of 
wrath.  Here,  as  the  context  shows,  St.  Paul  is  think- 
ing chiefly  of  those  Gentiles  and  Jews  who  actually 
persecuted  the  truth. 

Obey  not  the  gospel. — A  noteworthy  phrase ;  see 
the  reference.  The  gospel,  the  "  glad  tidings,"  contains 
not  only  a  statement  of  facts,  but  also  a  call  to  obey  & 
law  which  is  the  outcome  of  the  facts.  Even  the  accept- 
ance of  evangelical  promises  requires  a  submission. 
(Comp.  Luke  xxiv.  47;  Acts  xi.  18;  Rev.  xxii.  3.) 
It  is  here  called  specially  the  gospel  "of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,"  because  the  sin  of  the  Jews  (who  con- 
stitute this  class  of  sinners)  consisted  precisely  in  the 
wilful  rejection  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ. 

(9)  Punished  with  everlasting  destruction 
specifies  the  "  vengeance  "  to  be  taken.  But  the  word 
"  destruction  "  does  not  stand  absolutely  and  alone  as  a 
synonym  for  "annihilation."  This  passage,  in  itself, 
gives  us  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  lost  will  be 
"  destroyed  "  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.     They 
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Lord,"  and  from  the  glory  of  his  power ; 
(io)  when  he  shall  come  to  be  glorified 
in  his  saints,  and  to  be  admired  in  all 
them  that  believe  (because  our  testimony 
among  you  was  believed)  in  that  day. 
(ii)  Wherefore  also  we  pray  always  for 
you,  that  our  God  would  count1  you 
worthy  of  this  calling,  and  fulfil  all  the 


!a  Luke  13. 28. 


1  Or,  voxchtafe. 


good  pleasure    of   kit    goodness,    and 

the   work    of    faith    with  ,-;,.„,   ,  „  ,., 

power:    W  that  the   num. 

of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

may  be  glorified  in  you, 

and    ye     in    him,    according    to    the 

grace  of  our  God  and  the  Lord  Jesus 

Christ. 


are  to  be  "  destroyed  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord, 
and  from  the  glory  of  His  power" — i.e.,  cut  off  from  it 
for  ever.  The  "  presence  " — or,  more  literally  here, "  the 
face — of  the  Lord,"  as  well  as  "  the  glory  of  His  power," 
is  a  metaphor  from  the  courts  of  Oriental  kings,  where 
only  honoured  courtiers  are  admitted  to  spend  their 
time  in  the  immediate  and  familiar  presence  of  the 
sovereign.  Familiar  contact  with  Christ  hereafter, 
which  will  be  accorded  to  all  the  saved,  was  God's 
ideal  intention  for  the  lost  as  well,  therefore  it  is  a 
positive  '•  destruction  "  to  be  banished  from  it.  But  to 
the  Jews,  who  looked  for  a  Messiah  who  should  keep 
regal  state,  the  punishment  was  peculiarly  appropriate. 
The  word  is  used  besides  in  1  Cor.  v.  5 ;  1  Thess.  v.  3 ; 

1  Tim.  vi.  9.  As  for  the  word  rendered  "  everlasting  " 
(or  eternal,  for  it  is  the  same  which  is  used,  e.g., 
Heb.  vi.  2),  it  would  certainly  convey  to  St.  Paul's 
readers  the  notion  of  incessant  duration  in  time ;  it  is, 
of  course,  only  an  adaptation  to  human  language  to 
speak  of  time  at  all  in  such  a  case,  as  we  cannot  tell 
what  may  take  the  place  of  time  in  the  next  dispensa- 
tion ;  however,  so  far  as  the  actual  words  go,  there  is 
nothing  in  these  passages  (Matt,  xviii.  8 ;  xxv.  41,  46 ; 
Mark  iii.  29;  Heb.  vi.  2;  Jude,  verse  7)  to  suggest 
any  future  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  lost.  In  this, 
as  in  some  other  doctrines,  there  seem  to  be  two  distinct 
sets  of  passages,  the  logical  reconciliation  of  which  in 
our  present  state  seems  almost  impossible. 

(10)  When  he  shall  come. — Not  simply  a  repetition 
of  the  temporal  date  which  was  mentioned  in  verse  7 — 
•'  when  the  Lord,"  &c. — but  an  introduction  of  the  contrast 
which  will  be  presented  "  in  that  day  "  by  the  spectacle 
of  the  glory  of  the  saints.  Thus  the  penalty  of  verse  9 
is  made  to  appear  greater,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
readers'  minds  are  turned  back  to  a  more  wholesome 
subject  for  meditation. 

To  be  glorified  in  his  saints.— This  is  not 
exactly  the  purpose,  but  the  effect  of  His  coming.  A 
comparison  of   John  xiii.  31,  32 ;    xiv.   13 ;   xvii.  10  ; 

2  Thess.  i.  12 ;  shows  that  the  saints  are  the  objects  on 
which  and  by  which  the  glorious  perfection  of  Christ  is 
exhibited :  to  see  what  the  saints  will  be  exalted  to  "  in 
that  day  "  will  make  all  observers  acknowledge,  not  the 
holiness  or  greatness  of  the  men,  but  the  divine  power  of 
Him  who  was  able  so  to  exalt  them.  As  the  persecutors 
were  divided  into  two  classes  to  be  punished,  so  the 
saved  are  described  under  two  aspects :  in  contrast  with 
"  them  that  know  not  God  "  they  are  "  saints,"  i.e.,  fully 
consecrated  to  God ;  in  contrast  with  "  them  that  obey 
not  the  gospel"  they  are  "they  that  believed"  (for  the 
past  tense  is  the  better  reading),  i.e.,  accepted  the  gospel. 
As  the  profane  Gentiles,  looking  on  the  saints,  recognise 
the  "  glory  "  of  the  God  whom  they  knew  not,  so  the  dis- 
obedient Jews,  seeing  the  faithful,  are  aptly  filled  with 
"wonder"  (Acts  xiii.  41),  before  they  perish,  at  the 
glory  to  be  attained  by  obedience  to  the  law  of  suffering. 

Because  our  testimony.— Introduced  to  show 
why  the  writers  had  said  specially  "in  all  them  that 
believed  "  (the  ^ast  tense  is  employed  because  it  looks 


back  from  the  Judgment  Day  to  tin-  moment  when 
the  gospel  was  offered  and  the  divergence  between 
believers  and  unbelievers  began  ;  ih.  reason  was, 
because  among  "all  them  thai  bettered"  the  TTirm 
lonians  would  be  found  included. 

In  that  day.— Added  at  the  end  to  make  the  readers 
look  once  more  (as  it  were)  upou  the  wonderful  sight 
on  which  the  writer's  prophetic  eyes  were  raptly  *yd_ 

(")  Wherefore.— Literally,  whereunto— i.e.,  to  their 
being  found  among  the  blessed.  The  "  also  "  serves  to 
emphasise  the  "pray":  we  do  not  content  ourselves 
with  merely  hoping,  but  we  direct  actual  prayer  to  that 
end.  The  word  "whereunto  "  seems  grammatically  to 
depend  upon  the  word  "calling"—  ailing 

whereunto,  we  pray  also  for  you  always,  that  our  God 
would  count  you  worthy." 

Count  you  worthy  of  this  calling.— The  word 
"this "would,  perhaps,  have  been  bettor  left  out;  the 
"calling"  of  which  St.  Paul  is  thinking  i-.  the  railing 
"in  that  day,"  such  as  is  expressed  in  Matt,  n 
and  the  act  is  the  same  as  that  of  verse  5.  But  had 
they  not  been  called  to  glory  already  ?  Yes  (1  Thess. 
iv.  7),  and  had  obeyed  the  call;  and  God  was  still 
calling  them  hourly  (see  Notes  on  1  Thess.  ii.  IS;  v.  34); 
but  that  was  no  security  that  they  would  remain  worthy 
of  that  last  decisive  call.  "  Many  are  called,  but  few 
chosen."  In  the  original  there  is  some  emphasis  laid 
on  the  pronoun  :  "  count  you." 

Fulfil  all  the  good  pleasure  of  his  goodness. 
— Rather,  fulfil  every  purpose  of  goodness;  or,  " every- 
thing which  beneficence  deems  good."  Most  modern 
commentators  take  the  "  goodness  "  to  be  the  goodness 
of  the  Thessalonians  themselves,  thus  making  the  eiaose 
logically  antecedent  to  the  foregoing  :  "  May  count  yon 
worthy  of  His  calling,  and  (for  tliat  purpose)  fulfil 
every  good  moral  aspiration  you  may  entertain."  But 
this  seems  unnecessary.  The  "  beuenessee  "  is  naed 
absolutely,  in  almost  a  personified  sense ;  it  is,  of  course. 
in  reality,  God's  beneficence,  but  is  spoken  of  as  bene- 
ficence in  the  abstract.  Thus  the  clause  preeer 
natural  place  as  an  explanation  of  the  uieosfttug  "  May 
finally  call  you,  and  there  accomplish  upon  your  persons 
all  that  beneficence  can  del 

And  the  work  of  faith  with  power.— This  work. 
too,  is  God's  work,  not  the  work  of  the  Thessalonians. 
It  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  a  like  phrase  in  Cowper's 
well-known  hymn — 

••  Thou  shalt  see  My  glory  soon. 
When  the  work  of  grace  is  done. 

It  means,  not  "perfect  your  faithful  activity."  as  in 
1  Thess.  i.  3,  but  "bring  to  its  mighty  consummation 
the  work  that  faith  was  able  to  effect  in  you."  Faith, 
therefore,  is  here  opposed  as  much  to  sight  as^to  un- 
belief The  "beneficence"  and  the  'P°wer  «"•* 
exerted  upon  (rather  than  through)  the  Theesalonun*. 
produces  upon  all  spectators  of  the  judgment,  both 
angels  and  men,  the  effect  described  in  the  next  verse. 
02)  That  the  name  .  .  .-This  verse  gathers  un 
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as  to  the  Second  Advent, 


CHAPTER  IL— W  Now  we  beseech 
CJhap.  ii.  l,  2.  y°u>.  brethren  by  the 
Caution  against  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus 

forged  commu-  Christ,  and  by  our  gather- 
mcations  teach-  .  '  9  & 

ing  the  nearness  ing  together  unto  mm," 
of  the  Advent.  (2)  that  ye  be  not  soon 
shaken      in     mind,    or    be     troubled, 


b  Matt.  24.  4. 


a  l  Thes«.   4. 
Matt.  24. 31. 


neither  by  spirit,  nor  by  word,  nor 
by  letter  as  from  us,  as  that  the  day 
of  Christ  is  at  hand.  <3)  Let  no  man 
deceive  you  by  any  means:4  chap  ^  3_5 
for  that  day  shall  not  come,  The  Antichrist 
except  there  come  a  falling  mustcomefirst. 
away  first/    and   that  man   of  sin  be 


what  has  been  said  in  verses  8 — 10.  Seeing  the  favours 
bestowed  upon  the  Christians  in  the  last  day,  all,  the 
lost  as  well  as  the  saved,  will  be  forced  to  acknowledge 
the  glory  (i.e.,  the  divine  perfection)  of  the  Jesus  whose 
Christship  had  been  rejected,  and  the  glory  (i.e.,  the  true 
dignity)  of  the  Christians  who  had  been  despised  for 
their  allegiance  to  Him.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
Christians  must  share  Christ's  "  glory  "  (i.e.,  full  recog- 
nition ;  conip.  Note  on  1  Thess.  ii.  6)  in  that  day,  for 
when  the  lost  recognise  what  He  is,  it  is  ipso  facto 
a  recognition  that  they  were  right  and  wise  to  follow 
Him.  The  words  "according  to  the  grace"  belong 
only  to  "  and  ye  in  Him :  "  it  is  the  gracious  will  (for 
"  grace  "  here  has  hardly  its  strict  theological  sense)  of 
Cod,  in  which  Christ  concurs,  that  we  should  be  thus 
"  glorified  in  Him." 

II. 

The  first  chapter  had  encouraged  the  Thessalonians 
under  persecution  by  the  thought  of  the  reality  of 
the  Advent.  The  author  has  not  in  the  least  changed 
his  opinion  about  the  Advent  since  writing  the  First 
Epistle.  It  is  still  a  matter  of  most  practical  comfort : 
"  a  very  present  help."  But  now,  in  clear  tones,  he 
warns  the  Thessalonians  against  supposing  that  the 
"  end  "  was  "  by-and-by  "  (Luke  xxi.  9).  He  had,  in 
fact,  taught  them  so  from  the  outset,  and  had  even 
then  pointed  out  to  them  a  sign,  unaccomplished  as 
yet,  which  they  must  see  accomplished  before  the 
Advent  should  come. 

(!)  Brethren. — The  Apostles  have  won  a  hearing  for 
the  true  Advent  doctrine  by  their  sympathetic  treat- 
ment of  it  in  the  former  chapter ;  now  they  soften  their 
correction  of  the  false  doctrine  by  using  tender  names. 

By  the  coming.— Literally,  for  the  sake  of  thr 
coming,  just  as  in  English  we  adjure  persons  to  do  a 
thing  "  for  God's  sake."  It  is  a  stronger  form  of  ad- 
juration than  the  simple  "  by,"  inasmuch  as  it  implies 
that  the  thing  or  person  adjured  by  will  suffer  if  the 
action  be  left  unperformed.  The  Coming  of  Christ  and 
the  meeting  with  the  beloved  dead  would  not  be 
so  bright,  so  perfect,  perhaps  so  soon,  if  the  Thessa- 
lonians allowed  themselves  to  be  misled  with  regard  to  it. 

Our  gathering  together.— The  peculiar  Greek 
word  is  the  same  as  that  used  in  Heb.  x.  25  of  the 
assembling  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  nowhere  else, 
so  that  some  have  interpreted  it  in  the  same  sense  here. 
In  verb  form  it  is  thus  used  in  1  Thess.  iv.  17.  The 
close  connection  between  the  two  "  gatherings  together  " 
may  be  seen  in  1  Cor.  xi.  26.  The  "  our  "  means  the 
meeting  of  the  dead  and  the  quick  together. 

'2)  Not  soon  shaken.— The  meaning  would  be 
dearer  if  we  inserted  "so"  before  "soon,"  for  it  does 
not  mean  vaguely  that  they  were  for  the  future  not  to 
be  lightly  shaken,  but  (as  in  Gal.  i.  6)  that  they  had 
already  been  shaken,  and  that  in  an  unconscionably 
short  time  since  their  first  teaching  on  the  subject. 

In  mind. — In  the  original  it  is,  from  your  mind ; 
from  your  reason. 


Be  troubled.— The  tense  of  the  verb  "  be  troubled  " 
differs  in  the  Greek  from  that  of  "  be  shaken  "  ;  for 
the  "  driving  out  of  their  wits  "  is  regarded  as  a  single 
act ;  the  "  agitation,"  or  being  troubled,  as  a  chronic 
condition,  into  which  there  was  fear  of  their  falling. 
This  shaking  and  trouble  probably  brought  about  the 
disorders  spoken  of  in  chap.  iii.  The  instruments  by 
which  men  had  partly  driven  the  Thessalonians  out  of 
their  wits  already  were  three  : — (1)  "  Through  spirit," 
i.e.,  by  pretended  manifestations  of  the  Holy  Spirit's 
power,  whether  through  false  signs  or,  more  probably, 
through  "prophesyings."  (See  1  Thess.  v.  20 — 22, 
where  the  fear  of  some  abuse  of  prophecy  is  clearly 
marked  already.)  (2)  "  Through  word,"  i.e.,  word  of 
mouth,  as  opposed  to  the  written  letter  next  mentioned. 
Most  modern  commentators  seem  rightly  to  take  the 
words  "  as  from  us "  with  this  clause  as  well  as  with 
the  next;  some  persons  misrepresented  what  they  ha  1 
heard  the  Apostles  say  on  the  topic,  or  pretended  to 
have  been  intrusted  with  a  message  from  them. 
(3)  "  Through  letter ; "  apparently  forged  letters,  pur- 

Eorting  to  be  from  (or,  literally,  through)  St.  Paul,  had 
een  circulated.  (See  Note  on  chap.  iii.  17.)  "  "Word  " 
and  "  letter "  occur  again  in  verse  15  as  his  ordinary 
means  of  teaching. 

As  that  the  day  of  Christ  is  at  hand— 
i.e.,  "  to  the  effect  that  it  is," — giving  the  contents 
of  the  pretended  revelation;  for  "as  that"  follows 
grammatically  upon  "  spirit,  word,  letter,"  not  upon 
"  shaken,  troubled."  The  word  for  "  is  at  hand 
implies  a  very  close  proximity  indeed,  the  participle,  in 
fact  (like  our  word  "instant"),  being  used  for  "  present," 
e.g.,  Gal.  i.  4.  Probably  the  form  which  the  false 
doctrine  at  Thessalonica  was  beginniug  to  take  was 
that  the  day  of  the  Lord  had  already  set  in,  thus  con- 
fusing the  whole  idea  of  a  personal,  visible  Advent,  just 
as,  at  a  later  period,  Hymenaeus  and  Philetus  confused 
the  true  doctrine  of  resurrection  by  affirming  that  it 
was  already  past  (2  Tim.  ii.  18).  St.  Paul  not  only 
denies  vigorously  that  the  day  is  come,  but  proceeds 
in  the  next  verse  to  show  that  the  signs  of  its  approach 
are  not  yet  exhibited.  The  best  reading  gives  "  the 
day  of  the  Lord,"  not  "of  Christ."  (See  Note  on 
1  Thess.  v.  2.) 

(3)  Let  no  man  .  .  .  by  any  means. — "  "What- 
ever device  they  may  adopt — spirit,  letter,  or  what  not — 
they  are  deceivers  or  deceived;  do  not  be  duped  by 
them."  The  form  of  warning  is  a  mark  of  St.  Paul's 
style.     (Comp.  1  Cor.  iii.  18 ;  Eph.  v.  6.) 

For  .  .  .  except.— The  words  between  are  rightly 
supplied  in  our  version.  Probably,  St.  Paul's  first 
intention  was  to  turn  verse  5  differently,  as,  for 
instance :  "  For,  except  that  Man  of  Sin,  &c,  ye  re- 
member  that  I  told  you  the  day  would  not  come."  The 
length  of  the  sentence  made  him  break  off  (as  he  often 
does)  without  regard  for  grammatical  completeness. 

A  falling  away.— A  great  change  in  the  purpose 
of  the  sentence  will  be  felt  directly  "the"  is  substituted 
for  "  a."  Only  one  insignificant  MS.  omits  the  definite 
article;  the  same  article  in  our  version  is  vigorously 
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th.  r, ,,„,„,,  if  if  niiniiin 


revealed,  the  son  of  perdition  ;a  W  who 
opposeth.   and   exalteth.    himself    above 


a  John  17.  It, 
6  Dan.  11.  36. 


all  that  is  called  God,'  or  that  is  wor 
shipped;    so  that  he  as  God  sittet! 


rendered  "  that "  before  "  man  of  sin."  In  both  cases 
the  purpose  is  by  no  means  to  utter  a  new,  strange 
prophecy,  or  to  add  to  the  knowledge  of  the  readers, 
but  to  remind  them  of  careful  teaching  given  during 
the  first  few  weeks  after  their  conversion.  "  That 
falling  away  "  must  undoubtedly  imply  that  the  persons 
so  apostatising  had  formerly  held  (or,  perhaps,  still 
professed  to  hold)  the  Christian  faith  :  men  cannot  fall 
from  ground  which  they  never  occupied.  This  vast  and 
dreadful  Apostasy  (see  Luke  xviii.  8),  so  clearly  and 
prominently  taught  of  to  the  ancient  Church,  and  so 
mysterious  to  us,  is  further  defined  by  the  following 
words,  as  the  Apocalypse  or  Manifestation  of  the  Man 
of  Sin.  Of  this  revelation  of  Antichrist  the  same  word 
(apocalypsis)  is  used  which  is  often  used  of  Christ,  as, 
e.g.,  chap.  i.  7 ;  Luke  xvii.  30 ;  and  thrice  in  St.  Peter  ; 
so  that  we  may  expect  to  recognise  him  when  he  comes 
as  clearly  as  we  shall  recognise  Christ.  The  concep- 
tion of  the  Antichrist  is  not  merely  that  of  an  opponent 
of  the  Christ,  but  of  a  rival  Christ :  there  is  a  hideous 
parallelism  between  the  two. 

That  man  of  sin. — It  is  not  absolutely  certain  from 
the  Greek,  but  the  context  makes  it  tolerably  clear  that 
the  "Man  of  Sin"  is  the  head  and  centre  of  the 
Apostasy  itself,  and  does  not  form  a  separate  move- 
ment from  it.  The  "  Man  of  Sin,"  then,  will  have  at 
one  time  formed  (or  will  still  profess  to  form)  part  of 
the  Christian  Church,  and  the  Apostasy  will  culminate 
in  him.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  requirements  of  the 
passage  would  not  be  fulfilled  by  (with  Hammond) 
interpreting  the  Apostasy  to  mean  the  early  Gnostic 
movement,  followed  up  by  the  independent  appearance 
of  Nero  as  the  Man  of  Sin.  The  phrase,  "  the  Man  of 
Sin,"  might,  perhaps,  be  only  a  poetical  personification 
of  a  movement,  or  of  a  class  of  men,  or  of  a  succession 
of  men  (as,  e.g.,  Ps.  lxxxix.  22 ;  Rev.  ii.  20 ;  xvii.  3) ; 
but  the  analogy  of  the  parallel  passages  in  Dan.  viii. 
and  xi.  leads  rather  to  the  supposition  that  St.  Paul 
looked  for  the  coming  of  some  actual  individual  man 
who  should  be  the  impersonation  of  the  movement  of 
Apostasy.  The  genitive  (see  Note  on  1  Thess.  i.  3)  is 
like  a  forcible  epithet :  "  A  man  so  wicked  that,  bad  as 
other  men  are,  wickedness  should  be  his  mark  by  which 
he  is  distinguished  from  all  others ;  a  man  who  belongs 
to  sin,  in  whom  the  ideal  of  sin  has  become  realised  and 
incarnate."  What  kind  of  sin  will  be  most  prominent 
in  him  is  not  expressed  in  the  word  itself;  but  the 
context  points  clearly  to  that  which  is,  in  fact,  the 
crowning  sin — spiritual  pride  and  rebellious  arrogancy 
(Eph.  vi.  12). 

The  son  of  perdition.— The  phrase  which  is  used, 
in  John  xvii.  12,  of  the  false  Apostle ;  it  suits  well  with 
the  description  of  the  Man  of  Sin,  who,  like  Judas,  will 
have  "fallen  away"  from  high  Christian  privileges: 
according  to  one  popular  interpretation,  like  Judas, 
from  the  privileges  of  the  Apostolate  itself.  The  expres- 
sion signifies  one  who  belongs  by  natural  ties  to  per- 
dition— who  from  his  very  birth  chooses  evil,  and  in 
such  a  sense  may  be  said  to  be  born  to  be  lost  (Matt. 
xxvi.  24;  2  Pet.  ii.  12).  Both  his  malignity  and  his 
doom  are  thus  implied  in  it. 

(*)  Who  opposeth  and  exalteth  himself.— The 
original  continues  a  quasi-substantival  form  : — "  the 
opposerand  exalter  of  himself" — well-known  descrip- 
tions (doubtless)  of  the  Antichrist  ;  several  of  the 
details  are   drawn   directly   from  the    description   of 


Antiochus  in  Dan.  xi.    Being  merely  deaeriptire  epi. 

thets,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  press  the  [.resent  *mte. 
and  say  that  the  Man  of  Sin  was  already  thus  u-tingat 
the  time  St.  Paul  wrote.  The  word  for'  the  ..j,po5r,M 
or  "adversary,"  is  a  pretty  close  rendering 
name  "  Satan,"  and  passed,  in  ecclesiastical  (in^k  into 
a  synonym  for  it.  The  acta  ben  attributed  to  the 
Man  of  Sin  are  peculiarly  Satanic.  (Comp.  Isa.  xir. 
12 — 14  ;  2  Tim.  hi.  6.J  Of  course,  however.  | . 
not  confound  Satan  himself  with  hi*  human  minister. 

Above  all  that  is  called  God.  The  t mutation 
here  is  not  quite  exact.  The  word  "above"  in  id,, 
original  is  compounded  with  "exalteth " ;  it  should 
be,  and  super-exalteth,  or  exhalteth  himmif  abort 
measure  (2  Cor.  xii.  7,  where  the  same  compound  is 
used)  against  every  God  so  called.  Probably  the 
clause  "against  every  God"  is  to  be  taken  only  with 
"super-exalteth";  the  description  "who  opposeth" 
stands  absolutely:  it  is  one  charactciistie  of  the 
Man  of  Sin  to  be  always  in  opposition,  and  to  hare 
concord  with  no  one.  "Every  God  so  call.i 
eludes  the  false  gods  with  the  true  God  foonp 
viii.  5):  time  or  false,  it  matters  not  to  jeslow 
christ,  who  would  have  nothing  worshipi>c<l  but  him- 
self. This  explains  the  addition  of  the  little  rkuuc, 
"or  that  is  worshipped."  Many  things  reeeired 
religious  homage  from  men  without  being  called 
gods  ;  and  the  original  word  (sebasma)  may  ]»(-. 
haps  be  designed  to  hint  at  one  such  worship 
the  worship  of  the  Augustus  (Sebastos).  It  would 
be  far-fetched,  however,  to  see  in  this  a  dinvi  pro- 
phecy of  conflict  between  Antichrist  and  tie 
Power;  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  eTen  the 
word  "  gods  "  is  sometimes  used  of  secular  rulers  (e.g* 
Ps.  lxxxii.  1 — 6 ;  John  x.  34),  in  which  sense  some  take 
it  here. 

So  that  he  as  God.— The  words  "  as  God  "  arc 
not  part  of  the  original  text,  and  should  be  struck  out. 
In  several  other  points,  however,  our  version  does  not 
bring  out  the  profanity  of  the  act  as  clearly  as  the 
Greek.  Literally  it  would  be,  "so  as  to  seat  himself 
in  the  shrine  of  God,  showing  himself  off  that  he  is 
God."  The  "himself"  brings  out  the  spontaneous  arro- 
gancy of  the  deed ;  the  Man  of  Sin  noes  not  merely 
yield  to  servile  flatterers.  The  "  sitting  "  is  not  in  the 
tense  of  habitual  custom,  but  indicates  one  expressive  art 
of  taking  possession.  The  "  in  "  (literally,  mio  hrimr* 
out  the  idea  of  actual  intrusion;  while  the  wor.l  tor 
"  temple  "  is  not  the  general  name  for  the  whole  group 
of  buildings  with  their  courts,  but  the  snered  house 
itself:  it  is  the  word  which  would  describe  th. 
and  Holy  of  Holies  (see  Matt,  xxiii.  36 ;  xxvii. 
Acts  xvii.  4)  of  the  Jewish  temple;  and  probah. 
the  Mercy  Seat  that  supplies  the  image  to  St.  Paul» 
mind  (Ps.  xcix.  1). 

The  temple  of  God.— Though  the  image  is  drawn 
from  the  Jewish  temple,  we  may  say  with  some  confi- 
dence that  St.  Paul  did  not  expect  the  Antichrist  as  a 
prose  fact  to  take  his  seat  in  that  edifice.  Neither  w 
the  metaphor  to  be  pressed  into  a  mere  synonym  of 
"  the  Church"  (1  Cor.  iii.  17).  The  words,  so  far.  need  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  Man  of  Sin  will  make  sj>eeial 
claims  upon  the  Christian  community  as  such.  K*ther' 
the  whole  phrase, "  taking  his  scat  in  the  temple  of 
God,"  is  a  poetical  or  prophetical  description  of  usurp- 
ing divine  prerogatives  generally :  not  the  prerogative 
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is  not  yet  reveale 


the  temple  of  God,  shewing  himself  that 
he  is  God."  (5)  Remember  ye  not,  that, 
when  I  was  yet  with  you,  I  told  you 
these  things  P  (6)  And  now  ye  know 
what   withholdeth1   that  he   might  be 


revealed     in    his    time.       W  Tor    the 
mystery  of    iniquity   doth  ChaP.  ii.  6, 
already    work :     only     he  Before 


christ 


Ant 
come 


;  who   now  letteth  will  let,  the  Roman  e 
i  or,  hoideth.        until     he    be    taken    out  pire  must  go. 


of  the  true  God  alone,  but  whatever  prerogatives  have 
been  offered  to  anything  "  called  God."  Though  the 
prophecy  might  be  fulfilled  without  any  symbolical 
act  [e.g.,  of  assuming  any  material  throne),  yet  the  spon- 
taneousness  ("himself")  and  the  openness  ("showing 
himself  ")  seem  so  essentially  parts  of  the  prophecy  as 
of  necessity  to  imply  that  the  Man  of  Sin  will  make 
formal  claim  to  occupy  that  central  seat  in  men's 
minds  and  aspirations  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  due 
to  God  alone.  The  formal  making  of  this  claim  seems 
to  be  identical  with  the  apocalypse  of  the  Man  of  Sin, 
the  act  by  which  he  is  manifested  or  revealed. 

Shewing  himself. — Or,  thus  showing  himself  off. 
It  does  not  mean  that  he  makes  any  attempt  to  prove 
that  he  is  God ;  the  word  only  carries  on  the  pictorial 
representation  of  the  Man  of  Sin  enthroning  himself 
upon  the  Mercy  Seat,  and  by  that  act  of  session  parading 
his  pretended  divinity.  As  has  been  said,  the  perform- 
ance of  a  typical  act  is  not  of  vital  consequence  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  prophecy  (as,  e.g.,  Zech.  ix.  9 
might  have  been  truly  accomplished  without  the  literal 
riding  of  Matt.  xxi.  7),  though  there  are  few  great 
movements  which  do  not  express  themselves  in  outward 
typical  acts ;  but  these  words  show  that  (unless  St. 
Paul  was  mistaken)  an  explicit  claim  will  be  made  for 
submission,  like  that  of  creature  to  Creator.  Even  if 
the  u  Man  of  Sin  "  only  signifies  a  tendency,  not  a  per- 
son, yet  this  "  exhibition  of  himself  as  God "  would 
hardly  be  satisfied  by  a  social  concession,  however  wide- 
spread, to  a  general  spirit  of  (say)  fleshly  luxury  or 
atheistic  inteDectualism,  without  the  claims  of  these 
ideals  being  eo  nomine  put  forward  and  consciously 
admitted.  But  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  anything 
avowedly  atheistic  would  be  spoken  of  as  explicitly 
claiming  or  receiving  divine  honours.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, most  probable  that  the  great  Apostasy  will  not  be- 
come avowedly  atheistic,  but  will  be  an  apostasy  (so  to 
speak)  within  the  Church,  and  that  the  Man  of  Sin,  wh  0 
heads  that  Apostasy,  will  make  especial  claim  upon  the 
Christian  Church  to  accord  consciously  the  very  honours 
which  she  pays  to  the  living  God. 

(5)  Remember  ye  not. — A  rebuke  of  the  same 
character  as  Rom.  vi.  3 ;  1  Cor.  vi.  19,  and,  like  those, 
levelled  at  ignorance  of  what  in  apostolic  days  were 
thought  the  six  fundamental  points  of  Christian  teach- 
ing (Heb.  v.  12;  vi.  1,  2).  The  doctrine  of  Antichrist 
would  naturally  form  part  of  the  course  on  resurrection 
and  judgment.  This  explains  how  the  doctrine  was 
enforced  (1)  so  early  in  the  education  of  the  Christian 
churches :  "while  I  was  yet  with  you  "  (see  Introduction 
to  tlie  First  Epistle  to  Thessalonians) ;  and  (2)  so 
emphatically  and  repeatedly :  "  my  habit  was  to  tell 
you  these  things  " — for  the  word  translated  "  told  "  is 
in  the  imperfect  tense,  which  means  more  than  a  single 
action.  Notice  that  in  St.  Paul's  eager  personal 
recollection  of  thus  teaching,  he  for  once  (and  no- 
where else)  forgets  Silas  and  Timothy:  not  "we," 
but  "I."  Imagine  a  forger  who  should  forge  with 
such  subtlety !  Mark  also  how  erroneous  is  the 
opinion  that  St.  Paul  in  this  Epistle  recedes  from  his 
former  teaching  about  the  Advent  and  its  date. 

(6)  And  now  ye  know.— Not    "now,  because  of 


what  I  have  just  said,"  for  nothing  has  yet  been  said  in 
the  Letter  from  which  the  Thessalonians  could  gather 
what  withheld  the  premature  manifestation  of  the  Man 
of  Sin.  The  word  "now"  is  not  used  exactly  in  a 
temporal  sense,  but  as  introducing  another  item.  "  You 
remember  about  Antichrist  and  his  characteristic* : 
Aery  good ;  and  now,  what  keeps  Antichrist  back  P 
You  know  that  too."  Knowing  not  only  that  Anti- 
christ's apocalypse  must  precede  Christ's,  but  also  thai 
Antichrist  could  not  reveal  himself  yet,  because  the 
way  was  blocked  by  sometliing  still  (as  they  saw)  un- 
reinoved,  the  Thessalonians  were  absurd  in  acting  as  if 
the  day  of  the  Lord  was  come. 

What  withholdeth. — Rather,  that  which  icith- 
holdeth  :  they  did  not  merely  know  it  as  a  dogma,  but 
as  a  familiar  object.  "  You  are  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  thing  which  acts  as  a  check  upon  the  Man  of 
Sin."  Unlike  the  Man  of  Sin  himself,  who  was  a  dim 
figure  in  the  mysterious  future,  the  Obstacle  was  present 
and  tangible.  They  may  have  forgotten  what  the  thing 
is,  but  St.  Paul  stirs  their  memory  by  telling  them  that 
they  well  know  the  thing  itself.  It  must  needs  be  a 
marked  and  mighty  power  which  can  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  the  great  Antichrist.  At  the  same  time.  St. 
Paul's  doctrine  is  that  this  marked  power  is  destinei? 
by-and-by  to  be  removed  (verse  7).  Possibly,  then, 
St.  Paul  may  shrink  from  naming  it  in  writing,  not 
only  because  he  wishes  to  exercise  the  Thessalonians" 
memories,  but  also  for  fear  the  power  should  discover 
and  disapprove  of  his  prophecies.  For  the  question 
what  the  withholding  power  is,  see  the  Excursus  on 
the  Interpretation  of  the  Prophecy. 

That  he  might  ...  in  his  time.— Or.  with  a 
view  to  his  being  revealed  at  his  proper  moment.  Not 
that  the  withholding  power  is  conscious  of  such  desire, 
but  God's  design  is  to  use  that  power  for  the  purpose. 

(7)  For. — Logically,  the  "  for  "  belongs  to  the  clause 
"  he  that  letteth ;"  thus :  "  For,  although  the  mystery  is 
already  at  work,  the  wicked  one  will  not  be  revealed 
until  he  that  now  withholds  shall  disappear." 

The  mystery  of  iniquity  doth  already  work. 
— Both  "  mystery  "  and  "  iniquity  "  have  the  article  in 
the  Greek,  perhaps  (as  in  verse  3)  because  the  phrase 
was  well  known  to  the  Thessalonians.  Lawle?* 
is  a  more  literal  rendering  than  "iniquity";  the  same 
word  in  1  John  iii.  4  is  rendered  "  the  transgression  of 
the  law."  The  word  "  mystery  "  in  Greek  docs  not 
necessarily  involve  any  notion  of  mysteriousness  in  our 
modern  sense.  It  means  a  secret  (which  may  be,  in  its 
own  nature,  quite  simple)  known  to  the  initiated,  but 
incapable  of  being  known  until  it  is  divulged.  Here 
the  whole  emphasis  is  thrown,  by  a  very  peculiar  order 
of  the  Greek  words,  upon  the  word  "mystery.''  It 
may  be  paraphrased  thus : — "  For  as  a  secret,  into 
which  the  world  is  not  yet  initiated,  that  lawlessness  is 
already  at  work."  Thus  the  word  "  mystery  "  stands 
in  sharp  contrast  with  the  word  "revealed"  in  verses 
6, 8  :  the  time  for  publishing,  openly  avowing,  the  secret 
is  not  yet  come.  To  whom,  then,  is  the  mystery  of 
that  lawlessness  now  known  ?  Not  to  all  those  who 
are  contributing  to  its  ultimate  manifestation,  for  most 
of  them  are  deceived  by  it  (verse  10),  and,  while  sharers 
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of  the  way.  W  And  then  shall  that 
Wicked  be  revealed,  whom  the  Lord 
shall  consume  with  the  spirit  of  his 
mouth,"  and  shall  destroy  with  the 
brightness  of  his  coming  :    £9)  even  him, 


a  Isa.  11.  I. 


II U   Evil   Work 

whose  coming  is  after  the  working  of 
Satan  with  all  power  pad  ,  i,:i|,  „.  9.^ 
signs   and  lying  wonders,  f  the 

l10> and  with  all deceivable-  R^Thr',  *! 
ness  of  unrighteousness  in  *""»• 


in  the  Apostasy,  still  believe  themselves  members  of 
the  Church.  The  mystery  is  known  to  God,  and  (1) 
to  enlightened  Christians  like  St.  Paul;  (2)  to  Satan 
and  a  few  Satanic  men  who  avow  to  themselves  their 
real  object  in  joining  the  movement.  Though  the 
mystery  is  said  to  work  (the  verb  expresses  an  inward 
activity,  e.g.,  1  Thess.  ii.  13,  Rom.  vii.  5,  like  that 
of  leaven  on  the  lump),  it  is  not  a  personal  thing,  not 
(like  "  Man  of  Sin,"  "  that  which  withholdeth,")  a  covert 
description  of  any  person  or  set  of  persons ;  it  is  solely 
the  unavowed  design  which  is  gradually  gaining  influence 
over  men's  hearts  :  it  is  the  same  movement  as  the 
"  falling  away "  of  verse  3.  In  several  places  (e.g., 
2  Pet.  ii.  1  et  seq. ;  Jude,  verse  18  et  seq.)  the  coarser 
side  of  the  "  falling  away "  is  spoken  of,  but  here  the 
"  lawlessness "  seems  not  so  much  to  mean  ordinary 
antinomianism  as  insubordination  to  God — rebellion. 

Only  he  .  .  .  . — More  correctly,  Only  [it  cannot 
be  revealed]  until  he  that  now  withholdeth  disappear 
from  the  midst.  The  English  version  has  obscured  the 
meaning  by  putting  "letteth,"  although  the  word  is 
precisely  the  same  as  in  verse  6 — the  only  difference 
being  that  there  it  was  neuter  :  "  the  thing  which  with- 
holdeth ;  "  while  here  it  is  masculine  :  "  he."  Evidently 
to  St.  Paul's  mind  there  was  a  great  obstructive  power, 
which  was  gathered  up  in,  and  wielded  by,  the  person 
so  described  :  "  he  that  withholdeth."  How  this  poten- 
tate would  "  disappear  out  of  our  midst "  St.  Paul  gives 
no  hint ;  but  obviously  not  by  death :  for,  unless  the 
power  itself  was  to  disappear  with  him,  his  successor 
would  equally  be  "  he  that  now  withholdeth."  We  may 
therefore  say  that  the  prophecy  would  be  satisfied  if 
"  he  that  withholdeth  "  proved  to  be  a  whole  succession 
of  persons ;  we  have  hardly  the  same  right  to  say  so  of 
the  '•  Lawless  One." 

(8)  And.  then. — Then  at  length,  when  the  obstructor 
is  gone,  two  things  shall  happen  :  (1)  the  Lawless  One 
shall  be  revealed,  and  (2)  then  the  Lord  will  come  and 
destroy  him.  The  purpose  with  which  St.  Paul  began 
this  chapter  was  to  show  relatively  the  date  of  our  Lord's 
Advent ;  but  he  is  now  so  engrossed  in  describing  the 
events  which  must  precede  it,  that  when  he  does  men- 
tion the  Advent  again  he  does  so  in  a  parenthetical 
relative  clause. 

That  Wicked.— Or,  the  Lawless  One.  The  English 
version  has  again  obscured  the  passage  by  not  keeping 
the  same  word  as  in  verse  7.  The  general  tendency  to 
"  lawlessness  "  or  "  rebellion  "  will  be  brought  to  a  head 
in  the  person  of  " the  Lawless  One "  or  "  the  "Rebel," 
just  as  the  "  obstruction "  is  impersonated  in  "  the 
Obstructor."  The  publication  of  the  "  secret  of  rebel- 
liousness" will  be  effected  by  the  manifesto  of  the  Rebel- 
in-chief.  Of  course,  this  Rebel  is  the  same  person  with 
the  Man  of  Sin,  the  change  of  title  being  due  to  the 
particularising  of  his  sin  by  the  word  "  lawlessness  " 
in  verse  7 ;  the  specification  of  the  time  is  the  only 
additional  intelligence ;  all  the  emphasis  of  the  sentence, 
therefore,  rests  on  "  And  then." 

The  Lord.— The  best  text  adds  the  name  Jesus, 
which  serves  more  clearly  to  contrast  Him  with  His 
rival.  The  word  "whom"  might  be  more  pointedly 
paraphrased  by  "  and  him." 


With  the  spirit  of  his  mouth.  -St.  Paul  » 
quoting  roughly  from  Isa.  xi.  -i  (eutfp  lot  iv  9;  Pa 
xviii.  15;  Wisd.  xi.  20:  "might  have  fallen  down  with 
one  blast,  .  .  .  scattered  abroad  through  the  Invath  <»< 
Thy  power");  and  therefore  we  arc  to  understand  it  to 
signify  the  perfect  ease  with  which  Christ  will  destroy 
Antichrist.  Even  when  the  phrase  is  need  of  speech 
(as  it  may  perhaps  be  here),  the  absence  of  labour  u 
the  point  to  be  noticed  (e.g.,  Ps.  xxxiii 

With  the  brightness  of  his  coming.  Rather, 
with  the  appearing  of  His  presence.  Here,  again,  it  in 
themerefact  of  the  true  Christ's  showing  H  in 
will  reduce  to  nothingness  (such  is  the  meaning  ..f  t >■•> 
Greek  for  "destroy")  the  babe  Christ  Whea  they 
shall  stand  face  to  face  there  will  1m-  u<,  pflpoihilllj  of 
delusion  any  more. 

(9)  Even  him,  whose  coming.  T3m  era  him  * 
does  not  stand  in  the  Greek ;  ami  "  whose  "  might,  again. 
be  rendered  by  for  his  own,  or  perhaps  "tSoot 
own."  The  purpose  of  the  verses  following  is  not 
merely  to  describe  Antichrist  more  fully,  hut  to  com* 
pare  word  for  word  his  coming  with  that  which  will 
annihilate  him.  Again  is  used  of  Antichrist  a  ix-euliar 
word  consecrated  to  the  Christ:  "  coining"  literally 
presence),  being  the  word  used  in  verse  8,  aa  well  aa 
verse  1,  and  often.  In  spite  of  the  sham  being  well 
got  up,  it  will  be  seen  to  bo  a  sham. 

Is  .  .  .  with  all  power.—"  Is :  "  St.  Paul  sees  the 
future  as  present.  The  predicate  is  not  "  after  the 
working,"  but  "  in  all  power,"  &c.  The  advent  of 
Antichrist  will  be  in  (i.e.,  surrounded  with,  accompanied 
by)  all  kinds  of  miracles,  "  according  to  the  working  of 
Satan  s  "  i.e.,  not  only  wrought  by  Satan,  but  m>  to  tin- 
full  capacity  of  Satan  to  work  them.  The  won! 
"lying"  (literally,  of  falsehood)  should  go  with  all 
three  names,  "all  counterfeit  power  and  signs  and 
wonders."  The  three  words  are  piled  an  to  heighten 
the  terror  of  the  description ;  if  you  press  tin •: 
mean  that  there  will  be  a  display  of  power,  to  attest 
Antichrist's  doctrine  (signs),  and  to  keep  men  ■peU> 
bound  in  admiration  of  him  (wonders).  Antichrist, lika 
Christ  (1  Tim.  vi.  15),  has  one  to  support  him— Satan 
instead  of  God;  he,  like  Christ  (Luke  xxi.  25).  wUI 
have  his  miracles — but  miracles  of  trickery,  not  of 
truth. 

(io)  And  with  all  deceivableness.— "  D«eM»; 
ableness  "  does  not  mean  "  readiness  to  be  deceived? 
but,  according  to  old  English  usage,  lias  an  .1 
ing;  the  words  include  and  expand  the  list  just  .g1*8" ' 
"  in  all  sliam  power  and  signs  and  wonders,  and,  in  fact, 
in  every  iniquitous  fraud." 

In  them  that  perish.-Rather.  for  them.  The** 
are  not  the  persons  who  exercise  the  fraud.  b"|^he 
objects  of  it,  The  word  depends  not  only  on  "«*«*• 
ableness,"  but  on  the  whole  sentence :  "  his  comin- 
them)  is,"  &c.  St.  Paid  adds  the  words  as  a  consols- 
tion  to  "  them  that  are  saved  » ,  it  will  ™^P""£? 
to    seduce    the    elect  (Mark  xui.   I 


perish"  (1  Cor.  i.  18;  2  Cor.  B.  15;  iy.  3;  wm>tJeo 
Acts  ii.  47)  is  a  phrase  which  contains  no  ****** 
whatever  to  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  but  merew 
describes  the  class;    the  men  who  let  themselves  be 
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false  Christians. 


them  that  perish ;  because  they  received 
not  the  love  of  the  truth,  that  they 
might  be  saved.  (11)  And  for  this  cause 
God  shall  send  them  strong  delusion, 
that  they  should  believe  a  lie  :  W  that 
they  all  might  be  damned  who  believed 
not  the  truth,  but  had  pleasure  in  un- 
righteousness. 


b  lThess.  1.4. 


(13)  But  we  are  bound  to  give  thanks 
alway  to  God  for  you,a 
brethren  beloved  of  the 
Lord,6  because  God  hath 
from  the  beginning  chosen 
you  to  salvation  through 
sanctification  of  the  Spirit 
and   belief  of    the   truth : 


Chap.  ii.  13—17. 
Contrast  pre- 
sented by  the 
happy  state  of 
Thessalonian 
Church ;  exhor- 
tation ;  para 
gogic  prayer. 


thus  duped  are,  as  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  in  course  of 
perishing. 

Because. — Here  does  come  in  the  question  of  God's 
decree.  The  phrase  rendered  "  because "  means  "  in 
requital  of  the  fact  that,"  which  at  once  implies  that 
their  being  duped  by  Antichrist's  coming  is  a  judicial 
visitation.  (See  next  verse.)  ''  They  did  not  receive," 
i.e.,  it  was  offered  them,  and  they  refused  it ;  not,  as 
Calvinism  would  teach,  because  it  was  not  given  them. 
The  grace  of  love  of  the  truth  is  offered  us  along  with 
every  new  presentment  of  truth  ;  if  we  are  too  indolent 
to  examine  whether  it  be  truth,  we  are  rejecting  the 
love  of  the  truth.  This  is  a  worse  thing  than  not 
accepting  the  truth  itself  :  if  they  had  only  aspired  to 
know  what  ivas  the  truth  they  would  have  been  saved, 
even  if,  in  fact,  they  had  been  in  error. 

(ii)  And  for  this  cause — i.e.,  because  they  did 
not  care  whether  things  were  true  or  not.  This  verse 
is  not  a  mere  repetition  of  verses  9  and  10.  There  we 
were  told  of  external  dangers  which  would  attend  Anti- 
christ's coming  for  them  that  perish  :  because  they  had 
not  cared  for  truth,  therefore  the  presence  of  the  Man 
of  Sin,  which  could  not  even  imperil  the  truth-lovers, 
would  for  them  be  full  of  special  marvels  and  frauds 
by  which  they  might  be  misled.  Sere  is  set  forth  the 
effect  upon  their  own  selves  of  refusing  to  accept  God's 
gift  of  love  of  truth :  God  takes  from  them  (by  His 
natural  law)  their  power  of  discerning  the  true  from 
the  false,  and  thus  (as  it  were)  actually  deceives 
them.  Every  wilful  sin  does  this  double  mischief :  it 
strengthens  the  power  of  the  temptation  without;  it 
weakens  the  power  to  resist  within.  For  an  illustra- 
tion, see  2  Chron.  xviii.  7,  22  :  Ahab  cares  only  for  the 
pleasant,  not  the  true,  and  the  Lord  requites  him  by 
sending  forth  a  lying  spirit  to  entice  him. 

Shall  send.— The  Greek  has  sendeth  t  so  "  is  "  in 
verse  9 :  St.  Paul  sees  it  all  going  on  before  his  eyes. 
"  A  strong  delusion  "  should  be  "  an  effectual  inward 
working  of  error  " — no  longer  a  mere  indifference  to  truth, 
but  a  real  influence  of  error  upon  their  hearts.  This 
inward  work  of  error  is  sent  "  with  a  view  to  their 
believing  tlie  lie  "  (the  Greek  has  the  definite  article) — 
the  lie  (that  is)  which  Antichrist  would  have  them 
believe.  A  terrible  combination  when  God  and  Satan 
are  agreed  to  deceive  a  man !  Yet  what  an  encourage- 
ment to  see  God  using  Satan  for  His  own  purposes. 

(12)  That  they  all.— This  is  God's  purpose  in  mak- 
ing them  believe  the  lie  — "  in  order  that,  one  and  all, 
they  might  be  judged."  He  who  desireth  not  the  death 
of  a  sinner,  now  is  said  actually  to  lay  plans  with  the 
intention  of  judging  him :  such  are  the  bold  self-con- 
tradictions of  the  Bible  !  It  must  not,  however,  be  for- 
gotten for  a  moment  that  God  did  not  begin  to  will 
the  sinner's  judgment  till  after  He  had  offered  him 
freely  the  love  of  His  own  blessed  truth,  and  had  been 
rejected.  When  once  the  sinner  is  incurable,  the  only 
way  to  vindicate  truth  and  righteousness  is  by  hasten- 
ing on  his  condemnation,  whatever  that  condemnation 
may  mean. 


"Who  believed  not  the  truth  .  .  .  .—Once 
more  the  offence  for  which  they  are  condemned  is 
insisted  upon.  Theirs  is  no  fancy  sin.  What  God  wanted 
them  to  believe  was  not  some  fantastical  dogma,  some 
fiction  between  which  and  the  fictions  of  the  Man 
of  Sin  there  was  nothing  morally  to  choose,  but  the 
inviolable  truth  by  which  God  Himself  is  bound. 
But  had  pleasure  in  the  unrighteousness  (so  runs  the 
Greek):  i.e.,  consciously  gave  their  moral  consent  to 
the  unrighteousness  of  verse  10,  the  unrighteousness 
which  sought  to  impose  itself  upon  them,  and  which 
they  would  never  have  been  led  into  had  they  loved 
the  truth. 

(I3)  But  we  are  bound.— This  may  be  called  a 
recurrence  to  the  subject  dropped  at  chap.  i.  3.  The 
pronoun  is  somewhat  emphatic.  It  might  have  seemed 
more  natural  to  have  sharpened  the  contrast  between 
the  Thessalonian  Christians  and  the  unhappy  people 
just  mentioned  by  beginning  "  But  you."  It  is,  how- 
ever, part  of  St.  Paul's  delicacy  of  sympathy  to  describe 
rather  the  effect  upon  himself  and  his  two  companions 

I   of  observing  that  contrast.     He  sets  himself  to  work 

I  the  contrast  out. 

Beloved  of  the  Lord. — Precisely  the  same  phrase 
as  in  1  Thess.  i.  4,  except  for  the  substitution  of  "  the 
Lord  "  for  "  God,"  which  shows  the  concurrence  of  the 
Eternal  Son  in  His  Father's  predestinations.  As  in 
the  former  passage,  the  tense  ("  who  have  been  loved  ") 
makes  the  reader  think  of  the  everlasting  duration  of 
that  love  (Jer.  xxxi.  3),  and  is  again  connected  with  the 
mystery  of  election. 

"  O  love,  who  ere  life's  earliest  dawn 
On  me  thy  choice  hast  gently  laid." 

Hath  .  .  .  chosen.— The  Greek  tense  should  be 
rendered  by  chose,  referring  to  the  definite  moment  so 
to  speak")  in  the  divine  counsels  when  the  choice  was 
fixed.  This  moment  is  defined  as  "  from  the  beginning." 
i.e.,  from  the  eternity  preceding  the  origin  of  time. 

;   called  by  the  same  name  in  Gen.  i.  1,  John  i.  1,  and 

i    1  John  i.  1.     It  does  not  simply  mean  "  from  the  out- 

I  set,"  i.e.,  from  the  moment  of  first  thinking  at  all 
about  you.     The  identical  phrase  is  said  not  to  occur 

[  again  in  St.  Paul.  It  may  be  noticed  that  there  is  a 
striking  various-reading  in  some  of  the  MSS.,  involving 
the  change  of  only  one  letter,  which  would  give  ua 
(instead  of  "  chose  you  from  the  beginning  ")  "  chose 

J   you  as  firstfruits."     Comp.  Jas.  i.  18 ;  but  the  reading 

I    in  the  text  is  better  supported. 

To   salvation.— This    "salvation"    is   in   contrast 

,  with  the  "destruction  "  (chap.  i.  9),  "perdition"  (chap, 
ii.  3),  or  "  perishing  "  (chap.  ii.  10),  all  of  which  repre- 

;   sent  the  same  word  in  the  Greek.     Out  of  the  wreck 

!   of  a  world.  God  had  from  eternity  chosen  these  Thes- 

;   salonians  to  come  off  safely. 

Through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  and 
belief  of  the  truth.— This  again  teaches  us  the 
apostolic  idea  of  election.  It  is  not  an  absolute  irrever- 
sible predestination  to  a  particular  state  of  happiness 
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Exhortation  to  stand  fast  in  II.     THESS  ALONIAXS,    II.         t/,e  Doctrine  delivered  to  them. 


W  whereunto  lie  called  you  by  our 
gospel,  to  the  obtaining  of  the  glory 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."     <15>  There- 


o  1  Thess.  5.  ft 


on  which  the  elect  is  to  enter  after  death.  The  "  sal- 
vation "  is  present,  begun  in  this  life  (Eph.  ii.  5,  8), 
and  carried  on  along  fixed  lines,  namely,  "  in  sanctifica- 
tion  of  spirit  and  belief  of  truth  "  (such  is  the  literal 
rendering).  The  preposition  "  in  "  has  here  the  same 
force  as  in  1  Thess.  iv.  4,  7,  namely,  "  by  way  of,"  "  by 
a  course  of."  If,  therefore,  God  chose  the  Thessa- 
lonian  Christians  to  salvation  by  a  course  of  sanctifica- 
tion  and  belief,  one  thing,  at  any  rate,  is  clear :  that  if 
any  of  them  should  leave  that  course,  and  fall  into  the 
errors  and  sins  denounced  in  the  foregoing  verses,  then, 
in  the  Apostle's  mind,  they  would  have  forfeited  their 
salvation,  in  spite  of  God's  choice  of  them.  Conse- 
quently, we  are  forced  to  one  of  two  theories :  either 
that  the  man  has  no  free  will  at  all,  the  moral  character 
of  his  actions  depending  as  entirely  upon  God  as  his 
final  destiny ;  or  else,  that  the  man  is  free,  and  that 
God  singles  him  out  to  enjoy  special  opportunities  of 
sanctification  and  of  correct  belief,  which  the  man  may 
accept  or  reject  as  he  pleases.  The  first  of  these 
theories  lies  open  to  the  question,  why,  if  God  is 
responsible  for  the  moral  character  of  the  actions  of  His 
elect  and  for  their  belief,  He  does  not  sanctify  them  at 
once  and  completely,  and  make  each  one  infallible  in 
doctrine ;  but,  in  any  case,  lax  morality  or  creed  is  as 
incompatible  with  the  hope  of  a  Calvinist  as  with  that 
of  an  orthodox  Christian.  "  Sanctification  of  spirit " 
seems  to  mean  "  spiritual  sanctification :"  an  inward 
process,  not  merely  outward  change  of  conduct.  This 
is,  of  course,  wrought  by  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
upon  our  spirits  ;  but  the  omission  of  the  definite  article 
in  the  Greek  is  difficult  to  explain  if  the  "  spirit "  men- 
tioned be  other  than  the  spirit  acted  upon.  "  Belief  of 
truth  "  is  opposed  to  "  believing  the  lie,"  of  verse  11 : 
acceptation  of  facts  as  they  are,  especially  the  deep 
facts  of  revelation,  is  always  the  great  means  of 
sanctification  in  Holy  Scripture  (John  xvii.  17). 

(14)  Whereunto. — From  the  neuter  gender  of  the 
relative  in  the  Greek  we  see  that  the  antecedent  in 
St.  Paul's  mind  is  not  exactly  "  belief  of  truth,"  nor 
exactly  "  sanctification  of  spirit,"  nor  yet  exactly 
"salvation,"  but  the  general  state  of  life  which  is 
compounded  of  these  three  notions — "to  which  thing 
He  called  you."  The  election  or  choice  takes  place  in 
eternity  (verse  13) ;  the  call  at  that  point  of  time  when 
the  men  first  hear  the  gospel.     (See  Rom.  viii.  30.) 

By  our  gospel — i.e.,  of  course,  "  by  our  bringing 
you  the  happy  message" — the  historical  delivery  of  the 
message  is  dwelt  on  rather  than  its  contents. 

To  the  obtaining  of  the  glory  of  our  Lord  — 
Almost  all  the  ancient  commentators  render  it,  "  for 
obtaining  of  glory  to  our  Lord;  "  and  St.  Chrysostom 
says,  beautifully :  "  No  small  thing  this  either,  if  Christ 
esteems  our  salvation  His  glory.  It  is,  indeed,  a  glory 
to  the  lover  of  men  that  the  number  of  those  who  are 
being  saved  should  be  large."  But  this  version  is  not 
so  easy  grammatically  as  our  own,  nor  does  it  suit  so 
well  with  the  context.  St.  Paul  is  encouraging  his 
readers  with  the  same  thought  of  their  destiny  which 
he  has  put  forward  in  chap.  i.  11,  12 — the  identity  of 
the  joy  of  the  Redeemer  and  the  redeemed  (Matt. 
xxv.  23).  It  is  well  to  be  observed  that  God  did  not 
call  them  straight "  to  the  glory  of  our  Lord,"  but "  to  the 
obtaining"  of  the  same.  This  "obtaining"  does  not 
mean  an  otiose  receiving  of  glory  in  the  last  day,  but  a 


fore,  brethren,  stand  fast,  and  held  the 
traditions  which  ye  have  been  taught, 
whether    by    word,    or     our     epistle. 


laborious  course  of  "earning"  or  " purchasing "  it 
during  this  life.     The  word  is  the  samo  m  that  used  b 

1  Thess.  v.  9,  where  see  Note. 

(is)  Therefore,  brethren,  stand  fast.- Such  an 
exhortation  is,  in  itself,  conclusive  against  a  theory  of 
irreversible  predestination.  "  Because  God  chose  you 
from  eternity,  and  called  you  in  time,  therefore  stead 
your  ground."  If  it  were  imposMbl.-  fur  them  to  quit 
their  ground,  it  would  be  needless  to  exhort  them  to 
maintain  it.  If  it  were  possible  fur  I 
ground,  and  yet  be  as  well  off  after  all.  it  would  ha 
needless  also.  At  the  same  time,  the  •■  tWrefore" 
draws  a  conclusion,  not  from  verse  14  alone,  but  sums 
up  the  whole  disquisition  of  the  chapter  i  "  Now  that 
you  are  reminded  of  the  true  Advent  isajsl 

Hold  the  traditions.— The  very  same  word  aa 
in  Mark  vii.  3,  4,  8,  "holding  the  tradition 
elders ; "  also  in  the  same  metaphorical  sense  in  Col.  ii. 
19 ;  Rev.  ii.  13.  The  action  expressed  is  a  rigorous  aad 
pertinacious  grasp,  as  (for  instance)  of  the  lame  man 
clutching  the  Apostles  in  Aet>  iii.  1 1.  St.  C'hryaostosn 
remarks :  '*  It  is  plain  from  hence  that  they  used  not  to 
deliver  all  their  tradition  by  letter,  but  much  without 
writing  besides,  and  that  both  are  equally  worthy  of 
belief.  Therefore,  let  us  consider  the  Church's  tradition 
worthy  of  belief.  It  is  tradition  :  ask  no  further  que** 
tions."  What  were  these  "  traditions  "  which  it  was  mi 
essential  to  keep  ?  The  context  shows  that  the  par- 
ticular traditions  which  were  most  consciously  in 
St.  Paul's  mind  at  the  moment,  were  his  eschatologieal 
teachings,  given  to  them  while  he  was  among  them — the 
lore  of  which  he  has  been  briefly  reminding  them  in  this 
chapter  (verses  5,  6):  for  the  exhortation  is  practically 
a  resumption  of  that  given  in  verses  2,  3.  "Instead  of 
being  seduced  by  the  forgers  of  prophecies  or  of  com* 
munications  from  us,  remember  the  careful  instructions 
we  gave  you  once  for  all."  At  the  same  time,  be  speaks 
generally,  and  we  must  not  limit  his  words  to  that  par- 
ticular tradition.  Whatever  can  be  traced  to  apostolic 
origin  is  of  the  essence  of  the  faith.  Tin  y  are  to  "  hold 
tenaciously  "  all  his  traditions,  and  these  would  include 
instructions  doctrinal  (as  1  Cor.  xv.  3;  Jude,  verse  3), 
ceremonial  (1  Cor.  xi.  2,  23),  and  moral  (chap.  iii.  6; 

2  Pet.  ii.  21).  As  a  matter  of  uusdlUIWsy,  it  is  not 
so  remarkable  that  he  should  exhort  bis  converts  to 
cling  to  his  own  oral  teaching  ("  whether  l>y  won 

that  he  should  at  so  early  a  period  call  their  special 
attention  to  what  was  gradually  to  supplant  (at  least,  tn 
doctrinal  matters)  all  independent  unwritten  tradition 
—the  Holy  Scripture  ("  our  Epistle  ").  St.  Paul  can 
speak  on  occasion  as  contemptuously  of  the  "  traditions 
of  men  "  as  our  Lord  did  (Col.  ii.  8).  Of  <™*™>  » 
depends  entirely  on  the  individual  character  of  anjr 
tradition  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  it  is  to  be  "  held 
or  condemnedas  "human."  In  the  < .'hurch  no  mutually 
contradictory  traditions  can  be  held  together; 
therefore  any  tradition  "  by  word  "  which  is  in  ««««•**••- 
ment  with  the  written  tradition  (i.e.,  Scripture)  stands 
necessarily  condemned.  Ullll_  tn 

By  word,  or  our  epistle.-The  "our    Wojjjto 
both  :  "  whether  by  word  or  epistle  of  ours.       ' 
St,  Paul  had  written  them  some  other  letter,  now  lost, 
this  proves  that  the  "First"  Epistle  was  in  reality th. 
earlier  written.     "  Have  been  taught     should  be 
taught"— the  historic  tense. 
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He  Commends  ihem  to  Christ.        II.    THESSALONIANS,    III. 


Request  for  Prayer. 


(16)  Now  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself, 
and  God,  even  our  Father,  which  hath 
loved  us,  and  hath  given  us  everlasting 
consolation  and  good  hope  through 
grace,  <17)  comfort  your  hearts,  and 
stablish  you  in  every  good  word  and 
svork. 


1  Gr.  may  run- 


2  Gr.  absurd. 


CHAPTER  III.— M  Finally,  brethren, 
pray  for  us,  that  the  word  chap  iU  1_ 
of  the  Lord  may  have  free  3.  Bequest  for 
course,1  and  be  glorified,  Prayer* 
even  as  it  is  with  you :  (2)  and  that 
we  may  be  delivered  from  unreasonable2 
and  wicked  men  :    for  all  men  have  not 


(16)  Now. — Better,  And,  connecting  closely  the  prayer 
with  the  exhortation,  just  as  in  1  Thess.  v.  23. 
"Again."  says  St.  Chrysostom,  "prayer  after  advice: 
this  is  to  help  in  earnest."  The  word  "  Himself,"  as  in 
the  passage  cited,  contrasts  the  Almighty  power  of  our 
Lord  with  the  partial  instructions  and  feeble  help  which 
even  Apostles  could  give,  and  with  the  impotence  of  the 
Thessalonian  Christians  to  stand  firm  in  their  own 
strength. 

Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself,  and  God,  even 
our  Father. — The  order  of  mention  is  unusual.  (See, 
however,  2  Cor.  xiii.  3.)  It  is  not  designedly  meant  to 
show  the  equality  of  the  Blessed  Persons,  which  is  done 
oidy  incidentally  by  the  fact  that  the  same  aspiration 
is  directed  to  both.  Probably,  in  fact,  the  names  are 
arranged  to  form  a  climax :  St.  Paul  having  spoken  first 
of  the  Person  whose  work  on  the  heart  is  the  more 
immediate,  and  then  jealously  watching  lest  he  should 
in  any  way  make  the  Eternal  Father  seem  less  deeply 
interested  in  our  welfare  than  the  Son  is.  All  primitive 
devotion  and  doctrine  are  markedly  opposed  to  the 
tendency  to  rest  in  the  Mediator  without  a  real  lively 
faith  in  the  Father  who  sent  Him. 

Which  hath  loved  us.— Love  to  us  is  specially  (so 
fearfully  wrong  is  much  of  the  popular  language  about 
the  Atonement)  the  characteristic  of  the  Father.  (See, 
for  instance,  John  iii.  16 ;  xvii.  23 ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  3 ; 
Eph.  ii.  4  ;  1  John  iv.  10. )  It  is  in  the  thought  of  this 
tender  love  of  God  to  us  that  the  writer  adds  im- 
mediately the  endearing  title  "  Our  Father."  This  love 
seems  to  be  mentioned  here  as  being  the  ground  on 
which  the  writer  rests  his  hope  for  the  fulfilment  of  his 
prayer.  It  should  literally  be  translated,  which  loved 
us,  and  gave — the  moment  being  apparently  (as  in 
John  iii.  16)  the  moment  of  providing  the  Atonement 
for  our  sins. 

Everlasting  consolation. — This  means  "  an  ever 
present  source  of  comfort,"  of  which  no  persecution 
can  rob  us.  This  giving  of  comfort  is  the  proof  or 
explanation  of  the  statement  that  He  "loved  us,"  and 
refers  to  the  same  act.  Our  unfailing  comfort  lies  in 
the  thought  of  God's  love  exemplified  in  the  Incarna- 
tion of  His  Son. 

Good  hope  through  grace.— These  words  must 
be  closely  joined.  God  gave  us  not  only  a  consolation 
under  present  trials,  but  a  sweet  prospect  in  the  future ; 
but  this  sweet  prospect  belongs  to  us  only  "  in  grace  " 
(the  literal  version).  All  our  hope  is  based  on  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  spiritual  strength  imparted  by  the 
Father  through  the  Son  and  the  Spirit.  The  qualify- 
ing words  "  in  grace  "  are  added  to  "  hope  "  in  just  the 
same  way  as  the  words  "  in  sanctification  "  are  added  to 
"  salvation  "  in  verse  13. 

'  (17)  Comfort  your  hearts  .  .  .—"Comfort,"  in 
reference  to  the  "  unending  comfort "  of  verse  16 ; 
and  "  stablish,"  in  reference  to  the  "  good  hope  in 
grace."  The  "heart"  needs  comfort  as  the  seat  of 
emotions.  "  In  every  good  word  and  work "  (it 
should  be,  work  and  word)  means  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  every  good  doctrine  (as  opposed  to  the  false 


teaching  which  had  got  abroad  about  the  Advent,  and 
to  the  lies  of  the  Apostasy),  and  In  the  performance 
of  every  good  practice  (as  opposed  to  the  lawlessness 
of  the  Apostasy,  and  to  the  disorderly  conduct  of  which 
the  next  chapter  treats :  for  here,  as  in  1  Thess.  iii.  13, 
the  prayer  forms  an  introduction  of  the  next  subject). 
The  singular  number  of  the  verbs  "  comfort "  and 
"stablish"  (which,  of  course,  does  not  appear  in  the 
English),  may  perhaps  be  explained  as  in  1  Thess.  iii.  12, 
where  see  Note,  though  it  is  not  necessary  so  to  under- 
stand it,  inasmuch  as  the  intervening  relative  (in  the 
Greek,  participial)  clauses  have  turned  the  wThole 
attention  to  the  Father,  who  may  be  considered  ex- 
clusively as  the  grammatical  subject  of  the  verbs.  It 
would,  however,  have  been  painful  to  orthodox  ears, 
however  justifiable  doctrinally,  to  have  used  a  plural 
verb.  It  is  by  these  little  incidental  touches,  still  more 
than  by  express  doctrinal  statements,  that  we  learn 
what  was  the  real  belief  of  the  Apostles  concerning  the 
Divinity  of  Christ ;  and  we  may  say  the  same  with 
regard  to  many  other  great  doctrines. 

III. 

(!)  Finally. — The  practical  portion  is  introduced  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  First  Epistle  (chap.  iv.  1), 
"  for  the  rest,"  "  as  to  what  I  have  yet  to  say." 

Pray  for  us. — St.  Chrysostom  remarks  :  "  Himself 
had  prayed  for  them;  now  he  asks  them  to  pray 
for  him."  How  much  of  a  Christian  teacher's 
power,  increasing  as  time  goes  on,  comes  from  the 
accumulation  of  intercession  from  his  spiritual  children  ! 
St.  Paul  leaves  people  praying  for  him  everywhere 
(Rom.  xv.  30;  2  Cor.  i.  11 ;  Eph.  vi.  18,  19;  Col.  iv.  3; 
1  Thess.  v.  25 ;  comp.  Heb.  xiii.  18).  In  all  these  cases 
the  request  is  for  active  help  in  his  work  of  evan- 
gelising :  "  not  that  he  may  fall  into  no  danger,"  says 
St.  Chrysostom,  "  for  that  he  was  appointed  unto." 
(Comp.  2  Tim.  ii.  9.)  "  That "  stands  for  "  in  order 
that,"  and  does  not  introduce  merely  the  subject  of  the 
prayer. 

May  have  free  course.— Quite  literally,  as  iu 
the  margin,  may  run  along.  Speed  and  security  are 
contained  in  this  idea :  no  hesitation  about  the  next 
turn,  no  anxious  picking  of  the  way,  and  no  opposi- 
tion from  devils  and  bad  men.  Bengel  compares  Ps. 
cxlvii.  15. 

And  be  glorified.— The  word  does  not  mean 
merely  "  obtain  applause,"  "  win  distinction,"  as  a 
successful  runner ;  it  always  implies  the  recognition  or 
acknowledgment  of  inherent  admirable  qualities.  (See 
Notes  on  chap.  i.  12 ;  1  Thess.  ii.  6.) 

Even  as  it  is  with  you. — Such  praise  would  flush 
the  Thessalonians  to  pray  for  him  with  greater  fervour 
and  assurance.  "  With  you  "  means,  in  the  Greek,  "  in 
your  direction,"  "  on  turning  to  you  : "  people  had  only 
to  look  at  Thessalonica,  and  they  were  forced  to  re- 
cognise the  character  of  the  gospel. 

#)  And  that  we  may  be  delivered.— Compare 
Ftoni.  xv.  31.  This  clause  is  an  amplification  of  the 
word    "  may  run  along : "    the    impediments  to    the 
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RUINS    OF    THE    WALLS    OF    ANTIOCH. 
14 


The  Lord  is  Faithful. 


II.   THESSALONIANS,   III. 


TU  ApoMU',  CoH/hUHce. 


faith.  W  But  the  Lord  is  faithful," 
who  shall  stablish  you,  and  keep  you 
from  evil.  (4)  And  we  have  confidence 
in  the  Lord  touching  you,6  that  ye 
both    do     and    will     do     the     things 


o  1  Thcsa.  5. 24. 


I  Or,  the  patience 
of  Chrixt. 


which  we  commun.l  \..u.  (5>  And  the 
Lord  direct  your  hearta  chap,  iii.  4>  *. 
into  the  love  of  God,  and  E«pra—km  of 
into  the   patient   waiting  %£*£££* 

for  Christ.1  prayer. 


gospel  progress  were  (except  that  all  were  overruled 
for  good)  such  persecutions  as  these.  St.  Paid  gives 
thanks  for  such  deliverances  in  2  Cor.  i.  10;  2  Tim.  iii. 
11 ;  iv.  17.  Perhaps  (as  St.  Chrysostoin  suggests)  one 
reason  for  here  inviting  their  prayers  for  himself  was 
to  nerve  the  Thessalonians  by  the  sense  that  they  were 
not  the  only  people  in  the  world  in  danger. 

From  unreasonable  and  wicked  men.— The 
curious  word  rendered  "unreasonable"  is  rendered 
"amiss"  in  Luke  xxiii.  41,  "wickedness"  in  Acts 
xxv.  5,  "  harm  "  in  Acts  xxviii.  6,  occurring  nowhere 
else  in  the  New  Testament.  It  properly  means  some- 
thing "misplaced  "  hence  "extravagant,"  "monstrous." 
Thus  the  dying  robber  says  that  our  Lord  had  done 
"  nothing  so  monstrous"  as  to  deserve  crucifixion;  Festus 
ironically  invites  the  priests  to  a  serious  journey  to 
St.  Paul's  trial,  "  if  there  be  something  so  monstrous  in 
him ; "  the  Maltese  barbarians  "  saw  that  nothing  so 
monstrous  happened  to  him  after  all."  So  St.  Paul 
wishes  the  Thessalonians  to  pray  for  his  deliverance 
I  from  these  monstrous  and  depraved  people."  He  is 
evidently  meaning  some  particular  foes  whom  he  fears, 
for  the  original  has  the  definite  article.  Who,  then,  are 
I  these  monstrous  persons  ?"  If  we  turn  to  Acts  xviii. 
6,  9,  12,  and  observe  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
letter  was  written,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  they  are 
the  unbelieving  Jews  of  Corinth.  From  these  Jews 
he  was,  though  narrowly,  delivered.  It  was,  perhaps, 
in  direct  answer  to  the  prayers  for  which  St.  Paul  here 
asks  that  he  received  the  vision  and  assurances  of  our 
Lord,  and  that  Gallio  was  moved  to  quash  so  abruptly 
the  proceedings  of  the  Jews. 

For  all  men  have  not  faith.— This  clause  gives 
the  reason  for  the  alarm  implied  in  the  last  clause: 
I  Do  not  be  surprised  at  my  needing  help  against  bad 
men;  for  you  know  that  it  is  not  every  one  that 
believes."  There  is  something  a  little  scornful  and 
embittered  in  the  expression  (recalling  the  invective 
against  the  same  people  in  1  Thess.  ii.  15,  16),  for  it 
suggests  the  thought  that  nothing  better  was  to  be 
expected  from  such  a  set  of  unconverted  Jews.  Tacitly, 
also,  the  unbelieving  Corinthians  are  contrasted  with 
the  Thessalonians  who  had  so  readily  embraced  the 
truth.  It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  this 
sentence  is  not  an  instance  of  a  common  Hebrew  idiom, 
occurring  more  than  twenty  times  in  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment, by  which  the  combination  of  "  all "  and  "  not " 
amounts  to  "  not  any."  Thus,  "  all  flesh  shall  not  be 
justified,"  in  Rom.  iii.  20,  is  rendered  "no  flesh  shall 
be  justified  ;"  "they  are  not  all  of  us,"  in  1  John  ii.  19, 
means  "  not  one  of  them  is  of  us."  So  here  it  may  be, 
"  for  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  believes ; "  and  so 
also,  again  speaking  of  the  Jews,  in  Rom.  x.  16,  "  they 
iid  not  all  obey"  may  mean  "  none  of  them  obeyed  " — a 
rhetorical  exaggeration,  which  the  writer  proceeds  to 
justify  by  the  exhaustive  question  from  Isaiah. 

(3)  But  the  Lord  is  faithful.— It  must  not  be 
thought  from  this  that  the  word  "  faith  "  in  the  previous 
verse  meant  "  fidelity."  St.  Paul,  after  his  favourite 
manner,  is  playing  upon  two  meanings  of  the  word  : 
"  But  whether  men  have  faith  or  not,  the  Lord  is  faith- 
ful."   There  is  the  same  play  of  words  in  Rom.  iii.  3. 
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"  The  Lord "  seems  here  to  be  used,  am  wu  said  on 
1  Thess.  iii.  12,  without  dmtfasej  reference  to  one  Peraoa 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  rather  than  moth*.  This  cha- 
racteristic of  God  is  named  because  God  stand*  pledged 
to  all  who  believe  in  Him. 

Who  shall  stablish  you.— How  soon  St  PmI 
reverts  from  his  own  needs  to  Ineteal  He  does  Dot 
continue,  as  we  should  expect,  with  "  who  will  preserve 
us." 

Keep  you  from  evil.— Rather  (probably),  from  th» 
Evil  One,  as  in  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Possibly,  the  word 
is  used  not  without  a  reference  to  the  worn  rendered 
"wicked"  in  verse  2,  with  which  in  the  Greek  it  in 
identical. 

(*)  We  have  confidence  in  the  Lord  touching 
you. — Rather.  We  rely  upon  you  in  the  Lord:  the 
clause  forms  the  counterpart  to  the  last  verse.  St. 
Chrysostom's  whole  comment  is  worth  transcription  :— » 
"  God,  saith  he,  is  faithful,  and  having  promised  to 
save,  save  He  assuredly  will,  but  as  He  promised. 
And  how  did  He  promise  ?  If  we  would  be  agreeable. 
and  would  hear  Him ;  not  unconditionally,  nor  while 
we  remain  inactive  like  stocks  and  stones.  Yet,  well 
has  he  added  his,  '  We  rely  in  the  £ord  '  that  is,  *  We 
trust  to  His  love  of  men.'  Once  more  he  takes  them 
down,  ascribing  the  whole  matter  to  that  quart- 
had  he  said  '  We  trust  to  you,'  it  would  have  been  a 
great  compliment  indeed,  but  would  not  hare  taught 
them  to  ascribe  all  to  God  ;  and  had  he  said  '  W*  r.-ly 
on  the  Lord  that  He  will  keep  vou,'  without  adding 
'  upon  you,'  and  '  that  ye  both  do  and  will  do  what 
things  we  command,'  he  would  have  made  them  leas 
active  by  casting  the  whole  upon  the  power  of  God.' 
(Seethe  passage  of  Galatians  referred  to  in  the  margin.) 

Both  do  and  will  do.— The  emphasis  of  toe  sen- 
tence is  on  the  future  tense,  the  commendation  of  the 
present  being  only  intended  to  do  away  the  ^ to» 
buke  which  might  nave  been  conveyed  by  the  future 
alone.  How  careful  St.  Paul  is  not  to  wound  suscepti- 
bilities, though  he  never  "pleasea  men"!  (8ec  tor 
instance,  Notes  on  1  Thess.  iv.  1.  '•'.  1":  v.  11.)  This 
expression  of  confidence  is  a  happy  rhetorical  means 
of  preparing  readers  for  the  commands  which  are  to 
follow. 

(5)  The  Lord.— See  Note  on  verse  3.  The  Person 
of  the  Blessed  Trinity  to  whom  this  guidance  im- 
mediately belongs  is  the  Holy  Ghost.  8o  f*r.J»« 
Greek  expositors  are  rigid  who  an-  agreed  j^epnijte 
this  a  proof  of  the  Holy  Ghost  V  in  'a 
conclusion  is,  however,  drawn  from  wrong 


f  or  the  name  is  not  here  to  be  taken  as  cooadonshr 
intending  Him.  The  ground  for  their  supposition  m 
that  the  names  "God"  and  "  Christ  *  occur  imnm- 
diatelv  after,  and  not  (as  we  might  «tp**)  "  **■  ** 
"for  Him."  But  in  1  Thess.  iii.  12.  13.  there  occurs 
precisely  the  same  arran-ein-nt  ..f  the  three  *"*?*/*** 
Greek  equivalent  for  the  sacred  Hebrew  >ame  sUnOmg 
first,  and  then,  for  clearness'  sake,  bein*  explained  tojr 
the  personal  titles,  "  God  our  Father/'  "  our  Lord  Jean* 

Direct  vour  hearts  into  the  love  of  God-— 
This  prayer  in   itself  implies  that   they  had  not  yet 
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Special  Directions  against 


II.   THESSALONIANS,   III. 


Disturbers  and  Idle 


W  Now  we  command 

Chap.  iii.  6-16.   in  the 


you,  brethren, 

name  of  our  Lord 

Instructions  Jesus  Christ,  that  ye  with- 

how     to     deal    -.  ,         j? 

with  idlers  and  clraw  yourselves  from  every 

agitators.  brother  that  walketh   dis- 


o  1  Thess.  4.  L 
6  1  Thess.  1.  6. 


c  1  Thess.  2. 10. 


orderly,    and   not    after 
which    he    received    of 
yourselves      know     how 
to     follow     us  :  *       for 
not   ourselves   disorderly 


the 


us. 


traditio 

(7)  For 

ye     ought a 

we     behaved 

among  you ; c 


rs 
on 


reached  the  point  which  St.  Paul  would  have  them 
reach,  and  were  perhaps  not  taking  the  directest  course. 
The  same  word  is  used  in  Luke  i.  79 ;  1  Thess.  iii.  11. 
The  "  love  of  God ''  here  meant  is  that  practical  love 
which  consists  in  keeping  the  commandments  (John 
xiv.  21),  as  may  be  seen  from  the  context : — "  I  am 
sure  that  the  Lord  will  strengthen  you,  and  that  you 
are  doing  and  will  continue  to  do  as  you  are  bidden : 
may  God  help  you  to  the  obedience  of  true  love,  and  to 
such  perseverance  in  obedience  as  was  shown  by  Christ ; 
and  it  is  in  this  hope  that  we  bid  you  take  steps  to 
repress  the  disorders  which  are  prevalent  among  you." 

The  patient  waiting  for  Christ. — This  rendering 
is  so  beautiful  in  itself,  and  so  well  in  keeping  with  the 
leading  thoughts  of  these  two  Epistles,  that  it  is  painful 
to  be  forced  to  reject  it.  But  the  only  rendering  which 
is  possible  is,  Christ's  patience ;  and  the  simplest 
meaning  of  that  phrase  is  "  the  endurance  which 
characterises  Christ,"  the  genitive  being,  as  in  1  Thess. 
i.  3,  almost  a  descriptive  adjective,  u  Christ-like," 
"  Christian  endurance."  This  "  patience  "  includes 
both  the  thought  of  bearing  up  under  their  present 
persecutions  and  also  the  thought  of  "  patient  con- 
tinuance in  well  doing,"  as  opposed  to  the  fitful  rest- 
lessness which  had  begun  to  prey  upon  the  Thessalonian 
Church. 

(6>  We  command  you.— The  practical  conclusion 
of  the  letter.  These  words  take  up  the  expression  in 
verse  4,  "  Ye  will  do  the  things  which  (at  any  time) 
we  command  you:  now  the  thing  which  we  command 
you  is  this." 

In  the  name  of  our  Lord.— To  do  anything  in  a 
person's  name  seems  to  mean,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
actual  pronouncing  of  the  name  in  the  performance  of 
the  action — to  do  it  name  on  lip,  just  as  to  "  come  in  a 
rod"  (1  Cor.  iv.  21)  literally  means  rod  in  hand.  Thus, 
miracles  are  commonly  said  to  be  performed  "  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord,"  viz.,  with  the  audible  repetition 
of  His  name  (for  instance,  Matt.  vii.  22,  Mark  xvi.  17  ; 
Luke  x.  17) ;  and  for  examples  of  the  way  n  which  the 
name  was  literally  so  used,  we  may  refer  to  Acts  iii.  6 ; 
ix.  34;  xix.  13— in  the  last  case  the  name  being 
employed  as  a  mere  incantation  or  charm.  See  also 
Phil.  ii.  10,  where,  as  the  adoration  paid  to  Jesus  Him- 
self is  the  point,  the  phrase  must  mean,  "  mentioning 
the  name  of  Jesus,  every  knee  shall  bow."  From  this 
mention  of  the  name  in  performing  an  action,  our 
phrase  assumes,  at  any  rate,  two  distinct  meanings: 
(1)  As  in  Col.  iii.  17,  it  implies  an  invocation  or  at- 
testation of  the  person  named,  or  a  recognition  of  his 
presence  and  interest  in  the  matter,  in  which  sense  it 
has  passed  into  the  common  language  of  Christianity, 
into  legal  formulas,  &c.  (2)  Here,  and  usually,  it 
means  a  claim  to  the  authority  of  the  person  named 
— to  act  officially  as  his  representative  with  full 
powers.  (See  Notes  on  John  xiv.  13,  26.)  Thus  the 
prophets  spoke  "in  the  name  of  the  Lord  " — i.e.,  as  His 
authoritative  exponents  (Jas.  v.  10) ;  St.  Paul  com- 
mands (Acts  xvi.  18),  and  retains  a  man's  sins 
(1  Cor.  iv.  5)  "  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  " — i.e.,  as  His 
official  spokesman  or  ambassador;  the  priests  are  to 
administer  the  unction  of  the  sick  with  like  authority 


(Jas.  v.  14,  15).  So  here,  the  Thessalonians  are  not  tc 
think  that  in  disobeying  St.  Paul's  injunctions  they 
are  rebelling  against  a  mere  human  authority ;  Christ 
Himself  speaks  to  them  through  St.  Paul's  lips.  Yet, 
commanding  with  all  this  tremendous  authority,  they 
are  still  but  "  brethren  "  (Matt,  xxiii.  8). 

Withdraw  yourselves. — The  striking  word  here 
used  is  (in  its  simple  form)  only  found  besides  in  2  Cor. 
viii.  20  :  "  avoiding  this."  In  a  still  more  striking  com- 
pound, it  occurs  in  Acts  xx.  20,  27 ;  Gal.  ii.  12 ;  Heb. 
x.  38.  It  is  a  metaphor  from  the  language  of  strategy : 
a  cautious  general  shrinking  from  an  encounter  and 
timidly  drawing  off  under  cover.  Perhaps  we  might 
illustrate  it  by  the  familiar  English  "fight  shy  of  every 
brother."  A  social  excommunication  rather  than  eccle- 
siastical seems  chiefly  meant,  though  the  latter  might 
perhaps  be  involved. 

Prom  every  brother — i.e.,  every  Christian.  It 
was  impossible  to  be  so  strict  about  the  outside  world. 
(Comp.  1  Cor.  v.  10,  11.)  The  man  still  remains  a 
"  brother"  (verse  15). 

Disorderly. — The  word  is  rendered  "unruly'"  in 
1  Thess.  v.  14,  and  is  possibly  suggested  by  the 
military  metaphor  above.  It  means  properly  "  out  of 
rank."  The  kind  of  irregularity  which  is  meant  is 
made  clear  by  verses  10,  11.  The  worthy  Bengel 
quaintly  makes  this  an  opportunity  for  denouncing  th* 
Mendicant  Orders:  "An  order  of  mendicants,  then,  i» 
not  an  order;  if  the  Thessalonians  had  bound  them- 
selves to  it  by  a  vow,  what  would  St.  Paul  have  said  ? " 

The  tradition.— See  Note  on  chap.  ii.  15.  The 
word  must  imply  systematic  and  definite  teaching ;  and 
we  see  here  again  that  a  clear  code  of  ethics  was  part 
of  the  apostolic  catechism.    (See  Note  on  1  Thess.  iv.  1.' 

He  received. — The  best  rendering  is,  which  they 
received — i.e.,  all  the  brethren  who  walked  disorderly. 
The  word  "  receive "  is  the  regular  correlative  to 
"tradition"  or  "deliver."  (See,  e.g.,  Mark  vii.  4;. 
1  Cor.  xi.  23;  Gal.  i.  9;  CoL  ii.  6.) 

(7)  For  justifies  the  assertion  that  they  had  received 
a  better  teaching.     (Comp.  1  Thess.  ii.  1 ;  iv.  9;  v.  2. 

To  follow  us. — The  word,  of  course,  means  "to- 
imitate";  and  the  rather  compressed  expression  seems  to 
stand  for  something  fuller,  such  as,  "  Yourselves  know 
how  you  ought  to  live,  for  you  have  but  to  imitate  us :. 
you  recollect  not  only  a  tradition,  but  an  example." 
This  is  better  than  (with  St.  Chrysostom)  to  make  tho- 
whole  "  tradition  "  consist  of  example  without  precept, 
however  such  an  interpretation  might  simplify  the  logic. 

For  ''or  because). — Historical  justification  of  the 
statement  that  their  example  was  a  trustworthy  model, 
in  this  particular,  at  any  rate :  see  the  same  use  of  "  for  '*" 
in  1  Thess.  ii.  9,  "  for  labouring,"  &c. ;  iv.  3.  ] 
perhaps  simpler,  however,  to  translate  the  word  "  that,' 
instead  of  "  for  "  :  "  You  know  perfectly  how  to  live — 
how  to  imitate  our  example — that  we  never,"  &e.  Then 
follows  a  description  of  the  Apostles'  conduct  at 
Thessalonica  similar  to  that  in  the  First  Epistle,  thus 
giving  us  a  clearer  understanding  why  they  dwelt  so 
long  and  so  passionately  upon  the  topic  tliere — namely, 
in  order  by  force  of  tacit  contrast  to  shame  the  dis- 
orderly brethren  into  imitation. 
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The  Apostle's  Examjrie 
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and  dinct  Command,. 


W  neither  did  we  eat  any  man's  bread 
for  nought;  but  wrought  with  labour 
and  travail  night  and  day,  that  we 
might  not  be  chargeable  to  any  of 
W  not  because  we  have  not 
but     to    make    ourselves 


you 
power," 


an 


o  l  Thess.  2. 9. 
6  1  Thess.  2.  C. 


I  ensample  unto  you  to  follow  m. 
(10>  For  even  when  we  were  with 
i  you,  this  we  commanded  yon.  tl 
j  any  would  not  work,  ii.itli.r  Hhould  h*« 
:  eat.  <u)  For  we  hear  that  th,-ro  are 
j  some  which  walk  among  you  disord*  t h 


(8)  Neither.— They  might  have  thought  it  possible 
to  hve  on  others  without  incurring  so  serious  a  charge 
as  "  disorderliness." 

Eat  any  man's  bread.— Still  more  literally,  eat 
bread  from  any  man — i.e.,  "from  any  man's  table." 
St.  Paul  always  becomes  picturesque  and  vivid  in  a 
passage  of  this  kind,  and  generally  Hebraistic  ("  eat 
bread,"  2  Sam.  ix.  7,  and  often).  "For  nought"  is 
literally  at  a  gift.  There  is  a  flavour  of  scorn  in  St. 
Paul's  disclaimer  of  such  a  parasite's  life. 

Wrought. — In  the  original  it  is  the  participle, 
"working,"  which  better  suits  the  rapid  flow  of  the 
sentences.  The  order  also  is  slightly  more  forcible : 
I  We  ate  bread  from  no  man's  table  at  a  gift,  but  in  toil 
and  travail,  all  night  and  day  labouring  that  we,"  &c. 
To  "be  chargeable"  means  more  than  "to  make  you 
pay":  it  contains  the  notion  of  burdensome  expense. 

(9)  Power. — Rather,  authority,  which  is  power  plus 
legitimacy.  How  jealously  St.  Paul  guards  the  rights 
of  the  Apostolate !  not  for  himself,  but  for  the  brethren 
of  the  Lord  and  Cephas  (1  Cor.  ix.  5),  perhaps  for 
Silas  and  Timothy  (1  Thess.  ii.  6,  Note),  and  for 
futurity.  The  unbounded  claims  of  spiritual  father- 
hood seem  copied  from  the  Roman  law  of  patria  potestas. 
(Comp.  Philem.  verses  8,  19.) 

To  make. — Literally,  in  order  that  we  might  give. 
tt  was  not  without  thought  and  design  that  they  had 
»dopted  the  plan. 

An  ensample. — The  same  word  as  in  1  Thess.  i.  7. 
Literally,  a  model.  The  argument  is  a  strong  a  fortiori. 
Whatever  reason  these  Thessalonians  might  have  for 
giving  up  work,  St.  Paul  had  the  same,  and  more.  He 
looked  for  the  Advent,  as  they  did ;  he  spent  his  time 
in  going  about  among  the  brethren,  as  they  did ;  and 
over  and  above,  he  had  the  apostolic  right  to  main- 
tenance, which  they  had  not.  Why  should  not  he  have 
left  off  work,  if  they  could  justify  themselves  in  so 
doing?  If  he  thought  right  to  work,  d  fortiori,  it 
must  be  their  duty  to  work  too. 

(io;  ;por  even.— The  sequence  of  thought  is  a  little 
difficult,  but  it  seems  best  to  regard  this  "  for  "  as  con- 
necting its  sentence,  not  with  verse  9,  but  rather  with 
verse  6.  It  does  not  give  the  reason  why  St.  Paul  and 
his  companions  worked :  "  because  we  strictly  enjoined 
you  to  work,  and  therefore  could  not  be  idle  ourselves." 
Rather,  it  justifies  the  reiteration  of  the  command: 
"  We  do  not  hesitate  to  command  you  now  to  repress 
this  disorderly  conduct,  so  contrary  to  the  example  set 
you ;  for,  in  fact,  when  we  were  with  you  we  used  to 
lay  down  this  law."  So  Theodoret  takes  it :  "  It  is  no 
new  thing  that  we  write  to  you." 

We  commanded.— The  tense  in  tluj  original  is 
that  of  constant  re-assertion,  which  brings  out  once  more 
the  thorough  grounding  which  the  Apostles  gave  at 
once  to  their  converts.  (See  Note  on  verse  6  :  "  the 
tradition ; "  also  the  Note  on  chap.  ii.  5.)  The  same 
definite  precept  is  referred  to  in  1  Thess.  iv.  11. 

If  any  would  not  work.— The  word  "would" 
stands  for  "  is  not  willing,"  "  refuses."  To  any  weak- 
ness or  incapacity  for  work,  except  in  himself,  St. 
Paul  would  be  very  tender ;   the  vice  consists  in  the 


defective  will.  The  canon  (in  the  original)  is  laid  down 
in  the  pointed  form  of  some  old  Roman  law  like  those  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  :  "  If  any  man  choose  not  to  work. 
neither  let  him  eat."  It  does  not  mean,  ■  let  him  Irani 
off  eating,"  putting  it  to  the  man's  own  conscience  to 
see  the  necessary  connection  between  the  two  thiuir* 
(Gen.  iii.  19);  but,  "  let  him  not  be  fed."  Th-  Theiwa- 
lonians  are  not  to  be  misled  into  a  false  charity :  giving 
food  in  Christ's  name  to  persons  who  are  capable  of 
working  and  able  to  get  work,  and  are  too  indolent  to 
do  so.  The  support  which  is  here  forbidden  to  be 
given  to  these  disorderly  persons  might  come  fiithor 
direct  from  the  private  liberality  of  individuals,  or- 
from  some  collected  church  fund  administered  by  the 
deacons.  It  does  not  ssem  at  all  impossible  that  thi- 
Thessalonian  Church,  which  St.  Paul  himself  declares 
"  to  have  taken  the  churches  of  Judaea  for  a  m 
(1  Thess.  ii.  14),  may  have  copied  its  modi-l  m  adopt- 
ing some  form  of  communism,  or,  at  any  rat  I 
extensive  use  of  the  agape  which  we  see  to  hare 
in  use  at  Corinth,  established  by  the  Apostle  at  the  ■ 
time  of  writing  this  Letter  (1  Cor.  xi.  - 1  \  Such  a  suj 
position  would  give  much  more  point  to  St.  Paul's  canon. 
as  well  as  to  other  phrases  in  boh  these  Epistles,  and 
would  enable  us  to  understand  better  how  this  discipline 
could  be  actively  enforced.  That  the  ordinary  agop* 
was  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  to  the  poorer 
classes  is  evident  from  1  Cor.  xi.  22. 

(n)  For  we  hear.— Explaining  how  St.  Paul  came 
to  speak  upon  the  topic  at  all.  Hitherto  he  has  only 
been  giving  directions,  without  saying  why.  News  had 
been  brought  back,  no  doubt,  by  the  bearers  of  the 
First  Epistle. 

Walk  among  you  disorderly.— A  verbal  re- 
petition of  verse  6.  It  is  not  quite  die  same  as  "  some 
among  you  which  walk  disorderly,"  for  the  word* 
"  among  you  "  represent  the  vague  and  various  directions 
taken  by  those  aimless  feet,  going  about  from  house  to 
house,  workshop  to  workshop. 

Working  not  at  ail,  but  are  busybodies. 
This  is  what  the  disorderliness  consists  in,  as  we  ahonld' 
have  seen  from  verse  10.    There  is  a  scornful  play  of 
words  here  in  the  Greek  which  is  lost  sight  of  in  the 
English:    the  word  for   "busybodies"  being    n 
a    compound  form  of    the  word   "working."      Qu\u- 
literally,  the  compound  means  "  working  enough  and  to 
spare,"  "being    overbusy,"    *  overdoing  ;"  then,  as  a 
man  cannot  possibly  overdo  what  it  is  his  own  >! 
do,  it  comes  to  signify  (1)  doing  useless  things,  thing* 
which  concern  no  one,  and  might  as  well  be  left  alone : 
as,  for  instance,  magic,  which  is  described  by  this  wor  1 
in  Acts  xix.  19 ;  or  natural  science,  which  is  so  de*f^^ ' 
in  the  Athenians'  accusation  of  Socrates !    (2)  Meddlin  ( 
with  matters  which  do  not  concern  the  doer,  but  do 
concern  other  people :  so  used  in  1  Tim.  v.  13.    Prol 
Lightfoot  suggests  (Oft  a  Fresh  Revision,  p.  59 ;  comp. 
p.   xviii,    2nd  ed.)   that  the    play  can   be    kept    up 
through  the  words  "  business  "  and  "  busy    i  wemigbt 
perhaps  say,  "  not  being  business  men,  but  b"*Jr'!0*,e*; 
But  which  of  the  two  notions  mentioned  above  is  to  b< 


considered   most  prominent   here  we  cannot  tell  for 
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to  be  put  to  shame, 


working  not  at  all,  but  are  busybodies. 
(12)  Now  them  that  are  such  we  com- 
mand and  exhort  by  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  that  with  quietness  they  work, 
and  eat  their  own  bread.     <13>  But  ye, 


1  Or,  faint  not. 


2  Or,  signify  that 
manby  ancpistle. 


brethren,  be  not  weary1  in  well  doing. 
(14)  And  if  any  man  obey  not  our  word- 
by  this  epistle,  note  that  man,  and  have 
no  company  with  him,  that  he  may  be 
ashamed.     (15)  Yet  count  him  not  as  an 


certain,  (a)  The  Thessalonians  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  much  carried  away  by  the  first  class  of  danger — 
idle  speculations,  such  as  those  of  the  Colossian  or 
Ephesian  Churches.  Yet  we  cannot  altogether  exclude 
this  meaning  here.  St.  Paul's  readers  had  been  over- 
busy  in  theorising  about  the  position  of  the  departed  at 
Christ's  coming  (1  Thess.  iv.  15,  Note),  and  had  been 
so  eager  over  their  idle  doctrines  of  the  Advent  as  to 
falsify,  if  not  actually  to  forge,  communications  from 
St.  Paul  (chap.  ii.  2).  Such  false  inquisitiveness  and 
gossiping  discussions  might  well  be  described  by  the 
Greek  word  with  which  we  are  dealing.  (6)  Every- 
thing, however,  points  to  a  more  practical  form  of  the 
same  disposition  to  mask  idleness  under  cloak  of  work ; 
feverish  excitement,  which  leads  men  to  meddle  and 
interfere  with  others,  perhaps  to  spend  time  in  "  re- 
ligious "  work  which  ought  not  to  have  been  spared  from 
every-day  duties.  (See  1  Thess.  iv.  11,  12,  and  Notes.) 
There  is  nothing  to  show  definitely  how  this  busy  idle- 
ness arose,  but  it  may  very  probably  be  the  shaken 
and  troubled  condition  of  mind  spoken  of  in  chap, 
n.  2. 

(12)  We  command.— The  fourth  time  the  severe 
word  is  used  in  this  very  chapter.  Perhaps  "  we  order  " 
might  convey  the  meaning  still  more  sharply.  But  im- 
mediately, lest  severity  provoke  rebellion,  he  adds,  "  and 
we  beseech,"  alleging  also  the  grounds  on  which  he 
rests  his  appeal :  "in  our  Lord  " — i.e.,  "  on  the  strength 
of  our  union  in  the  Body  of  Christ."  (Comp.  1  Thess. 
iv.  1.) 

That  with  quietness  they  work. — The  opposites 
of  bustling,  and  of  idleness. 

Eat  their  own  bread. — Not  other  people's.  This 
passage  tempts  us  to  take  the  margiual  version  in 
1  Thess.  iv.  12 :  "  have  need  of  no  man."  The  phrase 
is  not  fatal  to  the  idea  of  there  being  a  communism 
established.  The  bread  would  still  be  "  their  own  " 
— i.e.,  they  would  have  a  right  to  it,  supposing  it  had 
been  earned  for  the  community  by  hard  work : 
otherwise,  communism  or  no  communism,  the  bread 
was  stolen.  The  commentators  aptly  compare  a  rab- 
binical saying :  "  When  a  man  eats  his  own  bread  he  is 
composed  and  tranquil  in  mind ;  but  if  he  be  eating  the 
bread  of  his  parents  or  children,  much  more  that  of 
strangers,  his  mind  is  less  tranquil." 

(13)  But  ye,  brethren. — The  last  verse  was  ad- 
dressed to  all  those  whose  consciences  would  prick 
them  on  hearing  it  read  at  the  Eucharist.  Now  the 
writer  turns  to  the  orderly  brethren,  as  quite  a  distinct 
class.  The  rhetorical  effect  of  this  quick  apostrophe 
would  be  the  same  as  in  the  well-known  story  of 
Napoleon  addressing  the  rioters,  and  requesting  the 
gentlemen  to  separate  themselves  from  the  canaille. 
The  distinction  is  so  invidious  that  every  one  would 
hasten  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  respectable. 

Be  not  weary  in  well  doing.— This  is  an  ex- 
portation to  "  the  patience  of  Christ,"  for  which  the 
Apostle  had  prayed.  The  phrase  takes  for  granted  that 
they  had  been  hitherto  engaged  in  "  well  doing  " — i.e., 
in  acting  honourably,  "  walking  honestly  towards  them 
that  are  without "  (1  Thess.  iv.  12) ;  and  St.  Paul  is 
anxious  to  preserve  them  from  "  fainting  "  (as  the  word 


is  translated  in  Gal.  vi.  9),  and  so  slipping  into  the  like 
idleness  and  bringing  scandal  upon  the  Church. 

(14)  And  if  any  man. — An  appeal  to  the  right- 
minded,  not  only  to  persevere  themselves,  but  to  join 
with  the  overseers  of  their  Church  in  enforcing  dis- 
cipline, as  in  1  Thess.  v.  12 — 15. 

By  this  epistle. — Rightly  rendered.  The  marginal 
version, "  by  an  Epistle,"  is  impossible,  for  in  the  Greek 
the  definite  article  appears.  It  might,  if  the  context 
suited,  be  attached  to  the  following  clause,  instead  of 
the  foregoing,  and  translated,  "  by  means  of  the  Epistle 
signify  that  man,"  meaning  "in  your  answer."  But 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  St.  Paul  was  expecting  any 
answer ;  and,  for  another  thing,  he  has  given  them  full 
directions  for  dealing  with  the  case  themselves,  so  that 
it  would  be  superfluous  to  send  the  particulars  to  St. 
Paul.  For  several  other  weighty  reasons  it  is  best  to 
attach  the  words  to  the  hypothetical  clause ;  and  the 
sense  will  be,  "  There  can  be  no  excuse  now.  It  was 
possible  to  forget  or  misinterpret  our  verbal  tradition, 
painstaking  and  definite  though  it  was ;  possible  also  to 
ignore  the  example  which  we  set ;  but  now  you  have  it 
in  black  and  white,  and  the  man  who  does  not  submit  to 
our  directions  in  this  form  must  be  visited  severely." 
There  are  at  least  three  places  besides  this  in  St.  Paul's 
writings  where  "  the  Epistle  "  stands  absolutely  for  "  the 
present  Epistle,"  viz.,  Rom.  xvi.  22 ;  Col.  iv.  16 ;  1  Thess. 
v.  27 ;  possibly  a  fourth  might  be  added,  1  Cor.  v.  9 ; 
only  once  in  a  very  clear  context  it  refers  to  a  former 
Letter  (2  Cor.  vii.  8). 

Note  that  man.— The  reflexive  voice  of  the  verb 
implies  mutual  warning  against  him  :  "  Agree  to  set  a 
mark  upon  him,  to  make  a  marked  man  of  him."  The 
notion  is  that  of  making  him  easily  recognisable,  so  that 
no  Christian  should  "  have  company  "  with  him  un- 
awares. (Comp.  Gen.  iv.  15.)  The  word  and  the  thought 
in  Rom.  xvi.  17  are  slightly  different.  The  best  text 
goes  on  abruptly,  without  conjunction :  "  Note  that 
man  ;  have  no  company  with  liim."  This  social  extru- 
sion from  good  men's  conversation,  not  to  speak  of  the 
Sacraments,  would,  to  a  Christian  in  a  heathen  city,  be 
indeed  a  delivering  to  Satan,  a  thrusting  into  outer 
darkness. 

That  he  may  be  ashamed— i.e.,  put  to  sham* 
Comp.  1  Cor.  vi.  5;  xv.  34;  Tit.  ii.  8;  and  (for  the  end 
to  be  served  by  this  shame)  the  first  clause  of  the  Com? 
mination  of  Sinners. 

(15)  Yet. — The  original  is  simply  And,  which  is  much 
more  beautiful,  implying  that  this  very  withdrawal  from 
brotherly  intercourse  was  an  act  of  brotherly  kindn 

An  enemy. — In  the  private,  not  the  public,  seuse. 
"Do  not  think  of  him  as  one  with  whom  you  must  b$ 
at  feud,  to  h^  thwarted  and  humbled  on  every  occasion." 
St.  Chrysostom  exclaims,  "  How  soon  the  father's  heart 
breaks  down !  " 

Admonish  him  as  a  brother.— How  was  this  to 
]ye  done  without  "  having  company  "  with  him  ?  Per- 
haps the  presbyters,  to  whom  the  work  of  "  admonish- 
ing." or  "warning,"  specially  belonged  (see  1  The-- 
12,  14),  were  to  visit  them  in  private  with  that  object. 
Or  possibly,  the  admonition  was  to  consist  in  the  act  of 
separation,  and  not  in  verbal  reproof  at  all. 
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enemy,  but  admonish  him  as  a  brother. 
(16)  Now  the  Lord  of  peace  himself  give 
you  peace  always  by  all  means.  The 
Lord  be  with  you  all. 

<17>  The     salutation    of    Paul     with 
mine  own  hand,  which  is  the  token  in 


every  epistle :    so  I  write,  chap    hi.    i: 

(18)  The  grace  of  our  Lord  W.   Can 

Jesus  Christ  fee  with  you  XFii/SE 

all.    Amen.  diction. 

f,  The  second  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  wm 
written  from  Athens. 


(16)  Now. — Rather,  And,  or  But.  The  prayer  is 
joined  to  the  exhortations,  as  in  chap.  ii.  16  and  else- 
where, and  of  course  bears  upon  the  subject  of 
them. 

The  Lord  of  peace.— We  had  "the  God  of 
peace  "  at  the  close  of  the  last  Epistle  (v.  23,  where  see 
the  Note).  The  "  peace  "  prayed  for  here  has  perhaps 
a  more  immediate  reference  to  external  matters  than  in 
the  parallel  passage.  St.  Ohrysostom  suggests  the  dan- 
ger of  quarrels  breaking  out  owing  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  prescribed  discipline.  And  the  conduct  of 
these  restless  busybodies  was  in  itself  destructive  of  peace, 
both  for  their  own  souls  and  for  the  community.  But 
the  words  "by  all  means,"  or,  more  literally,  in  every 
shape  and  form,  show  that  the  Apostle  is  extending  his 
glance  over  all  the  subjects  mentioned  in  the  Epistle 
now  finished  :  "  Peace  all  throughout  in  every  form," 
through  all  persecutions  and  from  all  persecutions; 
through  the  terrors  of  the  reign  of  Antichrist  and 
through  the  Judgment  Day ;  peace  among  themselves, 
in  their  own  hearts,  with  God. 

The  Lord  be  with  you  all.— Another  way  of 
expressing  the  prayer  for  peace ;  for  where  He  enters 
He  says,  "Peace  be  unto  you."  The  word  "all"  is 
strongly  emphasised,  catching  up  the  "  always "  and 
"in  all  forms."  St.  Paul  has  spoken  with  strong 
censure  of  some  ;  but  he  wishes  to  show  that  he  bears 
no  ill-will  to  any ;  and  to  leave  off  by  blessing  all,  as 
he  began  by  giving  thanks  for  all  (chap.  i.  3). 

(!7)  The  salutation. — At  this  point  St.  Paul  takes 
the  pen  out  of  his  secretary's  hand,  and  adds  the  closing 
words  himself.  The  actual  salutation  does  not  begin 
until  the  benediction  of  the  18th  verse,  to  which  this 
17th  is  intended  to  attract  attention. 

Which.— Namely,  the  autograph  addition  of  a 
salutation,  or  valedictory  prayer,  not  the  special  words 
in  which  it  was  couched. 

The  token. — Rather,  a  token — a  mark,  that  is,  by 
which  to  tell  an  authentic  Epistle,  of  his  from  those 
forged  letters  with  which  false  brethren  had  troubled 
the'Thessalonian  Church  (chap.  ii.  2).  At  first  sight, 
it  seems  to  us  too  audacious  for  any  one  to  have  con- 
ceived the  thought  of  writing  a  letter  under  the  name  of 
St.  Paul;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  recollect 
several  points.  (1)  St.  Paul's  genuine  First  Epistle,  in 
spite  of  its  claim  to  inspiration  (iv.  15),  could  not  yet 
have  acquired  in  the  eyes  of  the  Thessalonians  the 
sanctity  it  wears  for  us ;  they  had  no  notion  of  such  a 
thing  as  Holy  Scriptures,  and  even  if  they  had,  St. 
^aul  was  a  familiar  figure,  a  mechanic  who  had  just 
them,    not    yet  invested    with    the    heroic  halo. 

)  Such  literary  forgeries  were  not  uncommon  in  that 

b,  and  scarcely  considered  reprehensible,  unless  they 

re  framed  to  inculcate  with  authority  some  heretical 
teaching.  Apocryphal  Gospels  soon  after  abounded, 
under  false  titles,  and  works  fathered  upon  St.  Clement 


and  other  great  Church  teachers.     (3)  There  need  not 
always  have  been   a  direct    intention  to  deceive  the 
readers  as  to  the  authorship,  hut  tho  renowned  "'ft    . 
acted  as  a  tempting  advertisement  for  the  work,  and 
the  theories  thus  shot  forth  hit  their  murk  ;  whether 
the  real  authorship  were  discovered  or  not  mattered' 
little  in  comparison.    Such   point*  must  bo  borne 
mind  before  we  accept  as  genuine  any  of  the  earl) 
Christian  writings. 

In  every  epistle.— That  is,  naturally,  "in  every 
Epistle  which  J  write."     It  cannot  be   narrowly  re- 
stricted to  mean,  "  in  every  Epistle  which  I  stall  for  the 
future  write  to  you  Thessalonians,"  though  that  i- 
course,  the  practical  significance.     Nor  does  it  imply  a 
formed  design  of  writing  other  Epistles  toother  churches. 
It  seems  necessary  to  suppose  that  St.  Paul  had  already 
made  a  practice  of  concluding  Letters  witli  his  m  • 
graph,  though  only  one  Letter  of  his  is  now  extant  of 
an  earlier  date  than  our  present  Epistle.     Then 
no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  all  the  Letter*  • 
written  by  St.  Paul  have  been  preserved  to  lie  (see 
Dr.  Lightfoot's  PhUippians,  p.  136,  et  aey.s.,  any  more 
than  all  the  sayings  and  acts  of  Jesus  Chi  \*L 

25) ;  and  even  when  he  wrote  his  First  Epistle  to  Thea- 
salonica  he  had  seen  the  necessity  of  giving  careful 
directions  about  his  Letters  (1  Thess.  v.  27),  and^  of 
rousing  his  correspondents  to  a  reasonable  acepticisni 
{ibid.  v.  21).  The  same  solicitude  re-appears  in  1  Cot. 
xvi.  21 ;  Gal.  vi.  11.  And  the  rule  which  St.  Paul  had 
already  made  he  always  observed,  so  far  as  we  can  test ; 
for  all  his  extant  Epistles,  as  Bishop  Wordsworth 
points  out  on  1  Thess.  v.  28,  contain  his  "salutation" 
at  the  end. 

So  I  write.— "  Such  is  my  handwriting."    It  need 
not  mean  that  the  Thessalonians  hitherto  were  un 
acquainted  with  his  hand ;  he  only  calls  their  attention 
closely  to  it.     The  great  bold  handwriting  (comp.  GaL 
vi.  11)  would  not  easily  be  mistaken. 

(18)  The  grace.— This  is  his  "salutation  ."  The 
Greek  secular  salutation,  at  greeting  and  parting  alike, 
was  chaire  (literally,  rejoice) ;  so  St.  Paul,  alike  at 
beginning  and  ending,  uses  a  word  of  kindred  origin. 
charis  ("grace").  Observe  the  word  "/dl "  again,  as 
in  verse  16.  St.  Chrysostom's  beautiful  comment  may 
well  be  given  :  "What  he  calls  his  '  salutation  '  is  the 
prayer,  snowing  that  the  whole  business  they  were  then 
about  'was  spiritual ;  and  even  when  he  must  give  a 
salutation,  there  must  go  som-  benefit  alon>?  with^ 
and  it  must  be  a  prayer,  not  a  mere  symbol  of  friendship. 
'Twas  with  this  he  would  begin,  and  with  this  he  woalfl 
end  fencing  round  that  which  he  said  with  mighty 
walls  on  either  side ;  and  safe  were  the  foundation*  a* 
laid  and  safe  the  conclusion  that  he  laid  tuereon. 
'Grace  to  you,'  he  cries,  'and  peace';  «««1  <m«  »«* 
['Peace  always'  and]  'the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jean* 
Christ  be  with  you  all.— Amen.' " 
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EXCURSUS  ON  THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  PROPHECY,  2  THESS.  n.  3—12. 


In-  order  to  deal  fairly  with  this  difficult  passage,  it 
will  be  necessary  sternly  to  exclude  f  roni  our  view  all 
other  passages  of  the  New  Testament  which  speak  of  a 
final  manifestation  of  evil,  and,  reviewing  the  words 
simply  as  they  stand,  to  consider  what  St.  Paul  himself 
meant  when  he  so  assiduously  (verse  5,  Note)  taught  the 
Thessalonian  Church  on  the  subject,  and  what  the 
Thessalonian  Church  was  likely  to  gather  from  his 
Letter.  For  though  such  a  passage  as  Heb.  vi.  2  shows 
that  the  whole  Apostolic  Church  was  definitely  at  one 
in  the  eschatological  instruction  given  to  its  converts  at 
a  very  early  stage  of  their  Christian  life ;  and  though 
the  language  of  1  Tim.  iv.  1;  Jas.  v.  3 — 7;  2  Pet.  iii. 
1,  2 ;  1  John  ii.  18 ;  iv.  3 ;  Jude,  verse  17  (not  to  men- 
tion the  Apocalypse) — passages  representing  the  most 
different  schools  of  thought  in  the  early  Church — fully 
bring  out  this  agreement,  so  that  Christians  may  fairly 
use  those  passages  to  explain  each  other,  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  need  to  put  ourselves  in  the  position  of 
the  young  Church  of  Thessalonica,  which  was  expected 
by  St.  Paul  to  make  oat  the  significant  hints  of  his 
Letter  with  no  other  help  than  the  recollection  of  his 
oral  teaching  and  the  observation  of  events.  We, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  able  in  like  manner  to  catch  the 
same  significant  hints  by  a  like  knowledge  of  the  then 
history  of  the  world,  and  of  the  sources  from  which 
St.  Paul  was  likely  to  draw  his  doctrine  of  the  "  Last 
Things." 

I.  Sources  of  the  Apostolic  Doctrine  of  the 
Last  Things.— The  prophecy  of  St.  Paul  does  not 
appear  to  be — at  least,  exclusively — the  result  of  a 
direct  internal  revelation  of  the  Spirit.  Such  direct 
revelations  were,  when  necessary,  made  to  him,  and  we 
have  seen  him  claim  that  kind  of  inspiration  in  1  Thess. 
iv.  15.  But  God's  ordinary  way  of  making  prophets 
seems  to  be  different.  He  gives  to  those  who  are 
willing  to  see  an  extraordinary  insight  into  the  things 
which  lie  before  the  most  ordinary  eyes;  He  throws 
light  upon  tlft.  meaning  of  occurrences,  or  of  words, 
which  are  familiar  to  every  one  externally  (see  Maurice's 
Prophets  and  Kings,  pp.  141 — 145).  Even  for  doctrines 
like  those  of  the  true  divinity  or  the  true  humanity  of 
our  Lord,  or  of  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit,  or  the 
Church's  mission,  the  Apostles  do  not  rest  solely  on 
direct  revelation  made  to  their  own  consciences,  but 
rather  dwell  on  the  significance  of  historical  facts  (e.g., 
Rom.  i.  4 ;  2  Pet.  i.  17),  or,  still  more  frequently  and 
strongly,  on  the  interpretation  of  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures (e.g.,  Heb.  i.  8 ;  ii.  12, 13 ;  2  Pet,  i.  19).  H,  there- 
fore, we  can  find  material  in  the  Old  Testament  which, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  our  Lord's  own  words,  could 
have  supplied  St.  Paul — or  rather,  the  catholic  consent 
of  the  early  Church — with  the  doctrine  of  the  Last 
Tilings  as  we  find  it  stated  in  the  apostolic  writings, 
we  shall  be  justified  in  using  those  Old  Testament 
materials  in  the  explanation  of  the  New. 

II.  The    Book    of    Daniel.— Such  materials  we 
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find,  not  only  in  the  general  threatenings  of  JoeL 
Zechariah  (chap,  xiv.),  and  Malachi.  but  most  clear  and 
definite  in  the  Book  of  Daniel.  Into  the  question  of 
the  date  of  that  book  it  is  not  necessary  here  to 
inquire.  It  suffices  for  the  present  purpose  to  know 
that  it  was  much  older  than  St.  Paul's  time,  and  was 
accepted  as  prophetic  in  the  ordinary  sense.  In  fact, 
there  was,  probably,  no  other  book  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment which  received  so  much  attention  among  the  Jews 
in  the  apostolic  age  (Westcott,  in  Smith's  Diet.  Bible, 
Art.  "  Daniel  ").  It  was  regarded  with  full  reverence 
as  an  inspired  revelation ;  and  our  Lord  Himself 
(according  to  Matt,  xxiv.  15  and  Mark  xiii.  14)  either 
drew  from  it  (humanly  speaking)  His  own  doctrine  of 
the  Last  Things,  or  at  least  used  it  emphatically  for  His 
disciples'  benefit  as  a  corroboration.  The  taste  for 
apocalyptic  literature  was  at  this  time  very  strong,  and 
the  prophecies  of  Daniel  attracted  especial  attention, 
inasmuch  as  the  simplest  interpretation  of  some  of  the 
most  explicit  of  them  pointed  unmistakably  to  the 
time  then  present.  Tacitus  (Hist.  v.  13)  and  Suetonius 
(Vesp.  chap.  4),  as  is  well  known,  speak  of  the  certainty 
felt  through  the  whole  East,  about  that  time, 
that  universal  empire  was  on  the  point  of  passing  into 
the  hands  of  men  of  Jewish  origin.  This  belief,  says 
Tacitus,  was  "  contained  in  the  antient  literature  of  the 
priests  " — i.e.,  in  the  Scriptures,  kept  and  expounded  by 
them ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  first  and  fore- 
most of  those  Scriptures  (for  this  purpose)  stood  the 
Book  of  Daniel.  For  every  reason,  then,  we  may  well 
try  to  find  what  a  believing  Jew  of  the  apostolic  age 
would  make  out  of  the  visions  of  Daniel,  in  order  to 
throw  light  on  this  passage  of  St.  Paul. 

III.  The  Five  Monarchies.— Now,  in  the  Book 
of  Daniel  there  are  four  main  predictions  of  what  was 
then  the  future  history  of  the  world.  These  predictions 
are  contained  in  chaps,  ii.,  vii.,  viii.,  and  xi.  The  first 
two  visions,  vouchsafed  to  Nebuchadnezzar  and  to 
Daniel  respectively,  both  describe  Five  Monarchies, 
which  were  successively  to  arise  and  flourish  in  the 
world.  Amidst  a  good  deal  which  is  matter  of  contro- 
versy, three  facts  remain  agreed  upon  by  all :  first,  that 
the  Five  Monarchies  of  the  one  vision  are  intended  to 
correspond  to  the  Five  Monarchies  of  the  other,  each 
to  each ;  secondly,  that  the  earliest  of  these  five  repre- 
sents the  Babylonian  empire,  then  standing,  with 
Nebuchadnezzar  at  its  head;  thirdly,  that  the  last  of 
the  series  portrays  the  establishment  of  the  Theocracy 
in  its  full  development — that  is,  the  "  Kingdom  of  God 
(which  had  been  the  main  subject  of  St.  Paul's  preach- 
ing at  Thessalonica),  or  the  visible  government  of  the 
world  by  the  Christ. 

IV.  The  Fourth  Monarchy.— But  the  question 
which  most  directly  concerns  us  now  is  how  to  identify 
the  Fourth  of  these  monarchies.     In  Nebuchadnezzar's 
vision  it  was  to  be  "  in  the  days  of  these  kings  "- 
the  kings  of  the  Fourth  Monarchy,  while  the  Fourth 
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Monarchy  was  still  standing — that  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  was  to  come  (Dan.  ii.  44).  In  Daniel's  vision 
this  Fourth  Monarchy  (or  rather,  its  continuation  and 
Development)  was  to  exist  side  by  side  with  the  saints 
of  the  Most  High,  and  between  them  and  one  outgrowth 
of  the  Fourth  Monarchy  a  struggle  was  to  take  place 
before  the  final  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Saints  (chap.  vii.  25).  What,  then,  was  this  Fourth 
Monarchy  intended  by  the  Seer  (or  by  "  the  Spirit  of 
the  Christ,"  1  Pet.  i.  11)  to  represent  ?  Or,  to  be  still 
more  practical,  What  was  in  St.  Paul's  own  day,  among 
his  own  countrymen,  the  received  interpretation  of  this 
part  of  Daniel's  prophecy  ?  The  question  is  not  hard 
to  answer.  With  irrefragable  clearness  Dr.  Pusey  has 
proved,  in  the  second  of  his  Lectures  on  Daniel  the 
Prophet,  the  plausibility  and  minuteness  with  which 
the  words  concerning  the  Second  and  Third  Monarchies 
may  respectively  be  applied  to  the  Medo-Persian  and 
the  Macedonian  empires ;  and  if  even  this  point  be 
established,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  naming  the 
Fourth.  It  can  only  be  the  empire  of  Rome.  But 
Dr.  Pusey  shows,  with  the  same  force,  how  applicable  the 
description  itself  is  to  the  Roman  empire.  Whether, 
however,  this  interpretation  has  any  ground  in  the 
original  intention  of  the  Prophet,  or  of  Him  who,  we 
believe,  spoke  by  him,  is  for  our  present  purpose  a 
matter  of  secondary  importance.  We  have  already 
mentioned  an  unimpeachable  piece  of  evidence  furnished 
by  two  great  Roman  historians.  It  was  in  their  days  a 
I  long-established  and  uniform  belief,"  entertained  not  in 
Judaea  only,  but  "  in  the  whole  of  the  East,"  and  drawn 
from  the  Jewish  literature,  that  a  great  Jewish  empire 
was  destined  to  appear.  But  that  is  not  all.  Such  a 
belief  might  have  been  drawn  from  Numbers  or  Isaiah. 
But  Suetonius  adds,  Eo  tempore,  "  at  that  time ;" 
Tacitus  adds,  Eo  ipso  tempore,  "at  that  very  time." 
From  what  Jewish  literature  could  the  date  have  been 
made  out,  except  from  the  calculation  of  the  Seventy 
Weeks  in  Daniel  ?  And  as  the  same  prophecy  spoke 
•of  a  world-wide  empire,  in  the  days  of  whose  kings 
this  new  Jewish  power  was  to  arise,  that  same  "  long- 
established  and  uniform  belief  "  must  have  recognised 
in  the  Roman  empire  the  Fourth  Monarchy  which  was 
to  be  shattered  by  it.  Hence,  doubtless,  the  hopeful- 
ness with  which  insurgent  leaders  one  after  another 
rose  in  rebellion  against  the  Roman  arms.  It  was  not 
only  that  they  themselves  were  the  Lord's  own  people. 
Was  not  this  vast  system,  "  dreadful  and  terrible,  and 
strong  exceedingly,"  definitely  doomed  in  Scripture  to 
utter  extinction  before  their  arms  ?  But  we  have,  besides, 
■a  less  indirect  testimony  than  the  foregoing.  The  Jew 
Josephus  (Ant.  x.  11,  §  7)  speaks  at  length  of  the  pro- 
phecies of  Daniel,  and  how  he  himself  was  watching 
^heir  gradual  verification.  After  mentioning  the  prophecy 
about  Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  its  complete  fulfilment, 
he  adds  :  "  In  the  very  same  manner  Daniel  also  wrote 
concerning  the  empire  of  the  Romans,  and  that  our 
country  should  be  made  desolate  by  them."  He  then 
passes  on  to  speak  of  the  comfort  afforded  by  seeing  so 
plainly  the  Providence  of  God,  with  true  Jewish  irony 
not  disclosing  that  his  comfort  lay  in  the  promised 
k'evenge  upon  Rome  as  well  as  upon  Antiochus.  In 
janother  place  (Ant.  x.  10,  §  4)  he  is  recording  the  vision 
in  the  second  chapter  of  Daniel,  and  after  describing 
jthe  universal  dominion  of  the  Iron  Kingdom,  he  pro- 
ceeds :  "  Daniel  also  declared  the  meaning  of  the  Stone 
to  the  king,  but  this  I  do  not  think  proper  to  relate,  as 
I  have  undertaken  to  describe  things  past  and  present, 
lot  things  that  are  future.  Yet  if  any  one  be  so  very 
lesirous  of  knowing  truth  as  not  to  waive  sueh  curious  ! 
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points,  and  cannot  refrain  his  desire  to  undendand  th* 
uncertain  future.and  whether  or  no  it  will  n.n»>  to  |M, 
let  him  give  heed  to  read  the  B.K,k  uf  I);im.  J    „ 
will  find  among  the  Holy  Script  doubt  rmn 

be  entertained  that  this  writer  Mil  wfcn  1 
Monarchy  to  be  the  Roman  empire,  and  did  not  wuh 
to  be  suspected  of  encouraging  sedition  by  speakin* 
openly  of  its  predicted  downfall.  This,  then,  was  the 
common  interpretation  which  St.  Paul  mu*t  lint  .•  leaned 
from  a  child:  that  Daniel's  Fourth  Monarchy,  which 
was  to  break  up  before  the  Kingdom  of  God.  was  th.« 
Roman  empire. 

V.  The  Fifth  Monarchy.-We  may  then  mm 
that  St.  Paul  believed  Daniel  to  foretell  the  coming  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  days  ,,f  the  kingt  of  the 
Roman  empire.  In  one  sense,  indeed,  the  prophecy 
was  already  fulfilled.  The  Kingdom  was  already  em 
Heralded  by  the  Baptist  (Matt.  iii.  2,  et  sea.),  and 
pounded  by  our  Lord  (Matt.  ix.  35,  et  seq.),  it  had  b„  -. 
established  by  the  Resurrection,  the  A  md  th* 
Mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  while  the  Roman  empire 
actually  stood  (Ps.  ii. ;  comp.  Acts  iv.  25;  v.  31;  xiii. 
33).  St.  John  regards  the  world  as  already  virtually 
subdued  in  his  own  lifetime  (1  John  v.  I,  v 

the  Church  as  at  present  constituted  ieei  not  answer 

completely    to  Daniel's  prophecy  of  the  Kingd «>f 

the  Saints.  To  the  Christian  there  are  two  coinings 
of  the  Kingdom,  not  only  one.  In  the  ProphetetEe 
two  are  fused  into  one.  We  may  almost  say  the  win 
of  the  words  of  Christ  Himself.  Even  the  apostolic 
writers  do  not  separate  the  two  so  sharply  as  God  baa 
historically  taught  subsequent  ages  of  the  Chureh  to 
separate  them.  The  early  Church  lived  in  a  daily  ex- 
pectation of  the  return  of  Christ.  For  them,  therefore. 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  interpreting  Daniel's  pro- 
phecies as  applying  at  the  same  moment  to  the  first 
and  Second  Advent.  It  would  not  be  unfair,  therefore. 
to  assume  that  St.  Paul  expected  the  Second  Advent  to 
take  place,  as  the  First  had  done,  "  in  the  days  of  these 
kings  "  of  the  Fourth  or  Roman  Monarchy. 

VI.  What  withholdeth.— Turning  now  to  the  state- 
ment of  St.  Paid,  we  see  that  he  is  cautioning  the 
Thessalonians  not  to  expect  the  Second  Coming  of 
Christ  immediately,  because,  as  they  can  see,  a  certain 
great  power  is  still  in  the  world,  which  (as  they  baT* 
been  caref ully  taught)  must  be  removed  before  the  waj 
for  Christ's  return  is  open.  Tins  great  power— with  the 
aspect  of  which  his  readers  are  perfectly  familiar, 
though  they  may  have  forgotten  its  significance 
know  that  which  withholdeth") — is  summed  up  in  a 

Eerson  who  wields  it.  This  person  is  "  he  which  with- 
oldeth."  His  removal "  out  of  the  midst "  is  still  a  matter 
of  futurity,  yet  assuredly  destined  to  take  place;  and  the 
date,  though  unknown  to  men,  is  fixed.  The  great 
opponent,  who  cannot  develop  so  long  as  "  he  that  with- 
hofdeth"  remains,  is  to  be  revealed  "  in  his  time"— -u, 
at  the  time  which  Divine  Providence  has  assigned  to 
him.  It  seems  impossible  to  donbt  that  this  great 
opponent  is  the  same  as  the  "Little  Horn"  of  Daniel 
(whose  "time "is  very  definitely  marked  out  in  Dan. 
vii  25),  and  that  the  power  which  withholds  his  de- 
velopment is  the  Fourth  Monarchy  of  Daniel,  and. 
therefore,  the  Roman  empire.  A  few  coneldenttOM 
will  make  the  latter  point  clearer :—  . 

(1)  There  was  only  one  power  in  the  world  at ^toa* 
time,  represented  by  a  single  person,  in  "  the  midst. 
before  all  eyes,  of  sufficient  importance  to  restrain  tl 
development  of  Antichrist.    It  was  the  Roman  empire 
and  the  Roman  emperor.  ,,..„       «u»«tK- 

(2)  The  word  rendered  "  withholdeth,"  or  "lettetH, 
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does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  obstruction  actively, 
consciously,  or  designedly  obstructs  the  way.  His 
presence  in  the  midst  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  word.  Indeed,  it  would,  perhaps,  not  be 
necessary  that  Antichrist's  delay  should  even  be 
directly  caused  by  the  obstruction  5  St.  Paul  might 
only  mean  that  in  prophecy  the  one  thing  was  destined 
to  come  first,  and  that,  therefore,  so  long  as  the  first 
thing  existed,  it  (in  a  manner)  kept  the  second  back. 
Now  if  Antichrist  be  the  Little  Horn  of  Daniel,  and 
the  obstruction  the  Fourth  Monarchy,  we  get  exactly 
what  we  want ;  for  (unless  the  prophecy  is  to  be  falsi- 
fied) before  the  Little  Horn  can  spring  up  the  Fourth 
Monarchy  must  have  so  totally  changed  its  appearance 
as  to  have  passed  into  ten  simultaneous  kingdoms : 
therefore,  so  long  as  the  solid  empire  stood  it  was  a 
sign  that  Antichrist  must  wait. 

(3)  Notice  the  extreme  reserve  with  which  St.  Paul 
begins  to  speak  on  the  subject.  He  does  not  teach,  but 
prefers  appealing  to  their  memory  of  words  already 
spoken  :  **  Remember  ye  not  ?  "  His  clauses  become 
intricate  and  ungrammatical — in  strange  contrast  with 
the  simple  structure  which  characterises  these  two 
Epistles.  He  names  nothing,  only  hints.  Nor  can  we 
account  for  this  sudden  ambiguity  by  saying  that  St. 
Paul  is  adopting  the  prophetic  style ;  for  his  purpose  is 
entirely  practical,  and  he  wishes  not  to  awe  his  readers, 
but  to  recall  to  them  plain  facts  which  they  knew  and 
ignored.  Now  recollect  the  similar  reticence  of  Josephus 
in  speaking  of  the  destiny  of  the  Roman  empire  when 
it  comes  in  contact  with  the  Messianic  Kingdom,  and  it 
will  be  felt  almost  impossible  to  doubt  the  truth  of  St. 
Chrysostom's  shrewd  observations:  "A  man  may 
naturally  seek  to  know  what  'that  which  letteth'  i3; 
and  after  that,  what  possible  reason  St.  Paul  had  for 
putting  it  so  indistinctly.  What,  then,  is  '  that  which 
letteth' — i.e.,  hindereth — hhn  from  being  revealed? 
Some  say  the  grace  of  the  Spirit,  others  the  Roman 
empire.  Among  the  latter  I  class  myself.  Why  so  ? 
Because,  had  he  meant  to  say  '  the  Spirit,  he  would 
not  have  said  it  indistinctly,  but  straight  out;  that  now 
he  is  restrained  by  the  grace  of  the  Spirit,  i.e.,  the 
supernatural  gifts  [presumably  that  of  discerning  of 
spirits  in  particular ;  comp.  Uohn  iv.  1 — 3].  Otherwise, 
Antichrist  ought  to  have  presented  himself  ere  now.  if 
he  were  to  present  himself  at  the  failure  of  those  gifts ; 
for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  long  failed.  But 
seeing  that  he  says  this  of  the  Eoman  empire,  he 
naturally  put  it  enigmatically  and  very  obscurely,  for 
he  had  no  wish  to  subject  himself  to  unnecessary 
hostilities  and  unprofitable  perils.  For  had  he  said 
that  shortly  after  the  Roman  empire  woidd  be  dis- 
solved, they  would  soon  have  transfixed  him  for  a  mis- 
creant, and  all  the  believers  with  him,  as  living  and 
fighting  for  this  end."  Was  it  not,  indeed,  for  ex- 
pounding this  very  prophecy  that  he  had  fled  for  his 
life  from  Thessalonica  ?  "  These  all  do  contrary  to  the 
decrees  of  Csesar,  saying  that  there  is  another  emperor, 
Jesus."  Does  not  the  history  give  startling  point  to  his 
question,  "  Remember  ye  not  that  when  I  was  with 
you  I  told  you  these  things  "  ? 

VII.  The  Man  of  Sin.— We  have  stated  our 
belief  that  *  the  Man  of  Sin  "  is  not  only  to  be  identified 
with  Daniel's  "Little  Horn,"  but  that  St.  Paul  con- 
sciously drew  the  doctrine  from  that  passage.  But  it 
may  be  objected  that  some  of  the  words  in  which  St. 
Paul  most  narrowly  describes  him  are  taken,  not  from 
the  description  of  the  Little  Horn  in  chap,  vii.,  but 
from  that  of  the  Little  Horn  of  chap.  viii.  5,  which 
represents  quite   a    different  person,  viz.,  Antiochus 


Epiphanes*  It  might  be  thought,  therefore,  that  St 
Paul  was  only  borrowing  Daniel's  language,  and  not 
adopting  his  prophecy.  The  answer  is.  that  even  those 
prophecies  of  Antiochus  in  many  points  do  not  suit 
Antiochus  at  all ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  Jewish  ex- 
positors  themselves  held  that  Antiochus  had  not  ex- 
hausted the  meaning  of  the  prophecy.  They  them- 
selves applied  it  to  some  Antichrist,  whose  coming 
should  precede,  and  be  defeated  by  the  Christ's.  Even 
in  St.  Jerome's  time,  "  From  this  place  onwards"  (he  is 
commenting  on  Dan.  xi.  36)  "  the  Jews  think  that  Anti- 
christ is  spoken  of.  that,  after  the  little  help  (verse  34) 
of  Julian,  a  king  shall  arise  who  shall  do  according  to 
his  own  will,  and  lift  himself  up  against  all  which  is 
called  God,  and  speak  great  things  against  the  God  of 
gods,  so  that  he  shall  sit  in  the  Temple  of  God  and 
make  himself  god.  and  his  will  be  performed,  until  the 
wrath  of  God  be  fulfilled :  for  in  him  shall  the  end  be. 
Which  we,  too,  understand  of  Antichrist."  Thus, 
according  to  the  current  explanation  of  the  Jews, 
Antiochus  was  looked  upon  as  a  type  of  the  Antichrist, 
whom  they  expected  to  arise  (in  fulfilment  of  Dan. 
A"ii.  8)  at  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire,  whose 
coming  was  to  precede  the  Christ's.  The  only  change 
made  by  the  Christian  Church  is  to  apply  to  the  Second 
Advent  a  prophecy  which  the  Jews  applied  to  the  one 
Advent  which  they  recognised.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
do  so  when,  in  Dan.  xii.  2,  we  have  the  Resurrection 
made  to  follow  close  upon  the  development  of  this 
Antioehus-Antichrist.  So  far,  then,  as  St.  Paul's 
date  is  concerned,  the  doctrine  is  drawn  from  chaps,  ii. 
and  vii. :  traits  of  character  are  added  (in  accordance 
with  Jewish  interpretation)  from  chaps,  viii.  and  xi. 

VIII.  St.  Paul's  probable  Personal  Expecta- 
tion.— Dr.  Lightfoot  argues,  with  great  probability 
(Smith's  Diet.  Bible,  Art.  "II.  Thessalonians  "),  that,  as 
a  personal  matter,  St.  Paul  expected  to  witness  in  his 
own  day  the  development  of  the  Antichrist  (whose 
"  secret  working  "  was  already  visible  to  hhn).  and  that 
he  saw  in  the  Jews  the  makings  of  the  foe  to  be 
revealed.  Theirs  was  the  apostasy — professing  to 
cleave  to  God  and  to  Moses,  but  "  departing  from  the 
living  God,  through  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief,"  and 
"  making  the  word  of  God  to  be  of  none  effect  through 
their  traditions."  Theirs  was  the  lawlessness — setting 
the  will  of  God  at  naught  in  the  self-willed  assertion  of 
their  privilege  as  the  chosen  people,  and  using  the  most 
unscruptUous  means  of  checking  those  who  preached  the 
more  liberal  gospel  of  St.  Paul.  And  if  to  St.  Paul 
the  final  Antichrist  was  represented  by  the  Jews,  the 
Roman  Government,  which  had  so  often  befriended 
him,  might  well  be  called  the  withholder  or  restrainer. 
If  such  was  the  personal  expectation  of  St.  Paul,  it  was. 
indeed,  literally  frustrated ;  but  if  the  Judaic  spirit,  of 
exclusive  arrogance,  carnal  reliance  on  spiritual  pro- 
mises, innovating  tradition,  should  pass  into  the 
Christian  Church,  and  there  develop  largely,  St.  Paul's 
expectation  would  not  be  so  far  wrong. 

IX.  The  Development  of  the  Horns.— The 
question  naturally  arises  whether  the  prophecy  has  not 
been  falsified.  The  Roman  empire  has  disappeared. 
and  Antichrist  is  not  yet  revealed.  We  do  not  need 
to  answer  with  some  interpreters  that  Roman  law  still 
rules  the  world.  A  closer  observation  of  the  two 
passages  of  Daniel  already  mentioned  would  in  itself 
suggest  the  true  answer.  In  Nebuchadnezzar's  vision, 
indeed,  the  Roman  empire  simply  comes  into  collision 
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S,  37. 
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with  the  Catholic  Church,  and  falls  before  it.  There  is 
no  hint  of  a  protracted  struggle  between  them.  The 
long  duration  of  the  Roman  empire  is  perhaps  sug- 
gested by  the  words,  "  Thou  wast  gazing  until  that  a 
stone  "  (Dan.  ii.  34) ;  the  division  into  the  Eastern  and 
Western  empires  may  be  symbolised  by  the  two  legs  of 
the  colossal  figure;  the  ten  toes  may  bear  the  same 
interpretation  as  the  ten  horns  of  the  later  vision :  these 
points,  however,  are  not  the  most  obvious  or  prominent 
points  of  the  dream.  But  in  Daniel's  vision  all  is  quite 
different.  There,  the  final  triumph  of  the  Church  is 
won  only  after  a  long  struggle,  and  that  struggle  is  not 
with  the  Roman  empire  itself.  Though  the  Beast 
which  symbolises  the  Roman  empire  is  said  to  con- 
tinue throughout  (Dan.  vii.  11),  it  is  only  in  the  same 
sense,  apparently,  as  the  three  other  Beasts  are  said 
to  have  their  lives  prolonged  (verse  12).  The  empire 
itself  has  altogether  changed  its  form,  and  developed 
into  ten  kingdoms,  among  which,  yet  after  which 
(verses  8, 24),  an  eleventh  has  arisen,  dissimilar  from  the 
other  kingdoms,  and  uprooting  some  of  them.  With 
this  power  it  is  that  the  struggle  which  ends  in  the 
Church's  final  victory  takes  place,  and  not  with  the  old 
imperial  power  of  Rome.  If,  therefore,  the  dream  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  may  be  said  to  have  been  fulfilled  in 
the  first  coming  of  Christ,  in  the  days  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  the  vision  of  Daniel  must  wait  for  its  ful- 
filment until  the  Roman  empire  has  passed  away  into 
an  even  more  different  form  than  it  has  at  present 
reached. 

X.  Characteristics  of  Antichrist.— (1)  He  is  a 
human  being.  The  title  "  Man  of  Sin  "  excludes  Satan, 
as  Chrysostom  remarks  :  Satan  acts  through  the  man 
[1  Thess.  ii.  9)  to  the  full  extent  of  his  power — "  enters 
into  him,"  as  he  entered  into  an  earlier  "  Son  of 
Perdition" — but  does  not  destroy  his  humanity. 

(2)  He  is  a  single  person.  This,  too,  is  involved  in 
the  phrase  "  Man  of  Sin,"  especially  when  followed  by 
the  "  Son  of  Perdition."  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
poetically  the  first  title,  at  any  rate,  might  be  a  personi- 
fication of  a  movement,  or  (as  the  "  kings "  in  Daniel 
mean  "  kingdoms  ")  the  title  of  a  wicked  power,  the 
head  of  which  might  even  be  more  innocent  than  his 
subjects.  But  not  only  is  it  simpler  to  understand  the 
phrases  themselves  (especially  the  second)  of  a  single 
person,  but  the  sharp  dramatic  contrast  between  the 
Christ  and  the  Antichrist  seems  to  require  a  personal 
exhibition  of  evil.  The  Antichrist  is  to  have  a  coming 
(verse  9)  and  a  manifestation  (verse  3),  so  as  to  be 
instantly  recognised,  and  will  display  himself  by 
significant  acts  (verse  4),  which  all  require  a  person. 
Besides,  the  types  of  him — Antiochus,  Caligula,  Nero, 
&c. — could  hardly  be  said,  according  to  Scriptural 
analogy,  to  be  "fulfilled"  in  a  mere  headless  move- 
ment. The  application  of  the  name  "  Man  of  Sin  "  to 
any  succession  of  men  (as,  for  instance,  all  the  Popes  of 
Rome)  is  peremptorily  forbidden  by  the  fact  that  the 
detection  and  destruction  of  the  Man  of  Sin  by  the 
Advent  of  Christ  follows  immediately  upon  his  manifes- 
tation of  himself. 

(3)  This  person,  though  single,  heads  a  movement, 
tie  is  the  captain  of  "  the  Apostasy."  He  has  a  large 
»nd  devoted  following  (verse  10).  Indeed,  though  his 
dominion  is  "  diverse  "  from  other  kingdoms,  yet  he  is 
almost  called  a  king  in  Dan.  vii.  24 :  the  word,  how- 
ever, is   (perhaps)   carefully  avoided.      The   diversity 

J  between  his  monarchy  and  theirs  might,  for  instance, 

j  consist  in   its  not  being,    like    theirs,   territorial    or 

dynastic ;    it  might  be  a  spiritual  or  an  intellectual 

I    dominion,  interpenetrating  the  territorial  kingdoms- 
40* 


(4)  The  movement  of  Antichrist  is  i,„t  athetotic.  The 
Man  of  Sin  super-exalts  himself,  indeed,  again-' 
God,  true  or  false,  but  it  is  not  by  denial  of  the  I 
existence.  On  tho  contrary,  he  claims  himself  to  be 
the  true  God,  and  exacts  the  homage  doe  to  the  tnu> 
God;  thereby  acknowledging  th<  and  work. 
ing  of  God,  which  he  M«i  to  have  become  his  own. 

(5)  The  antichristian  movement  does  not  even  break 
openly  with  the  Catholic  Church.  It  i«  an"  apostasY," 
indeed,  but  the  same  Greek  word  is  used  in  | 

and  in  1  Tim.  iv.  1,  in  neither  of  which  cw>h  will  it  mM 
the  context  to  understand  the  word  of  an  outward 
leaving  of  the  Christian  Church.  Tho  persons  muti  at 
any  rate  have  been  Christians,  or  they  could  not  he 
apostates.  And  the  apostasy  is  all  the  more  terrible  if, 
while  the  forms  of  the  Church  arc  kept  to.  there  is  a 
departure  from  tho  inward  spirit.  Ami  in  this  eta* 
several  points  seem  to  indicate  an  apostasy  within  the. 
Church.  In  the  first  place,  as  we  have  seen  above,  the 
movement  is  distinctly  not  an  atheistic  movement,  like 
the  German  Socialism.  Thou,  the  act  of  session  in  tho 
"  Temple  of  God  "  cannot  mean  anything  else  than  an 
attempt  to  exact  divine  homage  from  the  Christian 
Church,  which,  of  course,  could  only  be  hoped  for  through 
adopting  Christian  forms.  The  account  of  the  Satanic 
miracles  which  the  Mau  of  Sin  will  work  in  attestation 
of  his  claim  shows  that  the  persons  who  follow  htm 
are  duped  into  believing  that  he  actually  i»  the  Lord. 
An  atheistic  materialism  would  deny  miracles  altogether. 
Now  we  may  venture  to  say  that,  even  if  St.  Paul  had 
not  (as  Bishop  Wordsworth  Mipposes)  St  Lake's 
Gospel  in  his  liands,  yet  he  was  familiar  with  tho 
eschatological  discourses  of  our  Lord  contained  in  tho 
Synoptic  Gospels.  In  these  (which  so  frequently  use  the 
language  of  the  Book  of  Daniel)  our  Lord  holds  up  as 
the  greatest  terror  of  the  last  days,  the  constant  danger. 
waiting  even  upon  the  "  elect,"  of  being  seduced  into 
mistaking  certain  pretenders  for  Himself.  An  Anti- 
christ  (in  its  full  meaning)  expresses  more  than  an 
opponent  of  Christ;  like  the  compound  Anti-Pope,  it 
implies  a  rival  claimant  to  the  honours  which  he  him- 
self acknowledges  to  be  due  only  to  Jeans  Christ. 
Antichrist  pretends  to  be  actually  Jesus.  Such  preten- 
sions  would,  of  course,  be  meaningless  and  ridiculous  to 
all  except  believers  in  Jesus  Christ  and  His  Chtireh. 
(See  Matt.  xxiv.  4,  5,  10—12,  23,  26,  and  the  parallel 
passages  in  Mark  and  Luke.)  The  same  would  even 
appear,  on  close  inspection,  to  be  tho  teaching  of  the 
Book  of  Daniel  itself.  The  Church  is  "ffol 
his  hand  "  (chap.  vii.  25),  a  much  more  powerful  . 
sion,  supposing  the  Church  to  be  constitutionally  bound 
to  him,  and  not  accidentally  subject  as  to  a  Deans  or  ft 

Galerins.  .    ..    « 

(6)  Daniel's  Antichrist  is  characterised  by  ecclesiastical 
innovation.    "  He  shall  wear  out  the  saints  of  the  Moat 


and  traditional  constitution.  The  same  departure  from 
primitive  tradition  characterises  him  in  chap.  n.  37: 
»  Neither  shall  he  regard  the  God  of  his  fathers:  a  <kkI 
whom  his  fathers  knew  not  shall  he  honour.  Ihe 
constant  interpretation  of  "new  gods  among  the 
primitive  Fathers  is  ■  new  doctrines  :  for.  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  whatever  materially  alters  our  ~nCPfg°J?  ™ 
God  maybe  said  to  make  us  worship  a  diff erent ****$■ 
the  God  of  the  extreme  Calvinist.  for  '°^£7™ 
creates  millions  of  immortal  beings  for  the  ?*¥**" 
purpose  of  being  glorified  by  th^e"^f  ^"VS 
hardly  be  called  the  same  as  the  Father  of  our  Lord 
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Jesus  Christ.  And  this  arbitrary  innovation  is,  in 
fact,  the  very  feature  which  St.  Paul  selects.  It 
is  the  "  lawlessness  "  or  "  rebellion  "  which  marks  both 
his  movement  (2  Thess.  ii.  7)  and  himself  (ib.  verse 
8) — which  lawlessness,  or  self-will,  is  perfectly  com- 
patible with  exaggerated  external  reverence  for 
laws  and  discipline,  as  is  proved  by  Dr.  Lightfoot, 
who  thinks  that  St.  Paul  had  the  Jews  specially  in 
mind  (Smith's  Bible  Diet.,  Art.  "  II.  Thessalonians  "). 
Other  more  obvious  kinds  of  "  sin  "  can  hardly  be  said 
to  characterise  the  Man  of  Sin ;  for  (not  to  mention 
1  Tim.  iv.  1,  which  refers  expressly  to  Daniel)  in  Dan. 
xi.  37  he  is  given  an  ascetic  character.  This  spirit  c£ 
innovation  within  the  Church,  implying  as  it  does  that 
his  fiat  is  as  good  as  God's,  which  finally  leads  him  to 
claim  divine  honours  from  the  Church,  is  his  charac- 
teristic sin. 

(7)  It  may  be  added  that  the  teaching  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse is  evidently  drawn  from  Daniel,  thereby  corrobo- 
rating our  belief  that  St.  Paul's  is  also,  and  that 
such  an  interpretation  as  is  here  suggested  has 
almost  the  catholic  consent  of  the  early  Fathers,  who 
almost  all  teach  that  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  will 
usher  in  the  Antichrist,  and  that  the  Antichrist  will  be 
professedly  Christian.  Their  testimony  is  valuable, 
inasmuch  as  some  of  them  seem  not  merely  to  be  offer- 
ing an  exegesis  of  particular  texts  of  Scripture,  but 
recording  a  primitive  tradition  coeval  with  the  New 
Testament. 

XI.  Identification  of  the  Man  of  Sin. — It  is 
not  solely  a  Protestant  interpretation,  but  one  which 
indirectly  derives  more  or  less  support  from  several 
eminent  names  in  past  ages  in  communion  with  the 
Roman  See  (for  instance,  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  and 
Robert  Grosseteste),  that  the  final  Antichrist  will  be  a 
Bishop  of  Rome.  And  the  present  writer  does  not 
hesitate  to  assert  his  conviction  that  no  other  interpre- 
tation will  so  well  suit  all  the  requirements  of  the  case. 
This  is  by  no  means  the  same  as  the  vulgar  doctrine  that 
the  Pope — i.e.,  any  and  every  Pope — is  the  Man  of  Sin. 


The  Man  of  Sin  has  not  yet  made  his  appearance.  But 
the  diversity  and  yet  resemblance  between  his  kingdom 
and  the  kingdoms  of  the  world ;  the  firm  hand  over  the 
Church ;  the  claims  made  upon  her  homage ;  the  un- 
recognised movement  of  rebellion  against  God  while 
still  He  is  outwardly  acknowledged  (the  "mystery  of 
lawlessness  ") ;  the  restless  innovation  upon  the  Church's 
apostolic  traditions;  the  uncompromising  self-assertion  : 
all  these  are  traits  which  seem  to  indicate  a  future 
Roman  pontiff,  more  clearly  than  any  other  power  which 
we  could  at  present  point  to, — and  this,  without  having 
recourse  to  those  more  superficial  coincidences  which 
may  be  found  in  the  Notes  of  Bishop  Wordsworth's 
Greek  Testament,  or  Dr.  Eadie's  Commentary  on  these 
Epistles.  To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  way  in 
which  modern  Roman  dogmas  have  been  formed — 
exaggerations,  at  first  condemned,  becoming  more  and 
more  popular,  till  they  acquired  the  consistency  of 
general  tradition,  and  were  then  stamped  with  authori- 
tative sanction — and  who  now  watch  the  same  process 
at  work  in  the  popular  theology  of  Italy  and  France, 
there  would  be  nothing  surprising  in  the  literal 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  of  Antichrist  in  some 
future  Pope.  Already  one  Divine  attribute  has  been 
definitely  claimed  by  and  conceded  to  the  occupant  of 
the  Roman  See,  in  defiance  of  primitive  tradition,  and 
yet  so  plausibly  as  to  suggest  rather  an  implicit  faith  in 
God  than  an  explicit  denial  of  Him.  Comparisons 
ex  aequo  between  the  Life  and  Passion  of  our  Lord  and 
that  of  Pius  the  Ninth  formed  a  large  proportion  of 
the  spiritual  diet  of  foreign  Papists  towards  the  close 
of  his  pontificate.  Even  eminent  prelates  of  the 
Roman  obedience  are  reported  not  to  have  scrupled 
already  to  use  of  the  Papacy  such  phrases  as  "  Third 
Incarnation  of  the  Deity  " ;  and  it  would  be  only  follow- 
ing analogies  of  "  development."  if,  in  process  of  time, 
these  last  exaggerations  also  should  be  formulated 
into  dogma,  as  has  been  the  case  with  the  dogma  of 
Infallibility,  and  some  Pope  to  come  should  in  some 
way  claim  to  be  actually  identified  with  Jesus  Christ. 
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u  In  the  '  Acts  of  the  Apostles '  Luke  relates  to  Theophilus  events  of  which 
he  was  an  eye-witness,  ....  ,  .  but  [omits]  the  journey  <rf 
Paul  from  Rome  to  Spain. 

"An  Epistle  to  Titus,  and  two  to  Timothy,  which,  though  written  only  from 
personal  feeling  and  affection,  are  still  hallowed  in  the  respect  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  ecclesiastical  discipline." 

(From  the  Muratorian  Fragment  on  the  Canon  discovered  in  the 
Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
written  not  later  than  a.d.  170.) 
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I  Their  Nature.— The  two  Letters  of  St.  Paul 
to  Timothy  and  the  one  Letter  to  Titus,  usually  known 
as  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  differ  from  the  other  Epistles 
of  the  Apostle,  being  addressed  to  individuals,  and  not 
to  churches.  [There  is  another  private  Epistle  of  St. 
Paul,  addressed  to  one  Philemon,  consisting  only  of  a 
few  lines,  exclusively  confined  to  the  relations  which 
should  subsist  between  a  Christian  master  and  a 
Christian  slave.] 

These  divinely  inspired  compositions  were  written 
for  the  guidance  of  two  younger  men,  disciples  and 
intimate  friends  of  the  elder  Apostle.  To  these, 
Timothy  and  Titus,  St.  Paul  had  entrusted  the  govern- 
ment and  supervision  of  two  important  churches — 
Ephesus  and  Crete.  Of  one  of  these  churches,  that  of 
Ephesus,  St.  Paul  was  probably  the  founder,  and  from 
his  long  residence  in  the  city,  we  may  reasonably 
conclude  that  the  Ephesian  congregations  had  been 
built  up  mainly  under  his  teaching  and  influence ;  the 
circumstances  of  the  church  of  Crete  will  be  discussed 
more  particularly  in  the  brief  special  Introduction  to 
the  Epistle  to  Titus.  Over  the  Ephesian  community, 
especially  dear  to  St.  Paul  from  his  close  and 
intimate  relation  with  Ephesus,  the  Apostle  placed  the 
disciple  he  knew  and  perhaps  loved  the  best,  the  pupil 
whom  he  had  personally  trained  from  early  youth.  Of 
all  St.  Paul's  friends  there  was  none  so  close  to  him  as 
the  one  he  had  for  so  many  years  watched  over  and 
educated  in  the  faith  as  his  own  adopted  son.  The  two 
Letters  to  Timothy  contain  the  master's  last  charge, 
his  dying  wishes  to  the  son  of  his  love,  who  knew  so 
well  his  mind,  his  every  thought  and  aspiration.  We 
may  well  conceive  that  almost  every  thought  in 
these  Letters,  every  charge,  every  exhortation,  was  a 
reminiscence  of  some  bit  of  public  teaching  well  known 
to  Timothy,  of  some  solemn  conversation  between  the 
master  and  the  pupil,  of  some  grave  council  in  which 
St.  Paul  and  his  trusted  pupil  and  friend  had  shared. 
The  two  Letters  were  the  old  master's  last  words,  and 
as  the  master  wrote,  or,  more  probably,  dictated  them, 
he  was  conscious  of  this,  and  strove  to  compress  into 
the  necessary  short  compass  of  a  brief  Epistle  a 
summary  of  what  he  had  already  put  forth  as  his 
teaching  on  the  question  of  church  doctrine,  church 
order,  and  church  life.  This  is  the  reason  why  the 
charges  concerning  the  life  to  be  led  are  so  repeated, 

"*  at  the   same  time   so    brief;  why  the  directions 
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respecting  church  order  are  so  concise;  why  the 
doctrinal  statements  are  simply  urged,  and  never,  as 
was  his  old  custom  in  some  Epistles,  argued  out  and 
discussed.  "  We  see  here,"  as  one  has  eloquently 
described  it,  "  rather  the  succession  of  brilliant  sparks 
than  the  steady  flame ;  burning  words  indeed,  and  deep 
pathos,  but  not  the  flower  of  his  firmness,  as  in  his 
discipline  of  the  Galatians — not  the  noon  of  his  bright 
warm  eloquence,  as  in  the  inimitable  psalm  of  love  " 
(1  Cor.  xiii.). 
Many  of    the   more  doctrinal   statements   in  these 


Pastoral  Epistles  are  something  more  than  ■ 
of  past  conversations,  past  I  liln  nitiraai  more 
reminders  of  former  teaching  — they  are  sihhrtlj 
current  and  well-known  sayings  among  th< 
of  the  years  a.d.  65 — 67.  Now  they  are  a  weB- lotos- 
line  or  lines  of  a  hymn  to  the  Father,  m  in  the  First 
Epistle,  chap.  vi.  15,  16;  now  a  verse  from  a  metrical 
creed  sung  by  these  believers  of  the  first  days,  a*  in 
chap.  iii.  16  of  the  same  Epistle,  where  the  principal 
events  of  the  divine  and  human  life  of  Christ,  so  far  an 
that  life  was  connected  with  man,  are  set  fort 
they  are  evidently  well-known  sayings  which  had 
become  watchwords  of  the  rapidly  growing  Church  of 
Christ,  introduced  by  the  striking  formula  "  faithful 
is  the  saying."  There  are  no  leas  than  five  of  these  in 
the  Pastoral  Epistles.  All  these  are  wov. 
tapestry  of  the  writings,  and  contain  many  a  word,  many 
an  expression  not  found  in  any  other  of  the  known 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul;  and  it  is  (o  the  presence  of  these 
evident  quotations  from  hymn,  or  creed,  or  snemJ 
utterances  of  the  faith,  that  these  last  Letters  of  St. 
Paul  owe  many  of  those  peculiarities  of  thought  and  of 
expression  which  have  suggested  to  the  critical  iniml- 
of  so  many  scholars  of  our  own  thoiigthful  age  the 
question — were  these  Epistles  really  the  work  i 
great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  ? 


II.  Their  Authenticity.— For  i 
the  Pastoral  Epistles  were  believed  to  hare  been  written 
by  St.  Paul,  and  in  all  the  churches  wore  receired  r 
the  divinely  inspired  Scriptures  of  the  New 
In  the  nineteenth  century,  for  certain  reasons 
below,  their  authenticity  was  first  called  in 
by  a  school  of  German  criticism. 

From  the  very  earliest  times  wo  find  constant 
ences  to  these  Pastoral  Letters  of  St  Paul.  Although 
there  are  bo  exact  quotations  in  those  few  fragment* 
we  possess  of  the  writings  of  men  contemporar- 
or  immediately  succeeding  the  Apostles,  still  the  Ian 
guage  of  Clement  of  Rome,  Polycarp  of  Smyrna,  ami 
Ignatius  of  Antioch  (all  three  living  and  writing  in  the 
first  century),  seems  to  show  their  familiarity  with  the 
language  and  thought  of  these  Epistles. 

Unquestioned  references  to  one  or  other  of  these 
Letters  are  found  in  Innsens  (second  eentnry),  Tor» 
tullian  (second  century),  Clement  of  Alexandria  (uecond 
century),  Theophilus  of  Antioch  (second  century  . 
Eusebius  (A.D.  320)  without  question  include-  the 
three  Epistles  in  his  catalogue,  among  the  unirerwally 
confessed  canonical  writings.  In  addition  to  tl 
the  famous  Fragment  on  the  Canon  of  Scripture  e.hie.1 
by  Muratori,  generally  ascribed  to  the  Utter  half  of 
the  second  century,  we  find  these  "three  clawed 
among  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 

They  are  also  contained  in  the  Pesohite-Synac  tctsk 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  was  made  in  1h°J**°"" 
century.     There  never,  indeed,  seems  to  h-v 
slightest  doubt  in  the  early  Christian  Church  that  tM 
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Pastoral  Epistles  were  canonical,  and  written  by  St. 
Paul.  The  only  doubter,  in  fact,  seems  to  have  been 
the  famous  Gnostic  heretic  Marcion  (second  century), 
who  for  doctrinal  reasons  omitted  these  writings  from 
his  canon.  But  Marcion  arbitrarily  made  up  his  own 
Volume  of  Scripture,  excluding  what  was  distinctly 
adverse  to  his  peculiar  system.  He  admitted  into  his 
"canon"  only  ten  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  and  a  mutilated 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  omitting  all  the  rest  of  the  New 
Testament  writings. 

We  possess  a  continuous  chain  of  historical  evidence 
for  the  authenticity  of  these  writings  from  the  earliest 
times.  We  can,  then,  aver  that  from  the  very  days  of 
the  Apostles  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  two  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  the  one  to 
Titus  were  received  in  all  the  churches  as  undoubted 
writings  of  St.  Paul,  and  were  reverenced  as  Holy 
Scripture.  The  school  of  critics  to  which  allusion  has 
been  made  above  has  sought  to  undermine  this  testi- 
mony, stretching  over  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
years,  by  arguments  drawn  from  the  contents  of  these 
three  Epistles. 

The  following  are  the  main  points  they  have  en- 
deavoured to  establish : — 

(1)  A  number  of  words  and  phrases  are  found  in 
these  Letters  which  never  occur  in  any  other  of  St. 
Paul's  writings. 

(2)  An  ecclesiastical  organisation  of  a  period  long 
subsequent  to  St.  Paul's  time  apparently  existed  when 
these  Pastoral  Epistles  were  written. 

(3)  Heresies  of  a  date  later  than  the  period  included 
in  the  lifetime  of  St.  Paul  are  combated  in  the  three 
Letters. 

(4)  In  the  lifetime  of  the  Apostle  no  period  can  be 
ifound  which  would  suit  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  is  evident  these  Letters  were  composed. 

We  will  reply  to  these  arguments  very  briefly : — 
(1)  As  regards  the  unusual  words  and  phrases,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Epistles  or  groups  of 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  were  composed  under  very  different 
circumstances,  and  for  varied  purposes,  and  with  long 
intervals  of  time  between  the  several  writings.  To  a 
certain  extent,  in  each  Epistle  or  group  of  Epistles  we 
should  expect  to  find  its  own  peculiar  vocabulary  :  and 
this  we  find,  for  the  number  of  verbal  peculiarities  in 
the  group  of  Letters  we  are  now  considering  does  not 
appear  to  be  greater  than  that  existing  in  other  un- 
doubted Letters  of  the  Apostle.  Prof.  Van  Oosterzee, 
of  Utrecht  (Die  PastoraWriefe,  3rd  edit.  1874),  com- 
putes the  number  of  these  peculiar  words  in  the  three 
Epistles  at  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  while  in  the 
Epistles  to  the  Philippians,  Ephesians,  and  Colossians 
.lie  reckons  one  hundred  and  ninety -four  of  these  verbal 
peculiarities  not  elsewhere  found. 

But  while  verbal  peculiarities  in  this  group  of 
Epistles  do  not  appear  more  numerous  than  in  other 
•special  groups  of  writings  by  the  same  hand,  there  are 
peculiar  circumstances  connected  with  these  Letters  to 
Timothy  and  Titus,  which  would  of  themselves  fairly 
have  explained  a  much  greater  divergence  from  the 
customary  style  and  usual  expressions  than  we  actually 
find. 

Here,  and  here  only — with  the  exception  of  the  little 
Letter  to  Philemon — is  he  writing  to  dear  friends,  not 
to  churches.  The  official  character  of  the  communica- 
tion is  in  great  measure  here  lost  sight  of.  The  chief 
pastor  is  addressed,  rather  than  the  flock ;  and  the 
chief  pastor  in  each  case  is  the  pupil  and  intimate  asso- 
ciate of  the  writer.  Surely  different  expressions  might 
be  reasonably  looked  for  in  such  Letters  as  these. 


Again,  we  might  fairly  expect  that  in  this  last  perlotl 
of  the  Apostle's  long  life  his  theological  vocabulary 
would  have  become  materially  enlarged.  This  would 
account  for  his  use  of  certain  new  words  when  he 
wished  to  express  or  reiterate  perhaps  old  thoughts. 

It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  he  was  in  these 
Epistles  combating  new  forms  of  heresy  which  were 
rapidly  developing  themselves  in  the  various  growing 
Christian  communities.  What  more  likely  than  that 
the  old  master,  the  wise  and  divinely  inspired  teacher, 
shoxild  have  appropriated  some  of  the  favourite  sayings 
of  his  opponents,  the  false  teachers  of  Ephesus  and  the 
Asian  cities — should  have  "  borrowed  "  from  these  un- 
happy men  their  own  words,  thus  rescuing  them  from 
the  perversions  which  false  philosophy  had  begun  to 
make  of  them  ? 

We  have  already,  in  the  first  section  of  this  short 
Introduction,  suggested  a  probable  explanation  of  the 
repeated  use  of  the  formulary  "  faithful  is  the  saying," 
and  of  other  divine  sayings  which  liad  apparently 
grown  into  customary  use  in  the  Church. 

On  the  other  hand,  would  not  a  forger  who  was 
desirous  to  introduce  for  a  particular  purpose  a  writing, 
or  writings,  into  the  Church,  under  the  venerated  name 
of  St.  Paul,  have  been  specially  careful  not  to  introduce 
into  his  composition  any  word  or  expression  foreign  to 
the  Apostle's  most  common  and  best  known  termi- 
nology ? 

(2)  The  ecclesiastical  organisation  to  which  reference 
is  made  in  these  Pastoral  Epistles  is,  after  all,  of  the 
simplest  description.  The  forms  of  the  government  of 
the  Jewish  synagogue,  only  slightly  modified  to  suit 
the  exigencies  of  the  mixed  Jewish  and  Gentile  congre- 
gations of  Christians,  are  evidently  all  that  existed  at 
the  time  when  St.  Paul  wrote  to  Timothy  and  Titus. 

The  only  marked  innovation  is  that  provision  which 
was  being  made  in  all  the  churches  for  women's  work 
— a  provision  rendered  necessary  from  the  new  position 
which  women,  under  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  and  His 
disciples,  were  henceforth  to  occupy  in  the  work  and 
life  of  the  world.  (This  great  and  important  question 
is  treated  of  at  some  length  in  the  commentary  on  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  which  follows.)  And  even  of  this 
female  organisation  we  see  the  germs  in  such  notices  u 
in  Acts  vi.  1 ;  ix.  36 — 41 ;  xxi.  9  ;  and  in  the  life  and 
work  of  one  like  Lydia  (Acts  xvi.  14),  or  Priscilla 
(Acts  xviii.  2  and  26),  &c. 

The  presbyterate,  not  merely  in  name,  but  also  in 
the  matter  of  the  functions  assigned  to  the  office,  was 
clearly  adopted  from  the  synagogue,  of  course  with 
such  changes  and  modifications  as  the  new  and  growing 
society  required. 

The  diaconate  also,  in  some  way,  appears  to  have 
been  derived  from  Jewish  precedents.  The  very  name. 
"  Levites,"  by  which  these  inferior  ministers  of  the 
Church  were  often  called,  points  to  the  origin  of  the 
"  order."  Thus  Jerome  (Ep.  27)  distinguishes  them 
from  the  presbyters,  speaking  of  the  deacons  as  "  the 
countless  number  of  Levites."  So,  too,  Salvian,  a.d. 
450,  writes  of  the  deacons,  calling  them  "  Levites." 
Frequently  in  the  Councils  the  term  "  Levite  "  is  used 
as  the  peculiar  title  of  the  deacon. 

But  the  diaconate — which,  although  probably  origi- 
nally a  copy  of  a  Jewish  order  of  ministers  in  the 
public  services  connected  with  worship  and  religious 
instruction,  still  may  be  looked  on  as  an  order  especially 
belonging  to  the  Christian  Church — existed  long  before 
"  the  last  days  "  of  St.  Paul.  Indeed,  it  is  traceable 
back  to  the  very  first  years  of  the  existence  of  the  little 
I  Jerusalem  community  of  believers  in  Jesus  of  Nazaretk 
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See  Acts  vi.  2 — 6,  where  the  famous  Seven  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Twelve  Apostles — diaconein  trapezais, 
"  to  serve  tables." 

The  functions  of  the  "  deacons  of  Ephesus  "  alluded 
to  by  St.  Paul  were  certainly  not  very  different  from 
the  duties  apparently  performed  by  the  "  Seven "  of 
Acts  vi.  See,  especially  verses  3,  8,  9,  10,  where  these 
solemnly  ordained  ones  assisted  the  Apostle  in  alms- 
giving, in  the  general  regulation  of  the  Church's 
charities,  and  also  appear  to  have  preached  and  taught 
publicly. 

But  there  is  one  argument  for  the  extreme  antiquity 
of  these  Epistles  derived  exclusively  from  internal 
evidence  supplied  by  the  Epistles  themselves. 

At  the  very  commencement  of  the  second  century 
it  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  the  episcopal  office  was 
firmly  and  widely  established.  But  these  Letters  were 
written  before  any  sign  of  episcopal  government  had 
appeared  in  Gentile  Christendom.  In  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  the  Greek  words  rendered  "  bishop  "  and  "  pres- 
byter" (episcopos,  presbyter 08)  are  applied  indifferently 
to  the  same  person.     (See  Note  on  1  Tim.  iii.  1.) 

Too  great  stress  can  hardly  be  laid  on  the  vast 
difference  which  existed  between  the  ecclesiastical 
organisation  presented  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  and  that 
Tevealed  to  us  in  the  Letters  of  Ignatius,  written  at  the 
very  commencement  of  the  second  century,  even  if  we 
only  admit  as  genuine  the  shorter  form  of  the  ver- 
sion of  the  Ignatian  Epistles,  or  the  still  briefer 
recension  of  the  three  Syriac  Letters  edited  by  Dr. 
Cureton. 

No  candid  critic  would  surely  suggest  for  so  vast  a 
development  in  ecclesiastical  organisation  a  less  period 
than  thirty  to  forty  years,  placing  the  Ignatian  Epistles 
in  the  early  part  of  the  second  century.  This  would 
give  as  the  date  of  the  so-called  Pastoral  Letters,  the 
last  year  of  St.  Paul's  life. 

(3)  Heresies  of  a  later  date  appear  to  be  combated 
in  these  writings.  But  the  false  teachers  referred  to 
here  were  evidently  Judaistic  in  their  teaching  (see  for 
instance  1  Tim.  \  7;  iv.  3;  Titus  i.  10—14;  iii.  9), 
while  the  Gnostic  teachers  of  the  next  century  were 
strongly  atiii-Judaistic.  This  state  of  things  was  no 
doubt  brought  about  by  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  Temple,  and  the  total  ruin  of  the  Jewish 
national  system,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  70. 

In  these  Epistles  we  have  allusion  to  schools  of 
heresies  widely  differing  from  those  which  opposed  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  second  century.  Here  we  find  the 
seeds,  but  only  the  seeds,  of  the  famous  Gnostic  teaching. 
Dean  Alford  {Prolegomena  to  the  Pastoral  Epistles) 
has  well,  though  roughly,  painted  the  development  of 
heresy  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity.  In  the  first 
years,  the  principal  enemies  within  the  church  were 
""Judaising  Christians,"  these  are  alluded  to  in  St. 
Paul's  earlier  Epistles.  "  The  false  teachers  against 
whom  Timothy  and  Titus  were  warned  seemed  to  hold 
a  position  intermediate  to  the  Apostle's  former  Judaising 
adversaries  and  the  subsequent  Gnostic  heretics." 

The  general  characteristics  of  the  heresies  spoken 
of  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  would  certainly  not  appear 


to  belong  to  a  period  subsequent  to  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  (a.d.  70). 

(4)  As  regards  the  last  objection,— to  the  critics  who 
seriously  propose  to  throw  doubt  on  the  autli.nti.itv  of 
these  Epistles,  alleging  that  it  is  impossible  to  assign 
during  the  lifetime  of  St.  Paul,  as  related  in  the  Acta 
a  period  which  would  suit  the  peculiar  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  evident  that  these  writings  were 
composed,  we  reply  that  St.  Paul  lived  and  worked 
after  the  captivity  related  in  the  last  chapt.r  of  t It.- 
Acts;  for  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  primitive 
Church  tells  us  that  the  appeal  of  St.  Paul  to  Caesar 
(Acts  xxv.  11)  terminated  successfully,  that  after  the 
imprisonment  related  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  Acts, 
he  was  liberated  a.d.  63,  and  that  he  spent  somo  tim.- 
(a.d.  63  to  a.d.  65 — 66)  in  freedom  before  he  was  again 
arrested  and  condemned. 

The  principal  evidences  for  this  are  found  in  the 
Epistle  of  Clement,  Bishop  of  Borne,  the  disciple  of 
St.  Paul  (Phil.  iv.  3),  to  the  Romans,  written  in  the  last 
year  of  the  first  century.  "  He,  Paul,  had  gone  to  the 
extremity  of  the  west  before  his  martyrdom."  In  a 
Roman  writer  the  "  extremity  of  the  west "  could  only 
signify  "Spain,"  and  we  know  in  that  portion  of 
his  life  related  in  the  Acts  he  had  never  journeyed 
further  west  than  Italy.  In  the  fragments  of  the 
Canon  called  Muratori's,  written  about  A.D.  170,  we 
read  in  the  account  of  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles,  "  Luke 
relates  to  Theophilus  events  of  which  he  was  an  eye- 
witness, as  also  in  a  separate  place  [Luke  xxii.  31—33] 
he  evidently  declares  the  martyrdom  of  Peter,  but 
[omits]  the  journey  of  St.  Paul  to  Spain."  Eusebius 
(H.  E.  ii.  22— a.d.  320)  writes,  "After defending  himself 
successfully  it  is  currently  reported  that  the  Apostk 
again  went  forth  to  proclaim  the  gospel,  and  afterwards 
came  to  Rome  a  second  time,  and  was  martyred  under 
Nero." 

St.  Chrysostom  (a.d.  398)  mentions  as  an  undoubted 
historical  fact,  "  that  St.  Paul  after  his  residence  in 
Rome  departed  to  Spain."  St.  Jerome  (a.d.  390)  also 
relates,  "  that  St.  Paul  was  dismissed  by  Nero  that  he 
might  preach  Christ's  gospel  in  the  West." 

Thus  in  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  East  and  West 
during  the  three  hundred  years  which  succeeded  the 
death  of  St.  Paul,  a  unanimous  tradition  was  current 
that  the  great  Apostle's  labours  were  continued  for  a 
period  extending  over  two  or  three  years  after  his  libe- 
ration from  that  Roman  imprisonment  related  in  Acts 
xxviii.  During  this  renewed  season  of  activity,  probably 
in  the  last  year  or  fifteen  months,  the  Epistles  to 
Timothy  and  Titus  were  written. 

The  last  of  the  three  Letters,  the  Second  Epistle  to 
Timothy,  was  no  doubt  written  within  a  few  weeks  at 
most  of  the  glorious  end.  We  see,  then,  that  internal 
evidence,  when  carefully  sifted,  instead  of  contra- 
dicting, supports,  with  a  weighty  mass  of  independent 
testimony,  the  unanimous  tradition  of  the  ancient 
Church  which,  with  one  voice,  proceeding  from  the  East 
as  well  as  from  the  West,  pronounced  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  canonical,  receiving  them  as  the  word  of  tho 
Holy  Spirit  communicated  through  the  Apostle  PauL 
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TIMOTHY. 


I.  Timothy. — Timothy  was  a  native  of  the  province 
of  Lyeaonia  in  Asia  Minor — most  probably  of  Lystra, 
a  small  town  some  thirty  miles  to  the  south  of 
Ieonium,  the  modern  Konieh.  His  father  was  a 
pagan,  but  his  mother  and  grandmother,  Lois  and 
Eunice,  were  Jewesses,  evidently  devout  and  earnest  in 
the  practice  of  the  religion  of  their  forefathers.  They 
became  Christians,  apparently,  at  the  time  of  St.  Paul's 
first  visit  to  Asia  Minor  in  company  with  Barnabas 
(a.d.  46),  (Acts  xiv. ;  2  Tim.  i.  5 ;  Hi.  15). 

From  Lois  and  Eunice  Timothy  no  doubt  learned 
the  rudiments  of  the  faith  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Some 
five  years  later,  in  company  with  Silas  (a.d.  51),  St. 
Paul  paid  a  second  visit  to  Asia  Minor.  Moved  pro- 
bably by  the  devotion  and  earnestness  of  the  young  son 
of  Eunice,  and  seeing  in  him  the  promise  of  a  loving 
and  heroic  life,  St.  Paul  took  Timothy  in  the  place  of 
Mark,  whose  heart  had  failed  him  in  the  presence  of 
so  many  difficulties  and  dangers.  From  this  time 
(A.D.  51)  Timothy's  life  was  closely  associated  with 
that  of  his  master. 

He  was  with  the  Gentile  Apostle  in  Macedonia  and 
Corinth  (a.d.  52 — 53),  (Acts  xvii.  14;  xviii.  5;  1  Thess. 
i.  1) ;  with  him  at  Ephesus,  whence  he  was  sent  on  a 
special  mission  to  Corinth  (A.D.  55 — 56),  (1  Cor.  iv.  17 ; 
xvi.  10) ;  with  him  when  he  wrote  from  Macedonia  the 
Second  Corinthian  Letter  (2  Cor.  i.  1);  with  him  at 
Corinth  when  he  wrote  to  the  Roman  Church  (a.d. 
57),  (Rom.  xvi.  21) ;  with  him  when  he  was  returning 
to  Asia,  where  he  was  arrested  prior  to  the  long 
captivity  at  Caesarea  and  Rome  (a.d.  57 — 58),  (Acts 
xx.  4).  We  find  him  again  specially  mentioned  as  the 
Apostle's  companion  during  that  long  Roman  im- 
prisonment (a.d.  61 — 63).  (See  the  Epistles  written 
at  that  period — Col.  i.  1 ;  Philem.  verse  1 ;  Phil.  i.  1.) 

After  the  Apostle's  release  from  his  first  great 
captivity  (A.D.  63),  (see  General  Introduction  to  the 
Pastoral  Epistles),  Timothy,  still  St.  Paul's  companion 
(1  Tim.  i.  3),  was  left  in  charge  of  the  Ephesian  Church 
(probably  about  A.D.  64).  While  fulfilling  this  work 
he  received  the  two  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  (a.d.  64 — 65^ 
which  bear  his  name.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
(xiii.  23)  Timothy  is  alluded  to  as  having  been  im- 
prisoned and  again  liberated.  This  solitary  notice, 
however,  throws   but  little  light   on  the  life  of  th> 


Apostle's  famous  disciple,  except  that  it  seems  to  tell  us 
that  the  pupil's  life  was  full  of  hardship  and  danger,  as 
was  the  master 's,  and  that  the  younger  man  had  well 
learned  the  lesson  of  St.  Paul,  who  bade  him  with  his 
dying  breath  (2  Tim.  ii.  3)  "  endure  hardness  as  a  good 
soldier  of  Jesus  Christ." 

Nicephorus  and  the  ancient  martyrologies  tell  us 
that  Timothy  died  by  martyrdom  under  the  Emperor 
Domitian  some  time  before  a.d.  96.  Baronius,  however, 
puts  his  martyr  death  a  little  later — a.d.  109 — when 
the  Emperor  Trajan  was  reigning. 

The  accompanying  table  will  assist  the  reader  in 
following  the  life  of  Timothy : — 


A.D. 

Roman 
Emperor 
Reigning. 

46 

-    Claudius. 

51 

52 

53 
54 — 56 

57 

Nero. 

58 

62—63 

64 
65—66 

Not  later  than 

96 

Or,  according 

to   Baronius, 

109 

V  Domitian 
VTrajan. 

First  meeting  between  Paul  and 
Timothy,  still  a  child,  at  Lystra 
— probably  in  the  house  of  Em- 
nice  and  Lois. 

Paul  and  Silas  take  Timothy  with 
them  from  Lystra. 

Timothy  accompanies  Paul  in  his 
journey  through  Macedonia. 

Timothy  is  with  Paul  at  Corinth. 

Timothy  is  with  Paul  at  Ephesus. 

Timothy  is  with  Paul  at  Corinth. 

.     Paul  writes  Epistle  to  Romans. 

Timothy  is  with  Paul  in  the  jour- 
ney from  Corinth  to  Asia. 

Timothy  is  with  Paul  during  the 
Roman  imprisonment. 

Paul  leaves  Timothy  at  Ephesus. 

Timothy  receives  the  two  Epistles 
from  Paul. 

Alleged  martyrdom  of  Timothy. 
Alleged  martyrdom. 


II.  Date  of  the  Epistle.— The  First  Epistle  to 
Timothy  was  written  apparently  in  the  year  65 
while  the  Apostle  was  passing  through  Macedonia. 
after  a  probable  journey  into  Spain  and  a  return 
to  Ephesus,  at  which  city  he  had  left  Timothy  in  charge 
of  the  church. 
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III.    General   Contents   of  the  Epistle.— No 

systematic  arrangement  is  followed  in  this  Epistle. 
Its  contents  may  be  roughly  divided  into  six  general 
divisions,  coinciding  with  the  six  chapters : — 

1. — St.  Paul  reminds  Timothy  of  his  especial  com- 
mission at  Ephesus — the  repression  of  a  school  of 
false  teachers  which  threatened  to  subvert  the 
church. 

This  leads  to  a  brief  review  of  the  Apostle's 
own  past  history  (chap.  i.). 

2. — The  second  division  is  occupied  with  directions 
respecting  the  public  worship  of  Christians,  and 
the  parts  which  each  sex  should  take  in  public 
prayer  (chap.  ii.). 

3. — Treats  of  the  office-bearers  in  the  church — bishops 
(or,  elders),  deacons,  and  deaconesses  (chap.  iii.). 

4. — Again  St.  Paul  refers  to  Timothy's  commission  in 
respect  to  false  teachers.  He  dwells  upon  the 
deceptive  teaching  of  asceticism,  showing  the 
dangers  which  accompanied  such  doctrine.  The 
practical  godly  life  of  Timothy  and  his  staff 
would,  after  all,  be  the  best  antidote  to  the 
poison  disseminated  by  these  unreal,  untrue  men 
(chap.  iv.). 

5. — Treats  (a)  of  the  behaviour  of  the  church  officials 
to  the  flock  of  Christ ;  (6)  of  the  public  charities 
of  the  Church  in  connection  with  destitute  and 
helpless  women ;  (c)  of  a  certain  order  of  pres- 
byteral  or  elder  widows,  which,  in  connection 
with  these  charities,  might  be  developed  in  such 


a  Christian  community  as  Ephesus ;  (d)  rules  for 
Timothy,  as  chief  presbyter,  rommtlBfl  ordina- 
tion  and  selection  of  colleagues  in  the  ministry, 
&c.  (chap.  v.). 
6- — A  few  plain  comments  on  the  great  social  question 
of  slavery.     How  Christian  slaves  were  to  behave 
in  their  condition.     The  false  teachers  must  be 
sternly  combated  in  their  teaching  on  (his  point 
Timothy  is  warned  with  solemn  earnestness  against 
covetousness.    This,  St.  Paul  argues, was  tic 
of  all  false  teaching  (chap.  vi.). 

One  golden  thread  seems  to  run  through  this,  and,  it 
may  be  said,  through  the  other  two  Pastoral    I 
St.  Paul's  earnestness  in  these  last  days  of  his   li  f.- 
seems  rather  to  expend  itself  in  exhortaiions  to  Chris- 
tian men  and  women  to  live  a  good,  pure,  self-di 
life.     Doctrine,  in  these  last  words  of  the  noble, 
rous  toiler  for  the  Lord,  retreats  a  little  into  the  back- 
ground.    It  is  true  that  he  reiterates  in  several  places 
the  grounds  of  a  Christian's  belief — that  he  rehearses 
in  plain  and  evidently  well-known  phrases  the  great 
articles   of  the   Christian  faith ;    but  his  last  words 
dwell  rather  on  life  than  on  theology.     The  errors  of 
the  false  teachers  whose  deadly  influence  Timothy  was 
to  counteract  belonged  rather  to  an  evil  life  than  to  a 
false  belief.     The  pure  and  saintly  conduct,  the  pattern 
home  life — these  things,  Timothy  and  his  colleagues 
must  remember,  were  the  sorest  antidote  agaii 
poisonous  teaching  and    the  selfish  practice  of    the 
enemies  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
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CHAPTER  I.— (D  Paul,  an  apostle  of  I 
Chap.  i.  l,  2.  Jesus  Christ  by  the  com- 
The  salutation,  mandiuent  of  God  our 
Saviour,  and  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which 
is  our  hope ;  (2)  unto  Timothy,  my  own 
son  in  the  faith :  Grace,  mercy,  and 
peace,  from  God  our  Father  and  Jesus 


Christ  our  Lord.     (3)  As  I  besought  thee 
to  abide  still  at  Ephesus,  -        .  _   ... 

,  T  .    ,    *\,        '    Chap.  1.  3 — 11. 

when  1  went   into   Mace-  Timothy     is 
donia,  that  thou  nrightest  "reed    to   re- 

r  ,i_    ,  °  ,-,  press    teachers 

charge     some     that    they  £f  strange  doc- 
teach    no   other    doctrine,  trines. 
(4)  neither  give  heed  to  fables  and  end- 


(!)  Paul,  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ.— The 
letter  to  Timothy,  though  addressed  to  a  very  dear 
and  intimate  friend,  was  sent  with  a  two-fold  purpose. 
It  was  an  affectionate  reminder  from  his  old  master, 
"  Paul  the  Aged,"  to  his  disciple  to  be  steadfast  in  the 
midst  of  the  many  perils  to  which  one  in  the  position  of 
Timothy  would  be  exposed  in  the  city  of  Ephesus;  but 
it  was  also  an  official  command  to  resist  a  powerful 
school  of  false  teaching  which  had  arisen  in  the  midst 
of  that  Ephesian  Church  over  which  Timothy  was  then 
presiding.  So  St.  Paul  prefaces  his  letter  by  desig- 
nating himself  an  Apostle  according  to  the  command- 
ment of  God.  The  commandment  especially  referred 
to  is  to  be  found  in  Acts  xiii.  2 :  Separate  me  Bar- 
nabas and  Saul  for  the  work  whereunto  I  have  called 
them. 

God  our  Saviour.— This  designation  is  peculiar 
to  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  but  frequently  occurs  in  the 
Septuagint.  It  is  fitly  ascribed  to  the  first  Person  of 
the  blessed  Trinity  in  reference  to  His  redeeming  love 
in  Christ. 

Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  our  hope.— The 
words  "  which  is,"  printed  in  italics  in  the  English 
version,  are  better  left  out :  Jesus  Christ,  our  hope. 
As  St.  Paul  felt  the  end  of  his  course  approaching,  he 
loved  to  dwell  on  the  thought  of  Jesus — to  whom, 
during  so  many  weary  years,  he  had  longed  to  depart 
and  be  with— as  his  hope,  Ms  one  glorious  hope.  The 
same  expression  is  found  in  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius. 

(2)  My  own  son  in  the  faith.— Timothy  was  St. 
Paul's  very  own  son.  No  fleshly  relationship  existed 
between  the  two,  but  a  closer  and  far  dearer  connection. 
St.  Paul  had  taken  him  while  yet  a  very  young  man 
to  be  his  companion  and  fellow-labourer  (Acts  xvi.  3). 
He  told  the  Philippian  Church  he  had  no  one  like- 
minded  (with  Timothy)  who  would  care  for  their  affairs. 
He  wrote  to  the  Corinthians  how  Timothy  was  his 
beloved  and  faithful  son  in  the  Lord,  who  would  put 
them  in  remembrance  of  his  ways  in  Christ. 

Mercy. — Between  the  usual  salutation  "grace  and 
peace,"  in  these  Pastoral  Epistles,  he  introduces 
"mercy."  The  nearness  of  death,  the  weakness  of 
old  age,  the  dangers,  ever  increasing,  which  crowded 
round  Paul,  seem  to  have  called  forth  from  him  deeper 
expressions  of  love  and  tender  pity.  Jesus  Christ,  his 
*'  hope,"  burned  before  him,  a  guiding  star  ever  brighter 


and  clearer ;  and  the  "  mercy  "  of  God,  which  the  old 
man  felt  he  had  obtained,  he  longed  to  share  with 
others. 

(3)  That  thou  mightest  charge  some. — Some 
time  after  the  first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  and  con- 
sequently beyond  the  period  included  by  St.  Luke  in 
the  Acts,  St.  Paul  must  have  left  Timothy  behind  at 
Ephesus  while  he  pursued  his  journey  towards  Mace- 
donia, and  given  him  the  solemn  charge  here  referred 
to.  The  false  teachers  who  are  disturbing  the  Church 
at  Ephesus  are  not  named.  There  is,  perhaps,  a  ring 
of  contempt  in  the  expression  "some,"  but  it  seems 
more  probable  that  the  names  were  designedly  omitted 
in  this  letter,  which  was  intended  to  be  a  public  docu- 
ment. The  chief  superintendent  of  the  Ephesian  com- 
munity, doubtless,  knew  too  well  who  were  the  mistaken 
men  referred  to. 

That  they  teach  no  other  doctrine.—"  Other  " 
— i.e.,  other  than  the  truth.  When  the  Apostle  and 
his  disciple  Timothy  re-visited  Ephesus,  after  the  long 
Caesarean  and  Roman  imprisonment,  they  found  the 
Church  there  distracted  with  questions  raised  by  Jewish 
teachers.  The  curious  and  hair-splitting  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Mosaic  law,  the  teaching  concerning  the 
tithing  of  mint  and  anise  and  cummin,  which  in  the 
days  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  had  paralysed  all  real 
spiritual  life  in  Jerusalem,  had  found  its  way  during 
the  Apostle's  long  enforced  absence  into  the  restless, 
ever-changing  congregations  at  Ephesus. 

Dangerous  controversies,  disputings  concerning  old 
prophecies,  mingled  with  modern  traditions,  occupied 
the  attention  of  many  of  the  Christian  teachers.     They 

{>ref erred  to  talk  about  theology  rather  than  try  to 
ive  the  life  which  men  like  St.  Paul  liad  told  them 
that  followers  of  Jesus  must  live  if  they  would  be  His 
servants  indeed. 

Unless  these  deadening  influences  were  removed,  the 
faith  of  the  Ephesian  Church  threatened  to  become 
utterly  impractical.  The  doctrine  these  restless  men 
were  teaching,  and  which  St.  Paid  so  bitterly  condemns, 
seems  to  have  been  no  settled  form  of  heresy,  but 
a  profitless  teaching,  arising  mainly,  if  not  entirely, 
from  Jewish  sources. 

W  Neither  give  heed  to  fables.—  These  fables 
ware,  no  doubt,  purely  Rabbinical.  It  was  said  in  the 
Jewish  schools  that  an  oral  Law  had  been   given  oa 
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to  be  Hejrrested. 


less  genealogies,  which  minister  ques- 
tions, rather  than  godly  edifying  which 
is  in  faith :  so  do.     <5>  Now  the  end  of 


the  commandment  is  charity  out  of  a 
pure  heart,  and  of  a  good  conscience, 
and  of  faith  unfeigned:  <6>  from  which 


Sinai,  and  that  this  Law,  a  succession  of  teachers,  from 
the  time  of  Moses,  had  handed  down.  This  "  Law  that 
is  upon  the  lip,"  as  it  was  termed,  was  further  illustrated 
and  enlarged  by  the  sayings  and  comments  of  the  more 
famous  Jewish  Rabbis,  and  in  the  time  of  our  Lord 
constituted  a  supplement  to  the  written  Law  in  the 
Pentateuch.  For  centuries  this  supplementary  code 
was  preserved  by  memory  or  in  secret  rolls,  and  doubt- 
less was  constantly  receiving  additions.  It  contained, 
along  with  many  wild  and  improbable  legendary  his- 
tories, some  wise  teachings.  This  strange  collection  of 
tradition  and  comment  was  committed  to  writing  in  the 
second  century  by  Rabbi  Jehuda,  under  the  general 
name  of  the  Mishna,  or  repetition  (of  the  Law).  Round 
this  compilation  a  complement  of  discussions  (the 
Geniara)  was  gradually  formed,  and  was  completed  at 
Babylon  somewhere  about  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  of 
our  era.  These  works — the  Mishna  and  the  Gemara, 
together  with  a  second  Gemara,  formed  somewhat  earlier 
in  Palestine — are  generally  known  as  the  Talmud.  The 
influence  of  some  of  these  traditions  is  alluded  to  by 
our  Lord  (Matt.  xv.  3). 

Endless  genealogies. — Genealogies  in  their  proper 
sense,  as  found  in  the  Book  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  to 
which  wild  allegorical  interpretations  had  been  assigned. 
Such  purely  fanciful  meanings  had  been  already  de- 
veloped by  Philo,  whose  religious  writings  were 
becoming  at  this  time  known  and  popular  in  many  of 
the  Jewish  schools.  Such  teaching,  if  allowed  in  the 
Christian  churches,  St.  Paul  saw  would  effectually 
put  a  stop  to  the  growth  of  Gentile  Christendom.  It 
would  inculcate  an  undue  and  exaggerated,  and,  for  the 
ordinary  Gentile  convert,  an  impossible  reverence  for 
Jewish  forms  and  ceremonies;  it  would  separate  the 
Jewish  and  Gentile  converts  into  two  classes — placing 
the  favoured  Jew  in  an  altogether  different  position 
from  the  outcast  Gentile. 

In  the  Gentile  churches  founded  by  the  Apostles, 
for  some  years  a  life  and  death  struggle  went  on  be- 
tween the  pupils  of  St.  Paul  and  his  fellow  Apostles 
and  the  disciples  of  the  Rabbinical  schools.  In  these 
earnest  warnings  of  his  Pastoral  Epistles  the  great 
Apostle  of  Gentile  Christianity  shows  us,  how  clearly 
he  foresaw  that  if  these  Jewish  fables  and  the  com- 
ments of  the  older  Jewish  teachers  were  allowed  to 
enter  into  the  training  of  t he  new-formed  congregations, 
■the  Church  of  Christ  would  shrink,  in  no  long  space  of 
time,  into  the  narrow  and  exclusive  limits  of  a  Jewish 
sect.  "  Judaism,"  writes  the  anonymous  author  of 
Paul  of  Tarsus,  "  was  the  cradle  of  Christianity,  and 
Judaism  very  nearly  became  its  grave." 

Which  minister  questions.— Disputings,  ques- 
tions of  mere  controversy,  inquiries,  which  could  not 
possibly  have  any  bearing  on  practical  life. 

Rather  than  godly  edifying  which  is  in 
faith. — The  rendering  of  the  reading  in  the  more 
ancient  authorities  would  be :  rather  than  the  dis- 
pensation of  God  which  is  in  faith;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  introduction  into  Church  teaching  of  these 
Jewish  myths — these  traditions  of  the  elders,  these 
fanciful  genealogies — would  be  much  more  likely  to 
produce  bitter  and  profitless  controversy  than  to 
minister  to  God's  scheme  of  salvation,  designed  by 
God,  and  proclaimed  by  His  Apostles. 
So  do.— The  Apostle,  in  verse  3,  begins  this  sentence 


of  earnest  exhortation,  but  in  his  fervour  forgets  to 
conclude  it.  The  closing  words  would  naturally  MM  in 
here  :  "  For  remember  how  I  besought  thee  when  I  l.fi 
thee  behind  at  Ephesus,  when  I  went  on  to  Macedonia, 
to  discourage  and  firmly  repress  all  vain  teaching,  which 
only  leads  to  useless  controversy,  sol  do  tvrvo ;  or,  so  I 
repeat  to  you  now.  (This  is  better  and  more  forcible 
than  the  words  supplied  in  the  English  version :  "  so 
do.") 

(5)  Now  the  end.— The  Greek  word  should  M 
translated  But  the  end.  Though  Timothy  must  resist 
and  oppose  these  false  teachers  with  all  courage  and 
firmness,  still  he  must  not  forget  what  was  the  real  end, 
the  aim,  the  purpose  of  all  Christian  teaching,  which, 
the  Apostle  reminds  him,  is  Love. 

Of  the  commandment.— There  is  no  reference 
here  to  the  famous  commandments  of  the  Law  of 
Moses.  "  Commandment "  may  be  paraphrased  in 
this  place  by  "  practical  teaching." 

With  the  false  teachers'  sickly  "fables,"  which  only 
led  to  disputing,  St.  Paul  contrasts  that  "  healthy 
practical  teaching,"  the  end  and  aim  of  which  was 
love,  or  charity. 

Charity.  —  That  love,  or  broad,  comprehensive 
charity,  towards  men,  so  nobly  described  in  1  Cor. 
xiii. 

Out  of  a  pure  heart,  and  of  a  good  con- 
science, and  of  faith  unfeigned.— This  broad,  all- 
embracing  love,  or  charity,  emanates  only  from  "a  puro 
heart:"  i.e.,  a  heart  free  from  selfish  desires  and  aiffl 
passions.  The  "  pure  in  heart "  alone,  said  the  Lord, 
in  the  sermon  on  the  mount  (Matt.  v.  8),  shall  enjoy 
the  beatific  vision  of  God. 

And  of  a  good  conscience.— This  "charity" 
must  also  spring  from  a  conscience  uhburthened  of  its 
load  of  guilt,  from  a  conscience  sprinkled  with  the 
precious  blood,  and  so  reconciled  to  God. 

And  of  faith  unfeigned.— And,  lastly,  the  root  of 
this  "  charity  "—the  end  and  aim  of  the  practical  teaching 
of  the  gospel  preached  by  the  Apostles— must  be  sought 
in  "a  faith  unfeigned,"  in  a  faith  that  consist-  in 
something  more  than  in  a  few  high-sounding  words, 
which  lay  claim  to  a  sure  confidence  that  is  not  felt. 
The  "  unfeigned  faith  "  of  St.  Paul  is  a  faith  rich  in 
works  rather  than  in  words. 

Without  this  faith,  so  real  that  its  fruits  an 
manifest,  there  can  be  no  good  conscience;   without 
this  conscience,  washed  by  the  precious  blood,  there  can 
be  no  pure  heart.  .     .       —      ., 

Tho  error  of  the  teachers  of  whom  Timothy  wan 
warned,  we  see  from  the  next  verse,  consisted  not  so 
much  in  false  doctrines  as  in  an  utter  neglect  of  incul- 
cating the  necessity  of  a  pure,  self-denying  BSa  1  h.-y 
preferred  curious  questions  and  speculative  inquiries  to 
the  grave,  simple  gospel  teaching  which  led  men  to  live 
an  earnest,  loving  life.  i,.-- 

(6)  From  which  some  havmg  swerved  nave 
turned  aside.— This  sentence  is  rendered  more  accu- 
rately •  From  which  some,  having  gone  wide  in  aim, 
have  turned  themselves  aside.  These  words  seem  to 
tell  us  that  these  teachers  had  once  been  ui  the  right 
direction,  but  had  not  kept  in  it;  indeed  from  th, 
whole  tenor  of  St.  Paul's  directions  toJWhy  it  is 
clear  that  these  persons  not  only  had  been,  but  were 
still,  reckoned  among  the  Christian  congregations  of 
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of  "the  Law  *  of  Moses. 


some  having  swerved '  have  turned  aside 
unto  vain  jangling ;  (7)  desiring  to  be 
teachers  of  the  law;  understanding 
neither  what  they  say,  nor  whereof  they 
affirm.  (S>  But  we  know  that  the  law 
is    good,    if    a    man    use    it   lawfully; 


i  or,  not  aiming  at.  (9)  knowing   this,  that  the   law  is   not 

made  for  a  righteous  man,  but  for  the 

lawless  and  disobedient,  for  the  ungodly 

|  and  for  sinners,  for  unholy  and  profane, 

J  for  murderers  of  fathers  and  murderers 

of   mothers,    for     manslayers,    (1°)    for 


the  Ephesian  Church.  The  presiding  presbyter  ap- 
pointed, by  St.  Paul  could  have  exercised  no  possible 
authority  over  any  not  reckoned  in  the  Church's  pale. 

Unto  vain  jangling. — These  men,  having  missed 
the  true  aim  of  the  commandment,  have  now  turned 
themselves  to  vain,  empty  talking,  which  could  lead  to 
nothing  except  wranglings  and  angry  disputations. 

(")  Desiring  to  be  teachers  of  the  law.— 
"  Desiring,"  though  they  really  were  not.  They  coveted 
the  respect  and  influence  which  was  ever  paid  to  the 
acknowledged  teachers  of  the  Law  of  Moses ;  but  these 
men  utterly  failed  to  understand  the  real  spiritual 
meaning  of  that  Law  which  they  pretended  to  teach. 
Similar  pretenders  in  a  neighbouring  Church,  some 
years  later,  received  from  another  Apostle — St.  John — a 
stern  rebuke  for  such  pretensions.  "  I  know,"  wrote 
St.  John  to  the  Christians  of  Smyrna,  "  the  blasphemy 
of  them  which  say  they  are  Jews,  and  are  not,  but  are 
the  synagogue  of  Satan  "  (Rev.  ii.  9). 

Understanding  neither  what  they  say,  nor 
whereof  they  affirm.— A  wise  teacher  must  under- 
stand what  he  teaches,  and  must,  at  the  same  time,  be 
clear  in  his  own  mind  that  what  he  teaches  is  true. 

The  false  teachers  are  here  charged  (1)  with  not 
understanding  the  wild  fables  and  traditions  upon 
which  their  teaching  was  based,  and  (2)  with  not  com- 
prehending the  things  whereof  they  make  their  as- 
sertions :  that  is,  they  had  no  real  belief  in  those  great 
truths  which  really  underlie  that  Law  with  which  they 
were  meddling. 

(8)  But  we  know. — Better,  Now  we  know  :  a  strong 
expression  of  his  knowledge,  learned  in  the  school  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  He  spoke  with  the  conscious  autho- 
rity of  an  Apostle,  confident  of  the  truth  of  what  he 
preached  and  taught. 

That  the  law  is  good,  if  a  man  use  it  law- 
fully.— M  The  Law  is  good,"  St.  Paid  declared  with 
apostolic  authoritative  knowledge,  "  should  a  man — i.e., 
a  teacher  of  the  Law — make  use  of  it  lawfully ;  if  he 
should  use  it  so  as  to  make  men  conscious  of  their  sins, 
conscious  that  of  themselves  they  deserve  no  mercy, 
only  punishment."  To  press  this  sorrowful  knowledge 
was  the  Law's  true  work  upon  men.  It  was  never 
intended  to  supply  materials  for  casuistry  and  idle, 
profitless  arguments.  It  was  never  meant  as  a  system 
out  of  which  man  might  draw  material  for  self-decep- 
tion. It  was  never  meant  as  a  system  through  which  a 
man  might  imagine  that  by  a  compliance,  more  or  less 
rigid,  with  its  outer  ritual  he  was  satisfying  all  the 
higher  requirements  of  justice  and  truth. 

(»)  Knowing  this.— The  teacher  of  the  Law,  being 
aware  of  this  great  truth,  now  to  be  detailed — viz. : — 

That  the  law  is  not  made  for  a  righteous 
man. — The  stern  Mosaic  Law  was  enacted  centuries 
before  the  Messiah  Jesus  had  given  to  men  His  new 
Law.  The  Law  of  Moses  was  not.  then,  enacted  for  a 
"  righteous  man  " — that  is.  for  a  Christian  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  who  has  sought  and  found  justi- 
fication by  faith  in  Jesus,  and  who,  sanctified  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  is  living  a  new  life.  In  other  words,  the 
"  teacher,"  Paul  says,  must  teach  the  flock  of  Ephesus 
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(1)  the  true  use  of  the  prohibitions  of  the  LaAv,  viz., 
that  they  served  to  convince  a  man  of  his  hopeless 
condition;  they  showed  him  he  was  a  slave  to  sin, 
from  which  wretched  bondage,  the  Law,  which  made 
hiir  bitterly  conscious  of  his  condition,  gave  him  no 
assistance  to  free  himself;  (2)  the  "teacher"  was  to 
press  home  to  the  people  that  the  Law,  good  though  it 
was,  if  used  as  a  means  to  open  men's  eyes  to  see  their 
true  condition,  was  not  made  for  them  if  they  were 
reckoned  among  the  righteous — that  is,  if  they  had 
found  acceptance  in  the  Redeemer.  In  the  ease  of 
these  justified  and  sanctified  ones  the  moral  law  was 
written  in  their  hearts  and  was  embodied  in  their  fives. 

But  for  the  lawless. — Now  the  Law  was  not 
made  for  the  holy  and  humble  men  of  heart,  whom  St. 
Paul  trusted  formed  the  main  body  of  the  congregation 
of  believers  in  Ephesus,  and  in  every  city  where  men 
and  women  were  found  who  called  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  who  struggled  to  follow  their  dear 
Master's  footsteps.  It  was  made  centuries  before  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  walked  on  earth,  as  a  great  protest  against 
the  every-day  vices  which  dishonoured  Israel  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  terrible  enumeration 
of  sins  and  sinners  in  these  9th  and  10th  versos,  while 
following  the  order  of  the  ancient  Tables  of  Sinai,  seems 
to  allude  pointedly  to  the  vices  especially  prevalent  in 
that  day  in  the  great  centres  of  the  Roman  empire. 

And  disobedient.  —  More  accurately  rendered, 
unruly,  or  insubordinate. 

For  the  ungodly  and  for  sinners. — These  four 
terms  with  which  the  Apostle  opens  his  sad  list  of 
those  for  whom  the  Law  was  enacted,  generally  denote 
those  who  care  nothing  for  human  law.  and  who  despise 
all  obedience;  who  to  their  careless  neglect  for  all 
constituted  authorities,  unite  irreligion  and  contempt 
for  all  sacred  things. 

For  unholy  and  profane. — The  persons  di 
nated  in  these  terms  are  those  wanting  in  inner  purity 
— men  who  scoff  at  holiness  of  fife  and  character  in  its 
deepest  sense.  These  six  classes  may  be  assumed  in 
general  terms  to  include  the  prohibitions  of  the  first 
four  Commandments  (the  First  Table,  as  it  is  termed  I, 
where  sins  against  God  are  especially  dwelt  upon. 
The  sins  against  man,  which  form  the  subject  of  the 
prohibitions  of  the  Second  Table  (Commandments  Five 
to  Ten),  are  included  in  the  following  enumeration  of 
wrong-doers. 

For  murderers  of  fathers  and  murderers  of 
mothers. — The  original  Greek  expressions  here  re- 
quire the  milder  rendering,  smiters  of  fathers  and 
sin  iters  of  mothers,  and  refer  to  persons  of  various 
who  refuse  all  reverence,  even  all  kindly  treatment,  to 
their  parents.  The  words  of  the  Fifth  Commandment 
exactly  explain  this  unnatural  conduct. 

(10)  "  For  menstealers. — After  enumerating  the 
transgressors  of  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Commandments 
against  murder  and  adultery.  St.  Paul  speaks  of  a  class 
well  known  in  the  Roman  "world  of  his  day — perhaps 
the  worst  class  of  offenders  against  the  Eighth  Com- 
mandment— the  "  slave-dealers." 

For   liars,  for  perjured   persons.— In    these 


St.  Paul's  Tlumks  for 
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Xi$  own  Conversion. 


whoremongers,  for  them  that  defile 
themselves  with  mankind,  for  men- 
stealers,  for  liars,  for  perjured  persons, 
and  if  there  be  any  other  thing  that  is 
contrary  to  sound  doctrine ;  (n>  ac- 
cording to  the  glorious  gospel  of  the 
blessed  God,  which  was  committed  to 


my  trust.  W  And  I  thank  ( 'hrist  Jesus 
our  Lord,  who  hath  enabled  chap.  L  is— Mi 
me, for  that  he  counted  in.-  Pwb  thank* 
faithful, puttingmeinto  the  f^JJj. £J 
ministry ;  <13>  who  was  be-  commission. 
fore  a  blasphemer,  and  a  persecutor,  and 
injurious:  but  I  obtain*  <1  m,  ivy,  because 


inclusive  terms  St.  Paul  apparently  reckons  all  who 
break  the  solemn  Ninth  charge  given  on  Sinai,  which 
forbade  false  witness  against  a  neighbour.  Among  the 
sins  which  especially  excite  the  hot  wrath  of  the  first 
inspired  teachers  of  Christianity,  "want  of  truth" 
appears  singularly  prominent.  One  after  the  other  of 
the  Apostles,  in  different  language,  express  their  deep 
abhorrence  of  this  too  common  sin,  which,  in  St.  John's 
fervid  words,  will  suffice  to  exclude  from  the  city  of 
the  blessed  (Rev.  xxii.  15). 

And  if  there  be  any  other  thing  that  is 
contrary  to  sound  doctrine. — In  this  broad  and 
general  summary,  with  which  St.  Paul  concludes  his 
dreadful  catalogue,  the  prohibition  of  the  Tenth  Com- 
mandment against  "  covetousness "  is  doubtless  in- 
cluded. In  the  words  "  sound  doctrine  "■ — an  expres- 
sion peculiar  to  this  group  of  Epistles — a  sharp 
contrast  is  suggested  to  the  "  sickly  and  unhealthy " 
teaching  of  the  false  teachers,  with  their  foolish  legends 
and  allegories — a  teaching  which  suggested  controversy 
and  useless  disputes,  and  had  no  practical  influence  at 
all  upon  life. 

(H)  According  to  the  glorious  gospel. — All 
that  St.  Paul  had  been  saying  concerning  the  Law — its 
true  work  and  its  only  work — was  no  mere  arbitrary 
conception  of  his  own ;  it  was  simply  a  repetition  of 
the  teaching  of  the  gospel  which  his  Master  had  in- 
trusted to  him,  the  gospel  which  taught  so  clearly  that 
the  Law  was  for  the  condemnation  of  sinners — that  it 
was  for  those  alone  who  do  not  accept  the  easy  yoke 
and  the  light  burden  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

Of  the  blessed  God. — The  whole  sentence  is  more 
accurately  translated,  according  to  the  gospel  of  the 
glory  of  the  blessed  God.  (Comp.  2  Cor.  iv.  4.)  "  The 
glory  of  the  blessed  God,"  whether  as  shown  in  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  or  in  the  riches  of  His  great 
mercy,  is  that  which  is  contained  in  and  revealed  by 
the  gospel ;    in  other  words,  the  "  contents "  of  the 

fospel  is  the  glory  and  majesty  of  God.  God  is  called 
ere  "blessed,"  not  only  on  account  of  His  eternal 
and  changeless  perfection,  but  also  on  account  of  His 
blessed  gift  of  forgiveness,  offered  to  all  sinners  who 
accept  His  gospel  of  love. 

Which  was  committed  to  my  trust. — This 
precious  deposit,  this  "  trust,"  the  gospel  of  the  glory 
of  God,  was  pei'haps,  in  St.  Paul's  eyes,  his  truest  title 
to  honour.  When  we  inquire  more  closely  what  was 
exactly  meant  by  "  the  gospel  committed  to  his  trust," 
something  more  definite  seems  to  be  required  than  the 
general  answer  that  he  was  a  minister  of  the  Church, 
intrusted  with  the  proclamation  of  his  Master's  blessed 
message.  If  this  were  all,  St.  Paul's  loved  title  to 
honour  would  have  been  by  no  means  peculiar  to  him, 
but  would  have  been  shared  by  many  another  in  that 
great  company  of  prophets,  teachers,  and  evangelists 
of  the  Church  of  the  first  days.  St.  Paul  rather,  seems 
to  have  gloried  in  some  peculiar  and  most  precious 
trust.  Was  it  not  possibly  in  that  Gospel  of  "  Luke," 
which  some  of  the  most  venerated  of  the  fathers  tell 
us  St.  Paul  was  accustomed  to  mention  as  the  Gospel 


written  by  him?     (Irenaeus,  Origen.  J. -nun.        It 
perhaps,  this  blessed  privilege  of  having  htm  ju< 
worthy  to  compile,  under  we  direction  of  the   hoi 
Ghost — or,  at  all  events,  largely  to  furnish  Bat 
for — one    of    the    precious    records    of    hi*    adornbl)< 
Master's  earthly  life  and  work  and  suffering  whi.h  St. 
Paul  loved  to  tell  of  as  his  proudest  title  to  honour. 

To  his  own  disciples — as  well  as  to  time  who  <lis. 
puted  his  apostolic  authority — he  would  now  and  again 
refer  to  this,  the  highest  of  all  honours  bestow 
him  by  his  Master;  but  there  the  boasting  of  tin-  hoh 
and  humble  man  of  God  ended.  Though  the  Messed 
evangelist  St.  Paul  knew  liis  work  was  for  all  the  ages. 
the  true  humility  of  the  noble  servant  of  .1. 
in  the  substitution  of  "Luke"'  for  "St.  Paul  '  th. 
scribe's  name  in  place  of  that  of  the  real  author. 

(12>  And  I  thank  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  who 
hath  enabled  me. — Better  rendered.  trim  Mfft  given 
me  strength  within.  The  ancient  authorities  hen-  an' 
divided;  the  majority  omit  the  first  word  of  th. 
the  connecting  "and."  With  or  without  t lii - 
the  sense  is  much  the  same;  for  on  the  words,  "(hi 
gospel  .  .  .  committed  to  my  trust.'"  1 1>«-  Ajxntle 
pauses,  overwhelmed  with  the  flood  of  grateful  memories 
which  such  a  thought  let  loose.  "  How  I  thank  God." 
wrote  St.  Paul,  "  who  hath  strengthened  me  within,  with 
this  power  to  bear  witness  to  my  Master ! — me  of  all 
persons,  who  was  once  a  blasphemer  of  His  royal  name: 
What  an  example  I — your  teaelier,  the  founder  of  tnis 
Church  of  Ephesus — am  of  the  transforming  gra.v  ot 
the  gospel — of  its  sweet,  mighty  power  to  lofgifl 
sins."  It  was  the  thought  of  the  great  love.  ]taastng 
understanding,  of  the  tender,  pitiful  mercy  whieh  suf- 
fered so  wondrous  a  trust  to  he  eommitted  to  the  charge 
of  such  a  sinner,  that  called  forth  the  ejaculation  of 
deep  thankfulness  we  read  in  the  twelfth  and  following 
verses. 

If  we  ask  more  particularly  respecting  th.'  and  way 
in  which  Jesus  Christ  "  enabled."  or  "  sir.  i .. 
Paul  within,"  we  must  think  of  his  strange  poww  "f 
winning  men  to  his  Master's  side ;  we  must  reinemUr 
his  miraculous  gifts  over  disease  and  even  death  j  and 
last,  but  not  least,  that  strength  of  enduranee.  that 
brave,  sweet  patience  which  made  his  life  of  sufferimr 
borne  for  Christ  so  beautiful,  so  touching,  an  example 
for  men. 

For  that  he  counted  me  faithful.  The  All- 
seeing,  knowing  from  the  beginning  that  St.  Paul  would 
continue  steadfast  and  true,  selected  him  as  "  His  chosen 
vessel "  to  bear  His  name  and  the  glad  news  of  H» 
salvation  into  many  lands. 

It  is  observable,  however,  that  this  rmj  J 
this  tmflinching  steadfastness,  which  seems  to  hare 
been  the  reason  why  the  Lord  chose  him  for  his  great 
work,  St.  Paul,  in  a  well-known  and  remarkable  pas- 
sage, refers  to  as  a  gift  of  grace  which  he  had  ob- 
tained in  mercy  of  the  Lord  1 1  Cor.  ri 

(13)  Who  was  before  a  blasphemer,  and  a  per- 
secutor, and  injurious.-In  these  word,  of  bitter 
self-accusation,  St.  Paul   sums  up   the  charac 
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The  Work  of  Christ  Jesus  for 


I.   TIMOTHY,   I. 


Sinners,  of  whom  Paul  was  Chief. 


I  did  it  ignorantly  in  unbelief.  <u)  And 
the  grace  of  our  Lord  was  exceeding 
abundant  with  faith  and  love  which  is 


in  Christ  Jesus.  <15)  This  is  a  faithful 
saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation, 
that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world 


features  of  his  brilliant  career  as  a  young  Pharisee 
leader,  as  a  popular  Jewish  patriot.  The  object  of  his 
intense  hatred  and  of  his  burning  antagonism  during 
these  never-to-be-forgotten  days  was  that  very  Lord, 
from  whom  later  he  had  received  such  unspeakable 
gifts.  He  knew  he  had  been  "  a  blasphemer  "  of  that 
dear  Master  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  terrible  word, 
since,  as  it  has  been  well  said,  that :  "  He  who  had  seen 
Stephen  die  for  Christ,  and  after  this  did  not  cease  to 
pant  like  a  wild  beast  for  the  blood  of  the  Church,  must 
have  known  that  he  had  not  been  guilty  of  simply 
reviling  men  but  of  blaspheming  God."  And  "a 
persecutor,"  for,  to  quote  his  own  words  at  Jerusalem 
( Acts  xxii.  4) :  "I  persecuted  this  way  unto  the  death, 
binding  and  delivering  into  prisons  both  men  and 
women."  (Comp.,  too,  Acts  xxv.  11 :  "I  compelled 
them  to  blaspheme.")  And  "  injurious  "  (or,  more  ac- 
curately rendered,  a  doer  of  outrage),  as  he  must  well 
have  remembered  the  events  referred  to  in  the  history 
of  the  Acts  (ix.  1)  in  the  words :  "  Saul,  yet  breath- 
ing out  threatenings  and  slaughter  against  the  disciples 
of  the  Lord," 

But  I  obtained  mercy.— The  Apostle,  his  heart 
overflowing  with  love  and  gratitude,  contrasts  his 
Master's  mercy  with  his  own  want  of  it  ;  the  "  mercy  " 
shown  to  him  consisting  in  something  very  different  to 
simple  forgiveness  of  a  great  wrong.  In  St.  Paul's 
ease  the  pardon  was  crowned  by  many  a  noble  gift  be- 
stowed by  that  pitiful  King  whom  he  had  so  cruelly 
wronged. 

Because  I  did  it  ignorantly  in  unbelief. — 
This  is  one  of  the  passages  which  throws  a  gleam  of 
light  on  some  of  the  hard  questions  which  perplex  us 
when  we  meditate  on  the  principles  of  the  final  judg- 
ment. Very  little  is  told  us  as  to  the  doom  of  those 
who  have  not  heard,  or  else  have  failed  to  understand, 
the  message  of  Christ.  Still,  from  even  such  scanty 
.caching  as  is  contained  in  the  words  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, and  in  such  passages  as  Matt.  xii.  31,  32 ; 
Luke  xxiii.  34,  we  gather  that  there  is  an  igno- 
rance which  at  least  greatly  modifies  the  guilt  of  un- 
belief; we  learn  at  least  this  much — such  a  sinner  is 
not  out  of  the  pale  of  the  operation  of  divine  mercy 
But  in  spite  of  these  hints — for  they  are  little  more — ■ 
of  the  almost  limitless  area  of  the  divine  mercy, 
great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  press  overmuch  these 
blessed  intimations  of  the  possibility  of  a  mercy  far 
more  extended  than  the  usual  interpretation  of  the 
inspired  utterances  would  lead  us  to  expect ;  for,  after 
all,  the  words  and  teaching  of  the  merciful  Redeemer 
Himself  (Luke  xii.  48)  seem  to  point  to  a  mitigation 
of  punishment,  rather  than  to  a  complete  forgiveness,  of 
sins  committed  under  circumstances  of  perhaps  partial 
ignorance.  "He  that  knew  not,  and  did  commit 
things  worthy  of  stripes,  shall  be  beaten  with  few 
stripes." 

(u)  And  the  grace  of  our  Lord  was  exceeding 
abundant. — The  thought  of  his  Master's  great  love  to 
one  who  once  reviled  Him  so  bitterly,  and  who  had 
spent  his  strength  in  trying  to  undo  His  servants'  work, 
seems  to  have  pressed  with  overwhelming  force  on  St. 
Paul,  who  struggled  to  find  words  which  should  express 
how  deeply  he  felt  the  loving  tenderness  which  had 
transformed  the  cruel  persecutor  into  the  favoured 
Apostle.    The  Greek  word  translated  "  was  exceeding 


abundant"  is  very  rare,  and  possesses  a  superlative 
force. 

With  faith  and  love. — He  sums  up  the  divine 
mercy  showed  to  him  in  the  three  words  :  grace,  faith. 
and  love.  Grace,  the  unspeakable  gift  of  God  to  him ; 
faith  and  love,  the  results  of  the  exceeding  abundant 
gift  of  grace. 

Faith :  not  merely  a  childlike  trust  in  Christ,  but  a 
belief  which  accepted  Christ  as  the  hope  of  an  other- 
wise hopeless  world ;  and  love,  which  includes  love  to 
man  as  well  as  love  to  God,  a  strange  contrast  to  his 
former  cruelty  and  hatred ;  for,  instead  of  blaspheming, 
now  he  believed  on  Him  whom  he  once  reviled,  and 
instead  of  persecuting  the  followers  of  Jesus,  now,  in 
his  great  love  for  them,  he  spent  himself.  Then,  over- 
whelmed with  joy  and  thankfulness  that  he,  the  enemy 
of  God,  had  obtained  the  mercy  and  love  of  God,  and 
conscious,  from  his  own  sweet  and  bitter  experiences, 
what  that  mercy  of  God  bestowed  on  a  sinner  signified, 
he  gave  utterance  to  one  of  those  bright  watchwords 
of  the  faith,  with  which  the  Christians  of  the  first  days 
used  to  comfort  and  encourage  one  another,  and  which, 
perhaps,  better  than  any  other  words,  gave  expression 
to  the  burning  thoughts  which  rose  up  from  his  grate- 
ful heart. 

(15)  This  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of 
aU  acceptation. — This  striking  formula  in  the  Xew 
Testament,  found  only  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  here  and 
in  chap.  iii.  1  ;  iv.  9  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  11 ;  Titus  iii.  8 ;  and  the 
somewhat  similar  expression,  "  these  sayings  [words] 
are  faithful  and  true,"  Rev.  xxi.  5 ;  xxii.  6,  were 
formulas  expressing  weighty  and  memorable  truths, 
well  known  and  often  repeated  by  the  brotherhood  of 
Christians  in  the  first  ages  of  the  faith.  They  were,  no 
doubt,  rehearsed  constantly  in  the  assemblies,  till  they 
became  well-known  watchwords  in  the  various  churches 
scattered  over  the  Mediterranean-washed  provinces 
of  the  Roman  empire;  and  in  these  "sayings"  we 
see,  perhaps,  the  germs  of  the  great  creeds  of 
Christianity.  [1  Tim.  iii.  1,  perhaps,  as  usually  under- 
stood, hardly  falls  under  this  category  of  "  watchwords 
of  the  faith,"  unless  St.  Chrysostom's  interpretation  of 
the  text  be  followed,  which  refers  "  the  faithful  saying  " 
to  the  solemn  truths  which  immediately  preceded  it  in 
chap,  ii.] 

That  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world.— 
This  is  an  unmistakable  allusion  to  the  pre-existence  of 
Christ.  He  came  into  the  world,  leaving  the  glory 
which  he  had  with  the  Father  before  the  world  wa- 
John  xvi.  28;  xvii.  5;  Eph.  i.  3,  4).  And  the  purpose 
for  which  he  came  into  the  world  is  stated  distinctly  in 
the  next  sentence. 

To  save  sinners. — There  are  no  details  given 
respecting  this  salvation.  The  "  sinners "  here  men- 
tioned is  a  broad,  inclusive  term.  It  includes,  besides 
Jews,  the  outeasts  of  the  Gentiles  without  hope  and 
without  God — all  the  lost,  irrespective  of  race  or 
time.  In  the  Lord's  own  blessed  words :  "  The  Son  of 
Man  was  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was 
lost "  (Luke  xix.  10). 

Of  whom  I  am  chief. — The  intense  humility  of 
the  strange,  beautiful  character  of  the  Gentile  Apostle 
prompted  this  bitter  expression.  St.  Paul,  it  has  been 
well  said,  knew  his  own  sins  by  experience,  and  every 
other  man's  per  speculationem.     In  another   place  a 
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to  save  sinners ;  of  whom  I  am  chief. 
'16>  Howbeit  for  this  cause  I  obtained 
mercy,  that  in  me  first  Jesus  Christ 
might  shew  forth  all  longsuffering,  for 
a  pattern  to  them  which  should  here- 
after believe  on  him  to  life  everlasting. 


<17>  Now  unto  the  King  eternal,  im- 
mortal, invisible,  the  only  wise  God,  be 
honour  and  glory  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen.  <18J  This  charge  I  commit  rmto 
thee,  son  Timothy,  according  t<>  th. 
prophecies  which  went  before  on  thee. 


similar  feeling  leads  him  to  style  himself  as  "  less  than 
the  least  of  all  saints  "  (Eph.  iii.  8).  He  had  been  in 
time  past  so  bitter  an  enemy  of  the  Lord  that  no 
preaching  of  the  disciples  was  effectual  to  work  his  con- 
version. In  his  case,  to  overcome  his  intense  hatred  of 
the  Name,  it  needed  a  special  appearance  of  the  Risen 
One. 

(16)  Howbeit  for  this  cause  I  obtained  mercy. 
— In  spite  of  this  deep  consciousness  of  his  guilt,  faith 
and  confidence  in  his  own  salvation  seem  never  to  have 
wavered.  He  speaks  of  this  with  all  certainty,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  tell  us  with  great  clearness  why  Christ  saved 
him,  the  chief  of  sinners. 

That  in  me  first  Jesus  Christ  might  shew 
forth  aU  longsuffering.— If  Christ  could  show  mercy 
to  him,  surely  in  after  times  the  greatest  of  sinners  need 
never  doubt  the  Redeemer's  power  and  will  to  save. 
St.  Paul's  con%'ersion  foretold  many  a  patient  waiting 
on  the  part  of  the  Lord,  much  long-suffering,  which 
would  never  hurry  to  punish  His  enemies,  but  which 
would  tarry  long,  in  the  hope  of  the  sinner  repenting 
while  it  was  yet  time. 

For  a  pattern  to  them  which  should  hereafter 
believe  on  him. — Men  were  to  learn  that  such  con- 
versions as  his  were  to  be  looked  forward  to  as  no 
incommon  occurrences — conversion  of  blasphemers,  of 
persecutors,  whom  the  Lord  would  tarry  long  for,  till 
they,  too,  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  should 
acknowledge  Him.  Thus  to  all  sinners  was  St.  Paul 
a  pattern — an  example  of  the  Lord's  long-suffering,  of 
His  patient  waiting.  His  gracious  Master  had  dealt 
with  him  like  a  king,  who,  when  judging  the  case  of  a 
rebel  city,  pardons  the  chief  rebel.  If  God  would 
redeem  Saul  the  persecutor,  none  need  despair  of 
finding  mercy. 

To  life  everlasting. — And  the  goal — which  lay- 
before  these  poor  redeemed  sinners,  who,  like  St.  Paul, 
in  faith  and  loving  trust  in  Jesus  had  found  peace 
and  acceptance — was  eternal  fife. 

(!7)  Now  unto  the  King. — The  wonderful  chain  of 
thoughts  (verses  12 — 16)  which  so  well  illustrate  the 
great  assertion  of  verse  15 — "  that  Jesus  Christ  came 
into  the  world  to  save  sinners  " — St.  Paul  closes  with 
a  noble  ascription  of  praise  and  thankfulness  to  the 
great  God. 

This  doxology  is  addressed  to  no  one  Person  of  the 
ever  blessed  Trinity,  but  is — as  has  been  said  with 
great  truth — "  a  grand  testimony  to  the  monotheism  of 
St.  Paul :  the  Godhead,  the  Trinity  of  his  worship,  is  a 
sublime  unity.  To  this  Eternal,  Incorruptible  One  be 
glory  and  honour  unto  the  ages  of  the  ages.     Amen." 

Eternal. — More  accurately  rendered,  (to  tlie  King) 
of  the  ages.  The  King  of  the  Ages  is  the  sovereign 
dispenser  and  disposer  of  the  ages  of  the  world. 
There  is  no  reference  at  all  here  to  the  Gnostic 
aeons. 

Immortal  (or  incoi-ruptible). — This  epithet  and  the 
following  one — "  invisible  " — are  connected  with  "  God," 
not,  with  the  preceding  clause,  "  to  the  King  of  the 
Ages."  God  is  immortal,  in  contrast  with  the  beings 
of  earth,  and — 


Invisible,  in  contrast  with  the  visihle  creation.     . 

The  only  wise  God.— r/«r  only  God,  the  most 
ancient  authorities  omitting  "  wise."  "  Only,"  m  in 
chap.  vi.  15 :  "  the  blessed  and  only  potent »- 
only  God,"  a  contrast  to  Qm  multitude  of  created 
spirits,  angels,  principalities,  powers,  &c.  (See  1  Cor 
viii.  5,  6.) 

For  ever  and  ever.— Literally,  to  the  age*  of  the 
ages,  to  all   eternity — a   Hebraistic   Uftmrnm 
duration  of  time  superlatively  (infinitel)  )  long. 

(is)  This  charge  I  commit  unto  thee,  son 
Timothy. — The  nature  of  the  charge  wikh  he  com- 
mitted to  Timothy  must  be  gathered  from  the  solemn 
words  and  thoughts  of  the  foregoing  passage — verses 
15,  16.  The  sum  of  it  was  that  men  should  nut  then 
whole  trust  in  Him  who  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners,  and  who  alone  was  able  to  lead  them  into  ever- 
lasting fife.  There  is  something  verv  solemn  in  St. 
Paul's  pressing  home  this  cliargo  to  Timothy,  and  in- 
voking the  memory  of  the  prophecies  which  went  Ufon 
on  him.  The  charge  was  the  last  precious  heritage,  the 
priceless  treasure  which  the  old  master,  feeling  that  for 
him  the  end  was  not  far  distant,  would  leave  to  his 
favourite  disciple — his  own  dear  son  in  the  faith. 
Anxious  above  measure  for  the  loved  group  of  Asian 
churches,  of  which  Ephesus  was  the  centre,  fort  awing 
that  the  present  perils  and  dangers  from  within  and 
without  would  rapidly  close  round  the  congregation*, 
and  placing  his  greatest  earthly  hope  on  the  steadfast- 
ness and  knowledge  of  his  own  dear  disciple  whom  he 
had  left  there  as  a  shepherd  to  the  sheep,  he  charge* 
his  son  Timothy,  by  the  memory  of  those  strange  pro- 
phetic utterances  which,  years  before,  had  been  made 
over  him  (Acts  xvii.  1, 2)  in  Lystra  or  Derbe.  and  which, 
perhaps,  had  first  induced  him  to  choose  the  young  son 
of  Eunice  as  his  friend  and  companion,  to  hold  fast 
the  blessed  doctrine  which  taught  men  to  put  their 
whole  trust  in  Jesus  Christ. 

According  to  the  prophecies  which  went 
before  on  thee.— These  prophetic  utterance*  eeem  to 
have  been  not  unfrequcnt  in  the  days  of  the  Apostle*. 
and  were  among  the  precious  gifts  which  enriched  and 
encouraged  the  Church  of  the  first  days.  We  re*d  of 
them  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xi.  27,  28),  at  Antiocl 
xiii.  1,  2),  at  Corinth  (1  Cor.  xiv.),  at  Caeearea  (Act* 
xxi.  8— 10).  ,        .        . 

In  the  case  of  Timothy  they  appear  to  have  been  far- 
seeing  glances  into  the  life  and  the  work  and  the 
teaching  of  the  future  Christian  leader;  here  the  last 
named— the  doctrine  and  teaching— is  especially  re- 
ferred to.  The  prophecies  in  question  were  uttered,  no 
doubt,  over  him  at  his  ordination,  and,  possibly,  some  of 
them  at  his  baptism. 

That  thou  by  them  mightest  war  a  good 
warfare— Better  rendered,  that  thou  t»  them,  &c. 
St  Paul  committed  the  sacred  charge  to  Timothy  con- 
cerning the  faith  in  full  confidence  that,  in  accordance 
with  those  well-remembered  glorious  predictions  wnicn 
had  been  made  foretelling  his  future  zeal  and  snece** 
in  the  promulgation  of  the  gospel,  that  in  tneee— 
accoutred    in  these    as    his  spiritual    protection  and 
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Shipwreck  concerning  Faith 


that  thou  by  them  mightest  war  a  good 
warfare ;  (19)  holding  faith,  and  a  good 
conscience ;  which  some  having  put 
away  concerning  faith  have  made  ship- 
wreck :  (20)  of  whom  is  Hymenseus  and 
Alexander ;  whom  I  have  delivered  unto 


A.D.  65. 

1  Or,  desire. 


Satan,   that    they   may   learn    not    to 
blaspheme. 

CHAPTEE  II.— (i)  I  exhort1  there- 
fore, that,  first  of  all,  supplications, 
prayers,     intercessions,   and   giving    of 


armour — Timothy  would  wage  his  warfare  against  sin 
and  evil. 

St.  Paul's  words  in  this  verse  may  be  thus  para- 
phrased :  I  give  this  charge  to  you,  son  Timothy,  in 
accordance  with  those  well-remembered  predictions 
respecting  your  future  steadfastness  in  doctrine  and 
in  life.  I  remind  you  now  of  them.  Do  not  disap- 
point these  grand  hopes — these  prophecies  of  your 
future— but  bear  them  ever  in  your  mind.  Equip 
yourself  in  them  as  your  spiritual  armour,  and  so 
armed,  fight  your  Master's  fight  against  sin  and  evil 
— eine  gute  Ritterschaft,  according  to  Luther. 

The  war  imagery  here  used  St.  Paul  employs  again 
and  again:  the  good  warfare.  (Comp.  chap.  vi.  12.) 
To  the  old,  tried  Apostle  a  Christian's  life  is  a  warfare 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word :  to  eveiy  believer  it 
is  a  weary,  painful  campaign.  In  the  case  of  the 
professed  teachers  a  sleepless  vigilance  was  especially 
demanded. 

(19)  Holding  faith,  and  a  good  conscience.— 
Again,  as  in  verse  5,  the  Apostle  joins  "faith"  and 
"  the  conscience  undefiled."  In  the  mind  of  St.  Paul, 
"  want  of  faith "  was  no  mere  refusal  to  accept  a 
definite  religious  dogma,  but  was  ever  closely  con- 
nected with  impurity  and  the  love  of  sin.  If  a  man 
dares  to  do  wilful  violence  to  his  better  nature  he  must 
not  presume  to  dream  of  faith  saving  him.  The 
thought  expressed  by  another  inspired  teacher  seems 
to  run  constantly  in  the  mind  of  St.  Paul :  "  The  devils 
also  believe  and  tremble." 

Which  some. — "  Some."  A  quiet  reference  here 
is  made  to  those  false  teachers  who  seem  to  have  been 
doing  such  evil  work  at  Ephesus  among  the  Christian 
believers,  and  against  whom  Timothy  is  so  urgently 
warned  to  be  on  his  guard  in  the  6th  and  following 
verses  of  the  chapter. 

Having  put  away.— The  simile  in  St.  Paul's  mind 
is  a  nautical  one.  The  "  good  conscience  "  represents  the 
ballast,  or  cargo,  of  the  ship.  When  tins  is  put  away — 
tossed  overboard — the  vessel  becomes  unmanageable 
and  is  tossed  about,  the  plaything  of  the  waves,  and  in 
the  end  is  wrecked. 

(20)  Of  whom  is  Hymenseus  and  Alexander.— 
Here  the  Apostle  names  two,  as  examples  of  the  utter 
shipwreck  of  all  true  faith — persons  evidently  well 
known  to  Timothy  and  the  members  of  the  Church  at 
Ephesus.  Hymenaeus  is  probably  identical  with  the 
heretic  of  that  name,  charged,  in  the  Second  Epistle 
to  Timothy,  with  teaching  that  the  resurrection  was 
already  passed,  thus  undermining  the  great  hope  which 
Christian  faith  so  firmly  laid  hold  of.  In  the  second 
letter  to  the  Presbyter  presiding  over  the  Ephesian 
congregations  the  fundamental  error  was  specified  on 
account  of  which  this  Hymenseus  was  excommunicated. 

Alexander.— It  would  be  unsafe  positively  to 
identify  this  person  with  the  personal  adversary  of  St. 
Paul  alluded  to  in  the  Second  Epistle,  iv.  14,  there 
spoken  of  as  "  Alexander  the  coppersmith,"  or  with 
the  Alexander  mentioned  in  Acts  xix.  33.  The  name 
was  a  very  common  one.  Of  the  Alexander  of  Acts 
xix.  33  we  know  nothing;  from  the  circumstances  in 


connection  with  which  he  is  there  mentioned,  which 
took  place  some  ten  years  before  this  Epistle  wag 
written,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  Jew. 

Whom  I  have  delivered  unto  Satan.— In  this 
fearful  formula  the  offender  is  delivered  over  to  Satan, 
the  evil  one.  It  is  a  solemn  excommunication  or  expul- 
sion from  the  Church,  accompanied  with  the  inflic- 
tion of  bodily  disease  or  death.  In  ordinary  cases,  the 
offender  was  quietly  expelled  from  the  Christian 
society.  But  an  Apostle,  and  only  an  Apostle,  seems  to 
have  possessed  the  awful  powers  of  inflicting  bodily 
suffering  in  the  forms  of  disease  and  death.  Certain 
special  instances  of  the  exercise  of  these  tremendous 
powers  are  recorded  in  the  cases  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira, 
Elymas,  the  incestuous  person  at  Corinth,  aud  the  men 
here  alluded  to.  The  fear  of  Simon  Magus,  related  in 
Acts  viii.  24,  seems  to  have  been  aroused  by  his  evident 
expectation  that  this  well-known  apostolic  power  would 
be  put  in  force  in  his  case.  It  is,  however,  noticeable 
that  this  punishment  was  not  necessarily,  in  the  case 
of  disease,  an  irrevocable  sentence.  The  true  end  and 
purpose  of  this,  as  of  all  divine  punishments,  was  not 
revenge  for  the  sin,  but  the  ultimate  recovery  of  the 
sinner. 

II. 

(!)  I  exhort  therefore.— Now  Timothy  was  to 
begin  to  carry  out  his  master  St.  Paul's  great  charge — 
the  charge  which  bade  him  teach  all  men  to  put  their 
entire,  their  perfect,  trust  in  the  Saviour  of  sinners — by 
instructing  the  Church  of  Ephesus,  in  the  first  place,  to 
pray  constantly  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 
The  detailed  injunctions  how  the  charge  was  to  be 
carried  out  are  introduced  by  the  Greek  particle  own, 
translated  in  our  version  by  "  therefore ; "   it  may  be 

Paraphrased  thus :  "In  pursuance  of  my  great  charge, 
proceed  by  special  details ;  in  the  first  place,  let  prayers 
for  all  be  offered  by  the  congregation." 

Supplications,  prayers,  intercessions,  and 
giving  of  thanks.— Many  attempts,  some  of  them 
not  very  happy  ones,  have  been  made  by  grammarians 
and  commentators  to  distinguish  between  these  terms, 
each  of  which  denotes  prayer.  On  the  whole,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  the  Greek  word  translated  "  supplica- 
tions" signifies  a  request  for  particular  benefits,  aud 
is  a  special  form  of  the  more  general  word  rendered 
"prayers."  The  third  expression  in  the  English 
version  translated  "  intercessions "  suggests  a  closer 
and  more  intimate  communion  with  God  on  the  part  of 
the  one  praying.  It  speaks  of  drawing  near  God.  of 
entering  into  free,  familiar  speech  with  Him.  The 
Greek  word  suggests  prayer  in  its  most  individual, 
urgent  form.  The  fourth  term,  "  giving  of  thauks." 
expresses  that  which  ought  never  to  be  absent  from  any 
of  our  devotions,  gratitude  for  past  mercies.  Arch- 
bishop Trench  remarks  how  this  peculiar  form  of 
prayer  will  subsist  in  heaven  when,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  all  other  forms  of  prayer  will  have 
ceased  in  the  entire  fruition  of  the  things  prayed  for. 
for  then  only  will  the  redeemed  know  how  much  they 
owe  to  their  Lord.     The  word  cucharist  is  derived  from 
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thanks,  be  made  for  all  men ;  <2>  for 
Chap.  ii.  1—8.  kings,  and/o?-  all.  that  are 
SeSpeSg  m  authority;i  that  we  may 
public  prayer,    lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable 


Public  Prayer. 


1  Or, eminent  place. 


the  Greek  word  used  in  this  place — eucJiaristia — for 
in  the  Holy  Communion  the  Church  embodies  its 
highest  act  of  thanksgiving  for  the  highest  benefits 
received. 

For  all  men. — Professor  Reynolds  well  com- 
ments on  the  hardness  of  the  task  set  us  here — "  It  is 
difficult  for  us  always  to  love  all  men,  to  think  of  all 
men  as  equally  dear  to  God,  or  to  regard  all  men  as 
equally  capable  of  being  blessed.  Timothy,  after  read- 
ing this  letter,  probably  walked  along  the  marble 
colonnade  of  the  great  temple  of  Artemis,  or  heard  the 
hum  of  some  twenty  thousand  Asiatic  Greeks  crowded 
in  the  vast  theatre  to  witness  the  gladiatorial  fight,  or 
encountered  a  procession  of  Bacchantes,  or  turned  into 
the  synagogue  on  the  side  of  the  Coresias  and  saw  the 
averted  looks,  and  felt  the  bitter  hatred  of  some  old 
friends.  "We,  with  some  knowledge  of  the  modern 
world,  have  to  look  into  the  '  hells '  upon  earth ;  to 
survey  the  gold-fields  and  battle-fields;  the  African 
slave-hunts;  the  throngs  and  saloons  of  Pekin,  Cal- 
cutta, and  Paris;  the  monasteries  of  Tibet;  and  make 
prayers,  petitions,  intercessions,  and  thanksgivings,  too, 
on  behalf  of  all  men.  In  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel, 
Timothy  received  this  quiet  injunction  from  the  Apostle 
Paul.  Now  the  once  whispered  word  peals  like  the 
voice  of  many  waters  and  mighty  thunderings  over  the 
whole  Church  of  God." 

(2)  For  kings,  and  for  all  that  are  in  authority. 
— Without  any  special  reference  to  the  Roman  empe- 
rors, the  expression  simply  directs  that  prayer  should  be 
offered  in  all  Christian  congregations  for  the  supreme 
authorities  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  especially  of 
that  particular  province  in  which  the  church,  where  the 
prayer  was  offered,  happened  to  be  situate.  Josephus 
especially  mentions  how  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the 
Jews  to  pray  for  Roman  magistrates  led  to  the  great 
war  with  the  empire  which  ended  in  their  destruction 
as  a  separate  nation. 

A  well-known  passage  in  the  Apology  of  Tertullian, 
written  about  a  century  and  a  quarter  after  St.  Paul 
sent  his  first  letter  to  Timothy,  shows  how  well  and 
carefully  this  charge  of  the  great  teacher,  written  to  the 
Church  in  Ephesus,  was  kept  in  distant  Carthage : — "We 
Christians  ....  do  intercede  for  all  the  emperors 
that  their  lives  may  be  prolonged,  their  government  be 
secured  to  them,  that  their  families  maybe  preserved  in 
safety,  their  senates  faithful  to  them,  their  armies 
brave,  their  people  honest,  and  that  the  whole  empire 
may  be  at  peace,  and  for  whatever  other  things  are 
desired  by  the  people  or  the  Caesar." 

Early  in  the  second  century.  Polycarp  of  Smyrna 
hears  similar  testimony  to  this  practice  in  the  early 
Church  of  praying  publicly  for  their  heathen  rulers : — 
"  Pray  for  all  the  saints ;  pray,  too,  for  all  kings  and 
powers  and  rulers,  and  for  your  persecutors,  and  those 
that  hate  you,  and  for  your  cruel  enemies." 

That  we  may  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable 
life.— What  now  is  the  special  object  of  this  prayer 
for  those  in  high  authority  and  power?  First,  that 
through  their  wise  rule  the  Christians  might  enjoy 
peace ;  and,  second,  that  the  temper  of  the  people  who 

E  rayed  thus  for  the  ruling  powers  might  be  so  affected 
y  the  constant  repetition  of  such  prayers:   that  all 


life  in  all  godliness  and  bOMlty. 
this  is  good  and  acceptable  in  the  sight 
of  God  our  Saviour;  <*>  who  will  have 
all  men  to  be  saved,  and  to  come  unto 


thoughts  of  revolt  and  resistance  would  he  jrradually 
stamped  out.  ' 

St.  Paul  knew  whom  he  was  addressing.  The  Ohm. 
tian  congregations  of  his  age  were  largely  made  up 
of  Jews.  An  intense  longing  to  throw  <»ff  the  joke  of 
Rome  pervaded  the  whole  nation.  The  terrible  erenta 
of  the  year  70  (only  four  or  five  years  at  most  from 
the  time  of  writing  this  Epistle)  show  how  deep-seated 
was  their  hatred  of  the  stranger.  No  Chr 
ever,  was  implicated  in  that  fatal  rebellion ;  so  thoroughly 
had  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  and  his  fellow  Apostles 
done  its  work  among  the  Jewish  fattwWM  <>f  th.- 
Crucified. 

In  all  godliness  and  honesty.— The  word 
rendered  "honesty"  is  better  translated  mi 
decorum.  These  words  are  only  and  bv  fit  Paul  in 
his  Pastoral  Epistles,  where  "godliness"  ONB 
times,  and  "gravity"  three  times.  The  sphere,  so  to 
speak,  in  which  St.  Paul's  ideal  Christian  most  walk 
during  his  quiet,  unobtrusive  pilgrimage,  was  reverence 
and  decorum. 

(3)  For  this  is  good  and  acceptable.— That 
prayer  be  offered  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men 
is  good  and  acceptable  before  God. 

In  the  sight  of  God  our  Saviour.— Here,  as  in 
chap.  i.  1,  this  title  of  "Saviour"  is  given  to  the 
Father,  and  is  in  this  place  singularly  applicable,  as  it 
immediately  precedes  the  famous  statement  of  the  next 
verse,  respecting  the  boundless  mercy  of  the  Eternal 

(*)  Who  will  have  .all  men  to  be  saved,  and 
to  come  unto  the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
Here  St.  Paul  gives  some  explanation  of  his  exhorta- 
tion, that  "the  congregation  should  prav  for  all  men." 
Our  prayers  after  all — for  those  far  off,  as  well  as  for 
those  near — will  be  in  strict  harmony  with  the  will  of 
God.  "Imitate  God,"  writes  St.  Chrysostom ;  "  if  He 
wills  that  all  men  should  be  saved,  it  is  surely  natural 
that  prayer  should  be  offered  for  all ;  if  H>  willed  that 
all  should  be  saved,  do  thou  will  it  now;  and  if  in 
earnest  thou  wiliest  it,  then  pray." 

One  or  two  points  must  ever  l>e  held  in  mind  when 
this  great  statement  of  St.  Paul-  is  Mad  as  a  proof 
of  "  Universal  Redemption.*'  We  must  rememW  tfca 
position  it  occupies  in  the  argument,  it  Uingonly  in- 
troduced as  a  reason  for  the  exhortation  to  pray  for  all 
Then  the  words  must  be  looked  at  very  ear-fully  <  tod's 
will  is  not  to  save  («d*»»)  all— if  that  had  been  Hi* 
sovereign  will  He  would  have  saved  all ;  but  His  will 
is  that  all  should  be  saved— all  should  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth:  not  to  the  knowledge  af  the 
mere  theoretical,  but  of  the  practical  and  saving  truth 
as  revealed  in  the  gospel.  "  In  other  word*,  through 
the  sacrifice  and  the  death  of  Christ  all  are  rendered 
capable  of  salvation  {salvabiles) ;  that  some  are  indis- 
putably not  saved,  is  not  due  to  any  outward  circnm 
scription  or  ineffieacy  of  the  divine  will,  hut  to  mans 
rejection  of  the  special  means  of  salvation  which  God 
has  been  pleased  to  appoint,  and  to  which  it  is  Mjh 
divine  will  that  man's  salvation  should  be  hnuted. 
Redemption  is  universal,  yet  conditional— all  mow 
be  saved,  yet  all  will  not  be  saved,  because  all  will 
not  conform  to  God's  appointed  condition.  —Btshoj, 
Ellicott 
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Why  Prayer  must 


I.   TIMOTHY,   II. 


be  made  for  all. 


the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  ^  For 
there  is  one  God,  and  one  mediator 
between  God  and  men,  the  man  Christ 
Jesus ;  (6)  who  gave  himself  a  ransom 
for  all,   to  be  testified1   in  due  time. 


1  Or,  a  testimony. 


W  Whereunto  I  am  ordained  a  preacher, 
and  an  apostle,  (I  speak  the  truth  in 
Christ,  and  lie  not;)  a  teacher  of  the 
Gentiles  in  faith  and  verity.  <8)  I  will 
therefore  that  men  pray  every  where, 


(5)  For  there  is  one  God,  and  one  mediator 
between  God  and  men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus. 
— "  For."  This  gives  the  reason  why  it  is  good  and  well- 
pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God  that  Christians  should 
pray  for  all — for  there  is  one  Saviour,  God  the  Father, 
who  wills  that  all  should  be  saved,  and  there  is  one 
Mediator,  Christ  Jesus,  who  has  given  Himself  as  ran- 
som for  all.  Surely  then,  to  us  who  call  ourselves  by 
the  name  of  Christ,  the  fate  of  the  heathen  who  as  yet 
know  not  Christ  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indifference. 
We  must  in  our  praise  and  prayer  include  these 
strangers  whom  the  Father  wills  should  come  to  Him, 
for  whose  sake  the  Son  has  given  his  life. 

The  man  Christ  Jesus. — St.  Paul  with  special  em- 
phasis speaks  of  the  "  one  Mediator  between  God  and 
man  "  as  "  the  man  Christ  Jesus,"  no  doubt  wishing  to 
bring  into  prominence  the  true  humanity  of  the  Lord. 
It  is  also  a  silent  refutation  of  the  docetic  errors  of  some 
■of  the  false  teachers,  of  whose  doctrines  Timothy  was 
to  beware.  These  would  have  persuaded  men  that  the 
Christ  Jesus  who  was  nailed  to  the  cross  was  no  man, 
but  simply  a  phantom. 

The  human  nature  of  Christ  is  also  specially  men- 
tioned because  in  this  state  He  performed  His  office  as 
Mediator.  In  the  statement  of  the  next  verse  we  find 
another  reason  for  St.  Paul's  allusion  here  to  the  fact 
of  the  Mediator  being  a  man.  The  Messiah  must  have 
taken  the  human  nature  upon  Him  before  He  could 
have  suffered  that  death  which  was  the  ransom  of  all. 
Again,  the  human  nature  of  the  Mediator  is  brought 
forward  to  show  that  the  mediatorial  office  extended 
over  the  whole  human  race — a  grand  thought,  expressed 
in  the  following  words — "  who  gave  Himself  a  ransom 
for  all." 

(d)  "Who  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all.— 
The  declaration  (of  verse  5)  that  there  was  one  God  for 
fallen  man  would  have  been  scarcely  a  joyful  proclama- 
tion had  it  not  been  immediately  followed  by  the 
announcement  that  between  that  one  God  and  sinning 
man  there  was  a  mediator.  Now  (in  verse  6)  we  have 
in  a  few  words  the  inspired  description  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Mediator  performed  His  office  and  work ; 
of  His  own  free  sovereign  will ;  He  yielded  up  Himself 
to  death  as  the  price  of  the  redemption  of  all  man- 
kind— His  life  in  exchange  for  their  forfeited  lives. 

St.  Paul's  teaching  here  is  very  definite,  and  is  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  much  of  the  popular  (so-called) 
theology  of  the  day,  which  rejects  this  great  Christian 
doctrine,  so  clearly  taught  here  by  St.  Paul,  of  a 
"satisfactio  vicaria."  This  teaching  asserts,  that 
without  pleading  the  death  of  Christ,  we  may,  if  we 
please,  approach  and  find  access  to  the  Father,  and 
such  teaching  as  this  passage  shows  is  irreconcilable 
with  gospel  truth. 

To  be  testified  in  due  time.— Better  rendered, 
"  witness  of  which  was  to  be  borne  in  its  own  times. 
The  meaning  of  the  words  is,  "  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
eternal  counsels,  gave  Himself  to  death  as  the  price  of 
the  redemption  of  fallen  man ;  at  the  appointed  and 
fitting1  season  He  endured  this  death — this  death  was 
the  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  tremendous  offering 
made  in  the  counsels  of  the  eternal  and  ever-blessed 


Trinity.  So  St.  Chrysostom,  who  asserts  that  "the 
witness  to  be  borue  "  was  given  in  the  death  and  suf- 
fering of  the  Lord. 

(?)  "Whereunto  I  am  ordained  a  preacher,  and 
an  apostle  .  .  . — Whereunto,  or  "for  which  witness." 
To  announce  which  witness — the  witness  being  the 
suffering  and  the  death  of  Christ — St.  Paul  was 
ordained  an  Apostle — the  reference  beiug  entirely  to 
what  preceded. 

I  speak  the  truth  .  .  .  and  lie  not.— The  warmth 
with  which  St.  Paul  here  asserted  his  divinely  conferred 
commission  _as  preacher  and  Apostle,  was  not  called 
out  by  any  desire  on  his  part  to  seize  an  occasion 
of  asserting  in  the  presence  of  his  enemies,  the  false 
heretical  teachers  of  Ephesus,  his  especial  rank  and 
prerogatives  as  an  Apostle  chosen  and  commissioned  by 
the  Most  High.  These  fiery  and  earnest  words  had  no 
private  reference  to  him,  St.  Paul,  or  to  his  especial 
claims  to  be  heard,  but  were  uttered  solely  in  view  of  the 
surpassing  magnitude  of  the  message  with  which  he  was 
charged — solely  to  bear  a  weighty  and  imposiug  testi- 
mony to  the  truth  of  his  assertion,  which  so  many  were 
ready  and  eager  to  dispute — the  assertion  that  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  was  a  message  of  glad  tidings, 
was  an  offer  of  salvation,  not  to  a  people,  but  to  a 
world. 

A  teacher  of  the  Gentiles.  —  This  specifies 
more  clearly  the  especial  duties  of  his  apostleship,  not 
perhaps  without  some  reference  to  the  peculiar  fitness 
which  marked  him  out  as  the  declarer  of  the  divine  will 
in  respect  to  this  gracious  offer  of  redemption  to  the  isles 
of  the  scattered  countless  Gentiles. 

In  faith  and  verity. — Better  rendered,  in  faith 
and  truth.  These  words  specify  the  sphere  in  which 
the  Apostle  performed  his  great  mission.  The  first, 
"  in  faith,"  refers  to  St.  Paul's  own  personal  faith  iu 
Jesus — the  grand  motive  power  of  his  life  and  work ; 
the  second,  "  in  truth,"  refers  to  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity— to  the  well-known  facts  of  the  gospel  story.  Or, 
in  other  words,  St.  Paul  carried  on  his  ceaseless  labours, 
within  gathering  fresh  and  ever  fresh  strength  from 
the  exhaustless  spring  of  his  own  loving,  mighty  faith 
in  Jesus,  and  without  appealing  to  the  generally  well- 
known  incidents  of  the  life,  death,  and  resurrection  of 
Jesus,  the  truth  of  which  all  might  test.  In  those 
days  there  were  even  many  eye-witnesses  of  the  Passion 
still  living. 

(8)  I  will  therefore. — The  Apostle  here  again 
turns  to  the  subject  of  "  public  prayer,"  now  giving 
directions  respecting  the  persons  who  should  offer  their 
prayers,  and  also  telling  them  how  these  public  requests 
to  God  should  be  made.  "  I  will  therefore  "  expresses 
on  St.  Paul's  part  no  mere  wish  or  desire,  but  it  is  the 
expression  of  his  solemn  apostolical  authority.  It  might 
be  rendered,  I  desire  therefore. 

That  men  pray  every  where  .  .  . — Better  ren- 
dered, in  every  place.  The  greater  liberty  which 
women,  under  the  teaching  of  Christ,  had  enjoyed;  the 
new  position  they  occupied  in  the  Christian  common- 
wealth ;  the  distinguished  services  many  of  them  had 
been  permitted  to  accomplish  in  the  Master's  service — 
in  such  instances  as  the  Marys,  Dorcas,  Priscilla,  Lydia, 
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The  Men  are  to  Pray  in  Public.  I.    TIMOTHY,    II.  The  Womm  are  to  Preserve  Sikn*. 


lifting  up  holy  hands,  without  wrath  and 
Chap.  ii.  8-15.  doubting.  «9>  In  like  man- 
Of  the  part  to  ner  also,  that  women  adorn 
s^fnSblic  themselves  in  modest  ap- 
prayer.  parel,  with  shamefacedness 

and  sobriety;  not  with  broided1  hair,  or 


1  Or,  plaited. 


gold,  or  pearls,  or  costly  array ;  <10>  but 
(which  becometh  women  professing  god- 
liness) with  good  works.  "  Lei  Um 
woman  learn  in  silence  with  all  subjec- 
tion. <12>  But  I  suffer  not  a  woman  to 
teach,  nor  to  usurp  authority  over  the 


and  others — had  no  doubt  contributed  to  a  certain  self- 
assertion  on  the  part  of  female  converts  in  the  Ephesian 
congregations,  which  threatened  grave  disorders  in  the 
conduct  of  divine  worship.  St.  Paul,  in  his  directions  re- 
specting divine  service  in  the  Christian  assemblies,  fol- 
lows the  custom  here  of  the  Jewish  synagogue,  where 
women  were  forbidden  to  speak.  Men,  said  St.  Paul, 
in  every  place  where  a  congregation  in  the  name  of 
Christ  was  gathered  together,  were  to  be  the  offerers 
of  prayer.  The  word  "  everywhere  "  seems  a  memory 
of  the  Lord's  words  to  the  woman  of  Samaria, 
"  Believe  me,  the  hour  cometh  when  ye  shall  neither 
in  this  mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem,  worship  the 
Pather." 

Lifting  up  holy  hands.— It  was  the  Jewish 
practice,  not  only  in  taking  a  solemn  oath — or  in  bless- 
ing— but  also  in  prayer,  to  lift  up  the  hands — Compare 
Psalm  xxviii.  2  ;  lxiii.  4.  This  seems  to  have  been  ge- 
nerally adopted  by  the  early  Christians  as  the  attitude 
in  prayer.  See  Clem.  Rom.,  To  the  Corinthians,  chap, 
xxix.  "Holy  hands-"  see  Psalm  xxiv.  4;  xxvi.  6; 
"  holy  " — that  is,  unstained  with  wanton  sins. 

Without  wrath  and  doubting.— Here  allusion 
is  doubtless  made  to  religious  disputes  and  contentions 
among  the  believers  themselves — "  doubting  "  is  better 
translated  by  disputing.  These  angry  feelings  can  have 
no  place  in  the  heart  of  one  who  really  prays,  whether 
in  public  or  in  private. 

(9)  In  like  manner  also,  that  women. — The 
Apostle  continues  his  official  injunctions  in  reference  to 
public  prayer.  "  Likewise,"  he  goes  on  to  say, "  I  desire 
that  women,  when  they  pray" — women  also  in  the  con- 
gregation had  their  duties  as  well  as  the  men — while 
the  latter  were  directed  to  conduct  and  lead  the  public 
prayer,  the  women  who  worshipped  with  them  were 
enjoined,  as  their  part  of  the  solemn  service,  to  be 
present,  adorned  with  neatness  of  apparel  and  modesty 
of  demeanour,  and  the  holy  reputation  of  kind  deeds. 

Adorn  themselves  in  modest  apparel.— This 
direction  to  Christian  women  was  not  intended  to  apply 
to  their  ordinary  dress  in  the  world,  but  simply  ex- 
plained to  the  sisters  of  the  Ephesian  flock  that  their 
place  in  public  worship  was  one  of  quiet  attention — 
that  their  reverence  and  adoration  must  be  shown  not 
by  thrusting  themselves  forward  with  a  view  to  public 
teaching  or  public  praying,  but  by  being  present  and 
taking  part  silently—  avoiding  especially  in  these  ser- 
vices anything  like  a  conspicuous  dress  or  showy  orna- 
ments— anything,  in  fact,  which  would  be  likely  to 
arouse  attention,  or  distract  the  thoughts  of  others. 

With  shamefacedness  and  sobriety.— These 
expressions  denote  the  inward  feelings  with  which  the 
Apostle  desires  the  devout  Christian  women  to  come  to 
divine  service  ;  the  first  signifies  "  the  innate  shrinking 
from  anything  unbecoming."  The  second,  sobriety, 
includes  the  idea  of  self-restraint — the  conquest  over 
all  wanton  thought  and  desire. 

Not  with  broided  hair.— Comp.  1  Pet.  iii.  3; 
Isa.  iii.  24.  "  Broided:"  the  modern  form  is  "braided." 
Some  modem  editions  give  "  broidered,"  apparently  by 
mistake. 
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Or   gold.— Probably,   the   "  gold  "   is  supposed  to 
be  twined  among  the  plaits  of  the  hair.     These  ela- 
borate adornments,  so  likely  to  .-.-it.-h  the  eye  at  divine 
worship,  were  quite  inconsistent  with  Christian  Minpli 
city,  besides  being  calculated  to  distract  the  attention  of 
their  fellow  worshippers,  male  as  well  as  female.    ( )n  i  hi> 
question  of  seemly,  quiet  apparel,  in  an  assembly 
ered  for  divine  worship,  see  the  difficult  v. 
xi.  10,  where  anotlier  and  a   still   graver   rea- 
modest  demeanour  and  apparel  of  women  is  alleged — 
"  because  of  the  angels." 

Pearls,  or  costly  array.— Ear-rings,  necklaces, 
bracelets,  are  included  here;    these  costly  ornanw-ii. 
were  worn  by  the  ladies  of  the  luxurious  age  in  which 
St.  Paul  lived,  in  great  profusion. 

(io)  But  (which  becometh  women  professing 
godliness)  with  good  works.— That  is  to  amy. 
"  Let  them  adorn  themselves  in  that  which  is  befit  tin- 
women  who  profess  godliness—  viz.,  in  good  works."  The 
Apostle,  still  speaking  of  women's  true  part  in  puh- 
lic  divine  service — urges  that  their  works  should  1m>  in 
accord  with  their  words  of  prayer — tells  them  that  a 
woman's  truest  and  most  beautiful  ornament  consulted 
in  those  tender  works  of  mercy  and  pity — her  peculiar 
province — in  other  words,  that  they,  like  Dorcas  of 
Joppa,  whose  praise  is  in  the  Book  of  Life.  "  should  be 
full  of  good  works  and  alms  deeds  "  (Acts  ix.  36). 

(11)  Let  the  woman  learn  in  silence.— The 
thought  of  public  ministration  is  still  in  the  Apostle's 
mind,  when  he  gives  this  injunction.  The  very  ques- 
tioning on  difficult  points  is  forbidden  thorn  nt  the  puhlie 
assembly  (1  Corinth,  xiv.  35).  So  averse  was  St.  Paul 
to  anything  which  might  mar  the  quiet  solemnity  of 
these  meetings  for  prayer  and  praise  and  authoritative 
instruction. 

This  prohibition  to  speak  publicly  in  assemblies  for 
prayer  and  praise  in  the  case  of  Christian  women,  was 
renewed  in  the  North  African  Church,  at  the  Council 
of  Carthage,  held  A.D.  398.  The  same  Coun.il.  how- 
ever,  specially  permitted  women  to  teach  those  of  their 
own  sex  in  private ;  indeed,  the  power  to  teach  "  ignorant 
and  rustic  women"  was  required  as  one  qualification 
in  deaconesses.  The  employment  of  deaconesses  as 
private  instructors  seems  to  have  been  the  custom 
generally  in  the  Eastern  Churches. 

(12)  But  I  suffer  not  a  woman  to  teach,  nor  to 
usurp  authority  over  the  man,  but  to  be  in 
silence.— The  whole  purpose  of  these  weighty  admo- 
nitions of  the  great  founder  of  the  Gentile  Okmmm 
relegates  Christian  women  to  their  own  legitimate  sphere 
of  action  and  influence — the  quiet  of  their  own  homes. 
St.  Paul  caught  well  the  spirit  of  his  Master  here.  He 
raised  once  and  for  ever  the  women  of  Christ  out  of  the 
position  of  degradation  and  intellectual  inferior!- 

had  occupied  in  the  various  pagan  systems  of  the  East 
and  West,  and  taught  with  all  the  weight  of  an  Apostle— 
of  an  accredited  teacher  of  divine  wisdom— that  woman 
was  a  fellow-heir  with  man  of  the  glories  of  the  kingdom. 
—where  sex  would  exist  no  longer:  but  while  teaching 
this  great  and  elevating  truth,  St,  Paul  shows  what  i* 
the  only  proper  sphere  in  which  woman  should  work,  anu 


Trie  Reason  for  tlie 


I.    TIMOTHY,   III. 


Subordination  of  Women. 


man,  but  to  be  in  silence.  (13)  For  Adam 
was  first  formed,  then  Eve.  ^  And 
Adam  was  not  deceived,  but  the  woman 
being  deceived  was  in  the  transgression, 
(is)  Notwithstanding  she  shall  be  saved 


in  childbearing,  if  they  continue  in 
faith  and  charity  and  holiness  with 
sobriety. 

CHAPTEE  III.— (i)  This   is  a  true 


in  which  she  should  exercise  her  influence  and  power ; 
while  man's  work  and  duties  lay  in  the  busy  world 
without,  woman's  work  was  exclusively  confined  to  the 
quiet  stillness  of  home.  The  Apostle  then  proceeds  to 
ground  these  injunctions  respecting  the  duties  in  public 
and  pi'ivate  of  the  two  sexes  upon  the  original  order  of 
creation,  and  upon  the  circumstances  which  attended 
the  fall. 

(13>  For  Adam  was  first  formed,  then  Eve.— 
The  Holy  Spirit  seems  often  (comp.  especially  Gal.  iii. 
16  and  following  verses,  and  iv.  22  and  following 
verses,  and  1  Cor.  x.  1 — 10)  to  have  moved  St.  Paul 
to  weave  into  the  tapestry  of  his  arguments  and  ex- 
hortations to  the  different  churches,  facts  and  principles 
drawn  from  Old  Testament  history.  His  early  training 
in  the  great  Rabbinical  schools  of  Jerusalem  had  well 
supplied  him  with  a  vast  store  of  this  Old  Testament 
learning. 

The  argument  here  based  on  priority  of  creation  is 
much  assisted  by  the  additional  statement  of  1  Cor. 
xi.  9,  "  neither  was  the  man  created  for  the  woman,  but 
the  woman  for  the  man."  This  teaching  of  St.  Paul's 
respecting  the  public  position  of  woman  as  regards  man, 
in  which  he  shows  that  she  is  to  hold  a  subordinate 
place — is  based  upon  no  arbitrary  human  speculation, 
but  upon  God's  original  order  in  creation — that  divine 
order  which  first  created  man,  and  after  man's  creation, 
formed  woman  as  his  helpmeet. 

(!*)  And  Adam  was  not  deceived. — Priority  in 
creation  was  the  ground  alleged  by  St.  Paul  as  the  reason 
why  the  woman  was  never  to  exercise  authority  over 
man,  the  eldest  born  of  God.  "  Adam  was  not 
deceived ;  "  the  Apostle  now  refers  to  the  general  basis 
of  his  direction  respecting  the  exclusion  of  women 
from  all  public  praying  and  teaching  contained  in 
verses  9 — 12.  The  argument  here  is  a  singular  one — 
Adam  and  Eve  both  sinned,  but  Adam  was  not 
deceived.  He  sinned,  quite  aware  all  the  while  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  sin  he  was  voluntarily  committing. 
Eve,  on  the  other  hand,  was  completely,  thoroughly 
deceived  (the  preposition  with  which  the  Greek  verb 
is  compounded  here  conveying  the  idea  of  thorough- 
ness)— she  succumbed  to  the  serpent's  deceit.  Both 
were  involved  in  the  sin,  but  only  one  (Eve)  allowed 
herself  to  be  deluded.  So  Bengel,  "  Deceptio  indicat 
minus  robur  in  intellectu,  atque  hie  nervus  est  cur 
mulieri  non  lieeat  docere."  Prof.  Reynolds  thus  com- 
ments on  the  argument  of  the  Apostle  j — "  This  may 
sound  to  our  ears  a  far-fetched  argument,  when  used 
to  discountenance  female  usurpation  of  intellectual 
supremacy.  It  was,  however,  a  method  current  at 
the  time  to  look  for  and  find  in  the  Scriptures 
the  concrete  expressions  of  almost  all  philosophical 
judgments.  At  the  present  day  we  could  hardly  find 
a  more  vivid  illustration  of  the  essential  difference 
between  the  masculine  and  feminine  nature.  If  there 
be  this  distinction  between  the  sexes,  that  distinction 
still  furnishes  the  basis  of  an  argument  and  a  reason 
for  the  advice  here  rendered.  The  catastrophe  of 
Eden  is  the  beacon  for  all  generations  when  the  sexes 
repeat  the  folly  of  Eve  and  Adam,  and  exchange  their 
distinctive  position  and  functions." 
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(is)  Notwithstanding  she  shaU  be  saved  in 
childbearing. — The  last  words  are  more  accurately 
and  forcibly  rendered — through  the  childbearing.  With 
that  tender  and  winning  courtesy  to  which,  no  doubt, 
humanly  speaking,  the  great  missionary  owes  so  much 
of  his  vast  influence  over  human  hearts,  St.  Paul,  now 
anxious  lest  he  had  wounded  with  his  severe  words  and 
stern  precepts  his  Ephesian  sisters  in  Christ,  closes 
his  charge  to  women  with  a  few  touching  words,  bright 
with  the  glorious  promise  they  contained.  Though 
their  life  duties  must  be  different  from  those  of  men — yet 
for  them,  too,  as  for  men,  there  was  one  glorious  goal; 
but  for  them — the  women  of  Christ — the  only  road  to  the 
goal  was  the  faithful,  true  carrying  out  of  the  quiet  home 
duties  he  had  just  sketched  out  for  them.  In  other 
words,  women  will  win  the  great  salvation ;  but  if  they 
would  win  it,  they  must  fulfil  their  destiny ;  they  must 
acquiesce  in  all  the  conditions  of  a  woman's  life — in 
the  forefront  of  which  St.  Paid  places  the  all-important 
functions  and  duties  of  a  mother. 

This  is  apparently  the  obvious  meaning  of  the 
Apostle's  words — all  this  lies  on  the  surface— but 
beneath  all  this  the  reverent  reader  can  hardly  fail  to 
see  another  and  deeper  reference  (the  presence  of  the 
article,  "through  the  childbearing,"  gives  us  the  clue) 
— "she  shall  be  saved  by  the  childbearing"  (the  Incar- 
nation) by  the  relation  in  which  woman  stood  to  the 
Messiah,  in  consequence  of  the  primal  prophecy  that 
her  seed  (not  man's)  should  bruise  the  serpent's  head 
(Gen.  iii.  15),  the  peculiar  function  of  her  sex,  from  its 
relation  to  her  Saviour,  "shall  be  the  medium  of  her 
salvation."     (See  Bishop  Ellicott,  in  loco.) 

If  they  continue  in  faith  and  charity  and 
holiness  with  sobriety. — But  let  no  one  think  that 
the  true  saintly  woman,  painted  with  such  matchless 
skill  by  St.  Paul,  satisfies  the  conditions  of  her  life  by 
merely  fulfilling  the  duties  of  a  mother. 

She  must  besides,  if  she  would  win  her  crown,  hold 
fast  to  the  Master's  well-known  teaching,  which  enjoins 
on  all  His  own  disciples,  men  as  well  as  women,  faith 
and  love,  holiness  and  modesty.  The  last  word,  "  mo- 
desty," or  discretion,  or  sobriety  (all  poor  renderings  of 
the  Greek  sophrosune,  which  includes,  besides,  the  idea 
of  a  fight  with  and  a  victory  over  self),  brings  back  the 
thoughts  to  the  beautiful  Pauline  conception  of  a  true 
woman,  who  wins  her  sweet  and  weighty  power  in  the 
world  by  self-effacement. 

III. 

(i)  This  is  a  true  saying.— There  is  no  reason 
why  the  rendering  of  this  formula  adopted  in  chap. 
i.  15,  " faithful  is  this  saying,"  should  be  altered  lure. 
The  "faithful  saying"  here  refers  to  the  wish  for  high 
and  arduous  work  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  declares 
such  a  wish  to  be  a  noble  one ;  for  the  office  in  question 
was  a  beautiful  one,  and  honourable,  and  in  those  days 
meant  stern  and  ceaseless  work,  grave  and  constant 
danger.  It  was  no  doubt  one  of  the  well-known  sayings 
among  the  brethren  of  the  first  days,  and  not  impro- 
bably, with  the  other  "  faithful  sayings  "  of  this  group 
of  Epistles, formed  a  part  of  their  liturgy,  and  was  woven 
into  some  of  their  special  prayers  offered  in  public. 
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for  a  /Wyter. 


Chap.  iii.  1—13.     The  saying,   If   a    man 
qualifications  of  bishops  desire     the     office 

or    presbyters   (elders)   1      «  ■,.  ■,  , 

—7),  and  of   deacons   8   °i     a      bishop,      he 

—13).  desireth     a     srood 


1  Or,  moduL 


work.      (2)    A   bishop    then    must    be 
blameless,  the   husband  of   one    wife, 
vigilant,    sober,     of    good    belnn 
given    to    hospitality,  .  apt    to 


Perhaps  this  "faithful  saying"  -was  a  portion  of  a 
prayer  offered  not  unf requently  in  the  public  assembly, 
asking  that  volunteers  might  be  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  present  themselves  for  the  then  dangerous 
office  of  ordained  ministers  of  the  Word. 

"  Well  might  a  man  desire  the  office  of  chief  pastor ; 
it  was  indeed  a  good  work ; "  but,  in  the  first  place, 
such  a  dignity  could  only  be  held  by  one  possessing 
many  qualities,  then  and  there  enumerated. 

If  a  man  desire  the  office  of  a  bishop. — More 
accurately  rendered,  If  a  man  seeketh.  In  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  the  Greek  words  rendered  "bishop"  and 
"presbyter"  or  elder  (episcopos,  presbuteros),  are  ap- 
plied indifferently  to  the  same  person,  for  up  to  this 
period  (a.d.  65 — 6)  no  necessity  had  arisen  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Church  for  the  appointment  of  a  special 
order  of  superintending  presbyters.  The  numbers  of  the 
members  of  the  brotherhood,  though  every  year  showing 
a  vast  increase,  were  still,  comparatively  speaking, 
small.  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  St.  James  and  St.  John, 
and  certainly  the  majority  of  the  apostolic  college, 
were  still  living;  while,  till  A.D.  70,  the  Jerusalem 
congregation  still  acted  as  the  central  authority  of  the 
Church,  and  grave  questions  continued  to  be  referred 
to  the  Fathers  resident  there. 

Early  in  the  second  century,  however,  there  is  not  a 
shadow  of  doubt  that  the  episcopal  office,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  was  widely  established.  During  the  last  thirty 
years,  then,  of  the  first  century,  this  great  change  in 
Church  organisation  must  have  been  effected — that 
is,  during  the  life-time  of  St.  John.  How  this  was 
brought  about  is  admirably  stated  by  Professor  Rothe, 
of  Heidelberg,  as  quoted  by  Canon  Lightfoot  in  his 
dissertation  on  the  Christian  ministry  (Commentary 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians),  who,  without 
accepting  all  the  details  suggested,  still  in  the  main 
agrees  with  the  famous  Heidelberg  professor  in  his 
theory  respecting  the  very  early  establishment  of  epis- 
copacy in  the  Catholic  Church.  After  painting  the 
distractions  and  growing  dissensions  of  the  Church, 
occasioned  by  the  jealousies  between  the  Jewish  and 
Gentile  brethren,  and  the  menacing  apparition  of  the 
Gnostic  heresy,  Rothe  states  how,  in  the  face  of  this 
great  emergency,  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  James  were 
carried  away  by  death  almost  at  the  same  time ;  while, 
with  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem  very  shortly  after, 
the  visible  centre  of  the  Church  was  removed,  the  key- 
stone of  the  fabric  was  withdrawn,  and  the  whole  edifice 
was  threatened  with  ruin.  There  was  a  crying  need  for 
some  organisation  which  should  cement  together  the 
diverse  elements  of  Christian  society,  and  preserve  it 
from  disintegration.  Out  of  this  need  the  Catholic 
Church  in  its  episcopal  character  arose.  From  notices 
in  Eusebius,  Irenseus,  and  Clement  of  Rome,  Rothe 
(quoted  by  Lightfoot)  concludes  "that,  immediately 
after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  a  council  of  the  surviving 
Apostles  and  first  teachers  of  the  gospel  was  held  to 
deliberate  on  the  crisis,  and  to  frame  measures  for  the 
well-being  of  the  Church.  The  centre  of  the  system 
thus  organised  was  episcopacy,  which  at  once  secured 
the  compact  and  harmonious  working  of  each  individual 
congregation,  and,  as  the  link  of  communication  be- 
tween the   separate   brotherhoods,  formed  the  whole 


into  one  undivided  Catholic  Church.  Recommended 
by  this  high  authority,  the  new  constitution  was  im- 
mediately and  generally  adopted." 

He  desireth  a  good  work.  -The  office  vt  a  pres- 
byter of  the  Church  in  the  days  of  St.  Paul  w»*a  difficult 
and  dangerous  post.  It  involved  inurh  lnboiir  ,  it  *»•» 
full  of  risk  ;  it  meant  a  liard  and  severe  lif 
the  Christian's  standpoint,  it  was  a  work,  if  faithfully 
performed,  of  all  toils  the  most  beautiful,  the  most 
honourable,  the  most  noble.  "  Negotium  non  otium" 
comments  Bengel,  in  his  usual  pithy,  untranslatable 
way. 

(2)  A  bishop  then  must  be  blameless.— Now 
follow  the  various  social  and  moral  characteristics  of 
the  appointed  and  recognised  officers  of  the  Christian 
Church — the  presbyters  or  bishops,  and  the  junior 
ministers,  the  deacons.  The  second  cliapter  had  treated 
of  the  duties  of  congregations  collectively  in  the  matter 
of  pubUc  prayer;  the  third  chapter  speaks  of  Um 
special  character  and  qualities  necessary  for  the  ruler* 
of  these  congregations.  These  "elders"  must,  in  the 
first  place,  be  men  whose  character  is  unimpeachable— 
men  who  stand  high  in  public  estimation,  known  for 
their  pure  life  and  spotless  integrity.  Not  only  most 
believers  reverence  the  character  of  the  superintending 
and  ruling  elders  of  their  community,  but  even  those 
outside  the  brotherhood  of  Christ  must  respect  the  life 
and  conversation  of  these  prominent  and  conspicuous 
members  of  a  society  which,  from  the  nature  of  things, 
would  be  sure  to  provoke  distrust  and  jealousy. 

The  husband  of  one  wife.— The  general  opiahm 
of  the  most  ancient  writers — the  decisions  of  Church 
councils  when  the  question  seems  to  have  been  placed 
before  them — the  custom  of  the  great  Greek  Church. 
which,  while  permitting  a  single  nuptial,  still  regarded 
the  repetition  of  the  marriage  relation  as  a  disqualifica- 
tion for  the  higher  grade  of  the  episcopate — tell  us  in 
general  terms  that  the  opinion  of  the  Church  from  the 
earliest  times  interprets  this  saying  of  St.  Paul  as  • 
declaration  against  second  marriages  in  the  CMeol 
those  seeking  the  office  of  presbyter  or  deacon.  The 
Greek  Church  evidently  accepts  this  interpretation, 
though  it  relaxes  the  rule  in  the  case  of  the  inferior 

orders.  •       ,      ,     ,  .       4« 

There  seems,  however,  good  reason  for  doubting  the 
accuracy  of  this  popular  interpretation,  which  appears, 
by  thus  casting  a  reproach  upon  second  marriages, 
to  urge  a  spirit  of  asceticism  on  all  Christian  society, 
very  foreign  to  St.  Paul's  usual  teaching,  which  was 
content  with  gently  inculcating  a  higher  and  a  purer  life 
as  alone  in  accordance  with  the  mind  of  hi-*  pitiful  and 
loving  Master.  It  was  only  by  slow  degrees  that  he 
hoped  to  raise  the  tone  of  society  and  public  opinion  in 
this  world.  ,  .      ,. 

Inspired  Christian  teaching  was  careful  not  to  dis- 
tract the  everyday  life  of  men  and  women  by  mtnrtig 
on  sudden  and  violent  changes.  The  behaviour  of  he 
great  Christian  teachers  in  the  matter  of  that  terrible 
and  universal  practice  of  slavery  should  be  especially 

n°When  we  ask,  What  then  did  St.  Paul  mean  by  these 
words?  we  must  picture  to  ourselves  the »  *tstoof 
society  in  the  empire  at  the  time  when  the  Apostle 
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for  a  Presbyter. 


W  not  given  to  wine,1  no  striker,  not 
greedy  of  filthy  lucre;  but  patient, 
not  a  brawler,  not  covetous ;  <4)  one  that 


1  Or,  Not  ready  to 
quarrel,  and  offer 
wrong,  as  one  in 
wine. 


ruleth  well  his  own  house,  having  his 
children  in  subjection  with  all  gravity ; 
(5)  (for  if  a  man  know  not  how  to  rule 


wrote  to  Timothy.  An  inundation  of  Eastern  luxury 
and  Eastern  morals  had  submerged  all  the  old  Roman 
habits  of  austere  simplicity.  The  long  civil  war  and 
the  subsequent  license  of  the  empire  had  degraded  the 
character  of  the  people.  The  period  when  St.  Paul  wrote 
was  especially  marked  by  an  extreme  depravity.  A 
great  and  general  indisposition  towards  marriage  at  all, 
and  the  orderly  restraints  of  home  and  family  life,  had 
become  so  marked  a  feature  in  Roman  society,  that  we 
find  Augustus  positively  enacting  laws  against  celibacy. 
Another  cause  which  helped  to  undermine  the  stability 
of  home  life  and  those  family  ties  which  ought  to  be 
deemed  so  sacred,  was  the  ease  and  frequency  of 
divorce,  which  Seneca,  who  may  be  considered  almost 
as  the  contemporary  of  St.  Paul,  alludes  to  as  incidents 
no  longer  looked  upon  as  shameful  in  Rome.  He  even, 
in  his  indignation  at  the  laxity  of  the  morals  of  his  day, 
cites  cases  of  women  who  reckoned  their  years  rather  by 
their  husbands  than  by  the  consuls.  Martial  writes  of 
a  woman  who  had  arrived  at  her  tenth  husband. 
Juvenal  speaks  of  one  who,  in  five  years,  had  had  eight 
husbands.  Among  the  Jews  we  know  polygamy  was 
then  prevalent.  St.  Paul,  fully  conscious  of  this  Ioav 
and  debased  moral  tone  which  then  pervaded  all  society 
in  the  empire,  in  these  few  words  condemned  all  illicit 
relations  between  the  sexes,  and  directed  that  in  choos- 
ing persons  to  fill  holy  offices  in  the  congregations  of 
Christians,  those  should  be  selected  who  had  married 
and  remained  faithful  to  the  wife  of  their  choice, 
whose  life  and  practice  would  thus  serve  as  an  example 
to  the  flock,  and  to  whose  homes  men  might  point  as 
the  pattern  which  Jesus  loved,  while  the  heathen  world 
around  them  would  see  that  the  hated  and  despised 
Christians  not  only  loved  and  honoured,  but  lived  that 
pure  home  life  their  own  great  moralists  pressed  so 
earnestly  upon  them,  but  in  vain.  This  direction,  which 
requires  that  those  to  be  selected  to  fill  holy  offices 
should  be  known  for  their  purity  in  their  family  rela- 
tions, of  course  does  not  exclude — should  any  such  offer 
themselves — those  men  who,  while  contracting  no 
marriage  ties,  still  were  known  to  lead  upright,  moral 
lives. 

Vigilant. — The  Greek  word  here  is  more  accurately 
rendered  sober.  The  presbyter  or  elder  should  be  sober- 
minded,  self -restrained,  temperate  (not  merely  in  wine, 
but  in  all  things). 

Sober. — Better  rendered,  discreet. 

Of  good  behaviour. — Rather,  orderly.  This  word 
refers  to  outward  conduct,  to  behaviour  in  public. 

The  Christian  office-bearer  must  not  only  be  wise 
and  self-restrained  in  himself,  but  his  outward  bearing 
must  in  all  respects  correspond  to  his  inner  life. 

Given  to  hospitality.— In  the  early  days  of 
Christianity,  when  Christians  travelling  from  one  place 
to  another,  were  in  the  habit,  when  it  was  possible,  of 
resorting  to  the  houses  of  their  brethren  in  the  faith,  to 
avoid  consorting  with  idolaters  in  the  public  inns.  It 
was  of  no  slight  importance  that  the  presiding  elders  in 
a  congregation  should  be  men  who  loved  to  entertain 
strangers  and  others,  from  whom  nothing  could  be 
expected  in  return. 

Apt  to  teach. — The  elder  should  possess  some- 
thing more  than  a  willingness,  or  glad  readiness,  to 
teach  the  less  instructed  the  mysteries  of  the  faith. 
He  ought  also  to  have  the  far  rarer  qualification  of  a 


power  to  impart  knowledge  to  others.  Zeal  is  not  by 
any  means  the  only,  or  even  the  principal,  qualification 
to  be  sought  for  in  a  minister  of  the  Word. 

(3)  Not  given  to  wine. — Drunkenness  is  scarcely 
alluded  to  here.  It  is  rather  a  warning  against  choos- 
ing for  the  sacred  office  one  given  to  frequenting  noisy 
banquets,  where  wild  and  imprudent  words  are  often 
spoken. 

No  striker. — Probably  something  more  than  merely 
brawling  and  fighting  may  here  be  included.  Not  only 
must  the  pattern  minister  of  the  Lord  never  smite 
his  brother  believer,  but  he  must  also  never  wound 
his  soul  with  cutting,  unkind  words. 

Not  greedy  of  filthy  lucre. — The  Greek  word 
thus  translated  does  not  occur  in  the  older  MSS.  in  this 
place. 

But  patient. — God's  minister  must  be  considerate 
toward  the  prejudices  of  others,  forbearing,  and  gentle. 

Not  a  brawler. — Better  rendered,  not  contentious. 
He  must  not  be  easily  vexed ;  but  must  exercise  a  steady 
command  over  his  temper,  avoiding  all  wordy  strife. 

Not  covetous. — Literally,  not  a  lover  of  money. 
The  disinterested  minister,  who  cares  nothing  for 
money  for  money's  sake,  would  ever  stand  out  in  all 
societies  a  strangely  attractive  figure. 

W  One  that  ruleth  well  his  own  house. — 
Paul  here  again  turns  to  the  vein  of  thought  first 
struck  in  verse  2  :  The  life  of  the  officer  in  the  Church 
of  God  must  be  a  pattern  life  for  those  without,  as  well  as 
for  those  within  the  Church's  fold,  to  copy  and  imitate. 
He  must  be  pre-eminent  in  nobility  of  life  and  aims ; 
but  the  life  and  the  aims  must  belong  to  ordinary  every- 
day life.  His  high  standard  must  be  no  inimitable  one ; 
the  example  must  be  one  that  all  honest  men  may 
follow  and  copy,  if  they  will.  So,  first  of  all  (verse  2), 
the  Apostle  places  among  the  qualities  necessary  for  a 
governing  elder  in  the  Church,  the  pure  home  life  of 
the  husband ;  then,  after  enumerating  other  points  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  character  .of  one  chosen  to  rule  in  the 
congregation,  Paul  comes  back  to  this  central  idea, 
the  home  life  of  the  Church  official ;  that  home  life 
must  present  the  spectacle  of  a  well-ordered  household. 
This  will  be  at  least  a  good  test  of  a  man's  fitness  to 
rule  the  large  family  gathered  together  in  the  form  of 
a  congregation,  if  his  own  home  is  gently  yet  firmly 
ruled ;  the  wife,  a  pattern  Christian  lady  ;  the  children 
growing  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord. 

Having  his  children  in  subjection  with  all 
gravity.— The  Greek  word  rendered  "gravity"  oc- 
curs in  chap.  ii.  2,  where  it  is  translated  in  the  autho- 
rised version,  not  very  happily,  by  "  honesty."  The 
word  employed  in  the  original  Greek  denotes  that 
decorum,  that  propriety  of  demeanour,  whicli  belongs 
especially  to  the  pure  and  chaste,  and  seems  to  urge 
that  a  peculiar  reverence  and  an  especial  decorum  shall 
be  aimed  at  in  all  relations  with  the  young.  Maxima 
debetur  jpueris  reverentia.  The  child  life  in  the  families 
of  these  ministers  of  Christ's  religion  must,  too,  be  an 
example  to  countless  other  homes. 

(5)  For  if  a  man  know  not  how  to  rule  his 
own  house,  how  shall  he  take  care  of  the 
Church  of  God?— The  well-ordered  household,  the 
decent,  modest  behaviour,  the  reverent,  affectionate 
relations  between   parents  and  children,   between  the 
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his  own  house,  how  shall  he  take  care 
of  the  church  of  God?)  («>  not  a 
novice,1  lest  being  lifted  up  with  pride 
he  fall  into  the  condemnation  of  the 
devil.     (7)  Moreover  he    must    have    a 


1  Or,    one     newly 
come  to  the  faith. 


master  and  the  dependents — these  things  are  to  be 
the  test  of  a  man's  fitness  for  holding  high  office  in  the 
pnblic  community  of  believers,  for,  as  Theodoret 
observes,  if  a  man  cannot  rule  decorously  a  small 
community  (such  as  a  family),  how  shall  he  be  judged 
a  fit  person  to  be  entrusted  with  administration 
in  a  broader  sphere — with  duties  which  have  to  do  with 
divine  things  ? 

(6)  Not  a  novice.— In  the  Church  of  Ephesus,  which, 
when  Paul  wrote  these  charges  to  Timothy,  had  been 
established  some  years,  the  chief  pastor  would  have  for 
the  church  office  an  ample  choice  of  disciples  of  some 
considerable  standing  and  experience.  The  word 
"novice"  here  refers  rather  to  want  of  experience 
and  standing  in  the  Christian  brotherhood  than  to 
I  youth."  Timothy  himself,  to  whom  St.  Paul  was 
writing,  and  whom  the  Apostle  had  placed  over  this 
church,  was  at  the  time,  comparatively  speaking,  still 
a  man  young  in  years,  although  old  in  trials  and 
in  Christian  experiences. 

Lest  being  lifted  up  with  pride  he  fall  into 
the  condemnation  of  the  devil. — The  Greek  word 
rendered  here  "  being  lifted  up,"  would  be  more  happily 
Englished  by  being  clouded  or  deluded.  It  marks  the 
pride  or  vanity  engendered  by  the  finding  himself  in  a 
position  of  authority  for  which  no  previous  training  and 
experience  had  fitted  him.  Such  a  "  novice  "  would  be 
in  imminent  danger  of  falling  into  the  judgment  passed 
by  God  upon  the  devil,  whose  fall  was  owing  to  the  same 
blinding  effect  of  pride. 

(7)  Moreover  he  must  have  a  good  report  of 
them  which  are  without. — The  man  to  be  chosen 
as  a  responsible  office-bearer  in  the  Church,  should  be 
one  possessing  a  stainless  reputation  for  integrity  and 
honour  with  the  world  outside  the  Church's  pale;  he 
should  be  one  regarded  by  the  world  at  large  as  having 
led  a  self-restrained,  decorous  life — a  life  free  from 
those  disorders  and  licentious  practices  which  worldly 
men.  even  while  themselves  indulging  in  them,  are  the 
first  to  condemn  in  others. 

Lest  he  fall  into  reproach  and  the  snare  of 
the  devil. — For  such  a  one,  bringing  with  him  into 
the  new  society  his  unhappy  reputation,  earned  in  the 
old  thoughtless  days — if  placed  in  the  new  society  in 
a  prominent  position  of  authority — would  draw  down 
upon  himself  and  the  brotBerhood  over  whom  he  pre- 
sided many  a  reproach,  many  a  sneer.  Those  who 
once  knew  him  among  other  associations  living  a  very 
different  life,  would  be  only  too  ready  to  attack  the 
blameless  character  of  the  congregation,  through  the 
stained  and  scarred  reputation  of  their  minister.  The 
temptation  to  fall  away  and  deny  his  Lord  in  such 
a  case,  would  be  overwhelming.  The  man  might  be 
in  earnest,  might  be  wishful  to  lead  a  new  and  better 
life,  but  the  risk  that  one  with  such  connections, 
with  such  memories  of  old  days,  would  of  necessity 
run,  must  be  very  great.  Weakened  and  disheartened, 
such  a  presbyter  would  be  likely  to  fall  an  easy  prey 
into  some  snare  skilfully  laid  by  the  Enemy,  and,  by 
his  fall,  cause  a  terrible"  and  damaging  injury  to  the 
Chnrch  of  Christ.  For  these  weighty  reasons  St.  Paul 
charged  Timothy  to  be  very  watchful  when  he  chose 


for  a  /Wi». 

good  report  of  them  which  are  without ; 
lest  he  fall  into  reproach  and  the  snare 
of  the  devil.       &>  Likewise    mutt 
deacons  be   grave,   not   doubletongued, 
not  given  to  much  wine,  not  greedy  of 


his  presiding  elders,  to  elect  only  those  who,  in  the  dis- 
solute society  of  Ephesus,  had  known  how,  era 
in  old  days,  to  preserve  their  good  name  ntainlres, 
their  character  unscarred. 

The  snare  of  the  devil.— The  teach: ng  here  of  St. 
Paul  respecting  the  Evil  One  is  deserving  of  a  special 
comment.  What  he  says  in  verses  6,  7  is  simply 
introduced  as  part  of  the  main  argument,  which  nfigg 
exclusively  to  the  care  to  be  exercised  in  the  ■nkirtfcm 
of  fit  persons  for  the  sacred  offices  in  the  congre- 
gations. It  is  evidently  not  introduced  as  a  special 
teaching  on  this  mysterious  subject.  No  di-i 
on  this  point  as  yet  had  been  originated  at  this  early 
period  in  Christian  history.  It  lays  down,  however, 
certain  broad  principles  which  must  have  l»een  the 
ground-work  of  St.  Paul's  belief  in  this  now  dispute) 
question ;  and  receiving  as  we  do  St.  Paul's  words 
in  this  and  in  his  other  epistles  as  an  authoritative 
declaration  of  the  mind  and  will  of  the  Holv  E 
it  seems  that  these  broad  principles  should  have  all 
weight  whenever  the  doctrine  respecting  the  Spirit 
of  Evil  is  discussed.  The  lines  here  sketched  are 
as  follows :  (1)  The  personality  of  the  Evil  One  is 
distinctly  affirmed.  (2;  This  unhappy  being  has  fallen 
and  has  been  c  mdemned,  and  is  now  able  to  lay  snares 
for  and  to  tempt  men.  (3)  An  overweening  pride 
seems  to  have  been  the  cause  which  led  to  this  once* 
mighty  one's  fall.  (4)  All  idea  of  dualism — the  oil 
Persian  belief  adopted  in  the  Mauieluean  heresy,  and  in 
so  many  other  false  creeds,  that  of  two  principles  eternally 
opposed  to  one  another — presiding  respectively  over 
the  realms  of  light  and  darkness — is  distinctly  here- 
repudiated  by  Paul,  who  in  the  course  of  his  argument 
casually  introduces  the  Evil  One — the  Enemv  of  man. 
as  one  who  at  some  remote  period  rebelled,  was 
crushed,  and  condemned,  but  to  whom,  in  the  supreme 
Providence  of  God,  some  terrible  power  over  man  was  left. 

(8)  Likewise  must  the  deacons.— We  possess 
scattered  and  at  the  same  time  casual  notices  of  thw 
lower  order  of  deacons  dating  from  the  very  first  day* 
of  the  faith.  The  order  clearly  sprang  out  of  the 
needs  of  the  rapidly  increasing  churchy  Som 
years  after  the  Ascension  (a.d.  34 — 35)  the  seven 
deacons  were  appointed  to  assist  the  Apostles  as  almo 
ners  of  the  brethren ;  as  the  Church's  life  developed. 
the  functions  of  these  primitive  subordinate  ecclesias- 
tical officers  were  enlarged.  The  history  of  the  career 
of  Stephen  and  Philip  supply  ample  evidence  of  this. 
Out  of  his  first  apostolic  appoint  nient  in  the  year  34— 
35,  no  doubt,  was  developed  that  great  inferior  order  in 
the  Church,  respecting  which  these  definite  rules  sad: 
authoritative  regulations  were  laid  down  by  the  Apostle 
Paul  in  his  instructions  to  Timothy  in  the  matter  of 
church  government  and  order.  These  primitive 
deacons  were  evidently  assistants  to  and  probablyiii 
many  cases  supplied  the  place  of  the  presbyters.  The 
great  similarity  of  the  directions  of  St.  Paul  respectmp 
the  qualifications  to  be  looked  for  in  both.  imphV- 
still  their  original  employment  as  administrators  of  the 
Church's  funds  and  distribution  of  her  alms  remanied 
to  them.  We  can  trace  the  existence  of  the  order 
through  and  beyond  the  Apostle's  time  :— 
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Deaconesses. 


filthy  lucre ;  (9)  holding  the  mystery  of 
the  faith  in  a  pure  conscience.  (10)  And 
let  these  also  first  be  proved ;  then  let 


them  use  the  office  of  a  deacon,  being 

I  found  blameless.     (U>  Even  so  must  their 

wives  be  grave,   not   slanderers,  sober, 


Jerusalem 

.     a.d.  34 — 35.  Original   foundation   of 

order  by  the  Apostles 

at  Jerusalem.  Acts  iv. 

1—6. 

Corinth 

.     A.D.  55.          1  Cor.  xii.  28. 

Rome 

„      58 — 9.  Rom.  xii  7. 

Philippi 

.      „      63.         Phil.  i.  1. 

Ephesus 

.      „      66.         1  Tim.  iii.  8,  13. 

Asia  Minor    . 

.      „      63—69  1  Pet.  iv.  11. 

„    138 — 40  Justin  Martyr.  Apology, 

i.    65,    "  Those    with 

us     who     are     called 

deacons,"  &ndApology, 

i.  67. 

Corinth.- — Deacons  apparently  alluded  to  under  avn- 
A.TJif/ejs — "  helps  "  (1  Cor.  xii.  28).  See  also  verse  5  of 
same  chapter:  Siaipefftis  SiaKoyiwv. 

Rome. — «?T«  Sicucoviav,  4v  tjj  SiaKowia.  Reference  lost 
in  English  translation,  "or  ministry,  (let  us  wait)  on 
our  ministering"  (Rom.  xii.  7). 

Asia  Minor. — *1  ns  Suucove?.  Reference  lost  in  Eng- 
lish translation,  "  if  any  man  minister  "  (1  Pet.  iv.  11). 

Thus  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  century  we  find 
the  order  regularly  and  apparently  universally  esta- 
blished, constituting  an  acknowledged  part  of  the 
Christian  system  of  ecclesiastical  government.  The 
scattered  notices  of  the  diaconate  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, dating  almost  from  the  Ascension — over  a  period 
exceeding  thirty  years — show  us  how,  out  of  the  needs 
of  the  Church,  arose  tliis  subordinate  order,  which  was 
rapidlv  developed  as  the  Catholic  Church  increased. 
The  differences  between  the  deacon  of  the  Pastoral 
Epistles,  and  the  deacon  of  the  writings  of  Justin 
Martyr,  are  exactly  what  we  should  expect  wordd  result 
from  the  seventy  years  of  gradual  but  progressive 
organisation  under  men  like  St.  John  and  his  disciples 
and  the  immediate  successors  of  the  Apostles. 

Be  grave.— St.  Paul  again  repeats  the  need  for  this 
feature  of  character  being  found  in  the  lower  order  of 
ecclesiastical  officers.  The  reverent  decorum,  the  quiet 
gravity,  which  never  interferes  with  the  innocent,  child- 
like happiness  (see  Note  on  verse  4),  is  especially  to  be 
looked  for  in  a  deacon,  who  ought  to  show  an  example 
of  every-day  Christian  life. 

Not  double  tongue  d. — Bengel  well  paraphrases 
it,  ad  alios  alia  loquentes.  The  deacon  would  have 
in  his  duties  connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
Church's  alms,  and  also  in  his  more  directly  spiritual 
work,  much  opportunity  of  meeting  with  and  talking 
to  the  various  families  of  the  flock  of  his  Master.  He 
must  be  watchful,  in  these  visits,  of  his  words,  not 
suiting  them  to  the  occasion,  and  then  unsaying  in  one 
house  what  he  had  affirmed  in  another.  Such  a  grave 
fault — not  an  uncommon  one — would,  in  the  long  run, 
deeply  injure  his  influence  abroad,  and  would  inflict  a 
deadly  wound  on  his  own  spiritual  life. 

Not  given  to  much  wine.— The  professed 
minister — the  advocate  for  the  cause  of  the  poor  and 
needy — must  show  an  example  of  the  strictest  sobriety, 
must  be  pointed  at  as  one  caring  little  for  the  pleasures 
of  the  table.  How  well  and  nobly  the  young  lieutenant 
of  St.  Paul  aimed  at  showing  in  himself  a  self-denying 
example  to  the  flock,  we  see  from  chap.  v.  23,  when  the 
old  master  deemed  it  requisite  to  warn  his  earnest, 


brave  disciple  from  an  asceticism  which  was  positively 
weakening  his  power  of  work  and  endurance. 

Not  greedy  of  filthy  lucre.— Those  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  Church's  alms  surely  must  be 
especially  careful  of  their  reputation  in  the  matter  of 
covet ousness — among  the  "chosen"  of  Timothy  there 
must  be  no  Judas. 

(9)  Holding  the  mystery  of  the  faith  in  a 
pure  conscience. — The  thought  again  comes  to 
the  surface — mere  orthodoxy  without  the  Christ-life 
was  an  empty,  useless  characteristic  feature  in  any 
one;  but  here  the  man  of  God,  writing  to  his  dear 
son  these  solemn  warnings  respecting  fit  and  proper 
persons  to  be  chosen  for  their  Master's  work,  has 
besides  in  these  words  another  end  in  view.  He  had 
been  dwelling  with  great  earnestness  on  the  outward 
characteristics  which  a  deacon  of  the  Church  should 
possess — the  high  and  stainless  name — the  generous 
respect  which  his  old  way  of  living  had  won  for 
him  among  unbelievers  as  well  as  with  believers ; 
but,  in  addition  to  these  things,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  one  occupying  such  a  post  to  know 
something  of  the  deeper  spiritual  life — he  must  hold 
the  mystery  of  the  faith.  Now  what  does  St.  Paul 
mean  by  the  mystery  ?  He  speaks  of  it  as  "  a  treasure  " 
which  must  be  held  in  the  casket  of  a  pure  conscience. 
This  mystery  was  what  was  sometimes  hidden,  but 
which  was  now  revealed  by  the  advent  of  St.  Paul's 
Master,  and  comprehended  the  truths  of  the  redemp- 
tion, the  atonement,  and  mighty  cleansing  powers  of 
the  precious  blood  of  Christ.  These — the  master- 
truths  of  Christianity — must  the  appointed  teacher 
firmly  grasp  ;  and  the  true  deacon,  wnose  office  it  was 
rather  to  administer  than  to  preach  to  the  people,  must 
also  be  especially  careful  to  show  that  he  lived  the  life 
he  professed  to  teach;  or,  in  St.  Paul's  own  simile. 
must  preserve  the  casket  in  which  the  precious  mystery 
was  shrined,  holy  and  undefiled  before  men — lie  must 
hold  the  mystery  of  the  faith  in  a  pure  conscience. 

(to)  And  let  these  also  first  be  proved.— No 
formal  investigation,  either  in  public  before  the  congre- 
gation^ in  private  before  Timothy  and  his  fellow  \> 
byters,  is  here  referred  to.  What  is  most  probably  the 
meaning  of  the  word  is — the  deacon  should  for  a  time 
perform  many  of  the  various  duties  on  probation,  to 
test  his  fitness  before  he  was  formally  set  apart  for  the 
holy  office.  So  much  of  the  work  belonging  to  these 
officials  of  the  early  Church  necessarily  partook  of  a 
partially  secular  character,'  that  such  a  trial  of  their 
fitness  could  well  be  made. 

Then  let  them  use  the  office  of  a  deacon.— 
Better  rendered,  let  them  serve  as  deacons,  if,  after  the 
trial,  inquiry,  and  period  of  probation,  they  be  found 
blameless. 

(li)  Even  so  must  their  wives  .  .  —The  position 
of  this  solitary  charge,  respecting  deacons'  wives,  in 
the  midst  of  regulations  concerning  "  deacons,"  is.  of 
itself,  almost  decisive  against  the  translation  of  the 
English  version,  adopted  also  by  Luther  and  many 
others.  The  question  naturally  occurs — why  are 
deacon's  wives  especially  referred  to,  while  nothing  has 
been  said  respecting  the  wives  of  presbyters  ?  Then. 
again,  why  should  the  choice  of  Timothy  in  the  matter 
of  his  selection  of  a  deacon  be  hampered  with  any 
i  special  requirements  in  the  wife  of  the  candidate  for 
1S2 
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necessary  for  a  Deacon. 


faithful  in  all  things.  <12)  Let  the 
deacons  be  the  husbands  of  one  wife, 
ruling  their  children  and  their  own 
houses  well.  (13)  For  they  that  have 
used l  the  office  of  a  deacon  well  purchase 
to  themselves  a  good  degree,  and  great 
boldness  in  the  faith  which  is  in  Christ 


1  Or,  ministered. 


Jesus.  (")  These  things  write  I  unt.. 
thee,  hoping  to  com.'  unto  Cfca»  HI  U- 
thee  shortly :  <15)  but  if  I  1,:  wb*t  ta« 
tarrylong,thatthoumaye8t  Uuhurch  n*Uy 
know  how  thou  oughtest  to  behave  thy- 
self in  the  house  of  God,  which  b 
church  of  the  living  God,   the   j 


the  holy  office?  The  literal  translation  of  the  Greek 
words  would  be,  Women  in  like  manner  must,  &c. 
These  women,  St.  Chrysostom  and  most  of  the  ancient 
expositors  affirm,  were  deaconesses. 

It  is  certain  that  there  were  women  holding  a  kind 
of  official  position  as  deaconesses  in  the  early  Church ; 
nor  is  it  probable  that  these  deaconesses  were,  as  a 
class,  contined  to  the  restriction  of  age  referred  to  in 
the  direction  respecting  a  band  of  widows  devoted  to 
works  of  mercy  (chap  v.  9,  10).  These  widows  seemed 
to  have  been  in  the  first  instance  a  class  or  order 
apart  from  the  ordinary  deaconesses. 

Phebe  of  Cenchrea  (Rom.  xvi.  i.),  Euodias,  and 
Syntyche  (Phil.  iv.  2),  probably  the  organisation 
alluded  to  (Acts  ix.  36 — 41)  as  existing  at  Joppa,  of 
which  Dorcas  was  the  chief,  may  be  cited  as  in- 
stances from  the  New  Testament  of  the  employment 
of  these  women-servants  of  the  Church.  In  tho  next 
century  the  Proconsul  Pliny,  in  his  famous  letter  to  the 
Emperor  Trajan,  distinctly  alludes  to  these  Christian 
deaconesses,  in  the  words,  "  ancilke  qua}  ministry 
dicebantur."  "  In  the  "Western  Church,"  says  Professor 
Reynolds,  "  the  order  did  not  cease  to  exist  until  the 
fifth  century,  and  was  continued  in  the  Greek  Church 
till  the  twelfth.  The  deaconess  vanished  into  the 
cloister  until  partially  revived  in  comparatively  modern 
times." 

Be  grave. — The  same  word  is  used  as  in  the  case 
of  the  deacons.  These  deaconesses,  too,  must,  with 
their  modest  behaviour,  with  their  sweet,  decorous 
gravity,  as  it  has  been  well  said,  "  inspire  reverence 
having  the  halo  of  purity  and  sanctity  about  them." 

Not  slanderers. — A  woman's  most  ready  weapon 
is  ever  her  tongue.  She  is,  with  all  her  noble,  generous 
qualities,  often  quick-tempered,  passionate,  impulsive, 
jealous,  and  this  weapon,  always  ready  for  attack  or 
defence,  is  too  often  unsheathed.  The  professed  ser- 
vant of  the  Lord  must  show  a  high  example  to  her 
sisters  in  self-control. 

Sober. — Should  be  abstemious,  even  self-denying  in 
the  pleasures  of  the  table. 

Faithful  in  all  things.— These  deaconesses,  from 
their  position,  would  become  the  depositaries  of  many 
a  househould  secret ;  to  those  confiding  in  them  in 
moments  of  trouble  they  must  be  true;  scrupulously 
honest  also  in  their  distribution  of  alms ;  faithful,  too, 
in  the  holy  instruction  they  would  be  often  called  on 
to  give  in  the  course  of  their  ministrations. 

<12)  Let  the  deacons  be  the  husbands  of  one 
wife. — Here  the  exact  same  qualification  is  to  be 
sought  for  as  in  tho  higher  grade  of  presbyter.  The 
same  orderly  and  decorous  household  is  required  now 
in  the  case  of  the  deacon,  as  was  to  be  looked  for  as 
qualification  for  the  presiding  elder.  St.  Paul  knew 
well  that  in  the  wise  yet  tender  father,  Timothy  would 
find  the  firm  yet  generous  distributor  of  the  Church's 
alms,  the  loving  and  devoted  friend  of  the  poor  sick. 

(13)  For  they  that  have  used  the  office  of  a 
deacon  well.— Better  rendered,  for  they  that  have 
served  well  as  deacons.     It  was  with  good  reason  that 


the  Apostle  laid  great  stress  ou  the  many  and  varied 
qualifications  necessary  for  one  undertaking  the  dutle* 
of  a  deacon  of  the  Church — for  very  great  indeed  wan 
the  reward  reserved  for  the  true,  loyal  deacon  wheu 
his  work  was  over  and  done  land  if  for  the  man 
who  had  performed  well  his  work  in  the  lower  office. 
a  fortiori  for  the  one  who  should  faithfully  fulfil  the 
vet  higher  duties  of  an  elder  or  overseer  in  th.- 
Church). 

Purchase  to  themselves   a   good  degree. 
Some  scholars  have  suggested  as  a  better  rendering. 
"  are  acquiring  (or gaining)  to  themselves  a  gtxxl 
ing.     The  old  translation  perhaps  is  best.   Alford  write* 
strikingly  on  the  change  of  tense:  "They  that  have 
used  are  acquiring  or  purchasing."   The  Apostle  having 
begun  by  placing  himself  at  the  great  day  of  retrihu 
tion,  now  shifts  the  scene  and  deals  with  their  present 
conduct.      "Those  who  shall  then  l>e  found  to  have 
served  well,  &c.  .  .  .  are  now,  \e. " 

The  "  good  degree "  they  are  now  purchasing  by 
earnest,  patient  work  may  refer  to  advancement  to  tin- 
higher  ministries  of  the  Church,  but,  more  probably. 
has  reference  to  their  future  position  in  the  blessed  lift- 
to  come.  This  is  one  of  the  passages  not  (infrequent 
in  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  where  degrees  of  glory  among 
the  redeemed  are  clearly  spoken  of.  The  plain  word* 
of  St.  Paul  and  his  Master  teach  the  people  of  God- 
that  although  the  great  act  of  redemption  alone  belong- 
to  Christ,  that  through  His  merits  only  men  obtain 
salvation,  still  His  own,  will  in  a  great  measure  deter- 
mine, by  their  works  and  days  on  earth,  the  positioi* 
they  will  occupy  in  His  kingdom. 

And  great  boldness. — The  true  and  faithful  dea- 
cons not  only  will  in  the  life  to  come  win  the 
great  reward,  but  here  the  result  of  their  loyal,  earnest 
service  would  be,  that  before  men  they  would  «l 
work  with  serene,  fearless  confidence,  and  would  at  the 
same  time  bo  encouraged  to  approach  that  heavenly 
Father  at  all  times  with  the  loving  trustfulness  of 
children. 

In  the  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  Faith 
was  the  foundation  of  the  "  great  boldness,"  and  th 
faith  rested  on  Jesus  Christ. 

(14)  These  things  write  I  unto  thee.—  "  Them 
things"  probably  referred  only  to  the  directions 
respecting  the  special  qualification  to  be  sought  for  in 
candidates  for  the  office  of  the  overseers  (presbyters) 
and  deacons. 

Hoping  to  come  unto  thee  shortly.— The  ^par- 
ticiple here  has  a  concessive  form. "  though  I  hop 
"  I  write  these  special  urgent  directions  to  yon.  tl 
my  hope  is  that  I  shall  be  with  you  sooner  than  such 
detailed  instructions  presuppose." 

(15)  But  if  I  tarry  long.— St,  Paul  felt  that  dangers 
were  pressing  closer  and  closer— that  the  hoped-for  nsit 
to  his  loved  church  at  Ephesus  might  not.  probably  nerer 
would  be,  accomplished;  so  these  foregoing  solemn 
directions  respecting  the  choice  of  colleagues  in  the 
ministry  had  been  written  to  Timothy,  that,  m  the  event 
of  St.  Paul  never  coming  to  him  again,  men  (especially 
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I.   TIMOTHY,   III. 


Mystery  of  Godliness, 


and  ground '  of  the  truth.  <16>  And  with- 
out controversy  great  is  the  mystery  of 
godliness  :  God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh, 


justified   in  the  Spirit,  seen  of  angels, 
preached   unto   the    Gentiles,   believed 
j  on  in  the  world,  received  up  into  glory. 


the   ministers  of   God)  should  know  how  to  conduct 
themselves  in  the  congregation. 

That  thou  mayest  know  how  thou  oughtest 
to  behave  thyself. — The  words  refer  here  not  to 
Timothy  alone,  but  rather  to  Timothy  and  his  colleagues 
in  their  church  work,  concerning  whom  such  particular 
directions  had  just  been  given,  and  should  be  rendered, 
how  men  ought  to  behave  themselves. 

In  the  house  of  God. — The  image  is  from  the 
Old  Testament,  where  "  the  house  of  God  "  denotes,  in 
the  first  place,  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  and,  in  the 
second,  the  covenant-people.  It  is  here  used  for  the 
congregation  of  believers  among  whom  God  dwells 
— the  true  and  enduring  Church  of  living  souls.  Of 
this  great  spiritual  temple,  the  corner-stone  of  which 
is  Christ,  the  Jerusalem  house  on  Mount  Zion,  with 
its  marvellous  work  and  its  gorgeous  and  elaborate 
symbolism,  was  the  poor,  perishable,  hand -wrought 
model. 

Which  is  the  church  of  the  living  God.— The 
house  of  God  is  here  plainly  defined  to  be  the  "  Church  " 
(or,  congregation)  "  of  the  living  God,"  who  was  working 
in  its  midst  actively  and  personally,  in  strong  contrast 
to  that  well-known  graven  image  of  the  Diana  of 
Ephesus,  throned  in  that  fair  temple  which  glittered  in 
its  white  and  lifeless  beauty  over  the  roofs  of  the  city 
where  Timothy's  charge  lay. 

The  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth. — The 
imagery  is  here  changed,  and  the  "  house  of  God  "  which 
the  Apostle  had  just  defined  to  be  the  Church,  or  con- 
gregation, belonging  to  the  living  God,  and  in  the  midst 
of  which  He  was  pleased  to  dwell,  is  now  defined  to  be 
"  the  pillar  and  ground"  (or, basis)  "of  the  truth."  In 
the  first  picture,  the  Church  is  painted  by  St.  Paul  as  a  vast 
congregation,  with  the  living  God  dwelling  in  its  midst : 
in  the  second,  the  same  Church  is  painted  as  a  massive 
pillar,  holding  up  and  displaying  before  men  and  angels 
tlie  truth — the  saving  truth  of  the  gospel.  In  the  first 
picture,  the  thought  of  a  great  company  gathered  to- 
gether for  God  to  dwell  among  is  prominent :  in  the 
second,  the  thought  of  the  great  redemption-truth  alone 
comes  to  the  front,  and  the  Church  of  God  is  no  longer 
viewed  as  a  company  of  separate  individuals,  but  as 
one  massive  foundation-pillar,  supporting  and  displaying 
the  glories  of  redemption. 

This  peculiar  aspect  of  the  Church,  "  the  support  and 
pillar  of  the  truth,"  was  dwelt  upon  probably  by  the 
Apostle  as  "  defining — with  indirect  allusion  to  nasceut 
and  developing  heresies — the  true  note,  office,  and  vo- 
cation of  the  Church.  .  .  .  Were  there  no  Church, 
there  would  be  no  witness,  no  guardian  of  archives,  no 
basis,  nothing  whereon  acknowledged  truth  could  rest " 
(Ellicott). 

(16)  And  without  controversy  great  is  the 
mystery  of  godliness. — "  And  is  not  simply  copu- 
lative, but  heightens  the  force  of  the  predication,  Yes, 
confessedly  '  great  is  the  mystery"  (Ellicott) — for  the 
glorious  truth  which  the  Church  of  God  pillar-like 
upholds,  is  none  other  tlian  that  stupendous  mystery,  in 
other  ages  not  made  known,  but  then  revealed — the 
mystery  of  Christ,  in  all  His  loving  manifestations  and 
glorious  triumph.  Yes,  confessedly  great — so  great 
that  the  massive  grandeur  of  the  pillar  is  only  in  pro- 
portion to  the  truth  it  supports. 
God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh.— Here,  in  the 


most  ancient  authorities,  the  word  "  God "  does  not 
occur.  We  must,  then,  literally  translate  the  Greek  of 
the  most  famous  and  trustworthy  MSS.  as  follows  : 
He  who  was  manifested  in  the  flesh.  In  the  later  MSS., 
and  in  the  great  majority  of  the  fathers  who  cite  the 
passage*  we  certainly  find  Theos  ("God"),  as  in  the 
Received  text.  The  substitution  can  be  traced  to  no 
special  doctrinal  prejudice,  but  is  owing,  probably,  to  a 
well-meant  correction  of  early  scribes.  At  first  sight, 
Theos  ("God")  would  be  a  reading  easier  to  understand, 
and  grammatically  more  exact ;  and  in  the  original 
copies,  the  great  similitude  between  0C  ("  God") — the 
contracted  form  in  which  0EOC  was  written — and  the 
relative  OC  ("  He  who  "),  would  be  likely  to  suggest  to 
an  officious  scribe  the  very  trifling  alteration  necessary 
for  the  easier  and  apparently  more  accurate  word. 
Recent  investigations  have  shown,  however,  beyond 
controversy  that  the  oldest  MSS.,  with  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception; contain  the  more  difficult  reading,  OC  ("He 
who  ").  The  Greek  pronoun  thus  rendered  is  simply  a 
relative  to  an  omitted  but  easily-inferred  antecedent  — 
viz.,  Christ.  Possibly  the  difficulty  in  the  construction 
is  due  to  the  fact  of  the  whole  verse  being  a  fragment 
of  an  ancient  Christian  hyrun,  embodying  a  confession 
of  faith,  well  known  to,  and  perhaps  often  sung  by.  the 
faithful  among  the  congregations  of  such  cities  as 
Ephesus,  Corinth,  and  Rome — a  confession  embodying 
the  grand  facts  of  the  Incarnation  and  the  Resurrection, 
the  preaching  of  the  cross  to,  and  its  reception  by.  the 
Gentile  world,  and  the  present  session  of  Christ  in 
glory.  In  the  original  Greek  the  rhythmical,  as  well 
as  the  antithetical  character,  of  the  clauses  is  very 
striking.  In  the  English  translation  they  can  hardly 
be  reproduced : — 

"  Who  was  manifested  in  the  flesh, 
justified  in  the  Spirit, 

seen  of  angels, 
was  preached  among  the  Gentiles, 
believed  on  in  the  world, 

taken  up  into  glory." 

Fragments  of  similar  hymns  to  Christ  are  found  it 
2  Tun.  ii.  11,  and  perhaps  also  in  Eph.  v.  14. 

Manifest  in  the  flesh. — When  the  Son  of  God 
came  forth  from  the  rather  "  He  was  manifested  in 
the  flesh ;  "  or,  in  other  divine  words,  "  the  Word  ^Ya^ 
made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us,  and  we  beheld  Hi. 
glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only -begotten  of  the  Father ' 
(John  i.  14.  Comp.  also  2  Tim.  i.  10).  The  meii 
and  women  of  the  first  days  of  Christianity  who  re 
peated  or  sang  such  words  as  these,  must  have  accepted 
and  firmly  believed  the  dogma  of  the  pre-existent 
glory  of  Christ. 

Justified  in  the  Spirit.— Tlie  truth  of  Jesus  Christ's 
own  assertion  respecting  Himself,  which  seemed  to  be 
contradicted  by  His  mortal  liability  to  bodily  weak 
and  pain  and  suffering,  and  last  of  all  to  death,  in 
the  end  was  triumphantly  vindicated  or  justified.  Or. 
in  other  words,  the  claims  of  Jesus  Christ  to  Divinity. 
put  forth  during  His  life  of  humiliation,  were  shown  to 
be  true.  It  was  by  His  resurrection  from  the  dead  that 
Christ's  lofty  claims  to  the  Godhead  were  justified. 
The  Spirit,  to  which  reference  is  here  made,  was  the 
higher  principle  of  spiritual  life  within  Him — not  itself 
the  Divinity,  but  intimately  united  and  associated  with 
it.  In  the  power  of  this  "Spirit,  which  he  had  within 
himself,  He  did  take  His  life  which  He  had  laid  down. 
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I.  TIMOTHY,   IV 


of  tlu  False  Teacher*. 


CHAPTEE  IV.— W  Now  the  Spirit 
speaketh  expressly,  that  in  the  latter 
times     some    shall     depart    from    the 


did  re-unite  His  soul  unto  His  body  from  which  He 
separated  it  when  He  gave  up  the  ghost,  and  so  did 
quicken  and  revive  Himself,  and  thus  publicly  proclaimed 
His  divine  nature,  His  awful  dignity.  (Comp.  Pearson, 
On  the  Creed,  Art.  Y.) 

Seen  of  angels  .  .  . — It  has  been  suggested  that 
"  angels  "  mean  here  nothing  more  than  His  Apostles 
and  His  own  chosen  messengers,  by  whom  Jesus  Christ 
was  seen  after  His  claims  to  Supreme  power  had  been 
justified  in  the  Spirit  which  had  raised  Him  from  the 
dead.  These  saw  Him  first,  and  after  that  carried  the 
glad  message  to  the  distant  isles  of  the  Gentiles.  But  in 
spite  of  the  ingenuity  of  such  an  exposition,  the  plain, 
obvious  meaning  of  the  word  "  angels  "  must  be  main- 
tained, for  the  invariable  meaning  of  angelos  in  the 
New  Testament  (perhaps  with  the  exception  of  the 
earlier  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse)  is  never  "  apostle," 
but  "  angel."  He  was  "  seen  of  angels " — that  is, 
Jesus  Christ,  after  His  resurrection  and  return  to  the 
throne  at  the  Father's  right  hand,  was,  in  His  glorified 
humanity,  visible  to  angels,  who  before  had  never 
looked  on  God.  (Comp.  Eph.  iii.  10 ;  Heb.  i.  6 ;  1  Pet. 
i.  12 — each  of  which  passages  bears  in  some  way  on  this 
mysterious  subject.)  Theodoret  and  St.  Chrysostom 
have  similarly  commented  on  this  statement  respecting 
the  angels'  share  in  the  beatific  vision. 

Preached  unto  the  Gentiles. — The  angels  now 
for  the  first  time  saw,  and  gazed  on,  and  rejoiced  in, 
the  vision  of  the  Godhead  manifested  in  the  glorified 
humanity  of  the  Sou  ;  and  what  the  angels  gained  in 
the  beatific  vision,  the  nations  of  the  world  obtained 
through  the  preaching  of  the  gospel — viz.,  the  know- 
ledge of  the  endless  love  and  the  surpassing  glory  of 
Christ.  This  line  of  the  ancient  Christian  hymn  tells 
us  that  this  early  confession  of  faith  was  peculiarly  the 
outcome  of  the  Pauline  churches;  for  in  enumerating 
the  six  glories  of  the  Redeemer-God  it  tells  us  one  of 
these  glories  consisted  in  the  preaching  of  His  gospel  to 
those  peoples  who  had  hitherto  sat  in  darkness  and  in 
the  shadow  of  death.  It  was  the  splendid  fulfilment 
of  the  Isaiah  prophecy  respecting  the  coming  Messiah. 
"  It  is  a  light  thing  that  thou  shouldestbe  my  servant  to 
raise  up  the  tribes  of  Jacob,  and  to  restore  the  pre- 
served of  Israel :  I  will  also  give  thee  for  a  light  to 
the  Gentiles  "  (lsa.  xlix.  6). 

Believed  on  in  the  world. — Different  from  Bud- 
dhism or  even  from  Mahommedanism,  Christianity  has 
found  acceptance  among  widely  different  nationalities. 
The  religion  of  the  Crucified  alone  among  religions 
has  a  fair  claim  to  the  title  of  a  world-religion.  Its 
Oldie  was  in  the  East,  but  it  rapidly  found  a  ready 
Mceptance  in  the  West,  and  in  the  present  day  it  may 
be  said  not  only  to  exist,  but  to  exercise  a  vast  and  ever 
increasing  influence  in  all  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe. 

Received  up  into  glory. — More  accurately, 
received  up  in  glory.  These  words  refer  evidently 
to  the  historical  ascent  of  Christ  into  heaven — they  de- 
clare eke  belief  of  these  early  churches  in  the  fact  of 
the  Ascension  as  related  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel. 

This  fragment  of  the  triumph-song  of  the  early 
churches  embraces  the  leading  facts  of  the  Messianic 
story : — 

(1)  The  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God. 

(2)  The  justification  in  His  Resurrection  of  the  lofty 


faith,   giving    heed   to  Chap.iT.i-:, 
seducing     spirits,    and  *****&*  of   W»u 
doctrines      of      devils;  ^SSTJUSS^ 


claims  advanced  by  Him  during  the  ilays  of  Hi- 

liation. 

(3)  The  Epiphany  of  the  glorified  Humanity  U 
Christ. 

(a)  To  angels  in  the  beatific  vision. 
(6)  To  men  in  the  preaching  of  the  cross. 
<  (4)  The  glorious  results  of  the  great  sacrifice  aln-ady 
visible  in  those  first  suffering,  struggling  days  of  tin. 
Church. 

(5)  The  return  to  heaven,  and  the  session  in  power 
at  the  right  hand  of  God — closing  the  first  pan 
blessed  resurrection  mystery,  and  beginning  the  glo- 
rious reign  of  Christ  over  men  from  His  throne  in 
heaven. 

IV. 

(D  Now  the  Spirit  speaketh  expressly. 
Rather,  But  the  Spirit.  But  (de)  in  very  strong  contract 
to  the  sublime  mystery  of  Redemption  St.  Paul  has  been 
speaking  of  as  the  glorious  treasure  contained  in  tin- 
Church  of  which  Timothy  and  his  colleagues  wen- 
ministers  :  but  in  spite  of  that  sublime  truth  whi.-li 
should  occupy  the  thoughts  and  fill  the  hearts  of  Chri- 
tians,  men  will  busy  themselves  with  other  an 
different  things ;  with  a  spurious  mock  devotion,  dream  - 
ing  that  God's  mercy  and  love  were  to  be  purchased  by 
mere  abstinence  from  certain  meats,  or  by  an  unnatural 
renunciation  of  the  home  and  family  life.  The  "  word* 
of  the  Spirit "  here  allude  to  a  mysterious  power,  to  a 
divine  gift,  traces  of  which  occur  again  and  again  in 
the  New  Testament  pages.  Among  the  supernatural 
signs  which  were  vouchsafed  to  the  first  generation  af 
believers,  and  with  very  rare  exceptions  only  to  the  first 
generation — to  men  and  women,  many,  if  not  most,  of 
whom  had  seen  Jesus,  and  had  had  personal  contact 
with  Him — must  be  reckoned  those  mysterious  intima- 
tions of  the  will  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  guided  and 
encouraged  the  Church  of  the  first  days.  That  intima- 
tion came  in  varied  forms :  to  the  Twelve  in  tlie  form  of 
fiery  tongues  (Acts  ii.  1—12) ;  to  a  more  numerous 
company  (Acts  iv.  31) ;  to  Peter  on  the  occasion  of  th- 
conversion  of  Cornelius  (Acts  x.  10 — 16,  19,  20);  to  St. 
Paul  on  three  occasions  in  (he  course  of  his  seeon 
sionary  journey  (Acts  xvi.  6,7,  !'.  1<»  :  through  th- 
medium  of  the  prophet  Agabus  (Acts  xxi.  11).  St.  Paul 
alludes  to  many  such  voices  of  the  Spirit,  and  heavenly 
intimations,  when  speaking  to  the  elders  of  lfDetaa 
(Acts  xx.  23).  One  of  these  special  revelations,  made 
to  himself,  he  here  quotes. 

In  the  latter  times.— All  those  ages  are  ban 
referred  to  which  succeed  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  In 
these  Paul  lived,  and  we  are  still  watching  the  slow  and 
solemn  march  past  of  these  latter  ages.  The  errors 
foreseen  then,  have  more  or  less  affectM  the  "iternal 
government  of  the  Church  during  the  eighteen  honored 
years  which  have  passed  since  St.  Paul's  words  were 
written.  In  no  age,  perhaps,  have  they  been  more 
ostentatiouslv  thrust  forward  than  in  our  own. 

Some  shall  depart  from  the  faith.  —  0j 
denying  what  is  true,  by  adding  what  is  false,  says 
Bengel.  .  ..       _, . 

Giving  heed  to  seducing  spints.-This  ex- 
pression must  not  be  watered  down  by  explanations 
which  understand  this  expression  as  referring  to  false 
teachers.    The  "  seducing  spirits  "  are  none  other  than 
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W  speaking  lies  in  hypocrisy ;  having 
their  conscience  seared  with  a  hot  iron ; 
<3)  forbidding  to  marry,  and  commanding 
to  abstain  from  meats,  which  God  hath 


created  to  be  received  with  thanksgiving 
of  them  which  believe  and  know  the 
truth.  W  For  every  creature  of  God  is 
good,  and  nothing  to  be  refused,  if  it  be 


evil  powers  and  spirits  subject  to  Satan,  and  which  are 
permitted  to  influence  and  to  work  in  human  hearts. 
(See  Eph.  ii.  2,  vi.  12 — passages  in  which  these 
spiritual  communities  of  wickedness  and  their  powers 
over  men  are  again  alluded  to  by  St.  Paid.) 

Doctrines  of  devils. — Doctrines  and  thoughts 
taught  by,  suggested  by,  evil  spirits.  The  personality 
of  these  unhappy  beings  is  clearly  taught  by  St.  Paul. 
Of  their  influence  in  the  heathen  world  and  their 
antagonism  to  Christ  and  His  followers,  see  1  Cor. 
x.  20,21. 

<2)  Speaking  lies  in  hypocrisy.— The  Greek 
words  here  should  be  translated,  through  the  hypo- 
crisy of  men  that  speak  lies.  The  lies  that  these  men 
utter,  refer  to  their  teaching  that  it  was  pleasing  to  the 
eye  of  the  All- seeing  Creator  for  men  and  women  to 
avoid  certain  meats,  and  to  abstain  from  marriage. 
Their  hypocrisy  consisted  in  their  assumption  of  a 
mask  of  holiness,  which  holiness  they  considered  was 
derived  from  their  false  asceticism  and  their  abstinence 
from  things  which  the  Apostle  proceeded  to  show  were 
lawful. 

Having  their  conscience  seared  with  a  hot 
iron. — Better  rendered,  Branded  in  their  own  con- 
science as  with  a  hot  iron.  The  image  is  drawn  from 
the  practice  of  branding  slaves  and  certain  criminals  on 
their  forehead  with  a  mark.  "  Qua  nota  turpitudinis 
non  inusta  tua  vita  est  ?  "  (Cic.  Cat.  i.  6.)  These  men 
tried  to  teach  the  efficacy  of  a  substitution  of  certain 
counsels  of  perfection  in  place  of  a  faithful  loving  life. 
They  based  their  teaching  on  wild  Oriental  specula- 
tions about  the  evil  nature  of  all  matter.  They  were 
often  themselves  evil-livers,  who,  conscious  of  their 
own  stained,  scarred  lives,  strove  with  a  show  of  out- 
ward sanctity  and  hypocritical  self-denial  to  beguile 
and  to  lead  astray  others,  and  in  the  end  to  make  them 
as  vile  as  themselves. 

(3)  Forbidding  to  marry.— This  strange  and  un- 
natural "  counsel  of  perfection,"  St.  Paid,  thinking  and 
writing  in  the  Spirit,  looked  forward  to  as  a  perilous 
delusion  which  would,  as  time  went  on,  grow  into  the 
impious  dogma  of  certain  of  the  great  Gnostic  schools. 
This  teaching  was  probably,  even  in  those  early  days, 
creeping  into  the  churches.  The  Jewish  sects  of 
Essenes  and  Therapeutae  had  already  taught  that 
"  abstinence  from  marriage  "  was  meritorious.  Men 
belonging  to  these  sects  doubtless  were  to  be  found 
in  every  populous  centre  where  Jews  congregated,  and 
it  was  always  in  these  centres  of  Judaism  that  Chris- 
tianity at  first  found  a  home.  St.  Paul,  however,  saw  no 
reason  to  dwell  on  this  point  at  any  length ;  the  gross 
absurdity  of  such  a  "  counsel "  as  a  rule  of  life  was 
too  apparent ;  it  was  a  plain  contradiction  of  the  order 
of  Divine  Providence.  But  the  next  question  which 
presented  itself  in  the  teaching  of  these  false  ascetics, 
as  wo  shall  see,  required  more  careful  handling. 

And  commanding  to  abstain  from  meats. — 
Once  more  we  must  look  to  those  famous  Jewish 
religious  communities  of  Egypt  (the  Essenes  and 
Therapeutae),  the  precursors  of  the  great  monastic 
systems  of  Christianity,  as  the  home  whence  these  per- 
verted ascetic  tendencies  issued.  These  precepts  too, 
like  the  counsel  respecting  marriage,  were  adopted  in 


after  years  by  several  of  the  principal  Gnostic  sects ; 
and  it  was  especially  those  times  St.  Paul  looked  on  to, 
although,  no  doubt,  the  seeds  of  their  false  asceticism 
had  already  been  sown  broadcast  in  the  principal 
Christian  congregations. 

It  has  been  asked  why,  in  these  solemn  warning* 
against  a  false  asceticism  which  St.  Paul  foresaw  might 
and  would  be  substituted  for  a  really  earnest  God- 
fearing life,  the  question  of  celibacy  was  dismissed  with 
one  short  sentence,  whfle  the  apparently  less-important 
question  of  abstaining  from  particular  kinds  of  food 
was  discussed  with  some  detail.  The  reason  is  easily 
discoverable.  The  counsel  to  abstain  from  marriage 
was  a  strange  and  unnatural  suggestion,  one  contrary 
to  the  plain  scheme  of  creation.  Any  teaching  which 
taught  that  the  celibate's  life  was  a  life  peculiarly 
pleasing  to  God  would,  at  the  same  time,  throw  a  slur 
upon  all  home  and  family  life,  and  the  Apostle  felt  that 
men's  ordinary  common  sense  would  soon  relegate  any 
such  strange  teaching  to  obscurity ;  but  with  the  ques- 
tion of  abstaining  from  meats — that  was  connected 
with  the  precepts  of  the  Mosaic  law,  which  dealt  at 
some  length  (probably  from  reasons  connected  with  the 
public  health)  with  these  restrictions  in  the  matter  of 
meats. 

Thes^  false  teachers,  while  they  urged  such  absti- 
nence as  a  likely  way  to  win  God's  favour,  would 
probably  base,  or  at  all  events  support,  their  arguments 
by  reference  to  certain  portions  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
rightly  understood  or  wrongly  understood. 

These  points,  then,  might  have  risen  into  the  dignity 
of  a  controverted  question  between  the  (Pauline)  Gentile 
and  the  Jewish  congregations.  So  St.  Paul  at  once 
removed  it  to  a  higher  platform.  All  food  was  from 
the  hand  of  one  Maker — nothing,  then,  could  really  he 
considered  common  or  unclean  without  throwing  a 
slur  upon  the  All- Creator. 

Which  God  hath  created  to  be  received 
with  thanksgiving.— God's  primeval  intention  is 
thus  sharply  contrasted  with  men's  arbitrary  restric- 
tions. This  divine  intention  is  repeated  with  still 
greater  emphasis  in  verse  4. 

Of  them  which  believe  and  know  the 
truth. — The  true  "  Gnostics,"  in  St.  Paul's  eyes,  were 
not  those  self-sufficient  men  who  were  out  of  their 
own  corrupt  imagination  devising  these  strange  and 
unnatural  methods  of  pleasing  God,  but  those  holy, 
humble  men  of  heart  who  believed  on  His  crucified 
Son,  and  knew  the  truth  of  the  glorious  gospel. 

(*)  For  every  creature  of  God  is  good.— To 
teach  that  anything  created  was  unclean  would  be  an 
insult  to  the  Creator.  The  very  fact  of  its  being  His 
creation  is  enough.  If  made  by  God,  then  it  must  he 
good. 

And  nothing  to  be  refused,  if  it  be  received 
with  thanksgiving.— Every  kind  of  food  and  drink 
may  become  hateful  in  the  eyes  of  the  all-pure  God 
if  misused,  if  partaken  of  without  any  sense  of  grati- 
tude to  the  Divine  giver.  But  nothing  which  can  be 
made  use  of  as  food  ought  to  be  regarded  as  unclean 
or  as  polluted ;  every  kind  of  food  is  intended  for  man. 
the  only  condition  being  that  whatever  is  partaken  of 
should  be  gratefully  received  by  him  as  a  gift. 
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received  with  thanksgiving  :  <5)  for  it  is 
sanctified  by  the  word  of  God  and  prayer. 
<6>  If  thou  put  the  brethren  in  remem- 
brance of  these  things,  thou  shalt 
be  a  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ, 
nourished  up  in  the  words  of  faith  and 


of  good  doctrine,  whereunto  thou  hast 
attained.  «  But  refuse  <-  •  .. 
profane  and  old  wives'  Timothy  u  to 
fables,  and  exercise  thyself  <»«nt«r»ciseeh 
ratherrmto  godliness,  w For  fnTa^rectfcai 
bodily    exercise    profiteth  *«">&«• 


(5)  For  it  is  sanctified  by  the  word  of  God  and 
prayer. — Not  only  are  all  created  things  to  be  con- 
sidered pure,  and  not  lightly  to  be  put  aside ;  but  in 
the  sight  of  God  "  every  creature  "  is  holy  when  re- 
ceived as  His  gift  with  thanksgiving  and  with  prayer — 
such  thanksgiving-prayer  containing  thoughts  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  Spirit  of  God  revealed  in  Scripture. 
Tlras  all  food  is  sanctified,  not  only,  or  even  elderly,  by 
the  common  formula  of  a  Christian  grace  before  meat. 
This  too  often  degenerates  into  a  mere  form  of  words 
— into  lip-service  of  the  most  heartless  form — and  is  too 
often  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  religious  charm.  The 
sauctification  referred  to  by  St.  Paul  belongs  to  no  one 
prayer  or  grace,  but  to  the  constant  habit  of  referring 
everything  to  God  as  the  giver  of  all — to  the  perpetual 
""  office  "  of  a  devout  heart  which,  taking  everything  as 
a  gift  from  God,  the  lover  and  the  friend  of  man, 
thanks  God  from  the  heart  continually. 

One,  if  not  the  oldest,  form  of  a  Christian  grace 
before  meat  is  the  one  found  in  the  Apostolic  Constitu- 
tions. It  is  very  simple  and  beautiful,  and  perhaps  not 
too  long  for  daily  use.  It  runs  as  follows :  "  Blessed  be 
Thou,  O  Lord,  who  nourisheth  men  from  very  youth 
up.  who  givest  meat  to  all  flesh ;  fill  our  hearts  with  joy 
and  gladness,  so  that  we,  always  enjoying  a  sufficiency, 
may  abound  unto  every  good  work  in  Christ  Jesus 
our  Lord,  through  whom  be  ascribed  to  Thee  glory, 
honour,  and  power  unto  the  ages.     Amen." 

<6>  If  thou  put  the  brethren  in  remembrance 
of  these  things.— The  "  things  "  of  which  he  was  to 
put  the  brethren  in  mind  were  those  practices  connected 
with  that  foolish,  false  asceticism  alluded  to  in  verses 
S — 5.  Not  a  few,  probably,  in  that  Ephesian  flock 
had  been  won  over  by  the  persuasive  words  of  the  false 
teachers  to  attribute  a  peculiar  virtue  to  such  practices 
— practices  which,  if  persevered  in,  St.  Paul  well  knew 
would  tend  to  set  up  for  imitation  in  the  Church  an 
unreal,  unhealthy  standard  of  life. 

Thou  shalt  be  a  good  minister  of  Jesus 
Christ. — A  high  title  to  honour,  this,  "  a  good  minister 
of  Jesus  Christ,"  and  one  Timothy  would  well  earn  if 
he  would  set  himself  in  all  earnestness  to  oppose  and 
discredit  the  sickly  teaching  of  the  Ascetic  school. 

He  would  by  such  opposition,  indeed,  earn  the 
""  title  to  honour,"  for  St.  Paul  well  knew  how  great 
was  the  danger  of  a  comparatively  young  and  ardent 
disciple  like  Timothy  being  attracted  by  such  mistaken 
teachings  of  perfection.  But  *'  the  good  minister  of 
Jesus  Christ  "  must  teach  "  a  life  "  which  may  be  led 
by  all,  not  by  a  select  few  merely,  of  the  believers 
on  his  Master.  Asceticism  is  too  often  a  winning  and 
attractive  school  of  teaching  to  ministers,  as,  at  a  com- 
paratively easy  price,  they  win  a  great,  but  at  the  same 
time  thoroughly  unhealthy,  power  over  the  souls  of  men 
and  women  who  practise  these  austerities,  which  tend 
necessarily  to  remove  them  out  of  the  stream  of  active  life. 

Nourished  up  in  the  words  of  faith  and 
of  good  doctrine. — The  Greek  present  participle 
rendered  here  "  nourished  up  in."  marks  a  continuous 
and  permanent  process  of  self -education.  It  might  be 
translated  "  ever  training  thyself  " — a  wise  and  never 


to-be-forgotten  precept  of  St.  Paul's,  this  reminder  U 
his  own  dear  son  in  the  faith,  Timothy— and  through 
Timothy  to  all  Christian  ministers  of  every  age  -■  never 
to  relax  their  efforts  for  self -improvement.  The  educa- 
tion of  the  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  is  never  to  be 
considered  finished.  He — the  teacher  of  other*—  most 
ever  be  striving  himself  after  a  higher  and  a  yet  higher 
knowledge  in  things  spiritual. 

Whereunto  thou  hast  attained.— More  aero- 
rately  translated,  which  thou  hast  closely  followed. 
In  the  teaching  respecting  faith  and  practice  which 
Timothy,  as  a  disciple,  has  diligently  followed  out  step 
by  step — in  that  teaching  he  is  to  study  to  advance  yet 
farther,  so  as  to  gain  deeper  and  ever  deeper  knowledge 
of  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom. 

(?)  But  refuse  profane  and  old  wives'  fables. 
— Here  Timothy — who  lias  been  previously  (see  verse* 
1 — 6)  warned  against  a  false  asceticism,  against  putting 
an  unnatural  interpretation  on  the  words  of  Chri*r. 
against  sympathising  with  a  teaching  which  would  unfit 
men  and  women  for  practical  every-day  life— is  now 
urged  to  guard  himself  against  the  temptation  to  gire. 
himself  up  to  the  favourite  and  apparently  enticing  study 
of  the  sayings  of  the  famous  Jewish  Rabbis,  in  whicl- 
every  book,  almost  every  word — in  many  cases  the  let- 
ters of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures — were  subjected  to  a  keen 
but  profitless  investigation.  In  such  study  tin-  >j>irit  <>i 
the  holy  writers  was  too  often  lost,  and  only  a  drv  and 
barren  formalism — commands  respecting  the  tithing  <>f 
mint,  and  anise,  and  cummin — remained,  while  Um 
weightier  matters  of  the  law — judgment,  justice,  ami 
truth — were  carefully  sifted  out.  Round  the  grand  old 
Jewish  history  all  kind  of  mythical  legends  grew  np. 
till  for  a  Jewish  student  of  the  Rabbinical  schools  tin* 
separation  of  the  true  from  the  false  became  in  many 
cases  impossible — through  all  this  elaborate  and  careful 
but  almost  profitless  study.  The  minister  of  Christ 
was  to  avoid'these  strange  and  unusual  interpretations, 
this  vast  fantastic  collection  of  legends,  partly  true  and 
partly  false.  He  was  to  regard  them  as  merely  ]_ 
and  old  wives'  fables,  as  being  perfectly  useless  and  i 
harmful  in  their  bearing  on  practical  even-day  lif'\ 

And  exercise  thyself  rather  unto  godliness. 
— Instead  of  these  weary  profitless  efforts— the  painful. 
useless  asceticism  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  endless  and 
barren  Rabbinic  studies  of  the  Law  on  the  other — 
Timothy,  as  a  good  minister  "f  JesueOMet,  was  to 
bestow  "all  his  pains  and  labour  to  promote  an  **t*r*- 
healthy,  practical  piety  among  the  congregationof 
believers,  as  we  have  seen  in  verse  6,  in  the  www, 
"  ever  training  thyself."  To  lead  such  a  life  required 
ceaseless  pains  and  efforts,  for  true  godliness  is  ever •  a 
progressive  state.  Surely  exercising  hUBSSK  unto  godh 
ness  would  be  a  task  hard  enough  to  satisfy  the  most 
ardent,  the  most  enthusiastic  soul !  The  ''e™""** 
or  "  piety,"  here  alluded  to,  as  the  end  toward  which 
Timothy  was  to  direct  all  his  efforts,  was  that  practical 
piety  which  influences  for  good,  which  leavens  with  s 
holy  leaven  aU  classes  of  society,  all  life,  of  the  slave  as 
well  as  of  the  patrician. 

(8)  For   bodily    exercise   prontetn   lime.— 
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little : '  but  godliness  is  profitable 
unto  all  things,  having  promise  of 
the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that 
which  is  to  come.  (3)  This  is  a  faith- 
ful saying  and  worthy  of  all   accepta- 


1  Or,  for 
time. 


mu  tion.  <10>  For  therefore  we  both  labour 
and  suffer  reproach,  because  we  trust 
in  the  living  God,  who  is  the  Saviour 
of  all  men,  specially  of  those  that 
believe.        (U)  These   things    command 


More  accurately  rendered,  bodily  exercise  is  profitable 
for  little.  St.  Paul  here,  no  doubt,  was  thinking  of 
those  bodily  austerities  alluded  to  in  verse  3.  The 
stern  repression  of  all  human  passions  and  desires,  the 
abstinence  from  all  compliance  with  the  natural  im- 
pulses of  the  flesh — such  an  unnatural  warfare,  such 
an  exercise,  such  a  training  of  the  body,  no  doubt  in 
many  cases  would  lead,  in  many  cases  certainly  has  led, 
the  individual  to  a  higher  spiritual  state.  Such  a  total 
surrender  for  the  one  who  so  exercises  himself  is,  no 
doubt,  in  a  certain  sense,  "profitable."  But  then  it 
must  be  remembered  that  this  kind  of  victory  over  the 
flesh,  in  very  many  instances,  leads  to  an  unnatural 
state  of  mind ;  for  the  rigid  ascetic  has  removed  him- 
self from  the  platform  on  which  ordinary  men  and 
women  move.  His  thoughts  have  ceased  to  be  tbeir 
thoughts,  his  ways  are  no  longer  their  ways.  For 
practical  everyday  life  such  an  influence,  always  limited, 
is  at  times  positively  harmful,  as  its  tendency  is  to  de- 
preciate that  home-life  and  family-life,  to  raise  and 
elevate  which  is  the  true  object  of  Christian  teaching. 
Still,  the  Apostle,  while  remembering,  and  in  his  teach- 
ing ever  carrying  out,  the  spirit  of  the  Lord's  solemn 
prayer  to  the  Father,  "  I  pray,  not  that  thou  shouldest 
take  them  out  of  the  world,  but  that  thou  shouldest 
keep  them  from  the  evil,"  refrains  from  an  entire  con- 
demnation of  a  life  which  received,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  from  the  lips  of  the  Sinless  One  a  guarded 
commendation  (Matt.  xvii.  21 ;  xix.  12). 

St.  Paul,  in  his  divinely-taught  wisdom,  recognises 
that  such  an  austere  and  severe  example  and  life,  though 
by  no  means  the  ideal  life  of  a  Christian  teacher,  yet  in 
the  great  world  workshop  of  the  Master  might  receive 
a  blessing  as  "  profitable  for  little." 

But  godliness  is  profitable  unto  all  things. 
— Better,  for  all  things.  But  while  this  "  bodily 
exercise,"  this  austere  subduing  of  the  flesh,  can 
only  weigh  with  a  narrow  and  circumscribed  group, 
St.  Paul  points  out  that  the  influence  of  "godliness 
is  world-wide ; "  a  godliness,  not  merely  an  inward 
holiness,  but  an  operative,  active  piety,  which,  springing 
from  an  intense  love  for  Christ,  manifests  itself  in 
love  for  His  creatures.  This  godliness  transfigures, 
and  illumines  with  its  divine  radiance  all  busy,  active 
life — every  condition,  every  rank,  all  ages.  That  surely 
is  what  the  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  must  aim  at ! 

Having  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is, 
and  of  that  which  is  to  come. — For  this 
godliness,  which  may  and  ought  to  enter  into  all  states, 
all  ages  of  life,  promises  the  greatest  happiness  to  those 
who  struggle  after  it.  It  promises  "  life  " — that  is,  the 
highest  blessedness  which  the  creature  can  enjoy  in  this 
world — as  well  as  the  rich  prospect  of  the  endless 
life  with  God  in  the  world  to  come ;  whereas  a  false 
asceticism  crushes  out  all  the  joy  and  gladness  of  this 
present  life,  and  is  an  unreal  preparation  for  that 
which  is  fuhire. 

(9)  This  is  a  faithful  saying  and  worthy  of  all 
acceptation. — Again  we  have  the  striking  formula 
which  always  calls  attention  to  some  great  truth  which, 
in  the  Church  of  the  first  days,  had  already  obtained 
among  the  congregations  a  broad,  if  not  a  universal 


currency,  as  one  of  the  great  watchwords  of  the  faith. 
Now  we  find  one  of  these  taken  apparently  from  a 
Christian  hymn,  now  from  one  of  the  public  prayers 
or  thanksgivings.  The  "  faithful  saying,"  in  this  in- 
stance, was  that  "  godliness,"  that  is,  "  active,  living 
piety,"  is  profitable  for  all  things,  seeing  it  has  the  promise 
of  the  life  that  now  is  and  of  that  which  is  to  come. 

(to)  For  therefore  we  both  labour  and  suf- 
fer reproach. — And  for  this  end — to  obtain  this 
glorious  promise,  this  highest  blessedness  here,  that 
endless  life  with  God  hereafter,  to  win  this  glorious 
promise — we  Christian  missionaries  and  teachers  care 
for  no  toil,  however  painful — shrink  from  no  shame, 
however  agonising. 

Because  we  trust  in  the  living  God.— 
More  accurately  translated,  because  we  It  are  our  hope 
in  the  living  God.  And  this  is  why  we  toil  and  endure 
shame.  We  know  that  the  promise  made  will  be  ful- 
filled, because  the  God  on  whom — as  on  a  sure  founda- 
tion— our  hopes  rest,  is  a  living  God.  "  Living,"  in 
strong  contrast  to  those  dumb  and  lifeless  idols  shrined 
in  the  well-known  Ephesian  temples. 

"Who  is  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  specially 
of  those  that  believe.— These  words,  like  the 
assertion  of  chap.  ii.  4,  have  been  often  pressed  into  the 
sen-ice  of  that  school  of  kindly,  but  mistaken,  inter- 
preters, who  ignore,  or  explain  away,  the  plain  doctrine 
of  Holy  Scripture  which  tells  us  there  are  those 
whose  destruction  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  shall 
be  everlasting,  whose  portion  shall  be  the  "  second 
death  "  (2  Thess.  i.  9 ;  Rev.  xxi.  81  These  interpr. 
prefer  to  substitute  in  place  of  this  terrible,  but 
repeated  declaration,  their  own  perilous  theories  of 
universalism.  Here  the  gracious  words  seem  to  affix  a 
seal  to  the  statement  immediately  preceding,  which 
speaks  of  "the  hope  in  the  living  God"  as  the  source 
i  of  all  the  labour  and  brave  patience  of  the  Lord's  true 
servants.  The  living  God  is  also  a  loving  God.  the 
Saviour  of  all,  if  they  would  receive  Him.  and.  un- 
doubtedly, the  Redeemer  of  those  who  accept  His  love 
and  are  fait hf id  to  His  holy  cause. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  were  many 
Hebrews  still  in  every  Christian  congregation,  many 
in  every  church,  who  still  clung  with  passionate  zed 
to  the  old  loved  Hebrew  thought,  that  Messiah's  work 
of  salvation  was  limited  to  the  chosen  race.  This  and 
similar  sayings  were  specially  meant  to  set  aside  for 
ever  these  narrow  and  selfish  conceptions  of  the 
Redeemer's  will;  were  intended  to  show  these 
exclusive  children  of  Israel  that  Christ's  work  would 
stretch  over  a  greater  and  a  grander  platform  than 
ever  Israel  could  fill ;  were  designed  to  tell  out  to  all 
the  churches  how  indeed  "it  was  a  light  thing  that 
thou  shouldest  be  my  servant  to  raise  up  the  tribes  of 
Jacob,  and  to  restore  the  preserved  of  Israel."  Still. 
with  all  these  guarded  considerations,  which  serve  to 
warn  us  from  entertaining  any  hopes  of  a  universal  re- 
demption, such  a  saying  as  this  seems  to  point  to  the 
blessed  Atonement  mystery  as  performing  a  work  whose 
consequences  reach  far  beyond  the  limits  of  human 
thought,  or  even  of  sober  speculation. 

(ii)  These    things    command    and    teach.— 
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Timothy  is  himself  to  set  the 


1.   TIMOTHY,  IV. 


Example  to  the  Congregation* 


and  teach.  <12)  Let  no  man  despise 
thy  youth;  but  be  thou  an  example 
of  the  believers,  in  word,  in  con- 
versation,   in     charity,     in    spirit,     in 


faith,  in  purity.     <13>  Till  I  come,  give 
attendance  to  reading,  to  exhorta 
to  doctrine.     W  Neglect  not  thr 
that  is  in  thee,  which  was  given  the* 


"  These  things " — i.e.,  the  real  meaning  of  "  god- 
liness," that  practical  everyday  piety  which,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  severe  and  strained  asceticism 
of  a  limited  and  narrow  section  of  society,  should  enter 
into  all  homes  and  influence  all  lives  without 
distinction  of  class  or  race,  age  or  sex.  "These 
things  "  in  the  Church  of  Ephesus  must  form  a  part 
of  the  public  commands  and  charges  to  the  congre- 
gations, must  likewise  enter  into  private  Christian 
teaching 

(12>  Let  no  man  despise  thy  youth.— If  Timothy 
desired  that  his  teaching  should  be  listened  to  with 
respectful  earnest  attention,  if  he  hoped  to  use  a  holy  in- 
fluence over  the  flock,  let  him  be  very  careful  that  his 
comparative  youth  prove  no  stumbling-block.  To  Paul 
the  aged,  his  son  in  the  faith  seemed  still  youthful — 
at  this  time  Timothy  could  not  have  been  more  than 
forty  years  of  age.  The  old  master  would  have  his 
young  disciple  supply  the  want  of  years  by  a  gravity  of 
life ;  he  would  have  him,  while  fearless,  at  the  same  time 
modest  and  free  from  all  that  pretentious  assumption, 
unhappily  so  often  seen  when  the  comparatively  young 
are  placed  in  positions  of  dignity  and  authority.  Paul 
proceeds  further  to  explain  his  solemn  warning  by  in- 
stancing the  especial  points  in  which  Timothy  was  to 
be  a  pattern  to  the  other  believers.  These  gentle  words 
of  warning,  such  notices  as  we  find  in  chap.  v.  23 
and  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  10,  11,  seem  to  point  to  the  fact  of 
there  being  nothing  winning  in  the  personal  appearance 
of  Timothy,  but  rather  the  contrary.  It  is  deserv- 
ing of  comment  that  among  the  more  famous  of 
the  early  Christian  leaders,  beauty  of  face  and  form 
appears  to  have  been  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule.  This  was,  of  course,  utterly  different  from  the  old 
Grecian  idea  of  gods  and  heroes.  It  was  no  doubt  part 
of  the  counsel  of  God  that  this  world-religion  should 
owe  nothing  to  the  ordinary  conditions  of  human 
success.  The  teaching-  was  novel  and  opposed  to  the 
maxims  which  guided  and  influenced  the  old  world. 
The  noblest  ideals  proposed  for  Christian  imitation 
were  strange  and  hitherto  unheard  of.  The  very  fore- 
most preachers  of  the  faith  of  Christ,  as  in  the  case 
of  Timothy,  seem  to  have  owed  nothing  to  those 
personal  gifts  so  highly  prized  among  Pagan  nations. 
So  the  appearance  of  St.  Paul,  the  greatest  of  the 
early  Christian  leaders,  seems  to  have  been  mean  and 
insignificant,  "  ein  amies  diirres  Mcinnlein,"  as  Luther 
has  it.  The  blessed  Founder  of  the  religion  is 
described  by  Tertullian,  who  lived  in  the  same  century 
with  those  who  must  have  conversed  with  Christ's 
disciples,  as  "  having  no  human  beauty,  much  less  any 
celestial  splendour."  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Justin 
Martyr,  and  other  very  early  writers,  join  in  the 
same  testimony.  It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  say  that 
on  this  point  the  view  of  Origen  appears  to  have  been 
different.  The  Messianic  prophecies  evidently  looked 
forward  to  this  as  the  will  of  the  Most  High.  (See 
Ps.  xxii.  6,  7,  15,  17  ;  Isa.  lii.  14  ;  liii.  2—4.) 

In  word.— This  refers  to  the  public  utterances 
in  teaching  and  exhortation,  but  more  particularly  to 
the  words  used  by  Timothy  in  social  intercourse. 
These,  in  such  a  life  as  that  of  the  young  presiding 
tlder  of  the  Ephesian  Church,  must  have  been  of  the 


deepest  importance.     The  tone  of  his  eon  vernation  Wart 
no  doubt  imitated  by  many,  it  would  influence  for  good 
or  evil  the  whole  Christian  society  of  that  great  centre. 
The  words  of  men  placed  in  such  a  position  should .  w 
be  true  and  generous,  helpful  and  encouraging 
above  all,  free  from  slander,  from  all  low  and  i 
conceptions  of  others. 

In  conversation.— This  rendering  might  mislead 
— the  Greek  word  signifies  rather  "  manner  of  lil 
"  conduct." 

In  charity. — Better  rendered,  in  love.  This  and 
the  following  "  in  faith,"  comprehend  the  great  grace* 
in  that  inner  Christian  life  of  which  the  "wor<U  <•{ 
the  mouth,"  and  "conduct,"  are  the  outward  mani- 
festations. He  was  to  be  the  example  to  the  tloek  in 
"love  "  to  his  neighbours,  and  in  "faith  "  towards  God. 

The  words  "in  spirit,"  which  in  the  English  version 
occur  between  "  in  charity,"  and  "  in  faith,"  are  found 
in  none  of  the  older  authorities. 

In  purity.— Chastity  of  mind  as  well  as  body  w 
here  signified.  The  ruler  of  a  church — among  whose 
members  evidently  a  school  of  teaching  Mdeied  in  whi<h 
a  life  of  stern  asceticism  was  urged  on  the  Christian 
believer  as  the  only  acceptable  or  even  possible  war  of 
life  for  the  servant  of  Christ — must  be  above  all  UoBgl 
watchful  lest  he  should  seem  to  set  a  careless  example 
in  the  matter  of  morality. 

(13)  Till  I  come,  give  attendance  to  reading. 
— The  words  evidently  imply  a  hope,  perhaps  even  an 
expectation,  on  the  part  of  St.  Paul,  that  he  would 
one  day  be  enabled  once  more  to  visit  the  Church  of 
Ephesus;  but  so  long  as  that  absence  lasted.  Timothy 
was  to  attend  carefully  to  three  special  points  in  the 
public  ministry  in  which  he  was,  in  the  Apostles 
absence,  the  chief  officer. 

The  "reading"  was  that  public  reading  of  Srii>- 
ture  in  the  congregation — a  practice  borrowed  fr 
synagogue  service,  when  publicly  the  Law  and   the 
Prophets  were  read  to  the  people  assembled.    (8ee  Lake 
iv.  16;  Acts  xiii.  15.)     In  these  early  Christian  assent* 
blies,  about  the  year  G6 — 67,  the  question  arises 
any  Scriptures  read  in  public  besides  the  books  of  ihe 
Old  Testament  ?     No  certain  reply  can  be  v 
however,  probable,  even  at  this  very  early  date,  that 
one  at  least  of  the  older  Gospels  (prol-al-lv  St.  Mark) 
was  already  known  and  used  in  the  Christian  chu 
and  read  along  with  the  Scriptures  of  the  old  covenant. 
That  the  reading  of  the  "  Gospels  "  very  soon  became 
a  part  of  the  regular  service  in  the  cong 
Christians  is  evident  from  the  words  of  Justin  Martyr. 
Apologia,  i.  67,  written  in  the  first  half  of  the  first 
century. 

To  exhortation,  to  doctrine.— These  both  most 
probably  refer  to  the  public  ministry  in  the  rongrcga- 
tion.  The  first,  "  exhortation,"  particularly  applies  to 
the  feelings.  The  reading  of  the  Scriptures  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  earnest  practical  application  of  their  teach- 
ing to  the  affairs  of  that  life  in  the  midst  of  whi.h  the 
Christian  listener  was  living.  The  word  "doctrine 
suggests  a  public  teaching  directed  rather  to  the  under- 
standing  of  the  hearers.  The  idea  of  exposition,  or 
even  of  dogmatic  teaching,  seems  here  included. 

(")  Neglect  not  the  gift  that  is  in  thee,  wnicj 
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Sis  Profiting  is 


I.   TIMOTHY,   V. 


to  appear  to  etlf, 


by  prophecy,  with,  the  laying  on  of  the 
hands  of  the  presbytery.  (15)  Meditate 
upon  these  things ;  give  thyself  wholly 
to  them ;  that  thy  profiting  may  appear 
to  all.1     <16>  Take  heed  unto  thyself,  and 


1  Or,  in  all  things. 
A.D.  65. 


unto  the  doctrine ;  continue  in  them : 
for  in  doing  this  thou  shalt  both  save 
thyself,  and  them  that  hear  thee. 

CHAPTER  Y.— (D   Rebuke   not  an 


was  given  thee  by  prophecy. — Here  the  Apostle 
reminds  his  representative  in  the  Ephesian  congregation 
of  his  special  gift  of  teaching  and  exhortation — that 
divine  gift  which  had  been  conferred  on  Timothy  at  his 
solemn  ordination  long  ago,  when  the  young  son  of 
Eunice  was  designated  for  the  post  which  John  Mark 
had  once  held  with  the  Apostle.  It  was  in  many 
respects  a  similar  office,  that  which  Timothy  held  about 
St.  Paul,  to  that  which  in  old  days  Elisha  had  held  with 
Elijah ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrew  prophet  of 
the  old  dispensation,  so  here,  the  choice  of  St.  Paul  had 
been  divinely  guided.  The  very  titles  of  the  old  cove- 
nant dispensation  seem  to  have  been  revived  in  this 
instance  of  the  divine  selection  of  Timothy ;  for  in 
chap.  vi.  11  the  older  Apostle  addresses  his  representa- 
tive at  Ephesus  with  the  old  prophetic  title  when  he 
writes  :  "  Tlwu,  0  man  of  God,  flee  these  things."  Now 
he  solemnly  calls  attention  to  that  strange,  miraculous 
"grace"  which  some  inspired  prophet  at  his  ordina- 
tion declared  was  to  be  conferred  on  Timothy.  The 
"  gift "  was  said  to  be  conferred,  as  to  its  certainty  in 
■the  divine  counsels,  by  such  prophecy — the  Holy  Spirit, 
•by  the  mouth  of  one  or  more  of  His  prophets,  declaring 
His  will  and  intention  to  confer  this  special  grace  on 
the  young  companion  of  St.  Paid. 

"With  the  laying  on  of  the  hands.— This  was  a 
symbolic  action — the  outward  sign  of  an  inward  com- 
munication of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  some  spiritual  office 
or  undertaking — and  was  derived  from  the  old  solemn 
Hebrew  custom.  (See  Num.  viii.  10  in  the  case  of  the 
consecration  of  the  Levites,  and  Num.  xxvii.  18,  Deut. 
xxxiv.  9  in  the  ceremony  of  the  dedication  of  Joshua.) 

Of  the  presbytery.— The  brotherhood  of  presbyters 
connected  with  the  place  where  the  ordination  of 
Timothy  took  place  is  here  alluded  to.  There  appears 
to  have  been  such  a  body  of  elders  in  each  particular 
city  or  district.  The  presbytery  in  this  instance  would 
seem  in  all  probability  to  have  belonged  to  the  district 
of  Lystra,  Timothy's  native  city;  but  an  old  eccle- 
siastical tradition  speaks  of  Ephesus  as  the  place  of 
this  ordination. 

(15)  Meditate  upon  these  things.— Better  ren- 
dered, be  diligent  in  these  things.  With  these  words  St. 
Paul  closes  this  division  of  his  solemn  directions  to  his 
chosen  disciple  and  representative  at  Ephesus.  He  must 
dwell  on  these  things  and  must  be  diligent  in  their 
practice :  he  must  show  himself  active  and  industrious 
as  a  public  teacher,  and  must  also  order  his  life  so  as 
to  be  an  example  to  his  fellow-believers. 

Give  thyself  wholly  to  them ;  that  thy  pro- 
fiting may  appear  to  all.— More  accurately  ren- 
dered, thy  advance  (or.  thy  progress)  may  be  manifest 
to  all.  To  these  points — his  public  teaching  and  his 
public  example — he  must  give  ceaseless  attention,  that 
the  Christian  brotherhood  of  the  Church  over  which 
he  presided  should  be  enabled  constantly  to  see  what 
progress  their  chief  pastor  was  making  in  Christian 
experience  and  life.  The  word  we  have  translated 
"  advance  "  or  "  progress  "  reminds  Christian  ministers 
and  teachers  of  St.  Paul's  grave  words  to  Timothy — 
and,  through  Timothy,  to  all  occupying  any  position 
of  authority  in  the  congregations — that  there  must  be 
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no  standing  still,  no  resting  content  with  knowledge 
already  acquired,  no  being  satisfied  with  the  present 
spiritual  life;  there  must  be  a  restless  striving  after 
the  acquirement  of  new  stores  of  knowledge,  ever  deeper 
and  more  accurate ;  there  must  be  a  ceaseless  endeavour 
to  attain  to  a  higher  eminence  in  the  spiritual  life ;  and. 
if  the  minister  or  teacher  would  be  successful,  the  result 
of  these  efforts  must  be  manifest  to  the  brethren  with 
whom  his  lot  was  cast. 

(16)  Take  heed  unto  thyself,  and  unto  the 
doctrine;  continue  in  them.— Thy  teaching  is  a 
more  accurate  rendering  of  the  original  Greek  word  than 
"  the  doctrine."  The  Apostle  in  these  words  sums  up  the 
two  chief  pastoral  requisites,  and  then  points  out  the 
mighty  consequences  which  will  result  from  faithfully 
carrying  them  out.  The  minister  of  Christ  must  keep 
his  attention  fixed  on  his  own  demeanour  and  conduct, 
and  at  the  same  time  give  equally  careful  heed  to  the 
quality  and  character  of  his  teaching.  This  teaching 
must  be  true  and  manly,  and,  above  all,  it  must  be 
faithful  in  doctrine ;  and  he  himself  must  exemplify  it 
in  word  and  deed.  Without  true  and  efficient  teaching, 
the  pure  and  upright  life  of  the  Christian  pastor  will 
fail  to  win  souls  for  his  Master ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  most  efficient  instruction  will  be  of  no  avail  unless 
the  life  corresponds  to  the  words  publicly  uttered. 

For  in  doing  this  thou  shalt  both  save  thy- 
self, and  them  that  hear  thee. — "Thou  shalt 
save  " — that  is,  in  the  great  day  of  judgment ;  for  only 
one  meaning,  and  that  the  highest,  must  be  given  to 
"  thou  shalt  save."  Eternal  happiness  for  pastor  and 
flock  is  the  double  reward  offered  to  the  faithful 
servant  of  the  Lord.  In  striving  to  save  others,  the 
minister  is  really  caring  for  Ms  own  salvation. 

V. 

(!)  Rebuke  not  an  elder,  but  intreat  him  as 
a  father. — Two-thirds  of  St.  Paul's  first  Letter  to 
Timothy  have  been  taken  up  with  directions,  warnings, 
and  exhortations  respecting  the  public  duties  connected 
with  the  office  of  superintending  presbyter,  or  bishop, 
of  a  church  like  that  of  Ephesus;  from  these  directions 
in  connection  with  the  public  teaching  and  the  official 
life  in  the  church,  the  Apostle  passes  on  to  speak  of 
the  private  relations  which  one  in  Timothy's  position 
ought  to  maintain  with  individual  members  of  the 
congregation.  And,  first,  he  warns  him  against  a 
misplaced  zeal,  which  might  urge  him  to  unbefitting 
behaviour  towards  those  older  than  himself.  The 
enthusiastic  and  ardent  young  servant  of  Christ  would 
see  with  sorrow  and  dismay  the  shortcomings  of  many 
an  elder  member  of  his  flock,  and,  forgetting  to  make 
wise  allowance  for  previous  training,  thought,  and 
habits,  would  be  likely,  unwisely,  and  possibly  unfairly, 
to  find  fault.  Let  him,  in  the  cases  of  his  elders — for 
the  reference  is  rather  to  age  than  to  office,  as  is  clear 
from  the  reminder  of  verse  2.  addressed  to  the  "  elder 
women  " — instead  of  open  rebuke,  use  respectful  and 
affectionate  entreaties,  after  the  manner  of  a  son,  not  of 
an  official. 

The  younger  men  as  brethren.— And  as  re- 
gards the  younger  Christians  of  Ephesus,  let  them  not 
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intreat  him  as  a  father; 
and  the  younger  men 
as  brethren;  <2>  the  elder 
women  ■  as  mothers ;  the 
younger  as  sisters,  with 
all  purity.  <3>  Honour 
widows  that  are  widows 
indeed.       W    But    if   any 


1  Or,  khidncts. 


widow  have  children  or  nephews,  let 
them  learn  first  to  shew  chap.  t.  s-s 
piety1  at  home,  and  to  Of  the'  aim* 
requite  their  parents:  for  \$  bJhrfi5S 
that  is  good  and  acceptable  widow*, 
before  God.  <5>  Now  she  that  is  a 
widow  indeed,  and  desolate,  trust* 4 
God,  and  continueth  in  supplications  and 


be  alienated  by  an  assumption  of  dignity  on  the  part 
of  the  chief  presbyter  of  the  Church.  Let  his  relations 
with  these  younger  members  of  the  family  of  Christ  be 
rather  those  of  a  brother  and  a  friend  than  of  a  superior 
in  rank  and  dignity. 

(2)  The  elder  women  as  mothers.— The  same 
watchful  care  against  all  assumption  of  superiority 
must  also  be  exercised  in  his  dealings  with  the  Chris- 
tian matrons  of  Ephesus. 

The  younger  as  sisters,  with  all  purity.— In 
the  case  of  the  younger  women,  St.  Paul  adds  to  his 
directions  respecting  brotherly  and  sisterly  regard  a 
grave  word,  urging  upon  Timothy,  and  all  official  teachers 
like  Timothy,  to  add  to  this  seli-denying,  loving  friend- 
ship a  ceaseless  watchfulness  in  all  their  conversation, 
so  as  not  to  afford  any  ground  for  suspicion ;  for,  above 
all  things,  the  recognised  teacher  of  Christianity  must 
be  pure.  No  one  can  read  and  forget  the  quaint  words 
of  advice  of  St.  Jerome :  "  Omnes  jmellas  et  virgines 
Christi,  aut  cequaliter  ignora  aut  cequaliter  dilige." 

<3)  Honour  widows  that  are  widows  indeed. 
— The  mention  of  the  relations  of  a  pastor  to  the 
female  members  of  the  flock  suggests  another  train  of 
thought.  Christianity  had,  during  the  thirty  years  of 
its  history,  developed  a  perfectly  new  existence  for 
women  who  professed  the  faith  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
In  the  Master's  new  and  strange  (new  and  strange  to 
the  civilised  world  of  that  day)  command — that  the 
poor,  the  needy,  and  the  sick  should  be  succoured,  that 
the  helpless  should  be  helped,  and  the  comfortless 
comforted — a  blessed  calling  was  invented,  so  to  speak, 
for  Christian  women.  Their  secluded  and,  in  many 
respects,  degraded  life  in  the  old  world  was,  in  great 
measure,  owing  to  the  fact  that  till  Christ  taught  the 
universal  duty  of  charity,  women  had  no  recognised 
public  occupation  in  the  world.  The  charge  of  the 
Founder  of  the  new  religion  provided  an  endless  variety 
of  blessed,  happiness-giving  work  for  women  of  all 
ages  and  rank. 

The  novel  prominence,  however,  of  females  in  such 
great  centres  as  Ephesus  not  only  necessitated  some 
organisation  which  should  administer  the  alms,  and 
generally  watch  over  and  direct  the  self-sacrificing 
labours  of  the  female  portion  of  the  community,  but 
also  required  special  vigilance,  on  the  part  of  the  chief 
pastor  and  his  assistant  presbyters  and  deacons,  to 
prevent  the  charities  of  the  Church  being  misused. 
The  widow — the  desolate  and  destitute,  the  mourning 
widow  indeed,  she  who  is  in  every  sense  a  widow  and 
has  no  one  to  whom  to  look  for  aid — she  always  has  a 
claim  on  the  Church.  Not  merely  is  she  to  be  honoured 
by  a  simple  exhibition  of  respect,  but  she  is  to  be  assisted 
and  supported  out  of  the  alms  of  the  faithful. 

W  But  if  any  widow  have  children  or 
nephews,  let  them  learn  first  to  shew  piety 
at  home,  and  to  requite  their  parents  (or, 
nepJieics). — The  Greek  word  here  should  be  rendered 
grandchildren  ;  the  original  meaning  of  "  nephew " 
\nepotes)  has   disappeared.      Here  a  warning  against 
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allowing  the  Church  to  be  burdened  with  a  borden 
which  others  ought  to  bear  is  given,  in  the  form  of  a 
pressing  reminder  to  the  children  or  grandchildren  of 
the  destitute  and  desolate  widow.  It  is  a  solemn  ard 
imperative  duty  for  the  children  to  afford  all  needful 
succour — a  duty  not  to  be  evaded  by  any  bearing  the 
Christian  name. 

For  that  is  good  and  acceptable  before  God. 
— An  especial  blessing  is  promised  to  those  who  really 
cany  out  this  too  often  forgotten  duty.  (See  Eph.  ti. 
2,  3  ;  and  also  comp.  Mark  vii.  10,  11.) 

(5)  Now  she  that  is  a  widow  indeed,  and 
desolate. — St.  Paul,  after  mentioning  this  exception  It 
the  fit  objects  of  the  Church's  charity  and  protection, 
again  returns  to  this  special  class  of  helpless  ones:  "the 
widows  indeed" — a  class,  no  doubt,  in  those  days  of 
selfish  luxury  and  of  extreme  misery  and  hopelessness, . 
often  utterly  neglected,  and  not  unfrequently  left  to 
starve  and  to  perish  in  want  and  misery. 

It  has  been  asked  why.  in  these  official  directions  to 
Timothy,  the  question  of  relief  of  poor  Christian  widow 
comes  so  prominently  forward.  We  find  also  that,  in 
the  first  years  which  succeeded  the  Ascension,  many 
vridows  iu  Jerusalem  seemed  to  have  been  dependent 
on  the  Church  for  sustenance  (Acts  vi.  1).  Now  we 
shoidd  expect  to  find  in  the  Church  of  Christ  the  same- 
loving  care  which  was  taken  in  the  old  days,  when- 
Israel  was  a  great  nation,  of  these  solitary  and  unhappy 
women.  (Comp.  Dent.  xxiv.  17,  where  we  find  special 
laws  respecting  the  garments  of  widows  never  to  be- 
taken in  pledge.  See,  too,  such  passages  as  Ex.  x\ 
Dent,  xxvii.  19  j  Isa.  i.  17 ;  Jer.  vii.  6 ;  also  Isn 
Mai.  iii.  5.)  Still,  this  hardly  accounts  for  the  nliUsnsnt 
of  Acts  vi.  1  and  these  lengthened  directions  to  Timothy. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  there  were,  especially  in 
these  Eastern  cities,  a  very  large  class  of  these  desolate 
and  unprotected  women.  The  practice  of  polygamy  is 
accountable  for  this,  in  the  first  instance;  and  th< 
morality  of  the  Christian  teaching  would  place  a  bar  to 
the  female  convert  from  heathenism  relapsing  into  a 
fife  where  moral  restraints  were  utterly  disregarded. 
The  charities  of  the  early  Church,  especially  in  Oriental 
cities,  were,  without  doubt,  heavily  burdened  with  this 
grave  and  increasing  charge— provision  for  these  noor 
desolate  women;  and  it  was  to  relieve  the  congregations 
in  some  degree  that  St.  Paul  wrote  these  elaborate 
instructions  to  Timothy,  warning  him,  as  the  chief 
minister  of  the  Ephesian  Church,  against  an  mdiscnmi. 
nate  charitv,  and  at  the  same  time  providing  him  wrth 
a  system  of  severe  restraints  to  be  imposed  upon  the 
assisted  women. 

Still,  the  chief  pastor  in  Ephesus  must 
that  among  the  women  of  his  flock  there  wer 
widows  indeed,  with  neither  children  nor  grandchildren 
to  assist  them,  without  friends  even  to  cheer  their 
desolate,  widowed  life.  To  find  out  and  to  sneeonr 
these  poor,  sad-hearted,  friendless  bemgs.bt.t'aul  re- 
minds Timothy,  was  one  of  the  duties  of  »  Christian 
minister. 
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prayers   night   and   day.      ^   But   she 
that  liveth  in  pleasure1  is  dead  while  V  <**  """■«"*■ 
she  liveth.     W  And  these  things  give  in  I     -  0r-  fcin<J'-«d- 
charge,   that  they  may  be  blameless. 


<8>  But  if  any  provide  not  for  his  own, 
and  specially  for  those  of  his  own 
house,2  he  hath  denied  the  faith,  and  is 
worse   than   an   infidel.     (9)  Let  not  a 


Trusteth  in  God. — These,  without  love  of  child  or 
friend,  cast  themselves  on  the  support  of  the  everlasting 
arms.  The  language  here  used  by  St.  Paul  pictures, 
evidently,  some  loving  and  trustful  character  then  living, 
of  whom  he  was  thinking  while  writing  the  Letter  to 
Timothy.  "  Site  hath  trusted  and  still  trusts  in  God ; 
she  continues  in  prayer  night  and  day." 

And  continueth  in  supplications  and  prayers 
night  and  day.— Like  Anna,  the  daughter  of  Pha- 
nuel  (Luke  ii.  36, 37),  whom  some  suppose  St.  Paul  took 
as  the  model  and  example  for  these  Christian  widows. 
The  meaning  of  these  words,  descriptive  of  a  holy  life, 
is  not  that  the  earnest  and  pious  bereaved  woman 
should  pass  her  days  and  nights  in  the  unrelieved 
monotony  of  constantly  repeated  prayers.  Such  a  life, 
unpractical  and  useless,  would  never  commend  itself  to 
one  like  St.  Paul ;  the  words  simply  describe  the  deso- 
late one  casting  all  her  care  on  the  Lord,  and  telling 
Him,  as  her  only  friend,  of  all  her  thoughts  and 
actions,  her  words  and  her  works. 

(6)  But  she  that  liveth  in  pleasure  is  dead 
while  she  liveth. — This  is  a  thoroughly  Pauline 
thought,  set  forth  in  other  language  in  the  Roman 
Epistle,  chap.  viii.  13:  "For  if  ye  live  after  the  flesh 
ye  shall  die."  The  word  in  the  Greek  rendered  "  she 
that  liveth  in  pleasure  "  is  very  remarkable,  and  in  the 
New'  Testament  is  found  only  in  one  other  place 
(Jas.  v.  5).  The  widow-woman  who  could  so  forget 
her  sorrow  and  her  duty  is  spoken  of  as  a  living  corpse, 
and  is  sharply  contrasted  with  her  far  happier  sister, 
who,  dead  to  the  pleasures  of  the  flesh,  living  a  life  of 
prayer  and  of  self-denial,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
may  be  spoken  of  as  living.  A  very  different  estimate 
of  life  was  held  by  the  greatest  of  Greek  poets,  who 
writes  thus  of  men  giving  up  pleasures  :  "  I  do  not 
consider  that  such  a  one  lives,  but  I  regard  him  as 
a  living  corpse "  (Antigone  of  Sophocles,  1166 — 7, 
Dindorf).     Comp.,  too,  Rev.  hi.  1. 

(?)  And  these  things  give  in  charge.— That  is 
to  say,  the  duties  of  widows,  as  set  forth  in  verse  5, 
together  with  his  (St.  Paul's)  estimate  of  the  gay  and 
frivolous  character  painted  in  verse  6. 

That  they  may  be  blameless. — That,  whether 
seeking  support  from  the  public  alms  of  the  Christian 
community  or  not,  the  widows  of  the  congregation 
should  struggle  after  an  irreproachable  seli-denying 
life,  and  show  before  men  publicly  whose  servants  they 
indeed  were.  In  these  words  there  seems  a  hint  that  the 
former  life  of  many  of  these  women-converts  to  Chris- 
tianity had  been  very  different  to  the  lif e  loved  of  Christ, 
and  that  in  their  new  profession  as  Christians  there  was 
xirgent  need  of  watchfulness  on  their  part  not  to  give 
any  occasion  to  slanderous  tongues. 

(8)  But  if  any  provide  not  for  his  own.— This 
repeated  warning  was  necessary  in  the  now  rapidly 
widening  circle  of  believers.  Then,  in  those  early  days, 
as  now,  men  and  women  were  attempting  to  persuade 
themselves  that  the  hopes  and  promises  of  Christians 
could  be  attained  and  won  by  a  mere  profession  of 
faith,  by  an  assent  to  the  historical  truths,  by  a  barren 
reception  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  without  any 
practice  of  stern  self-denial,  apart  from  any  loving 
consideration  for  others ;  there  were  evidently  in  that 
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great  Church  of  Ephesus,  which  St.  Paul  knew  so  well, 
not  a  few  professed  believers  in  the  Crucified  who, 
while  possessed  themselves  of  a  competence,  perhaps 
even  of  wealth,  could  calmly  look  on  while  their  re- 
lations and  friends  languished  in  the  deepest  poverty. 

And  specially  for  those  of  his  own  house.— 
The  circle  of  those  for  whose  support  and  sustenance  a 
Christian  was  responsible  is  here  enlarged :  not  merely 
is  the  fairly  prosperous  man  who  professes  to  love 
Christ,  bound  to  do  his  best  for  his  nearest  relations, 
such  as  his  mother  and  grandmother,  but  St.  Paul  says 
"  he  must  assist  those  of  his  own.  house,"  in  which  term 
relatives  who  are  much  more  distant  are  included,  <md 
even  dependents  connected  with  the  family  who  had 
fallen  into  poverty  and  distress. 

He  hath  denied  the  faith.— Faith,  considered 
as  a  rule  of  life,  is  practically  denied  by  one  who 
neglects  these  kindly  duties  and  responsibilities,  for 
" faith  worketh  by  love"  (Gal.  v.  6).  Faith  here  is  con- 
sidered by  St.  Paul,  not  as  mere  belief  in  the  doctrine, 
or  even  in  a  person,  but  as  a  rule  of  life. 

And  is  worse  than  an  infidel.— The  rules  even 
of  the  nobler  Pagan  moralists  forbid  such  heartless 
selfishness.  For  a  Christian,  then,  deliberately  to 
neglect  such  plain  duties  would  bring  shame  and  dis- 
grace on  the  religion  of  the  loving  Christ,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  name  he  bore,  and  the  company  in 
which  he  was  enrolled,  such  a  denier  of  the  faith  would 
be  really  worse  than  a  heathen. 

O)  Let  not  a  widow  be  taken  into  the  number 
under  threescore  years  old.— The  question  re- 
specting the  assistance  to  be  afforded  to  the  poor  and 
destitute  widows  of  the  great  Asian  Church  reminded 
St.  Paul  of  an  organisation,  consisting  of  widowed 
women,  which  had  grown  out  of  the  needs  of  Christi- 
anity. He  would  lay  down  some  special  rules  here  to  be 
observed  by  his  friend  and  disciple.  What,  now,  is  this 
organisation  commended  to  Timothy  in  these  special 
directions  ?  Here,  and  here  only  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, do  we  find  it  alluded  to;  but  the  instructions  in 
this  passage  are  so  definite,  so  precise,  that  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  assume  in  the  days  of  Timothy  and 
of  Paul,  in  some,  if  not  in  all  the  great  churches, 
the  existence  of  an  official  band  of  workers,  consisting 
of  widows,  most  carefully  selected  from  the  congrega- 
tion of  believers,  of  a  somewhat  advanced  age,  and 
specially  distinguished  for  devotion — possessing,  each 
or  these,  a  high  and  stainless  reputation — they  were  an 
official  band  of  workers,  a  distinct  order,  so  to  speak  ; 
for  these  widows,  formally  entered  on  the  Church's 
list,  could  not  possibly  represent  those  poor  and  deso- 
late widows,  friendless  and  destitute,  spoken  of  above. 
The  minimum  age  of  sixty  years  would  also  exclude 
many;  and  the  advice  of  St.  Paul  to  the  younger  ones 
to  marry  again  could  never  have  been  addressed  to 
women  wanting  even  many  years  of  the  requisite 
"  sixty."  "Were  these  poor  souls  to  be  formally  shut  out 
from  receiving  the  Church's  alms?  Again,  those  on 
the  list  could  never  be  the  same  persons  whom  we  hear 
of  as  deaconesses  (Rom.  xvi.  1,  and  in  the  Christian 
literature  of  the  second  century).  The  active  duties  of 
the  office  would  have  been  utterly  incompatible  with  the 
age  of  sixty,  the  minimum  age  at  which  these  were  to  be 
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entered  on  the  list.  We  then  conclude  these  "widows  " 
were  a  distinct  and  most  honourable  order,  whose 
duties,  presbyteral  rather  than  diaconic,  apparently 
consisted  in  the  exercise  of  superintendence  over,  and 
in  the  ministry  of  counsel '  and  consolation  to,  the 
younger  women. — That  they  sat  unveiled  in  the  as- 
semblies in  a  sepai-ate  place  by  the  presbyters;  that 
they  received  a  special  ordination  by  laying  on  of 
hands ;  that  they  wore  a  peculiar  dress — were  distinc- 
tions probably  belonging  to  a  later  age. 

Having  been  the  wife  of  one  man.— Of  the 
conditions  of  enrolment  in  this  "  order,"  the  first — that 
of  age — has  been  alluded  to;  the  second — "having 
been  the  wife  of  one  man  " — must  not  be  understood  in 
the  strictly  literal  sense  of  the  words.  It  is  inconceiv- 
able that  the  hope  of  forming  one  of  the  highly 
honoured  band  of  presbyteral  women  depended  on 
the  chance  of  the  husband  living  until  the  wife  had 
reached  the  age  of  sixty  years.  Had  he  died  in  her 
youth,  or  comparative  youth,  the  Apostle's  will  was  that 
the  widow  should  marry  again.  (See  verse  14,  where 
St.  Paul  writes,  "  I  will  that  the  younger  women 
marry,"  &c.) 

The  right  interpretation  of  the  words  is  found  in  some 
such  paraphrase  as,  "  If  in  her  married  life  she  had  been 
found  faithful  and  true."  The  fatal  facility  of  divorce 
and  the  lax  state  of  morality  in  Pagan  society,  espe- 
cially in  the  Greek  and  Asiac  cities,  must  be  taken  into 
account  when  we  seek  to  illustrate  and  explain  these 
directions  respecting  early  Christian  foundations. 

While  unhesitatingly  adopting  the  above  interpreta- 
tion of  the  words  "  wife  of  one  man,"  as  faithfully 
representing  the  mind  of  St.  Paul,  who  was  legislating 
here,  it  must  be  remembered,  for  the  masses  of  believers 
whose  lot  was  cast  in  the  busy  world  (see  his  direct 
command  in  verse  14  of  this  chapter,  where  the  family 
life  is  pressed  on  the  younger  widow,  and  not  the  higher 
life  of  solitude  and  self-denial),  still  those  expositors 
who  adopt  the  stricter  and  sterner  interpretation  of 
"wife  of  one  man" — viz.,  "a  woman  that  has  had  only 
one  husband " — have,  it  must  be  granted,  a  strong 
argument  in  their  favour  from  the  known  honour  the 
univira?  obtained  in  the  Roman  world.  So  Dido,  in 
£Un.  iv.  28,  says — 

"Die  meos,  primus  qui  me  sibi  junxit,  amores 
Abstulit,  ille  habeat  secum,  servetque  sepulchro." 

Compare,  too,  the  examples  of  the  wives  of  Lucan, 
Drusus,  and  Pompey,  who,  on  the  death  of  their  hus- 
bands, devoted  the  remainder  of  their  lives  to  retire- 
ment and  to  the  memory  of  the  dead.  The  title 
univirce  graved  on  certain  Roman  tombs  shows  how 
this  devotion  was  practised  and  esteemed.  "  To  love 
a  wife  when  living  is  a  pleasure,  to  love  her  when  dead 
is  an  act  of  religion,"  wrote  Statius — 

"  Uxorem  vivam  amare  voluptas 
Defunctam  religio." 

—Statius,  Sylv.  v.,  in  Procemio. 

And  see,  for  other  instances,  Lecky,  Hist,  of  European 
Morals,  chap.  v. 

But  it  seems  highly  improbable  that  the  delicate  and 
touching:  feeling,  which  had  taken  root  certainly  in  some 
i  alas !  in  only  a  small  number)  of  the  nobler  Roman 


reported  of  for  good  works ;  if  she  hav* 
brought  up  children,  if  she  have  lodged 
strangers,  if  she  have  washed  the  sa 
feet,  if  she  have  relieved  the  afflicted,  if 


minds  influenced  St.  Paul,  who,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  was  laying  down  rule*  f„r  a  grvat  and 
world-wide  society,  which  was  to  include  the  many.  i>..t 
the  few,  chosen  souls — was  legislating  for  the  msim. 
to  whom  such  an  expressed  wi-h  would  indeed  be*e 
counsel  of  perfection  "  rarely  to  be  carried  out :  and  so. 
without  hesitation,  we  adopt  the  more  practical  inter- 
pretation given  above. 

d°)  Well  reported  of  for  good  works.— Not 
only  must  men  have  no  evil  to  say  of  her.  but  sh<-  mu^i 
be   well  known  for   her  good  works,   for  her    I 
willingness  to  help  the  weary  and  heavy-lad.  n  on.ii  .  ,'f 
the  world. 

If  she  have  brought  up  children.— Thin  title  to 
honour  must  be  understood  quite  in  a  general  sense. 
It  must  not,  of  course,  be  supposed  that  St.  Paul  dotimui 
it  necessary  to  exclude  from  the  order  of  presbyteral 
widows  the  childless  mothers.  Only  the  candidate 
for  admission  must  be  well  known  as  one  who  lore* 
children,  and  would  be  ready  and  willing  gladly  I 
charge  any  public  duties  to  the  little  orphan  ones  of 
the  flock  who  might  be  intrusted  to  her  care. 

If  she  have  lodged  strangers.— If.  even  in  a 
comparatively  humble  state,  she  have  been  always  mind- 
ful of  the  sacred  rites  of  hospitality,  a  virtu*-  perhaps 
even  more  valued  in  the  East  than  in  the  more  reserved 
Western  countries.  In  the  early  days  of  the  new  faith, 
the  readiness  to  entertain  and  welcome  Christian 
strangers  seems  to  have  been  an  especial  charaetertstie 
of  believers  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

If  she  have  washed  the  saints'  feet.— Not  per. 
haps  to  be  understood  literally,  though  the  art  of  the 
Lord  on  the  night  before  the  Cross  nad  invested  this 
act  of  common  nospitality  with  a  p«>culiar  halo  of  lore 
and  devotion.  The  woman  who  was  to  be  admitted  int<i 
the  fellowship  of  this  honoured  order  must  be  well 
known  as  one  who  had  never  shrunk  from  any  act  of 
devoted  love,  however  painful  or  seemingly  degrading. 

If  she  have  relieved  the  afflicted.  -Not  merely, 
or  even  chiefly,  by  alms,  but  by  all  kindly  and  sisterly 
encouragement:  ever  ready  to  mourn  with  those  thai 
mourn,  deeming  none  too  low  or  too  degraded  for  her 
friendship,  none  out  of  the  reach  of  h<  r  >i*t.-rly  help 
and  counsel. 

If  she  have  diligently  followed  every  good 
work.— This  sums  up  the  beautiful  character  t<.  bt 
songht  for  in  the  candidates  for  meml>er-diip  in  this 
chosen  woman's  band.  She  must  be  known  not  merely 
as  a  mother  and  a  wife,  who  had  well  and  faithfully  r»T 
formed  the  womanly  duties  of  her  home  life,  hut  men 
must  speak  of  her  as  one  who  had  diligently  and 
lovingly  sought  out  the  rough  places  of  the  world,  and 
who,  with  a  brave  and  patient  self-denial,  with  a  sweet 
and  touching  self -forget  fulness,  had  ad  h.-rself  to  per- 
form those  kind,  good  actions  the  Matte  loves  so  well. 

In  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  written  about  a.i 
some  eighty  years  after  St.  Panl  wrote  this  letter  to 
Timothy,  we  have  probably  an  example  of  onV*th'T 
honoured  widows  in  the  person  of  Grapte.  whose  *■** 
it  was  to  teach  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  Koman 
Church  the  meaning  of  certain  prophecies.  The  author- 
ship of  the  Shepherd  has  also  been  ascribed  to  the 
Hermas  mentioned  in  Rom.  xvi.  14.    It  belongs,  how- 
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she  have  diligently  followed  every  good 
work.  <1U  But  the  younger  widows 
refuse :  for  when  they  have  begun  to 
wax  wanton  against  Christ,  they  will 
marry ;  (12>  having  damnation,  because 


they  have  cast  off  their  first  faith. 
(13J  And  withal  they  learn  to  be  idle, 
wandering  about  from  house  to  house; 
and  not  only  idle,  but  tattlers  also  and 
busybodies,  speaking  things  which  they 


ever,  more  probably  to  the  middle  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, as  stated  above. 

The  criticism  which  dwells  on  this  celebrated  pas- 
sage, containing  St.  Paul's  rules  for  admission  into  the 
order  of  presbyteral  widows,  and  which  finds  in  it 
subject  matter  belonging  to  a  date  later  than  the  age 
of  St.  Paul  and  Timothy,  forgets  that,  dating  from  the 
days  when  Jesus  of  Nazareth  walked  on  earth,  women 
had  been  enrolling  themselves  among  His  foremost  fol- 
lowers, and  had  been  sharing  in  the  toils  and  enter- 
prises of  His  most  zealous  disciples.  We  find  the 
Marys  and  other  holy  women  associated  with  "  His 
own "  in  the  days  of  the  earthly  ministry ;  they  were 
foremost  in  the  work  done  to  the  person  of  the  sacred 
dead.  We  hear  of  them  after  the  Resurrection  repeatedly 
in  the  Jerusalem  Church  of  the  first  days.  It  was 
the  neglect  of  some  of  the  Hebrew  widows  which  led  to 
the  foundation  of  the  deacon's  order.  Dorcas,  before 
ten  years  of  the  Church's  life  had  passed,  appears  to 
have  presided  over  a  charitable  company  of  women  at 
Lydda.  Dorcas,  no  doubt,  was  but  one  out  of  many 
doing,  in  different  centres,  a  similar  work.  Priscilla,  the 
wife  of  Aquila,  the  wandering  tent-maker  of  Pontus, 
early  in  St.  Paul's  career  evidently  took  a  leading  part 
in  organising  congregations  of  Christians.  Lydia,  the 
purple  seller  of  Thyatira,  was  prominent  in  developing 
the  Philippian  Church.  Phebe,  under  the  title  of  the 
Deaconess  of  Cenchrea,  was  the  official  bearer  of  St. 
Paul's  famous  letter  to  the  Roman  Church.  This  pas- 
sage, dwelling  on  the  growing  organisation  for  women's 
work  at  Ephesus,  tells  us  more,  certainly,  than  the 
scattered  incidental  allusions  of  the  Acts  and  earlier 
Epistles.  But  the  words  of  St.  Paul  speak  only  of  the 
natural  results  and  development  of  a  great  movement, 
which,  dating  from  the  earthly  days  of  the  ministry  of 
Christ,  was  destined  to  give  women  a  new  position 
among  the  workers  of  the  world. 

The  Ephesian  organisation  here  regulated  by  the 
Apostle  is  nothing  more  than  we  should  expect  to  find 
after  thirty  or  thirty-two  years  of  female  effort  in  the 
Master's  cause. 

(ll)  But  the  younger  widows  refuse. — The 
younger  women — younger  used  in  a  general  sense — 
must  positively  be  excluded  from,  and  held  ineligible 
for.  this  presbyteral  order. 

This  direction  by  no  means  shuts  them  out  from 
participation  in  the  alms  of  the  Church,  if  they  were  in 
need  and  destitute  ;  but  it  wisely  excluded  the  younger 
women  from  a  position  and  from  duties  which  they 
might  in  their  first  days  of  grief  and  desolation  covet, 
but  of  which,  as  time  passed  on — as  experience  had 
shown  St.  Paul — they  not  unfrequently  wearied.  Those 
who  had  put  their  hands  to  the  plough  and  afterwards 
looked  back,  he  proceeds  to  tell  us,  would  be  a 
hindrance  to  the  Church's  work,  and  in  some  cases 
might  prove  a  subject  of  scandal  and  reproach. 

For  when  they  have  begun  to  wax  wanton 
against  Christ.— The  Apostle  was  looking  on  to  the 
time  when,  the  first  fervour  excited  by  grief  and  sorrow 
being  past,  these  younger  sisters  in  many  instances 
would  begin  again  to  long  after  their  old  pursuits  and 
pleasures.    The  Greek  word  rendered  "  wax  wanton  " 


suggests  especially  the  idea  of  restiveness.  They  will 
lose — to  use  Jerome's  well-known  expression — their 
love  for  their  own  proper  Bridegroom — Christ. 

They  will  marry.— The  sight  of  domestic  happi- 
ness enjoyed  by  other  women  will  affect  them. 
They,  too,  will  long  in  their  poor  hearts  for  home  joys ; 
they  will  weary  for  the  prattle  of  their  own  little 
children. 

How  much  untold  misery  would  have  been  avoided — 
how  many  wasted  lives  would  have  been  saved  for  good 
and  useful  service,  had  Churchmen  in  later  times  only 
obeyed  the  words  and  carried  out  the  thoughts  of  Paul, 
and  persistently  refused,  as  did  St.  Paul  and  Timothy, 
to  receive  the  proffered  services  of  women  still  too 
young  in  years  for  such  devoted  work,  but  who.  through 
a  temporary  pressure  of  sorrow,  dreamed  for  a  moment 
they  would  be  able  to  carry  out  their  purpose  of  a  life- 
long renunciation  of  the  world,  its  excitement  and  its 

joys- 

St.  Paul,  writing  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  saw  how  too  often  such  renunciation,  made 
under  peculiar  pressure  of  circumstances,  undertaken 
with  the  hot  fervour  of  youth,  in  later  days  would 
become  weary  and  distasteful. 

(!2)  Having  damnation.— Judgment,  not  neces- 
sarily "  damnation."  The  Greek  word  Jcrima  is  often 
thus  unhappily  translated.  The  context  of  the  passage 
must  in  all  cases  decide  the  nature  of  the  "  judgment," 
whether  favourable  or  the  contrary.  Here  it  signifies 
that  those  who  in  after  days  give  up  a  work  which  for 
their  Master's  sake  they  had  undertaken,  expose  them- 
selves to  a  searching  judgment,  which  will  thoroughly 
sift  the  reasons  that  induced  them  to  forsake  the 
begun  toil,  and  that,  if  the  reasons  be  not  satisfactory, 
will  be  unfavourable,  and  will  surely  involve  con- 
demnation. 

Because  they  have  cast  off  their  first 
faith. — Though,  probably,  no  vows  respecting  marriage 
were  required  from  those  widows  who  devoted  tliems» 
to  the  Lord's  service,  yet  virtually  such  a  solemn 
enrolment  partook  of  the  nature  of  a  fife-long  engage- 
ment— an  engagement  which,  if  they  married  again. 
must  necessarily  be  given  up. 

Such  a  going  back,  such  a  giving  up  the  higher  and 
the  more  devoted  life — the  life  of  self-sacrifice,  of  self- 
abnegation — for  the  ordinary  joys  and  cares  of  domestic 
life,  for  the  useful  but  still  every-day  pursuits  of 
ordinary  men  and  women — such  a  going  back,  would 
be  indeed  a  casting  off  their  first  faith,  and  snch  an 
example  of  backsliding  could  not  fail  to  harm  the 
cause  of  Christ. 

(!3)  And  withal  they  learn  to  be  idle,  wan- 
dering about  from  house  to  house.— The  first 
fervour  of  their  devotion  and  renunciation  of  self  will 
have  cooled,  their  very  occupation  will  become  a  snare 
to  them — the  going  about  to  the  various  dwellings  for 
the  object  of  consoling,  instructing,  assisting,  would  give 
them,  now  that  their  minds  were  no  longer  exclusively 
turned  to  religious  thoughts,  and  their  hearts  were  no 
more  alone  filled  by  Jesus,  many  an  opportunity  01 
wasting  precious  hours,  of  indulging  in  frivolous,  if  not 
in  harmful,  conversation ;  and  this  the  Apostle  seems  to 
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Widows  of  Presbyter*. 


ought  not.  (14)  I  will  therefore  that  the 
younger  women  marry,  bear  children, 
guide  the  house,  give  none  occasion  to 
the  adversary  to  speak  reproachfully.1 
<is)  For  some  are  already  turned  aside 

Chap.  v.  16.  after  Satan'  16)  If  any 
The  destitute  man  or  woman  that  be- 
widows.  lieveth    have   widows,   let 


1  Gr.  for  their  rail- 
ing. 


them  relieve  them,  and  let  no*, 
the  church  be  charged;  that  it 
may  relieve  them  that  are  widows 
indeed.  TO  Let  the  chap.v.  17-tt. 
elders  that  rule  well  be  Special  re- 
counted worthy  of  double  ££*"  £»*£ 
honour,  especially  they  ten. 
who  labour  in  the  word  and  doctriu*-. 


OV1J 

me 

S 


have  feared  would  be  the  result  of  these  visits,  and 
the  fruit  of  their  work,  if  the  younger  sisters  were 
enrolled  in  the  official  list,  for  he  speaks  of  such 
becoming  "  not  only  idle,  but  tattlers  also  and  busy- 
bodies,  speaking  things  which  they  ought  not." 

(u)  I  will  therefore  that  the  younger  women 
marry,  bear  children,  guide  the  house. — Here 
the  Apostle  deliberately  expresses  his  will  that  in  these 
Christian  communities  the  younger  widows  should  not, 
in  the  first  fervour  of  their  zeal,  when  borne  down  by 
sorrow,  attempt  anything  like  an  ascetic  life,  which  they 
would  probably  tire  of  after  a  season ;  they  would  thus, 
in  the  long  run,  instead  of  benefiting,  positively  injure 
the  cause  of  Christ.  St.  Paul's  practical  mind,  guided 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  has  left  us  no  impossible  rules 
of  perfection,  no  exaggerated  praises  of  asceticism,  of 
lofty  self-denial,  no  passionate  exhortings  to  a  life  made 
up  entirely  of  self-sacrifice  and  of  self-surrender. 

He  knew  the  ordinary  man  or  woman  was  incapable 
of  such  exalted  heroism,  and  therefore  was  too  wise,  too 
loving,  even  to  recommend  a  life  which  few  could  live. 
It  was  not  that  the  Master,  Christ,  and  the  greatest 
of  his  servants,  St.  Paul,  did  not  themselves  prize  and 
admire  the  higher  ideal  and  the  nobler  life — for  was 
it  not  their  own  ?  Did  not  one  attain  to  it,  and  the 
other  die  in  his  hero-efforts  to  reach  it  ?  But  Master 
and  scholar  in  their  gospel  of  the  world  have  left  com- 
mands that  all,  not  the  few,  can  obey — have  enjoined 
a  life  which  all,  not  the  few,  may  live. 

Give  none  occasion  to  the  adversary  to  speak 
reproachfully.— The  reference  here  is  not  to  the 
devil — as  would  at  first  appear  probable  from  the  direct 
reference  in  the  next  verse — but  to  the  enemy  of  Christ 
— the  sneering  worldly  man,  who,  jealous  of  a  faith 
which  lie  declines  to  receive,  and  envious  of  a  life  in 
which  he  will  not  share,  is  always  on  the  look-out  to 
discover  flaws  and  failings  in  the  avowed  professors  of 
a  religion  which  he  hates.     (Comp.  Tit.  ii.  8.) 

(15)  por  some  are  already  turned  aside.— It 
was  the  backsliding  of  these  "  nameless  "  ones,  probably, 
which  had  been  the  immediate  occasion  of  these  direc- 
tions to  Timothy.  Although  these  unhappy  sisters  had 
worked  such  great  mischief  to  the  cause  of  Christ, 
still  St.  Paul,  with  his  tender  grace  and  love,  forbore  to 
mention  any  by  name.  They  had  undertaken  a  task 
too  severe  for  them  to  carry  out,  and  had  miserably 
"  led.     He  spares  these  poor  erring  sisters,  but  directs 

e  chief  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Ephesus,  how  to 
guard  against  such  fatal  results  for  the  future. 

After  Satan.— They  had  swerved  from  the  narrow, 
thorny  road  of  self-denial  which  they  had  chosen  for 
themselves,  and  perhaps  dreading,  after  their  public  pro- 
fession, to  form  afresh  any  legal  marriage  ties,  had 
followed  that  downward  path  of  sensuality  which  surely 
leads  to  Satan. 

<16)  If  any  man  or  woman  that  believeth  have 
Widows,  let  them  relieve  them. — This  is  not  what, 
at  first  sight,  it  appears  to  be — a  mere  repetition  of  the 


injunction  of  verses  4  and  8.  There  the  duties  enjoined 
were  what  may  be  termed  filial ;  the  love,  respect,  and 
kindness  to  the  aged  was  especially  pre— 
younger,  on  the  children  and  grandchildren  of  tli.« 
desolate,  on  the  master  of  the  house  or  family  t<.  whi.-ii 
the  aged  widow  belonged.  Here  the  reference  belongs 
exclusively  to  the  younger  widows,  who  (see  Note  1 
were,  no  doubt,  very  numerous  in  a  great  Asian  Churrli 
like  Ephesus ;  for  the  future  of  these  woim-u.  uft.-u 
still  young  and  totally  unprovided  for,  St.  Paul  wa* 
very  anxious.  Until  a  new  home  was  found  for  such, 
of  course  the  Church  cared  for  them,  but  this  henry 
burden  on  the  Church's  alms  must  be  lightened  as 
much  as  possible.  It  was  the  plain  duty  of  relative* 
to  care  for  these  in  their  hour  of  destitution  and  sor- 
The  Church  would  have  many  a  one,  still 


paratively  speaking  young,  utterly  de]>endent  on  its 
scanty  funds — friendless  as  well  as  homeless. 

It  has  been  asked  :  How  is  it  that,  considering  the 
prominence  here  given  to  the  questions  (a)  of  the  sup- 
port of  Christian  widows,  (6)  of  the  rules  respecting 
presbyteral  widows,  who  evidently  occupied  a  poaitkm 
of  dignity  and  importance  in  the  Church  of  the  first 
days,  no  other  mention  of  this  class  in  the  community 
(with  the  exception  of  Acts  vi.  1  and  ix.  39)  appears  in 
the  whole  New  Testament. 

This  has  been  pressed  as  one  of  the  arguments  point- 
ing to  a  much  later  date  for  the  writing  of  the  Epistle ; 
but  the  question  is,  after  all,  readily  and  conclusively 
answered.  With  the  exception  of  the  short  Epistle  to 
Titus,  the  subject  of  the  internal  organisation  of  a 
church  is  nowhere  handled.  There  is  no  room  or  place 
for  such  a  mention  in  any  of  the  more  exclusively 
doctrinal  or  apologetic  Epistles.  In  the  broad  laid  of 
ecclesiastical  history  occupied  by  the  Acts,  the  two 
casual  allusions  above  referred  to,  in  the  Churches  of 
Jerusalem  and  Lydda,  tell  us  of  the  existence  of  ami  the 
care  for  these  widows  in  the  communities  of  Christians, 
even  in  the  earliest  years  of  the  Church's  existence. 

(17)  Let  the  elders  that  rule  well  be  counted 
worthy  of  double  honour,  especially  they  who 
labour  in  the  word  and  doctrine.— More  accuratclv 
rendered,  "  Let  the  elders  (presbyters)  who  nil. 
The  consideration  of  the  position  and  qualifications  of 
certain  ruling  elder  women  (the  presbyteral  widow*) 
reminded  St.  Paul  of  certain  points  to  be  impressed  on 
Timothy  connected  with  the  rank  and  honour  due  to 
the  more  distinguished  presbyters  associated  with  him 
in  the  Ephesian  congregations. 

Attention  should  be  directed  hero  to  the  vast  powers 
intrusted  to  the  "presiding  presbyter"  of  such  a 
Church  as  Ephesus  (to  use  the  title  of  Bishop  in  U*> 
ecclesiastical  sense  would  be  as  yet  an  anachronism,  it 
probably  was,  however,  of  general  use  within  thirty  year* 
from  the  date  of  the  Epistle,  certainly  ^forP,,he_ck*J 
of  the  century).  In  addition  to  the  general  office  of 
supervisor,  one  in  the  position  of  Timothy  eyidenUy 
had  the  distribution  of  the  several  grades  of  honours 
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*18)  Tor  the  scripture  saith,  Thou  shalt 
not  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the 
corn."  And,  The  labourer  is  worthy  of 
his  reward.4     (19)  Against  an  elder  re- 


Chap,  v.    19 


ceive    not    an   accusation, 


o  Deut.  25.  4. 
b  Matt.  10. 10. 


20.  Of  accused  but  before1  two   or  three  l(>T'«nder 
Presbyters.        witnesses.     (»)  Them  that 


2  Or,  tcithout  pre- 
judice. 


sin  rebuke  before  all,  that  others  also 
may  fear.  W  I  charge  thee  before  God, 
and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  ch  v  2i—2S 
and  the  elect  angels,  that  Solemn  charge 
thou  observe  these  things  and  .    special 

...  n       •  °      warnings. 

without      preferring     one 

before  another,2  doing  nothing  by  pais 


and  remuneration  among  the  presbyteral  order  (verses 
17  and  21).  To  him,  as  presiding  elder,  belonged  the 
functions  of  supreme  judge  in  all  matters  ecclesiastical 
and  moral,  relating  to  the  varied  officials  of  both  sexes 
connected  with  the  Church.  The  right  of  ordination 
which,  when  the  Apostles  and  the  first  generation  of 
believers  had  passed  away,  became  the  exclusive  work 
of  the  bishop,  is  here  (see  verse  22)  specially  intrusted 
by  an  Apostle  to  Timothy,  the  chief  presbyter  and  apos- 
tolic representative  in  the  Church  of  Ephesus,  in  the 
words  :  "  Lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man." 

The  elders  (presbyters)  to  whom  Timothy  was  to 
accord  some  special  honour,  were  those  who,  in  the 
congregations  and  Christian  schools  of  so  great  a  city 
as  Ephesus,  in  addition  to  their  many  duties  connected 
with  organisation  and  administration,  were  distinguish- 
ing themselves  in  a  marked  manner  by  their  preaching 
and  teaching. 

Among  the  devoted  and  earnest  presbyters  in  these 
Asian  churches,  some  there  were,  doubtless,  who  possessed 
the  special  gift  of  teaching,  either  in  the  class-room  or 
the  preacher's  chair.  Those  who,  possessing,  well  and 
faithfully  exercised  these  invaluable  gifts  were  to  be  in 
some  way  preferred  by  the  chief  minister.  The  "  double 
honour"  (time)  is  a  broad  inclusive  term,  and  seems 
to  comprehend  rank  and  position  as  well  as  remunera- 
tion— victu  et  reverentid,  as  Melancthon  paraphrases 
the  words  "  double  honour."  Timothy  is  here  directed 
to  confer  on  the  more  distinguished  of  the  order  of  pres- 
byters, official  rank  and  precedence,  as  the  reward  of 
faithful  and  successful  work. 

(18)  por  the  scripture  saith,  Thou  shalt  not 
muzzle  the  ox  chat  treadeth  out  the  corn. — 
The  quotation  is  from  Deut.  xxv.  4. 

The  idea  in  the  Apostle's  mind,  when  he  quoted  tho 
words  of  Moses,  was  :  If,  in  the  well-known  and  loved 
law  of  Israel,  there  was  a  special  reminder  to  God's 
people  that  the  very  animals  that  laboured  for  them 
were  not  to  be  prevented  from  enjoying  the  fruits  of 
their  labours,  surely  men  who  with  zeal  and  earnest- 
ness devoted  themselves  as  God's  servants  to  their 
fellows,  should  be  treated  with  all  liberality,  and  even 
dignified  with  especial  respect  and  honour. 

And,  The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  reward.— 
It  is  possible,  though  hardly  likely,  that  St.  Paul, 
quoting  here  a  well-known  saying  of  the  Lord  (see 
St.  Luke  x.  7),  combines  a  quotation  from  a  Gospel  with 
a  quotation  from  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  introducing 
both  with  the  words  "  For  the  Scripture  saith  "—Scrip- 
ture (graphe)  being  always  applied  by  St.  Paul  to  the 
writings  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  best  and  safest 
to  understand  these  words  as  simply  quoted  by  St.  Paul, 
as  one  of  the  well-remembered  precious  declarations  of 
the  Lord  Jesus. 

(19)  Against  an  elder  receive  not  an  accusa- 
tion, but  before  two  or  three  witnesses.— By 
the  "  elder  "  here  we  must  understand  a  presbyter — 
the  ordained  minister  of  the  Church.  St.  Paul  has 
been  directing  his  son  in  the  faith,  and  successor  in  the 
government  of    the  chief  Asian  Church,   carefully  to 


watch  for.  and  to  reward  by  dignity  and  honour,  the 
services  of  the  more  zealous  and  distinguished  pres- 
byters. He  now  tells  him  that  the  other  matter.-;, 
besides  zeal  and  successful  service  among  the  Church's 
professed  officers,  will  come  before  him  when  he  stands 
at  the  helm  of  the  Church.  Charges — owing,  possibly, 
to  jealousy,  party  feeling,  suspected  doctrinal  error — 
will  not  unfrequently  be  brought  against  a  presbyter. 
Such  an  accusation  is  only  to  be  received  by  Timothy 
when  the  evidence  is  perfectly  clear.  Every  possible 
precaution  against  simply  vexatious  charges  brought 
against  one  occupying  the  hard  and  difficult  position  of 
a  presbyter,  must  be  taken  by  the  presiding  minister. 
The  reference  is  to  Deut.  xvii.  6. 

(20)  Them  that  sin  rebuke  before  all,  that 
Others  also  may  fear. — The  Apostle  here,  apparently, 
is  still  referring  exclusively  to  that  order  of  presbyters 
whose  more  meritorious  members  he  had  directed 
Timothy  to  honour  with  a  special  honour,  and  towards 
whose  accused  members  he  instructed  him  how  to  act. 
He  now  passes  to  the  question  how  to  deal  with  these 
responsible  officers  of  the  Church  when  they  were 
proved  to  be  notoriously  sinning.  While,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  earnest  and  devoted  men  were  to  be  honoured 
with  "a  double  honour" — while  every  possible  legal 
precaution  was  to  be  taken  in  the  case  of  those  beins. 
accused — on  the  other  hand,  when  proved  to  be  men 
continuing  in  sin  and  error,  their  punishment  must  be 
as  marked  as  in  the  other  case  was  the  reward.  The 
errors  and  sins  of  teachers  of  the  faith  are  far  more 
dangerous  than  in  those  who  make  up  the  rank  and  file 
of  congregations,  and  require  a  more  severe  and  more 
public  punishment. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  St.  Paul  was  especially  allud- 
ing here  to  false  teaching — to  errors  of  doctrine  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  Ephesian  presbyters.  He  seems. 
in  his  parting  address  at  Miletus  to  the  elders  (pres- 
byters) of  this  very  Ephesian  Church,  to  have  foreseen 
such  a  grievous  falling  away  in  the  future  among  their 
company — "  Also  of  your  own  selves  shall  men  arise. 
speaking  perverse  things,  to  draw  away  disciples  after 
them"  (Acts  xx.  30).  Compare  also  the  Epistle  to  this 
same  Church  of  Ephesus  (Rev.  ii.  4 — 5).  As  the  sin, 
whatever  has  been  its  nature,  has  been  committed  by 
men  intrusted  with  a  responsible  and  public  charg 
the  rebuke  and  punishment  must  also  be  in  public,  th.it 
the  warning  may  then  spread  over  the  whole  of  the 
various  congregations  composing  the  Church,  and  thus 
"  others  also  may  fear." 

(21)  I  charge  thee  before  God,  and  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.— More  accurately,  as  well  as  more 
forcibly  rendered.  "I  solemnly  charge  thee."  "Lord" 
must  be  omitted  before  Jesus  Christ,  the  older 
authorities  not  containing  the  word.  The  sense 
of  the  passage  remains  the  same.  Very  solemnly  is 
Timothy  adjured  to  carry  out  the  varied  duties 
his  great  charge,  the  government  of  the  Church  of 
Ephesus,  impartially  —  doing  nothing  hastily,  ever 
watchful  of  himself.  St.  Paul  has  just  pressed  upon 
him  how  needful  it  was  to  exercise  care  in  the  case  of  an 
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Special  Warnings  and  Directions 


I.   TIMOTHY,   V. 


addressed  to  Timolkg. 


tiality.     (22)  Lay  hands  suddenly  on  no 
man,  neither  be  partaker  of  other  men's 


sins  :  keep  thyself  pure.     <a>  Drink  no 
longer  water,  but  use  a  little 


accused  presbyter.  He  must  listen  to  uo  charge  except 
several  competent  witnesses  were  produced  to  support 
the  accusation.  He  now  reminds  Timothy — the  chief 
presbyter — of  the  ever  present  unseen  witnesses  of 
his  conduct  (see  Heb.  xii.  1).  In  that  awful  presence 
— in  sight  of  the  throne  of  God,  with  Messiah  on  the 
right  hand,  and  the  angels,  the  chosen  attendants  and 
ministers  of  God,  gathering  round  about  the  throne — 
would  Timothy  guide  and  rule  the  congregations  of 
Christians  in  that  famous  Eastern  city. 

The  Church  of  Ephesus  had  been  built  up  and 
consolidated  by  the  personal  presence  and  influence  of 
St.  Paul,  resident  there  some  three  years ;  and  at  the 
time  when  St.  Paul  wrote  to  Timothy  it  was  second  in 
numbers  and  in  influence  to  none  of  the  early  groups 
of  congregations  (except,  perhaps,  to  the  Christian 
communities  of  Syrian  Antioch).  Placed  by  an 
Apostle  as  the  first  head  of  such  a  community, 
intrusted  with  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  important 
charges  in  Christendom,  Timothy  indeed  needed  to  be 
watchful.  Well  might  St.  Paul  remind  him  of  the 
tremendous  witnesses  who  would  be  present  in  7ns  hour 
of  trial. 

And  the  elect  angels. — St.  Paul  had  been  speaking 
of  the  internal  organisation  of  the  church  on  earth,  and 
had  been  dwelling,  first,  on  rank  and  order  among 
women,  and  secondly,  among  men,  especially  direct- 
ing that  a  special  position  of  honour  should  be 
given  to  the  more  distinguished  and  zealous  of  the 
presbyteral  order.  The  term  "elect"  here  given  to 
certain  of  those  blessed  spirits — in  whose  sight,  as  they 
stood  and  ministered  before  the  throne  of  God, 
Timothy  would  rule  over  the  charge  committed  to 
him — would  seem  to  imply  that,  as  on  earth,  so  in  heaven 
are  there  degrees  in  rank  and  variety  in  occupation. 
These  holy  ones  are  probably  termed  "elect,"  as 
especially  selected  by  the  Eternal  as  His  messengers  to 
the  human  race,  as  was  Gabriel,  who  stands  in  the 
presence  of  God.  (See  Luke  i.  19.)  St.  Paul  loves  to 
refer  to  the  ranks  and  degrees  of  the  host  of  heaven. 
(See  Rom.  viii.  38 ;  Eph.  i.  21 ;  Col.  i.  16.)  But  it  is 
possible  that  these  "elect  angels"  were  those  blessed 
spirits  who  "kept  their  first  estate,"  and  had  not  fallen. 
(See  2  Pet.  ii.  4,  and  Jude,  verse  6.) 

That  thou  observe  these  things.— The  "things" 
Timothy  was  to  observe,  as  ever  in  the  presence  of 
so  august  a  company  of  witnesses,  were  the  varied 
points  touched  upon  in  the  preceding  verses,  relat- 
ing to  the  internal  organisation  of  the  church  over 
which  he  was  presiding,  especially  bearing  in  mind  (for 
St.  Paul  again  refers  to  this  point)  his  words  which 
bore  upon  judgment  of  presbyters — the  men  whose 
lives  and  conversation  were  to  be  an  example  to  the 
flock. 

Without  preferring  one  before  another.— 
More  literally,  without  prejudice.  He  who  presides 
over  a  great  Christian  community  must  be  above  all 
party  feeling.  That  unhappy  divisions  existed  in  the 
churches,  even  in  the  lifetime  of  the  Apostles,  we 
have  ample  evidence,  not  only  in  the  inspired  writings, 
but  also  in  the  fragments  we  possess  of  the  earliest 
Christian  literature. 

Doing  nothing  by  partiality.— Although  these 
reminding  words,  and  those  immediately  preceding, 
were  written  with  especial  reference  to  the  judicial 
inquiry  Timothy  would  be  constrained  to. hold  in  the 


event  of  any  presbyter  being  formally  accused  i»i- 
a  moral  offence  or  of  grave  doctrinal  error 
teaching,  vet  they  must  be  understood  in  a  far  broader 
sense.  The  presiding  elder  in  Mmmm  mti*t  never  for- 
get that  he  bears  rule,  not  only  over  one  school  of 
Christian  thought,  but  over  all  men  who  acknowledged 
Jesus  as  Messiah  and  Redeemer. 

(22)  Lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man.— This 
command  refers  primarily  to  the  solemn  laying  on  of 
hands  at  the  ordination  of  presbyters  and  fits. 
It  no  doubt  also  includes  the  "  laying  n  of 
customary,  apparently,  even  in  the  Apostolic  age,  on 
the  absolution  of  penitents  and  their  rr  ndmininon  to 
church  fellowship. 

Neither  be  partaker  of  other  men's  sins.— 
By  thus  negligently  admitting  into  tin-  iniifiMry  anfit 
persons — by  carelessly  and  without  due  caution  re- 
admitting persons  to  a  church  fellowship,  which  by 
their  evil  life  they  had  forfeited — Timothy  would 
incur  a  grave  responsibility,  would  in  fact  "be  a 
partaker "  in  the  sins  and  errors  committed  by  those 
men,  some  of  whom  he  had  carelessly  phu-ed  in  im- 
portant positions  in  the  church,  others  of  whom  be 
had  restored  to  communion  before  tiny  had  given 
sufficient  evidence  of  their  repentance.  To  limit,  how- 
ever, the  reference  of  the  command  of  St.  Paul  here- 
to the  laying  on  of  hands  in  the  ordination  of  pres- 
byters and  deacons,  would  imply  a  greater  corrupt  ion 
hi  the  church  at  tliat  early  date  than  is  credible. 
Surely  the  number  of  "  unfit "  persons  seeking  the 
high  and  holy,  but  difficult  and  dangerous,  posts  of 
officers  in  a  proscribed  and  hated  community,  would 
hardly  by  themselves  have  warranted  stu-h  grave 
warning  words  as  "  Lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man. 
neither  be  partaker  of  other  men's  si: 

Keep  thyself  pure.— The  word  "  pure  "  here  has 
a  broad  and  inclusive  signification.  It.  of  course. 
denotes  the  urgent  necessity  of  one  holding  Timothy'* 
high  and  responsible  office  being  pure  and  chaste  in 
word  and  deed  and  thought ;  but  here  it  also  presses 
on  the  chief  presbyter  of  Eplie-u-  the  imperative 
necessity  of  keeping  himself,  by  ceaseless  wa 
pure  from  all  reproach  in  the  matter  of  seh 
dates  for  the  ministry,  or  in  the  restoring  of  the  lapsed 
sinners  to  church  fellowship. 

(23)  Drink  no  longer  water,  but  use  a  little 
wine  for  thy  stomach's  sake  and  thine  often 
infirmities.— Those  who  argue  that  this  Epistle  wa.-. 
the  artificial  composition  of  an  age  subsequent  to  8t 
Paul's,  and  was  written  in  great  measi;  »rt  t he 
hierarchical  development,  which,  they  -  I  gM  f 
only  in  the  centurv  after  St.  Paul's  death,  have  M  litth- 
difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  presence  of  Ml  a  com. 
mand  as  this.  It  can,  in  fact,  only  be  explained  on 
the  supposition  th.it  the  letter  was.  in  truth,  written  by 
St  Paul  to  Timothy  in  all  freedom  and  in  all  love  i  by 
the  older  and  more  experienced,  to  the  younger  and 
comparatively  untried  man :  by  the  master  to  tfte 
pupil  by  an  old  and  trusted  friend  ned  to 
speak  his  whole  mind,  to  one  his  inferior  in  years,  in 
rank,  in  knowledge.  No  ecclesiastical  forger  of  the 
second  or  third  century  would  have  ^™d.  or,  had 
he  dreamed,  would  have  dared  to  weave  into  the  com- 
plicated tapestry  of  such  an  Epistle  such  a  chargeae 
"Drink  no  longer  water,  bur  use  a  httle  wine-eon- 
sidering  thine  often  infirmities. ' 
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He  is  enjoined 


I.   TIMOTHY,   VI. 


to  exercise  Discretion. 


thy  stomach's  sake  and  thine  often 
infirmities.  <2t>  Some  men's  sins  are 
open  beforehand,  going  before  to 
judgment ;  and  some  men  they 
follow  after.  Vs*  Likewise  also  the  ' 
good     works    of    some     are     manifest  j 


beforehand  ;   and  they  that  are  other- 
wise cannot  be  hid. 

CHAPTEE    VI.—  a)   Let    as    many 

servants  as  are  under  the  yoke   count 

j  their     own    masters     worthy     of     all 


The  reminder  was,  no  doubt,  suggested  by  St.  Paul's 
own  words,  with  which  he  closed  his  solemn  direc- 
tion respecting  Timothy's  dealings  with  the  accused 
presbyters,  and  the  care  to  be  used  in  the  laying  on  of 
hands:  "  Keep  thyself  pure."  That  Timothy  possessed 
— as  did  his  master  Paul — a  feeble  body,  is  clear  from 
the  words  "  thine  often  infirmities."  He  was,  above  all 
things,  considering  his  great  position  in  that  growing 
church,  to  remember  "  to  keep  himself  pure,"  but  not 
on  that  account  to  observe  ascetical  abstinence,  and  so 
to  weaken  uselessly  the  frail,  perishable,  perhaps  ever- 
dying  body,  in  which  he  must  work  that  great  work 
committed  to  him  in  the  master's  church.  Absti- 
nence from  wine  was  a  well-known  characteristic 
feature  of  the  Essene  and  other  Jewish  ascetic  sects. 
We  know  there  was  frequent  intercommunion  between 
Alexandria  and  Ephesus  (see  Acts  xviii.  24) ;  and  it  has 
even  been  conjectured  that  Apollos,  who  taught  publicly 
at  Ephesus,  was  himself  a  famous  Essene  teacher. 
The  practice  of  these  grave  and  ascetic  Jews,  many  of 
whom  became  Christians,  no  doubt  affected  not  a  little 
the  habits  and  tone  of  thought  of  the  Ephesian  con- 
gregations. Hence  the  necessity  of  St.  Paul's  warning 
against  allowing  the  bodily  power  to  be  weakened 
through  abstinence  and  extreme  asceticism. 

t24)  Some  men's  sins  are  open  beforehand, 
going  before  to  judgment ;  and  some  men  they 
follow  after. — The  preceding  A"erse  was  parenthetic, 
and  suggested  by  his  fears  lest  the  effect  of  his  direc- 
tion to  his  son  in  the  faith  to  keep  himself  pure  might 
lead  Timothy  to  the  practice  of  a  useless  and  unhealthy 
asceticism.  St.  Paid  now  returns  and  closes  the  subject 
on  which  he  had  been  instructing  his  representative 
at  Ephesus.  He  tells  him,  in  his  choice  of  men  to  fill 
the  public  positions  in  the  Church  of  God — in  his 
public  inquiries  into  their  conduct  and  teaching — in 
his  inquiries  respecting  sinners,  who,  having  forfeited 
their  position  as  members  of  the  community,  were 
seeking  re-admission  into  church  fellowship,  not  to 
forget  there  were  two  classes  of  sins :  the  one  class 
public  and  open,  heralds,  so  to  speak,  of  the  judgment 
to  follow.  In  the  case  of  men  sinning  thus,  the  church's 
chief  pastor  would  have  no  difficulty  in  determining 
upon  his  course  of  action.  But  there  was  another  class 
01  sins — silent  and,  as  far  as  public  and  general  know- 
ledge went,  unknown — only  published  after  judgment 
had  been  given.  To  rightly  estimate  such  characters 
will  require  much  care  and  penetration,  and  this  will 
be  part  of  Timothy's  work.  The  judgment  (krisis)  here 
mentioned  is  that  of  Timothy  as  shown  in  the  careful 
selection  of  candidates  for  ordination — in  determining 
what  sinners  are  fit  for  restoration  to  church  fellow- 
ship— in  pronouncing  sentence  in  the  matter  of  accused 
presbyters. 

(25)  Likewise  also  the  good  works  of  some 
are  manifest  beforehand;  and  they  that  are 
otherwise  cannot  be  hid.— In  his  difficult  post 
Timothy  might  fear  lest,  especially  in  his  selection  of 
men  for  the  Lord's  service,  true  nobility  of  character 
might  not  unfrequently  escape  his  notice  and  be  over- 
looked, and  that  thus  the  best  and  truest  might  never 


be  enrolled  on  the  register  of  church  officers.  St.  Paul 
bids  him  take  courage  in  the  thought  that  in  many  a 
case  self-sacrifice,  generosity,  stern  principle,  will  be 
sufficiently  manifest  to  guide  him  in  his  choice  of  fit 
persons  for  the  holy  calling ;  and  in  those  rarer  cases 
where  the  higher  and  sweeter  ■virtues  are  hidden,  he 
may  be  sure  that  in  God's  good  season  these  too  will 
become  known  to  him,  in  ample  time  for  him  to  call 
them  also  into  his  Master's  service. 

VI. 

(!)  Let  as  many  servants  as  are  under  the 
yoke  count  their  own  masters  worthy  of  all 
honour.— From  questions  connected  with  the  presby- 
ters and  others  among  the  recognised  ministers  and 
officials  of  the  church,  St.  Paul  passes  on  to  consider 
certain  difficulties  connected  with  a  large  and  important 
section  of  the  congregations  to  whom  these  presbyters 
were  in  the  habit  of  ministering — the  Christian  slaves. 

It  was  perhaps  the  most  perplexing  of  all  the  ques- 
tions Christianity  had  to  face — this  one  of  slavery.  It 
entered  into  all  grades  and  ranks.  It  was  common  to  all 
peoples  and  nations.  The  very  fabric  of  society  seemed 
knit  and  bound  together  by  this  miserable  institution. 
War  and  commerce  were  equally  responsible  for  slavery 
in  the  Old  World.  To  attempt  to  uproot  it — to  preach 
against  it — to  represent  it  in  public  teaching  as  hateful 
to  God,  shameful  to  man — would  have  been  to  preach 
and  to  teach  rebellion  and  revolution  in  its  darkest 
and  most  violent  form.  It  was  indeed  the  curse  of  the 
world;  but  the  Master  and  His  chosen  servants  took 
their  own  course  and  their  own  time  to  clear  it  away. 
Jesus  Christ  and  His  disciples,  such  as  St.  Paul  and  St. 
John,  left  society  as  they  found  it,  uprooting  no  ancient 
landmarks,  alarming  no  ancient  prejudices,  content  to 
live  in  the  world  as  it  was,  and  to  do  its  work  as  they 
found  it — trusting,  by  a  new  and  lovely  example, 
slowly  and  surely  to  raise  men  to  a  higher  level,  know- 
ing well  that  at  last,  by  force  of  unselfishness,  loving  self- 
denial,  brave  patience,  the  old  curses — such  as  slavery — 
would  be  driven  from  the  world.  Surely  the  result,  so 
far,  has  not  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  first  teachers 
of  Christianity. 

This  curse  at  least  is  disappearing  fast  from  the  face 
of  the  globe.  St.  Paul  here  is  addressing,  in  the  first 
place,  Christian  slaves  of  a  Pagan  master.  Let  these, 
if  they  love  the  Lord  and  would  do  honour  to  His  holy 
teaching,  in  their  relations  to  their  earthly  masters  not 
presume  upon  their  new  knowledge,  that  with  the 
Master  in  Heaven  "  there  was  no  respect  of  persons ;" 
that  "  in  Jesus  Christ  there  was  neither  bond  nor  free, 
for  all  were  one  in  Christ."  Let  these  not  dream  for 
an  instant  that  Christianity  was  to  interfere  with  the 
existing  social  relations,  and  to  put  master  and  slave 
on  an  equality  on  earth.  Let  these,  by  their  conduct  to 
unbelieving  masters,  paying  them  all  loving  respect 
and  honour,  show  how  the  new  religion  was  teaching 
them  to  live. 

That  the  name  of  God  and  his  doctrine  be 
not  blasphemed.— There  would  indeed  be  a  grave 
danger  of  this,  if  the  many  Christian  slaves,  instead  of 
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honour,  that  the  name  of  God  and  his 
•  i_o  doctrine  be  not  blasphemed. 
Teaching  to  be  (2)  And  they  that  have  be- 
addressed  to  lieving  masters,  let  them 
not  despise  them,  because 
they  are  brethren ;  but  rather  do  them 
service,  because  they  are  faithful1  and  j10r2,or?a'/S2j. 
beloved,  partakers  of  the  benefit.    These      3  Ur>  *icL 


things  teach  and  exhort.  <s>  If  any 
man  teach  otherwise,  and 
consent  not  to  wholesome  8pJo«ini  d^ 
words,  even  the  words  of  trine*  hold  by 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  lali6  **■ 6htn- 
to  the  doctrine  which  is  according  to 
godliness;  <*>  he  is  proud,3  knowing 
nothing,  but  doting3  about  questions 


showing  increased  zeal  for  their  masters'  service, 
should,  as  the  result  of  the  teaching  of  the  new  society 
they  had  joined,  become  morose,  impatient  of  servi- 
tude, rebellious.  Very  soon  in  Pagan  society  would 
the  name  of  that  Redeemer  they  professed  to  love,  and 
the  beautiful  doctrines  He  had  preached,  be  evil  spoken 
of,  if  the  teaching  were  for  one  moment  suspected  of 
inculcating  discontent  or  suggesting  rebellion.  An  act, 
or  course  of  acting,  on  the  part  of  professed  servants  of 
God  which  gives  occasion  to  the  enemies  of  the  Lord 
to  blaspheme,  is  ever  reckoned  in  Holy  Scripture  as  a 
sin  of  the  deepest  dye.  Compare  Nathan's  words  to 
King  David  (2  Sam.  xii.  14)  and  St.  Paul's  reproach 
to  the  Jews  (Rom.  ii.  24). 

(2)  And  they  that  have  believing  masters,  let 
them  not  despise  them,  because  they  are 
brethren. — This  being  in  servitude  to  Christian  masters, 
of  course,  in  the  days  of  St.  Paul  would  happen  less  fre- 
quently. Let  those  Christian  slaves  who  have  the  good 
fortune  to  serve  "believing  masters"  allow  no  such 
thoughts  as,  "  Shall  I  remain  my  brother's  slave  ?  "  take 
root  in  the  breast  and  poison  the  life-work.  Let 
them  not  presume  on  the  common  brotherhood  of  men 
in  Christ,  on  their  being  fellow-heirs  of  heaven,  and  on 
this  account  deem  their  earthly  masters  their  equals,  and 
so  refuse  them  the  customary  respect  and  attention. 
Let  them  remember  that,  though  in  heaven  there  would 
be  no  respect  of  persons,  on  earth  the  old  class  differ- 
ences were  not  removed. 

But  rather  do  them  service,  because  they  are 
faithful  and  beloved,  partakers  of  the  benefit. 
— The  Greek  here  is  better  translated  thus:  but  the 
rather  serve  them,  because  believing  and  beloved  are 
they  who  are  partakers  of  their  good  service.  Let 
these  slaves  of  Christians  rather  (or,  the  more)  serve 
their  masters  zealously  and  loyally,  because  the  masters 
who  will  profit  by  their  true  faithful  service  are  them- 
selves believers  in  Jesus,  the  beloved  of  God.  This 
thought  should  never  be  absent  from  the  heart  of  a 
Christian  slave  to  a  Christian  master.  "Every  good 
piece  of  work  I  do  will  be  a  kindness  shown  to  one 
who  loves  my  Lord." 

(3)  If  any  man  teach  otherwise.— Without  con- 
fining the  reference  strictly  to  what  had  just  been 
taught  respecting  the  duty  of  Christian  slaves,  there  is 
little  doubt  but  that  some  influential  teaching,  contrary 
to  St.  Paul's,  on  the  subject  of  the  behaviour  and  dis- 
position of  that  unhappy  class  was  in  the  Apostle's  mind 
when  he  wrote  the  terrible  denunciation  contained  in 
these  three  verses  against  the  false  teachers  of  Ephesus. 
Schismatic  and  heretical  preachers  and  writers  in  all 
a»es  have  sadly  hindered  the  progress  of  true  religion ; 
but  in  the  days  of  St.  Paul,  when  the  foundation- 
stones  of  the  faith  were  being  so  painfully  laid,  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  life-and-death  contest  between 
the  teachers  of  the  true  and  the  false.  In  this  passage 
St.  Paul  lays  bare  the  secret  springs  of  much  of  this 
anti-Christian  doctrine.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that 
at  Ephesus  there  existed  then  a  school,  professedly 
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Christian,  which  taught  the  slave  who  had  accepted  the 
yoke  of  Christ  to  rebel  against  the  yoke  of  any  earthly 
lord.  Hence  the  indignation  of  St.  Paul.  "  If  any  man 
teach  otherwise,"  different  to  my  interpretation  of  the 
rule  of  Christ,  which  bids  us  bear  all  with  braTe 
patience,  with  loyal  fortitude. 

And  consent  not  to  wholesome  words,  even 
the  words  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Th« 
Apostle,  no  doubt,  was  referring  to  well-known  sayings  of 
the  Redeemer,  such  as  "  Render  unto  Csesar  the  thinjr* 
that  are  Caesar's,"  or  "  Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they 
shall  inherit  the  earth,"  or  "  If  any  man  will  follow  me. 
let  him  take  up  his  cross  daily,  ana  follow  me ; "  "  Bat  I 
say  unto  you,  resist  not  evil,  "  Love  your  enemies,  pray 
for  them  which  despitef ullyuse  you."  It  was  upon  such 
sublime  sayings  as  these— no  doubt,  current  watchwords 
in  all  the  churches— it  was  upon  the  spirit  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  that  St.  Paul  based  his  teaching  and 
grounded  his  advice  to  the  slaves  in  the  flock  of  Christ. 
But  the  false  teachers,  who  would  be  Timothy's  bitterest 
and  most  determined  foes  at  Ephesus,  would  not  con- 
sent to  these  "  wholesome  words,"  though  they  were  the 
words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

To  the  doctrine  which  is  according  to  godli- 
ness.— These  self-willed  men,  in  consenting  not  to  the 
sublime  words  of  Christ,  at  the  same  time  refused  to 
acquiesce  in  the  doctrine  which  insisted  upon  a  holy 
life :  for  Christian  truth  is  inseparable  from  purity, 
single-heartedness,  self-forgetfulness,  brave  patience. 

(*)  He  is  proud.— St.  Paul,  with  righteous  anger, 
flames  out  against  these  perverse  men,  who.  using  the 
name  of  Christ,  substitute  their  short-sighted  views 
of  life  for  His,  throw  doubt  and  discredit  upon  the 
teaching  of  His  chosen  Apostles  and  servants,  stir  op 
discord,  excite  party  spirit,  barring,  often  hopelessly, 
the  onward  march  of  Christianity.  The  true  CV 
teaching  is  healthy,  practical,  capable  of  being  carried 
out  by  all  orders  in  the  state,  by  every  age  or  sei,  by 
bond  and  free.  The  spurious  Christian  maxims  of 
these  men  deal  with  subtle,  useless,  unpractical  ques- 
tions, which  have  no  influence  on  ordinary  life,  and 
only  tend  to  stir  up  strife  and  useless  inquiry,  and  to 
make  men  discontented  and  rebellious.  These  unhappy 
men  he  first  characterises  as  "  proud : "  literally,  blinded 
with  pride. 

Knowing  nothing.— Better  rendered,  yet  vnihomt 
knowing  anything;  having  no  real  conception  of  the 
office  and  work  of  Christ  in  the  world. 

But  doting  about  questions.— While  so  up""*" 
of  the  higher  and  more  practical  points  of  Christian 
theology,  the  false  teacher  is  "  mad  upon  "  curious  si 
debatable  questions,  such  as  the  nature  of  the  e- 
blessed  Trinity;  God's  purposes  respecting  those 
who  know  not,  have  not  even  heard  of  the  Redeemer; 
and  the  like— problems  never  to  be  solved  by  us  while 
on  earth— questions,  the  profitless  debating  of  which 
has  rent  asunder  whole  churches,  and  individually has 
broken  up  old  friendships,  and  sown  the  seeds  of  bitter 
irreconcilable  hatred. 


Opposing  Doctrines  held 
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and  strifes  of  words,  whereof  cometh 
envy,  strife,  railings,  evil  surmisings, 
<5)  perverse  disputings  of  men  of  cor- 
rupt minds,1  and  destitute  of  the  truth, 
supposing  that  gain  is  godliness :  from 
such  withdraw  thyself.     ^  But  godli- 


i  ness  with  contentment   is  _.  .    „ 

,»•,      -r,  Chap-    vi.    6 — 

great    gain,     w     ±or    we  12.     Warnings 

J  Drought    nothing   into  this   against    covet- 
1  Or  Gallinos  one'  ij  j       \i       •  J.    •        OUsnesS.        The 

of  another.  world,  and  it  is  certain  true  teachers 
we  can  carry  nothing  out.  to  flee  covet- 
<8)  And    having    food    and  OU8ness- 


And  strifes  of  words.— Verbal  disputes,  barren  and 
idle  controversies  about  words  rather  than  things ;  such 
wild  war  as  also  has  raged,  not  only  in  the  days  of 
Timothy  and  of  St.  Paul,  but  all  through  the  Christian 
ages,  on  such  words  as  Predestination,  Election,  Faith, 
Inspiration,  Person,  Regeneration,  &c. 

St.  Paid  was  writing,  then,  in  the  spirit  of  the  living 
God,  and  was  warning  no  solitary  pastor  and  friend  at 
Epliesus  of  the  weeds  then  springing  up  in  that  fair, 
newly-planted  vineyard  of  his,  but  was  addressing  the 
Master's  servants  in  many  vineyards  and  of  many 
ages ;  was  telling  them  what  would  meet  them,  what 
would  mar  and  spoil  their  woi*k,  and  in  not  a  few  cases 
would  break  their  hearts  with  sorrow. 

(5)  Perverse  disputings. — The  older  authorities 
read  here  a  word  which  should  be  rendered  "  lasting  or 
obstinate  conflicts."  These  words  close  the  long 
catalogue  of  the  fruits  of  the  teaching  of  the  false 
masters  of  the  new  faith,  and  point  out  that  the  dis- 
putes engendered  by  these  useless  and  unhappy  con- 
troversies would  be  no  mere  temporary  difficulties,  but 
would  indefinitely  prolong  their  weary  story. 

Of  men  of  corrupt  minds. — More  accurately 
rendered,  corrupted  in  their  mind.  From  their  mind, 
over  which  corruption  had  spread,  arose  those  mists 
which  (verse  4)  had  clouded  their  sight  with  pride. 
The  language  used  seems  to  imply  that  for  these  un- 
happy men  a  time  had  existed  when  corruption  had  not 
done  its  fatal  work. 

Destitute  of  the  truth. — More  literally,  deprived 
of  the  truth.  The  truth  was  taken  away  from  them : 
this  was  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  corruption 
which  had  spread  over  their  minds. 

Supposing  that  gain  is  godliness.— Here  the 
translation  of  the  Greek  words  must  run  thus,  suppos- 
ing that  godliness  is  a  source  of  gain.  The  article 
before  the  word  signifying  godliness  requires  this  ren- 
dering of  the  sentence.  (See  Tit.  i.  11.)  St.  Paul,  here 
adding  his  command  to  Timothy  to  have  no  dealings 
with  these  men,  dismisses  the  subject  with  these  few 
scathing  words  of  scorn  and  contempt.  One  can  imagine 
with  what  feelings  of  holy  anger  one  like  the  noble 
chivalrous  St.  Paul  would  regard  the  conduct  of  men 
who  looked  upon  the  profession  of  the  religion  of  the 
Crucified  as  a  source  of  gain.  This  was  by  far  the  gravest 
of  his  public  charges  against  these  teachers  of  a  strange 
and  novel  Christianity.  "We  read  elsewhere  (1  Cor.  iii. 
12 — 15)  men  might  go  wrong  in  doctrine,  might  even 
teach  an  unpractical,  useless  religion,  if  only  they  were 
trying  their  poor  best  to  build  on  the  one  foundation — 
Christ.  Their  faulty  work  would  perish,  but  they  would 
assuredly  find  mercy  if  only  they  were  in  earnest,  if 
only  they  were  real.  But  these,  St.  Paul  tells  Timothy 
and  his  church,  were  not  in  earnest ;  these  were  unreal. 
Their  religion — they  traded  upon  it.  Their  teaching— 
they  taught  only  to  win  gold.  There  was  another 
school  of  teaching — he  had  just  been  dwelling  on  it — 
the  teaching  which  told  men,  even  slaves,  simply, 
lovingly  to  do  their  duty  as  though  ever  in  the 
presence  of  the  Lord,  without  any  restless  longing  for 
change.     This  teaching  would  win  souls  to  Christ,  but 


it  would  never  win  gold,  or  popidar  applause,  or  gain,  as 
the  world  counts  gain. 

From  such  withdraw  thyself.— Most,  though 
not  all,  the  ancient  authorities  omit  these  words. 

(6)  But  godliness  with  contentment  is  great 
gain. — Here  the  Apostle  changes  the  subject  of  his 
letter  somewhat  abruptly.  The  monstrous  thought 
that  these  wordly  men  dare  to  trade  upon  his  dear 
Master's  religion,  dare  to  make  out  of  his  holy  doctrine 
a  gain — the  hateful  word  suggests  to  him  another 
danger,  to  which  many  in  a  congregation  drawn  from 
the  population  of  a  wealthy  commercial  city  like 
Ephesus  were  hourly  exposed.  This  is  an  admirable 
instance  of  the  sudden  change  we  often  notice  in  the 
subject  matter  in  the  midst  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles, 
of  what  has  been  aptly  termed  "  going  off  at  a 
word."  The  reasoning  in  the  writer's  mind  was. 
probably — "  these  false  men  suppose  godliness  will  be 
turned  into  gain."  Yes,  though  they  were  terribly 
mistaken,  still  there  is  a  sense  in  which  their  miserable 
notion  is  true.  True  godliness  is  ever  accompanied  with 
perfect  contentment.  In  this  sense,  godliness  does  bring 
along  with  it  great  gain  to  its  possessor.  "  The  heart," 
says  Wiesinger,  "amid  every  outward  want,  is  then 
only  truly  rich  when  it  not  only  wants  nothing  which 
it  has  not,  but  has  that  which  raises  it  above  what  it 
has  not." 

(7)  For  we  brought  nothing  into  this  world, 
and  it  is  certain  we  can  carry  nothing  out.— 
(Comp.  Job  i.  21.)  Every  earthly  possession  is  only 
meant  for  this  life — for  the  period  between  the  hour  of 
birth  and  the  hour  of  death ;  we  entered  this  world 
with  nothing,  we  shall  leave  the  world  again  with 
nothing.  If  we  could  take  anything  with  us  when 
death  parts  soul  and  body  there  would  at  once  be  an 
end  to  the  "  contentment "  (of  verse  6),  for  the  future 
then  would  in  some  way  be  dependent  on  the  present. 
This  sentence  is  quoted  by  Polycarp,  in  his  letter  to 
the  Philippians,  written  early  in  the  second  century. 
Such  a  reference  shows  that  this  Epistle  was  known 
and  treasured  in  the  Christian  Church  even  at  that 
early  date. 

(8)  And  having  food  and  raiment  let  us  be 
therewith  content.  —  The  Greek  word  rendered 
"  let  us  be  content "  is  better  translated,  we  shall 
have  a  sufficiency.  The  argument  will  run  thus  :  "  All 
earthly  possessions  are  only  for  this  life ;  here,  if  we 
have  the  wherewithal  to  clothe  us  and  to  nourish  us.  we 
shall  have  enough  ; "  if  we  have  more  than  this,  St.  Paul 
goes  on  to  show,  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  falling  into 
temptation. 

There  is  no  contradiction  between  this  reading  and 
that  contained  in  this  same  Epistle  (chap.  iv.  1 — 5). 
There  the  Apostle  is  warning  the  Church  against  a 
false,  unreal  asceticism,  which  was  teaching  men  to  look 
upon  the  rich  gifts  of  this  world,  its  beauties  and  its 
delights,  as  of  themselves  sinful,  forgetting  that  these 
fair  things  were  God's  creatures,  and  were  given  for 
man's  use  and  enjoyment.  Here  the  same  great  teacher 
is  pressing  home  the  truth  that  the  highest  good  on 
earth  was   that  godliness  which  is  ever  accompanied 
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raiment   let   us  be  therewith  content.  | 
W  But  they  that  will  be  rich  fall  into  :10r' 
temptation  and  a  snare,  and  into  many 
foolish  and  hurtful  lusts,  which  drown 
men  in  destruction  and  perdition.  <10)  For 
the  love   of  money   is   the  root   of  all 


been  seduced. 


Covetoutnm. 

evil:  which  while  some  coveted  after, 
they  have  erred1   horn  the   fait!,,  and 
pierced  themselves  through  wit 
sorrows.     W  But  thou,  <>  mat: 
flee    these    things;    and    follow   after 
righteousness,    godliness,    faith,    I 


with  perfect  contentment,  which  neither  rejects  nor 
deems  evil  the  fair  things  of  this  life,  but  which,  at 
the  same  time,  never  covets  them,  never  longs  for  them. 
It  was  one  thing  to  be  rich,  it  was  another  to  wish  to 
be  rich  ;  in  God's  providence  a  man  might  be  rich  with- 
out sin,  but  the  coveting,  the  longing  for  wealth,  at 
once  exposed  him  to  many  a  grave  danger  both  to  body 
and  soul. 

0)  But  they  that  will  be  rich— Here  St.  Paul 
guards  against  the  danger  of  his  words  being  then  or 
at  any  future  time  misinterpreted  by  any  dreamy,  un- 
practical school  of  asceticism,  supposing  that  voluntary 
poverty  was  a  state  of  life  peculiarly  pleasing  to  the 
Most  High — the  strange  mistake  upon  which  the  great 
Mendicant  orders  were  organised  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Those  who  exposed  themselves  to  the  winning  temptations 
and  deadly  sins  he  was  about  to  speak  of  were  not  "  the 
rich."'  but  those  who  longingly  plan  to  be  rich. 

Fall  into  temptation. — Those  longing  to  be  rich 
will  fall  into  the  temptation  to  increase  their  worldly 
goods,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  principle.  Some  un- 
lawful method  of  gratifying  their  passion  for  gain  will 
present  itself;  conscientious  scruples  will  be  thrown 
to  the  winds,  and  they  who  wish  to  be  rich  will  fall  into 
the  temptation.  We  pray  so  often  His  prayer,  "  Lead 
us  not  into  temptation."  In  the  same  hour  we  long — 
perhaps  even  with  the  same  breath  we  pray — that  our 
worldly  means  may  be  increased,  our  position  bettered, 
little  thinking  that  the  longing  for  an  increase  of  riches 
and  position  will  lead  us  into  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
temptations ! 

And  a  snare.— A  very  tangle,  as  it  has  been 
well  called,  of  conflicting  motives — each  fresh  gratifi- 
cation of  the  ruling  passion,  perhaps  excused  under  the 
plausible  names  of  industry,  home  claims,  praiseworthy 
and  healthy  enterprise,  entangling  the  unhappy  soul 
more  completely. 

And  into  many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts.— 
The  lusts  or  desires  into  which  those  who  long  to  be  rich 
fall,  are  well  named  "  foolish,"  because  in  so  many  in- 
stances they  are  passionate  desires  for  things  utterly 
undesirable,  the  possession  of  which  can  afford  neither 
pleasure  nor  advantage — such,  for  instance,  is  the  love  of 
hoarding  wealth,  so  common  to  those  men  who  have 
longed  for  and  obtained  riches;  and  "hurtful"  often  to 
the  body  as  well  as  to  the  soul  do  these  rich  find  their 
"  longings,"  when  gratified. 

Which  drown  men  in  .  .  . — Better  rendered, 
v:hich  plunge  men  into  .  .  . 

Destruction  and  perdition.  —  "  Destruction  " 
refers  rather  to  wreck  and  ruin  of  the  body,  whilst 
"  perdition  "  belongs  rather  to  that  more  awful  ruin  of 
the  eternal  soul.  The  gratification  of  desires,  whether 
these  desires  are  centred  in  the  lower  animal  passions 
of  the  table,  or  in  the  pursuit  of  yet  baser  and  more 
selfish  passions  still,  invariably  leads  to  the  destruction 
of  the  poor  frail  human  body  first  This  premature 
breaking  up  of  the  earthly  tabernacle  is  the  herald  aud 
precursor  of  the  final  perdition  of  the  immortal  soul. 

(10)  For  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all 
evil.— Some  would  arater  down  this  strong  expression 


by  translating  the  Greek  words  by  "  a  root  of  all 
instead  of  "  the  root,"  making  this  alteration  on  the 
ground  of  the  article  not  being  prefixed  to  the  Greek 
word  rendered  "root."  This  change,  however,  gram- 
matically  is  unnecessary,  as  the  nrti.-l,-  di*app<>*ni 
before  the  predicate, in  accordance  with  tin-  w.-U-known 
rule  respecting  subject  and  predicate. 

St.  Paul  had  just  written  (verse  9)  of  men  being 
plunged  into  destruction  and  perdition  t lu>  awful  eon- 
sequence  of  yielding  to  those  lusts  into  which  the  fatal 
love  of  riches  had  guided  them;  he  now  sums  u 
teaching  contained  in  these  words  by  pithily  remarking. 
"  Yes,  for  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil," 
meaning  thereby,  not  that  every  evil  necetwirily  must 
come  from  "  love  of  money,"  but  that  there  is  no 
conceivable  evil  which  can  happii  to  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  men  which  may  not  spring  f  rom  rovetous- 
ness— a  love  of  gold  and  wealth. 

Which  while  some  coveted  after.— Th.-re  U  a 
slight  irregularity  in  the  image  here,  but  the  sense  of 
the  expression  is  perfectly  clear.  It  is.  of  course,  not  the 
"  love  of  money,"  strictly  speaking,  which  M  some  hare 
coveted  after,"  but  the  money  itself.  Tin*  thought  in  the 
writer's  mind  probably  was — The  man  coveting  gold 
longs  for  opportunities  in  which  his  covetoosness  (love 
of  money)  may  find  a  field  for  exercise.  Such  inaccura- 
cies in  language  are  not  uncommon  in  St.  Paul's  writings. 
as,  for  instance,  Rom.  viii.  21-,  where  he  writes  of  "  hope 
that  is  seen." 

They  have  erred  from  the  faith.— Better  ren- 
dered, they  have  wandered  away  from,  the  faith.  This 
vivid  picture  of  some  who  had.  for  sake  of  a  little  gold, 
given  up  their  first  love — their  faith — was  evident  ly 
drawn  by  St.  Paul  from  life.  There  were  tome  in  that 
well-known  congregation  at  Ephesus.  once  faithf  u 
wanderers  from  the  flock,  over  whom  St.  Paul  monraed. 

And  pierced  themselves  through  with  many 
sorrows.— The  language  and  the  thoughts  of  Pa. 
xvi.  4  were  in  St.  Paul's  mind  whim  hi  wrote  these 
words — "Their  sorrows  shall  be  multiplied  that  hasten 
after  another  (god)."  The  "  many  sorrows  "  here  are, 
no  doubt,  the  "gnawingsof  conn  which  mast 

ever  and  anon  harass  and  perplex  the  man  or  woman 
who,  for  covetousness'  sake,  has  deserted  the  old  paths, 
and  has  wandered  away  from  the  old  loved  communion 
of  Christ. 

The  imagery  used  in  this  tenth  verse  seems  to  be 
that  of  a  man  who  wanders  from  the  straight,  direct 
path  of  life,  to  gather  some  poisonous,  fair-seeming 
root  growing  at  a  distance  from  the  rieh»  road  on 
which  he  was  travelling.  He  wanders  away  and  plucks 
it ;  and  now  that  he  has  it  in  his  hands  lie  finds  himself 
pierced  and  wounded  with  its  unsuspected  thorns. 

(ii)  But  thou,  O  man  of  God,  flee  these 
things.— A  commentator  always  speaks  with  great 
caution  when  he  approaches  in  these  inspired  writings 
anything  of  the  nature  of  a  direct  personal  reference. 
The  writers  and  actors  in  th<>  New  T»  lament  hwory  w* 
have  so  long  surrounded  with  a  halo  of  reverence,  taat 
we  are  tempted  often  to  forget  that  they  werebnt  men. 
exposed  to  temptations  like  us,  and  not  unfrequently 
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to  Earnestness. 


patience,  meekness.  (12)  Fight  the  good 
fight  of  faith,  lay  hold  on  eternal  life, 
whereunto   thon   art    also   called,    and 


hast  professed  a  good  profession  before 
many  witnesses.  <13)  I  give  thee  charge 
in  the   sight  of  God,  who   quickeneth 


suceximbing  to  them.  We  owe  them,  indeed,  a  deep 
debt  of  reverence  for  their  faithful,  gallant  witness 
— for  their  splendid  service  in  laying  so  well  the 
early  storeys  of  the  great  Christian  Temple ;  but  we 
lose  somewhat  of  the  reality  of  the  Apostolic  story 
when  in  the  saint  we  forget  the  man.  After  the  very 
solemn,  the  intensely  earnest  warning  against  covetous- 
ness — that  fatal  love  of  gain  and  gold  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  mainspring  of  the  life  of  those  false 
teachers  who  were  engaged  in  marring  the  noble  work  St. 
Paul  had  done  for  his  Master  at  Ephesus — after  these 
weighty  words,  the  fact  of  St.  Paul  turning  to  Timothy, 
and,  with  the  grand  old  covenant  title  Timothy  knew 
so  well,  personally  addressing  his  loved  friend  with 
"  But  thou,  O  man  of  God,  flee  these  things,"  leads  us 
irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  old  Apostle  was 
dreading  for  his  young  and  comparatively  untried  dis- 
ciple the  corrupting  danger  of  the  wealth  of  the  city  in 
which  he  held  so  great  a  charge ;  so  he  warns  Timothy, 
and,  through  Timothy,  God's  servants  of  all  grades 
and  powers  in  different  ages,  of  the  soul-destroying 
dangers  of  covetousness — "  Flee  these  things."  A  glance 
at  Timothy's  present  lifo  will  show  how  possible  it  was, 
even  for  a  loved  pupil  of  St.  Paul — even  for  one  of  whom 
he  once  wrote,  "I  have  no  man  likeniinded ; "  and, 
again,  "  Te  know  the  proof  of  him,  that,  as  a  son  with 
the  father,  he  hath  served  with  me  in  the  gospel "  (Phil, 
ii.  20 — 22) — to  need  so  grave  a  reminder.  Since  those 
days,  when  these  words  were  written  to  the  Philippians, 
some  six  years  had  passed.  His  was  no  longer  the  old 
harassed  life  of  danger  and  hazard  to  which,  as  the 
companion  of  the  missionary  St.  Paul,  he  was  constantly 
exposed  He  now  filled  the  position  of  an  honoured 
teacher  and  leader  in  a  rich  and  organised  church; 
many  and  grievous  were  the  temptations  to  which,  in 
such  a  station,  he  would  be  exposed. 

Gold  and  popularity,  gain  and  ease,  were  to  be  won 
with  the  sacrifice  of  apparently  so  little,  but  with  this 
sacrifice  Timothy  would  cease  to  be  the  "  man  of  God." 
To  maintain  that  St.  Paul  was  aware  of  any  weakness 
already  shown  by  his  disciple  and  friend  would,  of 
-course,  be  a  baseless  assertion ;  but  that  the  older  man 
dreaded  for  the  younger  these  dangerous  influences  is 
clear.  The  term  "  man  of  God  "  was  the  common  Old 
Testament  name  for  "divine  messengers,"  but  under 
the  new  covenant  the  name  seems  extended  to  all  just 
men  faithful  to  the  Lord  Jesus.  (See  2  Tim.  iii.  17.) 
The  solemn  warning,  then,  through  Timothy  comes  to 
each  of  His  servants,  "  Flee  thou  from  covetousness." 

And  follow  after  righteousness. — "The  evil 
must  be  overcome  with  good  "  (Rom.  xii.  21).  The  "  man 
of  God,"  tossing  away  from  him  all  covetous  longings, 
must  press  after  "  righteousness; "  here  used  in  a  general 
sense,  signifying  "  the  inner  life  shaped  after  the  Law 
of  God.'9 

Faith,  love.— The  two  characteristic  virtues  of 
Christianity.  The  one  may  be  termed  the  hand  that 
lays  hold  of  God's  mercy ;  and  the  other  the  mainspring 
of  the  Christian's  life. 

Patience.— That  brave  patience  which,  for  Christ's 
dear  sake,  with  a  smile  can  bear  up  against  all 
sufferings. 

Meekness.— The  German  "  sanftmuth  " — the  meek- 
mess  of  heart  and  feeling  with  which  a  Christian  acts 
towards  his  enemies.    His  conduct  who  "  when  he  was 
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reviled,    reviled    not    again "    best    exemplifies    this 
virtue. 

(12)  Fight  the  good  fight  of  faith,  lay  hold 
on  eternal  life. — Then,  again,  with  the  old  stirring 
metaphor  of  the  Olympic  contests  for  a  prize  (1  Cor. 
ix.  2i;  Phil.  iii.  13, 14) — the  metaphor  St.  Paul  loved  so 
well,  and  which  Timothy  must  have  heard  so  often 
from  his  old  master's  lips  as  he  preached  and  taught — 
he  bids  the  "  man  of  God,"  rising  above  the  pitiful 
struggles  for  things  perishable  and  useless,  fight  the 
noble  fight  of  faith ;  bids  him  strive  to  lay  hold  of  the 
real  prize  —  life  eternal.  The  emphasis  rests  here 
mainly  on  the  words  "  the  good  fight "  and  "  eternal 
life."  These  things  are  placed  in  strong  contrast 
with  "the  struggle  of  the  covetous"  and  its  "  miserable, 
perishable  crown."  "  The  good  fight,"  more  closely 
considered,  is  the  contest  and  struggle  which  the 
Christian  has  to  maintain  against  the  world,  the  flesh, 
and  the  devil.  It  is  styled  the  "  good  fight  of  faith," 
partly  because  the  contest  is  waged  on  behalf  of,  for 
the  sake  of,  the  faith,  but  still  more  because  from 
faith  it  derives  its  strength  and  draws  its  courage. 
"Eternal  life  "is  the  prize  the  "  man  of  God"  must 
ever  have  before  his  eyes.  It  is  the  crown  of  life  which 
the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead  will  give  to  the  "faithful 
unto  death."     (See  Jas.  i.  12 ;  Rev.  ii.  10.) 

Whereunto  thou  art  also  called. — The  "  calling  " 
here  refers  both  to  the  inner  and  outward  call  to  the 
Master's  work.  The  inner  call  is  the  persuasion  in  the 
heart  that  the  one  vocation  to  which  the  life  must  bo 
dedicated  was  the  ministry  of  the  word ;  and  the  out- 
ward call  is  the  summons  by  St.  Paul,  ratified  by  the 
church  in  the  persons  of  the  presbyters  of  Lystra. 

And  hast  professed  a  good  profession  before 
many  witnesses.— More  accurately  translated,  and 
thou  confessedst  the  good  confession  .  .  .  These 
words    simply  add    to    the  foregoing   clause  another 

f ground  of  exhortation :  "  Thou  wast  called  to  eternal 
ife,  and  thou  madest  the  good  confession."  When — 
has  been  asked  —  was  this  good  confession  made? 
Several  epochs  in  the  life  of  Timothy  have  been  sug- 
gested. Were  it  not  for  the  difficulty  of  fixing  a  date 
for  so  terrible  an  experience  in  Timothy's,  compara- 
tively speaking,  short  life,  it  would  appear  most  pro- 
bable that  the  confession  was  made  on  the  occasion  of 
some  persecution  or  bitter  trial  to  which  he  had  been 
exposed.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  appears  safer  to 
refer  "  the  good  confession  "  to  the  time  of  his  ordina- 
tion. In  this  case  the  many  witnesses  would  refer  to 
the  presbyters  and  others  who  were  present  at  the 
solemn  rite. 

(13)  i  give  thee  charge  in  the  sight  of  God.— 
Better  rendered,  I  charge  thee  in  the  sight  of  God.  If 
possible,  with  increased  earnestness  and  a  yet  deeper 
solemnity  as  the  letter  draws  to  an  end  does  St.  Paul 
charge  that  young  disciple — from  whom  he  hoped  so 
much,  and  yet  for  whom  he  feared  so  anxiously — to  keep 
the  commandment  and  doctrine  of  his  Master  spotless; 
and,  so  far  as  in  him  lay,  to  preserve  that  doctrine 
unchanged  and  unalloyed  till  the  coming  again  of 
the  blessed  Master.  So  he  charges  him  as  in  the 
tremendous  presence  of  God. 

Who  quickeneth  all  things.— The  older  autho- 
rities adopt  here  a  reading  which  implies,  who  Jceepest 
alive,  or  preservest,  all  things.     The  Preserver  rather 
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the  Commandment  pur*. 


all   things,    and    before    Christ    Jesus, 
Chap.vi.i3— 16.  "who  before  Pontius  Pilate 

Charge  to  pre-  witnessed  a   good   confes- 
serve  the  doc-      .         ,    .,,•.    , ,  °     ,.  , 

trine   of   Jesus   Sion;1    V*>   that  thou  keep 

pure-  this  commandment  without 

spot,  unrebukeable,  until  the  appearing 

of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ :    <15>  which  in 


1  Or,  prof  ft  ion. 


his  times  he  shall  shew,  who  w  the 
blessed  and  only  Potentate,  the  i. 
of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords ;  <»•»  who 
only  hath  immortality,  dwelling  in  the 
light  which  no  man  can  approach  unto ; 
whom  no  man  hath  seen,  nor  can  see : 
to  whom  be  honour  and  power  ever- 


tlian  the  Creator  is  here  brought  into  prominence. 
Timothy  is  exhorted  to  fight  his  good  fight,  ever 
mindful  that  he  is  in  the  presence  of  that  great  Being 
who  could  and  would — even  if  Timothy's  faithfulness 
should  lead  him  to  danger  and  to  death — still  preserve 
him,  on  earth  or  in  Paradise. 

And  before  Christ  Jesus,  who  before  Pontius 
Pilate  witnessed  a  good  confession.— Better 
rendered,  who  before  Pontius  Pilate  bore  icitness  to 
Hie  good  confession.  The  good  confession  which  (verse 
12)  Timothy  confessed  before  many  witnesses,  Jesus 
Christ,  in  the  presence  of  Pilate,  had  already  borne 
witness  to.  In  other  words,  Jesus  Christ,  before 
Pontius  Pilate,  bore  witness  by  His  own  solemn  words, 
that  He  was  the  Messiah — the  long-looked- for  King  of 
Israel.  If  the  preposition  which  we  have,  with  the 
majority  of  expositors,  construed  "  before "  (Pontius 
Pilate)  have  here  its  local  meaning,  the  "  witness  "  must 
be  limited  to  the  scene  in  the  Judgment  Hall — to  the 
interview  between  the  prisoner  Jesus  and  the  Roman 
governor. 

Although  this  meaning  here  seems  the  most  accurate, 
it  is  possible  to  understand  this  preposition  in  a  tem- 
poral, not  in  a  local,  signification — under  (that  is,  in 
the  days  of)  Pontius  Pilate — then  the  "  witness  "  was 
borne  by  the  Redeemer  to  the  fact  of  His  being 
"  Messiah : "  first,  by  His  own  solemn  words ;  secondly, 
by  His  voluntary  death.  The  confession  was  that  "  He, 
Jesus,  was  a  King,  though  not  of  this  world."  (See 
Matt,  xxvii.  11 ;  John  xviii.  36,  37,  where  the  noble 
confession  is  detailed.)  He  bore  His  witness  with  a 
terrible  death  awaiting  Him.  It  was,  in  some  respects, 
a  model  confession  for  all  martyrs,  in  so  far  as  it  was 
a  bold  confession  of  the  truth  with  the  sentence  of 
death  before  His  eyes. 

(i-*)  That  thou  keep  this  commandment  with- 
out spot,  unrebukeable. — Here  St.  Paul  specifies 
what  was  the  charge  he  was  commending  in  such 
earnest,  solemn  language  to  his  disciple  and  repre- 
sentative at  Ephesus.  It  was  that  he  should  keep  the 
commandment  without  spot,  unrebukeable.  The  com- 
mandment was  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  gospel 
message,  that  was  to  be  proclaimed  in  all  its  fubiess ; 
aud  that  this  might  be  done  effectually  it  was  needful 
that  the  life  of  its  preacher  should  be  without  flaw — 
blameless;  in  other  words,  it  was  absolutely  requisite 
that  the  chief  pastor  in  Ephesus  should  live  the  life  he 
preached.  There  were  those  (the  false  teachers  of 
whom  he  had  been  speaking,  well  known  to  Timothy) 
whose  lives  had  dishonoured  the  glorious  command- 
ment they  professed  to  love  and  teach. 

Until  the  appearing  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.— The  speedy  return  of  the  Lord  in  glory  was, 
no  doubt,  looked  for  in  the  Church  of  the  first  days.  The 
expressions  of  1  Tliess.  iv.  15 — 18  evidently  were  written 
at  a  time  when  the  second  advent  of  Messiah  was 
looked  on  as  probably  near  at  hand.  By  slow  degrees — 
as  one  great  teacher  of  the  first  days  after  the  other 
fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  and  the  first  generation  of  believers 
was  rapidly  passing  away,  and  no  fresh  sign  of  the 


coming  in  glory  was  manifested— the  strong  expressions 
used  in  the  first  fervour  which  succeeded  the  Pentecost 
morning  began  to  be  qualified,  as  in  this  Epistk, 
written  far  on  in  St.  Paul's  life,  by  words  which  seemed 
to  say  to  Timothy  i  "  Keep  the  Master's  commandment 
pure  and  blameless  till  the  hour  of  that  glorious 
Epiphany  which  your  eyes  will  possibly  behold." 

(i5»  Which  in  his  times  he  shall  shew.— Hon* 
accurately  rendered,  which  in  his  own  iea*ons.  Her* 
the  language  of  fervid  expectation  is  qualified  by  word* 
which  imply  that  in  St.  Paul's  mind  then  there  was  no 
certainty  about  the  period  of  the  "  coming  of  the  Lord." 
It  depended  on  the  unknown  and  mysterious  counsels 
of  the  Most  High.  The  impression  left  iijmhi  our  minds 
by  the  words  of  this  and  the  preceding  IMM  b  that  St. 
Paul  had  given  up  all  hope  of  living  himself  to  see  the 
dawn  of  that  awful  day,  hut  he  deemed  it  more  than 
probable  that  his  son  in  the  faith  would  live  to  witness 
it.  Hence  his  words  to  him:  "  Keep  the  command- 
ment without  spot  until  the  Epiphany  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ." 

Who  is  the  blessed  and  only  Potentate.  - 
The  stately  and  rhythmical  doxology  with  whi> 
solemn  charge  to  Timothy  is  closed  was  not  improbably 
taken  from  a  hymn  loved  by  the  Ephesiau  Christians, 
and  often  sung  in  their  churches ;  the  words,  then,  were, 
likely  enough,  familiar  to  Timothy  aud  his  people. 
though  now  receiving  a  new  and  deeper  meaning  than 
before.  Well  might  Timothy,  as  example  to  the  flock 
of  Ephesus,  keep  "the  commandment  without  spot,  un- 
rebukeable"— fearlessly,  even  though  danger  and  death 
were  presented  before  him  as  the  sure  reward  of  hi* 
faithfulness — for  He  who  in  His  own  times  should 
reveal  (show)  the  Lord  Jesus  returning  to  earth  in 
glory,  was  inconceivably  greater  and  grander  than  any 
earthly  potentate,  king,  or  lord,  before  whose  little 
throne  Timothy  might  have  to  stand  and  be  judp-d  f<>r 
his  faithfulness  to  the  "only  Potentate,  the  King  of 
kings,  and  Lord  of  lords." 

Of  the  first  of  these  sublime  titles,  God  is  termed 
"the  blessed,"  or  the  happy,  because  Hfl  is  the  source 
of  all  blessedness  and  happiness;  and  the  "only 
Potentate."  in  solemn  assertion  that  the  Christian's 
God  was  One,  and  that  to  none  save  to  Him  could  this 
appellation  "only  Potentate"  be  applied.  Possibly 
already  in  Ephesus  the  teachers  of  Gnosticism  had 
begun  their  unhappy  work — with  their  fables  of  the 
mighty  aeons,' and  their  strange  Eastern  conception  of 
one  God  the  source  of  good,  and  another  the  source  of 
evil. 

The  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords.— God 
is  king  over  those  men  style  kings,  and  lord  over  all 
men  call  lords  here.  , 

(16)  Who  only  hath  immortality.— The  hoi? 
angels— the  souls  of  men— are  immortal.  "But  on* 
alone,  '  God,'  can  be  said  to  have  immortality,  because 
He,  unlike  other  immortal  beings  who  enjoy  their  im- 
mortality through  the  will  of  another,  derives  it  from 
His  own  essence. 

Dwelling  in  the  light  which  no  man  ca* 
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The  Rich  to  be  Reminded 


I.  TIMOTHY,   VI. 


of  the  Claims  upon  them. 


lasting 
Chap 


n 


Amen.  <17)  Charge  them  that 
are  rich  in  this  world,  that 
they  be  not  highminded, 
nor  trust  in  uncertain 
riches,1  but  in  the  living 
God,  who  giveth  us  richly  all  things  to 


VI. 

19.  The  re- 
minder to  the 
rich  of  Ephe- 
sus. 


2  Or,  sociable. 


1  Gr.  uncertainty 
of  riches. 


enjoy ;  (18)  that  they  do  good,  that 
they  be  rich  in  good  works,  ready  to 
distribute,  willing-  to  communicate,- 
(19>  laying  up  in  store  for  themselves  a 
good  foundation  against  the  time  to 
come,  that  they  may  lay  hold  on  eternal 


approach  unto. — This  should  be  rendered,  dwelling 
in  light  unapproachable.  The  Eternal  is  here  pictured 
as  dwelling  in  an  atmosphere  of  light  too  glorious  for 
any  created  beings  (not  only  men)  to  approach.  (See 
Ps.  civ.  2.  where  the  Eternal  is  addressed  as  covering 
himself  with  light  as  with  a  garment ;  see  too  Daniel 
ii.  22,  where  light  is  spoken  of  as  dweUing  with  God.) 
The  symbolism  of  the  old  covenant  teaches  the  same 
truth,  the  unapproachable  glories  in  which  God  dwells ; 
for  instance,  the  guarding  of  the  bounds  of  Sinai  in 
the  giving  of  the  Law  ;  the  covering  of  the  faces 
of  the  Seraphim  in  the  year  that  King  Uzziah 
died,  when  Isaiah  saw  the  divine  vision ;  the  veiled 
darkness  of  the  Holy  of  holies  in  the  Tabernacle  and 
the  Temple,  where  ever  and  anon  the  visible  glory 
dwelt. 

Whom  no  man  hath  seen,  nor  can  see.— The 
Old  Testament  teaches  the  same  mysterious  truth — 
"  For  there  shall  no  man  see  me,  and  Live  "  (Ex.  xxxiii. 
20,  and  also  Deut.  iv.  12).  John  i.  18  repeats  this  in 
very  plain  words — "  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any 
time."  The  Greek  word  here  includes  all  created 
beings.  The  English  translation,  "no  man,"  utterly 
fails  to  reproduce  the  meaning  of  tjie  original.  (See 
also  1  John  iv.  12.) 

These  last  words  seem  to  preclude  the  interpretation 
which  applies  the  foregoing  description  to  the  Son. 
"We  have  above  referred  this  glorious  doxology  to  the 
Father,  as  the  one  who,  in  His  own  times,  should  reveal 
the  Lord  Jesus  returning  to  judgment. 

It  is,  however,  very  noteworthy  that  the  loftiest,  the 
sublimest,  epithets  the  inspired  pen  of  Paul  could  frame 
to  dignify  his  description  of  the  First  Person  of  the 
ever-blessed  Trinity,  God  the  Father,  are  used  again 
of  the  Son.  "  The  Lamb  shall  overcome  them :  for  he 
is  Lord  of  lords,  and  King  of  kings"  (Rev.  xvii.  14 
and  xix.  16 ;  and  see  too  Rev.  i.  5). 

(tf)  Charge  them  that  are  rich.— Paul  had  traced 
up  the  error  of  the  false  teachers — against  whose  work 
and  influence  he  had  so  earnestly  warned  Timothy — to 
covetousness,  to  an  unholy  love  of  money;  he  then 
spoke  of  this  unhappy  covetousness — this  greed  of 
gain,  this  wish  to  he  rich — as  the  root  of  every  evil. 
From  this  fatal  snare  he  warned  the  "  man  of  God  "  to 
flee,  bidding  him  take  courage  in  the  high  service  to 
which  he  was  dedicated,  and  to  be  fearless  of  all  con- 
sequences, for  he  served  the  King  of  kings.  But  in  the 
congregations  of  Ephesns  there  were  many,  owing  to 
birth  or  to  other  circumstances,  already  rich  and 
powerful,  already  in  the  possession  of  gold  and  rank,  in 
varied  degrees.  Before  closing  the  letter  to  the  chief 
pastor,  Timothy,  he  must  add  a  word  of  encouragement 
and  also  of  special  warning  to  these.  Above  all  things 
he  would  have  no  mistake  as  to  his  meaning :  the  wish 
to  be  rich  was  a  sure  root  of  error  and  of  evil,  but  the 
being  rich  was  a  very  different  thing ;  this  class  was 
surrounded,  indeed,  with  special  perils,  but  still,  even 
"  as  rich"  they  might  serve  God  faithfully.  So  in  his 
charge  to  them  he  commands  them  not  to  strip  them- 
selves of  their  wealth,  but  to  use  it  wiselv,  generously. 

In  this  world.— The  Greek  word  rendered  "  world" 


signifies,  in  its  literal  sense,  age,  and  includes  the 
period  which  closes  with  the  second  coming  of  the 
Lord.  Now,  as  St.  Paul  had  just  made  a  reference  to 
the  probable  speedy  coming  of  the  Lord  in  judgment  in 
Timothys  lifetime,  the  words  "  the  rich  in  this  world  " 
have  a  special  signification.  Yery  fleeting  indeed  will 
be  those  riches  of  which  their  possessors  were  so 
foolishly  proud  [be  not  high-minded,  St.  Paul  urges]  ; 
these  riches  were  a  possession  always  terminable  with 
life — possibly,  let  them  bear  in  mind,  much  sooner. 

Nor  trust  in  uncertain  riches.— The  literal 
translation  of  the  Greek  here  is  more  forcible — "nor 
trust  in  the  uncertainty  of  riches."  Uncertainty — for 
(1)  the  very  duration  of  life,  even  for  a  day,  is  un- 
certain ;  and  (2)  the  numberless  accidents  of  life' — in 
war,  for  instance,  and  commerce — are  perpetually  re- 
minding us  of  the  shifting  nature  of  these  earthly 
possessions. 

But  in  the  living  God,  who  giveth  us  richly 
all  things  to  enjoy.— The  Greek  word  rendered 
"  living  "  does  not  occur  in  the  more  ancient  authorities. 
Its  removal  from  the  text  in  nowise  alters  the  sense  of 
the  passage.  The  rich  should  set  their  affections  and 
place  their  trust,  not  in  these  uncertain  riches,  but  in 
God,  the  bestower  of  them,  who  wills,  too.  that  His 
creatures  should  find  pleasure  in  these  His  gifts— given 
to  us  to  enjoy. 

This  is  another  of  the  many  sayings  of  the  old  man 
St.  Paul,  in  which  he  urges  on  the  people  of  God,  that 
their  kind  Master  in  heaven  not  only  allows  men 
reasonable  pleasures  and  gratifications,  but  even  Him- 
self abundantly  provides  such  for  them. 

(is)  That  they  do  good,  that  they  be  rich  in 
good  works. — These  words — coming  directly  after  the 
statement  that  the  good  and  pleasant  things  of  th\> 
world,  which  are  possessed  in  so  large  a  share  by  the 
"  rich,"  are,  after  all,  the  gifts  of  God,  who  means  tliem 
for  our  enjoyment — these  words  seem  to  point  to  the 
highest  enjoyment  procurable  by  these  ''rich" — the 
luxury  of  doing  good,  of  helping  others  to  be  happy 
the  only  enjoyment  that  never  fails,  never  disappoints. 

Ready  to  distribute,  willing  to  communicate 
— In  distinguishing  between  these  words,  which  are 
nearly  synonymous,  the  first  points  rather  to  the  hand 
which  generously  gives,  and  the  second  to  the  heart 
which  lovingly  sympathises. 

The  first  obeys  willingly  the  Master's  charge — "  Give 
to  him  that  asketh ;  v  the  second  follows  that  loving 
command  which  bids  His  own  to  rejoice  with  those  that 
rejoice,  and  to  mourn  with  those  that  mourn. 

(19)  Laying  up  in  store  for  themselves  a  good 
foundation  against  the  time  to  come. — This  is  a 
concise  expression,  which  might  have  been  more  fully 
worded  thus — Laying  up  in  store  for  themselves  a 
icealth  of  good  works  as  a  foundation.  &c.  (Comp. 
our  Lord's  words  in  Luke  xvi.  9,  where  the  same 
truth  is  taught,  and  a  similar  promise  made.) 

Here  a  simple  command,  in  complete  accordance  with 
the  teaching  of  Christ,  is  given,  and  a  definite  conse- 
quence is  attached  to  the  obeying  the  command.  If  the 
"rich" — the  word   "rich,"   we  must   remember,  is  a 
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Last  Commands. 
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Salutation. 


life.  (»)  O  Timothy,  keep  that  which 
Chap.  Ti.  20,  is  committed  to  thy  trust, 
ronunands  l*t>  avoiding  profane  and  vain 
Timothy.  babblings,  and  oppositions 

of  science  falsely  so  called:    <21> which 


broad  term,  and  in  St.  Paxil's  mind  would  comprehend 
many  a  one  who  would  hesitate  to  apply  the  term  in 
its  strict  sense  to  himself — if  the  "  rich,"  or  the  com- 
paratively rich,  are  really  generous  and  kind  with  their 
wealth — and  of  this  God  alone  can  be  judge — then 
with  these  perishable,  fleeting  riches  they  are  laying  the 
foundation  of  an  everlasting  habitation  on  the  other 
side  the  veil.  Bengel  quaintly  expresses  the  truth, 
slightly  changing  the  metaphor — "  Mercator,  naufragio 
salvus,  thesauros  domum  prcemissos  invenit." 

That  they  may  lay  hold  on  eternal  life.— 
The  older  authorities  here,  instead  of  "  eternal," 
read  truly.  The  sentence  will  then  read  thus, 
that  they  may  lay  hold  on  that  which  is  truly  life — 
that  is,  may  lay  hold  on  that  which  in  truth  deserves 
the  name  "  life,"  because  the  fear  of  death  will  no 
longer  cast  its  gloomy  shadow  over  it.  This  "  laying 
hold  on  eternal  life  "  is  the  end  the  wise  rich  Christian 
proposes  to  himself,  when  he  orders  his  earthly  life 
and  administers  his  earthly  goods,  and  St.  Paul  has  just 
showed  Timothy  how  this  "  end  "  is  to  be  reached  by 
such  a  man. 

Such  plain  statements  in  the  Book  of  Life  as  the 
foregoing  by  no  means  weaken  the  divine  truth  so 
often  repeated,  that  men  are  saved  only  by  the  blood 
of  Christ,  with  which  they  must  sprinkle  their  sin- 
scarred  souls.  Poor  men  and  rich  men  alike  may  try ; 
they  will  find,  with  all  their  brave  struggles,  that  of 
themselves  they  will  never  win  salvation,  they  cannot 
redeem  their  souls. 

But  such  plain  statements  as  we  have  here,  and  in 
Luke  xvi.  9,  tell  us,  if  we  really  are  "  of  Christ's," 
sprinkled  with  His  precious  blood,  then  we  must  try 
with  heart  and  soul,  with  hand  and  brain,  to  follow  out 
such  charges  as  we  have  just  been  discussing. 

(20)  o  Timothy,  keep  that  which  is  committed 
to  thy  trust. — More  literally  and  better  rendered, 
0  Timothy,  keep  the  trust  committed  to  thee.  It  is  a 
beautiful  thought  which  sees  in  these  few  earnest  closing 
words  the  very  handwriting  of  the  worn  and  aged 
Apostle  St.  Paul.  The  Epistle,  no  doubt  dictated  by 
the  old  man,  was  in  the  handwriting  of  some  friend  of 
St.  Paul  and  the  Ohurch,  who  acted  as  his  scribe ;  but, 
as  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  his  habit  (see  especially 
the  closing  words  of  the  Galatian  Letter),  the  last  plead- 
ing reminder  was  added  by  the  hand  of  the  Apostle 
himself.  "  O  Timothy  " — he  writes  now  no  longer  ad- 
dressing church  or  pastor,  but  his  own  favourite  friend 
and  pupil,  the  loved  heir  of  his  God-inspired  traditions 
and  maxims,  which  so  faithfully  represented  the  doctrine 

d  teaching  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth — "  O  Timothy,  keep 

e  sacred  trust  committed  to  thy  charge." 

This  "  sacred  trust,"  so  solemnly  committed  as  the 
parting  charge  to  Timothy,  was  "  the  doctrine  delivered 
by  St.  Paul  to  him  to  preach,"  the  central  point  of 
which,  we  know  from  the  Apostle's  other  writings,  was 
the  teaching  respecting  the  atonement  and  the  precious 
blood  of  Christ.  There  is  a  beautifid,  though  somewhat 
lengthened,  paraphrase  of  the  "Trust"  in  the  Com- 
monitorium  of  Vincentius  Lirinensis,  composed  about 


some  professing  have  erred  concerning 
the  faith.     Grace  be  with  thee.     AoMB. 

f  The  first  to  Timothy  was  written  from 
Laodicea,  which  is  the  chief  est  city  of  I'hrygia 
Pacatiana. 


a.d.  430.  "What  is  meant,"  he  asks,  "by  'keep  the 
trust?'  The  disciple  of  St.  Paul  must  keep  th.. 
sound  doctrine  of  his  master  safe  from  robbers  audioes. 

»•',»•«  What  is  meant  by  '  the  truet  1 '  Something 
intrusted  to  you  to  keep — not  a  possession  you  hare 
discovered  for  yourself;  something  yon  hare  recti  Ted 
from  another — not  what  you  have  thought  out  for  roar- 
self.  .  .  of  this  ' trust,'  remember,  you  are  nothing 
but  the  guardian.  .  .  .  "What.  then,  Utlie  meaning 
of  'keep  the  trust?'  It  is  surely  nothing  else  than 
'guard the  treasure  of  the  Catholic  faith.'  .  .  .  Gold 
have  you  received ;  see  that  you  hand  gold  on  to  others." 

"Is  there,  then,"  asks  this  same  wise  writ.-r  to 
be  no  progress,  no  development  in  religious  teaching  } 
Yes,"  he  answers ;  "  there  should  be  a  real  progress, 
a  marked  development,  but  it  must  partake  of  the 
nature  of  a  progress,  not  of  a  change.  .  .  .  Lei 
religion  in  the  soul  follow  the  example  of  the  growth 
of  the  various  members  which  compose  the  body,  and 
which,  as  years  roll  on,  become  ever  stronger  and  more 
perfect,  but  which,  notwithstanding  their  growth  and 
developed  beauty,  always  remain  the  same." 

Avoiding  profane  and  vain  babblings.— The 
Apostle  has  before  in  this  Epistle  warned  Timothy 
against  these  useless,  profitless  discussions.  Anything 
like  theological  controversy  and  discussion  seems  to 
have  been  distasteful  to  St.  Paid,  as  tending  to  aug- 
ment dissension  and  hatred,  and  to  exalt  into  an  undue 
prominence  mere  words  and  phrases. 

Oppositions  of  science  falsely  so  called.— 
Bather,  of  knowledge  falsely  so  called.  These  "oj>]»o- 
sitions "  have  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  special 
allusion  to  some  of  the  Gnostic  theories  of  the  oppo- 
sition between  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  of  which 
peculiar  school,  later,  Marcion  was  the  great  teacher.  It 
is  hardly  likely  that  any  definite  Gnostic  teaching  had  as 
yet  been  heard  in  Ephesus,  but  there  is  little  doubt  tha: 
the  seeds  of  much  of  the  Gnosticism  of  the  next  century 
were — wnen  St.  Paul  wrote  to  Timothy— being  then 
sown  in  some  of  the  Jewish  schools  of  Ephesus  and  th-> 
neighbouring  cities.  (Comp.  the  allusions  to  these 
Jewish  and  cabalistic  schools  in  St.  Paul's  fatter  t"  Utt 
Colossian  Church.)  The  "  oppositions  "  here  may  be  un- 
derstood as  referring  generally  to  the  theories  of  th* 
false  teachers,  who  were  undermining  the  doctrine  of 
St.  Paul  as  taught  by  Timothy. 

(2i)  Which  some  professing  have  erred  con 
cerning  the  faith.— In  this  most  probably  wild  and 
visionary  "knowledge"  the  false  teachers  and  then- 
hearers  sought  salvation  and  a  rule  of  life,  and 
miserably  failed  in  their  efforts.  The  result  with  them 
was,  that  they  lost  all  hold  on  the  great  doctrine  of 
Faith  in  a  crucified  Saviour.  # 

GhntOe  be  With  thee.— The  ancient  authorities  are 
almost  equally  divided  between  "  with  thee  "and  "  with 
yon,"  the  congregation.  The  public  nature  of  so  many 
of  the  directions  and  instructions  contained  in  this 
Epistle  account  for  the  absence  of  those  V^te1frfy 
ings  which  we  find  in  the  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to 
Timothy. 
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EXCURSUS   ON   NOTES   TO   I.  TIMOTHY. 


ON    A    SUGGESTED    INTERPRETATION    OF    CHAPTER    v.    25. 


It  has  been  suggested,  with  considerable  ingenuity, 
that  verse  25  belongs  to,  and  is  an  introduction  of,  a 
new  division  of  the  Epistle,  where  the  Apostle  gives 
Timothy  instructions  respecting  certain  teachings  to  be 
addressed  to  different  ranks  in  the  Christian  society  of 
Ephesus.  The  connection  with  verse  24  then  would  be 
— as  it  is  in  the  case  of  sins,  so,  too,  it  is  in  the  case  of 
good  works.  These  latter  are  not  always  on  the  surface 
distinguishable.  Some,  of  course,  are  manifest,  but 
there  is  many  a  noble  life  the  secrets  of  which  will 
only  come  to  light  at  the  last  day — "  they  cannot  be 
?iid  "  then.  And  this  is  too  often  the  case  with  that 
unhappy  class  (the  slaves),  "  those  under  the  yoke,"  of 
whom  the  Apostle  was  about  to  speak  (chap.  vi.  1,  2). 
It  is  possible  that  St.  Paul  meant  here  to  turn  Timothy's 
attention  especially  to  those  in  slavery,  that  ho  might 
diligently  search  out  the  noblest  and  most  devoted, 
and  ordain  (see  verse  22)  them  to  perform  sacred  duties, 
so  that  each  class — the  slaves  as  well  as  the  rich  and 
well-born — should  possess  representatives  among  the 
ordained  ministers.  This  is  at  least  possible  when  we 
consider  the  vast  number  of  slaves — not  a  few  of  them, 
too,  possessing  high  culture — in  the  world  known  by 
St.  Paul  and  Timothy. 

In  connection  with,  but  not  necessarily  linked  with, 


this  thought  is  an  interpretation  of  the  general  subject 
matter  of  the  sixth  chapter,  which  views  the  whole  as 
instructions  to  the  three  broad  divisions  into  which 
Christian  society  of  the  first  century  may  be  said  to 
have  been  roughly  divided  : — 

(1)  SLAVES.     .     .     Chaps,   v.    25— vi.    1—3.      In- 

structions respecting  slaves, 
who  possessed  nothing  of 
their  own. 
Chap.  vi.  4,  5.  The  allusion  to 
the  false  teachers,  whose 
teaching  respecting  slavery 
was  verv  different  from  his. 

(2)  Middle  Class.  Chap.  vi.  6—16.    St.  Paul  intro- 

duces the  warning  against 
covetousness  and  the  wish  to 
be  rich,  the  special  danger  of 
the  middle  class — the  free, 
but  who  were  the  reverse  of 
wealthy — to  which  order 
Timothy  belonged.  Then 
followed 

(3)  THE  Rich     .     Chap.vi.17 — 19.  Special  instruc- 

tions to  the  rich  and  tin 
highly  born. 
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INTRODUCTION 

TO 

THE    SECOND    EPISTLE    OF    PAUL    THE    APOSTLE    TO 

TIMOTHY. 


I.  Contents  of  the  Epistle.— Like  the  First 
Epistle,  the  Second  Letter  presents  no  regular  plan. 

1. — It  commences  with  expression  of  deep  love  to 
Timothy  (chap.  i.  1 — 5) ; 

2. — And  then  passes  on  to  exhortation  to  a  fearless  and 
faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  (chap.  i.  6 — 14). 

3. — These  exhortations  are  interrupted  by  the  Apostle's 
memory  of  many  faithless  ones,  and  of  one  faithful 
friend  (chap.  i.  15 — 18). 

4. — The  Apostle  renews  his  exhortations  to  Timothy  to 
a  brave  endurance,  even  if  suffering  come  on  him. 
He  tells  his  disciple  Timothy  what  has  nerved 
him,  Paul,  to  endure  to  the  end.  Then  he  renews 
his  pleading,  that  Timothy  should  be  careful  in 
guarding  against  a  religion  of  mere  words — in- 
stancing what  such  a  teaching  might  end  in 
(chap.  ii.  1—26). 

5. — Again  St.  Paul  interrupts  his  exhortation  by 
writing  down  his  sad  forebodings  of  evil  times 
(chap.  iii.  1 — 9). 

6. — Then  he  encourages  his  disciple  by  recounting  his 
own  suffering  and  deliverances.  Timothy  too 
must  suffer,  only  let  him  remain  steadfast  in  the 
faith  (chap.  iii.  10 — 17). 

7. — The  Apostle  closes  with  a  solemn  command  that 
his  disciple  shoidd  teach  earnestly,  for  he,  the 
old  master,  was  at  the  end  of  his  course.  He 
would,  if  possible,  see  liis  dear  friend  once  more, 
so  he  prays  him  to  come  speedily,  well  nigh  all 
having  deserted  him.  He  ends  with  a  touching 
reminiscence  of  his  first  trial  in  the  Roman  court 
of  justice,  and  with  a  few  greetings  (chap.  iv. 
1—22). 

This  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  has  been  well 
termed  the  "  will  or  testament "  of  the  master, 
addressed  to  his  favourite  disciple,  and  containing  his 
last  wishes,  written  as  it  was  under  the  shadow  of 
approaching  death.  It  is  full  of  light  and  shade ;  the 
tone  of  the  exhortation,  the  warning  and  the  encourage- 
ment constantly  changing.  Now  the  words  are  sad  with 
a  strange  parting  solemnity,  now  bright  with  the 
glorious  sunshine  of  the  Apostle's  immortal  hopes. 
Yet  in  every  line  of  this  most  touching  of  all  the 
Pauline  writings  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  something 
of  the  gloom  which,  owing  to  desertion  of  so  many 
friends,  had  saddened  that  gallant,  loving  heart  of 
St.  Paul. 


He  was  well-nigh  quite  alone,  almost  friendless  in 
the  midst  of  mortal  foes,  an  old  man,  worn  out  with  toil, 
weakened  by  illness  ar.d  privation,  exacting  a  death 
of  agony;  and  yet  in  spite  of  his  surroundings,  in  unite 
of  his  own  seeming  failure,  in  spite  of  his  own  baffled 
hopes,  he  writes  to  his  best-loved  disciple  in  sure  con- 
fidence, that  he,  Timothy,  will  war  the  same  warfare  as 
his  master  Paul  had  warred;  that  ho.  Timothy, 
though  by  nature  perhaps  timid  and  shrinking,  will, 
undeterred  by  dangers,  sufferings,  and  the  sad  prospect 
of  a  painful  death,  bravely  carry  on  tin?  work  he  has 
seen  his  master  do,  and  for  the  sake  of  which  he  ha* 
seen  his  master  die.  He  writes  to  him  in  sure  con- 
fidence that  the  teaching  respecting  the  mystery  of 
the  atoning  blood,  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  sin!  the 
life  lived  by  Christ,  the  sum  of  the  sacred  deposit  of 
the  Catholic  Faith  committed  to  his  charge,  would  bo 
preserved  intact  and  safe  by  him,  and  by  him  then 
handed  down,  when  his  life-work  was  done,  to  other 
faithful  hands. 

The  Epistle,  though  ringing  with  a  ring  of  hoi 
paints  the  future  of  the  Church  in  sombre  colour* 
The  enemies  would  increase,  and  the  love  of  many 
would  wax  cold,  and  in  coming  years  the  man  of  God 
would  be  exposed  to  persecution,  hatred,  and  to  ernel 
suffering:  and  yet  though  all  this  is  found  in  thin 
strangely  touching  little  writing,  no  one  who  has  read 
these  dying  words  of  St,  Paul  can  lay  the  Letter  down 
without  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  this  Epistle  of 
immortal  hope. 

II.  Date  of  the  Epistle.— The  Second  Epistle  to 
Timothy  was  written  by  St,  Paul  from  Bmn  during 
his  second  imprisonment  in  that  city,  about  the  year 
A.D.  66.  We  may  suppose  that  shortly  after  the  writing 
of  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy  the  Apostle  had  been 
arrested  at  Nicopolis,  "  the  city  of  vietory."  in  Epira* 
(see  Titus  iii.  12).  probably  on  the  capital  charge  of  being 
connected  with  the  burning  of  Rome  (A.D.  64),  and 
after  a  short  delay  had  been  conveyed  to  Italy.  The 
words  of  chap.  iv.  16,  refer  to  the  farst  hearing  of  hi* 
cause,  either  by  Nero  himself,  or,  more  probably,  by  the 
infamous  Tigellinns,  the  Praetorian  Prefect.  It  was 
no  doubt  shortly  after  this  first  hearing,  that  St.  Paul. 
feeling  that  the  end  for  him  was  at  hand,  wrote  this 
Second  Epistle  to  Timothy.  The  exact  date  of  the 
martyr's  passing  to  his  rest  is  unknown.  The  last  hour 
probably  came  before  he  looked  for  it.  for.  notwithstand- 
ing the  urgent  summons,  no  tradition  speaks  of  Timothy 
again  looking  on  the  face  of  his  beloved  master. 
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THE  SECOND    EPISTLE    OF    PAUL    THE    APOSTLE    TO 

TIMOTHY. 


CHAPTEE  I.— (^  Paul,  an  apostle  of 

m.      •  i  o  c-4.    Jesus  Christ  by  the  will  of 
Chap. i.l, 2.  St.    ~     ,  ,.      J 

Paul's  address  God,  accordmg  to  the  pro- 

and  greeting  to  mise    0f    ljfe    which    ig    in 
llmotny.  Chrigt  Jesugj  (2)  tQ  Timothyj 

my  dearly  beloved  son :    Grace,  mercy, 
and  peace,  from  God   the  Father  and 


Christ  Jesus  our  Lord, 
whom    I    serve    from 


is)  I  thank  God, 

my   Chap.     [ 
forefathers  with  pure  con-  5.     His 


3- 
tnu 


faith. 


Timothys 


science,  that  without  ceas- 
ing I  have  remembrance  of 
thee   in   my   prayers   night    and    day: 
W  greatly  desiring   to   see  thee,  being 


(!)  Paul,  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  by  the 
will  of  God. — As  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians, 
the  Ephesians,  and  Colossians,  he  ascribes  his  apostle- 
ship  to  the  sovereign  will  and  election  of  God.  Apart 
from  any  merit  or  work  of  his  own,  God  chose  him 
for  the  office.  He  neither  aspired  to  it  nor  wished 
for  it.  The  reference  to  the  Almighty  will  in  this 
Epistle  is  singularly  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  calm 
resignation  which  breathes  through  it.  It  was  that 
sovereign  will  which  chose  him  as  an  Apostle,  which 
guided  him  all  through  that  eventful  life  of  his,  and 
which  brought  him  to  the  prison  of  the  Caesar,  where, 
face  to  face  with  death,  he  wrote  this  last  letter  to  his 
friend  and  disciple  Timothy. 

According  to  the  promise  of  life  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus. — The  Greek  word  rendered  "accord- 
ing to "  should  here  be  translated  "for  the  promise 
of  life."  This  preposition  here  denotes  the  object  or 
intention  of  his  appointment  as  apostle,  which  was  to 
make  known,  to  publish  abroad,  the  promise  of  eternal 
life.  Almost  the  first  words  of  an  Epistle,  written  e^  i- 
dently  under  the  expectation  of  death,  dwell  upon  the 

}>romise  of  life — the  life  which  knows  no  ending — the 
ife  in  Christ.  The  central  point  of  all  Evangelical 
preaching  was  the  true,  blessed  life  eternal,  that  life 
which,  in  the  person  of  the  Redeemer,  was  revealed 
to  man,  and  which,  through  the  Redeemer,  is  offered  to 
the  sinner. 

(2)  To  Timothy,  my  dearly  beloved  son.— 
More  accurately,  (my)  beloved  son.  The  words  used  in 
the  address  of  the  First  Epistle  were  "  my  own  son  " 
(yv7]cri<f)  TfKvw).  The  change  in  the  words  was  probably 
'owing  to  St.  Paul's  feeling  that,  in  spite  of  his  earnest 
request  for  Timothy  to  come  to  him  with  all  speed,  these 
lines  were  in  reality  his  farewell  to  his  trusted  friend 
and  more  than  son,  hence  the  loving  word. 

Grace,  mercy,  and  peace  .  .  .—See  Notes  on 
1  Tim.  i.  2. 

(3)  I  thank  God.— The  exact  reference  of  these 
words  of  thankfulness  on  the  part  of  St.  Paul  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  argument.  Although  the 
sense  is  a  little  obscured  by  the  long  parenthesis  which 
intervenes,  it  seems  clear  that  St.  Paul's  expression  of 
thankfulness  was  for  his  remembrance  of  the  unfeigned 
faith  of  Timothy  and  Lois  and  Eunice  (see  verse  5). 
The  whole  passage   might  be  written  thus,  "  I  thank 
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God,  whom  I  serve  with  the  devotion  of  my  forefathers 
with  a  pure  conscience  (as  it  happens  that  I  have  thee 
uppermost  in  my  thought  and  prayers  night  and 
day,  longing  to  see  thee,  being  mindful  of  thy  tears,  iu 
order  that  I  may  be  filled  with  joy),  when  I  call  to 
remembrance  the  unfeigned  faith  which  is  in  thee, 
which  dwelt  first  in  thy  grandmother  Lois  and  thy 
mother  Eunice,"  &c. 

Whom  I  serve  from  my  forefathers.— That 
is,  with  the  devotion  and  love  I  have  inherited  as  a 
sacred  family  tradition.  St.  Paul  was  here  referring,  not 
to  the  great  forefathers  of  the  Jewish  race — Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  the  patriarchs — but  to  the  members  of  his  own 
family,  who,  he  states,  were  religious,  faithful  persons. 
YanOosterzee  strangely  concludes  :  "'  Dass  Paulus  diese 
historische  kontinuitat  der  wahren  Gottesverehrung 
in  seinem  geschlecht  uni  so  holier  schatzt,  da  er  si 
stirbt.  ohne  kinder  zu  hinterlassen  !" 

With  pure  conscience. — Literally,  in  pure 
science.   The  spiritual  sphere  in  which  St.  Paul,  as  a  Jew 
first,  then  as  a  Christian,  served  God.     (See  Notes  on 
1  Tim.  i.  5.) 

That  without  ceasing  I  have  remembrance 
of  thee. — Better  rendered,  as  unceasing  is  the  rt 
brance  which  .  .  .  This  long.- parenthetical  sentence 
leads  up  to  the  point  for  wliich  St.  Paul  was  so  deeply 
thankful  to  God ;  namely,  the  true  faith  of  Timothy  him- 
self. These  unstudied  words  tell  us  something  of  the 
inner  life  of  such  a  one  as  St.  Paul,  how  ceaseli 
unweariedly  he  prayed,  night  as  well  as  day.  The  object, 
too,  of  those  constant  prayers  of  St.  Paul  was  not  St.  Paul 
but  Timothy. 

(*)  Greatly  desiring  to  see  thee.— In  view 
of  that  violent  death  which,  at  this  time  a  close  prisoner, 
he  saw  was  imminent,  the  memory,  too,  of  the  tears  or 
his  friend  made  him  long  yet  more  earnestly  to  see  him 
once  again  on  earth. 

Being  mindful  of  thy  tears.— Shed  probably 
by  Timothy  when  his  aged  master  had  last  taken 
leave  of  him.  It  is  likely  that  the  clouds  of  dangw 
which  were  gathering  thickly  round  St.  Paul  towards 
the  close  of  his  career  had  oppressed  the  brave-hearted 
Apostle  with  a  foreboding  of  coming  evil,  and  bad  in- 
vested the  last  parting  with  Timothy  with  eireuuistant-es 
of  unusual  solemnity.  St.  Paul  "had  affected  others 
besides  Timothy  with  the  same  great  love,  so  that  tear- 


Timothy  is  urged  to 


II.   TIMOTHY,   I. 


Courage  u.  once. 


mindful  of  thy  tears,  that  1  may  be  filled 
with  joy ;  (5)  when  I  call  to  remembrance 
the  unfeigned  faith  that  is  in  thee,  which 
dwelt  first  in  thy  grandmother  Lois, 
and  thy  mother  Eunice ;  and  I  am  per- 
suaded that  in  thee  also.     W  Wherefore 


were  shed  by  strong  men  when  he  bade  them  farewell. 
(See  the  account  of  the  leave-taking1  of  the  Ephesian 
elders  at  Miletus,  Acts  xx.  37,  38— "  And  they  all 
wept  sore,  and  fell  on  Paul's  neck,  and  kissed  him, 
sorrowing  most  of  all  for  the  words  which  he  spake, 
that  they  should  see  his  face  no  more.") 

There  is  no  necessity  for  Hofmann's  singular,  but 
rather  far-fetched,  theory  here  that  the  tears  were 
simply  an  expression  for  Timothy's  intense  sorrow  at 
hearing  of  the  Apostle's  arrest  and  close  imprisonment, 
which  sorrow  St.  Paul  was  made  acquainted  with  in  a 
letter.  The  tears,  according  to  Hofmann,  were  those 
"  welche  Timotheus  brieflich  geweint  hat." 

That  I  may  be  filled  with  joy.— When  he 
meets  Timothy  again. 

(5)  "When  I  call  to  remembrance  the  unfeigned 
faith  that  is  in  thee.— It  is  for  the  "unfeigned 
faith"  which  he  was  confident  dwelt  still  in  his  dearest 
and  best- loved  companion,  whom  he  had  intrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  Ephesian  church,  that  he  thanked 
God.     (See  verse  3.) 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  some  special  instance  of 
this  unfeigned  faith  on  the  part  of  the  chief  pastor  of 
Ephesus  had  come  to  the  Apostle's  knowledge,  and 
cheered  that  great  loving  heart  of  his  while  he  languished 
in  prison. 

Which  dwelt  first  in  thy  grandmother  Lois, 
and  thy  mother  Eunice  .  .  .—We  know,  in  the 
course  of  his  second  missionary  journey  (Acts  xvi.  1 — 3) 
St.  Paul  was  brought  into  contact  with  this  pious 
family  at  Lystra.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Lois, 
Eunice,  and  Timothy  were  kinsfolk  of  St.  Paul,  hence 
his  intimacy  with  the  family,  and  his  knowledge  of 
their  faith ;  hence,  too,  perhaps,  his  devoted  and  un- 
broken friendship  for  Timothy.  We  are  told  (Acts 
xvi.  1)  that  this  Eunice  was  a  Jewess,  married  to  a 
Greek.  Lystra  is  no  great  distance  from  Tarsus — 
whence  St.  Paul  came.  The  supposition  is  just  pos- 
sible ;  but  it  is  only  an  ingenious  thought,  there  being 
no  data  to  support  it.  Of  the  names — Lois  is  the 
same  with  the  more  familiar  Lais ;  Eunice  is  an  equi- 
valent of  the  Latin  Victoria. 

(6)  Wherefore  I  put  thee  in  remembrance.— 
Wherefore  {seeing  that  I  am  so  thoroughly  persuaded 
°f  thy  faith)  I  am  determined  to  put  thee  in  remem- 
brance ...  It  seems,  from  the  general  tenor  of  the 
Epistle,  that  Timothy  was  deeply  cast  down  by  the 
imprisonment  of  St.  Paul.  Timothy,  as  well  as  the 
martyr  himself,  was  conscious  that  the  end  of  that 
great  and  glorious  career  of  his  old  master  was  at  last 
come  ;  and  the  heart  of  the  younger  man  sank — as  well 
it  might — under  the  prospect  of  having  to  fight  the 
Lord's  battle  at  Ephesus— that  famous  centre  of  Greek 
culture  and  of  Oriental  luxury — against  enemies  without 
and  enemies  within,  alone,  and  without  the  help  of  the 
great  genius,  the  master  mind,  and  the  indomitable 
courage  of  the  man  who  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  had 
been  the  guiding  spirit  of  Gentile  Christianity,  and  his 
dear  and  intimate  friend.  So  St.  Paul  now,  persuaded 
that  faith  burned  in  his  disciple's  heart  with  the  old 
steady  flame,  but  knowing,  too,  that  he  was  dispirited 


I  put  thee  in  remembrance  that  thou 

stir    up   the  gift  of   God, 

which   is   in   thee  by  the  STu^E, 

puttmg  on  of  my  hands,  torekiudlethat 

w  For  God  hath  not  given  fttith- 

us  the  spirit  of  fear;  but  of  power,  and  ■  .f 


and  heavy-hearted,  was  minded,  if  i>  mftfc  to  ehwr  up 
the  fainting  heart,  and  to  inspire  it  witli  fre*h  mump* 
to  fight  the  Master's  fight  when  lie  (St.  Paul)  had  left 
the  scene. 

That  thou  stir  up  the  gift  of  God,  which 
is  in  thee  by  the  putting  on  of  my  hands. 
The  Greek  word  rendered  "stir  up"  literally  mean. 
to  kindle  up,  to  fan  into  fUime.  ChrysoHtom  brine* 
home  the  great  lesson  taught  by  this  word,  which  belongs 
to  all  Christ's  people  alike,  when  he  quotes  1  These.  ▼. 
19,  "  Quench  not  the  Spirit ;  "  for  it  is  in  (nruwi 
to  quench  this  Spirit  and  also  to  fan  it  into  Hjiiii 
"gift  of  God"  here  alluded  to  is  that  sjM-cial  >rift  oi 
the  Spirit  conferred  on  Timothy  at  his  ordination,  and 
which  included,  in  his  case,  powers  necessary  for  tho 
performance  of  the  many  and  important  duties  to 
which  he  was  in  the  providence  of  God  called,  especially 
those  gifts  of  riding  and  teaching  which  are  necessary 
for  the  chief  pastor's  office.  This  "  gift  of  God  "  was 
conferred  through  the  medium  of  the  hands  laid  on 
Timothy's  head  at  his  ordination  at  Lystra.  In  this 
act  the  presbytery  at  Lystra  were  jetted  with  the 
Apostle.  (See  1  Tim.  iv.  14.)  We  know  that  St.  Paul 
frequently  uses  for  his  illustrations  of  Christian  lifo 
scenes  well  known  among  the  Greek  heathen  nations  of 
the  Old  World,  such  as  the  Greek  athletic  games.  Is 
it  not  possible  (the  suggestion  is  Wordsworth s)  that 
the  Apostle  while  here  charging  Timothy  to  take  care 
that  the  sacred  fire  of  the  Holy  Ghost  did  not  languish 
in  his  heart,  while  urging  him  to  watch  the  lag 
keep  it  burning  brightly,  to  fan  tho  flame  if  burning 
dimly — is  it  not  possible  that  St.  Paul  had  in  mind 
the  solemn  words  of  the  Roman  law.  M  Ix't  them 
watch  tho  eternal  flame  of  the  public  hearth"  -  Cieero, 
de  Legibus,  xi.  8.)  The  failure  of  the  flame  wsa  re- 
garded as  an  omen  of  dire  misfortune,  and  the 
watchers,  if  they  neglected  tho  duty,  were  punished 
with  the  severest  penalti.< 

(7)  For  God  hath  not  given  us  the  spirit  of 
fear.— Or  better,  perhaps,  the  tpirii 
that  cowardice  which  manifests  itself  bv  a  timklil 
shrinking  in  the  daily  difficulties  which  the  Christian 
meets  with  in  the  warfare  for  the  tiogdoss  sf  God. 
(Comp.Johnxiv.27,andRcv.xxi.  8.)  "  Hath  not 
us,"  in  this  particular  case,  refers  to  the  tit""  when 
Timothy  and  St.  Paul  were  admitted  into  the  ministry. 
The  Holy  Spirit  is  no  Spirit,  be  it  remembered,  which 
works  cowardice  in  men.  But  the  reference  is  also  a  f»: 
broader  one  than  merely  to  the  Holy  Spirit  conferred 
oil  ministers  of  the  Lord  at  ordination.  It  is  n  jm»ve 
reminder  to  Christians  of  every  ago  and  degree  that  all 
cowardice,  all  dread  of  danger,  all  shrinking  from 
doing  one's  duty  for  fear  of  man's  displeasure,  proceeds 
not  from  the  Spirit  of  God. 

But  of  power,  and  of  love,  and  of  »  8onna 
mind.— Instead  of  rendering  the  Greek  word  by  "  * 
sound  mind,"  it  were  better  to  substitute  the  trans- 
lation, self-control.  The  Holy  Spirit  works. in  those 
to  whom  it  is  given,  power,  or  strength,  to  hgnt  the 
fiffht  of  God,  power,  not  only  patiently  to  endni 
also  to  strike  good  blows  for  Christ— the  power,  for 
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He  is  to  remember  what 


II.   TIMOTHY,   I. 


God  has  worked  for  His  own. 


love,  and  of  a  sound  mind.  <8>  Be  not 
thou  therefore  ashamed  of  the  testimony 
of  our  Lord,  nor  of  me  his  prisoner : 
but  be  thou  partaker  of  the  afflictions 
of  the  gospel  according  to  the  power  of 
God ;  W  who  hath  saved  us,  and  called 
us  with  an  holy  calling,  not  according 


to  our  works,  but  according  to  his  own 
purpose  and  grace,  which  was  given  us 
in  Christ  Jesus  before  the  world  began, 
(10>  but  is  now  made  manifest  by  the 
appearing  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
who  hath  abolished  death,  and  hath 
brought  life  and  immortality  to   light 


instance,  of  steadfastness  in  resisting  temptation,  the 
strong  will  which  guides  other  weaker  ones  along  the 
narrow  way  "  of  love."  It  works,  too,  in  those  to 
whom  God  gives  the  blessed  gift,  that  strange,  sweet 
love  for  others  which  leads  to  noble  deeds  of  self- 
surrender — that  love  which  never  shrinks  from  a 
sacrifice  which  may  benefit  the  friend  or  even  the 
neighbour.  And  lastly,  the  Spirit  works  in  us  "  self- 
control  " — selbst-beherrschung — that  power  which,  in 
the  man  or  woman  living  in  and  mixing  with  the 
world,  and  exposed  to  its  varied  temptations  and 
pleasures,  is  able  to  regulate  and  to  keep  in  a  wise  sub- 
jection, passions,  desires,  impulses. 

(8)  Be  not  thou  therefore  ashamed  of  the 
testimony  of  our  Lord.— Seeing,  then — remember- 
ing, then,  that  God  gave  you  and  me  (notice  the 
beautiful  courtesy  of  the  old  martyr  waiting  for  death, 
death  the  human  guerdon  of  his  fearless  life,  coupling, 
as  he  has  been  doing,  his  sorrow-stricken,  dispirited 
friend  with  himself,  whom  no  danger,  no  failure  had 
ever  affected) — remembering,  then,  the  spirit  of  power, 
love,  and  self-control  given  to  us,  do  not  thou  be 
ashamed  of  the  testimony  of  the  Lord.  This  "  testi- 
mony" of  which  Timothy  was  not  to  be  ashamed,  of 
course  includes  the  sufferings  and  the  shame  of  Christ. 
In  these,  before  mocking,  scornful  men,  must  Timothy, 
as  an  example  to  the  flock,  rather  glory ;  but  "  the  testi- 
mony "  signifies  much  more  than  what  relates  only  to 
the  Passion  story.  The  Christian,  instead  of  being 
ashamed  of  his  "  profession,"  must  before  the  world 
show  fearlessly  that  its  hopes  and  its  promises  are  his 
most  precious  treasure. 

Nor  of  me  his  prisoner. — Nor  must  Timothy 
either  then,  or  in  days  to  come,  be  afraid  of  confessing 
before  men  that  he  had  been  the  disciple  and  friend 
of  the  prisoner  St.  Paul,  who  had  paid  so  dearly  for 
the  courage  of  his  opinions.  Nor  Timothy,  nor  any 
Christian  must  shrink  from  openly  espousing  the  un- 
popular cause  of  the  Crucified,  or  from  publicly  declar- 
ing their  sympathy  with  its  hated  martyrs. 

But  be  thou  partaker  of  the  afflictions  of 
the  gospel. — More  accurately  rendered,  but  rather 
suffer  afflictions  for  the  gospel.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
instead  of  injuring  the  good  cause  by  faint-hearted  con- 
duct, should  Timothy  rather  be  ready  to  suffer,  if  need 
be,  with  St.  Paul,  ready  to  bear  some  shame  with  him, 
ready  to  incur,  perhaps,  sore  danger  for  the  gospel's 
sake ;  and  then  St.  Paul,  emphasising  his  words,  and 
strengthening  with  a  new  strength  his  argument  and 
his  exhortation,  adds,  "  in  accordance  with  the  power  of 
God  " — yes,  join  with  me  in  suffering,  if  needs  be,  for 
the  gospel.  Mighty  and  pitiful  was  God's  power 
towards  us ;  great,  surely,  in  proportion  should  be  our 
readiness  to  suffer  in  return,  if  He  asks  this — as  He  is 
now  doing  from  you  and  me — at  our  hands. 

According  to  the  power  of  God.— What  power 
of  God  ?  has  been  asked.  Not  according  to  the  power 
we  get  from  God,  but  according  to  the  power  which 
God  has  displayed  towards  us  in  our  calling  and  in  our 
marvellous  salvation.     In  other  words,  God,  wftu  great 


power,  has  succoured  us ;  surely  we  may  be  confident 
that  He  will  never  leave  us,  never  desert  us,  but  in  the 
hour  of  our  sorest  trouble  incurred  for  Him  will  help  us, 
and  will  bring  us  safely  through  it.  So  Chrysostom,  who, 
while  asserting  that  suffering  will  be  borne,  but  not  in 
our  strength  but  in  God's,  says,  "  Consider  how  thou 
hast  been  saved,  and  how  thou  hast  been  called ;  "  infer- 
ring that  He  who  has  done  so  great  things  for  man,  in 
his  calling  and  in  his  salvation,  will  never  let  him  want 
for  strength. 

(9)  Who  hath  saved  us.— St.  Paul  now  specifies 
the  manner  in  which  the  power  of  God  has  been  dis- 
played towards  us.  This  is  an  inclusive  word,  and 
comprehends  all  God's  dealings  with  us  in  respect  to 
our  redemption.  (See  Notes  on  Titus  iii.  5.)  Again,  as 
so  frequently  in  these  Pastoral  Epistles,  is  the  First 
Person  of  the  blessed  Trinity  ref  erred  to  as  the  Saviour. 

Us. — Paul  and  Timothy,  and  all  who  believe  on  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  are  included  under  "  us." 

And  called  us  with  an  holy  calling.— Tliis 
explains  the  means  by  which  God  was  pleased  to  save 
St.  Paid  and  Timothy.  He  called  them.  He — God  the 
Father,  to  whom  the  act  of  calling  is  regularly  ascribed 
(Gal.  i.  6) ;  and  the  calling  is  said  to  be  "  holy,"  because 
it  is  a  summons  to  share  in  the  blessed  communion 
of  Christ  (1  Cor.  i.  9).  There  is  an  inner  as  well 
as  an  outer  calling;  the  "outer"  comes  through  the 
preaching  of  the  word,  the  inner  by  means  of  the 
voice  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  heart. 

Not  according  to  our  works,  but  according 
to  his  own  purpose  and  grace.— We  are  told  in 
the  next  clause  that  "  the  grace  "  was  given  before  the 
world  began ;  therefore  "  our  works  "  could  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  divine  purpose  which  was  re- 
solved on  by  God.  As  Chrysostom  observes,  "  No  one 
counselling  with  Him,  but  of  His  own  purpose,  the  pur- 
pose originating  in  His  own  goodness."  Calvin  pithily 
remarks,  "  If  God  chose  us  before  the  creation  of  the 
world,  He  could  not  have  cousidei'ed  the  question  of 
our  works,  which  could  have  had  no  existence  at  a 
period  when  we  ourselves  were  not."  "  But  according 
to "  (in  pursuance  of)  "  His  own  purposes,"  with 
emphasis  on  "  own  " — that  purpose  which  was  prompted 
by  nothing  outward,  but  which  arose  solely  out  of 
the  divine  goodwill,  or  goodness,  or  love.  (See  Eph. 
i.  11.)  The  "grace"  here  is  almost  equivalent  to  the 
"  mercy "  of  lit.  iii.  5,  "  according  to  His  mercy  He 
saved  us." 

Which  was  given  us  in  Christ  Jesus  beforo 
the  world  began. — This  grace  was  "  given,"  not 
"  destined,"  to  us.  It  was  given  to  us,  in  the  person  of 
Jesus  Christ,  before  time  was,  and  when  our  Redeemer, 
in  the  fulness  of  time,  appeared,  then  was  it  made 
manifest.  "  Before  the  world  began" — quite  literally. 
"  before  eternal  times ;"  the  meaning  here  is  "  from 
all  eternity,"  before  times  marked  by  the  lapse  of  un- 
numbered ages. 

(10)  But  is  now  made  manifest.— The  grace, 
a  gift  given  to  us  in  Christ  from  all  eternity,  but 
hidden   during  unnumbered  ages,  till   the  fulness  of 
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Paul  is  not  ashamed  of  the 


II.    TIMOTHY,    I.  Cause  for  which/*  is  euferin* 


through  the  gospel :  (11)  whereunto  I  am 
Chap.  i.  11,  12.  appointed  a  preacher,  and 
The      Apostle  an  apostle,  and  a  teacher 

Christ's  herald.    of    the    Gentiles.       (12)   For 


1  Or,  trusted. 


the  which  cause  I  also  suffer  these 
things:  nevertheless  I  am  not  ashamed: 
for  I  know  whom  I  have  believed,1  and 
am  persuaded  that  he  is  able  to  keep 


time — the  appointed  time — arrived ;  the  "  now,"  when 
it  was  made  manifest. 

By  the  appearing  of  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.— The  simple  act  of  the  Incarnation  by  no 
means  covers  the  "  appearing."  The  "  appearing " 
(Epiphany)  here  includes  not  only  the  birth,  but  the 
whole  manifestation  of  Christ  on  earth,  including  the 
Passion  and  the  Resurrection. 

Who  hath  abolished  death.— More  accurately, 
when  he  abolished,  or,  made  of  none  effect.  The  Greek 
word  thus  rendered,  signifies  that  by  the  action  of 
the  Lord,  death  was  rendered  inoperative,  compara- 
tively harmless — its  sting  was  removed.  The  "  death  " 
thus  made  of  none  effect  has  a  far  more  extended 
meaning  than  that  separation  of  soul  and  body  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  calling  death.  It  signifies  that  awful 
punishment  of  sin  which  is  best  described  as  the  exact 
opposite  to  "  eternal  life."  The  death  we  are  acquainted 
with  by  sad  experience  here  is  only  the  forerunner  of 
the  death  eternal.  Already  to  the  believers  in  Jesus 
this  death  of  the  body  counts  for  nothing ;  the  time  will 
come  when  it  will  even  exist  no  more. 

And  hath  brought  life  and  immortality  to 
light  through  the  gospel.— The  Greek  word  ren- 
dered "  immortality "  is  more  accurately  translated  by 
incorruption.  "  Life  "  here  is  that  true  life,  in  its  highest 
and  completest  sense,  which  includes  the  most  perfect 
happiness — a  happiness  a  foretaste  of  which  is  enjoyed 
on  this  side  the  grave  ;  over  it  (this  bliss)  death  now  has 
no  power — indeed,  death  is  the  gate,  so  to  speak,  through 
which  we  pass  to  its  complete  enjoyment.  St.  Paul  says 
Christ  "  brought  to  light "  life  aud  incorruption,  not 
only  from  having  imparted  to  His  own  these  glorious 
and  divine  attributes,  but  chiefly  because  He  has 
displayed  (or  manifested)  the  life  and  incorruption  in 
His  own  resurrection  body  before  our  very  eyes.  When 
St.  Paul  wrote  to  Timothy,  we  must  remember,  many 
an  eye-witness  of  the  resurrection  glories  still  walked  on 
earth ;  with  these  must  St.  Paul,  and  Timothy  too,  often 
have  conversed.  Thus  it  can,  with  all  literal  truth,  be 
predicated  of  Jesus  Christ  that  He  brought  life  and  in- 
corruption out  of  that  darkness  in  which,  as  far  as  men 
were  concerned,  these  things  lay,  into  the  clear  and 
bright  light  of  day.  And  as  the  hearers  of  Christ  and 
the  eye-witnesses  of  His  resurrection  were,  when  we 
consider  this  great  mass  of  mankind,  comparatively  few, 
the  medium  by  which  these  glorious  truths  were  made 
known  to  men  was  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  in  which 
gospel  the  Holy  Ghost  had  enshrined  both  the  words 
and  the  story  of  Christ. 

On  the  Greek  text  of  this  grand  verse  Ellicott 
observes  that  it  is  remarkable  that  "Death,"  being 
then  a  known  and  ruling  power,  has  in  the  original 
the  article,  while  "  Life "  and  "  Incorruption,"  being 
then  only  recently  revealed  and  unknown  powers,  save 
to  few,  are  written  without  the  article. 

<u)  Whereunto  I  am  appointed  a  preacher 
•  •  .  .—Whereunto — that  is,  to  preach  the  gospel 
refeiTed  to  in  the  previous  verse.  (On  these  titles  see 
1  Tim.  i.  12;  ii.  7.)  In  all  his  deep  humiliation,  a  soli- 
tary prisoner  awaiting  death,  deserted  by  his  friends, 
St.  Paul,  with  solemn  emphasis,  rehearses  the  titles 
of  dignity  which,   by  his  Master's   appointment,  he 


possessed  in  the  Christian  Church.  Tho  poor  priaoner, 
waiting  his  summons  to  a  painful  death,  wished  hi* 
last  charge  to  go  forth  with  all  the  authorin 
Apostle,  adding,  however,  in  tin-  next  ran,  iliat  hi* 
present  sufferings  were  entailed  on  him.  owing 
very  position  in  tho  Christian  community  to  which 
his  Master  had  called  him. 

(12)  For  the  which  cause  I  also  suffer  these 
things. — Because  he  had  been  the  teacher  and 
apostle,  had  all  these  sufferings— the  pri~ 
chains,  the  solitude,  the  hate  of  so  many — come  upon 
him.  There  was  no  need  to  refer  to  them  more  partocn- 
larly.  Timothy  knew  well  what  he  was  then  under- 
going. The  reason  of  the  Apostle's  touching  at  all 
upon  himself  and  his  fortunes  will  appear  in  tin-  mat. 
clause,  when,  from  the  depths,  as  it  would  MMB,  ..f 
human  misfortune,  he  triumphantly  rehearses  hi* 
sure  grounds  of  confidence.  Timothy  was  dispirited, 
cast  down,  sorrowful.  He  need  not  be.  When  tempted 
to  despair,  let  him  think  of  his  old  master  and  frii-ml. 
Paul  the  Apostle,  who  rejoiced  in  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  sufferings,  knowing  that  these  were  the  aare 
earthly  guerdon  of  the  most  devoted  work,  but  thai- 
there  was  One,  in  whom  he  believed,  able  and.  at  tho 
same  time,  willing  to  save  him  for  yet  higher  and 
grander  things. 

Nevertheless  I  am  not  ashamed.  —  Not 
ashamed  of  the  suffering  I  am  now  enduring  for 
the  cause  of  the  Lord.  He  then,  by  showing  th«. 
grounds  of  his  joyful  hope,  proceeds  to  show  how  men 
can  rise  to  the  same  lofty  heights  of  independence 
to  which  he  had  risen,  whence  they  can  look  down  with 
indifference  on  all  human  opinion  and  human  reward 
and  regard. 

For  I  know  whom  I  have  believed.— Better 
rendered,  whom  I  have  trusted ;  yen,  and  still  trust. 
"  Whom  "  here  refers  to  God  the  Father. 

That  which  I  have  committed  unto  him.— 
More  exactly,  my  deposit.  Considerable  diversity  of 
opinion  has  existed  among  commentators  of  all  agea  aa 
to  the  exact  meaning  which  should  be  assigned  to  the 
words  "  my  deposit."  Let  us  glance  back  at  what  has 
gone  before.  St.  Paul,  the  forsaken  prisoner,  looking  for 
death,  has  been  bidding  his  younger  comrade  never  to 
let  his  heart  sink  or  his  spirit  grow  faint  when  on- 
coming dangers  threaten  to  crush  hitn  ;  for,  he  says. 
you  know  me  and  my  seemingly  ruined  fortunes  and 
blasted  hopes.  Friendless  and  alone,  you  know.  I  am 
awaiting  death  (chap.  iv.  6);  and  yet.  in  spite  of  all 
this  crushing  weight  of  sorrow,  which  has  MM  on  m- 
because  lam  a  Christian,  yet  am  I  not  ashamed.  M  I 
know  whom  I  have  trusted— I  know  His  sovereign 
power  to  whom  I  have  committed  "  my  deposit  Me. 
I  know,  can  keep  it  safe  against  that  day.  bi.  Paul 
had  intrusted  his  deathless  soul  to  the  keeping  of  In*' 
Heavenly  Father,  and  having  done  this,  serene  and 
joyful  he  waited  for  the  end.  His  disciple  Timothy 
must  do  the  same.  , 

"  That  which  I  have  committed  unto  Him.  mrde* 
posit  "  signified  a  most  precious  treasure  committed  by 
St  Paul  to  his  God.  The  language  and  imagery  waa 
probably  taken  by  the  Apostle  from  one  of ^ those 
Hebrew  Psalms  he  knew  so  well  (Ps.  xm  «-*  Into  thy 
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He  exhorts  Timothy 


II.   TIMOTHY,   I. 


to  be  steadfast. 


that  which  I  have  committed  unto  him 
Chap  i  13  14  a»ains^  that  day.  (13)  Hold 
Hold  fast  sound  fast  the  form  of  sound 
doctrine.  words,    which    thou    hast 


heard  of  me,  in  faith  and  love  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus.  (u>  That  good  thing  which 
was  committed  unto  thee  keep  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  which  dwelleth  in  us.  (15>This 


hand  I  commend  my  spirit,"  rendered  in  the  LXX. 
version  (Ps.  xxx.  5),  •'  I  will  commit  "  (parathesoniai). 
In  Josephus,  a  writer  of  the  same  age,  the  sotd  is 
especially  termed  a  pardkatatheke  —  deposit.  The 
passage  is  one  in  which  he  is  speaking  against  suicide 
(B.  J.  hi.  8,  5).  Philo.  also,  who  may  almost  be  termed  a 
contemporary  of  St.  Paul,  uses  the  very  same  expression, 
and  also  calls  the  soul  "  a  deposit  "  (p.  499,  ed.  Richter  . 
Both  passages  are  quoted  at  length  by  Alford,  who, 
however,  comes  to  a  slightly  different  conclusion. 

Against  that  day.— The  day  of  the  coming  of 
Christ—"  that  day  when  I  (the  Lord  of  Hosts)  make 
up  my  jewels."  He  will  keep  my  soul — "  my  deposit " 
— safe  against  that  day  when  the  crown  of  life  will  be 
given  to  all  that  love  His  appearing. 

(13)  Hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words,  which 
thou  hast  heard  of  me. — It  was  not  sufficient  for 
Timothy  to  renew  his  fainting  courage  and  to  brace 
himself  up  for  fresh  efforts;  he  must  do  something 
more — in  his  teaching  he  must  never  let  those  solemn 
formularies  he  had  once  received  from  him  be  changed. 
Perhaps  in  the  heart  of  St.  Paul  lurked  some  dread 
that  the  new  glosses  and  specious  explanations  which 
the  school  of  false  teachers,  so  often  referred  to  in  these 
Pastoral  Epistles,  chose  to  add  to  the  great  doctrines 
of  Christianity  would  be  more  likely  to  be  listened  to 
by  Timothy  when  the  hand  of  his  old  master  was  cold 
and  the  heart  had  ceased  to  beat ;  so  he  urged  upon 
him  to  hold  fast  those  inspired  formularies  he  had  heard 
from  St.  Paul's  lips — such,  for  instance,  as  those  "  faithful 
savings  "  which  come  before  us  so  often  in  these  Epistles 
to  Timothy  and  Titus. 

In  faith  and  love  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus. 
— Timothy,  in  days  to  come,  must  mould  and  shape  his 
teaching  after  the  pattern  of  the  teaching  of  his  master 
St.  Paul,  and  he  must  do  it  in  that  faith  and  love  which 
alone  comes  from  a  life  passed  in  communion  with 
Christ. 

The  very  frequent  reference  to  the  "  sound,  healthy 
words  "  in  these  Epistles  by  St.  Paul,  and  from  which 
he  urges  his  disciples  and  successors  never  to  depart, 
indicate  to  us  the  deep  importance  St.  Paul  and  the  first 
generation  of  believers  attached  to  the  very  words  and 
expressions  used  by  the  apostles  and  those  who  had 
been  with  the  Lord. 

False  doctrines  so  easily  might  creep  in,  and  loose 
forms  of  expression  respecting  great  truths  were  an 
ever-present  danger  ;  a  lax  life,  too,  St.  Paul  knew,  was 
the  almost  invariable  accompaniment  of  false  doctrine, 
hence  these  repeated  exhortations  of  his  to  these  repre- 
sentative teachers,  Timothy  and  Titus,  of  the  second 
generation  of  Christians,  to  hold  fast  the  form  of  sound, 
healthy  words— such  words  as  these  had  again  and 
again  been  heard  from  the  lips  of  apostles  and  hearers 
of  the  Lord — "  words  whicli  thou  hast  heard  of  me," 
St.  Paul. 

<u>  That  good  thing  which  was  committed 
unto  thee. — '•  The  good  thing  committed  unto  thee," 
or  the  deposit,  differs  from  the  "deposit"  of  verse 
12,  inasmuch  as  the  "  deposit "  of  verse  12  was  some- 
thing committed  by  St.  Paul  to  God;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  verse  14  a  trust  committed  by  God  to 
Timothy  is  spoken  of.    But  the  Apostle,  remembering 


the  solemn  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  first  instance. 
uses  it  with  especial  emphasis  on  this  second  occasion. 
Yes,  he  seems  to  say,  God  will  keep  the  most  precious 
deposit  you  or  I  shall  intrust  to  Him — our  soul — safe 
against  that  day ;  do  thou,  in  thy  turn,  keep  safe,  un- 
harmed, the  deposit  He,  through  me,  has  intrusted  to 
thee.  In  what  God's  deposit  with  men  like  Timothy 
and  St.  Paul  consisted  has  been  discussed  in  the  Note  to 
1  Tim.  vi.  20.  "  The  treasure  of  the  Catholic  faith  "— 
that  was  to  be  kept  unchanged,  unalloyed.  The  epithet 
"good,"  which  is  here  applied  to  this  most  sacred 
trust,  we  find  joined  to  "the  doctrine"  ("the  good 
doctrine,"  1  Tim.  iv.  6),  and  to  "  the  fight "  ("  the  good 
fight,"  1  Tim.  vi.  12). 

Keep  by  the  Holy  Ghost  which  dwelleth  in 
us. — But  this  glorious  deposit  of  the  Catholic  faith 
must  be  preserved,  let  Timothy  and  others  holding  a 
like  position  with  Timothy  mark  well,  by  no  human 
agencies.  He  indicates  here  the  only  means  that  must 
be  employed  to  preserve  this  sacred  charge  safe  and 
pure,  when  he  bids  us  keep  the  deposit  by  the  Holy 
Ghost — the  Holy  Ghost  which,  St.  Paul  adds,  dwells 
in  us. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Apostle  here  was  warning 
Timothy,  as  the  representative  Christian  teacher,  that 
the  saered  deposit  of  the  Catholic  faith  was  to  be  pre- 
served by  no  weak  compliance  with  the  scruples  of 
false  teachers  or  of  doubting  men,  by  no  timid  accom- 
modation, by  no  yielding  a  little  here  and  a  little  there 
to  prejudice  or  vanity.  By  no  such  or  any  other  short- 
sighted human  arts  of  defence  was  the  deposit  of  faith 
to  be  guarded.  But  the  Holy  Ghost  will  keep  His 
own,  and  will  show  His  faithful  teachers  in  every  age 
how  to  hand  down  the  lamp  of  holy  Catholic  doctrine 
still  burning  brightly,  with  flame  undimmed,  to  their 
successors  in  the  race  of  life. 

(is)  This  thou  knowest,  that  all  they  which 
are  in  Asia  be  turned  away  from  me.— This 
sad  desertion  of  friends  is  well  known  to  thee.  Instead 
of  being  dispirited  by  it,  and  by  my  arrest  and  close 
imprisonment,  rather  shouldest  thou  be  stimulated  to 
fresh  and  renewed  exertions  for  the  cause  for  which  I 
suffer  this  desertion,  these  bonds. 

All  they  which  are  in  Asia.— It  has  been 
maintained  by  many,  even  by  great  Greek  expositors 
such  as  Chrysostom,  that  "  they  which  are  in  A 
refers  to  certain  Asiatic  Christians  who  happened  to 
be  in  Rome  at  the  time  of  the  Apostle's  arrest  and 
imprisonment.  Others  have  even  suggested  that 
these  Asiatics  had  gone  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of 
bearing  witness  in  St.  Paul's  favour,  and  finding  that 
St.  Paul's  position  was  one  of  extreme  danger, 
terrified  for  themselves — like  others  once  before  had 
been  in  the  Christian  story — lest  they  too  should  be 
involved  in  a  like  condemnation,  forsook  him  and  fled. 
But  the  simple  and  more  obvious  meaning  is  here  to 
be  preferred,  and  we  assume  as  certain  that  the  for- 
saking, the  giving  up  St.  Paul,  took  place  in  Asia 
itself.  Large  numbers  of  Christians,  if  not  whole 
churches,  repudiated  their  connection  with  the  great 
father  of  Gentile  Christianity,  and  possibly  disobeyed 
some  of  his  teaching.  What,  in  fact,  absolutely  took 
place  in  Asia  while  Si.  Paul  lay  bound,  waiting  fcr 
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thou 


II.   TIMOTHY,  I. 


as  far  as  Men  are  concerned. 


knowest,    that    all    they    which 
•  ,«•   -,0    are    m     Asia    be    turned 

Chap.  1.  15 — 18.  n  n       1 

Many  have  de-  awaY  *r°m   me ;    of  whom 
sertedme;  one  are  Phygellus  and  Hermo- 

has  stood  firm.    gQne^      (16)   The   ^^  g.ye 

mercy  unto  the  house  of  Onesiphorus; 
for  he  oft  refreshed  me,  and  was  not 


ashamed  of  my  chain :  W  but,  when  hfl 
was  in  Rome,  he  sought  dm  >>n\ 
diligently,  and  found  me.     <18>  The  I 
grant  unto  him  that  he  may  find  to 
of  the  Lord  in  that  day:    and  in  how 
many  things  he  niinist.V.d  onto  D 
Ephesus,  thou  knowest  very  w.ll. 


death  in  Rome,  had  been  often  threatened  in  Corinth 
and  in  other  centres.  Party  feeling  ran  high  in  those 
days,  we  know ;  and  one  of  the  most  sorrowful  trials 
the  great-hearted  St.  Paul  had  to  endure  in  the  agony 
of  his  last  witnessing  for  his  Lord,  was  the  knowledge 
that  his  name  and  teaching  no  longer  was  held  in  honour 
in  some  of  those  Asian  churches  so  dear  to  him.  The 
geographical  term  Asia  is  rather  vague.  It  may — and 
indeed,  strictly  speaking,  does — include  Mysia,  Phrygia, 
Lydia,  Caria ;  but  such  a  wide-spread  defection  from 
Pauline  teaching  seems  improbable,  and  there  is  no 
tradition  that  anything  of  the  kind  ever  took  place.  St. 
Paul  probably  wrote  the  term  more  in  the  old  Homeric 
Muse,  and  meant  the  district  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
river  Cayster ; 

"  In  Asian  meadow  by  Cayster's  streams." 

—Iliad  ii.  461. 

Of  whom  are  Phygellus  and  Hermogenes.— 
These  names  would  at  once  suggest  to  Timothy  the 
men  and  the  congregations  of  "Asia"  to  whom  St.  Paul 
was  alluding — names  well  known,  doubtless,  then, 
and  especially  to  persons  in  the  position  of  Timothy ; 
but  no  tradition  has  been  preserved  which  throws  any 
light  on  the  lives  and  actions  of  these  traitorous  friends 
of  St,  Paul. 

(16)  The  Lord  give  mercy  unto  the  house  of 
Onesiphorus. — In  striking  contrast  to  those  false 
friends  who  turned  away  from  him  was  one,  also  well 
known  to  Timothy,  probably  an  Ephesian  merchant. 
Ouesiphorus,  to  whose  house  the  Apostle  prays  the 
Lord  to  give  mercy,  had,  early  in  this  last  imprisonment 
of  St.  Paul,  arrived  in  Rome  on  matters  connected 
probably  with  business.  There  he  heard  of  the  arrest 
of  that  great  master  whom  he  had  known  well  in  Asia, 
and  sought  him  out  in  his  prison.  There  is  but  little 
doubt  that  when  St.  Paul  wrote  this  Epistle  Onesi- 
phorus' death  must  have  recently  taken  place,  both 
from  the  terms  of  this  verse — where  mercy  is  prayed, 
not  for  him,  but  for  his  house — and  also  from  the  ex- 
pression "  in  that  day,"  used  in  verse  18.  There  is 
something  strangely  touching  in  this  loving  memory  of 
"one"  who,  in  his  trouble,  did  not  forsake  him,  but 
whose  devotion  was  rather  increased  by  his  danger,  and 
this  one  faithful  friend  would  never  be  able  again  to 
show  his  love  to  the  prisoner,  for  God  had  called  him 
home. 

For  he  oft  refreshed  me,  and  was  not 
ashamed  of  my  chain.— "He  oft  refreshed  me" 
does  not  imply  that  he  ministered  only  to  the  Apostle's 
bodily  needs  when  he  was  in  prison,  though  the  word,  no 
doubt,  includes  this.  But  "he  refreshed"  him  by  fre- 
quent visits,  by,  no  doubt,  much  anxious  forethought  in 
the  matter  of  St.  Paul's  deliverance  from  prison  and 
bonds,  by  a  noble  disregard  of  the  personal  danger 
Which  he  incurred  by  his  open  intimacy  with  a  prisoner 
charged,  as  St.  Paul  must  have  been,  with  treason 
against  the  empire.  "  He  was  not  ashamed  of  my 
chain."  (See  Acts  xxviii.  20,  where  "the  chain"  of 
another  captivity  is  mentioned.) 

W)  But,  when  he  was  in  Rome,  he  sought  me 


out  very  diligently,  and  found  me. -Bat,  on  the 

contrary,  instead  of  fear— far  from  being  a 
when  he  arrived  in  Rome,  sought  no*  out.     This  must 
have  been  a  much  more  rigorous  captivity  than  tl 
alluded  to  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  Acts  when  Si 
dwelt  in  his   own  hired  house   with   the   >.,!.], 
guarded  him.     Now  he  was  rigidly  imprisoned,  Bad  Dm 
very  place  of  his  captivity  was  not,  apparently,  easily 
found. 

(is)  The  Lord  grant  unto  him  that  he  may 
find  mercy  of  the  Lord  in  that  day  .  .  .—The 
Greek  should  be  rendered  here,  favour  0/ the  Lord,  in- 
stead of  by  "  mercy  of  the  Lord."  Some  commentators, 
who  have  found  a  difficulty  in  this  unusual  repeti- 
tion of  "  the  Lord,"  explain  it  thus :  The  impression, 
"the  Lord  grant,"  had  become  among  Christiana  so 
completely  "  a  formulary,"  that  the  second  BSS  <.f  the 
word  "Lord  "  was  not  noticed;  and  the  prayer  ii  thns 
simply  equivalent  to  "  0  that  he  may  find  mem  of  the 
Lord."  It  seems,  however,  bettor  to  keep  to  to 
literal  meaning,  and  to  understand  the  first  "Lord, "  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  always  found  in  tin* 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  as  a  title  of  Christ ;  and  the  second 
"  Lord"  as  used  of  the  Father,  to  whom  here  (as  in 
Rom.  ii.  5,  16 ;  Heb.  xii.  23),  judgment  at  the  last  day 
is  ascribed. 

In  that  day.—  The  Apostle  can  never  repay  now 
— not  even  with  thanks— -the  kindness  his  dead  friend 
showed  him  in  his  horn*  of  need;  so  he  prays  that  the 
Judge  of  quick  and  dead  may  remember  it  in  tin*  awful 
day  of  judgment.  It  is  worthy  of  note  how  St.  Paul's 
thoughts  here  pass  over  the  interval  between  death  and 
judgment.  It  was  on  that  day  when  the  great  white 
throne  would  be  set  up  that  he  thought  of  the  good  deeds 
done  in  the  body  being  recompensed  by  the  righteous 
Judge.  No  doubt  the  expectation  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians— in  which  expectation  certainly  St.  Paul  shared — 
cf  the  speedy  coming  of  the  Lord  influenced  all  think- 
ing and  speaking  of  the  intermediate  state  of  the  soul 
between  death  and  judgment,  and  almost  seems  to  have 
effaced  the  waiting  time  from  their  minds. 

And  in  how  many  things  he  ministered  unto 
me  at  Ephesus,  thou  knowest  very  well.— These 
services  rendered  to  St.  Paul  at  Ephesns  are  placed  side 
by  side  with  those  things  he  had  done  for  him  at  Rome, 
but  as  they  are  mentioned  after,  they  perhaps  refer  to 
kind  offices  undertaken  for  tho  prisoner  by  Onesiphorus 
after  his  return  from  Rome  to  Ephesus.  These  thing* 
Timothy,  the  presiding  pastor  at  Epln  ma,  would,  of 
course,  know  in  their  detail  better  than  St.  Paul.  The 
Greek  word  SivK6vi)irt v,  rendered  "  he  ministered."  ha* 
given  rise  to  the  suggestion  that  Onesiphorus  was  a 
deacon  at  Ephesus.  Although  this  is  possible,  still 
such  an  inference  from  one  rather  general  expression 
is  precarious.  # 

This  passage  is  famous  from  its  being  generally 
quoted  among  the  very  rare  statements  of  the  New 
Testament  which  seem  to  bear  upon  the  question  of  the 
Romish  doctrine  of  praying  for  the  dead. 

It  may  be  well  very  briefly  to  touch  on  two  points 
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Timothy  is  to  hand  on  to  others  the         II.     IIMOJlHi  ,    II.     same  Tradition  of  the  Catholic  Faith. 


CHAPTER   II.  — (^  Thou  therefore, 
Chap.  ii.  l,  2.  my     son,    be     strong     in 

Smbehystrfng   the      »raCe       that      is       ™ 

and  earnest.       Christ  Jesus.     (2)  And  the 


A.D. 

1  Or,  i 


things  that  thou  hast  heard  of  me 
among1  many  witnesses,  the  same 
commit  thou  to  faithful  men,  who 
shall    be    able    to    teach    others    also. 


which  suggest  themselves  as  to  the  bearing  of  this 
passage  on  the  doctrine  in  question.  (1)  Although  we 
here,  in  common  with  Roman  Catholic  interpreters  and 
the  majority  of  the  later  expositors  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  assume  that  Onesiphorus  was  dead  when  St. 
Paul  wrote  to  Timothy,  and.  that  the  words  used  had 
reference  to  St.  Paul's  dead  friend,  still  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  others,  well  worthy  of  being  heard, 
writing  many  centuries  before  any  doctrinal  controversy 
on  this  subject  arose,  have  held  quite  another  opinion. 
Theodoret  and  Chrysostom  (quoted  by  Alf  ord)  under- 
stood that  Onesiphorus  was  with  St.  Paul  at  this  time. 
(2)  The  prayer,  whether  it  be  taken  as  a  prayer  or  an 
ejaculation,  is  simply  the  expression  of  an  earnest  desire, 
on  the  part  of  St.  Paul,  that  the  kind  act  of  the  dead 
— assuming,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  above  quoted 
Fathers,  that  he  was  dead — Onesiphorus  towards  himself 
may  be  remembered  on  that  day  when  the  books  are 
opened  before  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead.  It,  indeed, 
only  asks — looking  fairly  at  the  context — that  an  act  of 
unrequited  and  devoted  love  shown  in  this  life  may 
be  remembered  in  the  final  judgment.  Without  touching 
upon  the  controversy  itself,  it  seems  only  just  to  point 
out  the  extreme  precariousness  of  pressing  this  text — 
the  only  one  in  the  New  Testament  really  touching  on 
this  subject,  and  as  to  the  interpretation  of  which  ex- 
positors, as  we  have  seen,  are  by  no  means  in  agreement 
— in  support  of  a  controverted  doctrine. 

II. 

(!)  Thou  therefore,  my  son,  be  strong  in  the 
grace  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus.— St.  Paul,  after  the 
reference  to  the  faithless  Asiatics  and  the  true  loyal 
Onesiphorus,  with  which  he  interrupted  his  exhortation, 
turns  again  to  Timothy.  Thou  therefore  (ouri),  my  son, 
considering  what  has  taken  place,  be  strong.  It  is  as 
though  he  said,  Imitate  the  one  loyal  follower,  and  make 
up  to  me  for  the  faithless  conduct  of  so  many  false 
friends.  "  Thou,  then,  be  strong,"  but  not  as  men 
understand  strength  or  firmness ;  but  do  thou  be  strong 
"  in  the  grace  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus" — that  is,  be 
strong  in  the  power  of  that  inward  sanctification  which 
enables  a  man  to  will  and  to  do  according  to  what  God 
has  commanded,  in  the  power  of  that  inward  sancti- 
fication which  alone  proceeds  from  Christ,  and  which 
will  never  be  wanting  to  any  one  who  is  in  Christ ;  in 
other  words,  "  Be  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power 
of  His  might "  (Eph.  vi.  10). 

(2)  And  the  things  that  thou  hast  heard  of 
me. — These  "  things  "  have  been  often  understood  as 
referring  to  the  few  great  fundamental  truths  rehearsed 
by  the  Apostle,  in  the  presence  of  the  elders  of  the 
•ongregation,  on  the  occasion  of  Timothy's  solemn 
ordination.  "The  things,"  then,  would  have  been 
something  of  the  nature  of  what  is  contained  in  a  creed 
or  profession  of  faith.  But  it  is  better  to  give  to  "  the 
things  "  which  Timothy  had  heard  of  St.  Paul,  and 
which  he  was  to  deliver  to  other  faithful  men  in  his 
turn,  a  much  broader  reference,  and  to  understand 
them  as  comprehending  far  more  than  the  narrow 
limits  of  a  profession  of  faith  could  possibly  contain. 
"  The  things "  were,  no  doubt,  the  sum  of  St.  Paul's 
teaching,  the  general  conception  of  Pauline  theology, 
which  Timothv,    so   long  the .  Apostle's  intimate  and 


confidential  friend  and  disciple,  was  to  give  out  to 
another  generation  of  believers.  It  was,  in  fact,  the 
"  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  " — "  my  Gospel,"  as  we  love  to 
think  St.  Paul  termed  that  matchless  summary  of  the 
life  and  teaching  of  the  Blessed.  It  was  the  theology 
shrined  in  snch  Epistles  as  those  once  written  to  tnt 
Romans  or  Ephesians  in  past  years.  These  "  things  " 
again  and  again,  in  crowded  congregations,  before 
Jewish  and  Christian  elders,  before  assemblies  com- 
posed of  idolaters,  had  Timothy  heard  that  master  of 
his,  with  his  winning,  pleading  voice,  tell  out.  among 
"many  witnesses."  Those  "things"  Timothy,  in  his 
turn,  the  voice  of  St.  Paul  the  Aged  being  hushed, 
was  now  to  commit  to  others. 

Among  many  witnesses. — These,  according  to 
the  above  interpretation,  included  Pagans  and  Jews,  the 
rich  and  poor,  the  untaught  sinners  of  the  Gentiles  and 
the  skilled  rabbi  trained  in  the  schools  of  Jerusalem  and 
Alexandria. 

The  same  commit  thou  to  faithful  men.— Not 
to  men  merely  who  were  "believers"  in  Jesus  Christ. 
This,  of  course,  was  intended,  but  the  "faithful  men" 
here  denoted  loyal,  trusty  souls — men  who,  under  no 
temptation,  would  betray  the  charge  committed  to 
them. 

"Who  shall  be  able  to  teach  others  also.— Not 
only  must  the  Christian  teachers  to  whom  Timothy  is 
to  give  the  commission  of  teaching,  be  trustworthy 
men,  they  must  also  possess  knowledge  and  the  power 
of  communicating  knowledge  to  others.  Although  the 
divine  help  was  to  be  prayed  for  and  expected  in  this 
and  all  other  sacred  works,  yet  it  is  noticeable  how 
St.  Paul  directs  that  no  ordinary  human  means  of 
securing  success  must  be  neglected.  St.  Paul's  last 
charge  in  these  Pastoral  Letters  of  his,  directed  that 
only  those  shall  be  selected  as  teachers  of  religion 
whose  earthly  gifts  were  such  as  fitted  them  for  tho 
discharge  of  their  duties.  While  there  is  nothing  in  this 
passage  to  support  the  theory  of  an  authoritative  ora? 
teaching,  existing  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  in  the 
Church — the  words  of  St.  Paul  here  point  to  the  duty  of 
the  Christian  soldier,  not  oidy  himself  to  keep  unchanged 
and  safe  the  treasure  of  the  Catholic  faith  as  taught  by 
the  Apostle,  but  to  hand  down  the  same  unimpaired 
and  sale  to  other  hands. 

The  great  Christian  truths  were  never  allowed  to  bo 
recklessly  handled.  There  was  a  school,  so  to  speak, 
of  Clmstian  theology  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul.  His 
dying  charge  directed  his  best  beloved  disciple  to  make 
careful  provision  for  the  choice  and  training  of  teachett 
in  the  congregation.  Men  able  as  well  as  willing, 
gifted  as  well  as  zealous,  should  be  the  objects  of  his 
choice. 

Some  have  imagined  that  these  directions  respecting 
the  handing  down  the  lamp  of  Christian  truth  to  others 
were  given  to  Timothy  with  a  view  to  his  leaving 
Ephesus — the  appointed  scene  of  his  labours— for 
Rome,  to  join  the  imprisoned  Apostle  (chap.  iv.  9),  iiv 
which  event  men  able  as  well  as  devoted  should  bo  left 
in  this  great  centre  to  carry  on  the  work  of  Timothv 
and  of  St.  Paul.  But  it  is  far  better  to  understand 
St.  Paul's  charge  as  given  to  Timothy,  a  representa- 
tive leader  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  to  understand 
the  Apostle's  words  as  addressed  to  the  Church  of  ail 
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■Timothy  is  to  endure  Hardship 


n.  TIMOTHY,   IT. 


as  a  Good  Soldi*. 


<3)  Thou  therefore  endure  hardness,  as 
Chap.  ii.  3—6.  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus 
He  is  to  be  Christ.  W  No  man  that 
suffer  for°the  warreth  entangleth  him- 
gospel'ssake.     self   with    the    affairs    of 


this  life;  that  he  may  please  him 
who  hath  chosen  him  to  be  a 
soldier.  <5>  And  if  a  man  also  strive  for 
masteries,  yet  is  he  not  crowned,  except 
he  strive  lawfully.     (•)  The  husbandm 1 1 


times.  The  runners  in  the  Christian  race  must  take 
good  care  before  they  fall  out  of  the  course  that  their 
torches,  still  burning,  be  handed  on  to  the  athletes  who 
take  their  place. 

(3)  Thou  therefore  endure  hardness.— The 
older  authorities  do  not  contain  the  Greek  word  ren- 
dered "thou  therefore."  The  word  translated  "en- 
dure hardness  "  in  the  older  authorities  is  compounded 
with  a  preposition,  and  is  better  and  more  literally- 
rendered,  take  thy  share  in  suffering.  But  Timothy 
must  remember,  if  he  obeys  St.  Paul's  voice,  and  with 
steady  earnestness  follows  St.  Paul's  tracks,  the  very 
same  sufferings  which  have  been  the  master's  guerdon 
will  be  the  lot  of  the  loyal  disciple.  So  St.  Paul  adds, 
"  Take  thy  share  of  suffering,"  or,  "  Suffer  hardship 
with  me."  Timothy  must  be  prepared  for  this.  He 
must  look  on  himself  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
army  of  the  great  King,  as  a  tried  veteran,  as  a  good 
soldier  of  Jesus  Christ,  prepared  for  the  dangers  and 
trials  which  in  those  days  awaited  such  a  calling. 
Then,  under  three  different  pictures,  the  Apostle  paints 
the  duties  and  rewards  of  a  Christian's  life. 

W  No  man  that  warreth  .  .  .—Better  rendered, 
while  engaged  on  military  service,  or  serving  as  a 
soldier.  The  first  picture  is  suggested  by  the  last 
simile  (in  verse  3).  It  was  one  very  familiar  to  the 
numerous  peoples  dwelling  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Roman  power,  this  picture  of  the  soldier  concerned 
only  in  the  military  affairs  of  the  great  empire — the 
legionary  wrapped  up  in  his  service,  with  no  thought 
or  care  outside  the  profession  of  which  he  was  so 
proud.  None  of  these  sworn  legionaries  have  aught  to 
do  with  buying  or  selling,  with  the  Forum,  or  any  of 
the  many  employments  of  civil  life.  So  should  it 
be  with  the  earnest  and  faithful  Christian;  paramount 
and  above  any  earthly  considerations  ever  must  rank 
his  Master's  service,  his  Master's  commands. 

The  soldier  of  Christ  should  never  allow  himself  to 
be  entangled  in  any  earthly  business  which  would 
interfere  with  his  duty  to  his  own  General.  But  while 
this  general  reference  to  all  members  of  the  Church  lies 
on  the  outside,  beneath  the  surface  a  solemn  injunction 
may  surely  be  read,  addressed  to  Timothy  and  to  others 
like  him  in  after  times  specially  engaged  in  the  ministry 
of  the  Word  and  in  matters  connected  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  of  Christ.  And  so  the  Catholic 
Church  has  generally  understood  this  direction  to 
Timothy  as  warning  her  ministers  from  engaging  in 
secular  pursuits,  either  connected  with  business  or 
pleasure. 

That  he  may  please  rrim  who  hath  chosen 
him  to  be  a  soldier.— More  accurately  rendered, 
u-ho  enrolled  him  as  a  soldier.  Only  those  soldiers 
who  with  heart  and  soul  devote  themselves  to  their 
military  work  win  the  heart  of  their  commander.  The 
question  has  been  asked,  What  of  St.  Paul's  own 
example  and  that  of  other  of  the  early  Christian 
teachers,  such  as  Aquila  ?  did  not  they,  at  all  events 
from  time  to  time,  pursue  a  secular  calling — that  of 
tent-makers  ?  The  reply  here  is  not  a  difficult  one. 
The  Jewish  life  in  those  days  contemplated  and  even 
desired    that    its    rabbis    and    teachers    should    be 
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acquainted  with,  and  even,  if  necessary,  practise  i 

handicraft.  The  well-known  Hebrew  Haying,  "  He  that 
teacheth  not  his  son  a  trade  MMhatt  him  to  be  a 
thief,"  is  a  proof  of  this.  In  the  cane  of  the**  early 
teachers,  this  occasional  practice  of  an  industry  or  a 
trade  brought  them  more  directly  into  contact  with 
their  Jewish  brethren.  It  was  thus  among  the  .1 
people  that  the  Hebrew  rabbi  often  passed  impercep- 
tibly into  a  Christian  teacher.  It  must  also  be  bone  in> 
mind  that  in  St.  Paul's  case,  and  also  in  the  cast- 
presbyters  of  the  first  and  second  age,  especially 
if  missionaries,  it  was  impossible  always  to  ensure. 
subsistence,  unless  by  some  exertions  of  their  own  they 
maintained  themselves.  It  was,  too,  most  desirable 
that  these  pioneers  of  Christianity  should  ever  be  above 
all  reproach  of  covetousness,  or  even  of  the  suspicion 
that  they  wished  for  any  earthly  thing  from  their 
converts.  That  however,  it  was  not  (steaded  tliat  any 
such  combination  of  work — at  once  for  the  Church  and 
for  the  world — should  be  the  rule  of  ecclesiastical  order 
in  coming  days,  the  positive  and  very  plain  direction" 
of  1  Cor.  ix.  1 — 15  are  decisive,  and  incapable  of  being 
misunderstood. 

(5)  And  if  a  man  also  strive  for  masteries.— 
More  accurately  translated,  again,  if  a  man  </rtre  i» 
the  games.  Another  picture  is  drawn,  and  the  picture 
is,  as  before,  a  well-known  one  to  all  the  dwellers  in  the 
great  cities  of  the  empire.  An  athlete  is  chosen  to 
represent  the  professed  servant  of  Christ,  one  of  those 
who.  after  long  and  careful  training,  contends  in  thr» 
public  games,  then  so  popular,  so  entirely  a  part  of  t  h*> 
life  of  every  city — in  the  games  of  wrestling  or  running. 
or  in  the  chariot-racing,  or  in  the  hand-to-han i 
tests.  Again,  this  one — as  in  the  case  of  the  soldier 
— if  he  aspired  to  victory  and  success,  must  ■  endure 
hardness." 

Except  he  strive  lawfully.— "  Lawfully  " — i.e. 
according  to  the  prescribed  conditions  of  the  contest. 
He  must,  of  course,  submit  himself  to  the  strict  rales, 
of  the  theatre  where  the  games  are  held,  and  (for  thin, 
is  also  included  in  the  "  lawfully  ")  must  besides — n*  he 
hopes  for  a  prize — go  through  all  the  long  and  eerem 
training  and  discipline  necessary  before  engaging  ii« 
such  a  contest.  Galen  uses  the  same  phrase,  in  th«» 
sense  of  complying  with  the  recognised  rules  of 
training  as  regarding  diet. 

(6)  The  husbandman  that  laboureth  must  be 
first  partaker  of  the  fruits.— Again  tl 

painted  from  every-day  life.      "  Tin-  huslnndman  that 
laboureth  " — with  an  emphasis  upon  "  that  labour- 
is  the  successful  tiller  of  the  ground ;  "  the  labouring. 
husbandman  "  it  is,  for  whom  the  earth  brinjrs  forth  Mr 
increase.     It  is  the  enduring,  patient,  self-sarrinYinvr 
toil  that  is  rewarded  in  the  affairs  of  common  life— the 
man  that  "  endures  hardness,"  whether  as  a  sold 
athlete,  or  tiller  of  the  ground,  wins  the  reward ;  and 
as  in  the  world,  so  in  religion.     Further  on  in   the 
Epistle  the  Apostle  speaks  of  his  having  won  the  crown 
of  righteousness.    He  had  endured  hardness  of  every 
conceivable  kind;  every  affliction  for  the  Lord s  sake. 
he  had  endured  save  death,  and  that  he  was  exix 
and  knew  it  could  not  long  tarry.    The  teaching  o; 


St.  Paul  repeats  wliat  gives 


II.   TIMOTHY,   II. 


him  Courage  to  Endure. 


that  laboureth  must  be  first  partaker  of 
the  fruits.1  (7)  Consider  what  I  say; 
and  the  Lord  give  thee  understanding 
in  all  things.    (8)  Kemember  that  Jesus 


1  Or,  The  husband- 
man, labouring 
first,  must  be  par- 
taker of  the  fruits. 


Christ  of  the  seed  of  David 
was  raised  from  the 


t    Chap.  ii.  7—13. 

dead  wh£t 


nerves 
according   to    my   gospel :  St.  Paul  to  en- 

<9>  wherein  I  suffer  trouble,  dure" 


St.  Paul  in  this  triple  picture  is — not  every  soldier 
wins  its  commander's  applause,  but  only  the  veteran 
who  devotes  himself  heart  and  soul  to  his  profession ; 
not  every  athlete  wins  the  crown  or  prize,  but  only  he 
who  trains  with  anxious,  painful  care ;  not  every  tiller 
of  the  ground  gathers  the  earth's  fruits,  but  only  the 
patient  toiler.  So  must  it  be  in  religious  life.  It  is 
not  enough  to  say  we  are  Christians,  or  even  to  wish  to 
be  of  the  brotherhood  of  Christ.  Men  must  really 
live  the  life  they  say  they  love. 

(7)  Consider  what  I  say ;  and  the  Lord  give 
thee  understanding  in  all  things.— The  older 
authorities  read  here  will  give ;  also  instead  of 
"  and  the  Lord,"  the  translation  should  be,  for  the 
Lord.  Thus  the  sentence  should  run:  for  the  Lord 
will  give  thee  understanding  in  all  things.  Some 
difficulty  has  been  found  in  explaining  exactly  why, 
when  we  look  at  the  foregoing  words,  Timothy  should 
be  so  specially  charged  to  consider  St.  Paul's  words 
here,  and  why  the  declaration  respecting  "  understand- 
ing in  all  things  "  was  made  in  this  particular  place. 
Theophylact  suggested  because  the  preceding  exhorta- 
tions were  in  the  form  of  metaphors,  "  he  spake  all 
things  in  an  enigmatical  form : "  but  surely  these 
metaphors  were  the  reverse  of  obscure,  and  did  not 
seem  to  need  for  their  comprehension  any  special 
enlightenment;  if  then  we  refer  the  words  of  this 
verse  exclusively  to  what  precedes,  it  will  be  best 
to  understand  the  charge  of  St.  Paul,  "  Consider 
what  I  say,"  &c.,  as  directing  Timothy's  attention 
to  the  personal  application  of  each  of  the  pictures, 
or  metaphors.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  words 
"  Consider,"  &c„  while  referring  to  what  he  had  said, 
belong  also  to  the  far  weightier  words  he  was  about  to 
write  in  the  next  sentence  (verse  8).  He  is  in  this 
chapter  exhorting  Timothy  to  be  strong  in  the  faith  in 
the  face  of  many  troubles.  He  has  instanced  to  him 
earthly  examples  to  show  how  success,  even  hert, 
depends  on  enduring  perseverance,  and  is  now  passing 
on  to  set  before  him  other  and  far  higher  induce- 
ments for  him  "to  be  strong;"  and  between  the 
first  set  of  arguments  and  the  second  he  bids  him 
"  Consider  what  I  say  "  (part  has  been  said,  but  yet 
other  and  deeper  things  are  to  follow).  God  will 
give  him  power  to  grasp  their  meaning  in  all  their 
depth. 

fs)  Bemember  that  Jesus  Christ  of  the  seed 
of  David  was  raised  from  the  dead.— More  accu- 
rately rendered,  Remember  Jesus  Christ  ...  as  raised 
(or,  as  one  raised).  The  words  of  the  Greek  original, 
"  of  the  seed  of  David,"  come  after,  not  before,  "  was 
raised  from  the  dead."  The  translation  should  run 
thus :  Remember  Jesus  Christ  as  one  raised  from  the 
dead,  born  of  the  seed  of  David.  Timothy  was  to 
remember,  was  ever  to  bear  in  mind,  two  great  facts. 
They  were  to  be  the  foundation  stones  of  his  whole  life's 
work.  Remembering  these  in  the  hour  of  his  greatest 
trouble,  he  was  never  to  be  cast  down,  but  ever  to  take 
fresh  courage.  And  the  two  facts  he  was  to  remember 
were :  that  Jesus  Christ,  for  whose  sake  he  suffered — 
like  him,  Timothy,  or  like  St.  Paul — was  bom  of  flesh 
and  blood,  and  yet  He  had  risen  from  the  dead.  Surely, 
in  the  hour  of  his  weakness,  such  a  thought  would  be 
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sufficient  to  inspire  him  with  comfort  and  courage. 
Two  facts,  then,  are  to  be  ever  in  Timothy's  mind : 
the  Resurrection  and  the  Incarnation  of  his  Lord. 
The  thought  of  the  first  mentioned,  "  the  Resurrection," 
would  always  be  reminding  him  of  his  Master's  victory 
over  death  and  of  His  present  glory.  The  thought  of 
the  second  mentioned,  "born  of  the  seed  of  David,"  "  the 
Incarnation,"  would  ever  be  whispering  to  him,  "Yes, 
and  the  risen  and  glorified  One  sprang,  too,  like  himself, 
from  mortal  flesh  and  blood."  The  reason  of  the  "  In- 
carnation" being  expressed  in  this  special  manner,  "born 
of  the  seed  of  David,"  was  to  include  another  truth. 
The  "risen  One  "  was  not  only  born  of  flesh  and  blood, 
but  belonged  to  the  very  race  specified  in  those 
prophets  so  revered  by  Timothy  and  the  chosen  people 
as  the  race  from  which  should  spring  the  Messiah : 
"  Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will 
raise  unto  David  a  righteous  Branch,  and  a  King 
shall  reign  and  prosper,  and  shall  execute  judgment 
and  justice  in  the  earth  .  .  .  and  this  is  His  name 
whereby  He  shall  be  called,  THE  LORD  OUR 
RIGHTEOUSNESS"  (Jer.  xxiii.  5,6).  To  raise  the 
fainting  heart  of  his  much-tried  disciple  in  this  hour  of 
discouragement,  to  supply  a  ground  of  confidence  to  yet 
unborn  Christians,  who  in  their  day  would  be  tried  as 
Timothy  was  then,  was  the  Apostle's  first  purpose 
when  he  pressed  these  thoughts  on  his  son  in  the  faith ; 
but  in  the  background,  no  doubt,  there  lay  another 
purpose.  These  great  comforting  truths  were  to  be 
maintained  and  taught  in  the  presence  of  those  false 
teachers  who  were  ever  ready  to  explain  away  or  even 
to  deny,  then  as  now,  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
Son  of  God's  life  and  ministry  on  earth — His  Incar- 
nation and  His  Resurrection. 

According  to  my  gospel.— This  formula,  for  so 
it  may  be  considered,  occurs  frequently  in  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  (Rom.  ii.  16,  and  again  xvi.  25,  and  in  other 
places),  and,  with  very  slight  variations,  in  1  Tim.  i.  11 
and  1  Cor.  xv.  1.  Jerome's  remark,  "  As  often  as  St. 
Paul  in  his  Epistles  writes  '  according  to  my  Gospel.'  lie 
refers  to  the  volume  of  Luke,"  although  received  with 
reserve  by  many  expositors,  considering  the  weighty 
traditional  evidence  we  possess  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel 
being  in  reality  written  by  St.  Paul,  appears  on  the 
whole  substantially  correct. 

W  Wherein  I  suffer  trouble.— Here  St.  Paul  bids 
Timothy  take  courage,  by  thinking  of  the  brave,  patient 
example  he  was  setting  him  in  his  Roman  prison,  un- 
daunted and  full  of  hope.  "  Wherein  I  suffer  :  "  in 
which,  that  is,  discharging  my  office  as  a  preacher  of  the 
gospel,  I  suffer  trouble. 

As  an  evil  doer. — Better  rendered,  as  a  malefactor : 
the  same  word  used  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel  for  the  twc 
thieves  crucified  with  Jesus  Christ  (Luke  xxiii.  3:2, 
33,  39). 

Even  unto  bonds ;  but  the  word  of  God  is  not 
bound.— A  prisoner  in  chains  and,  as  he  tells  us 
further  on  in  the  Epistle,  expecting  death,  and  yet  /ie  still 
could  write  and  pray  and  speak  from  his  narrow  prison. 
Surely  his  disciple,  still  free,  ought  to  work  on  with 
undiminished  spirit  and  zeal.  Though  St.  Paul  was  in 
bonds,  his  sufferings  and  imprisonment  had  in  no  way 
weakened  the  power  of  the  gospel. 


He  repeats  to  Timothy  on*  of  the  most      II.    TIMOTHY,    II.  stirring  Watchxcordt  of  the  FaUk. 


as  an  evil  doer,  even  unto  bonds;  but 
the  word  of  God  is  not  bound.  <10>  There- 
fore I  endure  all  things  for  the  elect's 
sakes,  that  they  may  also   obtain  the 


salvation  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  with 
eternal  glory.  <»>  It  is  a  faithful  saying, 
For  if  we  be  dead  with  him,  we  shall 
also  live  with  him :  <»»  if  we  suffer,  we 


(io)  Therefore  I  endure  all  things  for  the 
elect's  sakes. — Better  rendered,  For  this  cause  I 
endure,  &c. — that  is,  I  endure  all  things  in  order  that 
the  "'  word  of  God,"  which,  unlike  its  preacher,  I  have 
just  declared  to  be  confined  by  no  bonds — in  order  that 
that  "  word"  may  be  widely  spread  and  disseminated : 
for  this  reason  do  I,  as  a  faithful  soldier  at  my  post, 
bear  up  with  quiet,  patient  courage  against  suffering; 
and  I  do  it  for  the  elect's  sakes,  that  is,  for  those  whom, 
iu  His  infinite  mercy,  God  has  been  pleased  to 
choose  as  His  people,  for  those  who,  in  His  un- 
fathomable love,  are  yet  to  be  brought  into  the  one 
fold.  And  this  brave  and  steadfast  endurance  on 
the  part  of  St.  Paul  contributed  to  the  furtherance  of 
God's  projects  for  gathering  these  elect  in  this  wise — 
(1)  His  endurance,  his  patient,  gallant  witness  in  suffer- 
ing, would  serve  as  an  example  to  many,  not  only  to 
the  generation  then  living,  but  to  countless  men  and 
women  yet  unborn  ;  and  (2)  his  faithful,  true  preaching, 
how  that  his  voice  was  hushed,  in  such  writings  as  this 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  would  help,  through  the  ages  to 
come,  to  draw  countless  others,  in  accordance  with  the 
divine  counsels,  into  fellowship  with  Christ.  The 
question  has  been  often  asked,  whether  those  "  elect " 
for  whom  the  Apostle  endured  these  things  were,  when 
he  wrote  these  words,  believers.  This  point  has  already 
been  touched  upon ;  it  may,  however,  be  here  answered, 
with  some  certainty,  that  the  "  elect "  here  spoken  of 
include  both  believers  and  unbelievers.  The  first — the 
believer — would  in  all  ages  be  built  up  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  steadfastness  under  suffering  of  St.  Paul ;  the 
second — the  unbeliever — would  be  won  to  the  faith  by 
the  divinely-inspired  arguments  and  exhortations  which 
the  brave  old  man  ceaselessly  spoke  or  wrote  down  in 
prison  just  as  when  free.  How  could  one  like  St.  Paul, 
who  was  conscious  that  he  himself  had  won  the  "  salva- 
tion," not  patiently  endure  all  things,  if  such  an 
endurance  could  help  the  elect  to  obtain  that  salvation 
which  delivered  those  who  obtained  it  from  the  misery 
of  sin  and  death,  and  which  besides — O  blessed  thought ! 
— had  the  sure  prospect  of  eternal  glory  ? 

(W  For  if  we  be  dead  with  him,  we  shaU 
also  live  with  him. — The  last  sentence  ended  with 
the  words  "  eternal  glory " — the  goal,  the  end  of 
the  salvation  which  is  in  Christ.  This  it  is  which 
the  Apostle  will  help  others  to  win,  regardless 
of  any  suffering  it  may  cost  him ;  then,  with  his  mind 
full  of  the  thoughts  of  the  "eternal  glory,"  once  more 
he  addressed  himself  to  Timothy.  "  Faithful  is  the 
saying,  namely,  if  we  be  dead  with  him,"  &c.  It  was  as 
though  he  said,  "  Do  you  not  remember  that  well-known 
watchword  of  our  own  faith,  so  often  repeated  among 
us  in  our  solemn  assemblies  when  the  brotherhood 
meet  together?  "  Many  have  supposed,  from  the  rhyth- 
mical character  of  the  clauses  of  verses  11,  12,  13,  that 
this  "saying"  was  taken  from  some  most  ancient 
Christian  hymns,  composed  and  used  in  the  very 
eai-liest  days  of  the  faith ;  but  whether  or  no  this  be  the 
case,  there  is  high  probability  that  the  words  formed 
part  of  a  liturgy  in  common  use  in  the  days  of  Timothy. 
If  not  as  a  hymn — which  seems,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
likely  supposition — we  can  well  conceive  them  as  part  of 
the  tapestry  of  a  primitive  Christian  liturgy,  woven  in 


like  the  introductory  sentences  in  our  morning  and 
evening  prayer,  or  like  the  "comfortable  wonbM  of 
the  Communion  Service.  The  expre-M-wi  "  If  we  be 
dead  with  Him" — more  accurately.  If  m  died  vith 
Him — is  well  explained  by  1  Cor.  xv.  31 :  "  I  die  daily." 
The  Apostle  died  when  he  embraced  the  lot  of  daily 
death.  The  meaning  is  still  further  illustrated  in 
2  Cor.  iv.  10,  where  we  read  how  St.  Paul  and  his  com- 
panions were  "always  bearing  about  in  the  body  the 
dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  "He  and  his  faithful  com- 
panions (was  Timothy,  to  whom  he  was  then  writing,  to 
be  ranked  in  this  blessed  company  ?  )  had  given  them- 
selves up  to  a  life  that  involved  exposure  to  sufferings, 
bitter  enmity,  cruelpersecutions,  even  death ;  bnt  if  we 
be  thus  dead  with  Him,  what  matters  it  ?  How  can  we 
fear  even  that  last  agony  man  can  inflict  on  us— physical 
death  ? — for  death  with  Him  involves,  surely,  life  with 
Him  too :  that  life  endless,  fadeless,  full  of  glory.  wo 
know  He  is  now  enjoying,  in  the  possession  of  which  ], 
Paul,  and  some  of  us  have  even  seen  Him,  face  to  face, 
eye  to  eye.  In  that  life  of  His  we  shall  share ;  we  shall 
be  partakers  in  this  life  of  His  there,  but  only  if  we  harp 
shared  in  the  life  of  suffering  which  was  Hu  life  here." 

(12)  If  we  suffer,  we  shall  also  reign  with  him. 
— And  the  faithful  saying  went  on  with  this  stirring 
declaration.  How,  it  seems  to  ask,  can  a  beli.  n 
Christ  shrink  from  suffering,  when  he  knows  what  tc 
him  will  be  the  glorious  consequences  of  this  present 
suffering  ?  The  word  rendered  "  suffer  "  wonld  be  better 
translated,  if  we  endure — that  is,  if  we  bravely  bear 
up  against  sufferings  for  His  sake,  and.  all  the  while 
work  on  with  hand  and  brain  for  Him  and  for  onr 
brother  as  best  we  can.  If  we  do  this  in  this  life,  we 
shall,  in  the  life  to  come,  reign  with  Him — more  than 
merely  live  with  Him,  as  the  last  verse  told  us :  wo 
shall  even  "  be  kings  with  Him."  (See  Rom.  v.  1 7 
17;  and  Rev.  i.  6,  where  Jesus  Christ  is  especially 
spoken  of  as  having  made  us  "kings.")  The  promiee 
thus  woven  into  the  faithful  saying,  and  repeated  in 
these  several  passages,  of  the  "  reign  of  the  m 
Christ,"  gives  us  a  strangely  glorious  hope — a  marvel- 
lous onlook,  concerning  the  active  and  iHTsonal  work 
which  Christ's  redeemed  will  be  intrusted  with  in  the 
ages  of  eternity. 

If  we  deny  him,  he  also  wiU  deny  us.— Bnt 
there  is  another  side  to  the  words  of  the  Bleeeed. 
While  to  the  faithful  and  the  believer  He  will  grant 
to  sit  down  with  Him  on  His  throne,  the  faithless  and 
unbeliever  will  have  no  share  in  the  glories  of  the 
life  to  come.  These  grave  warnings  are  apparently 
addressed  rather  to  unfaithful  members  of  the  outward 
and  visible  Church,  than  to  the  Pagan  world  who  havr 
never  known  Christ.  The  words.  "  H<-  also  will  den* 
us,"  imply  something  of  a  recognition  on  the  part  of 
us'who  are  denied  by  Him— something  of  an  "Po- 
tion on  our  part  that  He  wonid  recognise  us  "J**0**- 
They  are  evidently  an  echo  of  the  Lord's  own  sad  reply 
to  those  many  who  will  say  to  Him  ini that  day. 
"Lord.  Lord,  have  we  not  prophesied  m  Thy  name. 

.     and  then  will  I  profess  unto  them.  I  never  knew 
you:    depart    from    Me,    ye    that    work     nwraity. 
(Matt.  vii.  22,  23.      See  too  Matt.  s.  33  and  Mark 
viii.  38.) 
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mere  Words  are  to  be  avoided. 


shall  also  reign  with  him :  if  we  deny 
him,  he  also  will  deny  us :  (13)  if  we  be- 
lieve not,  yet  he  abideth  faithful:  he 
cannot  deny  himself.  (14)  Of  these  things 
put  them  in  remembrance,  charging 
them  before  the  Lord  that  they  strive 
not  about  words  to  no  profit,  but  to  the 


subverting  of  the   hearers.      ^  Study 
to   shew  thyself  approved  Ch       ..    l 
unto  God,  a  workman  that  is   Charged  to 
needeth  not  to  be  ashamed,  a™id  ^disputes 

•    t-j-1      j'    'j'         ±\.  j    about     mere 

rightly  dividing  the  word  words.     The 

Of    truth.  <16>  But     Shun  results  of  such 

profane  and  vain  babblings :  vain  pursu 


(13)  If  we  believe  not. — Better  rendered,  if  we 
are  faithless — that  is,  untrue  to  the  vows  of  our  Chris- 
tian profession.  The  faithlessness  implies  more  than 
mere  unbelief  in  any  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
the  faith,  such  as  the  Resurrection  of  the  Lord  or  His 
divinity. 

Yet  he  abideth  faithful:  he  cannot  deny 
himself. — Those  who  have  understood  these  words  as 
containing  soothing,  comforting  voices  for  the  sinner, 
for  the  faithless  Christian  who  has  left  his  first  love, 
are  gravely  mistaken.  The  passage  is  one  of  distinct 
severity — may  even  be  termed  one  of  the  sternest  in 
the  Book  of  Life ;  for  it  tells  how  it  is  impossible  even 
for  the  pitiful  Redeemer  to  forgive  in  the  future  life. 
"  He  cannot  deny  Himself  " — cannot  treat  the  faithless 
as  though  he  were  faithful — cannot  act  as  though 
faithfulness  and  faithlessness  were  one  and  the  same 
thing.  The  Christian  teacher,  such  as  Timothy,  and 
the  members  of  his  flock  likewise,  must  remember  that, 
sure  and  certain  as  are  the  promises  of  glory  and  hap- 

{riness  to  those  who  love  the  Lord  and  try  to  live  His 
ife,  so  surely  will  fall  the  chastisement  on  all  who  are 
faithless  and  untrue. 

With  the  solemn  words  of  this  "  faithful  saying  "  St. 
Paul  closes  this,  the  second  division  of  his  Epistle — 
fellowship  in  the  sufferings  of  Christ  here,  on  this  side 
the  grave,  and  fellowship  in  the  glory  of  Christ  there, 
on  the  other  side  the  grave — the  one  side  was  the  sure 
consequence  of  the  other;  the  one  could  not  exist 
without  the  other. 

<14)  Of  these  things  put  them  in  remem- 
brance.— A  new  division  of  the  Epistle  begins  with 
this  14th  verse.  St.  Paul  has  been  urging  Timothy  to 
be  strong  in  endurance,  to  bear  trouble  and  suffering 
with  brave  patience.  He  now  proceeds  to  charge  him 
respecting  the  special  work  he  has  to  do  ;  and,  first  he 
deals  with  his  duties  as  a  teacher  of  truth  brought  face 
to  face  with  teachers  of  error.  He  prefaces  his  direc- 
tions by  bidding  him,  in  the  forefront  of  his  teaching, 
"  put  them  "  (that  is,  those  over  whom  he  was  placed  : 
the  members  of  his  Ephesian  flock)  "  in  remembrance 
of  these  things " — namely,  of  those  great  and  solemn 
truths  set  forth  in  verses  11 — 13,  and  which  may  be 
briefly  summed  up  in  the  words:  "Fellowship  with 
Christ  in  suffering  will  be  succeeded  by  fellowship 
with  Christ  in  glory."  Surely  such  lofty,  soul-inspiring 
thoughts  as  these  will  form  the  best  safeguard  against 
the  pitiful  controversies  and  disputes  about  words, 
which  were  occupying  the  thoughts  and  wasting  the 
lives  of  so  many  in  Ephesus  called  by  the  name  of  Christ. 
Charging  them  before  the  Lord.— Better 
rendered,  solemnly  charging  them  before  the  Lord  .  .  . 
In  all  Timothy's  solemn  addresses  to  his  flock  he  is, 
St.  Paul  reminds  him,  charging  his  people  "  before  the 
Lord" — a  very  earnest,  solemn  thought  for  every 
public  teacher,  and  one  calculated  now,  as  then,  to 
deepen  the  life  of  one  appointed  to  such  an  office. 
There  was  a  grave  danger  that  such  empty,  profitless 
disputes  about  words  and  expressions,  which,  we  know, 
occupied  the  attention  of  many  of  the  Ephesian  so- 


called  Christian  teachers,  would  end  in  distracting  the 
minds  of  the  members  of  the  several  congregations, 
who  would  naturally  take  their  tone,  in  matters  con- 
nected with  religious  life,  from  their  teacher ;  and  thus 
words  would  soon  come  to  be  substituted  for  acts  in  the 
lives  of  those  men  and  women  called  by  the  name  of 
Christ  in  Ephesus.  (See  1  Tim.  vi.  4,  where  these* 
"  strifes  of  words "  are  mentioned  among  the  special 
characteristics  of  the  false  teachers.) 

But  to  the  subverting  of  the  hearers.— Not 
only  are  such  arguments  and  disputes  useless  and  pro- 
fitless, but  they  are  positively  mischievous.  In  the 
long  history  of  Christianity,  St.  Paul's  repeated  warning 
respecting  the  danger  of  these  disputes  about  theo- 
logical terms  and  expressions  has  been  sadly  verified. 
Such  contentions  serve  only  to  unsettle  the  mind,  only 
to  shake  true  faith,  only  to  distract  the  one  who  gives 
himself  up  to  this  fatal  pursuit,  from  real,  earnest,, 
patient  work  for  Christ. 

(15)  Study  to  shew  thyself  approved  unto 
God,  a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be 
ashamed. — Timothy,  and  those  in  the  position  of 
Timothy,  were  to  show  themselves  approved  unto  God, 
by  turning  others,  over  whom  they  possessed  influence, 
from  the  pursuit  of  vain  and  unprofitable  things. 
Then  their  work  would  be  the  work  of  workmen  tested 
by  trial,  and  would  be  found  to  have  stood  the  test. 
(Comp.  here  1  Cor.  iii.  10 — 15,  where  the  final  testing  of 
the  work  done  by  God's  workmen,  such  as  Timothy,  is 
spoken  of  in  very  clear,  heart-searching  language.)  His 
own  words  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  were 
evidently  in  St.  Paul's  mind  when  he  wrote  down  this 
direction  to  Timothy. 

Rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth.— Better 
rendered  rightly  laying  out  the  word  of  truth.  The 
Greek  word  translated  in  the  English  version  "  rightly 
dividing,"  literally  signifies  "  cutting  a  straight  line." 
It  seems  most  correct  to  regard  it  as  a  metaphor 
from  laying  out  a  road  (see  Prov.  iii.  6,  in  the 
LXX.  rendering,  where  the  word  is  so  used),  "  or 
drawing  a  furrow,  the  merit  of  which  cousists  in  the 
straightness  with  which  the  work  of  cutting,  or  laying 
out,  is  performed.  The  word  of  truth  is,  as  it  were,  a 
road  which  is  to  be  laid  out  straightly  and  truly."  So 
Ellicott.  To  affirm  (see  Alford  and  Huther-Meyer)  that 
the  notion  of  "  cutting "  had  been  gradually  lost,  and 
that  the  word  already  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul  signified 
simply  "  to  manage  rightly,"  "  to  treat  truthfully  with- 
out falsifying,"  and  that  the  exact  opposite  is  to  corrupt 
or  adulterate  the  Word  of  God  (2  Cor.  ii.  17),  seems 
premature.     (Comp.  Eur.  Rhesus,  422,  ed.  Dindorf.) 

In  the  third  century,  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Stro- 
mata,  vii.),  for  instance,  certainly  uses  the  word  in  a 
sense  in  which  the  idea  of  "  cutting "  has  been  lost, 
when  he  writes  orthotomia  (a  substantive)  as  an  equiva- 
lent for  orthodoxia — orthodoxy.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  use  of  the  word  here  by  St.  Paul  gave  tin- 
word  a  fresh  starting-point,  and  that  gradually  the 
original  meaning  passed  out  of  sight. 

(16)  But  shun  profane  and  vain  babblings.  - 
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•uch  Word<iUputu. 


for  they  will  increase  unto  more  ungod- 
liness. (17)  And  their  word  will  eat  as 
doth  a  canker * :  of  whom  is  Hymenseus 
and  Philetus;  (18>  who  concerning  the 
truth  have  erred,  saying  that  the  resur- 
rection is  past  already;  and  overthrow 


1  Or.  gangrene. 
2  Or,  staidy. 


the  faith  of  some.  W  Nevertheless  the 
foundation  of  God  standeth 
sure,2  having  this  seal,  The  Chap,  u.  w. 
Lord  knoweth  them  that  S^  S5S?thl 
are  his.  And,  Let  every  figure  of  a 
one  that  nameth  the  name  fottnd»tiott- 


But,  in  strong  contrast  to  the  conduct  just  urged, 
on  the  workman  of  God,  do  thou  avoid  (or,  withdraw 
thyself  from)  vain  babblings.  The  word  rendered 
"shun"  is  a  strong  one,  and  signifies  literally,  to 
make  a  circuit  so  as  to  avoid;  or,  as  Alford  para- 
phrases it,  "the  meaning  seems  to  come  from  a  number 
of  persons  falling  back  from  an  object  of  fear  or 
loathing,  and  standing  at  a  distance  round  it."  The 
word  is  used  in  Titus  iii.  9.  On  the  words  "profane," 
■  vain-babblings,"  see  1  Tim.  vi.  20. 

For  they  will  increase  unto  more  ungodli- 
ness.— Better  translated,  for  they  will  advance  unto 
.  .  .  The  tendency  of  these  useless  discussions  and 
idle  disputes  is  to  lead  men  into  vain  and  profitless 
speculations,  which  end  too  often — as  in  the  case,  cited 
below,  of  Hymengeus  and  Philetus — in  the  most  fatal 
doctrinal  error.  The  close  connection  between  grave 
fundamental  errors  in  doctrine  and  a  lax  and  purely 
selfish  life  is  constantly  alluded  to  by  St.  Paul. 

(i7>  And  their  word  will  eat  as  doth  a 
canker. — Better  rendered,  as  in  the  margin  of  the 
English  translation,  as  doth  a  gangrene,  the  usual 
rendering  of  the  various  English  versions.  "  Cancer," 
which  is  adopted  also  by  Luther — krebs — fails  to  ex- 
press the  terrible  and  deathly  nature  of  the  "  word  "  of 
these  false  teachers.  The  life  of  the  sufferer  afflicted 
with  cancer  may  be  prolonged  for  many  years ;  a  few 
hours,  however,  is  sufficient  to  put  a  term  to  the  life 
of  the  patient  attacked  with  "  gangrene,"  unless  the 
limb  affected  be  at  once  cut  away.  To  translate  this 
Greek  word  here  by  "  cancer "  is  to  water  down  the 
original,  in  which  St.  Paul  expresses  his  dread  of  the 
fatal  influence  of  the  words  of  these  teachers  on  the 
lives  of  many  of  the  flock  of  Christ.  Perhaps  Jerome's 
words,  "  a  perverse  doctrine,  beginning  with  one,  at  the 
commencement  scarcely  finds  two  or  three  listeners; 
but  little  by  little  the  cancer  creeps  through  the  body  " 
(Jerome,  in  Epist.  ad  Gal.),  has  suggested  the  rendering 
of  the  English  Version. 

Of  whom  is  Hymenseus  and  Philetus.— 
Of  these  false  teachers  nothing  is  known  beyond  the 
mention,  in  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy,  of  Hymenseus, 
who,  regardless  of  the  severe  action  which  had  been 
taken  against  him  (1  Tim.  i.  20),  was  apparently  still 
continuing  in  his  error.  Vitringa  thinks  they  were 
Jews,  and  probably  Samaritans.  Their  names  are  simply 
given  as  examples  of  the  teachers  of  error  to  whom 
St.  Paul  was  referring — famous  leaders,  no  doubt,  in  their 
cheerless  school  of  doctrine. 

(18)  who  concerning  the  truth  have  erred. 
'—Or,  have  erred,  or,  more  literally,  have  missed  their 
aim.    (See  Note  on  1  Tim.  vi.  21.) 

The  resurrection  of  the  body,  grounded  upon  the 
Lord's  own  words  (John  v.  28,  29),  was  one  of  the 
Articles  of  the  Christian  faith  upon  which  St.  Paul 
especially  loved  to  dwell.  (See,  for  instance,  his  words 
before  Felix — Acts  xxiv.  15.)  With  this  "  resurrection 
of  the  body  "  St.  Paul,  prompted  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
taught  men  that  the  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments was  intimately  bound  up;  the  soul  will  be 
clothed  with  a  body  of  glory  or  with  a  body  of  shame, 


according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  flesh.  This  doctrine 
appears,  in  very  early  times,  to  hare  been  questioned 
by  some  in  the  Christian  community.  Then,  as  now,  was 
the  thought  repugnant  to  the  shrinking  soul  of  man. 
— that  the  body  in  which  he  then  lived  and  sinned 
would  rise  again. 

Elaborated,  but  still  scarcely  disguised,  the  fwmf 
denial  of  a  bodily  resurrection  was  a  characteristie  of 
the  more  important  of  the  widely-spread  Gnostic  systems 
of  the  second  and  third  centuries. 

These  early  Christian  followers  of  men  like  H y  menses 
and  Philetus  had  much  in  common  with  the  ■scotic 
Jewish  sects  of  Essenes  and  Therapeutae,  and  especially 
with  the  famous  Sadducean  school,  which  attracted  then 
so  many  cultured  and  wealthy  Jews.  They  opposed, 
to  use  Van  Oosterzee's  words,  "  their  own  sickly 
idealism  to  St.  Paul's  strong  and  healthy  realism. 
Death  and  resurrection,  with  these  early  opponents 
of  St.  Paul,  were  terms  which  had  only  s  spiritual 
meaning  and  application.  As  Waterland  puts  it,  "  They 
allegorised  away  the  doctrine,  and  turned  all  into 
figures  and  metaphors." 

Another  consideration  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  when 
we  are  considering  the  reasons  for  St.  Paul's  fiery  indig- 
nation with  this  unhappy  school  of  dreamers.  In 
attacking,  with  their  thinly-veiled  scepticism,  the  great 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  in  pushing 
aside  the  glorious  hope,  they  touched  with  their  impious 
hands  the  corner-stone  of  all  Christian  belief — the 
resurrection  in  the  body  of  the  Redeemer.  This  Re- 
surrection was  indeed  past  already. 

(19)  Nevertheless  the  foundation  of  God 
standeth  sure.— Better  rendered,  Nevertheless  Gods 
firm  foundation  standeth.  Nevertheless,  that  is  to 
say,  though  some  may  be  shaken  in  faith  by  the 
unhappy  teaching  above  referred  to,  yet  assuredly 
God's  firm  foundation  stands  unshaken.  "The  firm 
foundation  laid  by  God "  is  the  Church  of  Christ, 
which  is  here  termed  a  foundation  laid  by  God, 
because  it,  the  Church  of  Christ,  is  the  ground- 
storey  of  the  glorious  Temple  of  the  future.  In  other 
words,  the  Church  of  Christ  is  lien*  considered  as  the 
foundation  of  a  far  grander  building,  which,  in  tbo 
fulness  of  time,  will  rest  upon  its  massive  work  (see 
Eph.  ii.  19—21) ;  and  this  ground-storey,  the  corner- 
stone of  which  is  Christ,  "  standeth  "  age  after  age,  in 
spite  of  any  efforts  which  may  be  made  to  destroy  or 
even  to  shake  it.  The  term  "  foundation,"  here  wed 
for  the  Church  of  God  on  earth,  is  remarkable,  and 
points  to  a  great  truth :  that,  after  all,  this  life  is  but  a 
beginning,  and  that  "  His  Church"  here  is  but  a  foun- 
dation—is only  the  first  and  early  storey  of  that  gin™™ 
Church  the  Divine  Architect  has  planned,  and  will 
complete  in  heaven. 

Having  this  seal.— It  was  a  custom,  which  dates 
back  from  the  very  earliest  times,  to  inscribe  upon 
a  building  or  a  monument  an  inscription  which  told  of 
its  origin  and  purpose.  In  some  cases,  as  in  the  oldest 
monuments  of  Egypt,  the  engraved  writing  told  the 
name  of  the  royal  or  priestly  builder ;  «>mRevni. 
14,  we  read  how  in  the  waU  of  the  City  of  God  there 
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of  Christ  depart  from  iniquity.     ^  But 
_.         ..    nA   in  a  great  house  there  are 

(  nSiD      11      20 

Gcod  men  and  not   only  vessels   of   gold 

evil  exist  to-  ana  0f  silver,  but  also  of 

wood  and  of  earth;    and 


some  to  honour,  and  some  to  dishonour. 
(21)  If  a  man  therefore  purge  himself 
from  these,  he  shall  be  a  „,      ,.  M    „„ 

,  ,  '    ,  Chap.  11. 21—26. 

vessel  unto  honour,  sane-  The  work  of  a 
tified,   and  meet    for   the  good  man. 


were  twelve  foundations,  and  on  them  were  engraved 
the  names  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  of  the  Lamb.  On 
this  "  foundation  storey,"  of  which  St.  Paul  was  now 
speaking,  was  carved  a  legible  inscription  in  two  sen- 
tences— the  one  told  of  comfort  and  hope,  reminding 
men  God  would  ever  know  "  His  own  ;"  the  other  told 
of  duty,  reminding  men  that  "  God's  own "  had  no 
share  in  unrighteousness.  It  is  called  "  a  seal "  here 
instead  of  an  inscription,  for  a  seal  best  conveys  the 
idea  of  the  solemn  binding  character  of  the  writing. 

The  Jew  was  especially  accustomed  to  see  the  words 
and  promises  of  his  God  written  or  graven  on  his  door- 
posts and  on  his  gates.  (See  Deut.  vi.  9;  xi.  20. 
See,  too,  the  words  of  Job  xix.  24,  where  he  would 
have  his  most  solemn  declaration  of  faith  graven  or 
sealed  on  a  rock  for  ever.) 

The  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  his. — This 
was  the  first  sentence  of  the  inscription  graven  on  the 
foundation-storey.  The  words  were  probably  a  me- 
mory of  Num.  xvi.  5 ;  but  the  thought  here  goes  far 
deeper.  God's  own  people,  as  they  read  the  words 
graven  on  the  foundation  "  with  an  iron  pen  and  with 
lead  for  ever,"  are  ever  reminded  of  their  deepest, 
highest,  truest  comfort.  "  The  Lord  knoweth  them  that 
are  His."  The  words  may  be  paraphrased  :  "  He  knows 
His  own  because  He  loves  them;  "  never  will  He  cease  to 
know  them,  but  will  keep  them  for  ever  and  for  ever. 
Compare,  too,  the  words  of  the  Good  Shepherd  (John  x. 
14,  27—29). 

And,  Let  every  one  that  nameth  the  name  of 
Christ  depart  from  iniquity.— The  thought  and 
the  words  are  from  the  Old  Testament.  The  thought 
is  expressed  in  a  wider  and  more  general  form  in  Isa. 
Hi.  11 :  "  Depart  ye,  depart  ye,  go  ye  out  from  thence, 
touch  no  unclean  thing  .  .  .  Be  ye  clean,  that  bear 
the  vessels  of  the  Lord ;  "  and  for  the  words  "  nameth 
the  name  of  the  Lord,"  see  Isaiah  xxvi.  13.  "  Naming 
the  name  of  Jesus  "  must  be  understood  in  the  sense 
of  the  last  clause  of  1  Cor.  xii.  3 ;  in  other  words,  this 
sentence  of  the  inscription  signifies  that  no  man  con- 
fessing with  the  heart  that  Jesus  is  Lord  can  commit 
iniquity  deliberately — the  two  things  are  utterly  incom- 
patible. "  Iniquity"  here  includes  the  teaching  of  those 
false  men  above  alluded  to,  as  their  teaching  led  away 
from  the  truth,  and  resulted  in  a  lax  and  evil  way  of  life. 

(20)  But  in  a  great  house  there  are  not  only 
vessels  of  gold  and  of  silver.— The  Apostle  goes 
on  with  the  same  thought  of  the  "  Church  of  God 
on  earth,"  but  he  changes  the  imagery.  He  has 
been  speaking  of  this  Church  as  the  "foundation- 
storey  that  cannot  be  moved "  of  a  still  more  glorious 
edifice.  Ho  now,  as  it  were,  answers  a  question 
which  would  naturally  occur  to  Timothy  and  to  many 
a  devout  reader  or  hearer  of  the  Epistle  when  they 
came  to  this  part  of  the  argument.  How  comes  it,  then, 
one  would  ask,  that  in  this  visible  Church  on  earth  are 
so  many  unworthy  members  ?  How  is  it  that  in  this 
changeless,  abiding  foundation  of  the  great  Temple  of 
the  future,  against  which  all  earthly  storms  may  beat, 
and  yet  never  shake  its  massive  storeys,  so  many  useless 
crumbling  stones  are  taken  for  the  building  ? 

In  a  great  hous'e,  argues  St.  Paul — still  thinking  of 


the  Church,  but  changing  the  foundation  image  for 
that  of  a  great  house — are  always  found  two  distinct 
kinds  of  vessels — the  precious  and  enduring,  and  also 
the  comparatively  valueless  and  lasting  for  but  a  little 
while ;  the  first  kind  are  destined  for  honour,  the 
second  for  dishonour.  In  St.  Paul's  mind,  when  he 
wrote  these  words,  the  natural  sequel  to  his  far-reach- 
ing and  suggestive  comparison  of  the  "foundation" 
(verse  19)  were  the  words  of  his  Master,  who  had 
once  compared  His  Church  to  a  drag-net  of  wide  sweep, 
including  in  its  take  something  of  every  kind  out  of  the 
vast  sea- world.  The  "  net " — His  Church — was  to  gather 
and  to  hold  in  its  meshes  its  great  take — the  good  and 
the  bad,  the  useful  and  the  useless — till  the  end  of  the 
world.  So  St.  Paul  writes  how  in  a  great  house  there 
must  be  these  varieties  of  vessels — some  for  honour, 
others  for  dishonour.  By  these  vessels  the  genuine 
and  spurious  members  of  the  Church  are  repi'esented 
as  forming  two  distinct  classes;  and  in  these  classes, 
different  degrees  of  honour  and  dishonour  besides  exist 
— the  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  the  vessels  of  wood 
and  of  earth.  To  Timothy  these  comparisons  would  at 
once  suggest  the  true  and  false  teachers  in  his  Church 
at  Ephesus ;  but  the  reference  is  a  far  broader  one,  and 
includes  all  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  The 
enduring  nature  of  the  metals  gold  and  silver  are 
contrasted  with  the  perishable  nature  of  the  other 
materials,  wood  and  earth.  The  former  will  remain 
a  part  of  the  Church  for  ever;  the  latter  will  only 
endure  until  the  end  of  the  world. 

(21)  If  a  man  therefore  purge  himself  from, 
these. — Again  the  reference  is  general,  but  there  was 
a  special  thought  for  Timothy  when  St.  Paul  wrote 
this.  If  he  would  separate  from  all  that  was  evil  in 
his  Church  at  Ephesus,  then  would  he  indeed  be  one  of 
those  golden  vessels  unto  honour.  The  image  of  the 
great  house,  and  its  many  and  varied  vessels,  though 
still  not  quite  lost  sight  of,  is  passing  out  of  sight. 
This  verse  changes  into  a  note  of  direct  exhortation. 
The  good  and  faithful  must  separate  themselves  from 
the  evil  and  faithless.  The  thought  of  those  deniers  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  body  was  uppermost  in  St. 
Paul's  mind.  There  must,  as  it  has  been  well  said,  be 
no  communion  on  the  part  of  God's  servants  with  iin- 
pugners  of  fundamentals.  It  was  imperatively  neces- 
sary for  Timothy — and,  by  implication,  for  all  members 
of  Christ's  Church — if  they  aimed  at  becoming  vessel* 
for  honour  in  the  great  Temple,  to  break  off  from  al] 
Church  fellowship,  from  all  intimate  friendship,  with 
those  above  referred  to  under  the  image  of  wooden  or 
earthen  vessels. 

He  shall  be  a  vessel  unto  honour.— Chrysos- 
tom's  note  upon  these  words  is  somewhat  remarkable. 
He  points  out  the  possibility  of  the  vessel  for  dishonour 
becoming  a  vessel  for  honour,  and  the  reverse;  and 
refers  to  St.  Paul,  once  an  earthen  vessel,  who  became 
a  vessel  of  gold,  and  to  the  traitor  Judas,  who,  on  the 
other  hand,  from  being  a  vessel  of  gold  became  an 
earthen  Aressel. 

Meet  for  the  master's  use.— Or,  useful  for  the 
master  (of  the  house).  "  Useful,"  as  the  next  sentence 
shows  us,  through  those  good  works  by  means  of  which 
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Servant  of  the  Lord, 


master's  use,  and  prepared  unto  every 
good  work.  ^  Flee  also  youthful  lusts : 
but  follow  righteousness,  faith,  charity, 
peace,  with  them  that  call  on  the  Lord 
out  of  a  pure  heart.  (23)  But  foolish  and 
unlearned  questions  avoid,  knowing  that 


1  Or,  forbearing. 


they  do  gender  strifes.  <**>  And  the 
servant  of  the  Lord  must  not  strive ; 
but  be  gentle  unto  all  mm,  apt  to 
teach,  patient,1  <a>  in  meekness  in- 
structing those  that  oppose  them- 
selves ;   if  God  peradventure  will  give 


others'  needs  are  ministered  to,  and  the  salvation  of 
others  is  furthered,  and  the  glory  of  God  is  increased. 

Prepared  unto  every  good  work. — "Prepared" 
— that  is,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  opportunity 
which  may  offer  itself  to  do  a  generous,  noble  action. 
So,  too,  Chrysostom,  who  would  have  the  "  vessel  unto 
honour  "  ready  for  every  emergency  which  would  enhance 
the  glory  of  the  Lord — ready  even  for  death,  or  (any 
painful)  witness. 

(22)  Flee  also  youthful  lusts.— But  he  who  would 
indeed  become  a  "  vessel  for  honour "  in  that  great 
house  of  God  must  do  more  than  merely  separate  him- 
self from  all  outward  communion  and  friendship  with 
men  who,  by  their  teaching  and  in  their  lives,  did  dis- 
honour to  the  Master's  religion.  There  was  an  inner 
work  to  be  accomplished,  as  well  as  an  outer  and  more 
public  protest  to  be  made.  He  must  fight  with  and 
conquer  those  lusts,  passions,  and  desires  which  are 
more  peculiarly  tempting  to  those  who  are  still  in  the 
meridian  of  life.  That  Timothy  was  not  now  in  early 
manhood  has  been  already  shown.  He  was  at  this 
time,  probably,  between  thirty  and  forty  years  of  age. 
These  youthful  lusts  are  by  no  means  to  be  limited  to 
those  varied  and  fatal  excesses  summed  up  in  the 
Seventh  Commandment.  A  victory  over  these,  of 
course,  is  imperatively  necessary  for  one  who  would 
be  "  of  use "  in  the  house  of  his  God :  but  such  a 
one  must  train  himself  to  subdue  other  and  far 
more  subtle  lusts  than  are  included  in  these.  He  must 
he  watchful  and  stamp  down  all  covetousness,  whether 
of  rank  or  gold ;  all  longing  for  empty  shows ;  all  pride, 
conceit,  readiness  to  take  offence;  all  the  kindred 
forms  of  love  of  self. 

But  follow  righteousness,  faith,  charity.— 
See  Note  on  1  Tim.  vi.  11,  where  the  same  charge 
occurs. 

Peace. — This  last,  "peace,"  must  be  joined  with 
the  words  immediately  following :  "  with  them  that 
call  on  the  Lord,"  &c.  The  "  peace  "  here  signifies 
absence  of  contention :  it  is  well  paraphrased  by,  "  that 
spiritual  concord  which  unites  together  all  who  call 
upon  and  who  love  their  Lord,"  Theodoret  thus  draws 
a  distinction  between  "  love  "  and  "  peace  "  : — "  It  is 
possible  to  love  all,  and  this  the  gospel  law  enjoins  us 
in  the  words,  '  Love  your  enemies : '  but  to  be  at  peace 
with  all  is  not  possible."  The  words  "  out  of  a  pure 
heart"  contrast  those  holy  and  humble  men  of  heart 
who  serve  God  without  any  ulterior  motive,  with  those 
false  teachers  who  dare  to  make  their  religion  a  gain,  a 
source  of  profit. 

(23)  But  foolish  and  unlearned  questions 
avoid.— The  Greek  word  translated  "  unlearned "  is 
better  rendered  ignorant.  These  "  questions  "  which, 
as  we  have  seen  above,  the  false  teachers,  with  whom 
Timothy  was  so  much  thrown,  loved  to  put  forward  for 
discussion,  could  hardly  be  termed  "  unlearned  " — much 
useless  learning  being  often  thrown  away  in  these  dis- 
putings  of  the  schools — but  were  rather  "pointless," 
"stupid,"  as  well  as  foolish.  The  nature  of  these  ques- 
tions of  controversy  has  been  discussed  above. 

Knowing  that  they  do  gender  strifes.— Know- 


ing— as  thou  dost — from  sad  and  frequent  QTnorionttit 
what  conflicts,  heart-burnings,  estrangements,  thme 
abstract  questions  between  rival  teachers  and  rival  sects 
engendered. 

(^  And  the  servant  of  the  Lord  must  not 
strive. — Although  these  directions  and  commandment* 
in  all  cases  belong  to  God's  servants  of  every  decree  and 
calling,  yet  some  of  them,  as  we  should  expect  from  the 
nature  of  the  Epistle,  peculiarly  apply  to  Timothy  and 
those  like  Timothy  specially  devoted  to  the  ministry  of 
the  Word.  And  so  here  everything  which  is  likely  to 
be  the  cause  of  strife,  heart-burning,  or  hot  words,  is, 
St.  Paid  urges,  singularly  out  of  place  in  the  life  of 
a  servant  of  that  Lord  who  fulfilled  to  the  letter  that 
Isaiah  prophecy  of  Messiah,  "  He  shall  not  strive,  nor 
cry ;  neither  shall  any  man  hear  His  voice  in  the  street*. " 
(See  Matt.  xii.  19—20.) 

But  be  gentle  unto  all  men.— Quiet  and  kind, 
not  only  to  those  belonging  to  the  brotherhood  of 
Christ,  but,  as  is  expressly  mentioned,  to  all.  It  hi 
noteworthy  how,  in  these  Pastoral  Epistles — which  con- 
tain, so  to  speak,  the  last  general  directions  to  believers 
in  Jesus  as  to  life  as  well  as  doctrine  of  perhaps  thr- 
greatest  of  the  inspired  teachers — so  many  careful 
suggestions  are  given  for  the  guidance  of  Christiana  in 
all  tneir  relations  with  the  great  heathen  world.  Con- 
ciliationra&jbe  termed  the  key-note  of  these  directions. 
St.  Paul  would  press  upon  Timothy  and  his  successor* 
the  great  truth  that  it  was  the  Master's  will  that  the 
unnumbered  peoples  who  sit,  in  darkness  and  in  the 
shadow  of  death  should  learn,  by  slow  though  sore 
degrees,  how  lovely  and  desirable  a  thing  it  was  to  be  a 
Christian ;  should  come  at  length  to  see  cleariy  that 
Christ  was,  after  all,  the  only  lover  and  real  friend  of 
man. 

Apt  to  teach,  patient.— The  Greek  word  is  better 
rendered  by  the  forbearing  of  the  margin  than  by 
"patient."  Patient  of  wrong,  however,  best  give*  the 
full  force  of  the  original.  This  is  what  the  servant 
of  God  should  really  aim  at  being  :  the  teacherrather 
than  the  controversialist— rather  the  patient  endnrerof 
wrong  than  the  fomenter  of  dissensions  and  wordy 

(25)  In  meekness  instructing  those  that 
oppose  themselves— By  "those  that  oppose  them- 
selves," St.  Paul  alludes  scarcely  so  much  to  those 
leading  teachers  of  false  doctrine  as  to  those  led  away 
by  them.  In  Titus  iii.  10  we  read  how  these J*0*0****™ 
heretics— no  doubt  the  teachers  and  leaders  of  the 
school— were,  after  a  first  and  second  admonrtwm,  tobe 
shunned,  were  to  be  left  to  themselves.  These^now- 
ever,  were  evidently  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  different 
manner.  Their  treatment  was  to  be  a  gentle  on«v 
Nothing  is  here  said  respecting  a  first  and  seeonrt 
admonition  only;  no  hint  is  given  that  these  are  tone 
shunned.  They  are  clearly  not  the  same  as  tho-e 
referred  to  in  Titus  iii.  10,  or  above  in  verse  21  of  this 
chapter,  where,  again,  separation  is  definite^ ^n^ 

If  God  peradventure  will  give  tnem  repen- 
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tance.-The  Greek  original  here  also  carries  out  what 
.t-  vr-x-  °_  the  lagt  clause,  and  may  »• 


was  said  in  the  Note  on 
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the  Last  Days. 


them  repentance  to  the  acknowledg- 
ing of  the  truth;  <26)  and  that  they 
may  recover1  themselves  out  of  the 
snare  of  the  devil,  who  are  taken  cap- 
tive 2  by  him  at  his  will. 


2  Gr.  taken  alive. 


CHAPTEE  III.— W  This  know  also, 
that  in  the  last  days  peril-  chap.  iii.  1—9. 
ous  times  shall  come.  ^For  The  vices  of  the 
men  shaU  be  lovers  of  their  last  days" 
own  selves,  covetous,  boasters,  proud, 


rendered  literally,  if  perchance  at  any  time  God  might 
grant  to  them  .  .  .  This  suggests  a  hope  at  least 
that  at  some  time  or  other  God's  grace  would  work 
in  these  "opposing"  members  of  the  congregation  a 
change.  The  "  repentance  "  here  signifies  an  abandon- 
ment on  the  part  of  those  erring  Christians  of  that 
wrong  course  on  which  they  had  entered,  and  a  return 
to  the  true  Church  of  God  and  to  the  full  knowledge 
of  the  gospel  truth. 

(26)  That  they  may  recover  themselves.— The 
literal  meaning  of  the  Greek  word  rendered  "  that  they 
may  recover  themselves  "  is-  that  they  may  awake  from 
drunkenness.  The  English  version,  however,  gives  the 
meaning  with  great  exactness.  Those  taken  in  the 
snare  of  the  devil  are  represented  as  not  only  captives 
in  the  snare  of  the  devil,  but  as  also  helplessly  wrapped 
in  slumber. 

The  deadly  peril  of  all  "  captives  of  sin  "  is  here  well 
painted.  These  unhappy  ones,  before  they  can  free 
themselves  from  the  toils  of  the  evil  one,  must  awake 
from  the  deep  slumber  in  which  they  are  wrapped :  in 
other  words,  must  first  be  conscious  of  their  awful 
danger. 

Who  are  taken  captive  by  him  at  his  will. — 
These  words  have  been  variously  interpreted  by  com- 
mentators. The  meaning  that,  on  the  whole,  seems 
most  satisfactory,  represents  the  captive  to  sin  waking 
up  from  his  deathly  slumber  and  escaping  the  toils  of 
the  evil  one,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  for  the 
future  the  will  of  God.  The  rendering  of  the  whole 
verse  would  be  as  follows :  "  And  that  they  may  recover 
themselves  out  of  the  snare  of  the  devil — being  held 
captive  by  him — to  do  His  (God's)  will." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  first  pronoun  in  this 
sentence,  "  being  held  captive  by  him,"  referred  here  to 
the  devil,  and  the  second  pronoun  in  the  sentence,  "  to 
do  His  will,"  referred  here  to  God,  are  represented  in 
the  Greek  by  two  distinct  words :  the  first  by  avrov,  the 
second  by  t/ceiVou. 

III. 

(D  This  know  also.— Better  rendered,  But  know 
this.  The  Apostle  had  warned  Timothy  (chap.  ii. 
3 — 13)  not  to  allow  fear  of  oncoming  peril  and 
trouble  to  paralyse  his  efforts  in  the  Master's 
cause,  for  the  Lord's  true  servant  should  never  lose 
heart,  and  then  had  proceeded  (chap.  ii.  14 — 26)  to 
detail  how  these  efforts  of  his  were  to  be  directed, 
showing  him  how  his  teaching  should  stand  in  contrast 
with  that  of  the  false  teachers.  St.  Paul  now  (chap. 
iii.  1),  having  told  him  that  although  there  was  no 
reason  to  fear,  yet  warns  him  that  grave  dangers  to  the 
Church  would  surely  arise,  and  that  God's  servants, 
like  Timothy,  must  be  prepared  to  combat. 

In  the  last  days.— The  majority  of  commentators 
have  referred  "  the  last  days  "  here  spoken  of  to  the 
period  immediately  preceding  the  second  coming  of  the 
Lord — a  day  and  an  hour  somewhere  in  the  future 
but  hidden,  not  merely  from  all  men,  but  from  the 
angels,  and  even  from  the  Son  (Mark  xiii.  32). 

It  seems,  however,  more  in  accordance  with  such 
passages  as  1  John  ii.  18 :  "  Little  children,  it  is  the 


last  time  " — where  the  present,  and  not  an  uncertain 
future  is  alluded  to — to  understand  "  the  last  days  "  as 
that  period,  probably  of  very  long  duration,  extending 
from  the  days  of  the  first  coming  of  Messiah — in 
which  time  St.  Paul  lived — to  the  second  coming  of 
Christ  in  judgment.  The  Jewish  Rabbis  of  the  days 
of  St.  Paul  were  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  two  great 
periods  of  the  world's  history — "this  age,"  and  "the  age 
to  come."  The  former  of  these,  "this  age,"  including  all 
periods  up  to  Messiah's  advent ;  the  latter,  "  the  age  to 
come,"  including  all  periods  subsequent  to  the  appear- 
ance of  Messiah.  We  find  the  same  idea  embodied 
later  in  the  Talmud  (treatise  "  Sanhedrim  ")  6,000  years 
are  mentioned  as  the  duration  of  the  world,  2,000  years, 
waste  or  chaos,  2,000  years  under  the  law,  2,000  years 
the  days  of  Messiah."  This  last  period,  "  the  days  of 
Messiah,"  are  often  alluded  to  by  the  Hebrew  prophets 
under  the  expression,  "  in  the  last  days  " — literally,  in 
the  end  of  days.  (See  Isa.  ii.  2;  Hos.  iii.  5;  Mic.  iv.  1.) 
The  words  of  verse  5,  "  from  such  turn  away,"  would 
require  certainly  a  strained  interpretation  if  we  are  to 
suppose  that  the  "  last  days "  referred  to  a  time  im- 
mediately preceding  the  end,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
last  period  of  the  Christian  era.  The  sad  catalogue 
of  vices  is,  alas,  one  with  which  all  ages  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  has  been  too  well  acquainted.  The  Christian 
teacher  has  no  need  to  look  forward  to  a  future  time  of 
deeper  iniquity,  when  in  the  Church  of  the  living  God 
will  be  found  those  who  will  deserve  the  dreary  titles 
of  this  passage.  The  Church  of  his  own  age  will 
supply  him  with  examples  of  many  such,  for  "  In  a 
great  house  .  .  .  are  there  not  only  vessels  of  gold 
and  silver,  but  also  of  wood,  and  earth,  and  some  to 
honour  and  some  to  dishonour." 

(2)  For  men  shall  be  lovers  of  their  own 
selves. — Hof mann  and  others  have  attempted  to  portion 
out  these  rices  into  groups.  But  any  such  effort  seems 
artificial.  A  certain  connection  seems  to  exist  in  some 
part;  but  when  pressed  to  preserve  the  groups,  a 
strained  meaning  has  to  be  given  to  some  of  the  terms. 
It  seems,  therefore,  best  simply  to  understand  the 
catalogue  as  representing  the  various  more  prominent 
vices  which  appeared  on  the  surface  of  Christian 
society,  and  threatened  the  very  existence  of  the 
Church,  even  in  those  early  times  when  Timothy  ruled 
over  the  congregations  of  Christians  at  Ephesus. 
Hofmann,  however,  divides  the  catalogue  contained  in 
verses  2 — i<  into  three  groups,  consisting  of  five,  six, 
and  seven  terms,  respectively. 

Lovers  of  their  own  selves.— Selfishness  well 
heads  the  dreary  list.     It  is  the  true  root  of  all  sin. 

Covetous.— More  accurately  rendered,  lovers  of 
money.  This  "  love  of  money  "  has  been  happily  termed 
"  the  daughter  of  selfishness." 

Boasters. — Those  who  arrogate  to  themselves  honour 
which  does  not  fairly  belong  to  them. 

Proud.— These  are  they  who  contemptuously  look 
down  on  others  beneath  them,  either  in  social  position 
or  wealth,  or  perhaps  in  natural  gifts.  The  Latin, 
ostentatio,  represents  the  rice  which  affects  the  first  of 
these  classes — "  the  boasters ;  "  and  superbia,  that  whicn 
affects  the  second  class — "  the  proud." 
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blasphemers,  disobedient  to  parents, 
unthankful,  unholy,  <3>  without  natural 
affection,  trucebreakers,  false  accusers,1 
incontinent,  fierce,  despisers  of  those 
that  are  good,  W  traitors,  heady,  high- 
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1  Or,  make-bata. 


Blasphemers. — The  two  vices  just  mentioned  refer 
to  man's  conduct  to  his  brother  man;  this  alludes  to 
his  behaviour  towards  his  God.  The  pride  with  which 
lie  looks  down  on  his  fellows  develops  itself  into  in- 
solence in  thought,  if  not  in  word,  towards  his  God : 
and  this  is  termed  blasphemy. 

Disobedient  to  parents.— The  blasphemer  of  the 
Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  only  too  likely  to  train 
up  little  ones  who,  in  their  turn,  will  display  a  dis- 
obedience and  disrespect  of  their  earthly  parents.  The 
home  life  of  the  man  who  chooses  not  to  know  God 
in  his  heart  will  too  easily  reflect  his  evil  thoughts 
and  senseless  pride. 

Unthankful.— Or,  ungrateful.  The  children  who 
begin  life  with  disobedience  to  their  parents,  with  rare 
exceptions,  are  ungrateful  to  all  others  who  may  show 
them  kindness  in  their  life  journey. 

Unholy.— Unholy  through  their  want  of  inward 
purity.     (See  1  Tim.  i.  9.) 

(3)  Without  natural  affection.— Careless  and  re- 
gardless of  the  welfare  of  those  connected  with  them 
by  ties  of  blood. 

Trucebreakers.— Better  rendered,  implacable. 

False-accusers. — Or,  slanderers.  (See  1  Tim.  iii. 
11.) 

Incontinent. — Having  no  control  over  the  passions. 

Fierce. — Inhuman,  savage,  or  merciless. 

Despisers  of  those  that  are  good.— Better 
rendered,  no  lovers  of  good — that  is,  hostile  to  every 
good  thought  and  work. 

W  Traitors. — Or,  betrayers,  probably,  as  it  has 
been  suggested,  of  their  Christian  brethren.  (Comp. 
Luke  vi.  16,  where  this  epithet  is  used  of  Judas 
Iscariot,  "  which  also  was  the  traitor ;  "  and  also  Acts 
vii.  52,  where  Stephen,  in  his  Sanhedrin  speech,  uses 
this  term  "  betrayers  "  of  the  Jews,  "  of  whom — the  Just 
One — ye  have  been  now  the  betrayers."  In  these  days 
of  Timothy,  and  for  many  a  long  year,  to  inform  against 
the  believers  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  to  give  information 
of  their  places  of  meeting  in  times  of  persecution,  was 
often  a  profitable  though  a  despicable  work. 

Heady. — Better  rendered,  headstrong  in  words,  or 
thoughts,  or  actions. 

Highminded. — Better  translated,  blinded  by  pride. 
(See  1  Tim.  iii.  6.) 

Lovers  of  pleasures  more  than  lovers  of 
God. — Men  who  would  make  any  sacrifice  to  procure  a 
fleeting  pleasure,  and  who  would  give  nothing  up  in 
order  to  do  honour  to  the  eternal  but  invisible  God. 
Need  the  ministers  of  the  Lord  tarry  for  the  last 
period  preceding  the  return  of  Messiah  for  judgment — 
when  a  still  more  awful  iniquity  shall  reign — for 
examples  of  these  short-sighted  mortals  ?  The  sorrow- 
ful catalogue  began  with  "  love  of  self,"  that  unhappy 
vice  which  excludes  all  love  for  others ;  it  closes  with 
that  "  love  of  pleasure  "  which  shuts  out  all  love  of  God. 
(5)  Having  a  form  of  godliness,  but  denying 
the  power  thereof. — Keeping  up  a  show  of  observ- 
ing the  outward  forms  of  religion,  but  renouncing  its 
power  and  its  influence  over  the  heart  and  the  life; 
showing  openly  that  they  neither  acknowledged  its  guid- 
ance or  wished  to  do  so.     These,  by  claiming  the  title 
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mmded,  lovers  of  pleasures  more  than 
lovers  of  God ;  W  having  a  form  of  god- 
liness, but  denying  the  power  thereof: 
from  such  turn  away.  («)  For  of  this 
sort  are  they  which  creep  into  houses, 


of  Christians,  wearing  before  men  the  uniform  of 
Christ,  but  by  their  lives  dishonouring  His  name,  did 
the  gravest  injury  to  the  holyChristian  cause.  Amrthor 
dreary  catalogue  of  rices  St.  Paul  gives  in  the  Epiatle  to 
the  Romans  (Rom.  i.  29,  and  following  verses);  but  in 
that  passage  he  paints  the  sins  of  Paganism.  Here  he 
describes  the  characteristics  of  a  new  Paganism,  which 
went  under  the  name  of  Christianity. 

From  such  turn  away.— These,  daring  to  a*, 
sume  the  sacred  name,  no  doubt  with  the  thought  of 
claiming  its  glorious  promises,  without  one  elfor 
please  the  Master  or  to  do  honour  to  His  nsmr  t\<m 
were  to  be  openly  shunned  by  such  as  Timothy.  No 
half  measures  were  to  be  adopted  towards  theae,  who 
tried  to  deceive  their  neighbours  and  possibly  deceived 
themselves.  The  Pagan  was  to  be  courteously  eatnsftt^ 
for  in  God's  good  time  the  glory  of  the  Lord  might 
shine,  too,  on  those  now  sitting  in  darkness  and  in  the 
shadow  of  death.  The  heretic,  seduced  by  false  men 
from  the  school  of  the  Apostles,  where  the  life  as  well 
as  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  was  taught,  was  to  be  gently 
instructed.  Perhaps  God  would  lead  him  once  more 
home.  But  these,  who,  while  pretending  to  belong  to 
Jesus,  lived  the  degraded  life  of  the  heathen,  were  to  be 
shunned.  No  communion,  no  friendly  intercourse  was 
possible  between  the  hypocrite  and  the  Christian. 

The  command  here  is  so  definite — "  from  these  turn 
away  " — that  any  theory  which  would  relegate  the  rices 
just  enumerated  to  a  distant  future  would  require,  as 
above  stated,  that  a  strained  and  unnatural  meaning 
should  be  given  to  this  positive  direction  to  Timothy. 
The  plain  and  obvious  signification  of  the  passage  is  i 
men  committing  the  sins  alluded  to  lived  then  in  the 
Church  over  which  Timothy  presided ;  they  were  to  be 
avoided  by  the  chief  presbyter  and  his  brethren. 

(fi)  For  of  this  sort  are  they  which  creep  into 
houses,  and  lead  captive  silly  women.— The 
corrupting  influence  of  these  hypocritical  professors  of 
the  religion  of  Jesus  must  have  been  already  great,  and 
the  danger  to  all  real  vital  godliness  in  Ephesns  immi- 
nent, for  Paul  here  specifies  one  of  the  most — perhaps 
the  most — successful  work  of  these  toilers  for  Satan  i 
the  power  they  were  acquiring  over  women.  As  we  shall 
see,  these  unhappy  men  busied  themselves  in  securing 
popularity  among  the  female  portion  of  the  flock  in  the 
Ephesian  Church,  and  the  way  by  which  they  won  their 
popularity  was  by  supplying  anodynes  for  the  guilt) 
consciences  of  these  women,  laden,  we  are  told,  with  sins 
The  expression,  "  which  creep  into  houses,"  although 
perfectly  natural,  and  one  which,  even  in  these  Western 
countries,  could  be  used  with  propriety  to  express  the 
method  in  which  these  deceiving  and  perverting  men 
make  their  way  into  households,  yet,  when  we  remember 
the  comparative  state  of  seclusion   in   which   women 
usually  lived  and  still  live  in  Eastern  lands,  the  words 
used  by  Paul  acquire  an  increased  force.    Special  fraud 
and  deceit  was  needful  for  these  fake  teachers  to  creep 
into  the  women's  apartments  in  Asia.     The  Greek 
word   translated   "lead  captive"  is   a  peculiar  one, 
and    is    only    found    in    comparatively  later   Greek. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  a  word  of  Alexandrian  or  ***?• 
donian  origin.    It  here  represents  these  women  as  wholly 
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over  Women. 


and  lead  captive  silly  women  laden  with 
sins,  led  away  with  divers  lusts,  (7)  ever 
learning,  and  never  able  to  come  to  the 


knowledge  of  the  truth.  W  Now  as 
Jannes  and  Jambres  withstood  Moses, 
so  do  these  also  resist  the  truth:  men 


under  the  influence  of  these  bad  men,  to  the  utter  de- 
struction of  all  true,  healthy,  home  life.  The  Greek 
word  translated  ''silly  women," in  the  Vulgate  "  rnulier- 
c»las,"  is  simply  a  diminutive,  expressing  contempt. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  older  Heresiarchs 
made  great  use  of  women  in  the  propagation  of 
their  new  and  strange  systems.  They  worked  more 
easily,  perhaps,  on  the  impulsive  and  emotional  female 
mind ;  but  what  has  never  sufficiently  been  taken  into 
account  is  the  reaction  which  was  then  taking  place  among 
women,  so  long  relegated  to  an  inferior  and  subordinate 
position,  and  now,  by  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  His 
Apostles,  raised  to  a  position  of  equality  with  men  as 
regards  the  hope  of  future  glory.  In  many  instances, 
in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  there  is  no  doubt, 
but  that  they  misunderstood  their  position;  they 
claimed  work  they  could  never  do,  and  aimed  after 
an  influence  they  could  never  exercise,  and  thus,  no 
doubt,  in  these  first  feverish  years  many  a  woman  fell 
a  comparatively  easy  prey  to  these  proselytisers,  who, 
laying  claim  to  a  higher  and  deeper  wisdom,  proposed 
now  to  lead  some  into  the  knowledge  of  profound  and 
hidden  mysteries,  now  offered  ease  of  conscience  to  others 
if  they  would  but  follow  them.  Irenaeus,  in  the  second 
century,  speaks  of  the  special  power  which  the  Yalen- 
tinian  Gnostic  Marcus  had  acquired  over  women ;  and 
Epiphanius,  in  the  same  century,  also  refers  to  the 
Gnostics'  deceitful  influence  with  the  female  sex. 
Jerome,  in  an  interesting  though  rhetorical  passage 
(Epist.  ad  Ctesiphontem),  cites  a  number  of  instances  in 
which  a  woman  shared  in  the  baleful  influence  exercised 
by  the  leading  masters  of  heresy  in  doctrine  and  laxity 
of  life. 

Simon  Magus,  he  tells  us,  was  accompanied  by 
the  wicked  Helen.  Nicolas,  of  Antioch,  a  teacher  of 
immorality,  gathered  round  him  what  Jerome  calls 
choro8  foemineos.  Montanus  is  associated  with  the 
well-known  names  of  Maximilla  and  Prisca.  Donatus 
is  coupled  with  Lucilla.  Marcion,  Arius,  Priscillian, 
and  other  Heresiarchs,  famous  in  the  annals  of  the  early 
churches,  lie  speaks  of  as  intimately  associated  with  or 
supported  by  female  influence. 

Laden  with  sins,  led  away  with  divers  lusts. 
-^This  gives  us  some  insight  into  the  source  of  the 
power  which  these  false  teachers  acquired  over  those 
women  of  Ephesus  who  in  name  were  Christians. 
They  had  accepted  the  faith  of  Christ,  but  were  unable 
to  live  His  life;  over  their  passions  and  lusts  had  these 
no  mastery.  "Laden  with  sins,"  and  "led  away  with 
divers  lusts,"  these  weak  women  fell  an  easy  prey  to  men 
who  procured  them,  by  means  of  their  lying  doctrines, 
a  false  peace.  By  their  words  they  seemed  to  have 
lulled  the  consciences  of  their  female  listeners  to  sleep. 
They  showed  them,  no  doubt,  how  in  their  school  they 
might  still  be  Christians  and  yet  indulge  their  divers 
lusts. 

(7)  Ever  learning,  and  never  able  to  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth.— A  morbid  love  of 
novelty,  and  a  hope  to  penetrate  into  mysteries  not 
revealed  to  God's  true  teachers,  spurred  these  female 
learners  on ;  but  "  to  the  full  knowledge  of  the  truth  " 
— for  this  is  the  more  accurate  rendering  of  the  Greek 
word — they  never  reached,  for  by  their  evil  life  their 
heart  was  hardened.  That  some  of  these  false  teachers  i 
laid  claim  to  occult  arts,  to  a  knowledge  of  magic  and 


sorcery,  is  clear  from  the  statement  contained  in  the 
next  verse,  where  certain  sorcerers  of  the  time  of  Moses 
are  compared  to  them. 

(8)  Now  as  Jannes  and  Jambres  withstood 
Moses. — To  one  brought  up,  like  Timothy,  by 
a  pious  Jewish  mother,  and  who  from  a  child  knew 
the  Holy  Scriptures  and  all  the  history  and  ancient 
traditions  connected  with  the  early  history  of  the 
people,  such  a  comparison  would  be  very  striking. 
No  child  of  Israel  could  hear  the  name  of  Moses, 
the  loved  hero  of  the  chosen  people,  unmoved;  and 
to  be  told  that  these  false  teachers  of  Ephesus 
stood  in  the  same  relation  to  him  and  the  Church 
of    Christ  as,  in    old    days — in    the    never-to-be-for- 

fotten  Egyptian  episode — those  famous  magicians 
annes  and  Jambres  stood  to  Moses,  would  throw  for 
Timothy  a  new  light  on  all  the  words  and  works  of 
these  wicked  and  ambitious  men.  We  can  well  imagine 
the  comparison  being  repeated  in  many  an  assembly  of 
the  faithful,  long  after  the  great  Apostle's  death  :  how 
St.  Paul  had  likened  these  early  Heresiarchs  to  those 
evil  men  who  before  Pharaoh  had  dared  to  resist  God 
and  His  servant  Moses.  These  magicians,  also  termed 
wise  men  and  sorcerers  (Ex.  vii.  11 — 22)  at  the  court 
of  Pharaoh,  appear  as  the  enemies  of  Moses.  The 
names  "  Jannes  "  and  "  Jambres,"  though  not  given  in 
the  sacred  text,  are  preserved  in  the  oral  tradition  of 
Israel.  The  names  are  found  in  the  Targum  of 
Jonathan  on  Ex.  vii.  11;  xxii.  22.  These  traditions 
relate  how  these  men  were  sons  of  Balaam,  and  in  the 
first  instance  were  the  instructors  of  Moses,  though 
subsequently  his  enemies  and  opponents.  One  legend 
mentions  them  as  perishing  in  the  catastrophe  when  the 
waves  of  the  Red  Sea  overwhelmed  the  armies  of  Egvpt . 
another  tradition  speaks  of  their  having  met  their 
death  in  the  slaughter  after  the  worship  of  the  golden 
calf,  the  making  of  which  they  advised.  It  was  their 
prophetic  words,  so  say  these  legendary  histories,  which, 
foretelling  the  birth  of  Moses,  induced  Pharaoh  to  give 
this  order  for  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  children. 
The  later  Jews  distorted  the  names  into  John  and 
Ambrose. 

So  do  these  also  resist  the  truth. — The  point  of 
comparison  between  the  depraved  teachers  of  Epl 
and  these  Egyptian  sorcerers  consisted  in  a  persistent  and 
deadly  enmity  to  the  truth,  which  existed  in  both  < 
The  life  of  the  prophet  Balaam,  the  traditionary  father 
of  this  Jannes  and  Jambres,  supplies  a  vivid  illustration 
of  this  malignant  and  persistent  hatred  of  what  b 
known  and  felt  to  be  true.  That  these  Ephesian  heretics 
in  like  manner  availed  themselves,  or  pretended  to  avail 
themselves  of  occult  power  is  just  probable,  though  in 
the  comparison  this  point  is  of  but  little  moment. 
"We  know,  however,  that  the  claim  at  least  to  pos 
my8terious  and  unearthly  powers  was  often  made  by 
covetous  and  worldly  men  in  these  times :  as,  for  in- 
stance, by  Simon  Magus  (Acts  viii.  9 — 24),  by  Elymas 
the  sorcerer,  the  false  prophet  and  Jew  in  Cyprus 
(Acts  xiii.  6 — 12).  See  also  the  episode  of  Acts  xix.  18 
— 20,  when  "  many  which  used  curious  arts  came  to 
Paul  and  his  companions,  and  confessed  and  shewed 
their  deeds." 

Men  of  corrupt  minds.— Literally,  corrupted  in 
their  minds.  Timothy  might  possibly  have  been 
induced  to    regard  these   evil   men,  though  erring  in 
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of  corrupt  minds,  reprobate 1  concerning 
the  faith.  w  But  they  shall  proceed  no 
further :  for  their  folly  shall  be  manifest 
unto  all  men,  as  their's  also  was.    (10)  But 


beyond  a  certain  point 

1 gk*  "°  *3j  thou  hast  fully  known2  my  doctrine,  man- 

2  Or,     thou      hast     __       ^p    v«  <•    • .  i 

i*m  a  ding**  ner  ot  life,  purpose,  faith,  ^t,.^   , ,   1A 

follower  of.  |  JSf      •  \         •.  Chap.    111.    10^ 

longsuftenng,  chanty,  pa-  12 
1  tience,      <ll>    persecutions,  tothandtriala 


some  particulars,  as  still  of  the  flock  of  Christ,  to 
which  they  belonged  nominally;  but  he  was  now 
instructed  that  they  were  simply  enemies  to  the 
truth :  that  it  was  vain  to  hope  that  they  would 
over  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  for  their  "  mind," 
the  human  spirit,  the  medium  of  communication 
with  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  was  corrupted.  There 
was  no  common  ground  of  faith,  save  in  the  bare  name 
of  Christian,  between  Timothy  and  these  men,  for 
they,  in  the  matter  of  faith,  had  been  tried  and  found 
wanting. 

(9)  But  they  shall  proceed  no  further.— After 
that  St.  Paul,  with  110  gentle  hand,  had  torn  aside  the 
veil  which  was  hiding  apparently  from  Timothy  the 
real  state  of  his  great  charge  at  Ephesus,  and  had 
pointed  out  what  fearful  ravages  among  his  flock  had 
been  committed  by  these  ambitious  and  evil  men,  the 
Apostle  proceeds  to  comfort  his  friend  and  disciple 
with  the  assurance  that,  great  though  the  mischief 
already  accomplished  was,  still  it  should  proceed  no 
further.  To  human  eyes,  such  a  state  of  things  as  here 
pictured  by  the  Apostle  would  appear  desperate.  It 
would  seem  as  though  a  deadly  and  incurable  cancer 
was  eating  away  the  whole  life  of  the  community ;  but 
Timothy  need  not  despair :  the  evil  would  only  be 
allowed  to  advance  to  a  certain  point;  and  since  St. 
Paul  thus  wrote,  the  same  prophecy,  not  only  in  Ephesus 
but  in  a  thousand  churches,  has  been  fulfilled  to  the 
very  letter.  Still,  the  same  old  foes  under  new  faces 
make  havoc  of  the  Church.  But  they  never  seem  to 
advance  beyond  a  certain  point,  and  after  all  these 
centuries  the  Church  is  still  full  of  faith  and  life, 
bright,  too,  in  spite  of  discouragements,  in  spite  of  the 
perpetual  presence  of  these  treacherous,  deceitful  men, 
with  promise  for  the  future. 

For  their  folly  shall  be  manifest.— Men  and 
women  would  be  led  away  for  a  season  by  the  plausible 
words  of  such  deceivers,  but  one  school  of  error  after 
another  would  fall  into  disrepute,  then  into  neglect, 
then  into  the  silent  darkness  of  utter  oblivion  (the 
event  in  numberless  instances  has  shown  the  truth  of 
this  prophecy) ;  and  Timothy  might  take  comfort,  by 
considering  what  Holy  Scripture  had  placed  on  record 
respecting  the  Egyptian  sorcerers,  whose  folly  was 
manifest  unto  all  men  (Ex.  viii.  18,  19 ;  ix.  11).  Their 
folly  was  yet  more  manifest  when  men  considered  their 
latter  end.  (See  Note  above  on  Jannes  and  Jambres, 
verse  8.) 

(10)  But  thou  hast  fully  known  my  doctrine. 
—Literally,  But  thou  wert  a  follower  of  my  doctrine ; 
thou  followedst  as  a  disciple,  and  thus  hast  fully 
known.  The  Greek  word  translated  "fully  known" 
(see  1  Tim.  iv.  6)  denotes  a  diligently  tracing  out  step 
by  step.  See  Luke  i.  3,  where  the  same  word  is 
rendered,  in  the  English  version :  "  having  had  perfect 
understanding,"  having  traced  up  to  their  source  all  the 
events  relating  to  the  foundation  of  Christianity.  Here 
St.  Paul  recalls  to  Timothy's  mind  what  had  been  his— 
St.  Paul's— life,  and  words,  and  works.  No  one  knew  the 
history  of  this  life  like  Timothy,  the  pupil  and  the  friend, 
who  had  been  long  trained  to  assist  in  carrying  on  his 
teacher's  work  after  St.  Paul  was  removed.  And  this 
appeal  to  Timothy's  recollection  of  the  past  has  two 
distinct  purposes :   (1)  It  was  to  contrast  that  life  of 


St.  Paul's,  with  which  the  disciple  was  so  well  ar. 
quainted,  with  the  lives  of  those  false  men,  of  whom 
Timothy  was  warned  so  earnestly,  who  were  poisoning 
the  stream  of  Christianity  at  Ephesus;  ana  (2)  the 
memory  of  the  master  was  to  serve  as  a  spar  to  the 
disciple,  the  heroic  faith  of  the  old  man  was  to  act  as 
an  incentive  to  the  young  teacher  to  suffer  brn\ 
his  turn. 

With  this  pattern  of  steady  faith  and  heroic  work 
before  his  eyes,  Timothy  would  never  be  able  to  endnru 
the  wretched  mock  Christianity  these  new  teachers 
were  labouring  to  introduce  into  the  communities  of 
the  believers  of  Asia;  he  would  at  once  separate  him- 
self and  his  from  these  evil  influences. 

My  doctrine. — Or,  teaching,  in  which  the  leading 
of  a .  pure  self -denying  life  was  inseparably  bonn<l  PJB 
with  a  belief  in  the  great  Christian  doctrines, 
hast  thou,  my  pupil  from  boyhood,  known  in  all  its 
details.     Thou  hast  known  how  I  taught  <>tln'r>." 

Manner  of  life.— "And  also  how  I  lived  myself  1  " 
"my  ways  which  be  in  Christ,"  as  he  once  before 
phrased  it  (1  Cor.  iv.  17),  "my  conduct.*' 

Purpose. — "  My  purpose* — from  which  yon  know  I 
never  swerved — of  remaining  true  to  the  Gospel  of  my 
Lord  and  to  my  great  life's  mission  to  the  Gentiles. ' 
(See  Acts  ii.  23,  where  the  word  is  used  in  respect  to 
others'  purpose.) 

Faith.— Possibly,  trust  in  God,  bnt  better,  St.  Paul's 
faith  or  belief  in  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Christianity. 

Longsuffering. — Towards  his  many  bitter  adver- 
saries, especially  those  among  his  own  countrymen. 
In  spite  of  all  that  long,  unwearied,  sleepless  persecu- 
tion, which  he,  the  former  Pharisee  leader,  endured  at  the 
hands  of  the  Jews,  he  loved  Israel  to  the  end,  with  a 
love  intense  as  it  was  changeless,  loved  them  even  to 
be  willing  for  their  sake  to  give  up  his  eternal  hopes. 
(See  Rom.  ix.  3.) 

Charity.— My  love,  which  (in  his  own  sunny  words') 
beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all 
things— the  love  which  never  faileth.    (See  1  Cor.  xin. 

Patience.— That  characteristic  virtu--  of  St.  PaoL 
that  "brave  patience "  which  hopefully  endured  oppo- 
sition to  his  favourite  schemes,  which  cheerfully  hore 
the  most  painful  suffering  when  it  came  as  a  eon- 
sequence  of  work  in  his  Master's  cause.  This  con- 
eluding  word  led  naturally  on  to  the  brief  catalogue  of 
persecutions  of  the  next  verse. 

(ID  Persecutions,  afflictions— St,  Paul  adds  to 
"persecutions"  "  afflictions  "—for  not  merely  were  his 
plans  thwarted,  his  hopes  baffled,  his  f  rinds  »'»*«»■» 
through  the  persistent  enmity  of  his  opponents, 
but  bodily  suffering  was  inflicted  on  him— stoning, 
scourging,  long  and  weary  periods  of  imprisonment 
were  among  the  repeated  sufferings  he  endured  for 
his  Maste/s  sake.  The  question  has  been  asked 
why,  out  of  the  pages  of  the  closely  Y^l^ZZ 
his  life's  experiences,  does  St.  Paul  select  the  erento 
which  took  place  at  Antioch.  Iconium  and  Lystonr 
Was  there  anything  special  in  what  he  endured  in  tnese 
places ?  The  most  satisfactory  answer  seems  to  be  that, 
with  regard  to  the  general  reader  or  hearer  of  this 
Eoistle,  what  happened  in  these  places,  years  before, 
wefegood  exampTes  of   what  ha<f  of  ten  taken  placo 
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afflictions,  which  came  unto  me  at  An- 
tioch,  at  Iconium,  at  Lystra ;  what  per- 
secutions I  endured :  but  out  of  them  all 
the  Lord  delivered  me.  <12>  Yea,  and  all 
that  will  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus  shall 
suffer  persecution.  (13)  But  evil  men  and 
seducers   shall    wax  worse   and  worse, 


\  deceiving,  and  being  deceived.  <u>  But 
continue  thou  in  the  things 
which  thou  hast  learned  15. ap'  Timothy 
and  hast  been  assured  of,  encouraged  to 
knowing  of  whom  thou  hast  be  steadfast- 
learned  them ;  <15)  and  that  from  a  child 
thou  hast   known  the  holy  scriptures, 


since.  These  were  among  the  first  cities  in  which  St. 
Paul  preached  in  the  course  of  his  missionary  journeys. 
But  a  deeper  reason  existed  for  the  choice  of  these 
places  in  his  case  to  whom  the  Epistle  was  originally 
addressed.  What  happened  on  that  first  journey  would 
never  be  forgotten  by  Timothy :  some  of  the  incidents 
were  among  his  first  experiences  with  St.  Paul  of  the 
work — others  had  taken  place  just  before  St.  Paul  took 
him  as  Ms  friend  and  associate,  and,  no  doubt,  had 
been  often  discussed  in  Timothy's  hearing  in  those 
anxious  never-to-be-forgotten  hours  which  preceded 
his  choice  of  the  calling  of  a  missionary.  Hearing  of 
these  very  deeds  of  endurance  done  for  the  crucified 
Master,  perhaps,  not  a  little  contributed  to  Timothy's 
resolve  to  emulate  these  acts,  and  to  join  himself 
closely  to  the  heroic  missionary  teacher.  Certainly,  the 
memory  of  what  happened  then  St.  Paul  knew  would 
possess  a  strong  and  weighty  influence  with  his  disciple, 
even  though  the  events  themselves  were  only  such  as  had 
been  repeated  often  since  in  his  long  life's  experience. 
(For  details  respecting  what  took  place  at  Antioch,  &c., 
see  Acts  xiii.,  xiv.) 

What  persecutions  I  endured.— Some  commen- 
tators understand  these  words  as  an  exclamation : 
"  What  persecution  I  endured !  "  It  is,  however,  better 
simply  to  translate  the  Greek,  Such  persecutions  as 
I  endured  ;  in  other  words,  Thou  hast  been  a  witness  of 
my  sufferings,  such  [sufferings]  as  I  endured  at  Antioch, 
Iconium,  and  Lystra,  such  persecutions  as  I  endured, 
but  out  of  them,  &c.  Chrysostom  remarks  how  both 
these  clauses  supply  encouragement  to  the  harassed 
servant  of  God.  The  first,  that  St.  Paid  displayed  a 
noble  readiness  to  endure  persecution ;  the  second, 
that  God  never  left  him  alone.  It  was  as  though  he 
said  to  Timothy,  "surely  no  danger,  no  trouble,  howe>  ar 
great,  need  appal  you.  You  know  what  I  have  gone 
through,  yet  in  all  God  was  with  me  and  has  kept  me 
safe.     Be  sure  He  will  be  with  you  too." 

(i2)  Yea,  and  all  that  will  live  godly— But 
St.  Paul  would  not  allow  it  to  be  thought  for  a  moment 
that  in  the  fact  of  his  enduring  persecution  and  suffer- 
ing there  was  anything  remarkable  or  singular;  so  he 
adds  the  words  of  this  verse,  which  repeat  in  a  pecu- 
liarly solemn  way  the  great  Christian  truth  that  eternal 
glory  was  only  to  be  reached  by  man  through  an  avenue 
of  sufferings.  "No  cross,  no  crown,"  is  one  of  the 
watchwords  of  the  faith.  To  the  statement,  "  all  that 
will  live  godly,"  it  is  noticeable  that  the  Apostle  adds 
"  in  Christ  Jesus : "  thus  telling  us  there  can  be  no  true 
piety  except  in  communion  with  Him.  So  Bengel : 
"  Extra  Jesum  Christum  nulla  pietas."  And  piety,  adds 
St.  Paul,  will  ever  suffer  persecution;  for  the  world  is 
at  enmity  with  the  kingdom  of  God.  "  Because  ye  are 
not  of  the  world  .  .  .  therefore  the  world  hateth  you  " 
(John  xv.  19;  so,  too,  Matt.  x.  22,38,  39). 

(13)  But  evil  men  and  seducers  shall  wax 
worse  and  worse. — This  verse  ic  closely  connected 
with  the  following  (verse  14),  to  which,  indeed,  it  serves 
as  an  introduction.  Verse  14  takes  up  again  the  exhor- 
tation to  Timothy  begun  inverse  10:  "But  thou  hast 


fully  known  my  doctrine,"  &c.  Verse  14  takes  up  the 
thought:  "Continue  thou  in  the  things  which  thou  hast 
learned  and  been  assured  of,  knowing  of  whom  thou 
hast  learned  them."  Here,  in  verse  13,  these  evil  men 
and  seducers  (or  better,  perhaps,  deceivers)  are  spoken 
of  as  advancing  towaids  the  worse.  History  has  borne 
witness  to  the  accuracy  of  these  prophetic  words.  The 
false  teachers  known  to  St.  Paul  and  Timothy  de- 
veloped into  the  leaders  of  the  various  wild  and  specu- 
lative Gnostic  sects,  whose  connection  with  Christianity 
consisted  alone  in  the  name ;  and  each  succeeding  age 
has  witnessed  a  development  in  opposition  to  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus.  In  this  allusion  to  the  gradual 
development  of  hostility  to  the  truth  it  will  hardly 
be  out  of  place  to  instance  the  eighteenth  Christian 
century,  when  opposition  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
had  reached  such  a  pitch  that,  with  the  approval  or 
even  the  applause  of  thousands,  the  most  brilliant 
writer  in  Europe  wrote  of  Christ  and  His  religion  in 
the  well-known  words,  "  Ecrasez  l'infame !  "  while  it 
was  reserved  for  our  own  century — the  nineteenth — 
to  witness  the  rare,  though  we  believe  ephemeral 
popularity,  among  so-called  Christian  peoples  of  a  work 
which,  with  honeyed  phrases,  and  in  romantic,  graceful 
language,  paints  the  Redeemer  of  man  in  the  strange 
and  apparently  contradictory  characters  of  a  loving 
enthusiast  and  of  a  conscious  impostor  ! 

<M)  But  continue  thou  in  the  things  which 
thou  hast  learned. — But  Timothy,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  to  continue  in  the  things  he  had  learned. 
Evil  teaching  would  become  worse ;  the  opposition  to 
truth  would,  as  the  ages  rolled  on,  become  more  in- 
tense ;  but  Timothy  and  his  successors  must  remember 
that  there  was  to  be  no  development  in  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  his  most  holy  faith.  He  had  (verse 
10)  fully  known  St.  Paul's  doctrine — that  doctrine 
which  St.  Paul  had  received  directly  from  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God. 

Knowing  of  whom  thou  hast  learned  them. 
— There  is  some  doubt  whether  the  Greek  word  ren- 
dered "  whom "  is  in  the  singular  or  plural,  the 
older  authorities  being  nearly  equally  balanced.  Tin? 
reading  here  of  the  singular  has  been  adopted  with 
the  Syriac  versions,  Chrysostom,  Augustine,  and  the 
Vulgate.  The  reference  then  is  to  St.  Paul  If 
the  plural,  were  adopted,  then  the  reference  would 
probably  be  to  St.  Paul  and  Barnabas,  or  to  - 
other  distinguished  teacher.  Some  commentators  be- 
lieve that  Lois  and  Eunice  are  here  alluded  to.  the 
pious  mother  and  grandmother  of  Timothy.  Tliis.  how- 
ever, seems  unlikely :  for  such  a  reminiscence,  although 
a  touching  memory  and  one  likely  to  appeal  to  his 
affection,  would  hardly  be  of  that  weighty  and  impor- 
tant character  as  to  warrant  its  introduction  into  this 
solemn  exhortation ;  besides,  any  reference  to  home 
and  family  reminiscences  would  be  included  in  the  next 
verse  :  "  From  a  child  thou  hast  known,"  &C. 

(15)  And  that  from  a  child  thou  hast  known 
the  holy  scriptures.— The  Greek  words  translated 
"  from  a  child  "  should  be  rendered,  from  a  very  child, 
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which  are  able  to  make  thee  wise  unto 
salvation  through  faith  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus.  <16)  All  scripture  is  given 
by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable 
for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction, 


1  Or,  perfected. 


for      instruction      in     righteousneat : 
<17>that  the  man  of  God 
may  be  perfect,  throughly  <^&& 
furnished1  unto  all  good  must  be  drawn 
works.  'rom  Scripture. 


us  the  word  denotes  that  Timothy's  instruction  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  began  at  a  very  early  and  tender  age. 

The  holy  scriptures.— Literally,  the  sacred  writ- 
ings. The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  are  here 
exclusively  meant.  The  expression  "  writings  "  for  the 
Scriptures  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament ; 
it  is,  however,  used  by  Josephus. 

Two  powerful  arguments  have  been  here  used  by  the 
Apostle  to  induce  Timothy  to  remain  steadfast  to  the 
great  doctrines  of  faith,  and  neither  to  take  anything 
from  them  or  to  add  anything  to  them.  The  first 
presses  upon  him  the  source  whence  he  had  learned 
them.  He,  better  than  any  one,  knew  who  and  what 
St.  Paul  was,  and  the  position  he  held  with  his  brother 
Apostles,  as  one  who  had  been  in  direct  communication 
with  the  Lord  Himself;  and  the  second  reminded 
him  of  his  own  early  training,  under  his  pious  mother. 
He  appealed,  as  it  were,  to  Timothy's  own  deep  know- 
ledge of  those  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  St.  Paul's 
disciple  would  know  that  the  great  Christian  doctrines 
respecting  the  Messiah  were  all  based  strictly  on  these 
Old  Testament  writings.  Timothy  had  a  double  reason 
for  keeping  to  the  old  paths  pointed  out  by  the  first 
generation  of  teachers.  He  knew  the  authority  of  the 
master  who  instructed  him ;  and  then,  from  his  own 
early  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Jews,  he  was  able  to  test  thoroughly  whether  or  no  his 
master's  teaching  was  in  accordance  with  those  sacred 
documents. 

Which  are  able  to  make  thee  wise  unto 
salvation. — The  present  participle  rendered  by  "  which 
are  able "  is  noticeable,  being  here  used  to  express 
the  ever-present  power  of  the  Scriptures  on  the 
human  heart.  The  Holy  Scriptures  had  not  completed 
their  work  on  Timothy  when,  in  his  boyhood,  he 
first  mastered  their  contents.  It  was  still  going  on. 
"Wise  unto  salvation"  marks  the  glorious  end  and 
destination  of  the  true  wisdom  which  is  gained  by  a 
study  of  these  sacred  books.  Other  wisdom  has  a 
different  goal.  In  some  cases  it  leads  to  power,  fame, 
wealth ;  but  this  wisdom  leads  only  to  one  goal — salva- 
tion. The  last  clause — "through  faith  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus  " — points  out  the  only  way  to  use  these 
Scriptures  of  the  old  covenant  so  as  to  attain  through 
them  the  goal  of  all  true  wisdom — "  eternal  salvation." 
They  must  be  read  and  studied  in  the  light  of  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ.  "  Those  (Old  Testament)  Scriptures, 
he  (St.  Paul)  granteth,  were  able  to  make  him  wise 
unto  salvation;"  but,  he  addeth,  "through  the  faith 
which  is  in  Christ "  (Hooker,  Ecc.  Polity,  i.  14,  4). 
Faith  in  Jesus  must  be  the  torch  by  the  light  of  which 
these  ancient  prophecies  and  types  must  be  read. 

(W)  All  scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of 
God. — Although  this  rendering  is  grammatically  pos- 
sible, the  more  strictly  accurate  translation,  and  the  one 
adopted  by  nearly  all  the  oldest  and  most  trustworthy 
versions  (for  example,  the  Syriac  and  the  Vulgate),  and 
by  a  great  many  of  the  principal  expositors  in  all  ages 
(for  instance,  by  such  teachers  as  Origen,  Theodoret, 
Grotius,  Luther,  Meyer,  Ellicott,  and  Alford),  runs  as 
follows  :  "  Every  scripture  inspired  by  God  is  also  pro- 
fitable for  doctrine,  for  reproof,"  &c. 
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The  rendering  followed  by  the  English  version,  and 
which  is  certainly  grammatically  possible,  by  making 
"all  Scripture"  the  subject,  and  "given  bv  inspiration 
of  God"  the  predicate,  declares  posit  i  vcly  tin-  inspiratii.ii 
of  all  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  for  thin  is  what  the 
Apostle  must  have  referred  to,  if  we  understand  tin* 
verse  as  we  have  it  rendered  in  Hie  English  version 
above.  The  New  Testament  at  this  period  was  or. 
tainly  not  all  written ;  for  instance,  St.  John's  Good. 
St.  John's  Epistles,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the 
Apocalypse,  with  several  of  the  Catholic  Epistles,  pro- 
bably were  composed  at  a  later  date  than  that  assigned 
to  this  letter  to  Timothy.  St.  Paul,  massing  together 
an  evidently  well-known  number  of  writings  mulcr  the 
term  traa-a  ypatpj,  spoke  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  the 
"  canon  "  of  which  was  then  determined. 

But  such  a  declaration  of  the  inspiration  of  these 
writings  to  Timothy  and  to  those  associated  with  him 
would  seem  unnecessary  and  uncalled  for.  Tiniothv 
and  the  trained  Jew  of  the  first  century  would 
dream  of  doubting  the  divine  origin  of  their  moat 
prized  and  sacred  writings.  There  is  nothing  in  thn 
verses  immediately  preceding  which  would  call  out 
such  a  statement.  It  seems,  therefore,  on  exegetical.  as 
well  as  on  grammatical,  considerations  best  to  follow  the 
interpretation  of  those  ancient  and  venerable  witnesses, 
the  Syriac  and  Latin  (Jerome's)  versions,  and  to  under 
stand  St.  Paul's  words  here,  as  asserting  that  erery 
inspired  writing  (this,  it  should  be  observe!,  does  not 
exclude  those  recent  sacred  compositions  which — Gospels 
or  Epistles — he  had  seen  or  written  himself,  and  the 
divine  origin  of  which  he  well  knew)  is  profitable  for 
doctrine,*  &c.  Thus  he  exhorted  Timothy  to  show 
himself  a  contrast  to  the  false  teachers — ever  lifting 
their  ground  and  waxing  worse  and  worse — by  burning 
steadily  to  the  old  teaching  of  doctrine  and  of  life. 
He  was  not  to  change,  not  to  advance,  but  was  to  re- 
member that  every  inspired  Scripture  was  profitable 
for  doctrine  and  for  life.  It  was  by  these  wr 
St.  Paul  would  remind  him,  that  no  must  test  his 
teaching.  On  the  way  in  which  "  inspiration  of  God  " 
was  understood  in  the  Church  of  the  first  days,  see 
Excursus  at  the  end  of  this  Epistle. 

Inspiration  of  God.  — This  thought,  perhaps. 
rather  than  these  words,  is  admirably  paraphrn- 
St.  Peter:  "Holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost "  (2  Pet.  i.  21).  The  various 
uses  of  Holy  Scripture  in  the  training  of  the  man  of 
God  are  set  forth  in  the  enumeration  which  clo- 
verse.  These  sacred  writings  must,  in  all  ages,  St.  Paul 
would  urge,  be  the  hand-book  of  the  Christian  teacher. 
From  it  ne  must  prove  the  doctrines  he  professes: 
hence,  too,  he  must  draw  his  reproofs  for  the  ignorant 
and  erring.  It  must  be  the  one  source  whence  am 
derives  those  instructions  which  teach  the  Christian 
how  to  grow  in  grace. 

(17)  That  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect, 
throughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works.— 
The  "man  of  God"  here  is  no  official  designation, 
but  simply  designates  the  Christian  generally,  who 
is  striving,  with  his  Master's  help,  to  live  a  life  pleas- 
ing to  God;  and  the  "good  works"  have  no  special 
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to  Teach  with  Earnestness. 


CHAPTER  IV.  —  («  I  charge  thee 
Chap.  iv.  1—4.  therefore  before  God,  and 
Injunction  to  the  Lora  Jesus  Christ,  who 
teach  with  ear-     n     in    .     ,         71  .     '         n 

nestness.  shall  judge  the  quick  and 


the  dead  at  his  appearing  and  his 
kingdom;  W  preach  the  word;  be 
instant  in  season,  out  of  season; 
reprove,  rebuke,  exhort  with  all  long- 


reference  to  the  labours  of  Timothy  and  his  brother 
presbyters,  but  include  all  those  generous  and  self- 
sacrificing  acts  to  which,  in  these  Epistles,  so  many 
references  have  been  made. 

It  was  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  that  the  true  servant  of 
the  Lord,  the  man  of  God,  would  find  defined  with 
clearness  and  precision  the  nature  of  those  works  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  pleased  to  call  "  good." 

IV. 

(!)  I  charge  thee  therefore  before  God,  and 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. — The  parchment,  or  papyrus, 
in  the  prison  room  of  St.  Paul  on  which,  probably, 
Luke  (verse  11),  the  faithful  friend,  was  writing  to  the 
Apostle's  dictation,  was  nearly  filled  up.  What  has  still 
to  be  said  to  the  chief  presbyter  of  the  Church  of 
Ephesus  must  be  brief.  But  St.  Paul  would  have  the 
last  words  introduced  by  a  most  impressive  preface.  So 
before  he  sums  up  his  directions  and  exhortations,  he 
appeals  to  him  in  these  stately  and  solemn  words.  The 
Greek  word  rendered  "  I  charge  (thee),"  is  more  accu- 
rately translated  by,  I  solemnly  charge  (thee),  before 
those  divine  witnesses,  the  Eternal  Father  and  the 
Blessed  Son,  present  with  me  in  this  prison  of  mine  in 
Rome,  present  equally  with  you  in  study-chamber  or 
fhurch  in  Asia. 

Who  shall  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.— 
These  words  must  have  sounded  with  strange  power  in 
the  ears  of  men  like  Timothy,  and  must  have  impressed 
them  with  an  intense  feeling  of  responsibility.  The 
Apostle  in  his  divine  wisdom  was  charging  these 
teachers  of  the  Church  to  be  faithful  and  zealous  in 
their  work,  by  the  thought,  which  must  be  ever  present, 
that  they — either  alive  on  the  day  of  the  Coniiug  of  the 
Lord,  or,  if  they  had  tasted  death  already,  raised  from 
the  dead  incorruptible  (comp.  1  Thess.  iv.  17) — must 
stand  before  the  Judge  and  give  an  account  of  their 
stewardship ;  on  that  awful  morning  must  every  man 
and  woman  render  up,  before  the  Judge  who  knows  all 
and  sees  all,  a  strict  account  of  the  deeds  done  in  the 
body.  The  looking  forward  to  the  judgment  morning 
must  surely  be  a  spur  to  any  faint-hearted,  dispirited 
servant  of  the  Lord  disposed  to  temporise,  or  reluctant 
to  face  the  dangers  which  threaten  a  faithful  discharge 
of  duties. 

At  his  appearing  and  his  kingdom.— The 
older  authorities  here  —  instead  of  the  preposition 
"  at  " — read  "  and."  The  rendering  then  would  be : 
"  I  charge  thee  in  the  sight  of  God  and  Jesus  Christ, 
who  will  judge  quick  and  dead  (I  charge  thee)  by  His 
appearing  (epiphany)  and  by  His  kingdom,"  the  con- 
struction in  Greek  being  the  usual  accusative  of  adjura- 
tion, as  in  Mark  v.  7;  Acts  xix.  13.  So,  too,  Deut. 
iv.  26  (LXX.):  "I  solemnly  charge  you  to-day  by 
heaven  and  earth."  The  passage,  by  this  restoration 
of  the  ancient,  and,  at  first  sight,  more  difficult  reading, 
gains,  as  we  shall  see,  immeasurably  in  strength  and 
power.  "  By  his  appearing,"  or  by  His  manifestation 
or  epiphany,  refers,  of  course,  to  the  Lord's  coming  a 
second  time  to  judge  the  earth  in  the  glory  of  the  Father 
with  His  angels.  (Matt.  xvi.  27 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  16,  17.) 
"  And  by  His  kingdom : "  His  kingdom,  that  kingdom 
is  here  meant  which,  in  the  words  of  the  Nicene  Creed, 


"shall  have  no  end."  This  glorious  sovereignty  of 
Christ  is  to  succeed  what  Pearson  (Creed,  Article *VL, 
p.  529,  Chevallier's  edit.)  calls  "  the  modificated  eter- 
nity of  His  mediatorship,"  which  will  end  when  all  His 
enemies  shall  have  been  subdued,  and  He  shall  have 
delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Father. 
The  "  kingdom  "  here  spoken  of  is  to  commence  at 
Christ's  glorious  epiphany  or  manifestation,  when 
"  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  are  become  the  kingdoms 
of  our  Lord,  and  of  His  Christ ;  and  He  shall  reign  for 
ever  and  ever  "  (Rex.  xi.  15).  Timothy  was  conjured 
by  the  "  appearing  "  of  Christ  when  he  would  have  to 
stand  before  Him  and  be  judged;  he  was  conjured,  too, 
by  "His  kingdom,"  in  which  glorious  state  Timothy 
hoped  to  share,  for  was  it  not  promised  that  His  own 
should  reign  with  Him?  (chap.  ii.  12.)  There  seems  in 
this  solemn  ringing  adjuration  something  which  re- 
minds us  of  " a  faithful  saying."  The  germs  at  Last 
of  one  of  the  ancient  creeds  are  apparent  here,  where 
allusion  is  made  to  God  (the  Father)  and  to  Jesus 
Christ,  the  judge  of  quick  and  dead,  to  His  coming 
again  with  glory  and  then  to  His  kingdom. 

(2)  Preach  the  word.— The  language  of  the 
original  here  is  abrupt  and  emphatic,  written  evidently 
under  strong  emotion  and  with  intense  earnestness. 
St.  Paul  charged  his  friend  and  successor  with  awful 
solemnity,  as  we  have  seen,  "preach."  or  proclaim, 
loudly  and  publicly,  as  a  herald  would  announce  tho 
accession  of  his  king.  The  exact  opposite  to  what 
St.  Paul  would  urge  on  Timothy  is  described  by  Isa. 
(lvi.  10),  when  he  speaks  of  God's  watchmen  as  "  dumb 
dogs,  who  cannot  bark,  sleeping,  lying  down,  loving  to 
slumber." 

Be  instant  in  season,  out  of  season.— Some 
difference  exists  between  commentators  respecting  tho 
exact  meaning  to  be  given  to  the  Greek  word  translated 
"be  instant.'  Some  would  give  it  the  sense  of 
drawing  nigh  to,  and  as  it  is  not  specified  in  the 
text  to  whom  Timothy  should  draw  nigh,  they  supplj 
from  the  context  "  the  brethren,"  those  to  whom  the 
word  is  preached  :  "  draw  near  to  Christian  assemblies." 
It  seems,  however,  best  to  understand  this  rather  diffi- 
cult word  as  an  injunction  to  Timothy  to  be  ear 
and  urgent  generally  in  the  whole  work  of  his  minist  ry : 
"  Press  on,  in  season,  out  of  season." 

In  season,  out  of  season.— In  other  words.  "For 
thy  work,  set  apart  no  definite  and  fixed  hours,  no 
appointed  times.  Thy  work  must  be  done  at  all  hours, 
at  all  times.  Thy  work  has  to  be  done  not  only  when 
thou  art  in  church,  not  merely  in  times  of  security  and 
peace,  but  it  must  be  carried  on,  in  the  midst  of  dam] 
even  if  thou  art  a  prisoner  and  in  chains,  even  if  death 
threaten  thee." 

So  Chrysostom — who  also  uses  St.  Paul's  words  here 
as  an  urgent  call  to  ministers  to  labour  on  in  spite  of 
discouragement  and  apparent  failure — telling  them  in 
his  own  bright,  eloquent  way.  how  fountains  still  flow 
on,  though  no  one  goes  to  them  to  draw  water,  and 
rivers  still  run  on,  though  no  one  drinks  at  them. 

Augustine  asks  and  answers  the  question  to  whom 
"  in  season  "  and  to  whom  "  out  of  season "  refers  : 
"  in  season  "  to  those  willing,  "  out  of  season  "  to  th3 
unwilling.      This,  however,  only  touches  a  portion  of 
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Listen  to  the  Truth, 


suffering  and  doctrine, 
will   come  when  they 


<3>  For  the  time 
come  wnen  tney  will  not  endure 
sound  doctrine;  but  after  their  own  lusts 
shall  they  heap  to  themselves  teachers, 
having  itching  ears;  <4>  and  they  shall 


turn  away  their  ears   from    th.>  truth, 
and  shall  be  turned  unto  fables 
watch  thou  in  all  things,  chap.  i*.  5-a. 
endure  afflictions,  do  the  Tno  .  *p°"**« 


work    of    an 


now  at  the  end 
evangelist,  0fh«« 


the  thought  of  St.  Paul,  who  urges  on  God's  true  ser- 
vants a  restless,  sleepless  earnestness,  which  struggles 
on  with  the  Master's  work  in  spite  of  bodily  weakness 
and  discouragement,  in  face  of  dangers  and  the  bitterest 
opposition. 

Reprove. — Not  merely  those  erring  in  doctrine,  but 
generally  those  who  are  blameworthy :  "  Was  tadelns- 
werth  ist." 

Rebuke. — A  sharper  and  more  severe  word  than 
the  preceding.  It  is  used  by  St.  Jude,  verse  9,  in  his 
report  of  the  words  addressed  by  St.  Michael  to  the 
devil :  "  The  Lord  rebuke  thee."  It  frequently  occurs 
in  the  Gospels.  (See,  for  instance,  Matt.  xvii.  18,  "  And 
Jesus  rebuked  the  devil.") 

Exhort.— Not  only  is  he  to  remember  ceaselessly  to 
watch  over  the  flock,  and  to  reprove  and  rebuke  the 
erring  and  sinners,  but  also  with  no  less  diligence  to 
speak  comfortable  words  of  encouragement  and  hope  to 
all,  especially  the  dispirited  and  sad-hearted. 

With  all  longsuffering  and  doctrine.  —  The 
word  translated  "  doctrine  "  signifies,  rather,  teaching. 
He  must  reprove,  rebuke,  exhort,  with  all  gentleness 
and  patience ;  and  in  all  this  he  must  take  care  that 
'•  teaching  " — the  teaching  which  is  right,  and  true,  and 
full  of  hope — accompanies  his  rebuke  and  his  words  of 
comfort. 

(3)  For  the  time  will  come  when  they  will 
not  endure  sound  doctrine. — Timothy  must  bear 
in  mind  that  things  in  the  Church  of  Christ  on  earth 
will  not  change  for  the  better.  The  great  drag-net  of 
the  Church,  in  its  wide  sweep,  would  keep  drawing 
into  its  meshes  something  of  every  kind.  Errors  now 
just  apparent,  he  must  remember,  would  attain  more 
formidable  dimensions.  The  thirst  for  novelties  in 
doctrine,  the  desire  for  a  teaching  which,  while  offering 
peace  to  a  troubled  conscience,  would  yet  allow  the  old 
self-indulgent  life  to  go  on  as  before,  would  increase. 
In  full  view  of  this  development  of  error,  in  sure 
expectation  of  a  future  full  of  anxious  care,  Timothy 
and  his  brother  teachers  must  indeed  be  wakeful, 
watchful,  and  earnest  in  their  preaching  and  ministra- 
tions. And  the  thought  that  more  and  ever  more  of 
the  so-called  Christians  would  dislike  the  preaching  of 
the  "  sound  doctrine,"  as  taught  by  the  Apostle,  the 
very  knowledge  of  this  growing  unpopularity,  must 
serve  as  an  incentive  to  greater  labour,  more  interest, 
and  more  loving  activity  on  the  part  of  Timothy  and 
his  companions. 

But  after  their  own  lusts  shall  they  heap  to 
themselves  teachers. — "  Their  own  lusts :  "  this  ex- 
pression gives  us  some  insight  into  the  reason  which  led 
to  this  future  apostasy  of  so  many,  concerning  which 
St.  Paul  warned  Timothy.  "  Their  own  lusts,"  which, 
at  all  risks,  they  would  gratify,  would  serve  to  alienate 
them  from  that  severe  and  strictly  moral  school  of 
Apostolic  teaching,  in  which  the  sternest  morality  was 
bound  up  with  purity  of  doctrine,  to  which  school  St. 
Paul's  pupils— men  like  Timothy  and  the  presbyters  of 
Ephesus — belonged.  These  worldly  ones  to  whom  St. 
Paul  referred,  reluctant  to  part  with  the  hope  Chris- 
tianity taught,  and  unwilling  to  live  the  life  which  St. 
Paul  and  Timothy  insisted  upon   as  necessary  to   be 


lived  by  all  thoso  who  would  share  in  that  glorious 
hope,  sought  out  for  themselves  more  indulgent  trrhwi, 
who  would  flatter  and  gratify  their  hearer*  with 
novelties  in  doctrine,  and  would,  at  the  same  time,  lay 
comparatively  little  stress  on  the  pure  and  saintly  I  id-.' 

(■*)  And  they  shall  turn  away  their  ears"  from 
the. truth.— This  was  the  punishment  of  those  who 
would  only  listen  to  what  was  pleasing  to  them,  and 
which  flattered  instead  of  reproved  their  way  <>f  hfe. 
They  became  involved  in  the  many  varioi. 
doctrine  which  were  then  taught  in  the  schools  of  Hm 
heretics,  and  they  ended  by  turning  away  from  every 
Christian  truth.  On  the  "fables"  which  tli.v  »ul>-ti'. 
tuted  for  those  great  and  eternal  truths,  see  1  Tim.  i.  4. 

(5)  But  watch  thou  in  all  things.—'-  But  <h> 
thou,"  continued  St.  Paul,  "do  thou  be  watchful."  The 
Greek  word  translated  "watch  thou,"  signifies  lite- 
rally, be  sober.  It  has  been  well  paraphrased,  "  Keep 
thy  coolness  and  presence  of  mind,  that  tluni  be  not 
entrapped  into  forgetfulness,  but  as  one  ever  wakeful 
and  ready,  be  on  the  watch."  The  word,  as  it  were, 
sums  up  all  those  last  directions  of  St.  Paul,  from 
chap.  ii.  14,  in  which  St.  Paul  charged  Timothy  to 
abstain  from  vain  arguments  and  confine  himself  to 
the  simple  word  of  truth,  to  avoid  discussions  which 
would  be  likely  to  lead  to  strife,  and  to  be  patient  and 
gentle  with  all — to  separate  himself  from  I 
nominal  Christians,  and  to  keep  steadily  to  the  old 
paths  in  which  the  Apostles  had  walked.  He  was  to 
be  ever  watchful  in  all  these  things. 

Endure  afflictions.  —  And  in  his  wateh  must 
Timothy  be  ready  to  suffer.  He  would  remember  what 
had  been  said  before  respecting  a  true  Christian  suffer- 
ing  (chap.  ii.  3 — 12),  and  what  was  the  high  reward 
purposed  for  such  brave  endurance.  He  would  re- 
member, too,  the  hard  and  faithful  life  of  his 
St.  Paul  (chap.  iii.  10—12). 

Do  the  work  of  an  evangelist.— The 
gelists"  of  the  early  Church  seem  to  have  been 
preachers  of  the  Gospel :  in  the  first  place,  assistants  to 
the  Apostles  and  missionaries  under  their  direction. 
The  especial  functions  of  a  preacher  and  puhlie  teacher 
seem  always  to  have  been  allotted  to  Timothy,  and,  no 
doubt,  a  peculiar  persuasive  power  of  oratory  was  obc 
of  the  chief  gifts  conferred  on  this  eminent  folic 
St.  Paul.  In  the  midst  of  the  many  grave  and  absorb- 
ing duties  of  his  charge  of  the  Ephesian  Church,  he 
must  be  mindful  not  to  neglect  this  great  power  which 
he  possessed.  It  is  here  especially  termed  "  the  work 
of  an  evangelist,"  to  remind  him  that  to  perform 
rightly  this  duty,  needed  zeal,  close  work,  much  stodj, 
thought,  and  prayer;  and  it  was  by  worthily  performing 
the  duties  of  an  evangelist  that  the  many  who  were 
turning  from  the  truth  to  fables,  would  be  best  won 
back,  by  hearing  the  great  facts  of  the  Gospel  placed 
side  by  side  with  the  fables  of  the  false  teachers. 

Make  full  proof  of  thy  ministry  —In  other 
words  "  Fully  carry  out  the  many  duties  imfEJ6~1aj>°5 
thee  by  thy  great  office."  The  office  of  Timothy.  U 
should  be  remembered,  in  Ephesus..  included  far  more 
than  merely  those  of  a  preacher  or  evangelist, 
the  presiding  presbyter  of  the  Church,  to  wuom  it* 
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II.   TIMOTHY,   IV. 


t/te  End  of  my  Course. 


make  full  proof  of1  thy  ministr}*. 
C6)  For  I  am  now  ready  to  be  offered, 
and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at 
hand.  (7)  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I 
have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept 
the  faith :  W  henceforth  there  is  laid  up 


1  Or,  fulfil. 


for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness, 
which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  judge, 
shall  give  me  at  that  day :  and  not 
to  me  only,   but  unto  all  chap.  iv.  9-13. 

them     also    that     love     his   Timothy  was  to 

appearing.        <9>   Do     thy  come  quickly. 


government  was  intrusted :  in  fact,  the  many-sided  life 
of  St.  Paul  was  now  to  be  lived  by  Timothy. 

(6>  For  I  am  now  ready  to  be  offered.— What, 
in  the  Philippian  Epistle  (chap.  ii.  17),  was  alluded  to 
as  a  contingency  likely  enough  to  happen  here  is  spoken 
of  as  something  which  was  then  absolutely  taking 
place.  In  his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome  St.  Paul 
looked  on  to  a  martyr's  death  as  probable.  In  his 
second  captivity  at  Rome  he  writes  of  the  martyrdom 
as  already  beginning.  The  more  accurate,  as  well  as 
the  more  forcible,  translation  would  be,  For  I  am 
already  being  offered.  The  Greek  word  rendered  "  I 
am  being  offered,"  points  to  the  drink  offering  of 
wino  which,  among  the  Jews,  accompanied  the  sacri- 
fice. Among  the  heathen  this  wine  was  commonly 
poured  upon  the  burning  victims — the  allusion  here  is 
to  St.  Paul's  bloody  death.  So  convinced  was  he  that 
the  dread  moment  for  him  was  at  hand,  that  as  he 
thus  speaks  he  feels  as  though  it  was  even  then  taking 
place,  and  sees — in  his  present  suffering,  in  his  harsh 
treatment — the  beginning  of  that  martyrdom  in  which 
his  life-blood  would  be  poured  out.  But  he  would  not 
allow  Timothy  or  the  many  Christians  who  revered 
and  loved  him  to  be  dismayed  by  his  sufferings  or 
shocked  at  his  painful  death.  He  would  show  them, 
by  his  calm,  triumphant  language,  that  to  him  death 
was  no  terror,  but  only  the  appointed  passage  to  glory. 
So  he  speaks  of  his  life-blood  being  shed,  under  the 
well-known  peaceful  image  of  the  wine  poured  out 
over  the  sacrifice,  the  drink  offering,  the  sweet  savour 
unto  the  Lord.  (See  Num.  xv.  1 — 10 ;  compare  John 
xii.  24,  where  the  Master  of  St.  Paul,  too,  speaks  of 
His  approaching  death  of  agony  and  shame  also  under 
a  quiet,  homely  image.) 

And  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.— 
"  My  departure :"  that  is,  "  from  life,"  from  this  world 
to  another.     The  moment  of  my  death,  so  long  looked 
for,  is  now  close  at  hand,  is  all  but  here.     The  Greek 
word  rendered   "departure,"  among  other    meanings,   j 
signifies  the  raising  of    the    ship's    anchor    and  the   j 
loosing  of   the  cables   by  which  the  vessel  was  hin-   . 
■dered  from  proceeding  on  her  destined  voyage. 

(7»  I  have  fought  a  good  fight.— More  accurately,   | 
more  forcibly  rendered,  the  good  fight.     St.  Paul  changes 
the  metaphor,  and  adopts  his  old  favourite  one,  so  familiar  I 
to  all  Gentile  readers,  of  the  athlete  contending  in  the   ■ 
games.     First,  he  speaks  generally  of  the  combatant,   | 
the  charioteer,  and  the  runner.    "  I  have  fought  the  good 
fight,"  leaving  it  undetermined  what  description  of  strife 
or  contest  was  referred  to.     The   tense  of  the  Greek 
verb — the  perfect — "I  have  fought,"  is  remarkable.  The 
•struggle  had  been  bravely  sustained  in  the  past,  and 
was  now  being  equally  bravely  sustained  to  the  end. 
His  claim  to  the  crown  (verse  8)  was  established. 

I  have  finished  my  course.— Or  "  race,"  for  here 
the  image  of  the  stadium,  the  Olympic  race-course,  was 
oeeiipying  the  Apostle's  thoughts.  Again  the  perfect 
is  used:  "I  have  finished  my  course."  How,  asks, 
Chrysostom,  "  had  he  finished  his  course  ?"  and  answers 
rather  rhetorically  by  replying  that  he  had  made  the 
circuit  of  the  world.     The  question  is  better  answered 
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in  St.  Paul's  own  words  (Acts  xx.  24),  where  he  ex- 
plains "  his  course,"  which  he  would  finish  with  joy,  as 
the  ministry  which  he  had  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
I  have  kept  the  faith. — Here,  again,  the  metaphor 
is  changed,  and  St.  Paul  looks  back  on  his  lived  life  as  on 
one  long,  painful  struggle  to  guard  the  treasure  of  the 
Catholic  faith  inviolate  and  untarnished  (see  1  Tim.  vi. 
20).  And  now  the  struggle  was  over,  and  he  handed 
on  the  sacred  deposit,  safe.  It  is  well  to  compare  this 
passage  with  the  words  of  the  same  Apostle  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians  (chap.  iii.  12,  and  following 
verses).  The  same  metaphors  were  in  the  Apostle's 
mind  on  both  occasions ;  but  in  the  first  instance  (in  the 
Philippian  Epistle)  they  were  used  by  the  anxious,  care- 
worn servant  of  the  Lord,  hoping  and,  at  the  same  time, 
fearing  what  the  future  had  in  store  for  him  and  his 
Church  ;  in  the  second  (in  the  Epistle  to  Timothy)  they 
were  the  expression  of  the  triumphant  conviction  of  the 
dying  follower  of  Christ,  who  had  so  followed  his  loved 
Master  in  life,  that  he  now  shrank  not  from  following 
the  same  Master  in  death. 

(8)  A  crown  of  righteousness. — More  accurately 
rendered,  the  croion  of  righteousness.  St.  Paul,  after 
speaking  calmly  of  death,  the  bitterness  of  which  he  was 
already  tasting,  looks  on  beyond  death,  and  speaks  of  the 
crown  which  awaited  him.  The  crown  was  the  victory 
prize  which  the  "  good  fight "  of  verse  7  had  won.  It 
is  called  "  the  crown  of  righteousness,"  it  being  the- 
crown  to  which  righteousness  can  lay  claim — that  is, 
the  crown  awarded  to  righteousness. 

Which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  judge,  shall 
give  me. — As  a  righteous  judge  will  the  Lord  award 
him  the  crown,  recognising  him  as  one  who  had  the 
prize  of  victory.  Not  improbably,  the  expression  "the 
righteous  judge "  was  written  in  strong  contrast  to 
that  unrighteous  judge  who  had  condemned  Paul,  and 
in  accordance  with  whose  unjust  sentence  he  would 
presently  suffer  a  painful  death. 

At  that  day. — This  is  the  third  time  the  words 
"  that  day  "  are  used  in  this  Epistle  (see  chap.  i.  12 — 1 s 
The  day  of  judgment  is,  of  course,  signified,  the  clay 
when  the  Lord  shall  come  again  with  glory. 

And  not  to  me  only,  but  unto  all  them  also 
that  love  his  appearing. — Then  St.  Paul,  instead  of 
concluding  this  section  of  his  letter  with  the  gloriou> 
words  telling  of  his  serene  courage  and  of  his  confi  - 
dence  in  a  crowned  and  immortal  life,  adds  a  gentle 
reminder  to  Timothy :  he,  too,  with  any  ethers  who 
really  look  for  the  Second  Coming  of  the  Lord,  might 
win  the  same  glorious  crown — the  sure  guerdon  of 
righteousness.  The  Apostle  specifies  here  exactly  the 
persons  for  whom  "the  crown"  was  reserved — those 
who  in  this  fife  have  indeed  longed  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Lord  in  judgment.  None  here  could  in 
very  truth  desire  "  His  appearing,"  save  His  own, 
who  love  Him  and  struggle  to  live  His  life. 
Calvin  well  remarks :  "  (St.  Paul)  excludes  from  the 
number  of  the  faithful  those  to  whom  Christ's  coming 
is  a  source  of  terror." 

(9)  Do  thy  diligence  to  come  shortly.— Such 
a  request  as  this  would — had  we  no  other  arguments 
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diligence  to  come  shortly  unto  me : 
<10)  for  Demas  hath  forsaken  me,  having 
loved  this  present  world,  and  is 
departed  unto   Thessalonica ;    Crescens 


f  to     Galatia,     Titus     unto     Dalmatia. 
(11)  Only    Luke    is    with    me.      Twk* 
Mark,  and   bring  him  with  thee: 
he  is  profitable  to  me  for  the  ministiy. 


— tell  us  that  no  forger  ever  wrote  this  Epistle.  Who 
would  ever  have  dreamed  of  putting  into  the  lettor  such 
a  request  as  this,  after  those  solemn  expressions  of  the 
last  few  verses,  in  which  the  Apostle  spoke  of  himself  as 
even  then  tasting  the  bitterness  of  death  ?  He  had  been 
writing  as  though  the  martyr's  death  was  so  imminent 
that  the  preparations  were  already  being  made  for  it. 
This  request  to  Timothy  to  come  to  him,  after  he  had 
written  such  thoughts  down,  is  at  first  sight  strange, 
and  one  certainly  which  no  forger  would  have  appended 
to  the  writing.  But  though  the  forger  would  never  have 
thought  of  such  a  summons,  St.  Paul  might.  He  still 
lived,  and  the  thought  of  life  and  the  hope  of  life 
even  in  that  brave  Christ-loving  heart  still  burned  ;  after 
all,  the  martyrdom  which  seemed  so  close  at  hand 
might  be  delayed.  Days,  months,  might  drag  on  their 
slow,  weary  length,  and  still  find  the  old  man  languish- 
ing and  solitary  in  his  chains  in  that  dreary  prison. 
He  longed  to  see  some  of  his  faithful  companions  once 
more,  and  for  the  last  time  to  bid  them  with  his  own 
mouth  to  be  faithful  and  brave.  So,  as  it  were,  hoping 
against  hope,  he  dictates  on  the  last  pages  of  the 
letter,  "  Do  thy  diligence,"  or  better,  "  earnestly  en- 
deavour to  come  shortly  to  me."  His  loving  wish  to 
see  Timothy  again  appears  from  the  words  of  chap.  i.  4 : 
"  greatly  desiring  to  see  thee  ;  "  and  again  from  chap.  iv. 
21.  "  Do  thy  diligence  to  come  before  winter."  And 
some  have  seen  in  the  expresssion, "  being  mindful  of  thy 
tears,"  in  chap.  i.  4  (to  which  we  have  given,  however,  a 
different  interpretation),  a  reciprocal  anxiety  on  the  part 
of  Timothy  to  see  and  speak  again  with  his  old  master. 
But  St. Paul,  though  he  begged  him  to  hasten  his  journey 
as  much  as  possible,  and  still,  though  all  seemed  so 
dark  around  him,  hoped  to  see  him  again,  framed  the 
charge  of  the  last  letter  in  such  a  way  that  Timothy,  if 
when  he  reached  Rome,  should  find  that  all  was  over, 
might  know  what  were  his  master's  last  wishes  and 
directions.  On  the  natural  human  longing  for  sympathy 
in  the  supreme  hour,  compare  our  blessed  Lord's  words 
to  Peter,  James,  and  John  (Matt.  xxvi.  38) :  "  My  soul  is 
exceeding  sorrowful  unto  death :  tarry  ye  here,  and 
watch  with  Me.:' 

do)  For  Demas  hath  forsaken  me.— This  once 
faithful  companion  of  St.  Paul  had  been  with  him 
during  the  first  imprisonment  of  the  Apostle  at  Bx>me 
{Col.  iv.  14 ;  Philem.  verse  24) ;  but  now,  terrified  by  the 
greater  severity  and  the  threatened  fatal  ending  of  the 
second  imprisonment,  had  forsaken  his  old  master. 

Having  loved  this  present  world.— Chrysostom 
paraphrases  as  follows :  "  Having  loved  ease  and  safety, 
chose  rather  to  live  daintily  at  home  than  to  suffer 
affliction,  than  to  endure  hardship,  with  me,  and  with 
me  to  bear  these  present  dangers."  The  tradition, 
however,  which  relates  that  he  became  in  after  days 
an  idol  priest  at  Thessalonica  is  baseless.  Demas  is 
a  shorter  form,  probably,  for  the  well-known  and  now 
common  Grecian  name  of  Demetrius. 

The  present  world  (aidna):  that  is,  the  present 
(evil)  course  of  things. 

Is  departed  unto  Thessalonica.— From  Chrysos- 
tom's  words  above  quoted,  Thessalonica  was  apparently 
the  "  home  "  of  Demas.  It  has  been  supposed,  however, 
by  some,  that  Thessalonica  was  chosen  by  Demas  as  his 
abode  when  he  left  St.  Paul  because  it  was  a  great  mer- 
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cantile  centre,  and  his  business  connections  ... 
and  he  preferred  them,  the  rich  and  prosperous  frieade! 
to  St.  Paul,  the  condemned  and  dying  prisoner.  These*. 
lonica  was,  at  this  time,  one  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
empire.  It  was  the  most  populous  of  the  Macedonian 
cities,  and  had  been  chosen  to  be  the  metropolis  of  thai 
great  province.  Before  the  founding  of  Constantinople, 
it  was  evidently  the  capital  of  Greece  and  lllvricum,ae 
well  as  of  Macedonia.  It  was  famous  tin 
Middle  Ages,  and  is  celebrated  by  the  early  German 
poets  under  the  abbreviated  name  of  "  Salneek."  which 
has  become  the  Saloniki  of  the  Levant  of  our  days.  It 
is  singular  that  the  name  of  its  patron  saint, "Deme- 
trius," martyred  about  a.d.  290  (idnttM  aborn 
with  Demas),  whose  local  glory  (com p.  Conybeare  and 
Howson's  St.  Paul,  chap,  ix.)  has  even  eclip*ed  that  of 
St.  Paul,  the  founder  of  the  Church,  should  be  identi- 
cal with  that  of  the  "forsaker  "  of  St.  Paul. 

Crescens  to  Galatia.  —  Nothing  is  known  of 
this  friend  of  St.  Paul.  One  tradition  speaks  of  him 
as  a  preacher  in  Galatia,  and  another  of  bin  having 
founded  the  Church  of  Vienne  in  Gaul.  There  is  a 
curious  variation  in  some  of  the  older  authorities  here, 
"Gallia"  being  read  instead  of  Galatia.  Whether 
Crescens,  on  his  leaving  St.  Paul  went  to  Galatia  or 
Gaul  is,  therefore,  uncertain. 

Titus  unto  Dalmatia.— Dalmatia  was  a  province 
of  Roman  Illyricum,  lying  along  the  Adriatic.  Nothing 
is  known  respecting  this  journey  of  Titus.  It  was,  moat 
probably,  made  with  the  Apostle's  sanction. 

(ii)  Only  Luke  is  with  me.— The  "writer"  o' 
the  Third  Gospel,  the  Gospel  which,  as  has  been  stated 
above,  was  very  possibly  the  work  of  St.  Paul — "my 
Gospel."  Luke,  "  the  beloved  physician  "  of  Col.  iv.  14, 
of  all  St.  Paul's  companions,  seems  to  have  been  moat 
closely  associated  with  the  Apostle.  Most  likely  this 
close  intimacy  and  long-continued  association  was  owing 
to  the  Apostle's  weak  and  infirm  health— to  that  dying 
body— the  noble  Paul  ever  bore  about  with  him.  Lnko 
was  with  St.  Paul,  we  know,  in  his  second  missionary 
journey,  and  again  in  his  third  missionary  journey ;  ho 
accompanied  him  to  Asia,  and  then  to  Jerusalem; 
was  with  him  during  the  captivity  time  of  Cssaree, 
and  subsequently  of  Rome,  the  first  time  St.  Paul  wat 
imprisoned  in  the  capital  (Acts  xviii.).  After  St.  Paul '•» 
death,  Epiplianius  speaks  of  him  as  preaching  chiefly 
in  Gaul;  a  very  general  tradition  includes  him  among  the. 
martyrs  of  the  first  age  of  the  Church.  The  name  u 
probably  a  contraction  of  Lucauus.  (See  Introduction 
to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.) 

Take  Mark,  and  bring  him  with  thee :  for  ho 
is  profitable  to  me  for  the  ministry .—"  Bat 
Paul  thought  not  good  to  take  him  with  them,  who 
departed  from  them  .  .  .  and  went  not  with  them  to 
the  work  "  (Acts  xv.  38).  There  is  something  «<™»gwJ 
touching  in  this  message  of  the  aged  master  to  TuMtby 
to  bring  with  him  on  that  last  solemn  journey  one  whom. 
some  quarter  of  a  century  before.  St.  Paul  had  JojejM 
so  severely,  and  on  whose  account  he  had  separated  from 
his  old  loved  friend,  Barnabas  the  Apostle.  Since  that 
hour  when  the  young  missionary's  heart  had  faded  him 
in  Pamphylia,  Mark  had.  by  steady,  earnest  work,  won 
back  his  place  in  St.  Paul's  heart.  I&rnabas,  we  know 
when  his  brother  Apostle  rejected  him,  took  him  with 


Timothy  is  to  bring  a  Cloke 


II.   TIMOTHY,   IV. 


and  sortie  Books  with  him. 


<12)  And  Tychicus  have  I  sent  to 
Ephesus.  (13>  The  cloke  that  I  left  at 
Troas  with  Carpus,  when  thou  comest, 
bring  with  thee,  and  the  books,  but  espe- 


cially the  parchments.  (14)  Alexander  the 
coppersmith  did  me  much  chap,  iv.14-18. 
evil:  the  Lord  reward  him  The  Apostle's 
according    to    his   works:  firsttrial- 


him  to  Cyprus.  After  some  twelve  years,  we  find  him, 
during  the  first  imprisonment,  with  St.  Paul  at  Rome 
(Col.  iv.  10 ;  Philem.  verse  24).  He  is  mentioned  (1  Pet. 
v.  13)  by  the  endearing  term  of  "  my  son,"  and  the  unani- 
mous traditions  of  the  ancient  Christian  writers  represent 
him  as  the  secretary  or  amanuensis  of  St.  Peter.  It  was 
his  office  to  commit  to  writing  the  orally  delivered  in- 
structions and  narrations  of  his  master.  These,  in  some 
revised  and  arranged  form,  probably  under  the 
direction  of  Peter  himself,  were  given  to  the  Church 
under  the  title  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel.  A  later  and 
uncertain  tradition  says  he  subsequently  became 
first  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  there  suffered 
martyrdom. 

For  he  is  profitable  to  me  for  the  ministry. — 
Profitable,  according  to  the  suggestion  of  Grotius, 
owing  to  Mark's  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue. 
This  is  possible;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  he  was 
profitable  or  serviceable  as  an  assistant  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  details  of  St.  Paul'3  many- 
sided  work. 

(12>  And  Tychicus  have  I  sent  to  Ephesus.— 
Instead  of  "and,"  the  Greek  particle  here  should  be 
rendered  "  but  Tychicus."  "  This  'but'  appears  to  refer 
to  a  suppressed  thought,  suggested  by  the  concluding 
portion  of  the  last  (11th)  verse :  bring  Mark.  I  need  one 
who  is  profitable  (or  serviceable)  for  the  ministry.  I  had 
one  in  Tychicus,  but  he  is  gone"  (Ellicott).  Neither 
the  period  of  Tychicus'  journey  nor  its  object  is  alluded 
to  here.  It  probably  took  place  some  time,  how- 
ever, before  the  sending  of  this  Epistle  to  Timothy. 
Tychicus  was  evidently  one  of  the  trusted  companions 
of  St.  Paul.  He  had  been  with  him,  we  know,  on  his 
third  missionary  journey,  and  had,  during  St.  Paul's  first 
Roman  imprisonment,  some  six  or  seven  years  before, 
been  charged  with  a  mission  by  his  master  to  Ephesus. 
In  Eph.  vi.  21  he  is  called  a  beloved  brother  and  a 
faithful  minister  in  the  Lord.  (See,  too,  Col.  iv.  7, 
where  he  is  spoken  of  in  similar  terms.)  On  the  city 
of  Ephesus,  see  Note  on  1  Tim.  i.  3.  It  has  been,  with 
considerable  probability,  suggested  that  Tychicus  had 
been  the  bearer  of  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy.  Be- 
tween the  writing  of  these  two  letters,  we  know,  no 
great  interval  could  have  elapsed. 

(13)  The  cloke  that  I.  left  at  Troas.— The  ap- 
parently trivial  nature  of  this  request  in  an  Epistle 
containing  such  weighty  matter,  and  also  the  fact  of 
such  a  wish  on  the  part  of  one  expecting  death  being 
made  at  all,  is  at  first  a  little  puzzling.  To  explain  this 
seemingly  strange  request,  some  have  wished  to  under- 
stand by  "the  cloke"  some  garment  St.  Paul  was  in 
the  habit  of  wearing  when  performing  certain  sacred 
functions :  in  other  words,  as  a  vestment ;  but  such 
a  supposition  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  pre- 
carious, for  nowhere  in  the  New  Testament  is  the 
slightest  hint  given  us  that  any  such  vestment  was  ever 
used  in  the  primitive  Christian  Church.  It  is  much 
better  to  understand  the  words  as  simply  requesting 
Timothy,  on  his  way,  to  bring  with  him  a  thick  cloak, 
or  mantle,  which  St.  Paul  had  left  with  a  certain  Carpus 
at  Troas.  Probably,  when  he  left  it,  it  was  summer. 
and  he  was  disinclined  to  burden  himself  in  his  hurried 
journey  with  any  superfluous  things.  Winter  was  now 
coming  on^and  the  poor  aged  prisoner  in  the  cold  damp 
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prison,  with  few  friends  and  scant  resources,  remem- 
bered and  wished  for  his  cloak.  It  is  just  such  a 
request  which  the  master  would  make  of  his  disciple, 
who,  knowing  well  the  old  man's  frail,  shattered  health, 
would  never  be  surprised  at  such  a  request  even  in  an 
Epistle  so  solemn.  Then  too  St.  Paul,  by  his  very 
wish  here  expressed,  to  see  Timothy,  as  above  discussed, 
hopes  against  hope  that  still  a  little  while  for  work  in 
the  coming  winter  months  was  still  before  him,  though 
he  felt  death  was  for  him  very  near;  no  forger  of 
the  Epistle  had  dreamed  of  putting  down  such  a 
request. 

And  the  books. — The  books  were,  most  likely,  a 
few  choice  works,  some  bearing  on  Jewish  sacred 
history,  partly  exegetical  and  explanatory  of  the 
mysterious  senses  veiled  under  the  letter  of  the  law 
and  the  prophets,  and  partly  historical.  Others  were 
probably  heathen  writings,  of  which  we  know,  from  his 
many  references  in  his  Epistles,  St.  Paul  was  a  diligent 
student.  These  few  choice  books,  it  has  been  suggested, 
with  high  probability,  St.  Paul  "  had  made  a  shift  to 
get  and  preserve,"  and  these,  if  God  spared  his  life  yet 
a  few  short  months,  he  would  have  with  him  for  re- 
ference in  his  prison  room. 

But  especially  the  parchments.— These  precious 
papers,  above  all,  would  St.  Paul  have  with  him.  These 
were,  most  likely,  common-place  books,  in  which  the 
Apostle — evidently  always  a  diligent  student — had 
written  what  he  had  observed  as  worthy  of  especial 
notice  in  the  reading  of  either  of  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  Testament,  or  the  other  books  bearing  on  Jewish 
or  Pagan  literature  and  history.  These  precious  notes 
were  probably  the  result  of  many  years'  reading  and 
study.  He  woidd  have  them  with  him  as  long  as  life 
remained  to  him.  (Compare  on  this  strange  but 
interesting  verse  Bp.  Bull's  learned  and  exhaustive 
sermon :  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  240,  Oxford  Edition,  1846.) 
Erasmus  remarks  on  this  request  of  St.  Paul :  "  Behold 
the  Apostle's  goods  or  movables  :  a  poor  cloke  to  keep 
him  from  the  weather,  and  a  few  books !  " 

A  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  words  trans- 
lated "Much  learning  doth  make  thee  mad"  (Acts 
xxvi.  24)  should  be  rendered,  Thy  many  rolls  of  parch- 
ment are  turning  thy  brain,  and  that  these  rolls  of 
parchment  referred  to  by  Festus  as  the  companions  of 
St.  Paul's  captivity  at  Cassarea  were  identical  with 
those  parchments  left  with  Carpus.  The  Greek  words, 
however,  are  not  the  same  in  the  two  passages.  Of 
this  Carpus  nothing  is  known. 

(14)  Alexander  the  coppersmith  did  me  much 
evil. — Most  probably,  the  same  Alexander,  mentioned 
in  the  First  Epistle  (1  Tim.  i.  20)  "as  delivered  to  Satan.'' 
and  not  improbably  identical  with  the  Alexander  "  the 
Jew  "  put  forward  by  the  Jews  in  the  Ephesian  tumult 
(Acts  xix.  33,  34). 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  Alexander,  an  influen- 
tial Ephesian  Jew,  had  done  much  injury  to  the  cause 
of  the  Christians  generally,  and  to  St.  Paul  personally, 
with  the  imperial  authorities  at  Rome. 

The  Lord  reward  him  according  to  his 
works. — The  older  authorities  read,  "  shall  reward 
him  .  .  ."  The  works  referred  to  were  the  bitter 
injuries  he  had  done  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  rather  than 
to  the  Apostle  himself. 


St.  Paul  before 


II.   TIMOTHY,  IV. 


tl»    Roman  Jvl.jt. 


(is)  0f  whom  be  thou  ware  also ;  for  he 
hath  greatly  withstood  our  words.1  (16)  At 
my  first  answer  no  man  stood  with  me, 
but  all  men  forsook  me :  I  pray  God  that 
it  may  not  be   laid    to  their  charge. 


1  Or,  our  preach- 
inyt. 


(17>  Notwithstanding  the  Lord  stood  wit  h 
me,  and  strengthened  me ;  that  by  me 
the  preaching  might   be  tull\    known, 
and  that  all  the  (J«-ntil.-s   nii-l.t    L 
and  I  was  delivered  out  oTthfl  mouth  of 


(15)  Of  whom  be  thou  ware  also.— This  Alex- 
ander was  evidently  then  at  Ephesus.  That  he  had 
been  at  Rome,  and  had  given  evidence  against  St.  Paul, 
and  had  argued  against  the  defence  of  the  Apostle,  is 
probable.  "  Our  words  "  some  understand  as  especially 
referring  to  St.  Paul's  defence  before  the  imperial 
tribunal.  If  we  identify  him  with  the  Alexander  of 
Acts  xix.  33,  34,  then  he  was  a  Jew,  one  of  those  bitter, 
life-long  antagonists  of  the  Gentile  Apostle  who  crossed 
his  path  at  every  step,  and  not  improbably  brought 
about,  in  the  end,  his  death.  It  is  an  interesting 
suggestion  which  refers  the  connection  between  St. 
Paul  and  Alexander  back  to  those  days  when  Saul 
and  Alexander  were  both  reckoned  as  belonging  to 
the  strictest  Pharisee  party,  determined  foes  to  the 
"  Nazarenes."  Saul — if  we  adopt  this  supposition — 
became  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  of  the  Gentiles ;  Alexander 
remained  a  fanatic  Jew — hence  the  enmity. 

(i6)  At  my  first  answer  no  man  stood  with 
me  .  .  .—And  then,  after  the  mention  of  what  his 
enemy  had  done  out  of  hatred  to  the  cause  of  Christ, 
the  old  man  passed  on  to  speak  of  the  conduct 
of  his  own  familiar  friends  at  that  great  public  trial 
before — most  probably — the  city  prsefect :  Praefectus 
Urbi,  a  nominee  of  the  Emperor  Nero.  No  one  friend 
stood  by  him;  no  "advocate"  pleaded  his  cause;  no 
"  procurator  "  (an  official  who  performed  the  functions 
of  the  attorney  in  an  English  court)  helped  him  in 
arranging  and  sifting  the  evidence ;  no  "  patronus  "  of 
any  noble  or  powerful  house  gave  him  his  countenance 
and  support.  The  position  of  a  well-known  Christian 
leader  accused  in  the  year  66-67  was  a  critical  one,  and 
the  friend  who  dared  to  stand  by  him  would  himself 
be  in  great  danger.  After  the  great  fire  of  Rome,  in 
A.D.  64,  the  Christians  were  looked  upon  as  the  enemies 
of  the  state,  and  were  charged  as  the  authors  of  that 
terrible  disaster.  Nero,  to  avert  suspicion  from  him- 
self, allowed  the  Christians  to  be  accused  and  con- 
demned as  incendiaries.  A  great  persecution,  in  which, 
as  Tacitus  tells,  a  very  great  multitude  of  the  followers 
of  Jesus  perished,  was  the  immediate  result  of  the 
hateful  charge.  It  is  most  probable  that  St.  Paul,  as 
a  famous  Nazarene  leader,  was  eventually  arrested  as 
implicated  in  this  crime,  and  brought  to  Rome.  His 
implacable  enemies  among  the  Jews  might  well  have 
been  the  agents  who  brought  this  about,  and  Alexander 
of  the  last  verse  was  possibly  principally  concerned  in 
this  matter.  But  St.  Paul,  conscious  of  his  own  great 
peril,  knew  well  that  to  stand  by  him  now,  implicated 
as  he  was  in  this  net-work  of  false  accusations,  would 
be  a  service  of  the  greatest  danger ;  so  he  pleads  for 
them,  these  weak,  unnerved  friends  of  his,  who,  through 
no  ill-will  to  the  cause,  but  solely  from  timidity,  had 
deserted  him,  remembering,  no  doubt,  his  own  Master, 
who,  too,  in  His  hour  of  deadly  peril,  had  been  forsaken. 
(See  John  xvi.  32,  "Behold  the  hour  cometh,  yea  is 
now  come,  that  ye  shall  be  scattered  every  man  to  his 
own,  and  ye  shall  leave  Me  alone.")  But  like  his  own 
Master,  who  proceeded  to  say,  "  Yet  I  am  not  alone, 
because  the  Father  is  with  Me,"  so  St.  Paul  went  on  to 
tell  Timothy  neither  was  he  alone,  for  One  greater  than 
any  friend  on  earth  stood  by  him. 


(i?)  Notwithstanding  the  Lord  stood  with 
me,  and  strengthened  me.  Thongs  m.-„  deserted 
him,  yet  One— even  his  Lord  Christ  .  who  could  do 
more  for  him  than  any  friend,  or  advocate,  or  ].nitector 
of  earth— stood  by  him,  and  strengthened  him  bj 
giving  him  courage  and  readiness. 

That  by  me  the  preaching  might  be  fully 
known.— More  accurately  rendered,  miyhi  bt  fully 
performed ;  "  impleatur,"  as  the  Vulgate  frivee  it.  Tbe 
strength  and  courage  which  the  felt  presence  of  \m 
Lord  gave  him,  enabled  him  on  that  occasion,  when 
alone,  friendless,  accused  of  a  hateful  crime  before  the 
highest  earthly  tribunal  in  the  capital  i 
world,  to  plead  not  only  for  himself  Imt  for  that  greet 
cause  with  which  he  was  identified.  He  spoke  possibly 
for  the  last  time  publicly  [we  know  nothing  of  the  final 
trial,  when  he  was  condemned]  the  glad  tidings  of 
which  he  was  the  chosen  herald  to  the  Qentile 
It  is  probable  that  this  great  trial  took  place  in  the 
Forum,  in  one  of  the  Pauline  Basilicas — so  called  aftcr 
L.  iEmilius  Paulus.  It  is  certain  it  was  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  crowded  audience.  St.  Paul  evidently 
intimates  this  when  he  tells  us  how  he  spoke  "  that  all 
the  Gentiles  might  hear."  This  was  apparently  the 
culminating  point  of  St.  Paul's  labours — the  last 
stone  of  the  laborious  edifice  of  his  life's  work.  Had 
the  courage  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  failed  him 
on  this  most  momentous  occasion,  the  spirit  of  the 
sorely-tried  Church  of  Rome  had  surely  sunk,  and 
that  marvellous  and  rapid  progress  of  the  gospel 
in  the  "West — which,  in  a  little  more  than  a  hundred 
years,  would  make  its  influence  felt  in  well-nijrh  every 
city  and  village  of  the  empire— had  been  arrested. 

And  that  all  the  Gentiles  might  hear. 
alluding  primarily  to  the  crowded  audience  which  had 
listened  on  this  solemn  occasion  to  St.  Paul's  Apologia 
pro  Christo  ;  but  there  is  another  and  deeper  reference' 
to  those  uncounted  peoples  in  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles, 
who,  by  St.  Paul's  work  and  words,  would  come  to  the* 
saving  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

And  I  was  delivered  out  of  the  mouth  of 
the  lion.— Expositors  have,  in  all  ages,  dwelt  much 
on  the  question,  "  Who  was  to  be  under*t.x.d 
the  figure  of  the  BoftP"  The  fathers  mostly  1 
the  Emperor  Nero  was  here  alluded  to.  Others  hare 
snggested  that  St.  Paul  was  referring'  to  the  "lion*" 
of  the  amphitheatre,  from  whom,  at  all  events  f 
time,  he  had  been  delivered.  It  is.  I 
understand  the  expression  as  a  figurative  expression  for 
extreme  danger.  His  Master  on  that  dread  occasion) 
stood  by  him,  and  gave  him  strength  and  wisdom  otbt 
man  to  speak  the  words  of  life,  and  delivered  himJ^ 
the  moment  out  of  the  imminent  jn'ril  threatening 
him,  allowing  him,  not  only  to  speak  his  Master's  ***"»» 
there,  but  also  thus  to  write  this  solemn  isrewell 
charge  to  Timothy  and  the  Church.  That  sue* (figu- 
rative language  was  not  unusual,  compare  the  EputJ* 
of  Ignatius  to  the  Romans,  il  8.  in  which  writing  the 
prisoner  describes  his  journey  from  Syria  to  Rome  as 
one  long  "  fight  with  wild  beasts,"  and  speaks  of  him- 
self as  "bound  to  ten  leopards,"  thus  designating  tut 
soldier  guards. 
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Conclusion. 


the  lion.  ,18)  And  the  Lord  shall  deliver 
uie  from  every  evil  work,  and  will  pre- 
serve me  unto  his  heavenly  kingdom: 
to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen.  <19)  Salute  Prisca  and  Aquila, 
Chap.  iv.  19—  and  the  household  of  One- 
22.  Greetings,  siphorus.  (20>  Erastus  abode 
at  Corinth :  but  Trophimus  have  I  left 
at  Miletum  sick.     <21^  Do  thy  diligence 


to  come  before  winter.  Eubulus  greet- 
eth  thee,  and  Pudens,  and  Linus,  and 
Claudia,  and  all  the  brethren.  (~)  The 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  thy  spirit. 
Grace  be  with  you.     Amen. 

IT  The  second  epistle  unto  Timotheus,  ordained 
the  first  bishop  of  the  church  of  the  Ephesians, 
was  written  from  Rome,  when  Paul  was  brought 
before  Nero  the  second  time. 


(18)  And  the  Lord  shall  deliver  me  from 
every  evil  work  .  .  . — Many  commentators  have 
explained  these  words  as  the  expression  of  St.  Paul's 
confidence  that  the  Lord  not  only  had,  in  the  late  trial, 
strengthened  His  servant,  and  given  him  courage  to 
endure,  but  that  He  would  watch  over  him  in  the 
future  which  still  lay  before  him,  and  would  pre- 
serve him  from  every  danger  of  faint-heartedness,  from 
every  risk  of  doing  dishonour  to  his  Master ;  but  such 
an  interpretation  seems  foreign  to  the  spirit  in  which 
St.  Paul  was  writing  to  Timothy.  In  the  whole  Epistle 
there  is  not  one  note  of  fear — nothing  which  should 
lead  us  to  suspect  that  the  martyr  Apostle  was  fearful 
for  himself.  It  reads — does  this  last  letter  of  the  great 
Gentile  teacher — in  many  places  like  a  triumphant 
song  of  death.  It,  therefore,  appears  unnatural  to  in- 
troduce into  the  closing  words  of  the  Epistle  the 
■thought  of  the  Lord's. help  in  the  event  of  the  Apostle's 
losing  heart.  Far  better  is  it  to  supply  after  "  every 
evil  work  "  the  words  "  of  the  enemies,"  and  to  under- 
stand the  deliverance  which  the  Lord  will  accomplish 
for  him,  not  as  a  deliverance  from  any  shrinking  or 
timidity  unworthy  of  an  apostle  of  the  Lord,  not  even 
as  a  deliverance  from  the  martyr-death,  which  he 
knew  lay  before  him,  but  that  through  this  very  death, 
the  Lord  Jesus  would  deliver  him  from  all  weari- 
ness and  toil,  and  would  bring  him  safe  into  His 
heavenly  kingdom.  (See  Ps.  xxiii.  4.)  St.  Paul  before 
(PhiL  i.  23  had  expressed  a  longing  to  come  to  Christ 
through  death.  He  then  bursts  into  an  ascription  of 
praise  to  that  Lord  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  had  loved  so 
long  and  so  well,  and  who,  in  all  his  troubles  and  per- 
plexities, had  never  left  him  friendless.  For  a  similar 
■ascription  of  glory  to  the  Second  Person  of  the  ever- 
blessed  Trinity,  see  Heb.  xiii.  21.  (Comp.  also  Bom. 
Ix.  5.) 

(19)  Salute  Prisca  and  Aquila.— These  were 
two  of  St.  Paul's  earliest  friends  after  he  had  begun 
his  great  work  for  his  Master.  Originally  of  Pontus, 
they  had  taken  up  their  abode  at  Rome,  where  Aquila 
•exercised  his  trade  of  a  tent-maker. 

Driven  out  of  Rome  by  the  decree  of  Claudius,  which 
banished  the  Jews  from  the  capital,  they  came  to 
•Corinth,  where  St.  Paul  became  acquainted  with  them. 
But  they  were  evidently  Christians  when  St.  Paul  first 
met  them,  about  a.d.  51-2.  We  hear  of  them  in  com- 
pany with  St.  Paul  at  Corinth,  about  A.D.  52-3  (Acts 
xviii.  2);  at  Ephesus,  about  a.d.  55  (1  Cor.  xvi.  19); 
and  in  the  year  a.d.  58  St.  Paul  sends  greetings  to 
them  at  Rome  (Rom.  xvi.  3). 

They  were,  evidently,  among  the  many  active  and 
zealous  teachers  of  the  first  days  of  the  faith.  That 
they  possessed  great  ability  as  well  as  zeal  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  from  them  that  the  eloquent 
-and  trained  Alexandrian  master,  Apollos,  learnt  to  be  a 
Christian  (Acts  xviii.  26).  In  this  place,  and  in  several 
other  passages,  Prisca  (or  Priscilla)  is    named  before 


her  husband,  Aquila.  This  woidd  seem  to  hint  that  in 
this  case  the  woman  was  the  principal  worker  of  the 
two  in  the  cause  of  Christ.  She,  in  fact,  was  one  of 
that  band  of  devoted  holy  women  which  the  preaching 
of  Christ  and  His  disciples  had  called  into  existence: 
a  representative  of  the  great  class  of  noble  female 
workers  which  had  no  existence  before  Christ  told  the 
world  what  was  the  true  position  of  women — until  the 
same  divine  Master  taught  them  that  they,  too,  as  well 
as  men,  had  a  work  to  work  for  Him  here. 

And  the  household  of  Onesiphorus. —  St. 
Paul  may  have  been  aware  that  Onesiphorus  was 
absent  then  from  Ephesus ;  but  this  peculiar  greeting, 
taken  together  with  the  words  of  chap.  i.  16,  leads  us 
irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  this  friend  of  St. 
Paul's  was  dead  when  the  Epistle  was  written.  (See 
Notes  on  chap.  i.  16.) 

(29)  Erastus  abode  at  Corinth.— Better  rendered, 
remained  at  Corinth.  An  Erastus  is  mentioned  in 
Rom.  xvi.  23,  the  "chamberlain"  of  Corinth,  one  of 
the  Christian  congregation  of  that  city.  This  man 
was  probably  identical  with  him. 

Another  "  Erastus  "  appears  among  those  who  minis- 
tered to  St.  Paul  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  22).  Him  St. 
Paul  sent  on  missionary  work  into  Macedonia.  There 
were,  therefore,  among  St.  Paul's  friends  two  men  of 
this  name :  the  one  a  resident  official  personage  at 
Corinth ;  the  other  one  of  that  band  who  journeyed 
hither  and  thither  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith. 

But  Trophimus  have  I  left  at  Miletum 
sick. — Trophimus,  a  Gentile  Christian,  who  was  with 
St.  Paul  on  his  third  missionary  journey,  and  whom  the 
Apostle  was  accused  of  taking  into  the  Temple  at  Jeru- 
salem. It  was  this  accusation  on  the  part  of  the  Jews 
which  led  to  St.  Paul's  arrest  which  preceded  his  first 
long  imprisonment.  The  event  here  alluded  to  must 
have  taken  place  some  time  after  the  Apostle's  release 
from  the  first  imprisonment,  a.d.  63,  and,  probably,  in 
the  course  of  his  last  journey,  shortly  before  his  second 
arrest  and  imprisonment  at  Rome,  about  A.D.  66. 

Miletus  (not  "  Miletum  "),  a  seaport  of  Caria.  about 
thirty  miles  from  Ephesus,  once  a  city  of  great  renown, 
whence,  it  is  said,  eighty  colonies  had  proceeded ;  but  in 
the  days  of  St.  Paul  its  glories  were  already  on  tho 
wane.  It  is  now  famous  only  for  its  vast  ruined 
theatre.     (See  Acts  xx.  15.) 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  mention  of  Trophimus 
was  intended  to  clear  him  of  any  neglect.  "  Erastus," 
wrote  the  Apostle,  "remained  at  Corinth;  but  Tro- 
phimus' reason  for  not  coming  to  Rome  was  his  sick- 
ness." 

(2D  Do  thy  diligence  to  come  before  winter. 
Probably  this  was  added  to  hasten  his  coming.  If  he 
delayed,  the  season  of  the  year  would  put  off,  perhaps 
hinder  altogether,  his  voyage. 

Eubulus  greeteth  thee.— Of  this  Eubulus  nothing 
is  known. 
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And  Pudens,  and  Linus,  and  Claudia.— Of 

these,  Linus  was,  110  doubt,  the  first  of  the  long  line  of 
Bishops  of  Rome.  The  date  of  his  consecration  corre- 
sponds with  the  year  of  St.  Paul's  martyrdom,  a.d.  66. 
We  know,  from  this  greeting,  he  was  one  of  the  few 
"  faithful  "  to  his  old  master. 

It  is,  perhaps,  fair  to  assume,  though  of  course 
there  is  no  certainty  of  this,  that  the  consecration  of 
Linus  to  the  government  of  the  Roman  Church  as  its 


first  Bishop  was  one  of  the  dying  acta  done  br  the 

Apostle  Paul.  /"«•«•  «ow>  oj  um 

Some  commentators  identify  the  other  two  with 
Pudens  and  Claudia"  mentioned  by  Martial  (Jkj. 
grams,  iv.  13 ;  xi.  54).  Pudens  was  the  son  of  a  Roman 
senator;  to  Claudia,  Martial  gives  the  nam..  of  R^fr^ 
and  states  she  was  a  Briton.  The  dates  of  the  Epi- 
grams in  question  would  agree  with  the  ' ' 
It  is,  however,  only  a  supposition. 


EXCURSUS    ON   NOTES   TO    II.  TIMOTHY. 


ON  THE  WAT  IN  WHICH  "INSPIRATION   OF  GOD"  [2  Tim.  iii.  16]  WAS  UNDERSTOOD 

IN  THE  EARLY  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 

"See  and  ask  for  the  old  paths,  where  is  the  good  way,  and  walk  therein,  and  ye  shall  End  rest  for  your  took." 

-Jer.  vL  11 


The  question  of  "  inspiration  "  is  one  that  in  the  pre- 
sent day  often  is  the  subject  of  debate.  In  the  hot 
and  often  angry  controversies  on  this  subject  among 
us,  it  will  be  useful  and  interesting  to  see  what  were  the 
opinions  held  by  those  learned  and  devoted  men  living, 
many  of  them,  in  the  times  immediately  succeeding  the 
first  age  of  the  Faith,  when  those  walked  on  earth  who 
had  seen  and  conversed  with  the  Lord  Jesus.  We  will 
give  the  words  of  a  few  of  the  more  distinguished  of 
the  early  fathers  of  the  Faith,  selecting  them  from 
different  centres  of  Christianity. 

Our  quotations  begin  from  the  very  days  of  the 
Rome.  —  Clement  Apostles.  Clement,  mentioned  by 
Bishop  of  Rome,  a.d.'  St.  Paul  (Phil.  iv.  3),  who,  as  history 
70— 96-  tells  us,  was  the  second  Bishop  of 

Rome,  exhorts  his  readers  "  to  look  carefully  into  the 

a  *  n™  t?„  i   i-         Scriptures,  which  are  the  true  ut- 

Ad  Cor.  Ep.  l.  to.         ,       ?  \    ,       „  ,     _,    .  .     „        , 

terances  ot  the  Holy  Spirit ;     and 

in  another  place  in  the  same  writing  he  expressly  refers 
to  a  well-known  New  Testament  Epistle  thus : — "  Take 
. .  .  up  the  Epistle  of  the  blessed  Paul 

Aa  tor.  Ep.  i.  4,.  the  Apostle,  what  did  he  write  to 
you  in  the  beginning  [that  is,  in  the  first  days  of  the 

f Teaching]  of  the  gospel  ?  In  truth,  divinely  inspired 
TVfvfiaTtKus,  divimtus  inspiratus],  he  wrote  to  you 
Corinthians  about  himself,  and  Cephas,  and  Apollos,  be- 
cause justthen  factions  [party  spirit]  existed  among  you." 
Polycarp,  Bishop  of  Smyrna,  a  disciple  of  St.  John, 
Asia  Minor.— Polv-  m  ^ne  one  letter  we  possess  of  his, 
carp  of  Smyrna,  a.d.  tells  us  "that  neither  he  nor  any 
108-  like  him  is  able  to  attain  perfectly 

to  the  wisdom  of  the  blessed  and  glorious  Paul,  who, 
Ep.  to  Philippians,  when  he  was  with  you,  before  the 
^P-  ui-  men  who  were  then  living  taught 

the  word  of  truth  perfectly  and  surely." 

"  Let  us  love  the  prophets  "  (of  the  Old  Testament), 
Syria.— Ignatius  of  wrote  Ignatius,  Bishop  of  Antioch, 
Antioch,  a.d.  107.  the  pupil  of  St.  John,  to  the  con- 
gregations of  Philadelphia,  "because  they  proclaimed 
Ep.  to  Philad.,  cap.  the  gospel,  and  believed  in  Christ, 
and  waited  for  His  coming,  and 
through  their  faith  in  Him  were  saved."  "These 
Ep.  to  Magn.,  cap.  most  divine  prophets  lived  according 
V1,i-  to  Jesus  Christ,"  he  writes  to  the 

Church  of  Magnesia,  "  being  inspired  by  His  grace." 
Ep.  to  Romans,  cap.  Again  :  "  I  do  not  command  you 
lv  [Romans]  like  Peter  and  Paul :  they 

were  Apostles ;  I  am  a  condemned  man." 


Barnabas  (probably  not  the  friend  of  St.  Panl,  hut  a 
Egypt.— Barnabas  teacher  of  Alexandria  who  liv«l 
of  Alexandria,  pro-  some  seventy  or  eighty  rears  after 
bably  a.d.  110-160.  gt-  panl,8  ^jSSm  I  i  hie  well- 
known  letter,  speaks  there  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Old 
Testament  writings.     Writing  of  Ps.  xvii 

Ep.  Barnabas,  ix.  ^^  8aith  in  *»  proph.-t  j  "  and  of 
Ps.  xxxiii.  13,  "The  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  prophesieth ; "  and  in  another  place  he  telle  as 
Ep.  Barnabas,  x.  how  "the  prophets  received  their 
and  v-  gift  from  Christ  and  spoke  of  Him ;  * 

also  that  "Moses  spake  in  the  Spirit." 

This  writer,  several  of  whose  works  we  still  poeeeee, 
Rome  &  Ephesls.  was  a  scholar  and  think.-r  of  no 
Justin  Martyr,  a.d.  mean  order.  He  wrote  within  half 
1*0-150.  a  century  0f  St.  Johns  .l.-atd 

in  several  places  gives  us  his  view  of  the  in-piration 
of  the  divine  writings.  Referring  to  the  Okf  Teeta- 
Cohortatio  ad  Gen-  ment,  he  speaks  of  the  history  which 
**«■.  1*  Moses  wrote  by  divine  in*iiirv 

Apologia,  i.  U.  while  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Prophasy 

taught  us  through  the  instrumentality  of  Moses.  Oi 
David  and  of  Isaiah  he  writes  in  similar  terms 
Apologia,  i.  U,  &c. ;  (propheta  Isaias  dirvtUiu  aMatus 
i.  40 ;  i.  35.  o  spxritu  prophetico).     His  view,  of 

the  prophetic  office  is  remarkable.     "  We   mast  not 
suppose,"  he  writes,  "that  the  ex- 
Apologia.i.dS.  pregsions  go  forth    from   the  men 

who  are  inspired,  but  from  the  divine  word  which 
moves  them.  Speaking  of  the  writer*  of  the  Old 
Testament,  he  calls  them  "holy  men  who  required 
Cohortatio  ad  Gen-  ™  eloquence,  no  skill  in  »rgaa«. 
tiles,  8.  tative  speaking,  but  who  only  needed 

to  present  themselves  pure  f>r  tin-  Divine  > 
upon,  in  order  that  the  divine  plectrum  [an 
usually  of  gold  or  ivory,  used  for  striking  the  hjrreL 
coming  down  from  heaven,  acting  on  ju*t  men  as  » 
plectrum  on  a  lyre  or  harp,  miirht  reveal  to  as  the- 
knowledge  of  divine  and  heavenly  things." 

This  Athenian  philosopher,  who,  while  studying  the 
Athens.  -  Athena-  Holy  Script -ins  with  a  tief  rf 
goras,  a.d.  160-180.  refuting  Christianity,  was  converted 
by  the  very  writings  he  was  endeavouring  to  bring  into 
disrepute,  writes  (using  the  same  strange,  powerful 
metaphor  which  we  found  in  the  above  quotation  from 
Justin):  "The  prophets,  while  entran  ^u 

«    .  .  _       influence  of  the  Divine  b 
Leg.  pro  Christ.  8.  e  utterance  to  what  was  wrought 
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In  them — the  Spirit  using  them  as  instruments  as  a 
Hute-player  might  blow  a  flute." 

This  famous  writer  and  bishop  of  the  early  Church 
Lyons.  — Irenaeus,  was  connected  in  his  early  years 
a.d.  180.  with  Polycarp,  the  pupil  of  St.  John. 

He  (to  choose  one  out  of  many  passages  of  his 
writings  on  this  subject)  thus  writes  of  the  Apostles : — 
Contra  Hcer  iii  1  "  After  that  our  Lord  rose  from 
the  dead,  and  they  [the  Apostles] 
were  clothed  with  the  power  of  the  Spirit  from  on 
high,  they  were  filled  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all 
things."     "  The  Apostles,  being  the  disciples  of  truth, 

-,  .  „  ...  ,  are  beyond  all  falsehood,  though 
Contra  Hcer.  m.  5.       ,,  J   ,  ■,.  ,,'  f? 

they  speak  according  to  the  capacity 

of  their  hearers,  talking  blindly  with  the  blind." 

In  another  passage  this    Bishop  of  Lyons  of  the 

~  .  „  ..  „„  second  century  tells  us,  "  The  Scrip- 
Contra  Hcer.  u.  28.  _/._i  •  t.         n. 

tures  are  perfect,  inasmuch  as  they 

were  uttered  by  the  Word  of  God  and  His  Spirit." 

Tertullian,  perhaps  the  ablest — and,  had  it  not  been 
North  Africa:  *>r  hjs  unhappy  choice  in  later 
Carthage.— Tertul-  Me  of  a  wild  and  perverted  form 
lian,  a.d.  200.  0f    Christianity,    the    greatest— of 

the    Latin    fathers,    calls    the    Holy    Scriptures    the 
...  "  voices  of  God "  (voces  Dei).     In 

another  place  he  writes  that  "the 
four  Gospels  are  built  on  the  certain  basis  of  apostolical 
authority,  and  so  are  inspired  in  a  far  different  sense 
from  the  writings  of  the  spiritual  Christian.  All  the 
faithful,  it  is  true,  have  the  Spirit  of  God ;  but  all  are 
not  Apostles." 

Clement  of  Alexandria  was  master  of  the  catechetical 
Egypt-  Alexan-  8Chool  of  the  most  learned  city  of 
dri  a.— Clement,  the  world  at  the  end  of  the  second 
master  of  the  Cate-  century,  only  100  years  after  the 
chetical  School  of  ,  , ,  J '»  c,  ^  T  ,  J  -,  ,  ,,  . 
Alexandria,  a.d.  199  death  of  St.  John ;  and  taught  in 
—200.  his  famous  school — as  did  well-nigh 

all  the  early  fathers  of  Christianity — the  doctrine  of 
the  plenary  inspiration  of  Scripture.  "  It  was  by  the 
jp^  j  11  masters  of  Israel,"  wrote  Clement, 

"  that  God  led  men  properly  to  the 
Messiah — speaking  to  them  in  the  Law,  the  Psalms, 
and  the  Prophets.  .  .  The  word  of  God,  disregarding 
Protr  i  5  *ne  lifeless  instruments,   the    lyre 

and  the  harp,  reduces  to  harmony 
.  .  .  man,  and  through  that  many-voiced  instrument 
makes  melody  to  God,  and  says  to  man,  '  Thou  art  my 
harp,  my  flute,  my  temple :  my  harp,  from  the  har^ 
mony  [of  many  notes]  ;  my  flute,  from  the  Spirit  that 
breatheth  through  thee ;  my  temple,  from  the  word 
that  dwelleth  in  thee.'  Truly  of  man  the  Lord  wrought 
a  glorious  living  instrument,  after  the  fashion  of  His 
own  image — one  which  might  give  every  harmony  of 
God  tuneful  and  holy." 

Hippolytus,  Bishop  of  Portus(one  of  the  suburban  dis- 
Rome.  -  -  Hippolytus  tricts  of  Rome),  a  most  learned  and 
of  Portus,  a.d.  218.  distinguished  writer  of  the  Italian 
Church  of  the  early  part  of  the  third  century,  a  pupil 
of  Irengeus  of  Lyons,  in  one  of  his  treatises  preserved 
to  us,  expresses  himself  very  clearly  and  with  singular 
force  on  this  subject.  Speaking  of  the  Jewish  prophets, 
he  writes,  "  These  blessed  men  .  .  .  spake  not  only  of 
De  Antichristo,  2.  5*  past,  but  also  of  the  present  and 
future,  that  they  might  be  shown  to 
be  heralds  of  things  to  come,  not  for  a  time  merely,  but 
for  all  generations.  .  .  .  For  these  fathers,  having 
been  perfected  by  the  Spirit  of  Prophecy,  and  worthily 
honoured  by  the  "Word  Himself,  were  brought  to  an 
inner  harmony  like  instruments ;  and  having  the  Word 
within  them  to  strike  the  notes,  by  Him  they  were 


moved,  and  announced  that  which  God  wrote.  For 
they  did  not  speak  of  their  own  power,  be  well  assured, 
nor  proclaim  that  which  they  wished  themselves,  but 
first  they  were  rightly  endowed  with  wisdom  by  the 
Word,  and  afterwards  well  foretaught  of  the  future 
by  visions,  and  then,  when  thus  assured,  spake  that 
which  was  revealed  to  them  by  God." 

The  Church,  while  condemning  the  errors  into  which 
Alexandria.— .Ori-  the  greathearted  Origen  fell,  still 
gen,  a.d.  230.  reads  in  every  age  with  reverence 

and  admiration  his  marvellous  and  brilliant  teaching. 
It  will  be  well  to  close  this  short  paper  on  a  great 
subject  with  two  or  three  extracts  from  this  famous 
Alexandrian  master,   on  the   subject   of    inspiration : 

DePrincipus  lib  i     "The  Ho1^  SPirit  insPired  each  of 

^         .        ,  the  Saints,  Prophets,  and  Apostles. 

Procemvum,  4.  mi  r  0   .  • ,  A  . 

.  .  .  The  same  Spirit  was  present 

in  those  of  old  times  as  in  those  who  were  inspired 
at   the  coming  of   Christ."      "  Christ,   the    Word   of 

God,  was  in   Moses  and  the   pro- 

e  rinciptis,  i.  phets,  and  by  His  Spirit  they  spake 
Procemium,!.  ^    did    &n    things»      Again,    in 

his  work  against  Celsus,  he  writes  the  following 
wise  and  beautiful  words : — "  The  true  God  acted 
Contr.Celsum,vn.i.  on  the  prophets  to  enlighten  and 
strengthen  them,  and  not  to  cloud 
or  to  confuse  their  natural  powers  ....  for  the 
divine  messengers,  by  the  contact  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
with  their  soul,  so  to  speak,  gained  a  deeper  and 
a  clearer  intuition  of  spiritual  truth,  and  they  then 
became  more  perfect  men  as  well  as  wise  seers."  In 
one   of  his    homilies  Origen    does    not    hesitate   even 

Hom.inJer.xxi.2.     to,    «*    that     "there   is    nothing, 

whether    in    the    Law    or    in    the 

Prophets,  in  the  Evangelists  or  in  the  Apostles,  which 

does  not  descend  from  the  fulness  of  the  divine  majesty." 

This  gifted  teacher's  noble  words  on  the  way  in  which 

these  God-inspired  writings  should  be  read  deserve  to 

be  graven  on  the  heart  of   every  Christian  believer: 

Horn,  in  Ex.  xi.  "™>    must    read   them  with   pure 

hearts,   for  no    one   can    listen   to 

the  word  of   God   .    .   .   unless  he   be   holy  in  body 

and   spirit :    ...    no   one   can   enter  into  this  feast 

with  soiled  garments.     He  who  is  a  student  of  God's 

.  oracles   must  place   himself  under 

Horn,  in  Gen.  xi.  3.      fhe  teaching   of    God;    guch  a   one 

must    seek    their    meaning    by    inquiry,    discussion, 

examination,  and,  which  is  greatest,  by  prayer 

Prayer  is    the  most  necessary  qualification    for   the 

understanding  of   divine   things If,   then, 

,    „ we  read   the  Bible  with   patience, 

DePrincipus, iv.  16.    prayer>  and  faith.  if  we  ever  strive 

after  a  more  perfect  knowledge,  and  yet  remain  content 
in  some  things  to  know  only  in  part — even  as  pro- 
phets and  apostles,  saints  and  angels,  attain  not  to 
an  understanding  of  all  things — our  patience  will 
be  rewarded,  our  prayer  answered,  and  our  faith  in- 
creased. So  let  us  not  be  weary  in  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures  which  we  do  not  understand, 
Horn,  m  Jos.  xx.         ^  ^  ^  ^  untQ  ug  according  to 

our  faith,  by  which  we  believe  that  all  Scripture,  beiny  in- 
spired by  God,  isprofitable  "  (Origen,  quoted  by  Westcott). 

[For  many  other  early  patristic  references  on  this 
subject  of  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  the  first  days 
on  the  subject  of  the  "  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures," 
see  the  exhaustive  paper  of  the  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity  (Cambridge),  Canon  Westcott,  in  his  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels,  Appendix  C,  pp.  383 
— 423,  upon  which  this  short  Excursus  is  mainly  oased.] 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE      EPISTLE      OF     PAUL     TO 


TITUS. 


I.  Titus. — Among  the  early  Christian  leaders  of  the 
school  of  Paul,  Titus,  to  whom  one  of  the  three  Pastoral 
Epistles  of  the  Gentile  Apostle  was  addressed,  must 
have  occupied  a  prominent  position.  For  some  unknown 
reason  his  name  never  occurs  in  the  Acts  (save, 
perhaps,  in  the  doubtful  reference,  Acts  xviii.  7,  on 
which  see  below) ;  but  from  a  few  scattered  notices  in 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  we  are  able  to  gather  some 
notion  of  the  work  and  influence  of  this  distinguished 
and  able  teacher  of  the  first  days. 

The  silence  of  St.  Luke  in  the  Acts  with  reference 
to  one  who  evidently  played  so  important  a  part  in  the 
days  when  the  foundations  of  the  Christian  Church 
were  being  laid,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  inquiry 
Attempts  have  been  made,  but  with  little  success,  to 
identify  Titus  with  one  or  other  of  the  characters  pro- 
minent in  the  Acts  story — with  Luke  himself,  for 
instance,  or  Silvanus  (Silas).  The  only  possible  identi- 
fication, however,  is  with  the  "Justus  "of  Acts  xviii.  7, 
to  which  name,  in  some  of  the  older  authorities,  the 
name  "  Titus  "  is  prefixed.  The  circumstances,  as  far 
as  we  know  them,  connected  with  Justus  would  fit  in 
with  this  identification.  This  Justus  was,  like  Titus, 
closely  connected  with  Corinth ;  and,  like  Titus  too, 
was  an  uncircumcised  Gentile,  attending  the  Jewish 
services  as  a  proselyte  of  the  gate.  That  these  two 
were  identical  is  possible,  but  nothing  more. 

Titus  was  of  Gentile  parentage,  and  probably  a  native 
of  Antioch — the  great  centre  of  that  early  Gentile 
Christianity  of  which  St  Paid  was  the  first  teacher, 
and,  under  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  founder.  Some  time 
before  a.d.  50 — 51  the  master  and  scholar  had  come 
together.  In  that  year  he  accompanied  Barnabas  and 
St.  Paul  to  the  council  of  Apostles  and  elders  which 
was  convened  at  Jerusalem  to  consider  the  question  of 
the  general  obligations  of  the  Mosaic  law.  The  result 
was  the  drawing  up  of  the  charter  of  Gentile  freedom 
from  all  the  restraints  of  the  Jewish  law.  (See  Acts  xv. ; 
Gal.  ii.  1—3.)  From  this  time  (a.d.  50—51)  the  glad 
tidings  that  Christ  was  indeed  a  Light  to  the  Gentiles 
(Isa.  xlix.  6)  spread  through  Asia,  North  Africa,  and 
Europe  with  a  strange  and  marvellous  rapidity.  There 
is  no  doubt,  from  the  scattered  notices  in  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul,  that  Titus  was  one  of  the  most  active 
agents  in  the  promulgation  of  the  gospel  story  among 
the  peoples  that  had  hitherto  sat  in  darkness  and  in  the 
shadow  of  death. 


The  following  table  will  give  some  idea  of  Titos 

connection  with  St.  Paul : — 


Date. 


Emperor 
of  Rome. 


Before         Claudius. 
A.D.  50—51 


50-51 


54-55 


56 


65—66 
66-67 


Nero. 


Titus  meets  with  and  i» 

by  St.  Paul  at  Antioch  in  the  faith. 
(Comp.  Tit.  i.  4 :  "  My  own  son  in 
the  faith.") 

Titus  accompanies  St.  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas to  the  council  of  Apostle* 
and  elders  at  Jerusalem  (Acta  xt.  ; 
Gal.  ii.  1). 

Probably  with  St.  Paul  during  part 
of  his  second  missionary  journey. 
He  is  evidently  well  known  to  the 
Galatians,  from  the  familiar  refer- 
ence to  him  in  the  Epistle  to  that 
Church.  Perhaje  he  is  alluded  to 
in  GaL  iii.  5. 

With  St.  Paul  at  Ephesua.  Thence 
sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Corinth, 
probably  bearer  of  the  First  KpistW 
to  the  Corinthians  (2  Cor.  xM.  IS). 

With  St.  Paul  in  Macedonia  (*  One. 
vii.  6—15),  and  ]>erhaps  with  St. 
Paul  at  Corinth,  if  identical  with 
Justus,  according  to  the  reading  of 
some  of  the  older  authorities. 

Titus  is  su;>erintendinf  presbyter  in 

At  Rome  with  St.  Paul;  thenee 
sent  to  Dalmatia  (2  Tim.  iv 

[Tradition  speaks  of  Titus  as  retort- 
ing from  Dalmatia  to  Crete,  where 
he  died  in  extreme  old  age,  as  Arch- 
bishop  of  Gortyns-J 


Titus,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  Gentile— wag  the  one 
chosen  by  the  great  Apostle  in  very  early  days  an  the 
example  of  Christian  freedom  from  Jewish  ntes  and 
customs.  At  first  the  pupil  then  the  *™°  **• 
Paul,  we  find  him,  in  the  brief  notices  in  the  £pMtlM, 
evidently  occupying  a  position  quite  indenendent  of  .and 
in  no  wise  subject  to,  his  old  master  He  is  St  Paalj 
"brother,"  "companion,"  " feUow-labourer  (-  Cor. 
viii  22  °3)-  St.  Paul's  trusted  and  honoured  friend. 
His  mission's  of  investigation  and  love,  hie  arrange- 
ments  for  the  famous  collection  for  the  poorsaints  at 
Jerusalem,  were  apparently  undertaken  spontaneously, 
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TITUS. 


rather  than  by  the  direction  of  a  superior  and  elder 
officer  of  the  Church.  (See,  for  instance,  2  Cor.  viii. 
6,  16,  17.)  Now  the  Acts  is  confessedly  a  very  early 
writing,  and  must  have  been  put  forth  not  later  than 
a.d.  62 — 63 ;  would  it  not  be  very  probable  that,  in 
such  a  work,  so  prominent  a  Gentile,  who  had  publicly, 
with  St.  Paul's  consent,  held  himself  free  from  all 
Jewish  restraints,  and  by  his  prominent  example 
preached  the  perfect  equality  of  the  Gentiles  in  the 
kingdom  of  God — would  it  not  be  very  probable  that 
in  the  Acts  the  name  and  work  of  such  a  person  would 
be  omitted  ?  The  fierce  hostility  of  a  large  section  of  the 
Jewish  race  to  St.  Paul  on  account  of  this  very  teach- 
ing of  equality  is  well  known :  it  probably  compassed  in 
the  end  his  death.  The  gentle,  loving  spirit  of  St. 
Luke  while  telling  the  story  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Christian  Church  with  scrupulous  accuracy,  would  be 
likely  to  avoid  such  passages  of  the  early  history  which 
would  tend  to  alienate  any.  (He  never,  for  instance, 
hints  at  such  scenes  as  the  Galatian  Epistle,  chap,  ii., 
relates  so  graphically.)  This  same  spirit,  which  ever 
sought  to  win  rather  than  to  alienate,  induced  him, 
perhaps,  to  avoid  the  mention  of  the  famous  Gentile 
leader  Titus  at  a  period  when  the  fierce  hostility  of  the 
Christians  of  the  Circumcision  was  endeavouring  to 
compass  the  fall  of  St.  Paul  and  the  disruption  of  the 
school  of  Gentile  Christianity. 

The  Holy  Spirit  loves  to  work,  we  know,  by  purely 
human  instruments — now  by  the  tender  conciliatory 
pen  of  a  Luke — now  by  the  fiery  zeal  of  a  Paul,  which 
refuses  to  recognise  danger,  or  to  acknowledge  the 
possibility  of  failure. 

Later  on  the  appointment  of  the  brilliant  and  suc- 
cessful Gentile  organiser  to  the  chief  superintendence 
of  the  churches  of  Crete  was  one  of  singular  fitness. 
"There  was,"  as  it  has  been  well  said,  "a  strange 
blending  of  races  and  religions"  in  the  island  which 
boasted  the  possession  of  the  birthplace  of  Zens 
(Jupiter),  and  rejoiced  in  the  vile  mysteries  practised 
in  the  worship  of  Dionysus  (Bacchus).  There  were 
many  Jews  we  know  at  Crete,  but  the  Gentile  popula- 
tion, of  course,  far  outnumbered  them.  The  congre- 
gation seem  to  have  been  numerous  and  full  of  life,  but 
disorganised  and  troubled  with  disorder,  misrule,  and 
even  dishonoured  with  many  an  excess  utterly  at 
variance  with  their  Christian  profession.  Who  so  fitted 
to  restore  order  and  to  enforce  a  sterner  rule  in  such 
communities  as  the  friend  of  St.  Paul,  who  had 
worked  already  so  great  a  work  among  the  turbulent  and 
licentious  Christians  of  Corinth,  and  had  persuaded  by 
his  marvellous  skill  so  many  Gentile  congregations 
to  unite  in  helping  with  a  generous  liberality  the 
pressing  needs  of  their  proud  and  haughty  Jewish 


brethren  who  disdained  them?  (See  the  Note  on 
chap.  i.  4.) 

After  the  year  A.D.  65 — 66  the  story  of  Titus  is  un- 
certain.  We  know  he  rejoined  the  Apostle  at  Rome, 
and  left  him  again  for  Dalmatia  (2  Tim.  iv.  10). 

Then  traditionary  recollections  which  lingered  in 
Crete  tell  us  how  he  returned  from  Dalmatia  to  the 
island,  where  he  worked  long  and  presided  over  the 
churches,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age.  The  church 
of  Megalo-Castron,  in  the  north  of  the  island,  was 
dedicated  to  him.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  his  name  was 
still  revered,  and  his  memory  honoured.  The  name  of 
Titus  was  the  watchword  of  the  Cretans  when  they 
fought  against  the  Venetians,  who  came  under  the 
standard  of  St.  Mark.  The  Venetians  themselves, 
when  here,  seem  to  have  transferred  to  him  part  of  that 
respect  which  elsewhere  would  probably  have  been 
manifested  for  St.  Mark  alone.  During  the  celebration 
of  several  great  festivals  of  the  Church  the  response  of 
the  Latin  clergy  of  Crete,  after  the  prayer  for  the  Doge 
of  Venice,  was,  Sancte  Marce  tu  nos  adjuva ;  but  after 
that  for  the  Duke  of  Candia,  Sancte  Tite  tu  nos 
adjuva  (Pashley's  Travels  in  Crete,  quoted  by  Cony- 
beare  and  Howson,  St.  Paul). 

LT.  Contents  of  the  Epistle.— After  a  formal 
salutation  and  greeting  St.  Paul  reminds  Titus  of  his 
special  work  in  Crete,  viz.,  that  the  government  of  the 
various  churches  must  be  properly  organised — a  body  of 
elders,  or  presbyters,  must  be  ordained  and  set  over  the 
congregation.  The  qualifications  of  these  officers  are 
then  detailed.  They  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  moral 
nature,  but  these  elders  must  also  possess  the  power 
necessary  for  teaching  and  influencing  such  a  people  as 
were  the  Cretans  (chap.  i.  1 — 16).  St.  Paul  passes  on  to 
the  special  kind  of  instruction  Titus  and  the  elders  must 
impart  to  men  and  women  of  varied  ages,  sexes,  and 
ranks  in  the  Cretan  churches — to  aged  men,  to  aged 
women,  to  the  young  of  both  sexes,  to  slaves — and  then 
proceeds  to  show  the  reason  why  such  instruction  must 
be  given.  God's  grace,  he  says,  has  appeared  in  the 
work  of  redemption,  bringing  salvation  to  all — old  or 
young,  free  or  slaves  (chap.  ii.  1 — 15).  St.  Paul  now 
points  out  to  Titus  how  the  Christian  community  must 
conduct  themselves  towards  the  heathen  world.  There 
must  be  no  thought  of  rebellion  among  the  worshippers 
of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Again  he  enforces  these  solemn 
admonitions  by  an  appeal  to  the  loftiest  Christian  truths. 
He  closes  his  Letter  by  reminding  his  friend  that 
this  practical  teaching,  based  on  gospel  truth,  must 
be  the  standard  of  instruction;  no  time  must  be  wasted 
on  useless  theological  questions.  A  few  personal 
requests  are  added  (chap.  iii.  1 — 15). 
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THE     EPISTLE    OP    PAUL    TO 

TITUS. 


CHAPTEE  I.— d)  Paul,  a  servant  of 
Ch  i  1—4  God,  and  an  apostle  of 
Apostolic  ad-  Jesus  Christ,  according  to 
dress  and  bless-  the  faith  of  God's  elect, 
and  the  acknowledging  of 
the  truth  which  is  after  godliness;  W  in1 


1  Or, /or. 


hope  of  eternal  life,  which  God,  that 
cannot  lie,  promised  before  the  w 
began;  <3)  but  hath  in  due  times  mani- 
fested his  word  through  preaching,  w  1 1  i .  •  1 1 
is  committed  unto  me  according  to  the 
commandment    of   God    our    Saviour; 


(!)  Paul,  a  servant  of  God,  and  an  apostle  of 
Jesus  Christ.— The  titles  here  assumed  by  St.  Paul  in 
his  introductory  greeting  are  in  some  respects  slightly 
different  to  any  of  his  usual  designations.  In  the  other 
two  so-called  Pastoral  Epistles  addressed  to  Timothy, 
St.  Paul  simply  styles  himself  "  an  Apostle  of  Jesus 
Christ."  Possibly,  the  longer  and  more  formal  title  is 
here  adopted  because  his  relations  were  hardly  ever  of 
so  intimate  a  character  with  Titus  as  with  Timothy; 
the  latter  would  seem  to  have  held  the  position  of  St. 
Paul's  adopted  son.  (See  Note  below  on  verse  4,  "  To 
Titus.") 

According  to  the  faith  of  God's  elect.— The 
English  version  here  entirely  fails  to  give  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Greek  preposition.  The  rendering  should 
be,  "for  (the  furtherance  of)  the  faith,"  or,  in  other 
words,  "the  object  of  my  (Paul's)  apostleship  was, 
that  through  my  instrumentality  the  chosen  of  God 
should  believe."  The  whole  question  respecting  these 
"  elect,"  or  "  chosen  of  God,"  is  surrounded  with  deep 
mystery ;  three  or  four  guiding  thoughts  may,  however, 
be  safely  laid  down.  (1)  In  the  visible  world  such 
an  apparently  arbitrary  election  to  special  privileges, 
fortune,  happiness,  utterly  irrespective,  in  the  first 
instance,  of  individual  merit,  does  exist.  This  is  clear 
to  all  of  us.  (2)  In  grace  we  are  distinctly  told  re- 
peatedly that  a  similar  election  exists,  and  our  own 
observation  certainly  coincides  here  with  revelation. 
(3)  Such  election  in  no  case  seemingly  affects  our 
position  here  as  free  agents ;  surrounded  with  the  most 
precious  privileges,  gifted  with  much  knowledge,  it  is 
possible,  as  we,  alas,  too  often  see,  deliberately  to  refuse 
the  good  and  to  choose  the  evil.  (4)  All  such  allusions 
to  the  "elect"  as,  for  instance,  the  one  here  before  us, 
are  intended,  not  as  a  stumbling-block  for  the  believer, 
but  as  a  comfort  for  the  faithful,  struggling  man  of 
God,  for  it  tells  him  how  the  Eternal  "before  the  ages" 
had  chosen  him  to  be  His  servant. 

And  the  acknowledging  of  ths  truth  which 
is  after  godliness.— More  accurately  rendered,  and 
the  full  knowledge  of  the  truth  which  is  designed  for 
godliness,  or,  which  leadeth  to  godliness.  Here  the 
further  purpose  of  St.  Paul's  apostleship  is  specified. 
St.  Paul  was  appointed  an  Apostle  that  through  him  the 
elect  of  God  might  believe  and  heed  "  the  truth  " — that 
truth,  the  knowledge  of  which  produces  as  its  fruit  in 
the  individual  a  holy,  useful  life. 

(2>  In  hope  of  eternal  life.— Better  translated, 
resting  on  the  hope  of  eternal  life.      The  connection  of 


the  preceding  clauses  with  these  words  has  been  well 
summed  up :  "  The  Apostle's  calling  had  for  its  object 
the  faith  of  the  elect  and  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  i 
and  the  basis  on  which  all  this  rested  was  the  hope  of 
eternal  life." 

Which  God,  that  cannot  lie.— Possibly,  thi* 
singular  and  strong  expression  was  chosen  with  reference 
to  the  peculiar  vice  of  the  Cretans,  over  whose  Chur.-h 
Titus  was  then  presiding.  (See  verse  12:  "One  of 
themselves,  even  a  prophet  of  their  own,  said.  The 
Cretians  are  alway  liars") 

Promised  before  the  world  began.— More  ac- 
curately rendered,  from  eternal  ages.  (See  2  Tim.  i.  9.) 
The  promise  of  eternal  life  was  the  result  of  a  divine 
purpose  fixed  from  eternity. 

(3)  But  hath  in  due  times.— Or  better,  but 
in  his  own  seasons — that  is,  in  the  fitting  season 
fixed  by  Him  for  the  manifestation. 

Manifested  his  word.— That  is,  His  gospel  (Sea 
Rom.  xvi  25.) 

Through  preaching.— Or,  t'n  the  preaching.  Paul 
does  not  shrink  from  calling  his  preaching  the  vehicle 
in  which  the  Word  or  the  gospel  of  God  was  to  be 

Eublicly  manifested,   because   he  was  conscious  that 
e  was  divinely  instructed  in  the  secrets  of  the  eternal 
counsels. 

Which  is  committed  unto  me.— Literally,  with 
which  I  was  entrusted. 

According  to  the  commandment  of  God  our 
Saviour. — The  commandment  caim-  to  St.  Paul  direct 
from  God ;  we  have  several  intimations  of  this.  Amongst 
others,  on  the  Damascus  road,  when  the  Lord  appeared 
to  him;  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem;  in  the  ship. 
during  the  memorable  voyage  which  ended  with  ak»- 
wreck;  in  the  visions  mentioned  in  2  Cor.  xii.  1— 9. 
St.  Panl  dwells  with  emphasis  on  the  thought  that  hr  tra* 
entrusted  with  the  preaching  of  the  gospd  acoordingto 
the  commandment  of  God.  The  work  was  not  «»«*- 
taken  by  him,  from  any  will  or  wish  of  his  own.  God 
our  Saviour"  in  this  'place,  as  in  1  Tim.  i.  1,  mnat  be 
understood  as  "  God  the  Father."  The  Firnt  Parana 
of  the  blessed  Trinity  fitly  possesses  the  title  of  oar 
Saviour,"  because  through  the  death  of  His  dear  aon 
He  redeemed  us  from  death  and  ™*™>VBbem<X 
eternal  life.  The  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity  *J  "to- 
wise  a  possessor  of  the  title,  because  He  shed  Mis 
blood  as  the  price  of  our  redemption.  The  epithet  of 
"Saviour"— the  title  just  given  to  the  Father,  m  he 
very  next  verse  ascribed  to  the  "Son"— is  one  of  tha 
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Opening  Greetings 


TITUS,   I. 


to  Titus. 


<4>  to  Titus,   mine  own   son  after  the 
common  faith :  Grace,  mercy,  and  peace, 


from  God  the  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesns 
Christ  our  Saviour.     ^  For  this  cause 


many  indications  we  possess  of  St.  Paul's  belief  that  the 
Son  was  equal  to  the  Father  as  touching  His  Godhead. 

(4)  To  Titus. — We  know  comparatively  little  of 
Titus'  earlier  career.  In  the  Acts  he,  singularly 
enough,  is  never  mentioned;  for  what  knowledge  of 
him  we  possess  we  are  entirely  dependent  upon  a  few 
casual  allusions  to  him  in  the  Epistles.  This  presbyter, 
in  charge  of  the  Cretan  Church,  was  a  Greek,  the 
son  of  Gentile  parents,  and  uncircumcised.  It  has 
been  suggested,  but  upon  very  slight  grounds,  that  his 
family  was  resident  at  Antioch  in  Syria.  He  owed  his 
conversion  to  Christianity  to  St.  Paul,  with  whom  ever 
after  he  seems  to  have  been  connected  by  ties  of  in- 
timate friendship,  though  he  was  by  no  means  the 
Apostle's  constant  companion,  as  was  Timothy,  or  Silas, 
or  Luke.  He  was  with  St.  Paul  and  Barnabas  when 
they  went  up  together  to  Jerusalem  to  plead  for  Gentile 
liberty ;  but  in  no  other  of  the  journeys  of  St.  Paul  is 
he  directly  mentioned  as  one  of  the  companions  of  the 
Apostle.  Only  during  the  Apostle's  long  residence  at 
Ephesus  (nearly  three  years)  Titus  appears  to  have  been, 
tor  at  least  part  of  the  time,  closely  associated  with 
St.  Paul,  and  his  confidant  in  his  complicated  relations 
with  foreign  churches.  It  is  clear  that  during  this  long 
Ephesian  residence  he  was  drawn  into  close  and  intimate 
friendship  with  St.  Paul,  who  then  had  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  Titus'  varied  powers  and 
evident  skill  in  administration  and  in  dealing  with  men 
and  women. 

From  the  several  casual  notices  in  the  Second  Corin- 
thian Epistle,  we  gather  considerable  insight  into  the 
character  and  powers  of  the  Gentile  convert.  The 
Church  of  Corinth  was  perhaps  the  largest  and  most 
wealthy  of  all  the  churches  founded  by  St.  Paul.  It 
was  soon,  however,  rent  asunder  by  party  divisions,  and 
was  ever  distracted  and  disturbed  by  moral  disorders 
among  its  members.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  the  great 
Greek  congregation  of  believers  was  full  of  life 
and  zeal  and  earnestness,  ready  evidently  to  make  the 
greatest  sacrifices  for  its  Master's  cause.  Delegated 
apparently  by  St.  Paul  to  restore  order  and  to  intro- 
duce a  severer  discipline  in  this  great  and  turbulent 
Christian  centre — the  example  for  good  or  for  evil 
to  so  many  smaller  and  less  important  churches — 
Titus  seems  to  have  fulfilled  with  rare  tact,  and  with 
admirable  prudence  and  wisdom,  his  difficult  mission. 
Amongst  other  works,  he  apparently  completed  the 
collection  St.  Paul  had  set  on  foot  in  the  various  Gentile 
churches  for  the  poor  Jewish  Christians  at  Jerusalem. 
His  services,  assisting  materially  to  bring  this  famous 
work  of  charity  to  a  successful  issue,  seem  not  to  have 
been  the  least  among  his  titles  to  St.  Paul's  friendship 
and  high  esteem.  The  great  importance  and  difficult 
nature  of  this  collection  for  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusa- 
lem are  little  understood  or  thought  of  now.  Three 
weighty  points  connected  with  it  deserve  mention,  as 
Titus'  special  task  it  probably  was  to  complete  and  bring 
it  to  a  successful  issue.  (1)  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  public  relief  fund  ever  collected  to  help  a  foreign 
and  a  strange  race — the  first  of  a  long  line  of  gallant 
acts  of  self-sacrifice  men  have  made  for  men  for  Christ's 
sake;  but  when  Titus,  at  St.  Paul's  bidding,  took 
charge  of  it,  it  was  a  thing  unheard  of  in  the  Pagan 
world.  Hence  the  many  obstacles  which  appear  to  have 
cropped  up  so  perpetually  during  the  collection.  (2)  It 
was  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  offered  by  Gentile 


to  Jew.  It  was  the  welding  together,  by  an  unprece- 
dented act  of  kindness,  of  the  two  opposing  and  hostile 
elements  of  Christendom  into  one  Church.  (3)  It  was 
the  silent  yet  eloquent  protest  of  St.  Paul  and  his  school 
against  the  attempted  communism  of  the  Church  of  the 
very  first  days — that  fatal  misunderstanding  of  some 
of  the  Master's  words  which  had  brought  ruin  and 
poverty  on  the  Jerusalem  Christians.  Titus  acted  as 
St.  Paul's  commissioner  in  the  matter — which  he  evi- 
dently successfully  completed.  We  know  nothing  of 
his  work  and  employment  from  this  period,  a.d.  57,  until 
the  date  of  this  Epistle,  a.d.  65 — 66,  early  Christian 
history  being  silent  respecting  him.  In  these  nine  years 
of  restless  activity  and  burning  zeal  on  the  part  of  the 
Christian  leaders,  Titus,  no  doubt,  did  his  part  without 
falling  short  of  his  early  promise ;  as  we  find  him 
again,  in  the  last  years  of  his  old  master,  occupying  in 
the  Christian  community  a  post  so  high  and  responsible 
as  that  of  chief  presbyter  of  the  churches  of  the 
wealthy  and  populous  island  of  Crete. 

Mine  own  son. — Alluding,  no  doubt,  to  the  relation 
between  them  in  religion.  St.  Paul  converted  Titus  to 
the  faith,  and  ever  after  Titus  stood  to  St.  Paul  in  the 
position  of  a  son  in  the  faith,  without  being  to  liim 
what  Timothy  was  for  so  long  a  time — his  constant 
companion.  Titus  still  evidently  (see  preceding  Note) 
filled  with  St.  Paul  the  position  of  one  of  his  most 
trusty  disciples,  of  one  who  knew  the  inmost  thoughts 
of  his  master.  The  tone  of  the  Epistle  to  Titus  is 
somewhat  different  from  St.  Paul's  Letter  to  Timothy 
There  was  evidently  a  greater  intimacy  between  St. 
Paul  and  Timothy  than  between  the  Apostle  and 
Titus. 

Grace,  mercy,  and  peace  .  .  .—Many  of  the  older 
authorities  omit  "  mercy."      (See  Notes  on  1  Tim.  i.  2.) 

Our  Saviour. — This  expression  is  a  rare  one.  We 
find  it  only  in  these  Pastoral  Letters.  (See  Note  above 
on  St.  Paul's  using  it  also  of  the  "  Father.") 

(5)  For  this  cause  left  I  thee  in  Crete.—  The 
"  cause  "  is  discussed  below.  Crete — over  whose  Chris- 
tian population  Titus  had  been  placed  by  St.  Paul — was 
a  well-known  large  and  populous  island  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  lies  geographically  further  south  than  any 
of  the  European  islands,  and,  roughly  speaking,  almost 
at  an  equal  distance  from  each  of  the  three  Old  World 
continents — Europe.  Asia,  Africa.  We  identify  it  with 
the  Caphtor  of  the  Old  Testament  (Dent."  ii.  23: 
Jer.  xlvii.  4 ;  Amos  ix.  7).  In  modern  times  it  is 
known  by  us  as  Candia.  Very  early  it  was  the  scene  of 
an  advanced  civilisation.  In  the  Odyssey  it  is  mentioned 
as  possessing  ninety  cities;  in  the  Iliad  as  many  as  one 
hundred.  Metellus  added  it,  B.C.  69,  to  the  Roman 
dominion.  In  the  days  of  Augustus  it  was  united  into 
one  province  with  Cyrene.  It  abounded  with  Jews  of 
wealth  and  influence ;  this  we  learn  from  the  testimony 
of  Philo  and  of  Josephus.  It  probably  received  the 
gospel  from  some  of  those  of  "  Crete  "  who  we  are  ex- 
pressly told  were  present  when  the  Spirit  was  poured 
on  the  Apostles  on  the  first  Pentecost  after  the  Resur- 
rection (Acts  ii.  11).  The  apparently  flourishing  state 
of  Christianity  on  the  island  at  this  time  was  in  great 
measure,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  residence  and  labours 
among  them  of  the  Apostle  St.  Paul,  whose  work 
appears  to  have  been  mainly  directed  to  preaching  the 
gospel  and  to  increasing  the  number  of  the  converts, 
which,   from  the  wording   of  verse  5,  was  evidently 
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Purpose  for  which  Titus  was  left  TITUS,    I. 

left  I  thee  in -Crete,  that  thou  shouldest 

Chap.   i.   5—9.  se*    ^    or&er    the    things 
The  duties  of  that  are  wanting,1  and  or- 

fi°K  dain  elders  in  every  city, 
Church.  as  I  had  appointed  thee: 


tn  CreU—to  ordain  Elder* 

(6)  if  any  be   blameless,   tin-   husband 
of  one  wife,  having  faithful   child 
not  accused  of  riot,  or  unrul\.  I    t 

a   bishop   must  be    blameless,  as    tl». 
steward  of    God;    not    selfwilled,   not 


very  great,  elders  (presbyters)  being  required  in  every 
city. 

The  task  of  organising  the  Church  had  been  left  for 
a  season.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  circumstance  which 
summoned  the  old  Apostle  from  the  scene  of  what 
seems  to  have  been  most  successful  labours.  He  left 
behind  him  one  of  the  ablest  of  his  disciples,  Titus — a 
tried  and  well-known  Christian  leader  of  the  second 
half  of  the  first  century — to  organise  the  church  life 
and  to  regulate  the  teaching  of  the  powerful  and  nu- 
merous Christian  community  of  Crete. 

The  Epistle  addressed  to  Titus  contains  the  formal 
credentials  of  his  high  office,  stamping  all  his  acts 
with  the  great  name  and  authority  of  St.  Paul;  hence 
the  careful  and  elaborate  phraseology  of  the  first  four 
verses.  Though  addi-essed  to  one,  they  would  have  to 
be  referred  to  and  read  often  among  the  elders  (pres- 
byters) and  deacons  in  the  various  churches.  St.  Paul 
wrote  the  Letter,  we  are  told,  when  on  his  way  to  Nicop- 
olis  to  winter ;  we  believe,  soon  after  his  arrival  there 
he  was  arrested  and  sent  to  Rome  to  die.  The  date  of 
this  Letter,  then,  would  be  a.d.  65  or  66,  and  was  proba- 
bly written  from  some  place  in  Asia  Minor — perhaps 
Ephesus. 

That  thou  shouldest  set  in  order  the  things 
that  are  wanting.  —  These  words  explain  the 
"  cause  "  of  Titus'  appointment  in  Crete.  The  "  things 
that  are  wanting  "  were  what  St.  Paul  meant,  no  doubt, 
to  have  done  himself,  but  was  prevented  by  being 
hurried  away — for  him  the  end  was  nigh  at  hand.  These 
"  things  "  were  want  of  church  officials,  lack  of  church 
government,  want  of  cohesion  between  the  churches  of 
the  island — in  a  word,  there  was  plenty  of  Christian 
life,  but  no  Christian  organisation  as  yet  in  Crete.  It 
was  rather  a  number  of  Christian  brotherhoods  than 
one. 

And  ordain  elders  in  every  city. — The  num- 
ber of  presbyters  in  each  town  or  city  is  not  specified, 
but  is  left  to  Titus'  judgment.  "We  know  that  in  some 
churches  there  Avere  certainly  several  of  these  presbyters 
(see  Acts  xiv.  23 ;  xv.  22).  The  words  "  in  every  city  " 
point  to  the  wide  extension  of  Christianity  at  that  early 
period  in  Crete. 

As  I  had  appointed  thee.— Or  better,  as  I  gave 
thee  directions.  These  presbyters  were  to  be  most 
carefully  selected,  according  to  the  special  instructions 
Titus  must  remember  St.  Paul  giving  him  in  this  im- 
portant matter  on  some  previous  occasion.  The  more 
urgent  of  these  qualifications  for  the  presbyteral  rank 
the  Apostle  now  repeats  for  Titus'  guidance. 

(6)  If  any  be  blameless.— The  candidate  for  the 
holy  office  must  have  naught  laid  to  his  charge  ;  he  must 
be  of  such  a  character  that  no  one  could  bring  a  rea- 
sonable accusation  against  him.  Blameless  must  be  his 
life,  spotless  his  name.  As  it  has  been  well  said,  "the 
office  of  presbyter  must  never  be  allowed  to  cover  or 
condone  damaged  reputations." 

The  husband  of  one  wife.— See  Notes  on  1  Tim. 
Ui.  2. 

Having  faithful  children.  —  Better,  believing 
children.  In  searching  out  these  presbyters,  whose 
charge   would  involve  so  many  and  such  responsible 


duties,  Titus  must  look  for  men  of  rip©  age.  There 
were  even  grave  objections  to  the  appointment  of  the 
comparatively  young  to  this  office.  We  have  aeen  how 
anxious  St.  Paul  was  for  Timothy,  his  well-known  and 
trusted  friend,  on  account  of  his  want  of  yean.  Timothy 
must  have  been  at  least  approaching  forty  yean  of  ag«* 
when  St.  Paul  warned  him  so  earnestly  of  his  behaviour 
and  his  life,  "  Let  no  man  despise  thy  youth."  These 
presiding  Cretan  elders  should  be  married  men,  with 
children  already,  so  to  speak,  grown  np. 

These  requirements  evidently  show  that  Christianity 
had  been  established  in  Crete  for  a  very  eonaiderabw 
period.  We  must  remember  some  thirty-three  yean  had 
passed  since  that  memorable  Pentecost  feast  of  Jeru- 
salem, when  "  Cretes"  were  among  the  hearen  of  thorn 
marvellous  utterances  of  the  Spirit.  Besides  the 
children  of  the  candidates  for  the  presbyter's  office 
being  professing  Christians,  they  most  also  be  free 
from  all  suspicion  of  profligacy. 

Not  accused  of  riot.  —More  accurately  rendered. 
dissoluteness.  The  Greek  word  here  rendered  ■  riot  * 
implies  a  self-indulgent  or  even  a  reckless  expendi- 
ture. Such  careless  selfishness  well-nigh  always  ewds 
in  profligacy.  In  the  ease  of  men  whose  duties  in- 
cluded the  superintendence  of  the  Church's  fnnda.  it 
was  imperatively  necessary  that  their  homes  and  familie* 
should  be  free  from  all  suspicion  of  anything  like  that 
reckless  waste  or  extravagance  which  in  so  many  eases 
imperceptibly  passes  into  dissoluteness  and  profligacy. 

Or  unruly. — That  is,  disobedient  to  their  parent*. 
If  the  presbyter  was  incapable  of  teaching  his  ow» 
children  obedience  and  order,  what  hope  was  then'  that 
his  influence  would  be  of  any  value  with  his  flock  ? 
All  these  early  instructions  to  the  master-buildere 
whose  task  it  was  to  lay  the  early  storeys  of  the 
Christian  Temple  are  very  decisive  as  to  the  state  of 
St.  Paul's  mind ;  and  we  must  not  forget  ickene*  St. 
Paul  directly  drew  his  wisdom.  The  Ajiostles  of  the 
Lord  never  seem  to  have  thought  of  the  Christian 
priesthood  of  the  future  developing  into  a  easts  or 
order.  Anything  more  diametrical ly  opposed  U>  tho 
mediaeval  notion  of  church  government  than  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  can  hardly  be  imagined.  Th.-  writer  «  the 
Epistles  to  Timothy  and  to  Titus  never  dreamedof 
building  up  a  priestly  order  with  views,  tbotaghte. 
hopes,  and  joys  differing  from  those  of  the  ordinary 
worker  of  the  world.     St.  Paul-  *  w"»  to  °» 

chosen,  among  other  qualities,  f.-r  the  white  and  blame- 
less lives  of  their  families.  The  presbyter's  borne  id 
Crete  and  Ephesus  must  supply  a  fair  pattern  «**■* 
many  other  Christian  homes  in  that  luxurious,  disso- 
lute age  in  which  Titus  lived. 

(7)  For  a  bishop  must  be  blamelea*.— 1 
is  no  doubt  that  the  "  bishop  "  here  must  be  MtadM* 
with  the  presbyter  of  verse  6  In  *?•**■**■* 
Epistles  written  between  A.D.  63-6*  tneee  l 
are  clearly  applied  indifferently  to  the  same  pereoir 
The  title  presbvter  refers  to  the  gravity  and  dignity  of 
the  office;  the  title  bishop  suggests  rather  the  dufaes 
which  belong  to  an  elder  of  the  church.  <*  the 
question  of  bishops,  and  their  position  in  the  earhr 
Church,  see  Note  on  1  Tim.  hi.  I,  where  the  ground* 
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The  Qualification* 


TITUS,   I. 


of  Elders. 


soon  angry,  not  given  to  wine,*  no  striker, 
not  given  to  filthy  lucre ;  (8>  but  a  lover 
of  hospitality,  a  lover  of  good  men,1 
sober,  just,  holy,  temperate ;  <9>  holding 


a  1  Tim.  3.  3. 

3  Or,  in  teach- 
ing. 
1  Or,  good  things. 


fast  the  faithful  word  as  he  hath  been 
taught,2  that  he  may  be  able  by  sound 
doctrine  both  to  exhort  and  to  convince 
the  gainsayers.     (10)  For  there  are  many 


for  assuming  that  the  episcopal  order  was  formally 
introduced  into  church  government  before  the  end  of 
this  century,  and  during  the  lifetime  of  St.  John,  are 
discussed.  The  Christian  bishop,  within  a  quarter  of  a 
century  after  the  death  of  St.  Paul,  assumed  many  of 
the  functions  and  generally  discharged  the  duties  of 
government  which  were  exercised  by  the  Apostles 
during  their  lifetime.  The  presbyter — then  writes  St. 
Paul — seeing  he  is  appointed  an  overseer  or  bishop  (the 
nse  of  the  latter  term  bishop  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense 
is,  however,  premature),  as  God's  steward,  as  a  respon- 
sible administrator  of  the  House,  that  is,  of  the  Church 
of  the  Living  God,  ought  indeed  be  blameless. 

Not  selfwilled. — He  should  not  be  one  of  those 
self -loving  men  who  seeks  to  gratify  his  own  personal 
ends  in  the  first  place,  and  in  consequence  is  usually 
regardless  of  others. 

Not  soon  angry.— Not  soon  provoked,  or  not 
irascible.  He  should  not  be  one  ever  ready  with  an 
angry,  hasty  word,  remembering  always  his  Master, 
•"  who  when  He  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again." 

Not  given  to  wine. — While  the  presbyter  is  not 
to  be  chosen  on  account  of  any  stern  austerities  or  rigid 
asceticism  he  may  have  practised,  he  must  be  known  as 
one  "  temperate,"  moderate,  self-denying. 

No  striker. — Not  a  brawler.  No  man  of  God — 
above  all  things,  no  one  holding  office  in  the  church — 
should  ever,  even  under  sore  provocation,  so  far  forget 
himself  as  to  raise  his  hand  against  his  fellow. 

Not  given  to  filthy  lucre.— The  presbyter 
of  the  House  of  God  must  be  above  all  dreaming  of 
mean  and  paltry  gains.  He  who  is  to  administer  the 
alms  devoted  to  God  must  surely  do  it  with  clean 
hands.  There  is,  too,  another  and  a  deeper  meaning  in 
the  words.  The  presbyter  whose  mind  is  at  all  devoted 
to  the  amassing  of  gold  is  too  preoccupied  to  be  able 
to  fix  his  thoughts  upon  those  high  things  of  God 
committed  to  his  charge,  among  which  one  of  his  most 
important  duties  is  to  instruct  the  flock. 

W  But  a  lover  of  hospitality.— It  has  been 
suggested  that  this  hospitality  would  be  especially 
shown  in  the  early  centuries  of  Christianity,  when 
Christians  travelling  from  one  place  to  another  were 
received  kindly  and  forwarded  on  their  journey  by  their 
brethren ;  but  the  direction  of  St.  Paul  has  that  broader 
signification,  so  beautifully  worded  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  where  we  are  told  not  to  be  forgetful  to 
entertain  strangers,  for  thereby  some  have  entertained 
angels  unawares  (Heb.  xiii.  2). 

A  lover  of  good  men.— Although  this  ren- 
dering is  possible,  still  it  is  better  to  understand  the 
Greek  word  here  as  alluding  to  a  virtue  differing 
from  the  "  hospitality "  just  mentioned.  "  A  lover 
of  good  "  or  benevolence  generally ;  the  appellation 
points  here  to  that  large  heart  which  finds  room  for 
sympathy  with  all  that  is  good  and  noble  and  generous. 

Sober. — Better  rendered,  self-restrained.  In  this 
expressive  word  (sophrona)  mastery  of  self  is  especially 
implied — that  self-command  which  wisely  regulates 
pleasures  and  passions. 

Just. — Or,  righteous.  The  man  who  is  just  (dikaios) 
is  one  who  tries  strictly  to  perform  his  duties  towards 
men — the   duties  which    integrity    and    justice   seem 


imperatively  to  ask  from  him  in  his  relations  with  his 
neighbour. 

Holy. — The  man  who  is  holy  studies  to  be  true  and 
faithful  in  his  relations  to  God,  which  duties  with  us 
largely  consist  in  keeping  pure  our  bodies,  the  temple 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  While  the  "  just "  man  struggles 
after  uprightness  before  men,  the  "  holy  "  man  aims  at 
a  holy  purity  before  God. 

Temperate. — This  virtue  is  not  to  be  understood 
in  the  usual  and  more  limited  sense  which  has  been 
already  specified  in  "not  given  to  wine"  of  the 
preceding  verse,  but  signifies  the  being  temperate — 
moderate  in  all  things.  The  model  presbyter,  the  ruler 
of  a  congregation  of  Christians,  not  only  must  be  able 
to  control  his  tongue,  his  eyes,  his  hands,  but  must 
show  a  just  and  wise  moderation  even  in  pressing  things 
which  of  themselves  are  excellent.  To  do  his  Master's 
work  efficiently,  he  must  be  able  at  all  times  to 
command  himself — to  perform  that  most  difficult  of  all 
tasks,  the  tempering  zeal  with  discretion. 

(9)  Holding  fast  the  faithful  word  as  he 
hath  been  taught. — More  literally,  according  to  the 
teaching ;  but  the  English  version  gives  the  sense  clearly 
and  exactly.  The  elder  must,  St.  Paul  says,  hold  fast 
the  faithful  word  or  saying ;  or,  in  other  words,  must 
steadily  adhere  to  that  Christian  doctrine  taught  by  St. 
Paul  and  his  brother  Apostles.  So  St.  Paul  pressed 
on  Timothy,  the  chief  presbyter  of  Ephesus,  "  to  hold 
the  pattern  of  sound  words  which  thou  heardest  from 
me "  (2  Tim.  i.  13) ;  and  again,  "  But  continue  thou 
in  the  things  which  thou  hast  learned,  and  hast  been 
assured  of,  knowing  of  whom  thou  hast  learned 
them"  (2  Tim.  iii.  14).  Here  "the  faithful  saying," 
that  formulary  so  common  in  the  Epistles  to  Timothy 
and  to  Titus,  and  which  we  have  generally  explained 
as  including  the  great  Christian  watchwords  of  the 
faith,  echoes  probably  of  sayings  of  Christ,  taken  up 
and  expanded  by  His  chosen  servants,  and  then  adopted 
in  the  various  churches  and  woven  into  the  tapestry  of 
the  earliest  liturgies — now,  possibly,  after  a  form  like 
the  "  comfortable  words"  of  our  Communion  Service, 
now  into  a  creed,  now  into  a  hymn,  but  in  one  shape  or 
other  thoroughly  well  known  and  loved  in  the  different 
congregations — here  the  faithful  word  or  saying  seems 
to  include  all  the  faithful  sayings,  and  denotes  generally 
the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  and  the  Apostles. 

To  exhort  and  to  convince  the  gainsayers. 
— Two  special  purposes  are  specified  for  which  the 
"  sound  doctrine "  which  the  elder  will  acquire  by 
steadfast  application  may  be  used.  The  first,  with  the 
sound,  healthy  teaching — sound,  healthy,  practical,  com- 
pared with  that  sickly,  morbid,  and  unpractical  teaching 
of  those  gainsayers  of  whom  he  is  going  to  speak—  lit- 
is to  exhort  the  adversaries ;  secondly,  with  the  B 
true  words  he  is  to  confute  their  arguments.  Chrysostom 
well  remarks  "  that  he  who  knows  not  how  to  contend 
with  adversaries,  and  is  not  able  to  demolish  their 
arguments,  is  far  from  the  teacher's  chair." 

(io)  For  there  are  many  unruly  and  vain 
talkers  and  deceivers. — Nominally  in  the  con- 
gregations of  Christians,  but  in  reality  refusing  all 
obedience,  acting  for  themselves,  factious,  insubordinate. 
Titus  would,  alas,  discover  many  such;   these  often 
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Picture  of  tfie 

unruly  and  vain  talkers  and  deceivers, 
Chap,  i  ia—16  specially  they  of  the  circum- 

The  Cretan  cha-  cision:     <1U    whose    mouths 

racter.  must  be  stopped,  who  sub- 

vert whole  houses,  teaching  things  which 
they  ought  not,  for  filthy  lucre's  sake. 


TITUS,    I.  Cretan  Char 

<12>  One  of  themselves,  even  a  prophet  of 
their  own,  said,  The  Cretians  are  alway 
liars,  evil  beasts,  slow  bellies.  iu>  Thi 
witness  is  true.  Wherefore  rebuke  them 
sharply,  that  they  may  be  sound  in  the 
faith;    (")  not  giving  heed   to  J. 


would  be  found  to  be  possessed  of  the  gift  of  fluent  and 
deceptive  speech,  and  would  deceive  many.  Professor 
Reynolds  characterises  such  restless,  uneasy  spirits  as 
loquacious,  restless  talkers,  "  who  must  say  something, 
and  who  have  broken  the  peace  of  many  a  home  and 
shattered  the  prosperity  of  many  a  church ;  the  multi- 
tude of  teachers  who  have  nothing  true  to  say  is  the 
curse  of  the  kingdom  of  God." 

Specially  they  of  the  circumcision.— Here 
St.  Paul  points  out  to  Titus  where  he  must  look  for  the 
origin  of  this  hostility.  These  unhappy  men  evidently 
did  not  belong  to  the  stern  and  rigid  Jewish  party 
who  hated  with  a  bitter  hate  all  the  followers  of  the 
Nazarene,  but  were  of  the  number  of  those  sleepless 
opponents  of  St.  Paul  and  his  school — the  Judaising 
Christians. 

(H)  Whose  mouths  must  be  stopped,  who 
subvert  whole  houses. — The  translation  should 
run  here,  seeing  they  subvert,  &c.  There  was,  indeed, 
grave  cause  why  these  men  should  be  put  to  silence; 
the  mischief  they  were  doing  in  Crete  to  the  Christian 
cause  was  incalculable.  It  was  no  longer  individuals 
that  their  poisonous  teaching  affected,  but  they  were 
undermining  the  faith  of  whole  families.  For  an 
example  how  Titus  and  his  presbyters  were  to  stop  the 
mouths  of  these  teachers  of  what  was  false,  compare 
Matt.  xxii.  34 — 46,  where  the  Lord,  by  His  wise,  power- 
ful, yet  gentle  words,  first  put  the  Sadducees  to  silence, 
and  then  so  answered  the  Pharisees  that  "neither 
durst  any  man  from  that  day  forth  ask  Him  any  more 
questions." 

Teaching  things  which  they  ought  not,  for 
filthy  lucre's  sake.— Here  St.  Paul  goes  to  the  root 
of  the  evil,  when  he  shows  what  was  the  end  and  aim  of 
these  "  teachers' "  life.  It  was  a  mean  and  sordid 
ambition,  after  all — merely  base  gain.  When  this  is 
the  main  object  of  a  religious  teacher's  life,  his  teaching 
naturally  accommodates  itself  to  men's  tastes.  He 
forgets  the  Divine  Giver  of  his  commission,  and  in  his 
thirst  for  the  popularity  which  brings  with  it  gold,  his 
true  work,  as  the  faithful  watchman  of  the  house  of 
Israel,  is  forgotten  and  ignored. 

(12)  one  of  themselves,  even  a  prophet  of 
their  own,  said.— St.  Paul  had  spoken  (verses  10, 
11)  in  the  severest  terms  of  certain  influential  members 
of  the  Cretan  Church ;  he  had  even  alluded  to  their 
disastrous  teaching  ruining  whole  families,  evidently 
implying  that  he  had  perceived  among  the  Cretans  a 
readiness  to  welcome  a  teaching  which  countenanced 
a  laxer  moral  tone,  the  invariable  result  of  perverted 
doctrine;  and  now  he  supports  his  own  condemning 
words  by  a  reference  to  a  well-known  Cretan  poet — to 
one  who,  according  to  tradition,  was  even  honoured 
by  them  as  a  god.  The  verse  quoted  is  an  hexameter, 
written  by  the  famous  Epimenides,  of  Gnossus,  in 
Crete.  He  flourished  some  600  years  B.C.,  and  is  said 
to  have  lived  to  the  strange  age  of  150  years  or  more. 
He  appears  to  have  deserved  the  title  of  prophet  in  its 
fullest  sense — Plato  speaking  of  him  as  a  "divine 
man,"  and  Cicero  coupling  him  with  the  Erythaean 
Sibyl.    The  first  three  words  were  well  known,  and 


even  used  by  Callimachus  in  his  hymn  to  Zens, 
"  Cretans  always  liars."  St.  Paul's  knowledge  ..(  ih- 
poem  where  the  verse  occurs  is  one  <>f  the  teftal 
instances  which  we  meet  with  in  his  writings  indicating 
his  familiarity  with  profane  literatim'.  The  quotation, 
occurring  as  it  does  in  the  midst  of  an  inspired  writing, 
was  the  occasion  of  Calvin's  wise,  brave  words. 
style  those  who  decline  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
learning  and  research  of  profane  writers  as  super- 
stitious. Nothing  wise  and  learned,  he  says,  should  be, 
rejected,  even  though  it  proceed  "  ah  ini]. 

The  Cretians  are  alway  liars.— This  lejiMe. 
estimate  of  the  national  Cretan  character  is  amply- 
borne  out  by  the  testimony  of  many  profane  writers. 
such  as  Callimachus,  Plato,  Polybius,  Ovid,  Ac.  The* 
very  word  "to  Cretize"  (kretizein),  or  to  play  the* 
part  of  a  Cretan,  was  invented  as  a  word  synonymous 
with  "  to  deceive,"  "  to  utter  a  lie ;"  just  as  corinthiaxein, 
"  to  play  the  part  of  a  Corinthian,  signified  to  commit 
a  still  darker  moral  offence.  Some  writers  suggest 
that  this  despicable  vice  of  lying  was  received  as  a> 
bequest  from  the  early  Phoenician  colonista. 

Evil  beasts.-- These  words  refer  to  their  wfld,  iereei 
nature,  their  ferocity,  their  love  of  cruelty. 

Slow  bellies.— Rather,  idle  bellies.  These  terms. 
paint  with  sharp  accuracy  another  of  the  evil  charac- 
teristics of  the  Cretan  peoples — their  dull  gluttony,  thenr 
slothful  sensuality.  The  words  are  used  especially  si 
those  who,  by  indulging  their  bodily  appetites,  become 
corpulent  and  indolent. 

(!3)  This  witness  is  true.— St.  Paul  emphatically 
here  endorses  the  very  severe  judgment  which  their  own 
great  prophet-poet  had  written  on  the  national  Cretan 
character.  He  (St.  Paul)  had  lived  long  enough  in  th<  ir 
midst  to  be  able  to  bear  his  grave  test  imam  to  the- 
truth  of  Epimenides'  words.  He  had  witnea- 
sad  havoc  in  Christian  life  which  their  evil  national. 
propensities  had  caused. 

Wherefore  rebuke  them  sharply,  that  ttioy 
may  be  sound  in  the  faith.— Some-  vend**;  wfcew- 
fore   confute,  that  is  to  say,  set  them  rigkl.  shank/ ■ 
(apotomos).     The  substantive  apotomia,  translated  in. 
the  English  version  "  severity,"  is  used  in  the  passage* 
about  the  "wild  olive  tree"  (Rom.  xi.    tt).      As  a 
surgeon's  knife  cuts  away  the  diseased  and  mor 
flesh,   so    must   the  words    and    discipline    of   Titus, 
the  Apostle's  representative  in  Crete,  sharply  rebuke, 
and,   if    need    be,  punish    the     sinning   mtmbtn    of 
the  congregation.     Not   merely  tho   false  teachers— 
the    deceivers  — are    referred    to   here,    hut    also   the 
deceived,  those  whole  households  Mentioned  ■  verse 
11 ;   and   the   object  of   this  severity  in   words  and 
acts  was  that  the  lapsed,  the  doctrinally  and  morally 
sick,  among  the  Cretan  Christians,  should  be  restored 
to  health  again ;    and  the  sound   state  of  faith  and 
practice  would,  St.  Paul  proceeded  to  show,  consist  in 
"the  rejection  of  Jewish  fables  and  the  commandments 
of  these  men."  . 

(W   Not  giving  heed  to  Jewish    faDies.- 
Suchaswe  now  find  embodied  in  the  Talmud.     (See- 
Note  on  1  Tim.  i.  4.)     Th*  oral  law  and.  traditional  t 
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fables,  and  commandments  of  men,  that 
turn  from  the  truth.  (15>  Unto  the  pure 
all  things  are  pure :  but  unto  them  that 
are  defiled  and  unbelieving  is  nothing 
pure ;  but  even  their  mind  and  conscience 
is  defiled.     (16)  They  profess  that  they 


1  Or,  void  of  judg- 
ment. 


know  God ;  but  in  works  they  deny  Mm, 
being  abominable,  and  disobedient,  and 
unto  every  good  work  reprobate.1 

CHAPTER  II.— d)  But   speak  thou 
the   things   which   become   sound  doc- 


interpretations  and  glosses  had,  to  a  great  measure, 
obscured  the  original  simple  text.  The  Israelite  of  the 
time  of  St.  Paul,  trained  in  the  stricter  Jewish  schools, 
was  taught  that  the  way  to  win  the  approval  of  the 
Most  High  was  through  the  observance  of  countless 
ceremonies  and  the  practice  of  an  elaborate  ritual. 

And  commandments  of  men. — The  nature  of 
these  commandments  we  gather  from  the  words  of 
the  next  (the  loth)  verse.  They  seem  to  have  been 
on  the  subject  of  abstinence  from  meats  and  from 
other  things  created  by  God  for  the  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  man.  The  directions  of  St.  Paul  here  are, 
in  spirit,  in  exact  accordance  with  the  Lord's  teaching 
at  Jerusalem,  related  in  Matt.  xv.  1—9.  St.  Paul's 
dread  of  this  kind  of  asceticism  and  of  the  peculiar 
school  of  teaching,  then  so  popular  among  the  Jews, 
which  enjoined  an  elaborate  system  of  ritual  and 
observance,  which  pronounced  meritorious  in  the  sight 
of  the  Eternal  the  practice  of  rites  and  ceremonies 
minute  and  trifling,  was  grounded  upon  a  fear — toe 
often,  alas,  verified — lest  with  the  observance  of  the 
ritual,  and  the  careful  practice  of  the  ceremonies  and 
rites,  the  moral  law  should  be  lost  sight  of.  With  this 
school  a  holy  life  consisted  rather  in  observing  care- 
fully a  ritual,  than  in  living  justly,  nobly,  generously. 

(is)  Unto  the  pure  all  things  are  pure.— The 
spirit  of  this  famous  saying  of  St.  Paul,  occurring  almost 
in  the  same  language  in  the  Roman  Letter  (chap.  xiv. 
20),  was  the  groundwork  of  much  of  the  Gentile  Apostle's 
teaching.  The  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  above  referred 
to  (Matt.  xv.  2  and  11)  contain  the  same  grand 
truth.  "All  things"  include  much  besides  mere  food 
— in  a  word,  include  all  acts  connected  with  every- day 
life  which  in  themselves  are  neither  right  nor  wrong, 
neither  good  nor  evil,  but  which  derive  their  colouring 
of  good  or  evil  solely  from  the  doer  of  the  act.  BengeJ 
well  sums  this  up  in  his  "omnia  externa  eis,  qui  intus 
sunt  mundi,  munda  sunt." 

But  unto  them  that  are  denied  and  un- 
believing is  nothing  pure. — Here,  as  so  often  in 
these  Pastoral  Epistles,  the  last  utterance,  so  to  speak, 
of  that  grand  life  of  St.  Paul's,  purity  and  sound  doctrine 
.are  inseparable.  Here  "the  defiled,"  "the  polluted," 
we  are  told,  are  the  unbelieving;  and  to  these,  the 
Apostle  says,  nothing  is  pure.  Yet  there  is  nothing  in 
God's  creation  impure  or  evil — the  evil  and  impurity 
are  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  men;  these  may,  and  often 
•do,  defile  and  make  impure  the  choicest  gifts  of  God's 
•creation.  One  word  is  still  left  to  be  said  on  the  teaching 
of  this  memorable  verse.  Who  are  the  pure  to  whom 
«U  things  are  pure?  Only  those  in  this  world  who 
have  sought  cleansing  by  faith  in  the  precious  blood  of 
Christ. 

But  even  their  mind  and  conscience  is  de- 
nied.—Here  St.  Paid  defines  exactly  the  sphere  over 
whieh  the  moral  defilement  of  these  hapless  ones,  who 
belong  to  the  Christian  company,  alas,  only  in  name, 
extends — the  mind  and  conscience.  The  first  of  these — 
the  mind — is  the  willing  as  well  as  the  thinking  part  of 
man,  as  it  has  been  well  defined  the  human  spirit 
(pmtuma)  in  one  of  its  aspects,  not  simply  quatenus 


cogitat  et  intelligit,  but  also  quatenus  vult.  Defilement 
of  this  mind  (nous)  means  that  the  thoughts,  wishes, 
purposes,  activities,  are  all  stained  and  debased.  The 
second  of  these — the  conscience  (suneidesis) — is  the 
moral  consciousness  within,  that  which  is  ever  bringing 
up  the  memory  of  the  past,  with  its  omissions  and  com- 
missions, its  errors,  its  cruel,  heartless  unkmdness.  its 
selfish  disregard  of  others.  When  this  is  defiled,  then 
this  last  safeguard  of  the  soul  is  broken  down.  The 
man  and  woman  of  the  defiled  conscience  is  self-satisfied, 
hard,  impenitent  to  the  last. 

(16)  They  profess  that  they  know  God ;  but 
in  works  they  deny  him. — These  bitter  foes  to 
the  truth,  Titus  must  remember,  will  present  them- 
selves under  the  guise  of  friends.  They  will  rank 
themselves  in  the  Christian  company  openly,  witli  their 
lips  confessing  God,  but  in  their  way  of  life,  in  their 
acts,  practically  denying  the  very  things  they  were  so 
careful  to  affirm  with  their  lips  ;  in  other  words,  taking 
back,  withdrawing,  the  solemn  declaration  of  faith  they 
had  been  making. 

Being  abominable. — This  is  the  only  place  where 
this  strong  expression  is  used  in  the  Xew  Testament. 
It  signifies  that  the  life  and  actions  of  these  men. 
who  professed  to  be  His  servants,  had  made  them  hate- 
ful in  the  sight  of  God. 

And  disobedient. — Rebellious  and  opposed  to  all 
law  and  order  would  Titus  find  them. 

And   unto   every    good   work   reprobate.— 

As  a  consequence  of  their  hypocritical,  selfish,  defiled 

I   life,  these  men,  when  any  good  and  noble  work  had  to 

be  done,  were  simply  useless,  worthless ;  and  to  teachers 

I   of  this  kind  were  many  of  the  Cretan  believers  content 

to  go  for  instruction  in  Christian  doctrine  and  practice. 

n. 

(!)  But  speak  thou  the  things  which  become 
sound  doctrine. — To  introduce  a  regular  organisation 
and  the  principle  of  a  central  church  government 
into  the  numerous  but  scattered  Christian  congrega- 
tions in  Crete  was  Titus'  first  work.  The  second  and 
equally  weighty  mission  the  Apostle  Paul  charged  him 
to  execute  was  the  refutation  of  a  school  of  profes 
Christian  teaehers,  who  were  promulgating  doctrines 
at  variauce  with  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  and  liis 
brother  Apostles,  and  were  also,  by  their  example  and 
lives,  fatally  lowering  the  tone  of  Christian  life.  It  was 
to  the  latter  point — the  evil  moral  influence  of  these 
teachers — that  the  attention  of  Titus  was  especially 
directed.  False  doctrinal  teaching  was  bringing  forth 
already  its  sure  fruit,  in  the  form  of  a  life  utterly  unlike 
the  pattern  life  of  the  Master.  In  contrast  to  this 
erroneous  and  misleading  teaching,  Titus  is  directed  to 
exhort  the  varied  ages,  the  different  sexes,  the  bond  and 
the  free,  to  live  lives  which  will  bring  no  dishonour 
upon  their  Christian  profession.  The  strictly  practical 
nature  of  these  charges  is  remarkable.  Before  touching 
upon  doctrine,  he  presses  home  to  these  various 
and  ranks  the  necessity  of  a  quiet,  useful  life.  The 
"  sound  doctrine"  by  which  Titus  was  bidden  to  regulate 
his  teaching  is  an  expression  peculiar  to  these  Pastoral 
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viour  as  becometh  holiness,1  not  false 
I  accusers,3  not    given    to    much    wine, 
;  teachers  of  good  thin; 
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to  love  their  husbands,  to  love 


1  Or,  vigilant 

2  Or,  holy  wo- 
men. 

3  Or,    mofce 
MM* 


Epistles  (see  Note  on  1  Tiin.  i.  10),  and  stands  in  clear 
contrast  to  the  sickly,  unhealthy  teaching,  fanciful  and 
false,  of  the  misleading  teachers  of  Crete. 

(2)  That  the  aged  men.— Not  presbyters,  or  elders, 
in  an  official  sense,  but  simply  the  "  old  men "  in  the 
congregations. 

Be  sober. — In  a  more  extended  sense  than  the  bare 
literal  meaning  of  the  word  •would  give.  Let  the  elder 
men  be  "  thoughtful,"  in  contrast  with  the  thought- 
lessness of  careless  youth. 

Grave. — And  quietly  earnest,  in  contrast  with  all 
passion  and  undue  excitability. 

Temperate. — Discreet,  or  self-restrained,  would  be  a 
better  rendering  for  the  Greek  word. 

Sound  in  faith,  in  charity,  in  patience.— 
Here  Paul  the  aged  sums  up  for  the  aged  men  of 
Crete  in  these  three  words,  so  well  known  by  all  his 
devoted  hearers  then,  by  all  the  devout  students  of  his 
theology  in  subsequent  ages,  the  great  principles  out 
of  which  the  true  saint  life  springs — faith,  love, 
patience.  In  the  famous  Pauline  trilogy  of  virtues, 
in  this  place,  "  patience "  takes  the  place  of  hope, 
because  this  brave  patience,  this  enduring  fortitude, 
especially  becomes  the  old  man  waiting  for  death. 
In  respect  to  these  "  three"  they  must  be  healthy,  sound. 
The  faith  must  not  be  adulterated  with  superstitions — 
the  love  must  be  chivalrous,  not  sentimental.  It  must 
be  no  partisan  feeling,  but  a  tender  affection,  broad  and 
inclusive,  as  was  St.  Paul's  and  his  Master  Christ's.  The 
patience  must  be  no  mere  tame  acquiescence  in  what 
seems  to  be  the  inevitable,  but  must  be  brave,  enduring, 
suffering — if  suffering  comes — for  the  Lord's  sake  with 
a  smile  on  the  lips.  "Not  without  reason,"  writes 
Calvin,  "  does  St.  Paul  include  in  these  three  the  sum 
of  Christian  perfections."  It  is  with  "  faith  "  that  we 
worship  God — no  prayer,  no  work  of  piety,  can  be 
severed  from  "  faith."  "  Love"  spreads  its  wings  over 
all  our  duties  to  our  neighbour;  and  "patience"  must 
ever  go  hand  in  hand  with  both  "  faith  "  and  "  love." 
Without "  patience  "  could  "  faith  "  hardly  endure ;  and 
the  affronts  and  unkindnesses  of  the  world  would, 
without  this  high  virtue  of  patience,  soon  deaden  and 
even  destroy  "  love." 

(3)  The  aged  women  likewise.— St.  Paul,  faithful 
to  what  had  now  become  one  of  the  guiding  principles  of 
Christianity,  the  equal  position  of  women  in  the  city 
of  God,  fellow-heirs  with  men  in  the  citizenship  of 
the  city  which  hath  foundations,  proceeds  to  remind 
the  elder  women  of  Crete  of  their  own  high  duties 
in  the  company  of  believers.  They  now — the  women — 
must  remember  that  the  position  which  Christ  and 
His  disciples  had  claimed  for  them  in  the  world  was 
not  without  its  grave  responsibilities.  These  aged 
women  of  the  fiock,  like  the  elders  just  exhorted,  had 
also  much  to  do  for  Christ. 

That  they  be  in  behaviour  as  becometh  holi- 
ness.— That  is,  that  they  should  show  themselves  as 
it  becometh  holiness ;  or,  more  literally,  in  demeanour 
reverend.  The  Greek  word  rendered  "in  behaviour," 
or  "in  demeanour,"  includes  dress,  appearance,  con- 
versation, manner ;  includes  an  outward  deportment 
dependent   on  something  more  internal.      The  elder 
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Christian  woman  in  her  whole  bearing  should  *»ftflrtt 
a  certain  dignity  of  sacred  demeanour;  there  should  be 
something  in  her  general  api>earanee,  in  her  dreea. 
in  her  speech,  in  her  every-day  behaviour,  which  the 
younger  and  more  thoughtless  sister  could  respect  and 
reverence— an  ideal  she  might  hope  one  day.  if  the 
Master  spared  her  so  long,  herself  to  reach.  For  aa 
admirable  gloss  on  these  words,  see  1  Tim.  ii.  0 

Not  false  accusers.— Or  bettor,  perhape.  not 
slanderers.  St.  Paul  knew  well  how  easily  old  age  yields 
itself  to  this  temptation.  Old  age  is  at  times  intolerant. 
censorious,  even  bitter,  forgetful  especially  of  the  days 
of  youth  ;  but  Christ's  aged  saints  must  use  their  voice 
for  tetter  things  than  these. 

Not  given  to  much  wine.— This  warning  was 
probably  called  for,  owing  to  the  «•  vil  habits  and 
customs  of  the  Cretans. 

Teachers  of  good  things.— Or.  teachers  of  what 
is  good.  Beza's  rendering,  "  mistresses  of  honour  " 
(honestatis  magistral),  is  singular  and  expressive.  This 
does  not  mean  that  these  aged  women  should  occupy 
the  place  of  public  instructresses,  but  that  they  should, 
by  here  and  there  speaking  a  kind  warning  word,  and. 
better  still,  by  the  golden  silence  of  a  useful  honoured 
life,  teach  their  younger  sisters  lessons  of  truth  and 
faith  and  love. 

(*)  That  they  may  teach  the  young  women 
to  be  sober. — Better  rendered,  simply,  tlutt  they  may 
teach  (or  school)  the  young  women,  omitting  the  words 
"  to  be  sober."  In  Ephesus  the  representative  of  the 
Apostle  was  directed  himself  to  exhort  the  y onager 
women ;  very  likely  the  same  charge  being  given  here  to 
the  aged  women  of  the  congregations  was  owing  to  the 
state  of  the  Cretan  Christian,  which  called  not  only  for 
more  practical  and  homely,  but  also  for  more  individual, 
exhortations.  So  here  this  special  work  was  left  for 
the  elder  women  among  the  faithful  to  carry  out.  Such 
a  reformation,  not  only  in  tin-  discipline  "t  the  Church. 
but  also  in  the  individual  life  ami  conversation,  ae  St. 
Paul  desired  to  see  in  Crete,  would  never  be  brought 
about  by  a  sermon,  or  even  by  many  sermons,  however  elo- 
quent and  earnest,  from  Titus.  It  would  be  a  matter 
requiring  long  time  and  patience,  and  would,  as  observed 
above,  rather  follow  as  tin-  result  of  patient  individual 
effort  and  holy  example. 

To  love  their  husbands,  to  love  their 
Children.— There  was  evidently  in  Crete  a  feverish 
longing  for  excitement,  for  novelty  in  mHgiflM  teaching; 
hence  the  demand  for,  and  cimjll|IHBri  -'ippH  "f-  *• 
"fables"  and  "commandments  of  men  "  apoki  ti  of  in 
chap.  i.  14.  Women  as  well  as  men  preferred  rather 
to  do  something  for  religion  and  for  Ood.  and  thus  to 
wipe  out  past  transgressions,  and  perhaps  to  purchase 
the  liberty  of  future  licence.  They  preferred  tb« 
and  often  difficult  observance  of  the  elaborate  ritual. "  UK- 
tithing  of  the  mint,  and  anise,  and  cummin."  to  (juietly 
and  reverently  "doing  their  Father's  business. 
Paul's  method  of  correcting  this  false  and  unhealthy  view 
of  religion  was  to  recall  women  as  well  as  men  to  the 
steady,  faithful  performance  of  those  quiet  every-day 
duties  to  which  God  had,  in  His  providence,  called 
them.    The  first  duty  of  these  younger  women,  bt.  faul 
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children,  (5)  to  be  discreet,  chaste,  keepers 
at  home,  good,  obedient  to  their  own 
husbands,  that  the  word  of  God  be  not 
blasphemed.  <6)  Young  men  likewise 
exhort  to  be  sober  minded.1     W  In  all 


1  Or,  discreet. 


things  shewing  thyself  a  pattern  of  good 
works :   in  doctrine   shew-  chap.  ii.  6  8. 
ing  uncorruptness,  gravity,  to  young  men. 
sincerity,  W  sound  speech,  that  cannot 
be  condemned:   that  he  that  is  of  the 


tells  Titus,  and  which  he  would  have  their  elder  sisters 
impress  on  them,  was  the  great  home  duty  of  loving  their 
husbands  and  children.  While  St.  Paul  would  never 
have  the  women  of  Christ  forget  their  new  and  precious 
privileges  in  the  present,  their  glorious  hopes  in  the 
future,  yet  here  on  earth  he  would  never  let  them  de- 
sert, or  even  for  a  moment  forget,  their  first  and  chief  est 
duties.  Their  work,  let  them  remember,  lay  not  abroad 
in  the  busy  world.  Their  first  duty  was  to  make  home 
life  beautiful  by  the  love  of  husband  and  child — that 
great  love  which  ever  teaches  forgetfulness  of  self. 

(5)  To  be  discreet.— See  Note  .in  verse  2  of  this 
chapter. 

Chaste. — Not  only  in  act,  but  also  in  look,  in  speech, 
in  thought,  even  in  dress. 

Keepers  at  home. — The  older  authorities  here,  in- 
stead of  "keepers  at  home"  (domumcustodientes,  domus 
curam  habentes),  read  workers  at  home;  the  Greek 
word  is  not  found  elsewhere.  The  sense  of  the  passage 
is,  however,  little  changed  by  the  alteration.  The 
meaning  is  clear,  "  Domi  mansit  lanam  fecit."  Home 
duties,  cares,  pleasures,  sacrifices  of  self — these  God- 
appointed  duties  ought  to  fill  the  mind  and  the  heart  of 
the  young  wife.  There  should  be  no  desire,  no  attempt, 
to  go  round  to  the  other  houses,  and  so  contracting 
idle,  gossiping  habits.  Hofmann  thus  sums  up  these 
directions  to  the  young  Christian  women  of  Crete, 
"  Gute  Hausfrauen  will  der  Apostel  haben." 

Good. — Gracious,  kind,  thoughtful  to  others,  espe- 
cially to  inferiors. 

Obedient  to  their  own  husbands.— More  ac- 
curately, submitting  themselves  to  their  own  husbands. 
Women  who  really  love  their  Master  Christ  should  take 
care  that,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  the  law  of  subordination 
in  the  family  to  its  rightful  head  should  be  strictly 
carried  out.  In  a  Church  like  that  of  Crete,  made  out 
of  divided  houses  often,  where  the  Christian  wife  was 
married  to  a  Pagan  husband,  such  a  charge  as  this  was 
especially  needful. 

That  the  word  of  God  be  not  blasphemed. 
— These  words  refer  to  all  the  exhortations  from  verse 
2  onwards,  but  more  particularly  to  those  clauses  en- 
forcing home  duties  immediately  preceding.  There  was, 
of  course,  the  fear  that  wives,  carried  away  by  religious 
fervour,  might  neglect  the  plainer  every-day  duties  for 
the  seemingly  loftier  and  more  self-  denying  occupations 
included  under  the  head  of  religious  works.  Such 
failure  in  every-day  tasks  would,  of  course,  be  bitterly 
charged  on  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  the  gospel  would 
run  the  danger  of  being  evil-spoken  of,  even  in  other 
than  purely  Pagan  circles.  But  the  reference  extends 
over  a  broader  area  than  that  occupied  by  Christian 
mistresses  of  households.  All,  of  every  rank  and  age, 
who  think  they  love  the  Lord  Jesus  should  remember 
that  the  "  enemy  "  is  ever  watching  their  words  and 
works ;  never  should  they  who  wear  the  colours  of  the 
great  King  forget  the  charge  of  the  King's  son,  "  Let 
your  light  so  shine  before  men  that  they  may  see  your 
good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven." 

(6)  Young  men  likewise  exhort  to  be  sober 
■minded.-- The   task  of  influencing  the   young  men 


belongs  especially  to  Titus.  Among  them,  in  respect 
to  age,  he  still  must  be  reckoned;  as  regarded  their 
peculiar  temptations,  none  could  be  found  so  fit  as  the 
still  young  Christian  disciple  of  St.  Paul  (he  was 
probably  about  forty  years  of  age  when  he  was  placed 
over  the  Cretan  Church)  to  set  out  vividly  before  them 
both  the  peril  and  the  only  means  of  guarding  against 
it.  Brought  up  in  a  Pagan  home,  not  improbably 
in  the  luxurious  and  wicked  Syrian  Antioch,  drawn 
to  the  Master's  side  in  the  fresh  dawn  of  manhood, 
tried  in  many  a  difficult  task  and  found  faithful,  the 
words  of  Titus,  exhorting  the  youth  of  Crete  to  be 
sober-minded,  or  self-restrained,  would  be  likely  to 
have  great  weight.  In  this  word,  which  urged  self- 
restraint,  a  young  man's  duty  is  briefly  comprehended. 
No  task,  the  wise  Chrysostom  tells  us,  is  after  all  so 
hard  and  difficult  for  youth,  as  obtaining  the  mastery 
over  oneself  in  the  matter  of  harmful  pleasures.  The 
Apostle  gives  but  few  special  directions  here  for  his 
disciple's  guidance,  for  he  is  going  to  tell  him  how  he 
will  best  win  these  young  men  to  the  side  of  Christ. 
It  will  be,  he  proceeds  to  show  him,  most  effectually 
done  by  the  sight  of  the  example  of  his  own  manly, 
self -restrained  religious  life. 

(7)  In  all  things  shewing  thyself  a  pattern 
of  good  works.— Here  St.  Paul  shows  Titus  that  his 
especial  work  is  the  instruction  of  no  one  peculiar  class 
or  order,  or  age  or  sex,  but  that  he  is  so  to  fashion  his 
whole  life  that  it  may  afford  a  "pattern"  to  all — men 
and  women,  bond  as  well  as  free ;  in  all  things  a  ceaseless 
activity  was  prescribed  to  the  superintending  presbyter 
in  Crete.  In  everything  that  was  earnest  and  true, 
Titus  ought  to  be  the  one  showing  an  example  to  the 
rest ;  in  peaceful,  quiet  days,  as  in  times  of  danger  and 
threatening,  he  must  set  the  pattern — now  of  useful 
labour  and  toil — now  of  brave,  patient  endurance  for  the 
Lord's  sake. 

In  doctrine  shewing  uncorruptness,  gravity, 
sincerity. — The  older  authorities  omit  "  sincerity." 
Neither  of  the  terms  "  uncorruptness  "  and  "  gravity" 
refers  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  "  doctrine "  or 
"teaching,"  but  to  the  bearing  and  behaviour  of  tho 
"  teacher."  While  he  occupies  the  place  of  a  teacher, 
Titus  must  show  in  his  life  and  conversation  "  un- 
corruptness"— ajpthoria,  the  word  found  in  the  older 
authorities,  the  meaning  of  which  differs  very  slightly 
from  the  word  adiapthoria,  found  in  the  received 
text.  He  must,  in  all  those  points  of  his  life  which 
are  connected  with  his  teaching,  show  a  purity  (chastity) 
and  freedom  from  all  interested  motives ;  he  must  be 
above  seeking  for  popular  applause ;  but  besides  this 
"  uncorruptness,"  in  everything  touching  public  instruc- 
tion he  must  aim  at  a  certain  "gravity."  not  only 
in  his  public  delivery  of  sermons  and  lectures,  bm 
also  in  his  general  private  intercourse  with  his  flock. 
He  must,  in  a  word,  never  forget  he  is  the  chief 
teacher  in  the  Church  of  Crete  of  his  Master's 
religion. 

<&>  Sound  speech,  that  cannot  be  con- 
demned.—The  substance  of  Titus'  teaching,  whether 
in  the  more  privato  intercourse  with  individuals  or 
in   his   preaching  in  the  Christian  gatherings,   must 
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Advice  to  oe  given  TITUS,    II. 

contrary  part  may  be  ashamed,  having 

no  evil  thing  to  say  of  you.     <9>  Exhort 

■■  «  ™    servants    to    be    obedient 

Chap.  11.  9,  10.  ,         ,,     .  . 

to      Christian  unto    their    own   masters, 
slaves.  and  to  please  them  well  in 

all  things;  not  answering  again;1  <10>not 


1  Or,  gainsaying. 

2  Or,  that  bringeth 
salvation  to  all 
men,  hath  ap- 
peared. 


to  Christian  Slave*. 

purloining,  but  shewing  all  good  fid.lit  ■ ; 
that  they  may  adorn  the  do. 
God  our  Saviour  in  all  things.    W  For 
the    grace    of    God    that 
bringeth    salvation     hath  S!*^ 
appeared     to     all     men,3  those  charges. 


be  healthy,  practical,  manly,  in  contrast  to  the  sickly, 
morbid,  fanciful  instruction  the  false  teachers  of  Crete 
were  in  the  habit  of  giving.  His  words,  too,  must  be 
well  weighed  and  thoughtful,  as  well  as  earnest  and 
impassioned ;  they  must  be  such  as  would  expose  him 
neither  to  contempt  nor  to  the  charge  of  presumption. 
Between  the  lines  of  the  exhortation  of  the  7th  and  8th 
verses  we  can  read  the  anxiety  of  the  Apostle  that  his 
representative  in  Crete  should  take  all  possible  care 
that  the  matter  of  his  teaching  and  preaching  was 
studied  and  prepared  with  all  the  attention  andthoughtso 
important  a  duty  demanded.  He  should  remember,  too, 
that  the  ivords  as  well  as  the  works  of  the  Christian 
teacher  will  be  subject  to  a  sharp  and  often  hostile 
criticism.  These  warnings  and  reminders  of  St.  Paul, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  belong  to  all  ages  of  the 
faith. 

That  he  that  is  of  the  contrary  part  may  be 
ashamed,  having  no  evil  thing  to  say  of  you.— 
The  older  authorities,  with  one  exception,  read  "  of  us," 
instead  of  "  of  you."  If  Titus  fairly  carries  out  the 
exhortation  of  the  last  two  verses,  then  the  enemy, 
either  the  false  teacher  or  the  Pagan  opponent  of  Chris- 
tianity, confounded  by  the  pure,  self-sacrificing,  earnest 
life,  overcome  by  the  well-weighed,  thoughtful  utter- 
ance of  great  truths,  by  the  impassioned  exhortation  to 
men  and  women  to  lead  noble,  honest  lives,  will  surely 
be  ashamed  of  his  bitter  opposition,  when  he  finds 
neither  in  the  life  nor  in  the  teaching  anything  which  he 
can  fairly  criticise  as  "  bad."  As  the  better  supported 
reading,  "  of  us,"  associates  St.  Paul  and  others  with 
Titus,  the  evil  thing  which  might  have  been  said  of 
Titus  in  reality  would  be  spoken  against  St.  Paul  and 
the  elder  Apostles. 

(9)  Exhort  servants  to  be  obedient  unto  their 
own  masters. — The  accurate  translation  here^  is 
bond  servants.  The  words  in  this  and  the  following 
verse,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  addressed  to  "  slaves." 
With  some  special  reference  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  Church  in  Crete,  St.  Paul  had  been 
giving  general  directions  to  his  representative  (verses 
1 — 8)  respecting  instruction  and  advice  he  considered  it 
expedient  should  be  given  to  the  varied  orders  and  ages 
of  professing  Christians  in  the  island.  These  directions 
were  arranged  with  respect  to  "  age"  and  "  sex."  He 
now  turns  to  the  question  of  the  instruction  of  another 
large  class,  among  whom  were  to  be  found  many 
Christians — "the  slaves."  These  he  masses  together 
under  one  head.  Not  improbably  these  "  words'  to  be 
addressed  particularly  to  slaves  were  called  out  by  some 
particular  instances  of  insubordination  and  of  im- 
patience under  their  unhappy  condition  among  the 
Cretan  slaves.  Indeed,  the  repeated  warnings  to  this 
unfortunate  and  oppressed  class  (see  Eph.  vi.  5 ;  Col. 
iii.  22;  1  Tim.  vi.  1)  tell  us  that  among  the  difficulties 
which  Christianity  had  to  surmount  in  its  early  years 
was  the  hard  task  of  persuading  "the  slave"  that  the 
divine  Master  who  promised  him  a  home,  if  he  were 
faithful  and  true,  among  the  many  mansions  of  His 
Father,  meant  not  that  the  existing  relations  of  society 
should  be  then  changed,  or  its  complex  framework  dis- 


turbed. St.  Paul  knew  it  was  a  hard  matter  to  persuade 
the  bondman,  fellow-hoir  of  heaven  with  the  freeman, 
to  acquiesce  patiently  in  his  present  condition  of  miner 
and  servitude.  Hence  these  repeated  charge*  to  Urn 
class.  These  poor  sufferers  were  to  obey  cheerfully, 
readily,  as  the  next  clause  told  them. 

And  to  please  them  well  in  all  things ;  not 
answering  again.— The  last  words  are  better 
translated  not  gainsaying;  the  Vulgate  has  contra- 
dicentes.  It  signifies  that  they  should  obey  cheerfully, 
willingly,  without  sullenness ;  not  thwarting  or  Betting 
themselves  against  their  masters'  plana  or  desires  or 
orders;  and  the  Apostle,  in  verse  10,  gives  them  a 
noble  inducement  for  this  brave,  sweet  patience  he 
would  have  so  earnestly  pressed  upon  them.  Such  eon- 
duct  on  their  part,  he  tells  them,  would  serve  greatly  to 
help  the  Master's  cause ;  it  would  prepossess  many 
hostile  minds  in  favour  of  a  religion  which  could  so 
powerfully  influence  oven  the  slave.  Chrysoetom  com- 
ments thus :  "  Greeks  form  their  estimate  of  doctrines 
not  from  the  doctrine  itself,  but  from  the  actions  and 
the  life  "  (of  those  who  profess  the  doctrine). 

(io)  Uot  purloining,  but  shewing  all  good 
fidelity. — It  must  be  remembered  that  many  of  the 
slaves  in  the  Roman  empire  were  employed  in  other 
duties  besides  those  connected  with  the  house  or  on  the 
farm.  Some  were  entrusted  with  shops,  and  these 
being  left  often  quite  to  themselves,  of  coarse  greet 
opportunities  for  dishonesty  and  fraud  weie  constant  lv 
present.  Others  received  an  elaborate  training,  and 
as  artists,  or  even  physicians,  worked  in  part  for  than* 
masters.  A  slave  in  the  days  of  St.  Paul  had  a  hundred 
ways  of  showing  to  his  owner  this  true  and  genuine* 
fidelity,  opposed  to  mere  assumed  surface  obedience  and 
service. 

That  they  may  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God 
our  Saviour  in  all  things.— A  slave  cheerfully 
accepting  his  hard  yoke,  and  striving  with  hand  and 
brain  to  please  and  advance  the  interest  of  bis  earthly 
master  only  for  the  dear  love  of  Christ,  must  have  been 
in  those  days  of  cynical  se//-love  a  silent,  ret  a  moat 
powerful  preacher  of  a  gospel  which  Ml  so  mould 
and  elevate  a  character  so  degraded.  C.ihin  remarks 
that  it  is  indeed  noteworthy  how  God 
an  adornment  from  slaves,  whose  condition  was  so  mean 
and  abject  that  scarcely  were  they  considered  to  rank 
among  men  at  all ;  "  they  were  ranked  as  '  possessions, 
just  like  cattle  or  horses."  Professor  Reynolds  very 
happily  remarks  here :  "  This  teaching  of  St.  Pan!  is 
in  harmony  with  the  words  of  tho  Lord  Jesus— oat 
of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  bast  thou  per- 
fected  praise.  God  gets  His  highest  praise  from  the 
lips  of  little  children,  His  robes  of  glory  from^Uie 
faithfulness,  honour,  and  simplicity  of  born  slaves. 

(ii)  For  the  grace  of  God  that  bringeth  sal- 
vation hath  appeared  to  all  men.— More  accu- 
rately translated,  For  the  grace  of  God  hath  appeared, 
brinqing  salvation  to  all  men.  For  gives  the 
ground,  the  base  upon  which  the  practical  exhortations 
to  freemen  as  well  as  to  bond-servants,  contained  in 
verses  1—10,  rest.    These  words  might  be  paraphrased 
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ITlbe  Teaching  of  t/ie  Grace  of  God. 


TITUS,   II. 


Our  future  Hope* 


9%  teaching  us  that,  denying  ungodliness 
and  worldly  lusts,  we  should  live  soberly, 
righteously,  and  godly,  in  this  present 


world ;  (13>  looking  for  that  blessed  hope, 
and  the  glorious  appearing  of  the  great 
God    and    our   Saviour    Jesus   Christ; 


thus :  "  Yes,  exhort  all  classes  and  orders,  every  age  of 
life,  each  sex,  bond  as  well  as  free,  to  struggle  after 
|)ure,  good,  righteous  lives,  for  I  tell  you,  in  very  truth, 
like  a  sun  on  a  darkened  world  has  the  grace  of  God 
arisen  with  salvation  in  its  beams."  Compare  the 
grand  Isaiah  passage,  "  Arise,  shine ;  for  thy  light  is 
come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee  " 
(Isa.  lx.  1)  ;  and  also  the  words  of  Malachi  (iv.  2), 
"Unto  you  that  fear  my  name  shall  the  Sun  of 
righteousness  arise  with  healing  in  his  wings."  (See, 
too,  Isa.  ix.  2.)  The  thought  of  these  passages  was 
not  improbably  in  St.  Paul's  view  while  he  wrote  the 
words  to  Titus  telling  him  to  exhort  his  flock,  for 
God's  grace  had  appeared  to  all  men.  The  Greek 
word  translated  "appeared"  occurs  in  Luke  i.  79  and 
Acts  xxvii.  20 — both  writings  closely  connected  with 
St.  Paul,  if  not  in  great  part  written  by  him — and 
in  each  of  these  passages  it  is  used  to  express  the 
shining  of  the  sun.  The  "  grace  of  God  "  here  spoken 
of  is  that  divine  favour  to  and  love  for  men  upon  which 
the  whole  work  of  redemption  was  based,  the  object  of 
which  redemption  was  the  ultimate  restoration  of  man. 
The  epiphany,  or  manifestation  of  this  grace  to  the 
world,  commenced  with  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord; 
but  the  reference  here  must  not  be  limited  to  that  or  to 
any  one  event  in  the  blessed  Life.  The  expression 
"  bringing  salvation  to  all  men  "  is  another  of  those 
hard  sayings  which  have  been  pressed  into  the  service 
of  that  kindly  but  erring  school  of  expositors  which 
shuts  its  eyes  to  the  contemplation  of  the  many  un- 
mistakable sayings  which  warn  the  impenitent  and 
hardened  sinner  of  the  sad  doom  of  eternal  death. 
The  "grace"  alone  brings  salvation  to  all  men — in 
other  words,  it  is  that  grace  of  God  whereby  alone  it  is 
possible  for  mankind  to  be  saved.  The  expression  by 
no  means  asserts  that  all  men  will  be  saved  by  it,  but 
that  it  is  the  only  means  by  which  salvation  is  possible. 

(12)  Teaching  us. — Literally,  disciplining  us ;  edu- 
cating us  by  life's  sad  experiences.  God's  grace  is  in 
truth  a  stern  discipline  of  self-denial  and  training  for 
higher  things. 

Denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts.— 
More  accurately,  to  the  intent  that,  having  denied, 
&c.  The  objeet  of  the  loving  discipline  of  our 
Father  in  heaven  is  that  we,  having  done  with  those 
things  in  life  which  are  offensive  or  dishonourable  to 
God,  having  put  aside  as  worthless  all  inordinate 
desires  for  the  things  of  this  world— all  those  things 
which  exclusively  belong  to  this  life  and  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  life  to  come — having  denied  all  this,  that 
we  should  live  as  righteous  men  the  remainder  of  our 
lives  here. 

We  should  live  soberly,  righteously,  and 
godly. — In  these  three  terms  the  blessed  life  our  Lord 
would  have  His  own  to  lead  on  earth  is  summed  up — 
to  ourselves,  to  our  neighbour,  and  io  our  God.  The 
first,  "  soberly,"  to  ourselves — wisely  and  temperately, 
keeping  ever  a  mastery  over  our  passions ;  the  second, 
"  righteously " — justly  and  honourably,  having  due 
regard  to  our  duty  towards  our  neighbour ;  the  third, 
"godly" — piously,  ever  remembering  to  live  as  in  the 
presence  of  the  Eternal. 

In  this  present  world. — Or,  in  the  present  course 
of  thinqs.  The  Apostle  adds  these  words  to  his  sum- 
mary of  the  life  Christians  should  lead,  to  remind  them 


that  the  present  world  was  but  a  transitory,  passing 
scene  after  all,  and  that  there  was  another  and  a 
different  "  course  of  things "  at  hand ;  and  this  leads 
him  on  to  another  point.  The  manifestation  of  the, 
"  grace  of  God,"  in  the  first  coming  of  the  Lord  in  humi- 
liation (verse  11),  teaches  us  to  live  our  lives  in  ex- 
pectation of  the  second  manifestation  of  His  glory  in 
His  second  coming  in  power  (verse  13).  "We  must — in 
this  great  passage  contained  in  verses  11  to  14 — bear  in 
mind  that  there  is  a  two-fold  epiphany  spoken  of  :  the 
one,  the  manifestation  of  the  "  grace  of  God  " — that  is 
past  (it  was  the  first  coming  and  the  earthly  life  of 
Christ) ;  the  other,  the  manifestation  of  the  "  glory  of 
God  " — that  is  to  come.  It  will  be  shown  in  the  second 
advent  when  the  Lord  comes  in  glory  with  His  holy 
angels  ;  and  the  first  epiphany  (manifestation)  in 
humiliation  is  an  ever-present  reminder  to  us  to  live  in 
continued  expectation  of  the  second  in  glory. 

(13)  Looking  for  that  blessed  hope,  and  the 
glorious  appearing. — The  Greek  should  here  be 
rendered,  looking  for  the  blessed  hope  and  manifesta- 
tion of  the  glory.  And  that  holy  life,  just  urged  on  the 
believer,  of  quiet  self-restraint,  of  love  to  others,  of 
piety  towards  God,  must  be  lit  up  by  a  blessed  hope, 
by  a  hope  which  is  far  more  than  a  hope ;  that  holy  life 
of  the  faithful  must  be  a  continued  waiting  for  a 
blessed  hope — "  the  hope  laid  up  for  us  in  heaven '' 
(Col.  i.  5).  It  may  be  asked,  What  is  this  hope?  We- 
answer,  it  is  "  the  hope  of  glory  "  which  we  shall  shar» 
with  the  Son  of  God,  when  we  behold  Him  as  He  is- 
So  for  us  the  hope  of  glory  is  intimately  bound  up 
with  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord.  Then  the  life  of 
the  lover  of  the  Lord  must  be  one  continued  looking 
for,  waiting  for,  the  coming  of  the  Lord  in  glory — must? 
be  a  looking  for  that  hour  when  we  shall  see  in  all  His- 
divine  majesty,  Him  who  redeemed  us.  In  that  life 
and  light,  in  that  majesty  and  glory,  His  own  will 
share. 

Of  the  great  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus- 
Christ. — The  translation  here  should  run,  of  our  great 
God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Prom  the  English 
version,  it  would  seem  that  Paul's  idea  was  that  the- 
Christian  should  live  waiting  for  the  glorious  appearing" 
of  the  great  God,  accompanied  with  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  The  rendering  we  have  adopted,  on  wlial 
seems  conclusive  grounds,  speaks  of  a  Christian  life,  m 
a  fife  ever  looking  for  the  glorious  appearing  of  our 
great  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

In  this  sublime  passage  the  glory  of  the  only 
begotten  Son  alone  finds  mention.  Taken  thus,  v 
studied  declaration  of  the  divinity  of  the  Eternal  Son. 
who  is  here  styled  "  our  great  God  and  Saviour." 
Seasoning  merely  on  grammatical  principles,  either 
translation  would  be  possible,  only  even  then  there  is 
a  presumption  in  favour  of  the  translation  we  have 
adopted.  (See  Ellicott's  Note  on  this  verse.)  But  other 
considerations  are  by  no  means  so  nearly  equally 
balanced.  The  -wjrd  "manifestation"  [epiphany), 
the  central  thought  of  the  sentence,  is  employed  by 
St.  Paul  in  his  Epistles  five  times,  and  in  every  one 
of  them  to  describe  the  manifestation  of  Christ,  and 
in  four  of  them  to  designate  the  future  manifestation 
of  His  coming  in  glory,  as  here.  The  term  epiphany 
is  never  applied  to  the  Father. 

Again,   the   whole  of  the  context   of    the  passage 
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Titus  himself'  is  earnestly 


TITUS,   HI. 


Exltortul  i,j  ,St 


(u>  who  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he 
might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and 
purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people, 
zealous  of  good  works.    <15>  These  things 
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speak,  a  11.I  rxhoif.  ,;il.l   n-buke  with  .,11 
authority.     Let  no  man  ■  !• 

CHAPTER  III.—<»;j».it  then 


specially  relates  to  the  "  Son  of  God."  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  epiphany  "of  the  Father"  would  he  a 
thought  not  merely  strange  to  the  whole  New  Testa- 
ment, but  would  bring  quite  a  new  idea  into  this 
statement,  which  sets  forth  so  sublimely  the  epiphany 
of  Christ  as  the  ground  of  the  Christian's  hope — an 
idea,  too,  no  sooner   suggested  than  dropped,  for  the 

Eassage  goes  on  to  speak  only  of  the  Son.  Perhaps, 
owever,  the  weightiest  argument  that  can  be  adduced 
is  the  consensus  of  the  Greek  orthodox  fathers,  who, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  concur  in  the  interpretation 
which  understands  the  expression  "  of  our  great  God  " 
as  used  of  Jesus  Christ.  To  select  two  examples  out 
of  the  long  chain  of  fathers  reaching  from  the 
apostolic  age  who  have  thus  understood  this  text : 
"  St.  Paul  here  calls  Christ  the  great  God,  and  thus 
rebukes  the  heretical  blasphemy  which  denies  His 
Godhead "  (Theodoret).  "  What  can  those  persons 
say,"  asks  Chrysostom,  referring  to  this  passage,  "  who 
allege  that  the  Son  is  inferior  to  the  Father  ?"  (See 
Wordsworth's  Note  here.) 

(14)  Who  gave  himself  for  us.— (See  Gal.  i.  4; 
Eph.  v.  25.)  These  words  take  up  the  thought  ex- 
pressed in  the  term  "  Saviour "  of  the  last  verse. 
"Himself,"  His  whole  self,  as  has  been  well  said, 
"  the  greatest  gift  ever  given ; "  "  for  us,"  that  is,  on 
our  behalf. 

That  he  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity.— 
That  He  for  us  might  pay  a  ransom,  the  ransom  being 
His  precious  blood.  Our  Saviour,  by  the  payment  of 
this  tremendous  ransom — O  deepest  and  most  un- 
fathomable of  all  mysteries! — released  us  from  every- 
thing which  is  opposed  to  God's  blessed  will.  Here  the 
mighty  ransom  is  spoken  of  as  freeing  us  from  the 
bondage  of  lawlessness ;  elsewhere  in  the  divine  books 
the  same  ransom  is  described  as  delivering  us  from  the 
penalties  of  this  same  breaking  the  divine  law — "  alles 
was  der  ordnung  Gottes  widerstreitet "  (Hofmann, 
Commentary  on  Titus). 

And  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people.— 
The  expression  "  a  peculiar  people  "  is  taken  from  the 
LXX.  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  where 
the  words  occur  several  times  (see  Ex.  xix.  5 ;  Deut. 
xiv.  2) ;  the  idea  is  also  purely  an  Old  Testament  one. 
Just  as  Jehovah  wished  to  establish  a  people  which 
shoidd  belong  to  Him  ("  peculiarly  His,"  "  His  very 
own  "),  submitting  to  His  laws,  in  contrast  to  the  rest 
of  mankind,  lawless,  idolatrous — so  Jesus  would  set 
apart  and  purify  for  Himself  a  people,  which  for  His 
sake  should  devote  itself  to  God,  in  contrast  to  the 
rest  of  humanity  sunk  in  selfish  sins.  As  Israel  of  old 
lived  under  the  constant  impression  that  they  would 
«gain  behold  the  visible  glory  of  the  Eternal,  so  His 
people  now  should  live  as  men  waiting  for  a  second 
manifestation  of  Sis  glory. 

Zealous  of  good  works. — The  man  who  hopes  to 
>ee  the  epiphany  of  Jesus  his  Lord  and  Love  in  glory 
will  struggle  zealously  with  hand  and  brain  to  live  his 
life  in  such  a  manner  that  he  may  meet  his  Lord,  when 
He  comes  in  glory,  with  joy.  It  was  a  people  com- 
posed of  such  "  zealots "  of  goodness,  of  men  longing 
for  His  sake  to  do  their  utmost  for  His  cause,  that  our 
great  God  and  Saviour  wished  to  purify  unto  Himself. 


(is)  These  things  speak,  and  exhort,  and  re- 
buke with  all  authority.— Theso  worth  »rr  the 
conclusion  of  this  part  of  p**]  j,, 

Titus.  A  new  division  of  the  Epistle  begins  immediately 
after  this  verse  with  the  third  chapter.  He  is  to  apeak 
the  words— many  of  them  sharp  and  bitter— told  him 
by  St.  Paul ;  he  is  to  remember  now  I  now  to 

rebuke,  and  all  this  "  with  authority,"  an  chief  pastor  of 
the  flock  of  Crete  formally  commissioned  and  appointed. 

Let  no  man  despise  thee.—"  Speak,"  wrote  tar 
brave-hearted  old  man  Paul,  "  speak  with  derision,  and 
rebuke  and  punish  if  need  be  with  vigour,  remembering 
the  dark  character  of  the  people  with  wkna  you  hare 
to  do."  And  perhaps  in  the  background  of  this  stirrinr 
admonition  of  the  aged  master  to  his  disciple,  placed 
in  so  difficult  and  responsible  a  position, 
anxious  warning  again  :  Yes,  but  show  all  diligence  too 
in  your  own  words  and  doings,  so  that  every  won! 
of  thine  may  have  its  full  weight,  that  none  nay 
despise  thee  on  account  of  thine  own  life. 


III. 

(i)  Put    them  in   mind    to    be 
principalities  and  powers.— Very 


to 


Mibject 
careful  and 
searching  have  been  the  Apostle's  charges  to  Tit  us 
respecting  the  teachers  of  the  Church,  their  dwtrine 
and  their  life  ;  very  particular  have  been  his  directions, 
his  warnings,  and  exhortations  to  men  and  women  of 
different  ages  on  the  subject  of  their  lwine  life.  But. 
with  the  exception  of  a  slight  digression  in  the  case  of 
a  slave  to  a  Pagan  master,  his  words  had  been  written 
with  a  reference  generally  to  Christian  Ufa 
Christians.  But  there  was  then  a  great  life 
the  little  Christian  world ;  how  were  the 
Christ  to  regulate  their  behaviour  in  their 
with  the  vast  Pagan  world  outside  P  St.  Paul 
the  root  of  the  matter  at  once  when  be  says 
them  in  mind,"  &c.  Very  needful  in  Crete  was  such  a 
reminder  respecting  obedience.  The  island  bad,  when 
St.  Paul  wrote  to  Titus,  been  some  century  and  a 
quarter  under  Roman  rule.  Their  previous  govern- 
ment had  been  democratic;  and  historians,  like  Polybius. 
who  have  written  of  Crete,  have  dwelt  particularly  on 
the  turbulent  and  factious  spirit  which  animated  their 
people ;  added  to  which,  the  many  Jews  who  we  know 
formed  a  very  large  part  of  the  Christian  Church  there. 
always  impatient  of  a  foreign  yoke,  would  in  sack 
an  atmosphere  of  excitement  be  especially  eager  to 
assert  their  right  to  be  free  from  the  hated  rule  of 

Rome.  , 

The  Greek  words  translated  "principalities  and 
powers"  are  better  rendered  here  by  "  rulers  and  autho- 
rities." as  the  word  "  principalities  "  is  used  oceaswnaHy 
in  the  English  version  for  an  "  order  of  "g™8-  **• 
terms  include  all  constituted  governors  and  officials, 
Roman  and  otherwise,  in  the  island.  ^_ 

To  obey  magistrates.— Taken  absolutely,  to  «**» 
the  temporal  power.  Our  Lord's  words  were  the  model 
for  all  teaching  in  this  division  of  Christian  ewnea. 
One  great  teacher  after  the  other,  in  the  same  spaa, 
in  varied  language.  urges  upon  the  people  «  V™ 
a  reverence  and  submission  to  all  legaUy  eons»it««« 
authority  in  the  state.     This  devoted  Christian  loyalty. 
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The  Attitude  of  Christians  to 


TITUS,   III. 


their  Pagan  Fellow-citizens. 


to  be  subject  to  principalities  and 
...  ..  j  powers,  to  obey  magistrates, 
The  attitude  of  to  be  ready  to  every  good 
Christians  to-  work,  <2)  to  speak  evil  of 
wards  Pagans.  ,     -,      x      -,  ■. 

no  man,  to  be  no  brawlers, 

hut  gentle,  shewing  all  meekness  unto 


1  Or,  pity. 


all  men.  (3)  For  we  ourselves  also  were 
sometimes  foolish,  disobedient,  deceived, 
serving  divers  lusts  and  pleasures,  living 
in  malice  and  envy,  hateful,  and  hating 
one  another.  W  But  after  that  the 
kindness  and  love l  of  God  our  Saviour 


no  bitter  opposition  in  after  years  to  their  tenets 
could  chill,  no  cruel  persecution  of  individuals  lessen. 
Augustine,  writes  Professor  Reynolds,  could  boast 
that  when  Julian  asked  Christians  to  sacrifice  and 
offer  incense  to  the  gods  they,  at  all  hazards,  sternly 
Tef used ;  but  when  he  summoned  them  to  fight  for  the 
■empire  they  rushed  to  the  front.  "  They  distinguished 
'between  their  Eternal  Lord  and  their  earthly  ruler,  and 
yet  they  yielded  obedience  to  their  earthly  ruler  for  the 
sake  of  their  Eternal  Lord."  Least  of  any  shoidd  we 
expect  St.  Paul  to  write  such  words,  so  loyal  and  faith- 
ful to  Rome.  He  had  found,  indeed,  little  cause  in  his 
chequered,  troubled  life  to  be  grateful  personally  to  the 
Empire  ;  with  ears  too  ready  had  Rome  ever  listened  to 
the  cruel  "  informations  "  laid  against  him  by  his  im- 
placable Jewish  enemies ;  she  had  imprisoned  him, 
lettered  him,  hindered  Ins  work,  and  threatened  his  life; 
and  when  he  was  writing  these  deathless  words  of  his, 
urging  upon  his  devoted  flock  a  loyalty  changeless  and 
true,  for  him  the  supreme  vengeance  of  Rome  was  close 
at  hand. 

To  be  ready  to  every  good  work.  —  Ready 
cheerfully  to  aid  all  lawful  authority,  municipal  and 
otherwise,  in  their  public  works  undertaken  for  city  or 
state.  The  flock  of  Titus  must  remember  that  the 
true  Christian  ought  to  be  known  as  a  good  citizen  and 
a  devoted  patriot. 

(2)  To  speak  evil  of  no  man.— These  com- 
mands of  St.  Paul  to  the  Church  of  Crete  breathe 
throughout  the  spirit  of  Christ,  who  "when  He  was 
reviled,  reviled  not  again ; "  who  said  "  Love  your 
■enemies,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for 
them  which  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you." 
The  Christian  in  the  days  of  St.  Paul,  and  for  "  many 
days  "  after  St.  Paul  had  borne  that  gallant  witness  of 
his  outside  the  gates  of  Rome,  would  indeed  often  be 
called  in  sad  earnestness  to  put  in  practice  these  charges 
of  the  Apostle.  In  days  of  persecution,  in  times  of 
suspicion,  when  the  Christian  profession  exposed  men 
to  hatred  and  to  sore  danger,  when  all  men  spoke  evil 
of  them,  these  words  of  St.  Paul  were  remembered  and 
acted  upon,  and  not  only  in  Crete. 

To  be  no  brawlers,  but  gentle,  shewing  all 
meekness  unto  all  men.— Or  better,  not  con- 
tentious, but,  &c.  These  characteristics  were  not  common 
virtues  in  Crete,  then  the  resort  and  mart  of  so  many 
different  nationalities.  Its  singular  situation  in  the 
Mediterranean,  midway  between  Europe,  Africa,  and 
Asia,  has  been  noticed,  as  have  been  the  dispositions 
and  vices  of  the  inhabitants.  Surely,  St.  Paul  urges, 
the  professed  followers  of  the  Crucified  among  the 
Cretans  should  aim  at  a  nobler  standard  of  life  than 
was  common  among  these  rough  and  often  selfish 
traders.  These  things  charged  here  by  St.  Paul  were 
new  virtues  to  men.  They  are  held  up  to  admiration 
by  no  heathen  moralists.  The  meekness  signifies 
kindly  forbearance.  This  Christian  feeling,  which 
looks  lovingly  on  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men, 
on  the  stranger  and  the  outcast,  even  on  the  vilest 
sinner,  is  especially  enjoined  here.  It  is  the  same 
sweet   spirit  of   love  winch  desires,  in  1  Tim.    ii.  1, 


that   prayer  and  supplication  be  made  in  the  public 
Christian  assembly  for  all  men. 

(3)  For  we  ourselves  also  were  sometimes 
foolish,  disobedient,  deceived.— Better  rendered, 
For  we  were  once  ourselves  foolish,  disobedient,  going 
astray.  Surely,  the  Apostle  argues,  Christians  can  never 
refuse  obedience  to  one  in  authority,  or  decline  to  be 
meek,  courteous,  kind,  and  forbearing  to  their  neighbours, 
because,  forsooth,  they  deem  the  magistrate  in  authority 
or  their  neighbours  idolators,  and  therefore  outside  the 
pale  of  God's  mercy  and  their  courtesy ;  for  remember, 
writes  St.  Paul,  we  were  once  (not  so  long  ago)  our- 
selves in  their  condition.  We  once  needed  mercy  our- 
selves. This  strong  appeal  to  Christians,  by  the 
memory  of  their  past,  by  the  memory  of  what  they 
once  were,  must  have  gone  home  to  one  like  Titus, 
himself  of  a  Gentile  family,  and  most  probably  nurtm-ed 
in  idolatry.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be  repeated  with 
strange,  touching  earnestness,  would  this  argument  of 
St.  Paul  by  Titus  when  he  spoke  to  the  assembly  of  the 
Cretan  Christians.  We  were  once  ourselves  "foolish," 
that  is,  without  understanding  what  was  true ;  and 
"disobedient,"  that  is,  unwilling,  indisposed,  to  do 
what  was  right;  "deceived,"  or  rather  going  astray 
(errantes),  wandering  away  from  the  narrow  road 
which  leads  to  life. 

Serving  divers  lusts  and  pleasures.— This 
is  the  service  we  served  in  the  old  past  days  of  our 
sin  and  shame,  while  we  were  "disobedient"  to  what 
was  right  and  pure.  We  were  obedient  to,  we  were 
"  serving "  as  slaves,  many  an  impure  lust,  many 
a  wrongful  pleasure — for  the  lusts  and  pleasures  to 
which  St.  Paul  referred  were  those  of  the  people  with 
whom  for  the  moment  the  Apostle  was  classing  himself. 
The  pleasures  of  these  partly  Greek,  partly  Asiatic 
peoples  consisted,  indeed,  in  the  wanton  satisfaction  of 
the  lusts  of  the  flesh ;  their  shameless  revellings  were 
scarcely  covered  with  their  thin  and  flimsy  veil  of 
beauty  and  false  refinement. 

Living  in  malice  and  envy,  hateful,  and 
hating  one  another.— These  pleasure-loving,  lust- 
indulging  ones  envied  each  one  his  neighbour  the  good 
things  he  possessed ;  and  thus  we — for  we,  remember, 
were  once  of  this  number — once  spent  our  lives  in  this 
atmosphere  of  hate,  hating  others  with  a  jealous  dislike, 
hated  ourselves  for  the  same  reasons.  Shall  we  then — 
once  like  them — now  refuse  all  sympathy  to  these  poor 
souls  still  left  in  ignorance  and  sin  ? 

(4)  But  after  that  the  kindness  and  love  of 
God  our  Saviour  toward  man  appeared.— 
Another  thought  now  wells  up  in  the  Apostle's  mind 
We  of  ourselves  should  never  have  become  changed 
men,  had  not  the  kindness  of  God  and  His  divine  love 
for  men  shown  itself.  We,  indeed,  have  no  ground  for 
self -exaltation,  no  excuse  for  haughty  treatment  of 
others,  either  in  thought  or  action ;  for  if  we  now  Eve 
other  and  purer  lives  than  they  live,  our  change  to 
better  and  higher  things  was  owing  to  no  desert  or 
merit  of  ours,  but  solely  to  the  mercy  and  the  love  of 
God.  The  changed  life  is  here  solely  attributed  to  tin' 
manifestation  to  man  of  the  kindness  and  love  of  Gou 
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f«r  this  Altitude. 


toward  man  appeared,  <5)  not  by  works 
of  righteousness  which  we  have  done, 
but  according  to  his  mercy  he  saved  us, 


1  Gr.  richly. 


by  the  washing  of  regeneran 

renewing  of  the  H.-lv  <;h.,M  : 

he   shed    on  us  abundantly1    through 


our  Saviour.  Here  God  our  Saviour,  as  in  1  Tim.  i.  1, 
and  in  several  other  passages  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles, 
must  be  understood  as  "  God  the  Father ;  "  the  "  kind- 
ness "  differs  from  the  "  love  towards  man."  The 
first  signifies  generally  that  divine,  measureless,  all- 
comprehensive  love  which  we  know  is  the  glorious 
attribute  of  God.  The  second  expression  tells  of  the 
special  love  which  the  Almighty  has  for  man,  and 
which  has  been  so  marvellously  shown  in  the  sacrifice 
and  death  of  the  Son  of  God  for  us.  The  two 
words — the  measureless,  divine  love  which  embraces 
all  creation,  and  the  special  love  of  God  for  man — 
taken  together,  make  up  the  one  idea  expressed  by  the 
"  grace  that  bringeth  salvation,"  of  chap.  ii.  11  of  this 
Epistle.  In  the  rare  word  philanthropic/,,  the  "love  of 
God  toward  man,"  a  quiet  but  very  solemn  reminder 
is  given  to  those  "  Christians "  who  would  have  no 
dealings  with  their  less  pure  heathen  neighbours.  The 
word  applied  here  to  God  tells  them  to  love  men,  even 
the  enemies  of  their  holy  religion  ;  they  are  to  obey 
the  heathen  magistrate,  and  to  think  kindly  of  and 
to  act  courteously  towards  their  heathen  neighbour, 
because  God  has  loved  men — all  men.  Here  are  they 
to  be  imitators  of  the  divine  pity,  copyists  of  the 
divine  love. 

&)  Not  by  works  of  righteousness.— This  by 
no  means  asserts  that  such  works  ever  had  been  done, 
and  then  produced,  as  it  were,  before  the  bar  of  God, 
and  weighed  and  found  insufficient ;  but  it  simply 
maintains  that  to  win  salvation  such  must  be  done. 
Sad  experience,  more  forcibly  than  any  theological 
assertion,  has  demonstrated  to  us  all  the  utter  impos- 
sibility of  any  of  us,  even  the  holiest,  ever,  even  for 
one  day,  doing  the  works  of  a  purely  righteous  man. 

But  according  to  his  mercy. — As  there  was 
nothing  in  us  which  called  for  such  a  salvation,  as 
there  were  no  acts  of  ours  which  deserved  reward. 
His  gift  of  salvation,  which  includes  (verse  7)  eternal 
life,  was  owing  entirely  to  His  divine  love  which  saw 
and  pitied  our  misery,  our  endless  suffering.  Out  of 
this  hopeless  state  the  eternal  pity  lifted  us,  and  put 
us  into  a  state  of  salvation.  The  next  clause  specifies 
the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  salvation  our  loving 
God  was  pleased  to  ordain  in  His  Church,  namely, 
"  baptism  ;  "  but  here  great  care  must  be  taken  properly 
to  understand  what  St.  Paul  meant  by  this  baptism,  to 
which  he  attributed  so  great  power.  In  St.  Paul's 
mind  it  was  no  mere  observance,  but  was  a  sacrament, 
in  which  all  that  was  inward  properly  and  completely 
accompanied  all  that  was  outward.  In  another  place 
the  Apostle  has  grandly  paraphrased  his  words  here.  In 
the  Galatian  Letter  (chap.  iii.  27)  he  writes  how  "  that 
as  many  as  were  baptised  into  Christ  have  put  on 
Christ,''  that  is,  have  entered  into  vital  union  with 
Him — a  blessed  state,  which  most  surely  leads  to  life 
eternal,  if  the  baptised  only  remain  faithful. 

By  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  re- 
newing of  the  Holy  Ghost.— Seeing,  then,  that 
God  has  saved  us  by  His  own  act,  independently  of 
any  work  of  ours,  we  ask,  How  has  He  effected  this  ? 
The  words  we  are  here  considering  give  the  answer  to 
the  question.  The  Greek  should  be  rendered,  "  by  the 
laver  of  regeneration,"  &c.  Then,  by  means  of  the 
laver  of  regeneration,  &c,  has  God  put  us  into  a  state 


of  salvation.  In  other  words,  He  has  effected  I 
means  of  "baptism"  (for  th<«  laver  hen  *■  OU 
signify  the  baptismal  font,  and  is  called  the  brer  of 
regeneration  because  it  is  the  vessel  consecrated  to  the 
use  of  that  sacrament  i.  whereby,  in  it*  completeness 
as  a  sacrament,  the  m-w  life  is  Christ  in  conToyed. 
Baptism,  then,  is  the  means  through  wlii.  i 
the  saving  grace  of  Christ;  in  it*  laver  we  are  born 
again  to  a  new  life,  in  it  wo  re.  'i  rough 

the  Holy  Ghost  constantly  to  renew  and  to  <i 
new  life,  for  it  is  not  only  the  laver  of  regeneration  but 
also  of  renovation  by  the  Holy  Spirit.     Bir 
here  understood  inallits  completion—  the out  warn  visible 
sign  accompanied  with  the  inward  spiritual  gm 
the  case  of  one  who  is  come  to  years  of  understanding 
seeking  baptism,  repentance  and  faith  in  the  promises 
of  God  are  absolutely  required.     In  the  case  of  infanta, 
who  have  also  from  the  very  earliest  times  beta,  through 
this  same  laver,  enrolled  in  the  communion  of  Christians* 
the  same  profession  is  required,  only  they  make  it  by 
their  sureties,  and  directly  that  they  nave  come  to  years 
of  discretion  they  solemnly  and  publicly  aasent  to  what 
had  been  already  affirmed  in  their  name.  Thus,  by  moans 
of  the  laver  of  regeneration,  Sic.,  or,  in  other  words, 
by  baptism  in  all  its  completion — the  outward  a«" 
accompanied  with  the  inward  faith — He  saved  us,  that 
is,  put  us  into  a  state  of  salvation.     Of  the  difference 
between  "  regeneration "  and  "  renovation,"  the  first. 
"regeneration,"  is  well  explained  in  the  word-  o£  the 
collect  for  Christmas  Day,  which  speaks  of  tl 
generated  "  as  "  made  God's  children  by  sdoptiou  and 
grace."     The  second,  "  renovation,"  the  same  collect 
goes  on  to  speak  of,  when  it  prays  that  "  the  regene- 
rated" "may  daily  be  renewed  by  the  11 
The  first,  "regeneration,"  is  spoken  of  by  St.  J 
his  words,  "  Ye  must  be  born  again  "  (John  iii.  7);  the 
second  is  alluded  to  by  St.  Paul  whan  be  wn.t- 
inward  man  is  renewed  day  by  day  "  (2  Cor.  iv.  i 

(6)  Which  he  shed  on  us  abundantly  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour.— In  other  words. 
which—  namely,  the  Holy  Ghost— the  Fatksrpourmi 
abundantly  on  us  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour. 
The  argument  continues  thus  :  He  (God)  saved  us  first 
by  the  laver  of  regeneration  and  of  renewal  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  which  God— he  proceeds  to  say— shed  (or 
poured  out)  abundant  Iv  oa  us.  and  this  const.. 
newal  of  the  Holy  Ghost  poured  out  on  the  heart  of 
each  individual  believer  was  owing  to  the  media* 
Jesus  Christ,  without  whose  blessed  stoneuient  this 
effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  never  hsd  taken  place.  In 
this  verse  the  several  operations  of  each  of  the  Persons 
of  the  blessed  Trinity  are  clearly  set  forth. 

It  is  the  Father  who  is  ever  pouring  out  upon  as  the 
Holy  Ghost.  It  is  owing  to  the  Son  s  atonement  and 
intercession  that  this  blessed  outpouring  takes  plan-  at 
all.  It  is  the  Holy  Ghost  inured  out  on  us  sbundantly 
who  builds  us  up  in  the  new  life,  and  trains  us  for  tn* 
glories  of  eternity.  Hero  the  "  Son  "  is  giTen  the  same 
title  of  "  Saviour,' which,  in  the  preceding  verse  (oh 
was  applied  to  the  "  Father."  The  appellation  belongs 
to  both  the  First  and  Second  Persons  of  the  Messsn 
Trinity,  inasmuch  as  the  Father  may  be  said  to  nave 
been  the  architect  of  our  salvation,  wbde  the  Son  was 
its  builder. 
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TITUS,   III. 


and  avoid  Vain  Questions. 


Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour ;  W  that  being 
justified  by  his  grace,  we  should  be 
made  heirs  according  to  the  hope  of 
Chap.  iii.  8-n.  eternal  fife.  &  This  is  a 
Good  works  en-  faithful  saying,  and  these 
joined.  things    I    will    that    thou 


affirm  constantly,  that  they  which  have 
believed  in  God  might  be  careful  to  main- 
tain good  works.  These  things  are  good 
and  profitable  unto  men.  (9^  But  avoid 
foolish  questions,  and  genealogies,  and 
contentions,    and    strivings    about    the 


(?)  That  being  justified  by  his  grace,  we 
should  be  made  heirs  according  to  the  hope  of 
eternal  life. — Here  appears  the  glorious  design  of 
God's  salvation.  We  were  in  a  hopeless  and  lost  state, 
from  which  God's  love  for  man  saved  us  by  the  laver 
of  regeneration  and  renovation ;  and  this  was  the  end 
for  which  He  saved  us — that  we  should  be  heirs  of 
eternal  life.  "  Being  justified,"  that  is,  freed  from  the 
future  punishment  and  consequences  of  sin,  and  re- 
ceived into  the  favour  and  friendship  of  God,  which 
favour  and  friendship  had  been,  through  sin,  forfeited. 
"  By  His  grace,"  by  the  favour  and  kindness  of  God  the 
Father  are  we  restored  to  His  love  and  friendship. 
"  Heirs,"  see  Rom.  viii.  17,  where  this  thought  of  our 
heirship  of  heaven  is  enlarged.  "  According  to  the  hope 
of  eternal  life;"  this  life  eternal  is  still  for  us  in  the 
future,  though  ever  present  in  respect  of  hope ;  children 
of  God  we  indeed  are,  and  sharers  in  many  a  good 
gift  of  our  Father,  but  eternal  life,  that  glorious  in- 
heritance, is  still  in  the  far  future,  and  as  yet  can  only 
be  enjoyed  by  us  in  hope,  but  it  is  a  sxire  hope — 
eternal  life — the  hope  of  which  is  the  mainspring  of 
all  Christian  work  and  activity — though  it  includes  it, 
of  course,  is  something  far  more  than  merely  endless 
existence.  A  veil,  impenetrable  to  mortal  eye,  hangs 
between  us  and  the  many  mansions  of  the  Father's 
house.  "  It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be ;"  we 
only  know  that  then,  we,  in  company  with  an  innumer- 
able host  of  blessed  beings,  shall  share  in  the  beatific 
vision ;  we  only  know  that  then  "  we  shall  ever  be  with 
the  Lord  ;"  and  that  with  this  thought  and  with  these 
words  are  we  to  comfort  one  another.  (See  1  Thess. 
iv.  17,  18.) 

(8)  This  is  a  faithful  saying— Then  St.  Paul, 
having,  in  those  few  but  sublime  words  we  have  been 
considering,  painted  our  present  happy  state — happy 
even  on  earth,  where  the  glorious  promised  inheritance 
was  still  only  a  hope — and  having  shown  how  that  this 
blessedness  was  the  result  of  no  efforts  of  our  own,  but 
that  we  owe  it  solely  to  the  tender  love  and  to  the 
divine  pity  of  God  for  man— cries  out,  Yes,  "  faithful 
is  this  saying !" 

And  these  things  I  will  that  thou  affirm  con- 
stantly.— I  will  that  ever  and  again,  in  the  con- 
gregation, these  word  8  of  mine,  woven  into  the  tapestry 
of  creed,  or  hymn  of  thanksgiving  or  supplication,  be 
repeated  by  the  faithful  believers  in  the  Lord,  to  re- 
mind them,  not  only  of  the  glorious  hope  of  eternal  life, 
but  also  to  bring  Him  to  their  remembrance  to  whom 
they  owe  this  glorious  heritage  ;  and  as  they  repeat  or 
hear  the  words  telling  them  of  the  wondrous  mercy 
showed  to  them  for  no  merit  or  desert  of  their  own, 
they  will  the  more  willingly  think  kindly  of,  and  act 
loyally  with,  other  men  still  firing  in  that  deep  and 
loathsome  darkness  where  they  once  dwelt,  until  God. 
in  His  pity,  delivered  them.  Hearing  this  "  faithful 
saying,"  thought  the  old  man  St,  Paul,  my  children  in 
Christ  will  surely  be  disposed  to  be  more  loyal  subjects, 
more  faithful  citizens,  more  loving  neighbours,  though 
their  civil  magistrates,  their  fellow-citizens,  their  neigh- 
3    be   still   idolaters,   firing  without  God  in  the 


bours, 


world.  And  there  was  yet  another  reason  for  the 
constant  repetition  of  this  "  faithful  saying  : "  men 
would  see  that  they  owed  all  their  glorious  Christian 
privileges,  their  present  peace,  their  future  hope,  to 
God's  free  grace— that  tliey  had  done  nothing  to  deserve 
all  this.  Surely  such  a  thought  would  spur  them  on 
to  noble  deeds,  if  it  were  only  to  show  they  were  not 
wholly  ungrateful.  So  he  writes,  Yes,  afiirin  con- 
stantly this  faithful  saying. 

That  they  which  have  believed  in  God  might 
be  careful  to  maintain  good  works.— But  not 
only  would  St.  Paul  have  them  show  their  gratitude  for 
the  great  mercy  they  had  received,  but  he  is  specially 
anxious  that  they  who  by  God's  grace  had  been  led 
into  the  Christian  company  should  now  not  only 
quietly  and  unobtrusively  take  their  part  in  good 
works,  but  should  ever  be  careful  to  be  forward  in  all 
such  things ;  he  would  have  Christians  conspicuous  in 
their  generous  zeal  to  forward  all  good  and  useful 
undertakings.  "  Good  works  "  here  by  no  means  is  con- 
fined to  works  of  mercy  and  charity,  though,  of  cour.se. 
they  include  such,  still  they  possess  in  this  passage  a 
far  more  comprehensive  signification.  All  useful  and 
beneficent  undertakings,  public  as  well  as  private,  are 
reckoned  among  these  "  good  works."  As  was  observed 
before,  St.  Paul's  ideal  Christian  must  be  a  generous, 
public- spirited  man.  In  the  eyes  of  this  great  teacher 
the  cloistered  ascetic  would  have  found  but  little  favour ; 
his  hero,  while  ever  the  devoted,  self-sacrificing  lover 
of  the  Lord,  must  be  known  among  his  fellow-citizens 
"  as  careful  to  maintain  good  works." 

These  things  are  good  and  profitable  unto 
men. — The  accurate  translation  of  the  Greek  here 
would  be,  These  are  the  things  which  are  good  and  pro- 
fitable unto  men;  but  the  older  authorities  omit  the 
article,  ta,  before  kala.  The  rendering,  then  (omitting 
the  article),  as  given  in  the  English  version,  would  be 
correct :  "  These  things  " — that  is,  this  practical  every- 
day teaching,  which  bids  Christians  distinguish  them- 
selves among  their  fellow-citizens  and  countrymen  in 
all  generous  and  useful  enterpi-ises— in  all  good  things, 
whether  public  or  private — these  things,  says  the 
Apostle,  are  good  and  profitable  unto  men;  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  unpractical  and  useless  points  insisted 
upon  in  the  false  teaching,  apparently  too  common  in 
the  Cretan  Church,  and  against  which  Titus  is  earnestly 
warned  in  the  next  (9th)  verse. 

(9)  But  avoid  foolish  questions,  and  gene- 
alogies.— The  "  questions  "  and  "  genealogies  "  have 
been  discussed  above  (1  Tim.  i.  4).  The  Apostle  cha- 
racterises them  as  "  foolish,"  because  they  were  of  an 
utterly  unpractical  nature,  and  consumed  time  and 
powers  which  were  needed  for  other  and  better  things. 
The  "  contentions  "  were  disputes  and  wranglings  which 
arose  out  of  arguments  advanced  by  different  teachers 
xipon  the  "questions"  and  "genealogies."  The  "striv- 
ings about  the  law  "  were,  most  probably,  arguments 
suggested  by  disputed  and  intricate  points  connected 
with  the  law  of  Moses.  In  the  Talmud  we  possess  un- 
numbered instances  of  all  these  strange  and  curious 
inquiries  about  which  men  then  gravely  disputed  and 
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How  iloose  t/iat  Separated 


law* ;  for  they  are  unprofitable  and  vain,  j 
<10J  A  man  that  is  an  heretick  after  the 
first  and  second  admonition  reject ; 
<n)  knowing"  that  he  that  is  such  is  sub- 
verted, and  sinneth,  being  condemned 
of    himself.      (12>  When   I    shall    send 


US'    ni  tt*m»dvt»  ar*  to  be  trtnUd. 

Artemas   unto    thee,   or    Tychicua,   be 
diligent  to  come  unto  me 
to  Nicopolis  :  for  I  have  de-  ^"i 
termined  there  to  winter.  £   «££o£S 
(13J  Bring  Zenas  the  lawyer  •«**»_ 
and  Apollo8on  their  journey 


lacrth 


wrangled,  but  none  of  which  could  in  any  way  teach 
men  how  to  make  life  more  beautiful  and  loving,  more 
like  that  fair  pattern  which  St.  Paul's  Master  loved. 
St.  Paul,  well  versed — thanks  to  his  early  and  elaborate 
training — in  all  this  useless,  curious  lore,  once  and  for 
all  would  expel  from  orthodox  Christian  teaching  every- 
thing which  seemed  to  bear  upon  this  favourite  Jewish 
theology — so  called.  It  had,  cancer-like,  eaten  the  life 
out  of  Judaism  ;  it  should  not,  if  he  could  prevent  it, 
poison  in  like  manner  the  young  life  of  Christianity. 

(io)  A  man  that  is  an  heretick. — The  Greek 
word  translated  "  heretick "  in  the  New  Testament 
occurs  here  only.  The  term  "heresies"  occurs  twice 
(1  Cor.  xi.  19;  GaL  v.  20).  In  neither,  however,  of 
these  passages  does  the  word  signify  there  a  funda- 
mental or  doctrinal  error.  This  sense  belongs  to  a 
usage  of  later  times.  Prom  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"  heresy  "  in  these  passages  of  St.  Paid,  we  are  able  to 
deduce  the  signification  of  the  term  "  heretic "  here. 
The  "  heretic  "  of  the  Church  in  Crete  appears  to  have 
been  a  man  who,  dissatisfied  with  the  organisation  and 
discipline  introduced  by  Titus  into  the  Christian  com- 
munity— not  improbably  considering  himself  in  some 
way  slighted — withdrew  himself  from  the  common  body, 
and  gathering  round  him  other  discontented  spirits, 
established  what  might  be  termed  a  rival  Church  in 
Crete.  Although  at  first,  perhaps,  no  marked  erroneous 
teaching  forms  part  of  the  practice  of  such  schismatics, 
still  the  tendency  in  such  small  rival  communities  is 
ever  more  and  more  to  distinguish  between  their  teach- 
ing and  that  of  the  larger  body  from  whom  they,  in  the 
first  instance,  cut  themselves  adrift. 

After  the  first  and  second  admonition  reject. 
— The  Greek  word  rendered  "  reject  "  would  be  more 
accurately  translated  shun,  or  avoid.  There  was,  no 
doubt,  some  self-willed  factious  party-leader  in  Crete 
well  known  to  St.  Paul  to  whom  he  referred  here;  but 
partly  out  of  a  loving  hope  that  Titus  would  win  him 
to  his  side,  partly  from  the  knowledge  that  this  Letter 
was  a  public  instruction  to  many  a  Church  besides  that 
•of  Crete,  the  disturber  remained  nameless.  He  was 
to  be  exhorted  once,  twice,  and  then  if  he  remained 
■contumacious  he  was  to  be  left  simply  alone  to  his  own 
devices.  The  community  over  which  Titus  presided  in 
the  place  of  Paul  no  longer  were  to  know  the  obstinate 
heretic  as  a  brother. 

Pi)  Knowing  that  he  that  is  such  is  subverted, 
and  sinneth,  being  condemned  of  himself.— 
Better  rendered,  is  perverted  and  sinneth,  being  self- 
condemned.  Inasmuch  as  thou  knowest,  seeing  that 
thy  reproofs  and  warnings  have  been  of  none^  effect, 
that  he  is  "  thoroughly  perverted  " — the  expression  is  a 
very  strong  one,  and  signifies  literally  hath  been  turned 
inside  out.  The  same  verb  is  used  in  the  LXX. 
translation  of  Dent,  xxxii.  20,  the  "very  froward 
generation "  of  the  English  version  —  having  been 
warned  once  and  again,  he  is  without  the  excuse  of 
ignorance,  but  sins  on  in  the  full  consciousness  of  his 
wilful  and  seditious  life.  His  perverse  conduct  in 
stirring  up  party-feeling  in  the  Church  publicly  con- 
victs him  of  doing  the  very  wrong  which  in  general  he 


professes  to  condemn.  With  these  word*  the  public  or 
official  portion  of  the  Letter  to  tin-  presiding  presbyter 
in  Crete  closes.  Paul  had  begun  with  direction*  bow 
the  church  life  of  the  island— np  to  this  period  ap- 
parently devoid  of  organisation — was  to  be  imaged; 
he  concludes  with  instruction*  how  to  deal  with  ear 
who  presumed  to  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  hu 
plans  for  the  government  of  the  couimunitv.  The 
central  portion  of  the  letter  is  magM  in  riiirnosiim 
how  Christian  doctrine  is  to  influence  the  lives  of  those 
accepting  it,  and  especially  it  treats  of  the  com! 
Christians  towards  the  Pagan  world,  with  whom  they 
will  necessarily  be  brought  in  contact. 

(l2>  When  I  shall  send  Artemas  unto  thee,  or 
Tychicus,  be  diligent  to  come  unto  me.-But 
Titus  is  here  reminded — perhaps  with  *om*  reference 
to  the  question  of  the  treatment  of  the  factions  or 
heretic  persons  just  alluded  to — that  he  is  only  the 
temporary  ruler  of  the  Cretan  Church,  on  a  special 
commission  of  the  great  missionary  Apostle.  Not  im- 
probably one  of  these  two  was  intended  to  supply  the 
place  of  Titus  when  this  favourite  and  trusted  s— is 
taut  of  St.  Paul  was  recalled  to  his  master's  side.  Of 
Artemas  nothing  certainly  is  known.  Tradition,  bow- 
ever,  makes  him  subsequently  Bishop  of  Lystra. 
Tychieus  is  mentioned  in  five  of  the  New  Testament 
writings—in  Acts  xx.  4;  Col.  iv.  7;  2  Tim.  iv.  U : 
and  here.  He  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  moat 
esteemed  of  St.  Paul's  friends.  He  speaks  of  him  as  a 
beloved  brother,  a  faithful  minister  and  fellow-servant 
in  the  Lord ;  and  the  importance  of  the  missions  with 
which  he  was  entrusted  by  his  master  to  distant 
churches  shows  us  how  high  this  disciple  stood  in  the 
opinion  of  St.  Paul. 

To  Nicopolis :  for  I  have  determined  there 
to  winter. — There  are  several  cities  bearing  this  name 
— in  Cilicia,  in  Thrace,  and  in  Epirus ;  and  considerable 
doubt  prevails  as  to  which  the  Apostle  has  bean  re- 
ferring. On  the  whole,  the  Nicopolis  in  Epirus  seems 
the  most  likely  spot  for  the  Apostle  to  hare  fixed  on. 
This  city  was  built  by  Augustus  after  the  battle  of 
Actium,  whence  it  derived  its  name.  "  the  City  of 
Victory."  .   . 

(13)  Bring  Zenas  the  lawyer.— A  name  contracted, 
as  it  seems,  from  Zenodorus.  The  term  ■  lawyer " 
might  possibly  indicate  that  this  friend  .»f  Paul's  was 
a  Roman  jnrist.  but  it  is  mm  likely  that  the  jaw  m 
which  he  was  an  expert  was  that  of  X°**^J?M°: 
lytus  numbers  him  among  the  seventy  disciples,  and 
relates  how  in  after  years  he  was  Bishop  of  Diospobe. 
He  is  never  mentioned  by  name  in  the  New  Testament. 
except  in  this  place. 

And  Apollos— This  famous  teacher  appears  often 
in  the  New  Testament  records,  in  the  Acts  and  several 
of  the  Epistles.  A  distinguished  Alexandrian  scholar 
and  a  disciple  of  John  the  Baptist,  be  was  converted  to 
Christianity  by  the  agency  of  the  devoted  J-nsciUa  and 
Aquila,  the  tent-makers.  He  became  the  friend  and  in- 
timate associate  of  St.  Paul,  and  might,  had  be  chosen, 
have  rivalled  or  even  superseded  St  Paul  in  his  snprem«> 
authority  over  the  churches  planted  along  the  Mediter- 
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Final  Injunction  to  the  People  of 


TITUS,   III. 


Christ  to  be  zealous  in  Good  Works. 


diligently,  that  nothing  be  wanting  unto 
them.  W  And  let  onr's  also  learn  to 
maintain  good  works *  for  necessary- 
uses,  that  they  be  not  unfruitful.  (15)  All 
that  are  with  me  salute  thee.     Greet 


1  Or,  profess  honest 
trades. 


them  that  love  us  in  the  faith.     Grace 
be  with  you  all.     Amen. 

IT  It  was  written  to  Titus,  ordained  the  first 
bishop  of  the  church  of  the  Cretians,  from  Nieo- 
polis  of  Macedonia. 


ranean  sea-board.  But  Apollos  seems  resolutely  to 
have  declined  any  such  rivalry,  and  to  have  lived  ever 
as  the  loyal  and  devoted  friend  of  the  great  Apostle ; 
who,  however,  always  seems  to  have  treated  the  learned 
and  eloquent  Alexandrian  as  an  equal  power  in  the 
Church  of  Christ,  classing  Apollos  with  St.  Peter  and 
himself.  Luther's  well-known  suggestion  that  Apollos 
was  the  unknown  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
— "  auctor  Epistolse  ad  Hebraeos  .  .  .  ut  ego  arbritror 
Apollo"— the  authorship  (though  not  the  canonicity)  of 
which  has  been  a  disputed  point  as  far  back  as  the  days 
of  Origen,  in  the  first  half  of  the  third  century — has 
been  adopted,  though,  of  course,  with  much  reserve,  by 
many.  Attention  has  been  called  to  the  somewhat  re- 
markable fact  that  the  names  of  these  three  friends  of 
St.  Paul,  who  were  classed  among  his  most  faithful 
adherents  in  this  almost  the  last  Epistle  he  wrote,  were 
derived  from  three  of  the  most  famous  heathen  deities — 
Zenas  from  Zeus ;  Artemas  from  Artemis,  the  famous 
tutelary  goddess  of  Ephesus;  Apollos  from  the  well- 
known  sun-god. 

(14)  And  let  our's  also  learn  to  maintain  good 
works  for  necessary  uses.—"  Ours,"  that  is,  those 
who  with  St.  Paul  and  Titus  in  Crete  called  upon  the 
name  of  Jesus.  A  last  reminder  to  the  brethren,  whom 
with  a  loving  thought  he  calls  "  ours,"  constantly  to 
practise  good  and  beneficent  works.  In  the  expression 
".let  ours  also  learn,"  it  would  seem  as  though  St.  Paul 
would  have  Christians  trained  to  the  wise  and  thoughtful 
performance  of  works  of  mercy  and  charity. 

It  was  with  such  injunctions  as  these  that  men  like 
St.  Paul  and  St.  James  laid  the  foundation  storeys  of 
those  great  Christian  works  of  charity — all  undreamed 


of  before  the  Resurrection  morning — but  which  have 
been  for  eighteen  centuries  in  all  lands,  the  glory  of 
the  religion  of  Jesus — one  grand  result  of  the  Master's, 
presence  with  us  on  earth,  which  even  His  bitterest 
enemies  admire  with  a  grudging  admiration. 

In  the  short  compass  of  these  Pastoral  Epistles,  in  all 
only  thirteen  chapters,  we  have  no  less  than  eight  special 
reminders  to  be  earnest  and  zealous  in  good  works. 
There  was  evidently  a  dread  in  St.  Paul's  mind  that 
some  of  those  who  professed  a  love  of  Jesus,  and  said 
that  they  longed  after  the  great  salvation,  would  content 
themselves  with  a  dreamy  acquiescence  in  the  great 
truths,  while  the  life  remained  unaltered.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  these  Epistles,  containing  so  many  urgent 
exhortations  to  work  for  Christ,  were  St.  Paul's  last 
inspired  utterances.  The  passages  in  question  are 
chaps,  i.  16;  ii.  7,  14;  iii.  14;  1  Tim.  ii.  10;  v.  10; 
vi.  18 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  21. 

(15>  All  that  are  with  me  salute  thee. — It  is  un- 
certain where  Paul  was  when  he  wrote  this  letter. 
"  All  that  are  with  me "  include  those  with  him, 
journeying  in  his  company.  They  are  not  named, 
because  the  individuals  composing  the  immediate  fol- 
lowing of  St.  Paid  woxdd  be  likely  to  be  well  known  to 
Titus. 

Greet  them  that  love  us  in  the  faith. — An  in- 
clusive greeting,  embracing  each  member  of  the  Cretan 
Church  whose  love  to  him  (St.  Paul)  was  based  upon 
the  common  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus.  Greet  all  who 
love  me,  as  the  earnest  preacher  of  their  faith  and 
mine. 

Amen. — The  greater  number  of  the  ancient  autho* 
rities  omit  "Amen." 
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I.  The  Date,  Place,  and  Occasion  of  the 
Epistle. — These  are  all  perfectly  clear.  The  Epistle 
is  of  the  same  date  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians, 
sent  by  Onesimus,  who  was  one  of  the  bearers  of  that 
Epistle  (Col.  iv.  9) ;  dwelling  emphatically  on  St.  Paul's 
imprisonment  (verses  1,  9),  looking  forward  confidently 
to  a  speedy  release  and  a  return  to  Asia  (verse  22). 
Even  the  salutations,  with  one  exception,  are  the  same 
in  both  (verses  23,  24,  comp.  with  Col.  iv.  10 — 14).  It 
is  written  to  intercede  with  Philemon  for  Onesimus, 
his  slave — formerly  "  unprofitable,"  a  runaway,  and 
probably  a  thief,  but  now  converted  to  a  new  life  by 
St.  Paul  at  Rome,  and  after  his  conversion  becoming 
at  once  "  profitable  "  to  St.  Paul  for  ministration  in  his 
captivity,  and  likely  to  be  profitable  also  to  his  old 
master,  to  whom,  accordingly,  St.  Paul  sends  him  back, 
with  this  letter  of  intercession. 

II.  The  Persons  to  whom  it  is  addressed.— 

All  we  know  of  Philemon  is  gathered  from  this  Epistle. 
It  is  nowhere  actually  said  he  was  a  Colossian ;  but  this 
is  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Onesimus,  his  slave,  is 
described  as  of  Colossse  (Col.  iv.  9).  It  is  clear  that  he 
was  St.  Paul's  convert;  but,  as  the  Apostle  had  not 
visited  Colossse  (Col.  ii.  1),  we  may  probably  conjecture 
that  he  had  been  brought  under  his  influence  during 
his  long  stay  at  Ephesus.  Possibly,  like  Epaphras 
i  Col.  i.  7),  he  had  been,  under  St.  Paul's  auspices,  an 
evangelist  of  his  native  place.  For  he  is  evidently  a 
man  of  mai-k ;  "  the  Church  "  gathers  "  in  his  house ; " 
he  is  able,  by  his  love,  "to  refresh  the  hearts  of  the 
saints,"  probably  by  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  gifts; 
to  him  St.  Paul  entrusts  the  charge  of  preparing  a 
lodging  for  his  hoped-for  visit,  and  describes  that  visit 
as  "  being  granted,"  "  through  his  prayers,"  to  him  and 
his.  We  note  also  that  the  Apostle  treats  him  as 
almost  an  equal — as  a  "  brother  "  (not  "  a  son  "),  as  "  a 
fellow-labourer,"  and  as  a  "partner." 

This  last  phrase— used  distinctively,  and  without  any 
words  of  limitation  to  some  particular  work — is  unique. 
It  occurs  in  close  connection  with  the  promise  on  St. 
Paul's  part  to  take  upon  himself  the  pecuniary  respon- 
sibility of  any  default  of  Onesimus — a  promise  empha- 
sised by  the  writing  of  a  bond  of  obligation  in  legal 
form.  Accordingly,  it  has  been  supposed  that  Philemon 
was  St.  Paul's  partner  in  the  "  tent-making  "  by  which 
he  maintained  himself  with  Aquila  and  Priscilla, — first, 
certainly,  at  Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  3),  and  afterwards, 
as  it  appears  (Acts  xx.  35),  at  Ephesus ;  that  he  may 
have  still  had  in  his  hands  some  of  the  money  earned 
by  that  common  labour,  and  that  from  this  St.  Paul 
offers  to  discharge  the  obligation  taken  upon  himself 
for  Onesimus.     The  supposition  is  ingenious,  and  cer- 
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tainly  quite  possible ;  but  it  revolts  against  all  our  eon 
ceptions  of  St.  Paul's  character  to  suppose  that  he  would 
work  beyond  what  was  actually  necessary  for  main- 
tenance, so  as  to  accumulate  money,  and  keep  a  regular 
debtor  and  creditor  account  with  Philemon 
easy  to  see  why,  if  this  was  so,  he  timid  hare  m 
urgently  needed  in  prison  the  supplies  sent  from 
Philippi  (PhU.  iv.  10—13).  Accordingly,  it  seems 
better  to  refer  the  "partnership"  or  "  communion " 
(see  verse  6  of  the  Epistle)  principally,  if  not 
sively,  to  some  united  work  of  evangelisation  or  bene- 
ficence (possibly  devised  during  the  common  labour  at 
Ephesus)  for  the  Churches  of  Asia,  and  especially  for 
the  Church  of  Colossse.  Ecclesiastical  tradition,  as 
usual,  makes  Philemon  the  Bishop  of  Colossm  in  the 
hereafter. 

Of  Apphia  we  know  nothing,  except  that  tradition, 
and  the  style  in  which  the  Epistle  mentions  her,  both 
support  the  idea  that  she  was  Philemon's  wife 
Archippus,  a  minister  of  the  Church,  either  of  Colossw 
or  Laodicea  (see  Note  on  Col.  iv.  7),  is  on  the  same 
ground  supposed  to  have  been  his  son.  The  tone  of 
the  whole  Epistle  gives  the  impression  of  some  wealUi 
and  dignity  in  the  family,  nobly  used  for  the  relief  of 
necessity  and  the  knitting  closer  of  the  bonds  fl£ 
Christian  unity. 

III.  The  Genuineness  of  the  Epistle.  It  is 
notable  that,  unlike  the  other  two  personal  Epistles 
the  Second  and  the  Third  of  St.  John.  if.  indeed.  the 
Second  be  really  personal— this  Epistle  found  its  place 
in  all  catalogues,  from  the  Muratorian  Canon  down- 
wards, and  in  all  the  ancient  versions.  We  might  have 
supposed  that,  in  respect  of  such  recoptiou.  it  would  ha»e 
suffered  from  the  improbability  <>f  any  public  rending 
in  the  Church,  from  the  want  of  ad«| 
logical  or  ecclesiastical  uses,  and  from  the  iaea  which 
seems  to  have  prevailed — which  Cbry- 

sostom  on  the  Epistle,  and  which  St.  Jerome  in  his 
preface  to  the  Epistle  (vol.  vii  .  p.  742.  ed.  Vallnrsii, 
1737)  refutes  with  his  usual  -trong  sense  and  bwafe 
anCy — that  the  occasion  and  the  substance  of  iheT&fimm. 
were  too  low  for  the  Apostolic  inspirat  i< m  '  They  will 
have  it,"  St.  Jerome  sav*.  "  either  that  the  Epistle  which 
is  addressed  to  Philemon  is  not  St.  Paul's,  or  that, 
even  if  it  be  his,  it  has  nothing  in  it  tending  to  onr 
edification ;  and  that  by  manv  of  the  ancients  it  was  re- 
jected, since  it  was  written  for  the  pun***?  men-lv  of 
commendation,  not  of  instruction.'  But  this  kind  « 
criticism  did  not  prevail  against  the  common  acceptance 
of  its  authenticity.  Even  Marcion  did  not  tamper  with 
it,  as  Tertullian  (adv.  Marc.  v.  42)  and  St  Jeromeex- 
pressly  declare.     Origen,  the  great  critic  of  the  JSael, 
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as  St.  J erome  of  the  West,  quotes  it  without  hesitation. 
In  the  Church  generally  it  remained  unshaken  as  one 
of  the  Epistles  accepted  by  all. 

In  the  larger  criticism  of  modern  times  the  very 
reasons  which  induced  doubt  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries  will  be  accepted  as  the  strongest  internal 
evidence  of  its  genuineness.  The  utter  improbability 
of  the  forging  of  such  an  Epistle,  which  admits  of  no 
controversial  or  directly  theological  use,  the  exquisite 
beauty  and  naturalness  of  the  whole  style,  even  the 
vivid  picture  which  it  gives  of  an  ancient  Christian 
family — all  have  been  felt  to  preclude  any  except  the 
most  wanton  scepticism  as  to  its  genuineness.  It  is 
hard  to  conceive  how  any  one  can  read  it  without  f  eeling 
that  we  have  in  it  a  picture  of  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  which  we  could  ill  afford  to  lose,  but  which 
no  hand,  except  his  own,  would  have  ever  ventured  to 
paint. 

IV.  The  Substance  of  the  Epistle.— The  great 
interest  of  this  Epistle  is  two-fold — (1)  in  its  personal 
relation  to  St.  Paul's  life  and  character,  and  (2)  in  the 
light  which  it  throws  on  the  attitude  of  the  gospel 
towards  slavery. 

(1)  It  is  the  only  strictly  private  Letter  of  St.  Paul 
— the  one  survivor,  we  may  suppose,  of  very  many — 
preserved  to  us  in  the  Canon  of  Holy  Scripture.  For 
all  the  other  Epistles  are  either  Letters  to  the  Churches, 
or  Pastoral  Epistles  of  authoritative  direction.  Accord- 
ingly it  exhibits  the  Apostle  in  a  new  light.  He  throws 
off,  as  far  as  possible,  his  Apostolic  dignity,  and  his 
fatherly  authority  over  his  converts.  He  speaks  simply 
as  Christian  to  Christian.  He  speaks,  therefore,  with 
that  peculiar  grace  of  humility  and  courtesy,  which  has, 
under  the  reign  of  Christianity,  developed  the  spirit  of 
chivalry,  and  what  is  called  "  the  character  of  a  gentle- 
man " — certainly  very  little  known  in  the  old  Greek  and 
Roman  civilisations — while  yet  in  its  graceful  flexibility 
and  vivacity  it  stands  contrasted  with  the  more  impas- 
sive Oriental  stateliness.  It  has  been  customary  and 
natural  to  compare  with  it  a  celebrated  letter  of  the 
younger  Pliny  on  a  like  occasion  (Ep.  ix.  21,  quoted  in 
Dr.  Lightfoot's  Introduction).  But  in  Pliny  himself 
there  was  a  tone  of  feeling  differing  very  much  from  the 
more  ancient  Roman  character,  approaching  more  nearly 
to  the  modern  type.  It  would  be  curious  to  inquire, 
whether  in  this  tone  of  character,  as  in  the  actual 
tenets  of  the  later  Stoicism,  there  might  not  be  some 
unknown  and  indirect  influence  of  the  Christianity, 
which  as  yet  would  have  been  probably  despised.  Nor 
will  the  comparison  for  a  moment  place  even  the  highly 
accomplished  and  cultivated  Roman  on  a  level  with  the 
Jewish  tentmaker  of  Tarsus. 

There  is  to  us  a  vivid  interest  in  the  glimpse  thus 
given  into  the  private  and  personal  life  of  St.  Paul.  We 
note,  for  example,  the  difference  of  tone — the  greater 
pathos  and  the  less  unqualified  rejoicing — in  which  he 
speaks  of  his  captivity.  We  observe  the  gladness  with 
which,  when  he  rightly  may,  he  throws  off  the  isolation 
of  authority,  and  descends  into  the  familiarity  of  equal 
intercourse,  lingering  with  an  obvious  delight  in  the 
very  word  "  brother,"  which  breathes  the  very  spirit  of 
freedom  and  equality.  We  see  how,  under  the  Apostolic 
mission,  as  under  the  Apostolic  inspiration,  free  play  of 
personal  character  and  of  familiar  companionship  could 
still  live  and  flourish.  We  seem  to  know  St.  Paul  better, 
even  as  an  Apostle,  because  wo  are  allowed  to  see  him 
when  he  chooses  not  to  bo  an  Apostle,  but  a  "  partner," 
and,  moreover,  "  such  an  one  as  Paul  the  aged,  and  the 
prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ."     But,  even  beyond  this,  we 


may  fairly  draw  from  this  Epistle  a  priceless  lesson, 
as  to  the  place  which  true  courtesy  and  delicaey 
occupy  in  Christian  character,  and  especially  as  to  their 
entire  compatibility  with  high  Apostolic  enthusiasm, 
with  a  keen  insight  into  realities  as  distinct  from  forms, 
and  with  the  greatest  possible  plainness  of  speech  in 
due  season.  We  feel,  as  we  read,  how  little  it  accords 
with  the  idea  that  Christian  men  and  Christian 
ministers  "  have  nothing  to  do  with  being  gentlemen." 
We  understand  how  true  courtesy,  as  distinct  from 
artificial  and  technical  culture  of  manners,  is  the 
natural  outgrowth  of  the  "  lowliness  of  mind "  in 
which  "each  esteems  other  better  than  himself,"  and 
of  the  sympathy  of  love  which  "  looks  not  only  upon 
our  own  things,"  but,  even  in  greater  degree,  "  upon 
the  things  of  others." 

(2)  But  of  far  greater  interest  still  is  the  illustration 
of  the  attitude  assumed  in  the  New  Testament,  and  in 
the  early  Church,  towai'ds  the  monstrous  institution  of 
slavery. 

How  deeply  that  institution  of  slavery  was  en- 
grained in  all  the  history  of  antiquity,  both  Eastern 
and  Western,  we  know  well.  Nor  will  this  surprise  any 
one  who  remembers  that  inequality — physical,  mental, 
and  spiritual — is,  quite  as  truly  as  equality,  the  law  of 
human  life.  Service  and  lordship,  in  some  sense,  there 
must  always  be ;  and  it  is  absurd  to  deny  that  this  law 
is,  because  we  wish  that  it  were  not,  or  perhaps  think 
that  it  ought  not  to  be.  But  equality  is  the  law  of  the 
primary  qualities  and  rights  of  human  nature ;  inequality 
only  of  the  secondary  qualities  and  rights.  If  this 
i-elation  be  reversed  in  practice,  we  pass  from  what  is 
natural  to  that  which,  however  frequent,  is  yet  fatally 
unnatural.  Slavery  is  just  such  a  reversal.  Because 
one  race  is  stronger,  abler,  more  commanding,  inoro 
civilised  than  another,  this  is  made  a  ground  for  crush- 
ing out,  in  the  weaker  race,  all  the  essential  attributes 
of  humanity.  Primarily  by  the  unnatural  agency  of 
war,  secondarily  by  systematised  organisation  in  peace, 
the  slave  is  made  to  cease  to  be  a  man :  he  is  treated 
simply  as  a  brute  beast  of  somewhat  higher  organisation 
and  usefulness  than  his  fellows,  or  even  "  as  a  living 
chattel  or  machine  "  — having  no  rights  whatever,  except 
those  which  humanity  may  teach  towards  the  lower  crea- 
tures, or  expediency  enforce  in  relation  to  the  machinery 
of  the  prosperity  and  progress  of  the  master.  Since,  in 
some  sense,  freedom  of  action  and  cultivation  bring 
out  natural  inequalities  more  and  more  strikingly 
slavery,  in  the  absence  of  some  counterbalancing  power, 
rather  advanced  than  receded  with  the  progress  of 
heathen  civilisation.  Under  the  Roman  empire,  depend- 
ing mainly  on  organised  force  rather  than  on  intellectual 
cultivation,  it  presented  this  characteristic  and  intole- 
rable incongruity,  that  it  held  in  bondage  men  at  least 
as  noble  in  race  as  their  conquerors,  men  even  more 
highly  cultivated,  and  heirs  of  more  ancient  civilisa- 
tions. 

That  the  Old  Testament  should  recognise  the  exist- 
ence of  slavery,  especially  in  inferior  and  degraded 
races,  was  only  to  be  expected.  That  slavery  under 
the  patriarchal  simplicity  should  have  been  lighter  than 
under  the  higher  civilisation  of  the  nation  of  Israel. 
though  at  first  sight  startling,  is  yet,  on  more  careful 
thought,  seen  to  be  natural.  That  the  Mosaic  law 
should  attempt  only  to  mitigate  the  irresponsible 
despotism  of  the  master,  and  that  in  this  respect  it 
should  make  a  marked  distinction  between  the  Israelite 
and  the  foreigner,  is  thoroughly  accordant  with  our 
Lord's  declaration,  that  it  was  made  "  for  the  hardness 
of  men's  hearts,"  and  with  the  exclusiveness  of  privilege 
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which  it  claimed  in  all  things  for  the  chosen  race. 
Slavery,  accordingly,  continued  in  the  Jewish  people, 
though — thanks  to  those  mitigations  of  the  Law,  to 
the  protest  against  oppression  and  cruelty  so  familiar  to 
us  in  prophecy,  and  to  the  very  influence  of  a  spiritual  re- 
ligion, wherever  this  was  really  accepted — it  was  actually 
very  far  milder  than  under  Greece  or  Rome.  Still 
it  did  exist.  Nor  will  this  surprise  those  who  liave  duly 
weighed — what  advocates  and  opponents  of  slavery,  in 
dealing  with  the  Old  Testament,  nave  constantly  failed 
to  weigh — the  essentially  imperfect  and  preparatory 
character  of  the  Jewish  covenant. 

But  what  line  would  Christianity  take  ?  Nothing, 
of  course,  could  be  clearer  than  that  it  was  radically 
opposed  in  principle  to  the  whole  conception  and  prac- 
tice of  slavery.  For  it  brought  out  the  fundamental 
equality  or  brotherhood  of  all,  in  the  regenerate  human 
nature,  in  which  "there  was  neither  Jew  nor  Greek, 
barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  nor  free."  It  devoted  itself 
with  a  very  special  earnestness  to  redress  all  existing 
inequalities,  by  exalting  the  humble,  by  glorifying  weak- 
ness, by  restraining  the  self-assertion  of  strength.  Above 
all,  it  consecrated  that  brotherhood  in  Jesus  Christ ; 
its  whole  conception  of  the  spiritual  life  consisted  in 
the  union  of  each  individual  soul  with  God  in  Christ, 
so  giving  to  individuality  a  sacredness  utterly  incompa- 
tible with  the  very  possibility  of  absolute  despotism  of 
one  Christian  man  over  another.  But  of  carrying  out  the 
principle  there  were  two  ways.  One  was,  so  to  speak, 
"  of  law,"  embodying  it  at  once  in  a  declaration  of 
freedom,  abrogating  all  slavery  within  the  Christian 
Church,  protesting  against  it,  as  against  all  moral  evils, 
in  the  world  at  large.  The  other  was  "  of  the  Spirit," 
proclaiming  the  great  truth  of  brotherhood  in  Christ 
and  sonship  of  God,  and  then  leaving  it  gradually  to 
mould  to  itself  all  institutions  of  society,  and  to  eradi- 
cate whatever  in  them  was  against  God's  fundamental 
law.  reasserted  in  the  word  of  Jesus  Christ.  Now  of 
these  two  ways  it  is  not  hard  to  see  that  to  adopt  the 
former  way  would  have  been  to  revolutionise  suddenly 
the  whole  of  society,  to  preach  (though  unwillingly)  a 
servile  war,  and  to  arm  all  existing  governments  by  the 
very  instinct  of  self-preservation  against  the  infant 
Church,  which,  even  as  it  was,  excited  their  suspicion  and 
alarm.  Independently  of  all  thought  of  consequences, 
we  could  not  but  anticipate  that  by  its  very  nature 
Christianity  would  take  the  way  of  the  Spirit,  rather 
than  the  Law.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that. 
historically,  this  was  the  way  which  it  did  take  without 
hesitation  or  reserve.  The  principle  laid  down  broadly 
by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  vii.  20 — 24)  was  that  "  every  man 
should  abide  "  in  the  outward  condition  "  in  which  he 
was  called,"  only  "  with  God,"  in  the  new  spiritual 
unity  with  God  sealed  to  him  in  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ.  He  applied  that  principle  to  the  cases  of  cir- 
cumcision and  uncircumcision,  marriage  and  celibacy; 
he  did  not  shrink  from  applying  it  for  the  Christian 
community  to  the  case  of  submission  to  "  the  powers 
that  be,"  even  to  death,  and  for  the  individual  to  the 
crucial  and  extreme  case  of  slavery  and  freedom.  How- 
ever we  may  interpret  his  words  in  1  Cor.  vii.  21  (where 
see  Note),  they  clearly  imply  that  to  one  who  is  at  once 
"the  Lord's  freeman"  and  "Christ's  slave  "  the  out- 
ward condition  matters  comparatively  little.  It  may 
be  that  in  this  case,  as  in  the  case  of  marriage,  St.  Paul 
was  partly  influenced  by  the  consideration  that  "the 
time  was  short."  Yet  his  teaching  really  depended,  not 
on  this  expectation,  but  on  the  fundamental  principle 
and  method  of  Christianity.  The  declaration,  "  Not 
now  a  slave  but  a  brother,"  a  "  brother  beloved,"  and 


"  a  brother  beloved  in  the  Lord,"  brought  the  tarn*  of 
human  duty  anil  human  affection,  under  the  inspiration 
of  religious  faith,  to  bear  on  the  prison-house  ofslavcrv 
Deeply  founded  as  its  walla  were,  and  coin,  i 
use  of  centuries,  they  could  not  but  fall  under  the  com- 
bined attack  of  these  three  irresistible  powers, 

Meanwhile  the  gospel  set  itself  to  two  in 
works.  First,  to  raise  the  self-respect  of  the 
comfort  his  sorrow,  to  nerve  him  to  bear  the  h 
of  his  cruel  lot.  This  it  did  sometimes  by  glorift 
suffering,  in  the  bold  declaration  to  the  slave  that  hi* 
suffei-ing,  whatever  it  was,  was  a  brotherhood  in  the 
suffering  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  Himself  "  took 
upon  Him  the  form  of  a  slave,"  and  "  suffering  for  u» 
left  an  ensample,"  in  which  even  tin-  h-lpl. m  ami 
despised  slave  could  "  follow  His  steps "  (1  1 
18—25).  Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand.  l>v  setting 
forth  to  him  the  spiritual  freedom,  which  im  "master 
after  the  flesh  "  could  take  away,  and  by  declaring  that 
all  service  was  ultimately  a  service  to  the  I>>rd.  to  be 
rendered  not  only  "from  the  heart,"  but  "of  good 
will,"  and  rewarded  here  and  hereafter  with  the 
heavenly  prize  (Eph.  vi.  5— 8;  Col.  iii.  22-— 38  .  Under 
both  these  convictions  it  taught  the  slave  Mil! 
patient  under  "  subjection,"  till  the  end  should  come. 
Next,  Christianity  turned  to  the  matters.  It  bade 
them  remember  their  responsibility  to  the  same  Master 
in  heaven,  under  whom  their  slaves  served,  and  who 
would  certainly  make,  in  His  strict  retribution,  no 
"  respect  of  persons ;  "  it  claimed  that  they  should  "  do 
the  same  things  "  to  their  slaves,  recognising  a  mutual 
duty,  and  giving  them  all  that  was  "  just  and  equal." 
due  to  the  indefeasible  rights  of  humanity ;  above  all 
that  they  should  recognise  in  them  a  common  brother* 
hood  in  Christ. 

Now  this  is  precisely  the  line  which  8t.  Paul 
pursues  in  respect  of  Onesimus.  He,  the  runaway 
slave  of  Philemon,  apparently  an  idler  and  a  thief,  had 
made  his  way  to  Rome,  "  the  sink,"  as  its  writers 
bitterly  complained,  "  of  the  civilised  world."  There 
St.  Paul  had  somehow  found  him,  and  had  regenerated 
the  true  humanity  which  had  been  degraded  in  htm. 
He  had  found  him  a  dear  son ;  he  had  felt  the  comfort 
of  his  affectionate  ministration.  How  deeply  thin 
had  impressed  on  his  mind  the  whole  question  of  slaves 
and  masters  we  see  by  the  strong  emphasis,  marked  by 
almost  verbal  coincidence,  with  which,  in  the  Kphrsiaa 
and  Colossian  Epistles,  he  dwells  on  the  su 
rally.  But,  coming  to  the  particular  case,  he  bids  One- 
simus acknowledge  the  mastership  of  1 ' 
back  to  submit  to  him.  and  to  offer  atonement  for  nta 
past  misdeeds  and  flight.  He  will  not  eTen  interpose 
by  authority,  or,  by  keeping  Onesimus  at  Rome  pot 
any  constraint  on  Philemon's  freedom  to  use  his  legal 
power.  But  he  shows,  by  his  own  example,  that  the 
slavo  is  to  be  treated  as  a  son.  He  sends  him  back,  not 
as  a  slave,  but  as  "  a  brother  beloved  in  the  Lord."  Hi 
"know  that  Philemon  wonld  do  even  BON  than  he 
said."  He  may  have  looked  forward  in  prophetic  fore- 
sight to  the  time  when  the  whole  Christian  community. 
like  Philemon,  should  draw  the  inference,  unspoken  but 
irresistible,  and  set  absolutely  free  those  who  were  not 
slaves,  but  brethren. 

Tliat  expectation  lias  been  realised.  It »  remarkable 
that  from  very  early  days  the  iron  crueltv  of  this  Roman 
slave  law  began  to  give  way.  We  may  allow  much  in  tins 
respect  to  the  growing  dominion  of  universal  law,  ai 
to  the  influence  of  the  nobler  philosophies;  but  we  may 
be  permitted  to  doubt  whetheMhe  unacknowledged  pnn- 
ciDles  of  Christianity  were  not  already  leavening  public 
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opinion,  and  beginning  to  make  the  change  even  in  law, 
which  was  afterwards  seen  in  the  codes  of  Christian  em- 
perors. But  one  thing  is  certain  historically,  that  in 
the  abolition,  certainly  of  ancient  serfship  in  Europe, 
and  perhaps  of  modern  serfship  in  Russia,  in  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  slave  trade,  in  the  great  sacrifices  for 
emancipation  made  by  England  in  the  last  generation, 
and  the  United  States  of  America  in  this,  it  was  Chris- 
tianity, and  not  simple  philanthropy,  which  actually 
did  the  beneficent  work.     The  battle  was  the  battle  of 


humanity ;  but  it  was  fought  under  the  banner  of  the 
Cross.  Even  while  we  wonder  that  the  victory  should 
have  been  so  long  in  coming,  we  must  confess  that 
it  has  been  won ;  and  against  all  forms  of  mitigated 
slavery  in  modern  society,  experience  certainly  warns  us 
to  trust,  not  to  the  sense  of  common  interest,  the  con- 
viction of  mutual  duty,  or  even  the  enthusiasm  of 
philanthropy,  but  to  the  faith  which  recognises  in  the 
poorest  and  the  weakest,  even  in  the  idler  and  the 
sinner,  "  a  brother  beloved  in  the  Lord." 
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THE    EPISTLE    OP    PAUL    TO 

PHILEMON. 


Verses    1 
Salutation 


W  PAUL,  a  prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  Timothy  our  brother, 
3-  unto  Philemon  our  dearly 
beloved,  and  fellowla- 
bourer,  W  and  to  our  beloved  Apphia, 
and  Archippus  our  fellowsoldier,  and  to 
the  church  in  thy  house :    <3)  grace  to 


you,  and  peace,  from  God 
and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
my  God,  making  mention 
of  thee  always  in  my 
prayers,  (5)  hearing  of  thy 
love  and  faith,  which  thou 
hast    toward     the    Lord 


our   Father 
«  I  thank 

Verses    4-7. 

Thanksgiving 
f..r  Philemon^ 
love  and  for 
the  comfort 
derived  there- 
from. 


[This  Epistle  divides  itself  naturally  into — 

(1)  Salutation    to    Philemon    and   his   house 

(verses  1 — 3). 

(2)  Thanksgiving  for  their  faith  and  love  (verses 

4—7). 

(3)  Intebcession  for  Onesimus,  as  now  the 

Apostle's  "son"  in  the  faith,  and  "the 
brother,"  not  slave,  of  his  master  Philemon, 
with  promise  to  make  good  any  default  of 
his  in  times  past  (verses  8 — 20). 

(4)  Conclusion,  expressing  St.  Paul's  confidence 

in  Philemon,  his  hope  of  visiting  them,  and 
final  salutation  (verses  21 — 25).] 

(D  A  prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ.— It  is  interesting 
to  note  the  substitution  of  the  name  "  prisoner," 
appealing  to  sympathy,  for  the  usual  title  of  "  Apostle," 
embodying  a  claim  to  authority.  In  the  other  Epistles 
of  this  period  (see  Eph.  iii.  1—13 ;  iv.  1 ;  vi.  20 ;  Phil, 
i-  12 — 20;  Col.  iv.  18)  the  Apostle's  captivity  is  dwelt 
upon  mainly  as  a  ground  of  glory  and  thankfulness, 
only  secondarily  as  a  cause  for  sympathy.  Here,  on 
the  contrary,  in  this  personal  Epistle,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  St.  Paul's  courteous  determination  "  not  to 
command,  but  for  love's  sake  to  entreat,"  the  latter 
aspect  assumes  an  almost  exclusive  prominence. 

Timothy.— Comp.  Phil.  i.  1 ;  Col.  i.  1.  Here,  as  in 
the  other  Epistles,  the  salutation  includes  Timothy,  as 
desiring  to  imply  in  him,  St.  Paul's  "  own  son  in  the 
faith,"  a  closeness  of  connection  and  sympathy  with 
the  Apostle  not  found  in  others.  But  in  all  cases,  and 
especially  in  this,  the  Letter  is  emphatically  the  Letter 
of  St.  Paul  alone. 

Philemon. — See  Introduction. 

ffl  Apphia.— The  name  is  usually  taken  to  be  the 
Roman  name  Appia.  But  the  occurrence  of  such  a 
name  in  a  Grseco-Asiatic  family,  though  of  course 
possible,  is  perhaps  improbable ;  and  Dr.  Lightfoot  has 
shown  that  it  occurs  in  the  form  Apphia  in  many 
Phrygian  inscriptions,  and  may  therefore  be  naturally 
supposed  to  be  a  native  name.  There  seems  little 
doubt  that  Apphia  was  Philemon's  wife,  like  himself 
"the  beloved,"  though  not  the  "fellow-labourer"  or 
"  partner  "  of  St.  Paul. 

Archippus  our  fellowsoldier.— From  this  men- 
tion of  Archippus  we  may  certainly  conclude  that  he 


was  a  member  of  Philemon's  family;  the  ordiuarr con- 
jecture makes  him  his  son.  The  name  "  fellow-soldier." 
applied  elsewhere  only  to  Epaphroditus  (Phil 
as  the  name  "  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ "  to  Timothy 
(2  Tim.  ii.  3),  appears  to  denote  ministerial  office  in 
Archippus,  which  agrees  with  the  charge  to  him  in 
Col.  iv.  18  to  "  take  need  to  his  ministry  and  fulfil  it." 

Church  in  thy  house.— Sec  Note  on  Col.  I 
The  specially  domestic  and  personal  character  of  th.< 
Epistle  need  not  induce  any  limitation  of  the  phrase  to 
Philemon's  own  family.  As  the  joining  of  Timothy's 
name  in  giving  the  salutation  did  not  prevent  the  Letter 
from  being  St.  Paul's  only,  so  the  joining  tin-  Church 
in  the  house  in  the  receiving  of  the  salutation  does  not 
prevent  its  being  addressed  only  to  Philemon  and  his 
family,  who  were,  like  himself,  interested  in  Onosimns. 

(4)  I  thank  my  God  .  .  .—Note  the  almost  exact 
verbal  coincidence  with  the  salutations  in  Eph.  i.  l.r>, 
16;  Phil.  i.  3,  4;  Col.  i.  3,  4,  with,  however,  the  natural 
distinction  that  this  is  briefer  and  simpler  in  style. 

(5)  Thy  love  and  faith,  which  thou  hast 
toward  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  toward  all  saint*. 
— This  description  of  a  faith  directed  not  only  to  the 
Lord  Jesus,  but  to  all  the  saints,  has  perplexed  com- 
mentators,  and  called  out  various  explanations.      1 

is  that  "faith"  here  (as  in  Rom.  iii.  3;  Gal.  t   - 
simply  fidelity;  but  this  can  hardly  be  accepted  as  an 
explanation  of  so  well-known  and  almost  technical  a 
phrase  as    "faith   toward   the  Lord   Jeans   Christ." 

(2)  Another,  noting  the  distinct  inn  in  the  original 
between  the  two  prepositions  here — the  former  (pro*) 
signifying  direction  towards,  and  the  latter  (ris)  actual 
contact  with,  its  object — explains  the  phrase  as  signi- 
fying "  the  faith  which  has  as  its  object  the  Lord  Jesas 
Christ,  but  which  shows  itself  practically  toward-,  sll 
saints."  But  this,  even  if  the  word  "hast"  will  hrar 
this  gloss,  seems  too  artificial  for  such  a  Le  • 

(3)  The  comparison  with  the  contemporaneous  I 
to  the  Colossians — where  we  road,  "your  faith 
Lord  Jesus,  and  your  love  toward  all   the  sainU 
(Col.  L  4)— seems  to  clear  up  the  matter.    We  hare 
here  an  equivalent  phrase,  in  which,  however  (by  what 
the  grammarians  called  chiasmus),  the  extremes  and 
means  correspond  to  each  other.     The  idea  which  ran* 
through  the  Letter  is  Philemon's  "  love  to  the  u 

In  writing  of  that  love  St.  Paul  cannot  refrain  from 
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Joy  in  Philemo'rfs  love. 


PHILEMON. 


Entreaty  to  him  for  love's  sake. 


Jesus,  and  toward  all  saints  ;  (6)  that 
the  communication  of  thy  faith  may- 
become  effectual  by  the  acknowledg- 
ing of  every  good,  thing  which  is 
in  you  in  Christ  Jesus.  (7)  For  we  have 
great  joy  and  consolation  in  thy  love, 
because  the  bowels  of  the  saints  are 


refreshed  by  thee,  brother.     <8)  Where- 
fore   though  I  might  be  Verses  8_14 

much  bold  in  Christ  to  en-   Intercession  for 
join  thee  that  which  is  con-  Onesimus. 
venient,  <9)  yet  for  love's  sake  I  rather 
beseech  thee,  being  such  an  one  as  Paul 
the  aged,  and  now  also  a  prisoner  of 


referring  it  to  its  true  origin — the  faith  towards  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  Hence  the  broken  phrase.  The  sense 
seems  therefore  to  be  that  which  in  some  MSS.  has  been 
brought  out  by  a  natural  correction,  "thy  faith  towards 
the  Lord  Jesus,  and  thy  love  to  all  the  saints." 

(6)  That  the  communication  of  thy  faith  .  .  . 
—The  general  idea  of  St.  Paul's  prayer  for  Philemon 
is  clear — that  his  "faith  may  become  effectual,"  i.e., 
energetic  and  perfected,  "  in  full  knowledge."  This  is 
exactly  the  prayer  which,  in  different  forms  and  degrees 
of  emphasis,  opens  all  the  Epistles  of  the  Captivity. 
(See  Eph.  i.  17  ;  Phil.  i.  9  ;  Col.  i.  9.)  It  describes  the 
true  order  of  Christian  life,  so  fully  and  beautifully 
drawn  out  in  Eph.  iii.  17 — 19,  beginning  in  faith, 
deepened  by  love,  and  so  growing  to  knowledge. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  "  Why  the  communication  of 
thy  faith  ?  "  (1)  The  phrase  is  unique,  but  the  word 
rendered  "communication"  is  the  well-known  word 
generally  rendered  "communion,"  or  "fellowship," 
except  where  (as  in  Rom.  xv.  26 ;  2  Cor.  viii.  4 ;  ix.  13 ; 
Heb.  xiii.  16)  it  is  used  technically  and  derivatively  of 
"  the  communication "  of  almsgiving.  The  phrase, 
therefore,  should  probably  be  rendered  the  "  communion 
of  thy  faith,"  i.e.,  "  thy  fellowship  in  faith."  (2)  But, 
again,  the  question  arises,  "  With  whom  is  this  fellow- 
ship ?  With  God  or  man  ?  "  The  answer  probably  is, 
"With  both."  Perhaps  for  growth  in  divine  know- 
ledge the  communion  need  only  be  with  God.  But  we 
observe  that  the  knowledge  is  not  merely  "  of  every 
good  thing,"  i.e.,  of  all  that  is  of  God,  but  of  "  every 
good  thing  which  is  in  you  (or,  better,  in  us)  to- 
wards Christ  Jesus."  It  is,  therefore,  the  knowledge 
of  good — that  is,  of  God's  gift — as  dwelling  in  man  by 
the  unity  which  binds  all  to  Christ  Jesus.  (3)  Now 
for  knowledge  of  this,  fellowship  with  man  is  needed, 
as  well  as  fellowship  with  God.  The  soul  which  dwells 
alone  with  God,  even  in  the  holiest  seclusion,  knows 
what  is  good  in  the  abstract,  but  not  what  is  good  in 
man  in  the  concrete  reality.  But  Philemon's  house 
was  a  centre  of  Christian  life.  St.  Paul  might,  there- 
fore, well  speak  of  this  his  two- fold  "fellowship  in 
faith,"  and  pray  that  it  might  grow  into  full  knowledge 
at  once  of  God  and  of  man  as  in  Him.  (4)  That  all 
such  growth  must  be  "towards  Christ  Jesus,"  dependent 
on  unity  with  Him  and  serving  to  deepen  such  unity,  is 
the  characteristic  doctrine  of  all  this  group  of  Epistles, 
especially  of  the  Colossian  Epistle,  of  which  Onesimus 
was  one  of  the  bearers. 

(7)  The  bowels  of  the  saints  are  refreshed  by 
thee.— The  same  idea  is  here  carried  on.  St.  Paul 
declares  his  special  joy  to  have  been  that  "  the  bowels 
(i.e.,  the  hearts)  of  the  saints,  have  been  refreshed 
through  thee."  The  word  "  refresh  "  is  the  very  word 
used  by  our  Lord  in  His  gracious  promise  :  "  Come  unto 
me  all  ye  that  travail  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 
refresh  you  "  (Matt.  xi.  28).  It  is  ultimately  in  Him 
that  the  hearts  of  the  saints  are  refreshed.  But  in  this 
case  it  was  through  the  instrumentality  of  Philemon,  by 
"  the  communion  of  faith,"  to  which  his  active  love  was 
the  means  of  welcoming  them,  and  in  which  they  had 


fellowship  in  Christ,  both  with  the  Father  and  with 
His  children.  (Comp.  1  John  i.  3.)  St.  Paul  uses  the 
word  "  refresh  "  not  unfrequently  to  express  the  relief 
and  rest  given  by  Christian  fellowship  on  earth.  (See 
below,  verse  20 ;  and  comp.  1  Cor.  xvi.  18 ;  2  Cor. 
vii.  13.)  We  find  it  in  the  Apocalypse  applied  to  the 
rest  with  Christ  in  heaven  (Rev.  vi.  11 ;  xiv.  13). 

Brother. — The  name  is  given  to  Philemon  here  and 
in  verse  20  with  a  marked  emphasis  of  affection, 
evidently  implying  some  special  intimacy  of  friendship, 
not  apparently  at  Colossse  (for  see  Col.  ii.  1) ;  but  per- 
haps at  Ephesus,  during  St.  Paul's  long  stay  there. 
Probably  Philemon  (whose  son  Archippus  is  supposed 
to  have  been)  was  St.  Paul's  equal  in  age,  and  although 
actually  his  convert  is  not  addressed  (as  usual)  as  his 
"  son  in  the  faith."  In  this  place,  moreover,  the  title 
"brother"  has  a  peculiar  appropriateness :  for  the  Apostle 
has  been  speaking  of  the  love  of  Philemon,  which  made 
him  a  brother  indeed  to  all  in  the  family  of  Christ. 

(8—20)  Here  St.  Paul  enters  on  the  main  subject  of 
his  Letter — the  recommendation  to  Philemon  of  his 
runaway  slave,  Onesimus.  All  thoughtful  readers  of  the 
Epistle  must  recognise  in  this  a  peculiar  courtesy  and  deli- 
cacy of  tone,  through  which  an  affectionate  earnestness, 
shows  itself,  and  an  authority  all  the  greater  because  it 
is  not  asserted  in  command.  The  substance  is  equally 
notable  in  its  bearing  on  slavery.  Onesimus  is  doubly 
welcomed  into  the  Christian  family.  He  is  St.  Paid's 
son  in  the  faith :  he  is  to  Philemon  a  brother  beloved 
in  the  Lord.  In  that  recognition  is  the  truth  to  which, 
both  in  theory  and  in  practice,  we  may  look  as  being 
the  destruction  of  slavery. 

(8, 9)  Wherefore  ...  for  love's  sake  .  .  .—Still 
the  same  idea  runs  on.  Philemon's  love,  shown  in 
Christian  fellowship,  is  in  the  Apostle's  mind ;  "  there- 
fore," he  adds,  "for  love's  sake" — speaking  in  the 
spirit  of  love,  to  which  he  knew  there  would  be  a  ready 
response — he  will  not  command,  as  an  Apostle,  what  is 
"  convenient,"  i.e.,  seemly,  in  a  Christian  (comp.  Eph.  v. 
14;  Col.  iii.  18),  but  will  "  entreat  "  as  a  brother. 

(9)  Paul  the  aged,  and  now  also  a  prisoner 
of  Jesus  Christ.— At  this  time  St.  Paul  must  have 
been  between  fifty  and  sixty,  and  after  a  life  of  un- 
exampled labour  and  suffering  he  might  well  call  him- 
self "  aged,"  not,  perhaps,  in  comparison  with  Philemon, 
but  in  relation  to  his  need  of  ministry  from  his  "  son  " 
Onesimus.  It  has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Lightfoot 
that  we  should  read  here  (by  a  slight  change,  or  without 
any  change,  in  the  original),  the  ambassador,  and  also 
the  prisoner,  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  parallel  with  Eph. 
vi.  20 — "for  which  I  am  an  ambassador  in  bonds" — and. 
indeed,  with  the  tone  in  which  St.  Paul  in  the  other 
Epistles  speaks  of  his  captivity  as  his  glory,  is  templ- 
ing. But  the  change  seems  to  take  much  from  the 
peculiar  beauty  and  pathos  of  the  passage ;  which  from 
its  appeal  to  love,  rather  than  to  authority,  suits  especi- 
ally with  the  thought,  not  of  the  glory  of  ambassador- 
ship for  Christ,  but  of  the  weakness  of  an  old  ago 
suffering  in  chains. 
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Commendation  of  Onesimus. 


PHILEMON. 


InUrretrion  for  him, 


Jesus  Christ.  <10)  I  beseech,  thee  for  my 
son  Onesimus,  whom  I  have  begotten  in 
my  bonds :  (11)  which  in  time  past  was 
to  thee  unprofitable,  but  now  profitable 
to  thee  and  to  me:  <^  whom  I  have 
sent  again :  thou  therefore  receive  him, 
that  is,  mine  own  bowels :  <13)  whom  I 
would  have  retained  with  me,  that  in 
thy  stead  he  might  have  ministered  unto 
me  in  the  bonds  of  the  gospel :  (M)  but 
without  thy  mind  would  I  do  nothing ; 


that  thy  benefit  should  n..t  be  I 

of  necessity,   but    willing! v.      (*>  Ffor 

perhaps  he  therefore  de-  versos    u-*a 

parted  for  a  season,  thai 

thou     shouldest     receive  SeeS^Wm^ 

him  for  ever ;  <16>  not  now  **.  Awl's  arte. 

as  a  servant,  but  above  a  servant,  a 

brother  beloved,   specially  to  me,  but 

how   much    more    unto   i>  th   in 

the   flesh,   and    in   the    I. 

thou    count   me    therefore  a   partner, 


(10)  My  son. — Properly,  my  own  child,  whom  I 
have  begotten  in  my  bonds,  Onesimus.  The  name  is 
withheld,  till  Philemon's  interest  is  doubly  engaged, 
for  one  who  is  the  Apostle's  "  own  child  "  (a  name  of 
endearment  given  elsewhere  only  to  Timothy  and  Titus), 
and  for  one  who  was  begotten  under  the  hardships  and 
hindrances  of  imprisonment.  At  last  the  name  is 
given,  and  even  then  comes,  in  the  same  breath,  the 
declaration  of  the  change  in  him  from  past  uselessness 
to  present  usefidness,  both  to  the  Apostle  and  to  his 
former  master. 

Onesimus.  —  Of  Onesimus  we  know  absolutely 
nothing,  except  what  we  read  here  and  in  Col.  iv.  9. 
Tradition,  of  course,  is  busy  with  his  name,  and  makes 
him  Bishop  of  Bercea,  in  Macedonia,  or  identifies  him 
with  the  Onesimus,  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  mentioned  in 
the  Ignatian  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  (chap.  i.  2 — 6). 
The  name  was  a  common  one,  especially  among  slaves. 
(u)  In  time  past  .  .  .  unprofitable,  but  now 
profitable. — The  name  Onesimus  means  "  useful,"  or 
"  profitable,"  though  derived  from  a  different  root 
from  the  words  here  used.  It  is  hardly  possible  not  to 
see  in  this  passage  a  play  on  words,  though  (curiously 
enough)  this  is  not  noticed  by  the  old  Greek  commen- 
tators. St.  Paul  seems  to  say,  "  He  belied  his  name  in 
past ;  he  will  more  than  deserve  it  now." 
To  thee  and  to  me. — St.  Paul  says  "  to  thee,"  for 
he  was  sending  back  Onesimus.  He  adds  "  to  me,"  in 
affectionate  notice  of  his  kindly  ministrations  already 
rendered  to  his  spiritual  father. 

<12)  Thou  therefore  receive  him. — The  word 
"  receive  "  is  not  in  the  best  MSS.  It  is  supplied  here 
from  verse  17  (apparently  rightly  in  respect  of  sense) 
to  fill  up  a  broken  construction  in  the  original. 

Mine  own  bowels — i.e.,  my  own  heart,  dear  to 
me  as  my  own  soul.  There  is,  indeed,  an  usage  of  the 
word  which  applies  it  to  children  as  begotten  oi  our  own 
body.  But  this  is  hardly  St.  Paul's  usage  (see  2  Cor. 
vi.  12;  Phil.  i.  8;  ii.  1  ;  Col.  iii.  12;  and  verses  7  and 
20  of  this  Epistle  \  though  it  suits  very  well  with  the 
phrase  "  whom  I  have  begotten  "  above. 

131  Whom  I  would  have  retained. — In  the 
original  we  have  here  a  graceful  distinction  in  two 
points  between  the  two  clauses.  The  verb  in  the  first 
clause  is  "  to  wish ;  "  in  the  second  "  to  will."  The  tense 
in  the  first  clause  is  the  imperfect:  " I  was  wishing," 
or  "prepared  to  wish"  (just  as  in  Acts  xxv.  22;  and, 
in  the  case  of  a  cognate  verb,  Rom.  ix.  3),  implying, 
perhaps,  a  suppressed  condition  ;  in  the  second  it  is  the 
past  definite :  li  I  willed,"  or  "  determined  "  finally. 

In  thy  stead. — Here,  again,  there  is  a  certain  deli- 
cacy of  suggestion.  A  slave  was  his  master's  property ; 
he  "could  act  only  on  his  master's  behalf  and  by  his 
consent.  St.  Paul  is  sure  that  Philemon's  love  for  him 
would  have  gladly  given  that  consent,  and  so  made 
Onesimus  an  instrument  of  willing  service  to  St.  Paul. 


(i*)  That  thy  benefit  should  not  be  .  .  .—The 
benefit  derived  from  tho  service  of  ( hiesimm  St  Paul 
acknowledges  as  coming  from  Philemon.  k«cauae  giv«n 
with  his  consent.  He  will  not  keen  <  fucaliuu  ana  ask 
that  consent  by  letter,  lest  it  should  be  •'  as  it  were  of 
necessity : "  i.e.,  lest  it  should  wear  even  the  ■omhhmrio 
of  constraint.   ■ 

(15)  For  perhaps  he  therefore  departed  (or, 
was  parted). — This  is  a  further  reason  for  sending 
Onesimus  back.  St.  Paul  now  touches  on  Onesimus' 
"  being  parted "  from  Philemon,  using  a  phrase  not 
only  (as has  been  noted)  euphemistic  l>ut  also  one  which 
suggested  that  his  running  away  was,  however  on* 
consciously,  overruled  by  a  higher  hand.  God,  in  His 
wisdom,  "  parted  "  him  from  Philemou  "  for  a  season, 
that  he  might  receive  him  for  ever. "  The  phrase 
"for  ever"  is  the  word  always  used  for  "eternal." 
The  contrast  with  "  for  a  season "  might  be  —Hefted 
here  by  the  merely  relative  sense  of  "peqietual"  or 
"  life-long  service ; "  but,  considering  that  the  phrase 
is  used  in  direct  reference  to  the  brotherhood  of  the 
Communion  of  Saints,  it  is  better  to  take  it  in  it* 
absolute  sense,  of  fellowship  in  tin-  life  eternal. 

(16)  Kot  now  as  a  servant,  but  ...  a  brother 
beloved  ...  in  the  Lord.— In  these  words**  have 
at  last  the  principle  which  is  absolutely  destructive  of 
the  condition  of  slavery — a  condition  whirh  is  the 
exaggeration  of  natural  inferioritv  to  the  effacement  of 
the  deeper  natural  equality.  (1)  The  slave — the  "  living 
chattel "  of  inhuman  laws  and  philosophies— is  first  "a 
brother,"  united  to  his  master  by  natural  ties  of  uW. 
mate  equality,  having,  therefore,  both  duties  and  rights. 
(2)  But  he  is  also  a  "  brother  In-loved."  Th«n«  natural 
ties  are  not  only  strengthened  by  duty,  hut  made  living 
ties  by  the  love  which  delights  indeed  to  reeooct  the 
rights  of  others,  but  k  not  content  without  willingness) 
to  sacrifice  even  our  own  rights  to  them,    (3)  Al* 

this  is  "  in  the  Lord."     The  (fa 

blood,  made  a  son  of  God,  and  therefore  a  brother  to 
all  who  are  members  of  the  family  of  God.  Torejertand 
to  outrage  him  is  a  rejection  and  outrage  towards  Christ. 
Compare  St.  Peter's  striking  comparison  of  thesuffer- 
ings  of  the  slave  to  thepassion  of  the  Divine  Sufferer 

(1  Pet.  ii.  18—24).  «*■!  »"ff«'r  witn  ™5  *n<l  "" 
suffers  in  them.  It  lias  been  proved  historically  that 
only  by  the  aid  of  this  last  and  highest  OMieeption  has 
the  brotherhood  of  love— too  slowly,  indeed,  but  jet 
surely— assumed  reality.     (See  Introduct , 

Specially  to  me, 'but  how  much  more  unto 
thee  P— St  Paul  first  emphasises  his  own  love  for 
Onesimus.  which,  indeed,  breath 

Epistle;  but  then  goes  on  to  infer  in  Philemon  a  j« 
ereater  affection-a  natural  love  towards  tbe^ mating 
of  his  house,  a  spiritual  love  towards  the  brotber  m 
the  Lord,"  lost  and  found  again. 

(17)  A  partner.— The  title  is  peculiar.  In  the  singular 


r>7« 


Suretyship  for  Onesimus. 


PHILEMON. 


Confidence  in  Philemon. 


receive  him  as  myself.  <18)  If  lie  hath 
wronged  thee,  or  oweth  thee  ought,  put 
that  on  mine  account ;  <19>  I  Paul  have 
written  it  with  mine  own  hand,  I  will 
repay  it :  albeit  I  do  not  say  to  thee 
how  thou  owest  unto  me  even  thine 
own  self  besides.  P°)  Yea,  brother,  let 
me  have  joy  of  thee  in  the  Lord:  re- 
Verses  21—25.  fresn  mJ  bowels  in  the 
Salutation  and  Lord.  <21)  Having  conh- 
conclusion.  deuce  in  thy  obedience  I 
wrote  unto  thee,  knowing  that  thou  wilt 


also  do  more  than  I  say.  (ffl)  But  withal 
prepare  me  also  a  lodging :  for  I  trust 
that  through  your  prayers  I  shall  be 
given  unto  you.  ^  There  salute  thee 
Epaphras,  my  fellowprisoner  in  Christ 
Jesus;  (24)  Marcus,  Aristarchus,  Demas, 
Lucas,  my  fellowlabourers.  (25)  The 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with 
your  spirit.     Amen. 


IT  Written  from  Rome  to  Philemon,  by  One- 
simus a  servant. 


number  (in  which  it  is  naturally  more  distinctive)  and 
in  absolute  use,  unconnected  with  explanatory  words 
(such  as  we  read  in  1  Pet.  v.  1),  it  is  nowhere  else 
found,  except  in  2  Cor.  viii.  23,  where  Titus  is  called 
St.  Paul's  "partner  and  fellowhelper;"^ind  even  there 
the  context  defines  the  partnership  as  relating  to  the 
collection  and  ministration  of  alms.  Here  it  can  hardly 
refer  to  general  Christian  fellowship,  which  would  re- 
quire some  such  words  as  "in  Christ,"  or  " in  the 
Spirit,"  and  would  not  fully  justify  the  strong  personal 
appeal  of  the  passage.  It  must  indicate  some  peculiar 
bond  of  fellowship  between  St.  Paul  and  Philemon. 
Philemon  was  his  convert  (see  verse  19) ;  yet  we  notice 
that  he  writes  to  him  not  as  a  son,  but  as  a  brother. 
Evidently  he  was  a  leader  in  the  Church  at  Colossae. 
Tradition,  as  usual,  makes  him  its  bishop.  He  must  have 
been  St.  Paul's  partner  in  some  common  work  or  special 
communion  of  familiarity.     (See  Introduction,  sect.  2.) 

(18)  If  he  hath  wronged  thee. — Properly,  If  he 
wronged  thee,  evidently  referring  to  the  time  of  One- 
simus' escape.  "  If  he  oweth  thee  ought "  is  similarly, 
in  all  probability,  an  allusion  to  some  theft  at  the  same 
time,  couched  in  a  hypothetical  form,  but  implying  no 
doubt  as  to  the  fact. 

Put  that  on  mine  account. — Comp.  a  similar 
commercial  metaphor  in  Phil.  iv.  15 — 17,  and  see  Note 
there.  It  is  strangely  out  of  character  with  the  whole 
tone  of  the  Apostolic  life  to  imagine  (as  some  com- 
mentators have  done)  a  regular  debtor  and  creditor 
account  between  Philemon  and  St.  Paul. 

(i'j)  I  Paul  have  written  it  with  mine  own 
hand. — St.  Paul  actually  introduces  here  a  regular 
bond  couched  in  legal  form,  written  (as,  perhaps,  the 
whole  Letter  was  written)  with  his  own  hand.  In  so 
doing  he  still  continues  the  idea  of  the  preceding 
verse;  but  the  following  words  show  that,  though 
willing  to  stand  to  his  bond,  he  knew  Philemon  too 
well  to  suppose  that  he  would  accept  it. 

It  is  clear  from  this  passage  that  the  Apostle  had 
money  which  he  could  rightly  call  his  own.  At  Ephe- 
sus,  where  he  probably  first  knew  Philemon,  it  would 
probably  be  earned  in  the  work  with  Aquila  and  Pris- 
cilla,  as  at  Corinth,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  of  it 
might  still  remain.  In  Borne  now,  it  could  hardly  be 
from  any  other  source  than  the  offerings  from  the  Church 
at  Phihppi.  They  were  given  him  freely ;  he  might 
fairly  spend  them  on  his  own  "  son  in  the  faith." 

Albeit  I  do  not  say  to  thee  .  .  .—Literally, 
not  to  say  to  thee.  Here  St.  Paul  escapes  from  the 
business-like  promise  of  the  last  verse  to  the  freer 
atmosphere  of  spiritual  relations.  He  knew  that  this 
promise  it  was  right  for  him  to  offer,  but  wrong  for 
Philemon  to  accept.  Philemon  owed  his  own  self — his 
new  self  in  Christ— to  the  Apostle.    In  that  was  a  debt 


!   which  he  could  not  repay,  but  would  rejoice  even  in 
this  smaller  matter  to  acknowledge. 
(2°)  Let  me  have  joy  of  thee.— Properly,   may 

1  have  pleasure,  or  profit,  from  thee :  a  phrase  used 
especially  of  the  mingled  pleasure  and  help  derived 

;  from  children.  (See  Dr.  Lightfoot's  Note  on  this 
i  passage.)  The  word  "  I  "  is  emphatic.  St.  Paul  puts 
I  himself  forward  to  plead  for  Onesimus,  what  he  him- 
■   self  could  not  plead.      Nor  can  it  be  accidental  that 

the  word  "profit"  is  the  root  of  the  name  Onesimvs. 

St.  Paul  says,  in  effect,  "  May  I  find  thee  (as  I  have 

found  him)  a  true  Onesimus." 

Verses  21 — 25  contain  the  conclusion  of  the  Epistle 
—hope  to  visit  Philemon  soon,  salutation,  and  blessing. 

(21)  Confidence  in  thy  obedience.— It  is  curious 
to  notice  how,  in  this  conclusion,  St.  Paul  seems  to 
glide,  as  it  were  insensibly,  out  of  the  tone  of  entreaty 
as  to  an  equal,  into  the  authority  of  a  superior.  The 
word  "  obedience  "  is  found  in  2  Cor.  vii.  15,  there  in 
connection  with  "  fear  and  trembling."  He  preferred 
to  appeal  to  Philemon's  love ;  he  knew  that  in  any  case 
he  could  rely  on  his  deference. 

Do  more  than  I  say. — This  can  hardly  refer  to 
anything  except  the  manumission  of  Onesimus.  and 
possibly  his  being  sent  back  again  to  St.  Paul.  Exactly 
in  this  way  Christianity  was  to  work  out  the  release  of 
the  slave — not  by  command,  but  by  free  and  natural 
inference  from  its  emphatic  declaration  of  his  true 
brotherhood  in  Christ. 

(22)  A  lodging.— The  word  often  signifies  "  hospita- 
lity "  generally,  which  Philemon  might  naturally  offer 
in  his  own  house,  but  which  St.  Paul  would  not  suggest 
or  ask. 

I  shaU  be  given  unto  you. — Literally.  " 
favour  from  supreme  authority.  Comp.  the  technical 
and  forensic  use  of  the  word  in  Acts  iii.  14;  xxv.  11 : 
for  good  in  one  case,  in  the  other  for  evil.  If  he  was 
so  "  granted,"  it  would  be  by  Caesar  instrumental!}',  by 
God*s  overruling  will  ultimately.  The  passage,  like 
Phil.  ii.  24,  but  even  more  definitely,  expresses  St. 
Paul's  expectation  of  a  release  which  might  enable  him 
to  visit  the  East  again.  It  is  curious  that  there  is  no 
similar  allusion  in  the  Colossian  Epistle,  sent  with  this. 

(23)  My  fellowprisoner. — Comp.  Col.  iv.  10,  and 
see    Note    there.      The    salutations    here    correspond 
exactly  in  substance  (though  more  condensed  in  style) 
with  that  passage,  except  that  "  Jesus,  called  Justus 
(probably  unknown  to  Philemon)  is  here  omitted. 

(25)  The  grace  .  .  .—This  form  of  St.  Paul's  usual 
blessing  is  found  also  in  Gal.   vi.  18;    PhiL   iv.   23; 

2  Tim.  iv.  22.  We  notice  by  the  word  "  your  "  that,  like 
the  opening  salutation,  it  is  addressed  to  all  Philemon's 
family  and  "  the  church  in  his  house." 
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As  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  presented  to  the 
reader  in  our  English  Bibles,  various  questions  which 
beset  many  other  books  of  the  New  Testament  appear 
to  have  no  place.  It  is  entitled  "  The  Epistle  of  Paul 
the  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews  " ;  and  from  the  subscrip- 
tion we  learn  that  it  was  written  in  Italy  and  sent  to  its 
readers  by  the  hand  of  Timothy.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  that,  whether  these  statements  have  or  have 
not  a  foundation  in  fact,  they  are  wholly  destitute  of 
authority  here  ;  for  no  ancient  manuscript  adds  to  the 
Epistle  anything  beyond  the  simple  words  "  To  the 
Hebrews,"  and  even  this  inscription  can  scarcely  have 
been  affixed  by  the  writer  himself.  Within  the  few 
pages  at  our  disposal  we  can  do  little  more  than  present 
a  summary  of  the  ancient  evidence  on  the  points  in 
question  and  the  chief  results  of  modern  investigation. 

I.  Ancient  Testimonies.  Canonicity.— That 
the  Epistle  was  known  and  read  before  the  close  of  the 
first  century  is  beyond  doubt.  The  earliest  Christian 
writing  beyond  the  limits  of  the  New  Testament  is  the 
Epistle  addressed  to  the  Church  of  Corinth  (about 
a.d.  95),  by  Clement,  writing  in  the  name  of  the  Roman 
Church.  This  Letter  contains  no  express  quotation  from 
any  Book  of  the  New  Testament,  and  one  only  (the 
First  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  same  Church)  is  men- 
tioned by  name.  In  several  places,  however,  words  from 
some  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  are  interwoven  with  the 
text  without  formal  introduction.  In  exactly  the  same 
manner,  but  to  a  greater  extent,  does  Clement  make 
use  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  the  following 
quotation  (from  chap,  xxxvi.)  will  show :  "  Through  Him 
the  Lord  willed  that  we  should  taste  the  immortal  know- 
ledge ;  who,  being  the  brightness  (or,  effulgence)  of  His 
majesty,  is  so  much  greater  than  angels  as  He  hath 
inherited  a  more  excellent  name.  For  it  is  thus  written : 
He  who  niaketh  His  angels  winds  (or,  spirits),  and  His 
ministers  a  flame  of  fire.  But  in  regard  to  His  Son 
thus  said  the  Lord :  Thou  art  My  Son,  I  have  this  day 
begotten  Thee.  Ask  of  Me,  and  I  will  give  Thee 
nations  as  Thine  inheritance,  and  as  Thy  possession  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  And  again  He  saith  unto  Him  :  Sit 
at  My  right  hand,  until  I  have  made  Thine  enemies  a 
footstool  of  Thy  feet." 

This  passage  does  not  stand  alone ;  but  of  itself  it  is 
sufficient  to  prove  that  the  Epistle  was  well  known  to 
the  Roman  Church  at  this  early  date.  The  traces  of 
the  Epistle  in  the  second  century  are  clear,  but  not 
numerous  until  we  reach  its  closing  years.  Quotations 
present  themselves  in  the  Homily  which  is  commonly 
called  Clement's  Second  Epistle,  written  at  Corinth  or 
Rome  about  a.d.  140;  in  writings  of  Justin  Martyr 
(A.D.  145),  Pinytus  of  Crete  (a.d.  170),  Theophilus, 
Bishop  of  Antioch  (a.d.  180).  It  is  also  important  to 
note  that  the  Epistle  was  one  of  the  twenty-two  books 
included  in  the  Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testament, 


the  date  of  which  is  probably  not  later  than  A.D.  150 
That  Marcion  should  have  rejected  the  Epistle,  and  that 
it  is  passed  over  in  the  Muratorian  Fragment  probably 
written  at  Rome  about  a.d.  170)  are  point*  of  little 
consequence  ;  for  Marcion  is  known  to  hare  rejected 
whatever  conflicted  with  his  system ,  i 
Latin  document  has  not  come  down  to  u  < 

One  testimony  belonging  to  tho  close  of  the 
second  or  the  beginning  of  the  third  <<ntury  is  of  neat 
interest  and  importance.  It  is  found  in  one  of  taw 
works  of  Clement,  who  succeeded  Pantwnus  aa  Head  of 
the  catechetical  school  of  Alexandria,  about  a.d.  190. 
The  work  itself  survives  in  fragment  batf  the 

following  passage  is  preserved  by 
History,  vi.  14):  "And  in  his  0< 
generally,  he  (Clement)  has  given  hrief  expositions 
of  all  canonical  Scripture,  not  even  passing  by  the  dis- 
puted books — I  mean  the  Epistle  of  .1 
of  the  Catholic  Epistles,  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  and  the 
so-called  Apocalypse  of  Peter.  And  moreover,  be  aays 
that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  Paul's,  but  bad 
been  written  to  the  Hebrews  in  tin-  Hebrew  language, 
and  that  Luke,  having  with  great  care  translated  it. 
published  it  for  the  Greeks;  hence  this  Eoi-tle  and  the 
Acts  are  found  to  have  the  same  colouring  of  style  ami 
diction.  He  remarks  that  the  Epistle  does  not  begin 
with  '  Paul  an  Apostle,'  and  with  reason ;  for  (be  says*. 
writing  to  Hebrews,  men  who  had  become  prejudiced 
against  him  and  were  suspicious  of  him,  he  acted  very 
wisely  in  not  repelling  them  at  the  outset  by  giving  hi* 
name.  Then  a  little  below  he  adds  :  And  as  tho  blessed 
presbyter  before  now  used  to  say,  since  the  Lord,  as 
Apostle  of  the  Almighty,  was  sent  to  Hebrews,  Panl 
through  modesty,  as  having  been  sent  to  Gentiles,  doss 
not  inscribe  himself  Apostle  (if  Hebrews,  because  of 
the  honour  belonging  to  tho  Lord,  and  also  becaaac  be 
went  beyond  his  bounds  in  addressing  Hebrews  also, 
when  he  was  herald  and  Apostle  of  Gentiles." 

Wo  can  hardly  doubt  that  by  ••  the  blessed  presbyter  " 
is  meant  Pantamus,  whom  Clement  held  in  the  highest 
esteem.  "Thus"  (as  Dr.  Westcott  observes)  "the 
tradition  is  carried  up  almost  to  the  Apostolic  age. 
It  will  be  seen  that  with  a  strong  affirmation  of  the 
Pauline  authorship  of  the  Epistle  is  joined  a  distinct 
recognition  of  its  unlikeness  to' tho  other  writings  of 
the  Apostle.  Of  much  greater  importance  is  the 
testimonv  of  Origen.  Msny  passages  from  his  writing* 
might  be"  quoted  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  Epistle  as 
St.  Paul's,  and  many  more  in  which  be  appeals  to  it  as 
to  other  portions  of  the  New  Testament  mtbout  say 
reference  to  authorship.  In  one  of  his  Iat«rt  works, 
however,  Homilies  on  the  Hebrew  (written  ««***** 
a.d.  245  and  253),  we  have  the  eompleteeinrceswnof 
his  views.  The  Homilies  are  not  P«««™  to  <*,  ■*» 
the  passage  is  given  by  Euscbius  in  hie  ■«**«••  itu*"? 
(vi.  155)7  and  *  **  follows:  "That  the  style  of  the 
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Epistle  which  bears  the  superscription  To  the  Hebreivs 
does  not  exhibit  the  Apostle's  plainness  in  speech 
(though  he  confessed  himself  to  be  plain  in  his  speech, 
that  is,  in  his  diction),  but  that  the  Epistle  is  more 
Grecian  in  its  composition,  every  one  who  knows  how 
to  judge  of  differences  of  diction  would  acknowledge. 
And  again,  that  the  thoughts  of  the  Epistle  are  wonder- 
ful, and  not  inferior  to  the  acknowledged  writings  of 
the  Apostle,  this,  too,  every  one  who  gives  attention  to 
the  reading  of  the  Apostle's  words  would  allow  to  be 
true."  To  this,  after  other  remarks,  he  adds  :  "  But  if 
I  were  to  give  my  own  opinion,  I  should  say  that  the 
thoughts  belong  to  the  Apostle,  but  the  diction  and 
the  composition  to  some  one  who  wrote  from  memory 
the  Apostle's  teaching,  and  who,  as  it  were,  commented 
on  that  which  had  been  said  by  his  teacher.  If  then 
any  church  holds  this  Epistle  to  be  Paul's,  let  it  be 
approved  even  for  this.  For  not  without  reason  have 
the  men  of  olden  time  handed  it  down  as  Paul's.  But 
as  to  the  question  who  wrote  the  Epistle,  the  truth  is 
known  by  God  (only) ;  but  the  account  which  has 
reached  us  is  a  statement  by  some  that  Clement  who 
became  Bishop  of  Pvome  was  the  writer,  by  others  that 
it  was  Luke,  who  wrote  the  Gospel  and  the  Acts." 

The  influence  of  Origen  would  naturally  be  great  in 
removing  doubts  as  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Epistle. 
Whilst  the  more  thoughtful  would  learn  from  him  to 
distinguish  between  directly  apostolic  authorship  and 
canonicity,  the  effect  of  his  opinion  and  example  on  the 
many  would  be  to  strengthen  the  belief  that  the  Epistle 
should  be  accounted  St.  Paul's.  From  this  time 
onwards  the  Church  of  Alexandria,  as  represented  by 
a  succession  of  writers,  seems  to  have  held  the  Pauline 
authorship  as  a  matter  free  from  doubt. 

It  is  otherwise  with  the  Latin  writers  of  North 
Africa.  Tertullian  (about  A.D.  200),  indeed,  once 
quotes  some  verses  of  chapter  vi.,  but  assigns  them  to 
the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  to  the  Hebrews ;  an  Epistle 
which,  he  says,  deserves  more  respect  than  the  Shepherd 
of  Hermas,  as  being  written  by  a  man  who  learnt  from 
Apostles  and  taught  with  Apostles.  No  other  certain 
quotation  from  the  Epistle  presents  itself  in  Latin 
writers  for  many  years.  At  the  close  of  the  third 
century  it  would  seem,  as  far  as  we  may  judge  from 
extant  Christian  literature,  that  the  Epistle  was  known 
and  received  by  the  Churches  of  Alexandria,  Syria, 
Rome,  and  Asia  Minor,  and  that  in  Alexandria  and 
Syria  it  was  regarded  as  a  work  of  St.  Paul.  Writing 
before  a.d.  326,  Eusebius  expressly  mentions  the 
Church  of  Rome  as  rejecting  the  Pauline  authorship  of 
the  Epistle.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give  any  express 
quotations  from  writers  of  the  fourth  century.  By 
this  time  the  doubts  respecting  the  Epistle  are  confined 
to  the  Western  Churches :  in  Syria,  Palestine,  Asia 
Minor,  Alexandria,  Constantinople,  the  Pauline  author- 
ship appears  to  have  been  universally  admitted.  The 
influence  of  Jerome  and  Augustine  ultimately  prevailed 
in  the  West :  neither  of  these  eminent  Fathers  appears 
really  to  have  regarded  the  Epistle  as  St.  Paul's,  but 
they  agree  in  the  expression  of  a  strong  conviction  of 
its  canonical  authority. 

The  object  of  this  summary  of  ancient  evidence  has 
been  to  show  how  the  Epistle  won  its  way  to  universal 
acknowledgment  as  a  part  of  sacred  Scripture,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  present  the  chief  testimonies  of  the 
early  Church  on  the  other  important  questions  which 
concern  the  Book.  It  cannot  be  thought  surprising 
that  for  a  time  many  should  evince  hesitation  in  regard 
to  such  a  document  as  this — anonymous,  peculiar  in 
character,  and  addressed  to  a  special  and  limited  circle 


of  readers.  The  doubts  have  in  later  times  had  little 
power.  Their  effect  may,  for  the  most  part,  be  traced 
in  a  varying  estimate  of  the  importance  of  the  Book 
as  compared  with  the  undoubted  writings  of  St.  Paul. 

II.  Authorship. — In  regard  to  the  authorship  of 
the   Epistle,   the  most  important  ancient  testimonies 
have  been  cited  already ;  and  in  them  we  find  more  or 
less  clearly  stated  almost  all  the  possible  solutions  of 
the  problem.     The  character  of  the  Epistle  is  beyond 
all  question  Paul-like  (if  we  may  so  speak,  to  avoid 
the  ambiguity  of  "  Pauline  ").     If  then  it  is  not  to  be 
ascribed  directly  to  St.  Paul,  we  must  suppose  either 
(1)  that   it  is   a  translation  from   a  Hebrew  original 
written  by  him ;  or  (2)  that,  whilst  the  substance  of  the 
Epistle  is  his,  the  diction  and  style  belong  to  one  of  his 
companions,  who,  for  some  unexplained  cause,  put  the 
Apostle's  thoughts  into  form ;  or  (3)  that  the  Epistle 
was  written  by  a  friend  or  disciple  of  St.  Paul.     Each 
of  the  four  hypotheses  may,  as  we  have  said,  claim  the 
evidence  of  early  writers ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  extreme 
difficulty  rightly  to  estimate  the  value  of  this  evidence. 
That  the  Epistle  was  directly  written  by  St.  Paul  is  an 
opinion  of  which  we  have  no  distinct  evidence  earlier 
than  the  third  century.     Even  then  the  language  used 
on   the   subject  is  not  perfectly  clear;   for    Origin's 
example  proves  that  the  quotation  of  the  Epistle  under 
St.  Paul's  name  may  mean  nothing  more  than  a  recog- 
nition  that  its   substance  and  teaching  are   his.     If 
Origen  had  influence  in  producing  the  later  consensus 
of  opinion  as  to  the  authorship,  that  opinion  may  fairly 
be  judged  of  (to  a  considerable  extent)  by  reference  to 
Origen's  own  explanation  of  the  sense  in  which  he 
ascribed  the  Epistle  to  St.  Paul.     At  all  events,  his 
plain  statement  of  the  case  as  it  presented  itself  in  his 
day  seems  distinctly  to  prove  that  there  existed  no 
such  clear  ana  authoritative  tradition  in  favour  of  the 
Pauline  authorship  as  might  claim  our  submission,  upon 
the  ordinary  principles   of  literary  criticism.     To  in- 
ternal evidence  Origen  makes  appeal :  to  the  same  test 
of  internal  evidence  we  believe  the  case  must  now  be 
brought.     Similar  observations  apply  to  the  other  hypo- 
theses.   Each  of  these  appears  earlier  in  existing  docu- 
ments than  that  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.    The 
opinion  expressed  by  Clement,  that  the  Greek  Epistle  is 
a  translation,  was  probably  derived  by  him  from  Pan- 
taenus :  the  traditions  mentioned  by  Origen  cannot  be 
of  later  date ;  and  Tertullian's  reference  to  Barnabas 
carries  back  the  last  hypothesis  to  the  close  of  the  second 
century.     But  again  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the 
ancient  testimonies  present  independent  evidence,  or 
are  no  more  than  conjectures  to  explain  the  patent  facte. 
At  all  events,  the  variance  in  the  traditions  may  leave 
cur  judgment  free,  especially  as  we  can  plainly  perceive 
in  what  way  the  traditions  might  very  possibly  arise. 

If  we  now  proceed  to  test  each  of  the  hypotheses 
that  have  been  mentioned  by  the  testimony  which  the 
Epistle  gives  respecting  itself,  the  first  question  to  be 
decided  is,  Have  we  the  Epistle  in  its  original  form  ? 
If  the  opinion  quoted  by  Clement  is  correct — that  the 
Greek  document  before  us  is  a  translation — our  right  to 
argue  from  its  characteristics  will  be  materially  affected. 
This  opinion  has  not  lacked  advocates,  and  has  been  re- 
cently maintained  in  an  able  but  very  disappointing 
work  by  Dr.  Biesenthal.  We  have  no  space  here  for 
the  discussion  of  such  a  question,  and  can  only  expi 
in  a  word  or  two  the  results  to  which  the  evidence 
before  us  leads.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  tho 
hypothesis  appears  absolutely  untenable  :  for  one 
difficulty  which  it  removes,  it  introduces  many  more. 
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Dr.  BiesenthaFs  own  treatment  of  various  passages  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  those  who  regard  the  Epistle  as 
translated  from  a  Hebrew  original  must  necessarily 
regard  it  as  a  translation  that  is  often  inaccurate,  and 
needs  the  correction  of  the  commentator.  Few  will  be 
prepared  to  surrender  the  Epistle  to  such  treatment, 
unless  under  constraint  of  argument  immeasurably 
stronger  than  any  yet  adduced. 

Our  inquiry  therefore  is  limited  to  the  Greek  Epistle 
as  it  stands.  The  questions  at  issue  are  very  simple. 
What  is  there,  either  in  the  substance  or  in  the  diction 
of  the  Epistle,  that  may  lead  us  to  ascribe  it  to  St. 
Paul  ?  What  peculiarities  of  thought  or  language 
separate  it  from  his  writings  ?  In  its  general  arrange- 
ment and  plan  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  cannot  but 
remind  us  of  St.  Paul.  It  is  true  there  is  no  opening 
salutation,  or  direct  address,  such  as  is  found  in  all 
St.  Paul's  Epistles.  These  Epistles,  however,  differ 
greatly  amongst  themselves  in  this  respect.  Thus,  in 
writing  to  the  Galatians,  the  Apostle  is  impatient  of 
anything  that  may  detain  him  from  the  great  topics  on 
which  he  is  to  speak;  and  it  is  possible  to  imagine 
reasons  which  might  lead  him  to  avoid  all  mention  of 
the  Church  addressed,  and  even  to  keep  back  his  own 
name.  But,  waiving  this,  we  recognise  at  once  the 
familiar  plan :  first  the  discussion  of  dogmatic  truth ; 
then  the  earnest  exhortation  based  on  the  doctrine  thus 
presented ;  and,  lastly,  the  salutations,  interwoven  with 
personal  notices,  with  doxology  and  prayer.  The  main 
outlines  of  theological  teaching  are  in  close  accord  with 
St.  Paul's  Epistles :  chaps,  ii.  and  v.,  for  example,  as 
strikingly  recall  Phil.  ii.  as  does  chap.  xiii.  the  closing 
chapter  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Other  points  of 
special  resemblance  will  easily  suggest  themselves,  such 
as  the  relation  of  the  writer  to  those  whom  he  addresses 
(chap.  xiii.  18,  19,  &c),  the  mode  in  which  he  refers  to 
Timothy  (verse  23),  his  Pauline  illustrations  (see  Notes 
on  chaps,  v.  12,  13 ;  xii.  1 — 4),  his  choice  of  Old  Testa- 
ment passages.  Under  the  last  head  may  be  specially 
mentioned  the  quotation  of  Ps.  viii.  (1  Cor.  xv.  25 — 
28)  and  Deut.  xxxiii.  30  (Rom.  xii.  19) ;  see  the  Notes  on 
chaps,  ii.  6;  x.  30.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into 
further  detail  in  proof  of  a  position  allowed  by  all,  that 
(as  has  been  already  said)  the  Epistle,  whether  by  St. 
Paul  or  not,  is  Paul-like  in  the  general  character  of  its 
teaching  and  in  many  of  its  special  features. 

It  is  of  much  greater  moment  to  examine  those 
passages  of  the  Epistle  and  those  peculiarities  of 
teaching  or  language  which  have  been  adduced  as  in- 
consistent with  the  Pauline  authorship.  Resemblance 
may  be  accounted  for  more  readily  than  points  of  dif- 
ference ;  for  a  disciple  of  St.  Paul  would  hardly  fail  to 
exhibit  many  of  the  traits  characteristic  of  such  a 
master.  Here,  it  will  be  seen,  the  distinction  between 
style  and  subject  matter  must  be  carefully  observed. 
If  this  Epistle  could  be  proved  to  differ  in  diction  only 
from  the  acknowledged  writings  of  St.  Paul,  some 
theory  of  mediate  authorship  (similar  to  that  mentioned 
by  Origen)  would  be  very  possible ;  if  the  discordances 
lie  deeper,  no  such  theory  can  be  maintained. 

When  an  argument  must  rest  on  characteristics  of 
Greek  diction  and  style,  it  is  very  probable  that  dif- 
ferent conclusions  may  be  reached  by  different  readers. 
This  question,  again,  cannot  be  examined  here  in  any 
detail.  The  writer  can  only  state  the  impression  made 
upon  his  own  mind  by  the  original  text,  and  especially 


increasing  wonder  that  the  Greek  twit  maw  and 
periods  should  ever  have  been  attrilnited  to  thai 
Apostle's  hand.  We  have  before  us  Kpistles  belonging 
to  every  period  dating  the  ln-t  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  of  St.  Paul's  life,  written  under  widely  different 
circumstances, — some  during  the  <i  if  oread  leisure  of 
imprisonment,  others  amid  mHvb  InUur.  We  can 
trace  differences  of  style  resulting  both  from  the  time 
of  writing  and  from  the  circumstances  which  ceiled 
forth  the  Epistles;  but  these  difference*  lie  w 
a  comparatively  narrow  compass  At  whatever  date 
St.  Paul  might  be  supposed  to  have  written  thie  Epistle. 
we  can  compare  it  with  some  other  of  hi*  writing* 
belonging  nearly  to  the  same  period  ;  and  the  •iifTereneen 
of  language  ana  style  presented  by  the  two  docamente 
are,  we  are  persuaded,  far  greater  than  thoee  prcieonled 
by  the  most  dissimilar  of  the  thirteen  Epistles.  Streea 
has  been  laid  on  the  unique  character  of  this  Epiatle,  a* 
the  only  one  addressed  to  Hebrews  by  the  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  :  but  it  has  been  well  asked  why  St.  Pan) 
should  adopt  a  more  finished  Greek  style  in  addressing 
Jews  than  when  writing  to  the  Greeks  of  Corintl 
ourselves  we  must  express  our  decided  conviction  that. 
whatever  may  be  the  relation  of  the  Epistle  to  St  Paul 
the  composition  of  the  Greek  was  certainly  not  his. 

The  remaining  points  of  difference  which  (it  is 
alleged)  separate  this  Epistle  from  St.  Paul's  writings 
may  be  ranged  under  the  following  heads : — (1)  state- 
ments of  fact  which  we  cannot  suppose  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Apostle ;  (2)  divergence  in  doctrinal 
view ;  (3)  peculiarities  in  the  use  of  the  Old  Testament; 
(4)  the  use  made  of  Alexandrian  writers. 

(1)  The  most  important  passage  is  chap.  ii.  3 :  ■  whirh 
(salvation)  at  the  first  began  to  be  spoken  by  the  Lord, 
and  was  confirmed  unto  us  by  them  that  heard."  In 
these  words  the  writer  appears  distinctly  to  sever  him- 
self from  those  who  had  directly  received  the  word 
from  the  Lord.  It  is  urged  that  he  is  here  associating 
himself  with  his  readers,  as  when  in  chap.  iv.  1  he- 
writes  "  Let  m  therefore  fear;"  see  also  chaps 
25,  26 ;  xii.  1,  et  al.  We  will  not  venture  to  say  that  aa 
Apostle  could  not  have  thus  written  :  hut.  bearing  in 
mind  the  necessity  which  lay  upon  St.  Paul  to  defend 
his  apostolic  position,  and  the  claim  which  ho  con- 
sistently makes  to  have  received  his  teaching  by  direet 
revelation  (Gal.  i.  1,  11,  12,  et  al),  we  must  hold  it 
extremely  improbable  that  he  should  use  words  that 
might  even  appear  to  represent  him  as  only  a  disciple 
of  the  Apostles.  On  the  other  passages  which  have. 
been  brought  into  this  controversy  a  very  different 
judgment  must  be  passed.  It  is  alleged  that  in  the 
description  of  the  Temple  furniture  (chap,  ix.)  the 
writer  falls  into  mistakes,  asserting  that  the  altar  of 
incense  (or,  the  golden  censer)  was  placed  in  the  Holy 
of  Holies,  that  the  ark  contained  the  jM.t  ..f  mannaand 
Aaron's  rod,  and  that  even  in  his  own  day  the  Moat 
Holy  Place  into  which  the  Ugfc  priest  entered  year  by 
year  still  contained  the  cherubim  and  the  ark  of  the- 
covenant.  If  the  writer  has  indeed  fallen  into  tbeae 
mistakes  we  may  safely  say  that  he  is  not  St.  Pank 
But,  as  the  Notes  on  chap.  ix.  2—6  will  show,  we  bold 
that  there  is  no  real  reason  for  impugning  the  a< 
of  his  words.  No  part  of  his  description  relates  te 
Temple  services  or  furniture :  he  is  occupied  throughont 
with  the  injunctions  of  the  Mosaic  law  and  the  "rang*- 
ments  of  the  Tabernacle.  Even  the  association  of  iha> 
altar  of  incense  with  the  Most  Holy  Place  may  beyerj 


by  the  careful  study  pursued  for  the  purpose  of  this 

Commentary.    From  point  to  point  the  general  likeness      easily  explainer    ±i  Jn«  ™wr  ™"h;^£D Vast  fait 

of  the  Epistle  to  St.  Paul's  writings  came  out  more  and      this  argument  against  the ,  Panhne *^n°^?  "^  do 


easily  explained.    H  the  view  we  have  taken  is  correct. 
this  argument  against  the  Pauline  »athorship  must 
more  plainly  :  d  arose  a  continually      to  the  ground.     It  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  to 
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more  than  mention  the  ingenious  attempt  of  Wieseler  to 
show  that  in  the  descriptions  of  chap.  ix.  the  writer  had 
in  mind,  not  the  Tabernacle  or  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem, 
but  the  temple  built  by  Ouias  at  Leontopolis  in  Lower 
Egypt  (about  B.C.  170). 

(2)  The  alleged  differences  of  doctrinal  statement 
are  of  three  kinds.  Of  St.  Paul's  favourite  topics  some 
are  absent  from  this  Epistle,  some  are  treated  in  a 
different  manner:  and,  again,  certain  themes  here 
brought  into  prominence  are  not  noticed  in  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul.  Thus  we  find  only  one  passage  in  this 
Epistle  in  which  the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord,  ever  a 
prominent  topic  with  St.  Paul,  is  mentioned  (see 
chap.  xiii.  20) ;  the  law,  faith,  righteousness,  are  looked 
at  from  a  different  point  of  view ;  the  prominence  here 

fiven  to  the  High-priesthood  of  Jesus  is  foreign  to 
t.  Paul's  Epistles.  It  would  require  a  Aolume  duly 
to  examine  the  various  particulars  adduced  under  this 
head ;  for  the  real  question  is  not  whether  the  teaching 
is  opposed  to  St.  Paul's,  but  whether  the  various  themes 
are  treated  in  the  manner  characteristic  of  the  Apostle. 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  most  careful  examination 
will  detect  any  real  discord  between  the  dogmatic 
teaching  of  this  Epistle  and  that  of  St.  Paul ;  but  the 
peculiarities  in  selection  of  topics  and  in  mode  of 
treatment  are  sufficient  (even  when  all  allowance  has 
been  made  for  the  special  position  and  aim  of  the 
Epistle)  to  suggest  that,  if  St.  Paul  "  laid  the  founda- 
tion," it  is  another  who  "  buildeth  thereon,"  "  according 
to  the  grace  of  God  which  is  given  unto  "  him  (1  Cor. 
iii.  10).  The  resemblances  in  teaching  may  show  the 
presence  of  the  Apostle,  but  the  new  colouring  and 
arrangement  prove  that  he  is  present  only  in  the  person 
of  a  disciple  on  whom  his  master's  mantle  has  fallen, 
and  who  is  taught  by  the  same  Spirit. 

(3)  A  similar  conclusion  is  suggested  by  a  review  of 
the  arguments  that  are  founded  on  the  difference  in  the 
use  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that 
in  the  Epistle  before  us  this  subject  is  of  the  greatest 
consequence,  for  "  the  whole  argument  of  the  Epistle 
depends  on  the  reality  of  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the 
Old  Testament."  But  the  essential  principle  involved 
is  found  as  truly  in  St.  Paul  (see  1  Cor.  x. ;  2  Cor.  iii. ; 
Gal.  iv. ;  Eph.  v.,  et  ah).  The  New  Testament  is  not 
divided  against  itself  in  its  recognition  of  the  Old.  As 
has  been  truly  said,*  "  The  authority  of  Christ  Himself 
encourages  us  to  search  for  a  deep  and  spiritual 
meaning  under  the  ordinary  words  of  Scripture,  which, 
however,  cannot  be  gained  by  any  arbitrary  allegorising, 
but  only  by  following  out  patiently  the  course  of  God  s 
dealings  with  man."  But  again  when  we  come  to 
details  we  find  marks  of  divergence  from  St.  Paul.  In 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the  word  of  Scripture  is 
almost  always  quoted  as  the  direct  utterance  of  God 
("He  saith,"  "He  hath  said"),  whereas  St.  Paul 
commonly  uses  the  formula  "  It  is  written  "  or  "  The 
Scripture  saith."  The  latter  mode  of  introduction, 
which  occurs  about  thirty  times  in  the  Pauline  Epistles, 
is  not  once  used  in  this ;  and.  on  the  other  liand,  such 
examples  as  Eph.  iv.  8  are  very  rare  in  St,  Paul.  The 
quotations  in  this  Epistle,  again,  are  commonly  taken 
directly  from  the  LXX.,  even  when  it  differs  from  the 
Hebrew ;  and  for  the  most  part  agree  with  that  textwhich 
is  preserved  to  us  in  the  Alexandrian  manuscript :  St. 
Paid  shows  more  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew.  In 
each  of  these  arguments  (the  former  especially)  there  is 
force.  The  latter,  however,  has  been  pressed  unduly ; 
fbr  an  examination  of  the  quotations,  as  they  stand  in 


*  Westcott,  Introduction  to  the  Gospels,  p.  412. 
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the  best  text  of  the  Epistle,  will  show  not  a  few 
departures  from  the  Greek  version,  and  there  are  not 
wanting  tokens  of  the  writer's  acquaintance  either  with 
the  Hebrew  original  or  with  a  more  accurate  translation 
of  some  passages  than  the  LXX.  affords. 

(4)  One  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  this  Epistle  is 
found  in  the  many  remarkable  coincidences  both  of 
thought  and  of  expression  with  the  writings  of  Philo 
of  Alexandria.  One  or  two  examples  are  quoted  in  the 
notes;  but  nothing  short  of  a  collection  of  all  the 
points  of  similarity,  as  presented  in  the  Greek  text, 
will  show  this  characteristic  of  the  Epistle  in  its  proper 
light.  Both  St.  Paul  and  St.  John  exhibit  acquaintance 
with  the  Alexandrian  philosophy,  but  it  has  left 
comparatively  slight  traces  in  their  writings.  The 
resemblance  in  language  in  many  passages  of  this 
Epistle  is  all  the  more  remarkable  because  of  the 
fundamental  differences  in  doctrine  between  the 
Christian  teacher  and  the  Alexandrian  philosopher. 
Another  point  of  interest  can  only  be  briefly  mentioned, 
— the  many  words  and  pln-ases  common  to  this  Epistle 
and  the  Book  of  Wisdom.  The  reader  is  referred  to 
the  remarkably  interesting  papers  by  Professor 
Plumptre  in  vol.  i.  of  The  Expositor,  on  "  The  Writings 
of  Apollos." 

On  a  review  of  the  whole  case,  there  is  only  one 
conclusion  that  appears  possible — that  the  Epistle  was 
written  by  one  who  had  stood  in  a  close  relation  with 
St,  Paul,  but  not  by  St.  Paul  himself.  It  will  be 
readily  understood  that  the  arguments  given  above  are 
not  adduced  as  being  of  equal  weight :  some  are  only 
confirmatory,  and  might  not  have  very  much  force  if 
they  stood  alone ;  but  all  point  with  more  or  less 
distinctness  to  the  conclusion  which  has  been  stated. 
Farther  than  this  we  cannot  go  with  certainty ;  and  it 
is  perhaps  wisest  to  rest  satisfied  with  this  negative 
result.  If  we  turn  to  the  positive  side,  we  have  little 
to  guide  our  judgment.  Three  names  only  seem  to 
be  mentioned  by  early  writers — those  of  Barnabas, 
Clement  of  Rome,  and  St.  Luke.  The  Epistle  is  quoted 
by  Tertullian,  as  we  have  seen,  as  a  work  of  Barnabas ; 
and  two  later  Latin  writers,  Philastrius  and  Jerome, 
mention  the  same  tradition.  In  one  passage  Jerome 
says  that  very  many  (perhaps  meaning  many  of  the 
Greek  ecclesiastical  writers)  assign  the  Epistle  to  Bar- 
nabas or  Clement ;  in  another  he  mentions  Tertullian 
alone  as  an  authority  for  this,  and  seems  to  attach  no 
special  importance  to  the  opinion.  It  would  seem  that 
the  tradition  was  very  limited:  it  is  especially  note- 
worthy that  the  name  of  Barnabas  is  not  found  hi  the 
passages  quoted  from  Origen.  We  know  too  little  of 
Barnabas  to  judge  for  onrselves  of  the  intrinsic  proba- 
bility of  the  hypothesis :  the  so-called  internal  argu- 
ments which  have  been  adduced  by  some  are  of  no 
worth.  The  Epistle  which  bears  the  name  of  Barnabas 
belongs,  in  all  probability,  to  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century,  and  has  no  connection  with  the  com- 
panion of  St.  Paul.  That  Epistle,  therefore  (which 
presents  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews;  see  Westcott  On  the  Cm 
pp.  43 — 45)  yields  no  evidence  in  the  present  inquiry. 

In  regard  to  Clement  we  can  speak  with  more  con- 
fidence, as  we  possess  one  Epistle  which  is  certainly 
from  his  hand.  That  document  contains  passages 
belonging  to  our  Epistle,  but  they  are  no  doubt  quota- 
tions from  it,  and  the  general  style  and  character  of 
Clement's  Letter  forbid  us  to  ascribe  the  two  works  to 
the  same  writer.  Much  more  favour  has  in  recent 
times  been  shown  to  the  other  tradition  which  Origen 
records— that  the  Epistle  was  written   by  St.  Luke. 
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The  resemblances  of  language  between  this  Epistle  and 
St.  Luke's  writings  are  numerous  and  striking;  but 
with  all  this  there  is  great  dissimilarity  of  style.  The 
difference  between  a  Letter  such  as  this  and  historical  or 
biographical  memoirs  must  indeed  be  taken  into  account ; 
but  even  when  allowance  has  been  made  for  this,  it  is 
difficult  to  receive  the  writer  of  the  Acts  as  the  author 
of  our  Epistle.  Another  consideration  also  is  of  weight. 
We  can  hardly  doubt  that  we  have  before  us  here  the 
work  of  a  Jew;  but  St.  Paul's  words  in  Col.  iv.  11, 
14.  imply  that  St.  Luke  was  of  Gentile  birth. 

The  subject  is  not  one  for  confident  assertion ;  but 
we  strongly  doubt  whether  the  Epistle  can  be  ascribed 
to  any  of  those  suggested  by  ancient  writers.  One 
other  hypothesis  must  be  mentioned,  which  has  com- 
manded the  adhesion  of  many  of  the  ablest  writers  of 
recent  times.  Luther  was  the  first  to  express  (in  his 
Commentary  on  Genesis)  an  opinion  that  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  was  the  work  of  Apollos.  Some  will 
maintain  that  conjecture  is  inadmissible,  but  certainly 
all  the  conditions  of  the  problem  appear  to  be  satisfied 
by  this  conjecture.  The  record  of  St.  Luke  in  Acts 
xviii.  24 — 28,  xix.  1,  supplemented  by  St.  Paul's  refer- 
ences in  1  Corinthians,  might  seem  to  have  been 
expressly  designed  to  show  the  special  fitness  of  Apollos 
for  writing  such  an  Epistle  as  this.  Our  limits  will 
not  allow  us  to  enter  into  further  detail,  but  the  reader 
will  find  all  the  particulars  admirably  stated  in  the  Notes 
on  the  verses  in  the  Acts.  If  it  be  not  unbecoming  to 
go  beyond  the  words  of  Origen  on  such  a  subject  as 
this,  and  to  favour  an  hypothesis  for  which  no  express 
evidence  can  be  adduced  from  ancient  times,  we  can 
have  no  hesitation  in  joining  those  who  hold  that  it  is 
the  Jew  of  Alexandria,  "mighty  in  the  Scriptures," 
'•fervent  in  spirit,"  the  honoured  associate  of  St.  Paul, 
who  here  carries  on  the  work  which  he  began  in  Achaia, 
when  "  he  mightily  convinced  the  Jews,  showing  by 
the  Scriptures  that  Jesus  was  Christ." 

III.  Readers. — The  inquiry  as  to  the  original 
readers  of  the  Epistle  is  even  more  difficult.  It  may 
be  assumed  with  confidence  that  the  present  title  of 
the  Epistle  is  not  that  which  it  originally  bore.  There 
has  sometimes  been  a  disposition  to  deny  the  propriety 
of  the  name  Epistle ;  and  it  has  been  thought  that  the 
peculiarity  of  the  opening  verses,  containing,  as  they 
do,  neither  address  nor  author's  name,  may  be  most 
easily  explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  work  is  a. 
homily  or  general  treatise.  But  a  very  slight  exami- 
nation will  prove  that  such  a  theory  has  no  foundation. 
The  closing  verses  show  that  a  particular  community 
is  directly  addressed,  a  community  Avell  known  to  the 
writer,  whose  affection  the  writer  knew  himself  to 
possess,  though  some  individuals  may  have  distrusted 
him  and  misjudged  his  acts  and  motives.  He  complains 
of  their  declension  in  Christian  knowledge,  and  points 
out  its  cause  (chap,  v.) ;  thankfully  recognises  their 
generous  love  to  the  brethren  (chaps,  vi.,  x.) ;  and  urges 
them  to  be  true  to  their  own  past  history  (chap.  x.). 
He  cannot  but  have  known  that  the  trials  and  neces- 
sities of  many  other  communities  were  very  similar; 
but,  like  St.  Paul,  he  addresses  the  wider  only  through 
the  narrower  circle.  The  immediate  impulse  was  given 
by  the  news  he  had  received  respecting  brethren  for 
whom  he  himself  had  laboured,  and  over  whose  welfare 
he  was  bound  diligently  to  watch.  The  Epistle  needed 
no  express  inscription  to  make  the  first  readers  under- 
stand from  whom  it  came  and  to  whom  it  was  sent; 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  (as  Ewald  suggests)  the 
watchfulness  of  enemies  may  have  rendered  some  con- 


cealment n  Master  of  prudence.  The  absence  of  the 
writer's  name  has  Wen  cons  iifirmstorv 

belief  that  A^ollus  wrote  the  Epistle.     In  nun  ihawJL 
as  we  know,  rival  factions  had  arisen,  some  sayi 
am  of  Paul,"  others  "  I  am  of  Apollo-, .  "  and  1 1 
dent  recorded  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  12  seems  to  i 
regret  of  Apollos  that  his  name  hhould  hare  been  so 
used.     Such  a  feeling  may  ha\e  continued  to  operate, 
and  have  led  to  this  partial  withdrawal  of  liimm-:- 
view.     (See  Alford's  Gk.  Test.,  vol.  iv.  pp 

It  is  very  plain  that  the  Epistle  is  ad.lr.-siwl  to 
Jewish  Christians,  and  its  praam  name  was  probably 
given  when  the  Epistle  had  passed  into  more  gesatnJ 
use,  in  order  to  make  its  destination  dear.  In  tie* 
New  Testament  the  name  Hebrew  is  strictly  oj 
to  Hellenist  or  Grecian  Jew  (Acts  vi.  1  .  and  denotes 
one  who  adhered  to  the  Hebrew  language  and  images; 

there  would  therefore  bo  some  in isistcnej  between 

the  name  and  the  language  of  the  Epistle,  if  tl 
proceeded  from  the  writer  himself.  Again  we  are  in 
the  main  thrown  back  on  internal  evidence;  but  in  this 
case  the  materials  beforo  ns  are  very  scanty,  when 
doubtful  or  irrelevant  passages  have  lieen  set  aside. 
One  verse  of  the  Epistle,  and  one  only,  contains  snr 
note  of  place:  "They  of  Italy  salut.  p.  xiii. 

24).     Unfortunately  these  words  admit  of  two  Op 
interpretations.     Either  the  author  is  himself  in  Italy, 
and  sends  to  the  Hebrew  Christians  whom  he  addresses 
the  salutations  of  an  Italian   church;  or.  writing  to 
Italy,  he  transmits  the  message  which  those  "  of  Italy" 
who  are  now  with  him  send  to  their  fellow-Christiana 
at  home.     Between  these  two  intetpretationi  it  seems 
impossible  to  decide  with  any  confidence;  thoi 
itself,  the  latter  might  be  the  more  probable.    Perhaps 
the  only  other  indication  that  we  possess  is  the  mani- 
fest  destination   of   the  Epistle  for  a  commit i. 
Jewish  Christians,  exposed  to  peculiar  danger  from  the 
solicitations  and  the   persecutions  of  the    unlx-Hering 
Jews.     Such  a   community  would  most    naturally   be 
found   in  Palestine,  and  accordingly  the   prevalent 
opinion  lias  been  that  the  Epistle  was  first  m 
Jerusalem,  or  to  some  neighbouring  town.    Th-  words 
of  chap.  ii.  3  are  perhaps  less  smtaM  l<-m — 

a  city  in  which  there  would  still  be  Bring  many  who 
had  heard  the  word  from  the  Lord  Himself.  LB  chap, 
vi.  10  the  writer  speaks  of  a  ministration  to  the  saint* 
winch  at  onco  recalls  the  efforts  of  St.  Paul  and  others 
to  send  help  to  the  Christians  of  JerasaJsm,  who  were 
oppressed  by  poverty.  Tins  passage  mm  imply  that 
the  readers  of  the  Epistle  had  n  that  par- 

ticular labour  of  love,  but  it  cannot  beprored  that  the 
meaning  is  not  perfectly  general.  The  lsagosge  of 
chap.  x.  32—34  decides  nothing,  if  the  first  member  of 
verse  33  be  understood  figuratively  (see  Note);  Terse 
34,  which  has  been  urged  the  question  of 

authorship,  loses  all  such  significance  when  the  tone 
reading  is  restored.  From  chap.  xii.  4  has  usual 
drawn  the  inference  that  M  members  of  As  (  hurch 
had  suffered  martvrdom:  even  hen-,  howerer,  it  w  im- 
probable that  any  such  allusion  is  intended  [see 
On  the  wlrole.  it  "is  difficult  to  resist  the  impression  thst 
the  writer  addresses  some  Church  in  Palestine,  tb«»gj 
Jerusalem  itself  may  be  excluded  by  .-hap  »•  •  •  »• 
readers   seem    to   have    lived    under  *    of 

Jewish  power  and  influence,  where  opposition  t«Chns. 
tianity  was  most  bitter,  the  teinptation  to  uiifsrtlAU. 
ness  greatest,  the  abjuration  required  of  the  apostate 
most  complete.     The  exhortation  of  chap,  xm 


warning  o'f  chap.  x.  25,  the  remarkable  appronristion 
of  Old  Testament  promises  and  threatenings  which  we 
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find  in  chap.  x.  27,  28,  30,  would  fall  with  wonderful 
force  on  the  ears  of  men  in  whose  very  presence  the 
spirit  of  Judaism  was  exerting  all  its  power.  That 
there  are  still  difficulties  must  be  felt  by  all.  We 
should  not  have  expected  that  a  Letter  addressed  to 
.such  a  Church  would  be  written  in  Greek,  or  that  the 
writer's  appeal  would  be  to  the  Greek  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament ;  but  the  phenomena  which  other  books 
of  the  New  Testament  display  forbid  us  to  regard 
these  difficulties  as  decisive.  It  is  not  possible  here  to 
•enumerate  the  other  opinions  which  have  been  main- 
tained. The  reader  will  find  an  able  argument  in 
favour  of  Rome  in  Alford's  Prolegomena  to  Gk.  Test., 
vol.  iv.  :  others  have  argued  the  claims  of  Alexandria.* 

IV.  Date. —  There  is  very  little  to  guide  us  as  to 
the  time  when  the  Epistle  was  written.  The  present 
tenses  of  chap.  ix.  2 — 9  are  often  understood  as  imply- 
ing that  the  Temple  service  still  continued ;  but  there 
is  strong  reason  for  explaining  the  verses  otherwise  (see 
Notes).  On  the  other  hand,  the  general  complexion  of 
the  Epistle  is  such  as  to  convince  us  that  it  was  written 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Of  the  imprison- 
ment of  Timothy  (chap.  xiii.  23)  we  know  nothing  from 
Any  other  source.  It  lias  often  been  supposed  that  he 
shared  St.  Paul's  imprisonment  in  Rome  (see  the  Intro- 
duction to  2  Timothy).  The  date  of  the  martyrdom  of 
St.  Paul  is,  however,  uncertain ;  and  it  does  not  seem 
possible  to  say  more  than  that  our  Epistle  was  probably 
written  some  three  or  four  years  before  Jerusalem  fell — 
in  other  words,  about  a.d.  66. 

V.  Ouject  and  Contents.— The  discussion  of  the 
very  important  external  questions  which  connect  them- 
selves with  this  Epistle  has  left  us  but  little  space  for 
a  notice  of  its  internal  character.  In  the  Notes,  how- 
ever, on  account  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  which  this 
Epistle  presents,  we  have  sacrificed  all  other  considera- 
tions to  the  desire  of  exhibiting,  as  exactly  as  possible, 
the  connection  and  course  of  thought.  It  is,  therefore, 
less  necessary  to  attempt  a  complete  analysis  here. 
The  Christians  addressed  were  in  imminent  danger  of 
apostasy.  The  danger  was  occasioned  partly  by  seduc- 
tions from  without,  partly  by  weakness  within.  Even 
when  the  fabric  oi  Jewish  power  was  falling,  the 
influence  of  its  past  history,  its  glorious  treasure  of 
promise,  its  unique  associations,  retained  a  wonderful 
power.  As  we  look  back  on  the  years  preceding  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem  the  case  of  the  people  may  seem  to 
us  hopeless ;  but  the  confidence  of  the  nation  was 
unbroken,  and  even  at  that  period  we  note  outbursts  of 
national  pride  and  enthusiastic  hope.  Bitter  hate  and 
contempt  for  Christianity  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
attraction  of  their  ancestral  worship  and  ritual  on  the 
ether,  had  apparently  won  a  victory  over  the  constancy 
of  some  Christians  belonging  to  this  Hebrew  com- 
munity. Where  open  opposition  had  not  prevailed,  the 
tone  of  Christian  faith  had  been  lowered.  The  special 
temptation  of  these  Christians  seems  to  have  been 
towards  a  loss  of  interest  in  the  higher  Christian  truths, 
and  a  union  of  elementary  Christian  teaching  with  that 
to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  as  Jews.  The 
arguments  of  the  first  and  other  chapters  show  that 
they  held  the  foundation  truths ;  the  expostulation  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth  chapters  proves  that  the  full  signifi- 


■  Prof.  Plumptre's  hypothesis  that  those  addressed  are 
Christian  ascetics  of  (or  connected  with)  Alexandria  is  worked 
oat  by  him  in  a  very  interesting  manner  (see  E.rjx>s.  i.  428—432), 
but  does  not  appear  to  suit  the  facts  of  the  Epist  le  as  well  as 
the  view  defended  above. 
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cance  of  the  doctrine  they  held  was  not  understood, 
and  that  the  doctrine  was  near  to  losing  its  power.  In 
no  Epistle,  perhaps,  do  we  find  a  more  carefully  sus- 
tained argument ;  of  none  can  be  said  as  truly  that  the 
whole  Epistle  is  a  "word  of  exhortation." 

The  design  of  the  writer  is  to  show  the  superiority  of 
Christianity  to  Judaism.  He  in  whom  God  has  in  these 
last  days  revealed  Himself  to  man  is  His  Son,  to  whom 
the  Scriptures  themselves  bear  witness  as  exalted  above 
the  highest  of  created  beings,  the  angels,  who  are  but 
ministers  of  God  (chap.  i.).  The  law  was  given  through 
angels  :  salvation  has  now  come  through  the  Son,  who, 
though  Lord  of  the  world  to  come,  the  Heir  and  Ful- 
filler  of  God's  highest  promises  to  man,  submitted  to 
suffering  and  death — not  of  necessity,  but  that  He 
might  by  His  atonement  deliver  man  from  sin  and 
death,  and  might  become  a  true  High  Priest  for  mau 
(chap.  ii.).  As  the  faithful  Apostle  and  High  Priest 
He  is  exalted  above  God's  most  favoured  servants  upon 
earth,  even  above  Moses  (chap.  iii.  1 — 6). 

This  is  the  first  division  of  the  argument,  designed 
to  establish  the  supremacy  of  the  revelation  given 
through  the  Son  of  God,  and  to  remove  "the  offence  of 
the  cross."  Next  follows  a  powerful  section  of  exhor- 
tation and  warning.  Do  not  imitate  the  unfaithfulness 
through  which  Israel  failed  to  enter  into  the  true  rest 
of  God  (chaps,  iii.  7 — iv.  16). 

The  second  portion  of  the  Epistle  (extending  to 
chap.  x.  18)  is  occupied  with  the  Priesthood  of  Christ. 
Once  only  is  the  current  of  the  argument  interrupted. 
After  the  first  introduction  of  a  prophecy  which  will 
form  the  theme  of  later  chapters,  the  writer  pauses  to 
bring  into  relief  the  carelessness  which  his  readers  have 
shown,  and  the  peril  they  have  incurred ;  the  result  is 
to  give  most  powerful  effect  to  the  argument  for  which 
he  is  preparing  them  (chap.  v.  11 — vi.  20).  Jesus  made 
perfect  through  suffering  (chap.  v.  1 — 10)  has  been  de- 
clared by  God  High  Priest  after  the  order  of  Melelri- 
zedek ;  by  this  declaration  the  Aaronic  priesthood  is 
abolished,  giving  place  to  a  priesthood  which  abides 
continually,  through  which  all  that  the  former  priest- 
hood sought  in  vain  to  attain  is  made  sure  to  man  for 
ever  (chap.  vii.).  This  High  Priest,  seated  at  God's 
right  hand,  is  Minister  in  the  heavenly  sanctuary, 
Mediator  of  the  New  Covenant  (chap,  viii.);  and  in  Him 
all  the  types  of  the  first  covenant  are  fulfilled,  for  by 
His  one  offering  of  Himself  He  has  put  away  sin.  and 
established  the  new  covenant  in  which  sin  is  pardoned 
and  man  sanctified  (chaps,  ix.,  x.  1 — 18). 

The  remainder  of  the  Epistle  is  in  the  main  directly 
hortatory.  These  being  our  privileges,  let  us  not  by 
unfaithfulness  fall  short  of  them,  for  terrible  is  the 
doom  of  the  unfaithful,  and  glorious  the  reward  of  Faith 
(chap.  x.  19 — 39),  which  from  the  beginning  has  led 
God's  servants  on  to  victory,  and  of  which  Jesus  is  the 
Author  and  the  Perfecter  (chaps,  xi. — xii.  4).  Chapters 
xii.  and  xiii.  continue  the  exhortations  of  the  earlior 
chapters,  but  in  a  higher  strain. 

We  cannot  conceive  of  any  argument  by  which  tho 
end  contemplated  could  be  more  effectually  accom- 
plished, and  men  more  powerfully  turned  from  "  t lie 
offence  of  the  cross  "  to  glorying  in  Christ  Jesus.  The 
value  which  the  Epistle  has  for  us  and  the  extent  of  its 
influence  on  our  theology  it  would  bo  hard  to  over- 
estimate. Its  peculiar  importance  lies  in  the  exposi- 
tion which  it  gives  of  the  earlier  revelation,  showing 
the  meaning  of  the  types  and  arrangements  of  tho 
former  dispensation,  and  their  perfect  fulfilment  in  our 
Lord,  and  in  its  witness  to  the  power,  and  abiding 
significance  of  tho  divine  word. 
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Chap.  i.  1-14.    He  in      CHAPTER     I.— 

whom  God   has    now   (1)  Q^   wh0  at  sun<Jry 
spoken  to  man  is  Son    ,.  i     •        -,.       J 

of  God,  exalted  above  times   and   in  divers 
all  angels.  manners      spake     in 


time  past  unto  the  fathers  by  the 
prophets,  W  hath  in  these  last  days 
spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son,  whom  Le 
hath  appointed  heir  of  all  things,  by 


(!— 14)  He  in  whom  God  has  at  last  revealed  Himself 
to  man  is  Son  of  God,  exalted  above  all  angels. 

(!)  God,  who  at  sundry  times  .  .  .  .—The 
fine  arrangement  of  the  words  in  the  Authorised 
version  fails,  it  must  be  confessed,  to  convey  the  em- 
phasis which  is  designed  in  the  original.  The  writer's 
object  is  to  place  the  former  revelation  over  against 
that  which  has  now  been  given ;  and  the  remarkable 
words  with  which  the  chapter  opens  (and  which  might 
not  inaptly  serve  as  the  motto  of  the  whole  Epistle) 
strike  the  first  note  of  contrast.  If  we  may  imitate  the 
artistic  arrangement  of  the  Greek,  the  verse  will  run 
thus,  "In  many  portions  and  in  many  ways  God  having 
of  old  spoken  unto  the  fathers  in  the  prophets."  To 
the  fathers  of  the  Jewish  people  (comp.  Rom.  ix.  5) 
God's  word  was  given  part  by  part,  and  in  divers 
manners.  It  came  in  the  revelations  of  the  patriarchal 
age.  in  the  successive  portions  of  Holy  "Writ : 
various  truths  were  successively  unveiled  through  the 
varying  ministry  of  law,  and  of  prophecy,  and  of 
promise  ever  growing  clearer  through  the  teaching  of 
experience  and  history.  At  one  time  the  word  came  in 
direct  precept,  at  another  in  typical  ordinance  or  act,  at 
another  in  parable  or  psalm.  The  word  thus  dealt  out 
in  fragments  and  variously  imparted  was  God's  word, 
for  the  revealing  Spirit  of  God  was  "in  the  prophets" 
(2  Cor.  xiii.  3).  We  must  not  unduly  limit  the  applica- 
tion of  "  prophet  "  ;  besides  those  to  whom  the  name  is 
directly  given,  there  were  many  who  were  representa- 
tives of  God  to  His  people,  and  interpreters  of  His 
will.     (Comp.  Num.  xi.  26,  29 ;  Ps.  cv.  15.) 

(2>  Hath  in  these  last  days    .    .    .—Better,  at 
the  end  of  these  clays  spake  unto  ns  in  a  Son.     The 
j  thought  common  to  the  two  verses  is  "  God  hath  spoken 
|  to  man  "  ;  in  all  other  respects  the  past  and  the  present 
.  stand    contrasted.      The    manifold    successive   partial 
;  disclosures  of  God's  will  have  given  place  to  one  reve- 
lation, complete  and  final ;  for  He  who  spake  in  the 
! prophets  hath  now  spoken  "in   a  Son."     The  whole 
stress  lies  on  these   last   words.      The   rendering  "  a 
Son  "  may  at  first  cause  surprise,  but  it  is  absolutely 
needed ;  not,  "  Who  is  the  Eevealer  ? "  but,  "  What 
is  He  ? "   is   the   question   answered  in  these  words. 
The  writer   does   not   speak   of  a   Son  in  the   sense 
of  one   out   of    many;    the  very  contrast    with    the 
prophets  (who  in  the  lower  sense  were  amongst  God's 
sons)    would    be    sufficient    to     prove    this,   but    the 
words  which  follow,  and  the  whole  contents  of   this 
chapter,  are  designed  to  show  the  supreme  dignity  of 
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Him  who  is  God's  latest  Representative  on  earth.  Tb»» 
prophet's  commission  extended  no  farther  than  the 
special  message  of  his  words  and  life ;  "  a  Son  "  spoke 
with  His  Father's  authority,  with  complete  knowledge 
of  His  will  and  purpose.  It  is  impossible  to  read  these 
first  lines  (in  which  the  whole  argument  of  the  Epistle 
is  enfolded)  without  recalling  the  prologue  of  the  f..urth 
Gospel.  The  name  "  Word  ■  is  not  mentioned  here. 
and  the  highest  level  of  St.  John's  teaching  is  not 
reached ;  but  the  idea  which  "  the  Word  "  expresses, 
and  the  thought  of  the  Only  Begotten  as  deelanng  end 
interpreting  the  Father  (John  i.  18;  also  John  xi\  1". 
24)  are  present  throughout.  There  is  something  ummal 
in  the  words,  "  at  the  end  of  these  days."  St.  Peter 
speaks  of  the  manifestation  of  Christ  "  at  the  end  of 
the  times"  (1  Pet.  i.  20) ;  and  both  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  in  the  New  we  not  unfreqnently  read  "  at  the 
end  (or,  in  the  last)  of  the  days."  (See  2  Pet.  iii.  3; 
Jude,  verse  18;  Num.  xxiv.  14;  Dan.  x.  14,  Ac.)  The 
peculiarity  of  the  expression  here  lies  in  "  these  days." 
The  ages  preceding  and  following  the  appearance  of 
Messiah  are  in  Jewish  writers  known  as  "  this  world  " 
(or,  age)  and  the  "  coming  world  "  (or,  age) ;  the  **  days 
of  Messiah  "  seem  to  have  been  classed  sometimes  with 
the  former,  sometimes  with  the  latter  period ;  but  "  the 
end  of  these  days"  would  be  understood  by  every  Jewish 
reader  to  denote  the  time  of  His  appearing. 

Whom  he  hath  appointed.— Better,  whom  He 
appointed:  in  the  divine  counsels  He  was  constituted 
"Heir  of  all  things."  The  clauses  which  follow  de- 
scribe the  successive  steps  in  the  accomplishment  of 
this  purpose.  The  words  have  often  been  understood 
as  referring  to  the  Son's  essential  Lordship :  as  Eternal 
Son  He  is  and  must  be  Heir  of  all  But  this  explana- 
tion is  less  consistent  with  the  word  "  appointed,  with 
the  strict  significance  of  "  Heir."  and  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  thought  in  the  following  verses;  and  it  » 
on  all  grounds  more  probable  that  in  these  words  » 
expressed  the  great  theme  of  the  Epistle,  the  eonsona- 
mation  of  all  things  in  the  Christ. 

By  whom.— Rather,  through  whom.  So  in  John  ». 
3  we  read  that  all  things  came  into  being  through  tht 
Word ;  and  in  Col.  i.  16,  "  All  things  have  been  created 
through  Him."  In  this  manner  Philo  J*P«***fjJ 
describes  the  creative  work  of  the  Logo*.  Here,  bow- 
ever,  "  this  mediatorial  function  has  entirely  ™*Bff«J 
its  character.  To  the  Alexandrian  Jew  it  was  the  work 
of  a  passive  tool  or  instrument ;  but  to  the  Ch- 
Apostle  it  represented  a co-operatinsr  «gent  (Lightfoot 
on  Col.  i.  16). 


vke  Son's  essential  Dignity. 


HEBEEWS,   I. 


His  Exaltation  above  Angels. 


whom  also  lie  made  the  worlds  ;  (3)  who 
being  the  brightness a  of  his  glory,  and 
the  express  image  of  his  person,  and 
upholding  all  things  by  the  word  of  his 
power,  when  he  had  by  himself  purged 
our  sins,  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of 


a  Wis.  7.  26.  T 


the  Majesty  on  high ;  W  being  made  so 
much  better  than  the  angels,  as  he  hath 
by  inheritance  obtained  a  more  excellent 
name  than  they.  <5)  For  unto  which  of 
the  angels  said  he  at  any  time,  Thou 
art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten 


The  worlds.  —  A  word  of  very  common  occur- 
rence in  the  New  Testament  as  a  designation  of  time 
occurs  in  two  passages  of  this  Epistle  (here  and  in 
chap.  xi.  3)  where  the  context  shows  more  than  "  age  " 
to  be  intended.  Under  time  is  included  the  work  that 
is  done  in  time,  so  that  "  the  ages "  here  must  be 
(to  quote  Delitzsch's  words)  "  the  immeasurable  content 
of  immeasurable  time."  "Also  "  may  seem  an  unneces- 
sary addition,  but  (almost  in  the  sense  accordingly)  it 
points  to  creation  as  the  first  step  towards  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  design  expressed  in  the  preceding  clause. 

(3)  Who  being  the  brightness  .  .  . — Who  being 
the  effulgence  of  His  glory  and  the  exact  image  of  His 
substance.  The  first  figure  is  familiar  to  us  in  the 
words  of  the  Nicene  Creed  (themselves  derived  from 
this  verse  and  a  commentary  upon  it),  "  God  of  God, 
Light  of  Light,  Very  God  of  Very  God."  Again 
striking  parallels  to  the  language  present  themselves  in 
Philo,  who  speaks  of  the  spirit  breathed  into  man  at  his 
creation  as  an  "  effulgence  of  the  Blessed  and  Thrice- 
blessed  Nature  " ;  and  in  the  well-known  passage  of  the 
Book  of  Wisdom,  "  She  (Wisdom)  is  the  effulgence  of 
the  everlasting  light,  the  unspotted  mirror  of  the  power 
of  God,  and  the  image  of  His  goodness  "  (Wisd.  vii. 
26).  In  the  Old  Testament  the  token  of  the  divine 
presence  is  the  Shechinah,  the  "  cloud  of  glory  "  (called 
"  the  glory  "  in  Rom.  ix.  4 ;  comp.  chap.  ix.  5  in  this 
Epistle) ;  here  it  is  the  divine  nature  itself  that  is 
denoted  by  the  "  glory."  Of  the  relation  between  this 
word  and  that  which  follows  ("  substance ")  it  is 
difficult  to  speak,  as  the  conceptions  necessarily  tran- 
scend human  language  ;  but  we  may  perhaps  say  (re- 
membering that  all  such  terms  are  but  figurative)  that 
the  latter  word  is  internal  and  the  former  external,— the 
latter  the  essence  in  itself,  the  former  its  manifestation. 
Thus  the  "  Son  "  in  His  relation  to  "  God  "  is  repre- 
sented here  by  light  beaming  forth  from  light,  and  by 
exact  impress — the  perfect  image  produced  by  stamp  or 
seal.  These  designations,  relating  to  the  essential 
nature  of  the  Son,  have  no  limitation  to  time ;  the  par- 
ticiple "  being  "  must  be  understood  (comp.  Phil.  ii.  6  ; 
John  i.  1)  of  eternal,  continuous  existence.  The  word 
"  person "  is  an  unfortunate  mistranslation  in  this 
place.  Most  of  the  earlier  English  versions  have  "  sub- 
stance," -person  being  first  introduced  in  the  Genevan 
Testament  in  deference  to  Beza. 

By  the  word. — The  thought  seems  suggested  by 
Gen.  i.  (Ps.  xxxiii.  9) ;  the  spoken  word  was  the  ex- 
pression of  His  power.  What  is  said  above  of  "  being  " 
applies  to  "  upholding,"  except  that  the  latter  implies  a 
previous  creative  act. 

When  he  had  by  himself  purged  our  sins. — 
The  older  MSS.  omit  "by  Himself"  and  "our,"  so 
that  the  words  must  be  rendered,  when  He  had  made 

imrification  of  sins.  At  first  the  change  may  seem  a 
oss  ;  but  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  simpler  statement  is 
more  majestic,  and  also  more  suitable  in  this  place ; 
the  more  complete  explanation  of  the  truth  belongs  to 
a  later  stage  (chap.  ix.).  To  "make  purification  of 
sins"  is  an  unusual  phrase  (comp.  Matt.  viii.  3,  "his 
leprosy  was  cleansed' ),  meaning,  to  make  purification 


by  the  removal  of  sins  (John  i.  29  ;  1  John  iii.  5  ;  2  Pet. 
i.9). 

Sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty 
on  high. — See  chap.  viii.  1;  xii.  2;  Matt.  xxvi.  64; 
Mark  xiv.  62 ;  also  verse  13,  and  chap.  x.  12.  This 
figure,  which  we  meet  with  more  than  twenty  times  in 
the  New  Testament,  is  throughout  derived  from  the 
first  words  of  Ps.  ex.,  which  are  descriptive  of  the 
exaltation  of  the  Messiah.  Jehovah's  investiture  of 
the  Son  of  Man  with  unlimited  dominion  (Dan.  vii.  14) 
and  supreme  dignity  (Eph.  i.  20,  21) ;  the  Saviour's  rest 
after  the  accomplishment  of  His  work  on  earth  (chap. 
viii.  1) ;  His  waiting  for  the  complete  and  final  subjec- 
tion of  His  enemies,  are  the  ideas  signified.  On  the 
Psalm  see  below  (verse  13). 

W  Being  made.  —Better,  having  become.  These 
words  must  be  closely  joined  with  the  last  clause  of 
verse  3 ;  they  speak,  not  of  the  glory  which  was  ever 
His,  but  of  that  which  became  His  after  He  had  "  made 
purification  of  sins." 

Better. — That  is,  greater.  We  may  discern  a  t  wo- 
fold  reason  for  the  comparison;  having  become 
"  greater  than  the  angels,"  our  Lord  is  exalted  above 
the  highest  of  created  beings  (see  Eph.  i.  21 ;  Phil.  ii. 
9),  and  above  those  through  whom  God  had  in  former 
time  declared  His  law  (chap.  ii.  2). 

Name. — The  verses  which  follow  show  that  we  are 
to  understand  by  this  all  the  dignity  and  glory  con- 
tained in  the  name  Son  of  God.  Not  that  this  name 
first  belonged  to  Him  as  exalted  Mediator ;  but  the 
glory  which  "  became "  His  (verses  3,  4)  is  propor- 
tionate to  and  consonant  with  the  name  which  is  His 
by  essential  right  (verse  2). 

That  this  name  and  dignity  belong  to  Jesus  Christ 
(as  yet  unnamed,  but  confessedly  the  subject  of  the 
preceding  verses)  is  now  to  be  established  by  the  testi- 
mony of  Scripture.  Two  important  questions  have 
been  asked  : — (1)  Does  the  writer  adduce  these  quota- 
tions as  strictly  demonstrative?  (2)  If  so,  on  what 
assumption  does  their  relevancy  rest  ?  It  is  evident 
that  the  whole  argument  is  addressed  to  men 
who  believed  that  the  Clmst  had  appeared  in  the 
person  of  Jesus.  Of  the  passages  here  cited  some 
were  already,  by  universal  consent,  applied  to  the 
Messiah.  As  to  the  others,  it  was  sufficient  if  the 
trained  and  thoughtful  reader  could  recognise  the 
accuracy  of  such  an  application  when  once  suggested. 
That  in  no  case  is  there  mere  "  accommodation "  or 
illustration  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  made  clear.  On  tin- 
other  hand,  the  writer's  object  is  less  to  convince  his 
readers  of  some  new  truth  than  to  draw  attention  to 
what  the  well-known  passages  really  contain  and 
express. 

(5)  For  unto  which  of  the  angels  .  .  .  .— 
"  God  has  spoken  of  the  Messiah  as  His  Son.  a  title 
which  no  angel  ever  receives  from  Him."  That  the 
appellation  "  sons  of  God  "  may  be  used  in  an  inferior 
sense,  and  that  thus  angels  may  be  so  designated  ( Joh 
i.  6 ;  xxxviii.  7),  does  not  affect  this  argument ;  for 
every  reader  must  perceive  that  in  these  quotations 
"  Son  "  is  used  of  One,  and  in  a  sense  that  is  unique. 
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Let  all  Angels  worship 
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tke  FirHbom  of  Cod. 


thee?  And  again,  I  will  be  to  him  a 
Father,  and  he  shall  be  to  me  a  Son? 
<6>  And  again,  when  he  bringeth  in  the 


firstbegotten  into  the  world,  he   aaitti. 
And  let  all  the  lanli  |  worship' 

him.     <7>  And  of  the  angels  he  k. 


"tii 
bas 


The  two  quotations  are  taken  from  Ps.  ii.  7  and  2  Sam.  ' 
vii.  14.  It  seems  probable  that  the  second  Psalm  was 
written  by  David  during  the  troublous  times  of  2  Sam. 
viii. — x.,  in  the  fresh  recollection  of  the  promises  of 
which  we  read  in  2  Sam.  vii.  In  the  midst  of  the 
rebellious  conspiracies  of  kings  and  nations  is  heard 
Jehovah's  word,  "  Yet  have  I  set  my  King  upon  my  holy 
hill  of  Zion"  (Ps.  ii.  6).  In  verse  7  the  Anointed 
King  declares  the  divine  decree,  "  The  Lord  hath  said 
unto  me,  Thou  art  my  Son ;  this  day  have  I  begotten 
Thee ; "  and  the  following  verses  describe  the  kingly 
dominion  of  the  Son.  The  clearest  comments  on  verse 
7  are  supplied  by  2  Sam.  vii.  12 — 14,  and  especially  by 
Ps.  lxxxix.  Verse  27  of  the  last-named  Psalm,  "I 
will  make  him  my  firstborn,  higher  than  the  kings  of 
the  earth,"  shows  plainly  that  in  their  first  meaning — 
that  which  relates  to  the  royal  rule  of  David  or  David's 
son — the  words  "I  have  this  day  begotten  thee  "  signify 
"  I  have  this  day  established  thee  as  my  chosen  king, 
and  thus  constituted  thee  my  son;"  for  to  the  first- 
born belongs  natural,  though  derived,  rule  over  the 
kingdom  of  his  father.  At  what  period  the  people  in 
general,  guided  by  prophetic  teaching  and  the  discipline 
of  history  (see  below),  learnt  in  how  secondary  a  sense 
such  words  could  be  used  of  any  human  king,  we  do 
not  know ;  but  we  have  clear  evidence,  both  from  the 
New  Testament  (chap.  v.  5;  Acts  iv.  25 — 27 ;  xiii.  33; 
Rev.  ii.  27)  and  from  Jewish  tradition,  that  the  second 
Psalm  was  understood  to  be  a  distinct  prophecy  of  the 
Messiah;  indeed,  this  very  name  "Messiah"  and  the 
appellation  "  Son  of  God  "  (see  John  i.  34,  49)  may  be 
traced  to  this  Psalm.  The  declarations  of  verses  6,  7, 
are  typical  of  the  enthronement  of  the  Messiah.  St. 
Paul  (Acts  xiii.  33)  refers  the  words  here  quoted  to  the 
period  of  the  Resurrection.  With  this  the  language 
used  above  (verse  4)  perfectly  agrees.  As,  however, 
in  that  verse  the  exaltation  of  the  Christ  is  declared  to 
correspond  to  that  essential  dignity  which  lay  in  the 
name  Son,  a  name  which  in  this  very  context  bears  its 
highest  sense  (verses  1 — 3),  we  are  constrained  to  regard 
the  '"day"  of  the  Resurrection  as  itself  typical,  and 
to  believe  that  "  this  day  "  also  pointed  to  the  "  eternal 
Now" — to  what  Origen  (on  John  i.  1)  speaks  of  as 
"the  day  which  is  co-extensive  with  the   unbegotten 

d  everlasting  fife  of  God." 

The  second  passage,  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
is  of  the  words  Ave  have  just  considered,  occurs  in 
the  course  of  the  divine  promise  that  David's  seed  shall 
be  established  in  his  kingdom,  and  fhat  David's  throne 
shall  be  established  for  ever :  the  seed  of  David  shall 
be  received  as  God's  Son.  With  the  words  here  quoted 
are  closely  joined  others  which  plainly  prove  that  verse 
14  is  not  a  simple  and  direct  prophecy  of  Christ,  but  in 
the  first  instance  belonged  to  an  earthly  ruler.  Through 
the  teaching  of  successive  disappointments,  each  "  son 
of  David "  failing  to  realise  the  hopes  excited  by  the 
promise,  the  nation  was  led  to  look  to  the  future  King, 
and  at  once  to  remove  from  the  prophecy  the  purely 
earthly  limitations  and  to  discern  a  higher  meaning  in 
the  promise  of  divine  sonship. 

(6>  And  again.— There  seems  little  doubt  that  the 
true  translation  is,  And  wlienHe  again  leadeth  (literally, 
shall  have  led)  the  Firstborn  into  the  world  He  saith. 
The  position  of  "  again  "  (in  the  Greek)  shows  that  it 
does  not  indicate  a  new  step  in  the  argument,  but  must 
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be  joined  with  "  leadeth."  The  *tieaker  i-  He  saith  "■ 
is  God,  speaking  in  the  word  of  S- 
Epistle  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  are  usually 
thus  introduced.  The  quotation  in  voire*  mm  ** 
culty.  It  cannot  be  dircctlu  taken  from  Pi.  xerii.  7. 
"  worship  Him,  all  His  angel* ;  "  for  I 
the  Greek  Bible  in  this  Epistle  are  usually  no  rxact  that 
we  cannot  believe  the  writer  would  have  ao  altered  the 
form  of  the  sentence  now  before  u».  In  Dent.  «*q*f 
43,  however,  we  find  words  identical  with  thoae  of  the 
text  in  most  copies  of  the  LXX. ;  bat  there  » 
nothing  answering  to  them  in  the  Hebrew,  and 
there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  supposing  that  th.- 
clause  has  dropped  out  of  the  Hebrew  text.  Thar* 
are  similarities  (both  of  subject  and  of  diction) 
between  the  Psalm  and  the  last  section  of  the  Soaf  of 
Moses,  which  make  it  easy  to  see  how  the  word*  could 
find  their  way  into  the  Song.  The  Psalm  hulofr 
to  a  cycle  (Pss.  xciii.,  xcv. — xcix.)  whose  theme  Is 
the  triumphant  announcement  of  the  coming  of  I 
kingdom,  by  which  was  denoted  (as  the  readers  of 
the  Epistle  knew)  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  In  tike 
divine  plan  the  predicted  Theophany  was  coincident 
with  the  fulfilment  of  the  Messianic  hope.  In  both 
Psalm  and  Song  we  read  of  the  judgment  exercised 
and  the  vengeance  inflicted  by  the  enthroned  King. 
(Comp.  Ps.  ii.  9.)  This  agreement  in  tone  and  sub- 
ject renders  less  important  the  question  whether  the 
Hebrew  original  of  the  Song  really  contained  the  words. 
The  thought  was  familiar  from  Scripture,  and  in  this 
very  connection.  When  the  Messiah,  reigning  as  the 
Firstborn  of  God  (see  verse  5),  shall  appear  for  judg- 
ment— that  is,  when  God  leadeth  a  second  time  His 
Firstborn  into  "the  world  of  men  "  (see  chap.  ii.  5),  that 
He  may  receive  full  possession  of  His  inheritance— H» 
saith.  And  let  all  angels  of  God  worship  Him.  The 
word  here  rendered  "  leadeth  in ''  is  in  frequent  aae  for 
the  introduction  of  Israel  (typically  God's  "  firstborn.'' 
Ex.   iv.   22)   into    the    land  of    Canaan.      It 


to  the  King  by  superhuman  powers,  that  its 
the  argument  here  is  obvif 

(7)  Spirits.— Better,  iciiid*.  It  is  rery  difficult  to 
assign  any  clear  meaning  to  the  ordinary  rendering.— 
unless,  indeed,  we  were  to  adopt  the  rery  Strang* 
opinion  of  many  of  the  earlier  commentators,  that  tb^ 
stress  is  laid  on  "  maketh  "  in  the  sense  of  "  creeteth." 
The  parallelism  in  these  two  lines  of  Hebrew  poetry 
is  complete,  -angels"  answering  to  " ministers, 
"  winds  "  to  "  a  flame  of  fire,"    The  meanimr  appear* 


be  that  God.  employing  His  messengers  for 
purposes,  sends  them  forth  in  what  manner  He 
please,  clothing  them  with  the  appearance  of  the  wit 
less  wind  or  the  devouring  fire.  (We  may  COB»"f* 
1  Kings  rix.  11.  12.)  The  force  of  the  passage  lies  in 
the  vividness  with  which  it  presents  the  tboogbtoftte 
Most  High  served  by  angels  who  "at  HteUdflaw 
speed,"  untiring  as  the  wind,  subtle  as  the  ton.  We 
feel  much  more  distinctly  than  we  can  put  «»»«wor«* 
the  infinite  contrast  between  such  ministers  and  the 
Son  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  The  quotation  is 
taken  from  Ps.  civ.  4,  without  any  variation  m the 
Greek.    Whether  this  translation  faithfully  represent:. 


The  Everlasting 


HEBREWS,   I. 


Kingdom  of  the  Son. 


Who  maketh  his  angels  spirits,  and  his 
ministers  a  flame  of  fire.  (8)  But  unto 
the  Son  he  saith,  Thy  throne,  0  God, 
is  for  ever  and  ever :  a  sceptre  of 
righteousness  *  is  the  sceptre  of  thy 
kingdom.    (9)  Thou  hast  loved  righteous- 


1  Gr.  Tightness,  or, 
•tag  UHmm 
a  Ps.  102.  25. 


ness,  and  hated  iniquity;  therefore  God, 
even  thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee  with 
the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy  fellows. 
(10J  And,  Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginning 
hast  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth  f 
and  the  heavens  are  the  works  of  thine 


the  original  is  a  question  that  has  been  warmly  dis- 
cussed. Not  that  there  is  any  doubt  that  such  a 
rendering  of  the  Hebrew  is  in  itself  natural ;  but  it  is 
often  alleged  that  the  context  requires  an  inversion  of 
the  words,  Who  maketh  winds  His  messengers,  flaming 
fire  His  ministers.  The  point  cannot  be  examined  here ; 
we  will  only  express  a  decided  opinion  that  the  trans- 
lation defended  above  not  only  expresses  the  meaning 
of  the  Hebrew,  but  perfectly  accords  with  the  context 
of  the  Psalm. 

(8)  Unto. — Rather,  of.  The  connection  with  verse  7 
is  so  close  ("  Whereas  of  the  angels  He  saith  ...  of 
the  Son  He  saith  "),  that  we  must  not  vary  the  rendering 
of  the  preposition.  The  passage  which  follows  is  taken 
from  Ps.  xlv.  6,  7.  As  the  words  stand  in  the  ordinary 
Greek  text,  they  agree  exactly  with  the  LXX. ;  but 
certain  alterations  of  reading  are  required  by  the 
best  evidence.  After  the  words  "  for  ever  and  ever  " 
and  must  be  restored,  and  in  the  following  clause  the 
and  a  must  change  places.  The  latter  change  is  of 
moment  only  as  it  affects  the  former.  Were  the  words 
in  all  other  respects  cited  with  perfect  exactness,  the 
introduction  of  and  would  probably  indicate  that  the 
writer  intended  to  split  up  the  quotation  into  two 
parts,  each  significant  for  his  purpose.  (Comp. 
chap.  ii.  13.)  As,  however,  we  note  other  minor 
changes,  the  insertion  of  the  connecting  word  is  pro- 
bably accidental.  A  third  reading  is  of  much  greater 
importance.  At  the  close  of  the  verse  the  two  oldest 
of  our  Greek  MSS.  agree  in  reading  M  His  kingdom :  " 
to  this  we  will  return  afterwards. 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  ap- 
plication of  Ps.  xlv.  which  is  here  made  was  fully 
received  by  the  ancient  Jews ;  thus  in  the  Targuin  on 
the  Psalm  verse  7  is  taken  as  a  direct  address  to  the 
King  Messiah.  Hence  the  readers  of  this  Epistle 
would  at  once  recognise  the  argument  which  the  words 
contain.  It  is  strongly  maintained  by  some  that  the 
Psalm  (like  Ps.  ex.,  see  below,  on  verse  13)  is  altogether 
prophetic,  the  promised  Messiah  alone  being  in  the 
Psalmist's  thought.  There  appear  to  be  insuperable 
objections  to  this  view,  from  particular  expressions 
used  (in  the  later  verses  especially),  and  from  the 
general  structure  and  colouring  of  the  Psalm.  It  is 
in  every  way  more  probable  that  the  second  Psalm  (see 
Note  on  verse  5),  rather  than  Ps.  ex.,  represents  the 
class  to  which  Ps.  xlv.  belongs.  Originally  writing  in 
celebration  of  the  marriage  of  a  king  of  David's  line 
(we  know  not  whom,  but  many  of  the  arguments  urged 
against  the  possible  reference  to  Solomon  have  no  great 
weight),  the  inspired  Psalmist  uses  words  which  bear 
then  full  meaning  only  when  applied  to  that  Son  of 
David  of  whose  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end.  The 
promises  made  to  David  (2  Sam.  vii.)  are  before 
the  writer's  mind  in  the  first  verses  of  the  Psalm. 
The  king  appointed  by  God  is  His  representative  to 
God's  people ;  his  cause  is  that  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness; his  dominion  will  continually  advance.  It  is  at 
this  moment  that,  with  the  promise  of  a  divine  son- 
ship  (Ps.  ii.)  in  his  thought,  he  suddenly  addresses  the 
king  as  Elohim  (verse  7),  a  divine  king  who  receives 


from  God  the  reward  of  righteousness  (verse  8).  There 
are  in  the  Old  Testament  examples  of  the  use  of  Elohim 
which  diminish  the  difficulty  of  its  application  to  an 
earthly  king  (such  as  Ps.  lxxxii.  1 ;  xcv.  3 ;  1  Sam.  xxviii. 
13 ;  Ex.  vii.  1) ;  but  it  must  still  be  acknowledged 
that  the  passage  stands  alone.  This  difficulty,  how- 
ever, relates  only  to  the  primary  application.  As  the 
higher  and  true  reference  of  the  words  became  revealed, 
all  earthly  limitations  disappeared;  the  Christian  readers 
of  the  Psalm  recognised  in  the  Messiah  of  whom  it 
speaks  a  King  who  is  God. 

The  reading  "His  kingdom"  has  seemed  to  require 
a  different  rendering  of  the  words  in  the  first  part 
of  the  verse :  God  is  TJiy  throne  for  ever  and  • 
This  rendering,  however,  will  suit  either  reading  of 
the  Greek,  and  is  equally  admissible  as  a  rendering 
of  the  Hebrew.  Nor  is  it  really  inconsistent  with 
the  position  in  which  the  verse  here  stands:  in  con- 
trast with  the  ministry  of  angels  is  set,  on  this 
view,  not  indeed  a  direct  address  to  the  Son  as  God, 
but  the  sovereign  rule  which  the  Son  receives  from 
God.  The  objections  raised  against  it  are :  (1)  such  an 
expression  as  "  God  is  Thy  throne  "  is  contrary  to  the 
analogy  of  Scripture  language;  (2)  the  ordinary  ren- 
dering has  the  support  of  almost  all  ancient  authority. 
Jewish  writers  and  ancient  versions  being  apparently 
united  in  its  favour.  The  former  argument  is  not  very 
strong  in  face  of  Ps.  xc.  1,  and  similar  passages ;  but 
the  latter  is  so  weighty  that  we  hesitate  to  accept  the 
change,  helpful  as  it  would  be  in  making  clear  the 
original  and  typical  reference  of  verse  7.  It  should  be 
said  that  the  reading  "  His  kingdom  "  is  not  inconsis- 
tent with  the  ordinary  translation  of  the  preceding 
words;  for  a  sudden  transition  from  "Thy  thron 
God "  to  "  His  kingdom "  is  in  full  accordance  with 
the  usage  of  Hebrew  poetry.  (See  Pss.  xliii.  4 ;  lxvii. 
5,  6 ;  civ.  4 — 6,  et  al.)  There  are  other  renderings  which 
would  require  discussion  if  we  were  concerned  with  the 
Hebrew  text  of  the  Psalm :  the  two  given  above  are 
the  only  possible  translations  of  the  Greek. 

A  sceptre  .  .  . — Rather,  the  sceptre  of  uprightness 
is  a  sceptre  of  Thy  (or,  His)  kingdom.  Righteousness 
itself  (so  to  speak,  the  very  ideal  of  righteous  govern- 
ment) bears  sway  in  Thy  kingdom. 

<9)  The  King  by  divine  election  has  been  exalted  l>y 
divine  reward.     (Comp.  chap.  ii.  9.  and  Phil.  ii.  9,  1 '  >. 

Therefore  God.— It  is  possible,  but  not  probata)* 
that  the  words,  both  here  and  in  the  Psalm,  should  be  ren- 
dered, Therefore,  0  God,  Thy  God  hath  anointed  Thee. 

Thy  fellows. — In  the  first  application,  probably, 
these  words  point  to  other  earthly  kings.  (Comp.  Ps. 
lxxxix.  27.)  Hence  Eph.  i.  21  will  be  the  best  com- 
mentary upon  them  in  their  higher  meaning. 

(10)  And. — Verses  10 — 12  are  by  this  word  linked 
with  verse  8,  as  presenting  the  second  part  of  the  con- 
trast between  angels  and  the  Son.  As  there  we  read 
of  a  divine  sovereignty,  so  here  of  the  work  of  creation, 
the  power  to  change  all  created  things,  the  divine  attri- 
bute of  changeless  existence.  This  quotation  from  Ps. 
cii.  25 — 27  agrees  almost  exactly  with  the  text  of  the 
LXX.  as  we  have  it  in  the  Alexandrian  MS.,  except 
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His  Cnchangeableness. 


HEBREWS,  II. 


hands  :  (11)  they  shall  perish;*  but  thou 
remainest;  and  they  all  shall  wax  old 
as  doth  a  garment ;  ^  and  as  a  vesture 
shalt  thou  fold  them  up,  and  they  shall 
be  changed :  but  thou  art  the  same, 
and  thy  years  shall  not  fail.  <13)  But 
to  which  of  the  angels  said  he  at  any 
time,  Sit  on  my  right  hand,  until  I 
make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool?* 
M  Are  they  not  all  ministering  spirits, 


Tkm  Ministry  of  a  ngtlt. 


a  Isa.  34.  4. 


A.D.  M. 


6  Ps.  110. 1 ;  Matt. 
22.44. 

I   Gr.  run  out  a* 
leaking  veattla. 


sent  forth  to  itilniikfl  fac   tikm  who 

shall  be  heirs  of  salvuti.  m  f 


CHAPTER 
ought   to  give 


IX— «  Therefore 


w. 


earnest  heed  to  the  things  pjjf of  dfa£w 

which  we  ha  v.-  heard, 

at  any  time  we  should  I,t   m 

them  slip.1    (2)  For  if  the  word  spoken  bi 

angels  was  stedfast,  and  every  tranagres- 


that  the  words  "as  a  garment"  (not  found  in  the  Psalm) 
must  here  (verse  12)  be  added,  according  to  our  best 
authorities.  The  only  point  of  any  difficulty  in  these 
verses  is  that  the  writer  discovers  a  testimony  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  Son  in  words  which,  as  they  stand 
in  the  Psalm,  would  appear  to  be  directly  addressed 
to  God  as  Creator.  If,  however,  the  Psalm  be  examined, 
it  will  be  found  (see  verses  13—16)  to  contain  the  ex- 
pression of  hopes  which  in  reality  were  inseparably 
united  with  the  fulfilment  of  the  Messianic  promise. 
'•  The  Lord  shall  appear  to  build  up  Zion : "  this  is  the 
Psalmist's  theme,  and  it  is  to  the  same  Lord  that  he 
addresses  the  words  which  are  quoted  here.  As  in 
Jesus  the  Christian  Jew  saw  Him  who  fulfilled  all  these 
promises  of  God  to  His  people,  the  application  of  the 
words  of  adoration  to  the  same  Lord  would  at  once 
be  recognised  as  true. 

PI)  And  they  all  .  .  .—Both  the  earth  and  the 
heavens  :  see  Isa.  xxxiv.  4,  "  The  heavens  shall  be  rolled 
together  as  a  scroll ; "  and  Isa.  li.  6,  "  The  earth  shall 
wax  old  like  a  garment." 

'12J  And  as  a  vesture  .  .  .—Rather  (see  verse  10), 
And  as  a  mantle  shalt  Thou  roll  them  up ;  as  a  gar- 
ment  shall  they  also  be  changed.  The  course  of  thought 
is  easily  traced :  as  the  garment  which  has  grown  old  is 
rolled  up  and  changed,  so  the  former  heavens  and  earth 
shall  give  place  to  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth. 

<13)  But  to  which  of  the  angels— The  final 
appeal  is  made  to  that  Psalm  which  more  fre- 
quently than  "any  other  is  quoted  in  reference  to 
Christ,  and  which  we  have  already  seen  to  be  the 
source  of  all  the  New  Testament  references  to  the 
Saviour's  session  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  say  much  here  respecting  Ps.  ex.,  to  which 
so  many  allusions  will  be  made  in  the  course  of  this 
Epistle.  That  it  was  regularly  understood  by  the  Jews 
of  our  Lord's  time  to  be  a  Messianic  Psalm  is  clear 
both  from  Matt.  xxii.  43,  44,  and  from  the  independent 
notices  which  we  possess.  Most  probably,  it  stands 
alone  amongst  the  Psalms  as  being  simply  prophetic : 
the  words  of  verse  1  have  never  been  addressed  either 
to  angels  or  to  an  earthly  king.  On  the  special  words 
of  the  quotation  see  verse  3. 

Said  he  at  any  time. — Better,  hath  He  ever  said. 

Until  I  make  .  .  . — Literally,  until  I  shall  have 
made  Thine  enemies  a  footstool  of  Thy  feet. 

u»  Are  they  not  all  ministering  spirits?— 
In  this  verse  and  the  preceding  is  repeated  the  con- 
trast of  verses  7 — 9,  in  reversed  order.  The  words 
"  ministering  spirits  "  at  once  recall  the  "  ministers  " 
and  "  winds  "  (expressed  in  Greek  and  Hebrew  by  the 
same  word  as  "  spirits  ")  spoken  of  in  verse  7.  In  the 
LXX.  this  word  "  minister  "  is  usually  applied  to  those 
who  stood  before  God  in  His  earthly  sanctuary :  so  here 
it  is  fitly  used  of  the  nobler  offices  of  the  unseen  world. 
To  the  English  reader  it  may  seem  that  those  who  in 


verse  7  are  God's  ministers  are  here  represented  a» 
servants  of  man.  It  is  not  really  so,  for  the  word* 
properly  mean,  .  .  .  sent  forth  (that  is,  contimmmUm 
sent  forth)  to  do  service  (to  God),  for  the  talc*  of  (htm 
who  are  to  inlierit  salvation.  "  Inherit  "  is  a  [-1^ 
of  chap.  ii.  10.  The  last  word,  "salvation."  •  ipreaaea 
the  divine  purpose  indicated  by  all  the  prophecies 
that  have  passed  under  review.  The  chapter  ha*  1mm 
occupied  with  promises  of  the  Christ :  the  last  wool 
brings  before  us  Jesus,  the  Saviour. 

II. 

(I— *J  These  verses  must  be  closely  joined  with  the 
first  chapter.  Before  advancing  to  the  next  step  m 
his  argument,  the  writer  pauses  to  enforce  the  duty 
which  results  from  what  has  been  already  established. 
But  (as  in  chap.  iv.  14—16)  the  exhortation  doe*  not 
interrupt  the  thought,  but  rather  serves  as  a  run  meting, 
link.     (See  Note  on  verse  5.) 

(!)  Therefore  we  ought  to  give  the  more 
earnest  heed  to  the  things  which  we  have 
heard. — Better,  to  the  things  heard  \  for  this  expression 
contains  the  complement  of  the  thought  of  chap  i.  1. 
Both  "  speak  "  and  "  hear "  are  words  which  carry 
weighty  emphasis  in  this  Epistle.  (See  chap.  i.  1 
xii.  25  ;  iii.  5,  7 ;  iv.  2,  et  at)  Because  of  the  supreme 
dignity  of  Him  in  whom  at  the  last  God  speaks,  men 
are  bound  to  give  the  more  earnest  heed  to  the  word* 
spoken,  whether  heard  by  them  from  the  Lord  Himself 
or  (as  in  this  case,  verse  3)  from  His  servants. 

Lest  at  any  time  we  should  let  them  slip. 
This    translation   (first    introduce!    by   the    Gonevao- 
Bible  of  1560)  substantiallygives  the  wmse,  but  invert* 
the  figure  presented  in  the  Greek.    The  word*  most  be 
rendered,   lest  possibly  ice  drift  a  if  i 
perauenture  we  fleten  awiv  '"       It  is  the  man  th-r 
danger  of  being  carried  along  by  the  current  i  rakes- 
the  mind  be  held  closely  t..  the  words  that  God  has 
spoken,  it  must  drift  away  from  them,  and  from  the 
salvation  which  they  promUr.     There  seems  no  founda- 
tion for  the  rendering  of  the  margin,  first  ghren  is  the- 
Genevan  Testament  of  1557. 

(2)  The  word  spoken  by  angels.— Or  rathe* 
through  angels  (comp.  chap  word  wa»  < 

but  angels  were  the  m.dium  through  which  it  *ra»< 
given  to  men.  In  accordance  with  the  tone  of  the- 
whole  passage  (in  which  the  thought  is  not  the  reward. 
of  obedience,  but  the  peril  of  neglect  of  H 
word"  must  denote  divine  command*  dehrered  by* 
angels,  and— as  the  close  parallel  presented  bT5"*l*;£*- 
28,  29,  seems  to  prove — especially  the  commands  of  tl 
Mosaic  law.  Hence  this  verse  must  be  joined  to  the 
other  passages  (Acts  vii.  53;  Gal.  iii.  l^.comp-  »«J 
Acts  vii.  38)  which  bring  into  relief  the  ministration  <■ 
angels  in  the  giving  of  the  Law;  and  the  nature  of  He 
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to  tlie  Word  of 'Christ 


sion  and  disobedience  received  a  just 
recompence  of  reward ;  (3)  how  shall  we 
escape,  if  .we  neglect  so  great  salvation ; 
which  at  the  first  began  to  be  spoken 
bj  the  Lord,  and  was  confirmed  unto 
us   by  them   that   heard  him ;    <&  God 


1  Or,  distributions. 


also  bearing  them  witness,  both  with 
signs  and  wonders,  and  with  divers 
miracles,  and  gifts  l  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
according  to  his  own  will  ? 

(5)  For  unto  the  angels  hath  he  not 
put  in   subjection  the  world  to   come> 


argument  of  this  Epistle  gives  special  importance  to 
the  subject  here.  The  only  passage  in  the  Pentateuch 
which  can  be.  quoted  in  illustration  is  Deut.  xxxiii.  2 : 
"  The  Lord  came  from  Sinai  ....  He  came  from  amid 
myriads  of  holy  ones."  The  Greek  version  (introducing 
a  double  rendering  of  the  Hebrew)  adds,  "  at  His  right 
hand  were  angels  with  Him ;  "  and  two  of  the  Tai'gums 
likewise  speak  of  the  "  myriads  of  holy  angels."  Ps. 
lxviii.  17  is  difficult  *nd  obscure,  but  very  possibly 
agrees  with  the  passage  just  quoted  in  referring  to 
angels  as  the  attendants  of  Jehovah  on  the  mount. 
Nowhere  in  the  Old  Testament  is  the  thought  carried 
beyond  this  point;  but  there  are  a  few  passages  in 
Jewish  writers  which  clearly  show  that  such  a  minis- 
tration of  angels  as  is  here  spoken  of  was  a  tenet  of 
Jewish  belief  in  the  apostolic  age.  Philo,  after 
saying  that  the  angels  have  their  name  from  reporting 
the  commands  of  the  Father  to  His  children,  and  the 
wants  of  the  children  to  the  Father,  adds :  "  We  are 
unable  to  contain  His  exceeding  and  unalloyed  benefits, 
if  He  Himself  proffers  them  to  us  without  employing 
others  as  His  ministers."  Much  more  important  are 
the  words  of  Josephus  {Ant.  xv.  5,  §  3),  who  introduces 
Herod  as  reminding  the  Jews  that  the  noblest  of  the 
ordinances  and  the  holiest  of  the  things  contained 
in  the  laws  had  been  learnt  by  them  from  God  through 
angels.  Jewish  writers  quoted  by  "Wetstein  speak  of 
the  "  angels  of  service  "  whom  Moses  had  known  from 
the  time  of  the  giving  of  the  law ;  and,  moreover,  of 
the  angel  who,  when  Moses  had  through  terror  for- 
gotten all  that  he  had  been  taught  during  the  forty  days, 
delivered  the  law  to  him  again.  Such  speculations  are 
of  interest  as  showing  the  place  which  this  tenet  held 
in  Jewish  doctrine  and  belief.  Here  and  in  Gal.  iii.  19 
(see  Note  there)  this  mediation  of  angels  is  adduced  as 
a  mark  of  the  inferiority  of  the  law ;  in  Acts  vii.  53, 
where  no  such  comparison  is  made,  the  contrast 
implied  is  between  angels  and  men  as  givers  of  a  law. 

Was  stedfast. — Rather,  proved  steadfast  or  sure ; 
evidence  of  this  was  given  by  the  punishment  which 
overtook  the  transgressor,  whether  inflicted  by  the 
direct  visitation  of  God  or  by  human  hands  faithfully 
executing  the  divine  will.  Of  the  two  words  well 
rendered  transgression  and  disobedience,  the  one  points 
especially  to  the  infraction  of  a  positive  precept,  the 
other  is  more  general:  the  former  relates  more 
commonly  to  "thou  shalt  not;"  the  latter  rather 
to  "thou  shalt."  The  two  words  are  here  united, 
that  every  violation  of  the  command  may  be  in- 
cluded. The  use  of  reward  in  a  neutral  or  unfavour- 
able sense  (2  Pet.  ii.  13;  Ps.  xciv.  2,  et  at)  is  not 
uncommon  in  pur  older  writers.  (Comp.  "  the  reward 
of  a  villain,"  in  Shakespeare.) 

(3)  How  shall  we  escape  ?— In  a  different  context 
these  words  might  naturally  mean,  "How  shall  we, 
transgressors  of  the  law,  escape  from  the  penalty  it 
threatens,  if  we  neglect  the  one  means  of  deliverance 
now  offered  us  ?  "  (Comp.  Gal.  iii.  13 ;  iv.  5.)  Here, 
however,  are  placed  in  contrast  the  command  and 
threatening  which  came  through  angels  and  the  salva- 
tion  "spoken    through   the  Lord";   while    the    one 
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"  word "  is  thus  wholly  unlike  the  other  in  substance 
and  in  form  of  proclamation,  each  is  a  law,  in  that 
neglect  is  visited  with  penalty.  On  the  intrinsic  great- 
ness of  the  salvation  the  writer  does  not  dwell ;  it  is 
implied  in  the  unique  dignity  and  commission  of  Him 
through  whom  it  was  given. 

Which  at  the  first  began  to  be  spoken.— 
Better,  tvhich  having  at  the  first  been  spoken  through 
the  Lord,  was  made  sure  unto  us  by  them  that  heard. 
"  Through  the  Lord  "  (comp.  chap.  i.  2)  was  spoken  this 
word  of  God  which  brought  salvation.  In  two  other 
passages  Jesus  receives  the  name  "our  Lord"  (chap. 
vii.  14;  xiii.  20),  but  nowhere  else  in  this  Epistle 
(unless  perhaps  in  chap.  xii.  14)  is  He  spoken  of  as 
'•  the  Lord  " ;  the  dignity  of  the  title  here  heightens  the 
contrast.  "  By  them  that  heard  "  the  word  from  Him, 
the  writer  says,  it  "was  made  sure  "  (not  confirmed,  as 
if  stronger  attestation  were  the  meaning  intended) 
"unto  us."  It  is  evident  that  the  writer  here  cL 
himself  with  those  who  had  not  immediately  heard  the 
word  from  Jesus.  Such  language  as  this  stands  in 
striking  contrast  with  St.  Paul's  claim,  repeatedly 
maintained,  to  have  received  his  doctrine  directly  from 
the  Lord  Himself  (Gal.  i.  12;  1  Cor.  ix.  1,  et  al). 

(4)  God  also  bearing  them  witness.— That  is, 
bearing  witness  with  them  to  the  truth  they  preached. 
Mark  xvi.  20  is  a  striking  parallel ;  see  also  Acts  iv.  30. 
The  divine  attestation  was  given  by  miracles  and  bj 
"  gifts "  (literally,  distributions,  as  in  the  margin ; 
see  1  Cor.  xii.  11)  "  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  We  have  here, 
as  in  Acts  ii.  22  and  2  Cor.  xii.  12  (see  the  Notes),  the 
full  threefold  description  of  miracles,  as  "  signs  "  ami 
"wonders"  and  "powers";  as  wonderful  works  that 
are  wrought  by  divine  power,  and  are  thus  signs  of  the 
divine  presence  and  symbols  of  a  corresponding  spiritual 
work.  The  words  here  used  are  illustrated  especially 
by  2  Cor.  xii.  12,  in  its  reference  to  miracles  as  attest- 
ing the  apostolic  preaching.  But  yet  "  greater  works  " 
(John  xiv.  12)  were  wrought  by  the  messengers  of 
Christ,  in  that  through  them  were  bestowed  the  gifts 
of  the  Spirit.  The  last  words,  "  according  to  His 
will,"  bring  us  back  to  the  first  words  of  the  section 
(chap.  i.  1) ;  as  it  is  God  who  speaks  to  men  in  His 
Son,  it  is  He  who  works  with  those  who  proclaim  the 
word  that  they  have  heard,  attesting  their  message  by 
gifts  according  to  His  will. 

(5-18)  it  was  needful  that  Jesus,  as  Author  of  salva- 
tion to  man,  should  in  all  points  be  made  like  to  those 
whom  He  saves,  and  in  their  likeness  suffer  aud  die ; 
thus  He  becomes  for  them  a  merciful  and  faithf id  High 
Priest. 

(5)  For.— There  is  a  very  clear  connection  between 
this  verse  and  chap.  i.  14.  "  Angels  are  but  miuisterim: 
spirits,  serving  God  in  the  cause  of  those  who  shall 
inherit  salvation;  for  not  to  angels  is  t  lie  world  to  com-' 
made  subject."  But  the  connection  with  verses  -.  •>•  is 
equally  important :  "  the  salvation  that  is  now  given  has 
been  proclaimed  not  by  angels  but  by  the  Lord,  and  it 
is  God  Himself  who  works  with  the  messeugers  of  the 


The  Promise  of  Dominion 
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fulfilled  to  Man  M  Christ. 


whereof  we  speak.     <6>  But  one  in  a  cer- 

Chap.  ii.  5-18.  *ain  Place  testified,  say- 
The  sufferings  ing,   What  is    man,   that 

He  might  be-  or  the  son  of   man,  that 

Autnor°of  SaS  th°U    visitest     him?"       W 

vation,  a  true  Thou  madest  him  a  little 
High  Priest.  lower  than1  the  angels; 
thou   crownedst    him   with    glory   and 


O  P8.  8.  4. 


1  Or,  a  little  while 
inferior  to. 

2  Or,  bi). 


honour,  and  didst  set  him  orer  the 
works  of  thy  hands:  «  thou  luuit  put 
all  things  in  subjection  under  his 
feet.  For  in  that  he  put  all  in  sub- 
jection under  him,  he  l.ft  n< .tiling  thai 
is  not  put  under  him.  But  now  we 
see  not  yet  all  things  put  unfa  him. 
{9)  But  we  see  Jesus,  who  was  made  a 
little  lower  than  the  angels  for*  the 


Lord ;  for  not  unto  angels,"  &c.  The  word  "salvation" 
binds  together  this  section  and  the  first.  (See  chap, 
i.  14;  ii.  2;  ii.  1C.) 

Hath  he  not  put  in  subjection.— Better,  did  He 
subject ;  for  the  reference  is  to  the  passage  quoted  in 
the  following  verses,  which  is  already  in  the  writer's 
thought.  "  He  :  "  God,  speaking  in  the  prophetic 
Scripture. 

The  world  to  come. — The  same  expression  occurs 
in  the  English  version  of  chap.  vi.  5,  but  in  the  Greek 
I  world "  is  represented  by  entirely  different  words. 
Here,  as  in  chap.  i.  6,  the  meaning  is  "  inhabited  earth," 
"  world  of  man " ;  there,  the  word  properly  relates  to 
time,  "age."  Is  "the  world  to  come"  still  future,  or 
is  it  here  looked  at  from  the  Old  Testament  point  of 
view  ?  (See  chap.  i.  2.)  The  following  verses  (espe- 
cially verse  9)  make  it  clear  that  the  period  referred  to 
is  that  which  succeeds  the  exaltation  of*Christ.  We 
ourselves  cannot  but  markedly  distinguish  the  present 
stage  of  Messiah's  kingdom  from  the  future;  but  in 
the  perspective  of  prophecy  the  two  were  blended. 
The  thought  of  this  kingdom  amongst  men  has  been 
present  from  the  first  verses  of  the  Epistle  onwards ; 
hence.  "  whereof  we  speak." 

(6)  But  one  in  a  certain  place.— Better,  some- 
where. The  expression  is  perfectly  indefinite  (comp. 
chap.  iv.  4).  As  a  rule,  the  words  of  Scripture  are  in 
this  Epistle  quoted  as  God's  own  utterances ;  and 
though  the  nature  of  the  quotation  (which  is  an  address 
to  God)  made  this  impossible  here,  the  writer  seems 
gladly  to  avoid  the  mention  of  the  human  prophet, 
perhaps  as  distracting  the  thought  from  the  divine 
prophecy.  This  studious  indefiniteness  in  citation  is 
common  in  Philo,  and  sometimes  occurs  where  he 
cannot  possibly  have  been  in  doubt  as  to  the  soured 
of  his  quotation. 

Testified.— That   is,    in    Biblical  usage,   solemnly 

lared :  the  words  are  no  light  exclamation  of  wonder, 
quotation  which  follows  (from  Ps.  viii.  4 — 6)  agrees 
verbally  with  the  LXX.  version.  The  only  point  of 
doubt  is  whether  the  last  clause  of  verse  7  was  included 
in  the  quotation,  as  in  some  very  good  ancient  authori- 
ties it  is  absent  from  the  text.  The  weight  of  external 
evidence  is  certainly  in  its  favour;  but  it  is  easier  to  see 
how  a  scribe  may  have  introduced  the  clause  through 
his  familiarity  with  the  Psalm  than  to  explain  its  omis- 
sion if  it  stood  in  the  original  text  of  this  Epistle.  The 
Greek  translation  here  faithfully  represents  the  Hebrew, 
except  in  one  point.  For  "  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels."  the  Hebrew  text  has  "  a  little  less  than  God." 
The  change  (which  is  similar  to  that  noticed  in  chap.  i. 
6 1  was  probably  introduced  by  the  translators  on  a 
principle  which  we  may  often  trace  in  their  work—a 
wish  to  tone  down  expressions  relating  to  the  Deity 
which  seemed  strong  or  bold.  In  quoting  the  passage 
the  writer  does  not  depart  from  the  rendering 
most  familiar  to  the  readers  of    the    Greek    Bible; 


of  h 
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but,  though  the  clause  in  its  altered  form 
well  with  what  had  preceded  the  quotation,  and,  ao 
to  speak,  more  completely  interweaves  the  words  of 
the  Psalm  with  the  context  in  which  they  art  1mm 
placed,  yet  no  stress  is  laid  on  "angels.*  The 
argument  of  this  section  would  not  be  ■ffiwtod 
materially  if  the  true  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  wan 
restored.  The  eighth  Psalm  is  an  expression  of  imam 
ment  that  God,  who  has  "set  His  glory  upon  Um 
heavens,"  should  deign  to  remember  man.  Not  only  Is 
He  "  mindful  of  man,"  but  He  has  made  him  bat 
"  little  less  than  God,"  "  crowned  him  with  honour."' 
given  him  "  dominion  over  "  all  His  works.  The  origi- 
nal blessing  pronounced  on  man  (Gen.  t.  28)  is  clearly  in 
the  Psalmist's  thought,  and  guggests  his  words.  The 
language  which  here  precedes  (verse  5)  and  follow* 
(verse  8)  shows  that  the  last  clause  ("  thou  didst  sub- 
ject all  things  under  his  feet")  bears  the  stress  of  Um 
quotation.  (That  the  same  words  are  Um  groundwork 
of  1  Cor.  xv.  24 — 28  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and  St.  Paul.i  It  i* 
easy  to  see,  therefore,  for  what  purpose  these  verses  am 
here  adduced.  Not  to  angels  is  "  the  world  to  come  * 
subjected  :  in  the  Scripture  then'  are  found  words  de- 
claring that  a  divine  decree  has  subjected  all  things  to 
man.  How  the  thought  is  combined  with  the  argu- 
ment of  the  whole  passage  will  be  seen  in  verse  9.  A 
question  at  once  arises  :  Did  the  meaning  here  assigns*' 
to  the  Psalm  exist  in  David's  thought  }  If  not.  on  wast 
principle  does  this  application  rest  ?  David  had  in 
mind  the  words  of  the  primal  blessing,  and  probably 
did  not  himself  think  of  more  than  those  words  seemed  to 
imply.  But  the  complete  meaning  of  God's  wards  can 
be  learnt  only  when  they  an-  fulfills!  in  hi»torv 
Him  who  speaks  in  Scriptur?  the  material  dominion  was 
the  symbol  of  a  higher  and  a  universal  rule,  to  he  ful- 
filled in  the  Son  of  Man  when  the  fulnese  of  time 
should  come>  The  Psalm  is  not  directly  Mesaiame,--4t 
relates  to  man;  but  it  is  through  the  Man  Christ 
Jesus  that  it  recoives  its  complete  fulfilment  for  man- 
kind. 

(8)  Thou  hast  put  .  .  .—There  is  in  the  Greek  a 
studious  repetition  of  the  leading  word,  which  •hoedd 
not  be  lost  in  translation:  "Thou  didst  subject  all 
things  under  his  feet.  For  in  subjecting  all  thing*  to 
him,  He  left  nothing  unsubj.'ctod  to  him.  But  m 
see  not  yet  all  things  subjected  to  him." 

For  in  that  .  .  .—The  assertion  of  v*»r 
established  by  this  Scripture;  for  if  God  t 
declared  all  things  subject  to  man,  there  m  ^ 
that  did  not  fall  under  his  rule.  "  1M  i»»t  .mi we 
divine  purpose ;  but  this  purpose  is  not  yet  fulfiUea  m 
regard  to  the  race  of  man. 

(9)  But  we  see  Jesus  .  .  .-Rather  But  miser 
Him  who  has  been  made  a  little  lower *****??«': 
Jesus,  because  of  the  suffering  of  ""^J*™^^ 
glory  and  honour.    There  is  0»e  in  whom  tee  arrnm 


.rw»  •">    i- 
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as  Captain  of  our  Salvation, 


suffering  of  death.,  crowned  with,  glory 
and  honour;  that  he  by  the  grace  of 
God  should  taste  death  for  every  man. 
(io)  ;por  jt  became  him,  for  whom  are  all 
things,  and  by  whom  are  all  things,  in 


bringing  many  sons  unto  glory,  to  make 
the  captain  of  their  salvation  perfect 
through  sufferings.  <u)  For  both  he 
that  sanctifieth  and  they  who  are  sanc- 
tified are  all  of  one :  for  which  cause  he 


purpose  is  fulfilled  in  all  its  parts.  He  was  made  a 
little  (the  rendering  of  the  margin,  "  a  little  while,"  is 
much  less  probable)  lower  than  angels,  and  He  is  crowned 
with  glory.  In  one  point  we  note  an  apparent  departure 
from  the  sense  of  the  Psalm,  since  words  ("  a  little 
lower,")  which  there  denote  dignity  here  denote 
humiliation.  This  difference  is  not  essential ;  in  each 
case  it  is  the  position  of  man  that  is  signified,  and  our 
Lord's  assumption  of  human  nature  must  in  any  case 
be  spoken  of  as  a  descent  to  a  lower  sphere.  There  is 
peculiar  fitness  in  the  use  of  the  human  name,  Jesus, 
for  Him  in  whom  the  Psalmist's  words  concerning 
man  are  literally  fulfilled.  It  is  noteworthy  that  we 
Jo  not  read,  "  We  see  all  things  put  in  subjection 
unto  Jesus  " — this  would  conflict  with  the  truth  stated 
in  chap.  x.  13 :  other  words  of  the  Psalm  are  sub- 
stituted, which  do  not  imply  that  the  complete  actual 
subjection  is  already  accomplished.  This  exaltation  of 
One  is  not  a  substitute  for,  but  involves  (Rom.  viii. 
17,  29,  et  al.),  and  renders  possible,  the  exaltation  of  the 
many.  This  is  clear  from  the  "  not  yet  "  of  verse  8  ; 
and  the  same  truth  is  brought  out  in  a  different  form 
at  the  close  of  this  verse.  In  the  midst  of  this  appli- 
cation of  the  words  of  Scripture  to  Jesus,  the  writer 
introduces  his  first  reference  to  His  death.  The  offence 
of  the  cross  (Gal.  v.  11)  was  an  ever-active  force  among 
Jews ;  this  is  present  to  the  writer's  mind  throughout 
the  Epistle.  The  words  thus  suddenly  brought  in  here, 
reminding  us  that  the  exaltation  of  Christ  was  a 
reward  for  His  obedience  unto  death  (another  echo  of 
St.  Paul — Phil.  ii.  9,  10 ;  see  also  chap.  xii.  2),  prepare 
for  the  more  detailed  teaching  of  the  following  verses — 
10,  14,  15,  17. 

There  is  an  apparent  difficulty  in  the  position  of  the 
last  clause  of  the  verse,  "  that  He  should  taste  death 
for  every  man."  We  cannot  doubt  that  these  words 
depend  on  those  which  immediately  precede;  and  yet  how 
can  it  be  said  that  Jesus  lias  been  crowned  with  glory 
in  order  that  He  may  "  taste  death  for  every  man  "  ? 
Almost  all  difficulty  is  removed  if  we  consider  that 
(to  use  Dean  Alford's  words)  "  it  is  on  the  triumphant 
issue  of  His  sufferings  that  their  efficacy  depends."  But 
it  is  impossible  for  the  Christian  to  separate,  even  in 
thought,  the  one  from  the  other — the  sufferings  from  the 
certain  triumph.  We  might,  perhaps,  say  that  it  is  only 
by  a  misuse  of  human  analogies  that  we  separate  them 
even  in  time  :  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  at  all  events  (if 
not  in  this  very  Epistle— see  verse  14),  we  are  taught 
that  in  His  crucifixion  Jesus  is  exalted.  This  clause, 
then,  brings  us  back  to  the  thought  of  the  glory  reserved 
for  man  i  through  death  the  fulfilment  of  God's  purpose 
might  seem  to  be  frustrated;  through  the  death  of 
Jesus  on  behalf  of  every  man  (1  Pet.  iii.  18)  it  is  ful- 
filled. The  outline  presented  here  is  filled  up  in  later 
chapters;  there  we  shall  read  that  man's  inheritance 
was  forfeited  through  sin,  and  that  only  through  the 
virtue  of  a  death  which  made  atonement  for  sin  is  the 
promise  again  made  sure  (chap.  ix.  15, 16, 28).  To  "  taste 
death  "  is  a  familiar  Hebraism.  If  it  has  any  special 
significance  here,  it  would  seem  less  natural  to  see 
(with  Chrysostom)  a  reference  to  the  short  duration  of 
our  Saviour's  death,  than  to  understand  the  words  as 


pointing  to  the  actual  taste  of  all  the  bitterness  of 
death.     (Comp.  chap.  vi.  4,  5.) 

One  various  reading  it  is  impossible  to  pass  by, 
though  it  is  preserved  in  but  two  of  our  Greek  MSS., 
and  these  of  no  early  date.  For  "by  the  grace  of  God  " 
many  (apparently  most)  copies  of  the  Epistle  that  were 
known  to  Origen  read  "  apart  from  God."  This  read- 
ing was  followed  by  others  of  the  Fathers,  and  found 
its  way  into  some  manuscripts  of  early  versions.  The 
Nestorians  gladly  accepted  words  which  to  them  seemed 
to  teach  that  in  suffering  the  man  Jesus  was  apart 
from  God.  Origen  and  others  understood  the  words 
differently,  as  meaning,  taste  death  for  every  being 
except  God.  (Comp.  1  Cor.  xv.  27.)  A  reading  so 
widely  known,  which  in  later  times  has  been  favoured 
by  as  eminent  a  critic  as  Bengel,  demanded  notice. 
though  it  is  almost  certainly  incorrect.  No  interpreta- 
tion which  the  words  admit  yields  a  probable  sense ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  reference  to  "  the  grace  of  God  *' 
is  full  of  significance.     (See  verses  4  and  10.) 

(10)  For. — What  seemed  to  Jews  incredible,  that  the 
Christ  should  die,  was  ordained  "  by  the  grace  of  God." 
For  thus  to  make  sufferings  the  path  to  His  kingdom 
was  worthy  of  God,  for  whose  glory  and  through  whose 
power  all  things  exist ;  who  as  Creator  commands  all 
agencies,  and  who  cannot  but  do  that  which  will  sub- 
serve  His  glory.  If  the  means  at  which  men  wondered 
were  chosen  by  God,  no  one  may  doubt  their  supreme 
fitness  for  the  end.  In  what  this  fitness  consisted  the 
following  words  partially  explain. 

In  bringing. — It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Greek 
word  should  not  be  rendered,  having  brought.  With 
this  translation  we  must  certainly  explain  the  words 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  past  tenses  of  vera 
and  8.  As  in  the  divine  counsels  all  things 
subjected  to  man,  with  the  same  propriety  it  may  he 
said  that  God  had  brought  many  sons  to  glory  when 
the  Saviour  suffered  and  died. 

Many  sons.— The  new  thought  here  introduced 
is  of  great  importance  in  the  argument.  The  divine 
purpose  is  to  bring  many  sons  (comp.  chap.  i.  14)  unto 
glory — the  glory  already  spoken  of  as  reserved  for 
man — through  His  Son,  who  has  HimseK  received  this 
glory  that  He  may  make  it  theirs. 

Captain.— This  word  occurs  in  three  other  places. 
In  Acts  v.  31  it  bears  its  original  meaning,  ''Leader" 
("  a  Leader  and  a  Saviour  ") ;  in  chap.  xii.  2  and  Acts  iii. 
15  the  idea  of  "leading  the  way"  lias  passed  into  that 
of  origination.  In  the  present  case,  also,  Author  is  the 
best  rendering;  but  in  a  context  which  so  distinctly 
presents  our  Lord  as  taking  on  Himself  the  conditions 
of  man's  lot,  and  so  passing  into  the  glory  which  He 
wins  for  man,  the  primary  thought  of  leading  must 
not  be  entirely  set  aside.  It  is  as  the  Author  of  sal- 
vation that  He  is  made  perfect  through  sufferings. 
Three  aspects  of  this  truth  are  presented  in  the  Epistle. 
By  His  suffering  unto  death  He  "bare  the  sins  of 
many  "  (verse  9,  chap.  ix.  28);  He  offered  the  sacrifice 
of  a  perfect  obedience  (chap.  v.  8);  He  was  enabled  to 
be  a  perfect  representative  of  man.  This  last  thought 
pervades  the  remaining  verses  of  the  chapter. 

(ii)  For  both  be  that  sanctifieth  .  .  .— The 
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tc/to»»  lit  owns  as  BrttMrtn. 


is  not  ashamed  to  call  them  brethren, 
03)  saying,  I  will  declare  thy  name  unto 
my  bi*ethren,  in  the  midst  of  the  church 
mil  I  sing  praise  unto  thee.  W  And 
again,  I  will  put  my  trust  in  him."  And 
igain,  Behold  I  and  the  children  which 


b  bfc  I  tft, 


a  Ps.  It  2. 


God  hath  given  me.*  W  Forasmuch 
then  as  the  nhiMnen  are  partaken  of 

flesh  and  blood,  he  also  himself  likewise 
took  part  of  the  same ;  that  through 
death  he  might  destroy  him  that  had 
the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the  deril ; 


rial  meaning  of  "sanctify"  in  this  Epistle  (chaps, 
is.  13 ;  x.  10, 14,  29 ;  xiii.  12)  seems  to  be,  bringing  into 
fellowship  icith  God,  the  Holy  One.  "  They  who  are 
sanctified" — literally,  are  being  sanctified  (comp.  Acts 
ii.  47 ;  1  Cor.  i.  18)— are  those  whom  the  Captain  of 
their  salvation,  in  fulfilment  of  the  Father's  purpose 
(verse  10),  is  leading  unto  glory.  The  thoughts  of  the 
last  verse,  therefore,  are  repeated  here,  with  a  change 
of  figure ;  and  again  (as  in  verse  9)  we  note  the  brief 
reference  to  a  subject  which  will  be  prominent  in  later 
chapters ;  see  especially  chap.  xiii.  12. 

Are  all  of  one.— Of  one  Father.  This  is  the  con- 
necting link  between  verse  11  and  verse  10,  which 
.speaks  of  the  ,;  many  sons  "  and  their  Saviour.  Though 
His  sonship  is  unique  and  infinitely  exalted,  He  is  not 
ashamed  to  own  them  as  brethren. 

(12)  I  wiU  declare  thy  name  .  .  .  .—The 
quotation  is  taken  (with  very  slight  variation)  from 
the  22nd  verse  of  Ps.  xxii.  —  a  Psalm  remarkable 
for  its  close  connection  with  the  narratives  of  the 
Passion  of  our  Lord.  Whether  the  inscription  which 
speaks  of  David  as  author  is  correct,  or  whether  (from 
the  difiiculty  of  discovering  any  period  in  David's 
history  to  which  the  expressions  used  can  apply)  we 
consider  the  Psalm  to  tiave  been  written  after  the 
Captivity,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  Messianic 
character.  Some  would  class  this  Psalm  with  Ps.  ex. 
(see  Xote  on  chap.  i.  13),  as  simply  and  directly  pro- 
phetic, having  no  historic  foreground;  but  the  language 
of  some  of  the  verses  is  so  definite  and  peculiar  that 
we  must  certainly  regard  it  as  descriptive  of  actual 
experience,  and  must  rather  regard  the  Psalm  (comp. 
chap.  i.  8,  9)  as  typically  prophetic  of  Christ.  Each 
division  of  this  verse  is  in  point  as  a  quotation.  (1)  Those 
to  whom  the  Messiah  will  declare  God's  name  He  speaks 
of  as  "  brethren ;  "  (2)  not  alone,  but  in  the  "  church  " 
(or  rather,  in  a  congregation  of  God's  people ;  see  Ps. 
xxii.  22)  will  He  sing  the  praise  of  God.  The  latter 
thought — community  with  men,  as  attested  by  a  like 
relation  to  God — is  brought  out  with  still  greater  pro- 
minence in  verse  13. 

3>  I  will  put  my  trust  in  rrim  .  .  .  Behold  I 
and  the  children  .  .  . — Of  the  two  passages  cited 
in  this  verse,  the  latter  is  certainly  from  Isa.  viii.  18 ; 
and  though  the  former  might  be  derived  from  2  Sam. 
xxii.  3  or  Isa.  xii.  2,  yet,  as  the  words  are  also  found  in  the 
same  chapter  of  Isaiah  (viii.  17),  we  may  with  certainty 
consider  this  the  source  of  the  quotation.  That  the  sec- 
tion of  Isaiah's  prophecies  to  which  chap.  viii.  belongs  is 
directly  Messianic,  is  a  fact  that  must  be  kept  in  mind ; 
but  the  stress  of  the  quotation  cannot  be  laid  on  this.  The 
prophet,  as  the  representative  of  God  to  the  people,  has 
given  utterance  to  the  divine  message :  in  these  words, 
however.  "I  will  put  my  trust"  (better,  "I  will  have  my 
trust,"  for  continuous  confidence  is  what  the  words 
denote)  "in  Him."  he  retires  into  the  same  position 
with  the  people  whom  he  has  addressed ;  their  relation 
towards  God's  word  and  the  hope  it  inspires  must  be  his 
<dso.  This  two-fold  position  of  the  prophet  symbolised 
the  two-fold  nature  of  Him  of  whom  every  prophet 
was  a  type.     (In  Isa.  viii.  17,  the  Authorised  version, 


"  I  will  look  for  Him,"  is  nearer  to  the  strict  MMilif 
of  the  original ;  but  the  difference  is  of  little  mimical  f 

The  second  passage  is  free  from  difficulty  up  to  a 
certain  point.  In  Isa.  vii.  and  viii.  «.-  net  only  read  of 
the  word  of  God  sent  by  Isaiah,  but  also  find  his  sow 
associated  with  him  in  his  message  to  the  people.  Tke 
warning  of  judgment  and  the  promise  are,  so  to  speak. 
held  up  before  the  people  inscribed  in  the  symbol* 
names  borne  by  the  sons,  Maher-shalal-hash  1 
the  spoil,  hastens  the  prey")  and  Shear- jaithub  ("A 
remnant  shall  return;  see  Isa.  vii.  3;  x.  21;,  and  by 
Isaiah  himself  ("  Salvation  of  Jehovah  "  i.  "  Behold  L 
he  says,  "  and  the  children  whom  the  Lord  hath  given 
me,  are  for  signs  and  for  wonders  in  Israel  from  the 
Lord  of  hosts."  By  God's  own  appointment,  the 
children  whom  God  gave  him,  though  themselves  ao 
prophets,  were  joined  with  himself  in  the  relation  of 
prophets  to  the  people,  and  were  representative*  of 
those  whom  God,  who  "  hidcth  His  face  from  the 
house  of  Jacob"  (Isa.  viii.  17),  will  save.  As  in  the 
former  passage  Isaiah  is  taken  as  representing  Christ, 
so  here  those  who,  being  of  the  same  blood,  are  joined 
with  him  in  his  work  and  in  the  promise  of  salvation. 
represent  those  whom  the  Son  calls  "  brethren."  Hie 
difficulty  is  that,  whereas  the  original  passage  speaks 
of  "the  children"  of  the  prophet,  the  meaning  here 
must  be  children  of  God,  given  by  Him  to  the  Son. 
But  no  type  can  answer  in  every  respect  to  that  which 
it  represents.  The  association  of  Jesus  with  His 
people  contains  three  elements  of  thought — His  eaten* 
tial  superiority,  His  sharing  the  same  nature  with  Hie 
people,  His  brotherhood  with  them.  The  first  two 
thoughts  are  truly  represented  in  this  Old  Testament 
figure ;  the  last  no  figure  could  at  the  same  time  set  forth. 
And  though  verses  12  and  13  are  directly  connected 
with  the  word  "  brethren,"  yet,  as  the  next  verse  shown. 
the  most  important  constituent  of  the  thoti;. 
munity  of  nature.  It  should  be  observed  that  in  these 
two  verses  the  citations  are  not  so  distinct 
by  way  of  proof  as  are  those  of  the  first  tba] 

(U)  forasmuch  then  .  .  .—The  two  members  of 
this  verse  directly  recall  the  thoughts  of  Terses  10 
and  9.  (1)  It  was  the  will  of  God  tliat  salvation  should 
be  won  by  the  Son  for  sons;  (2)  this  salvation  could 
only  be  won  by  means  of  death. 

The  children.— Said  with  reference  to  verse  13. 

Flesh  and  blood.— Literally,  blood  and JUsk,  the 
familiar  order  of  the  words  being  departed  from  here 
and  in  Eph.  vi.  12.  This  designation  of  human  nature 
on  its  material  side  is  found  four  times  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  is  extremely  common  in  Jewish  writer*. 

The  emphasis  of  the  following  statement  is  note- 
worthy :  "  He  Himself  also  in  like  manner  took  parte 
the  same  things."    His  assumption  of  oor  natnre  bad 
for  its  object  suffering  and  death. 


Destroy  him.-Rather,  bri;»g  him  tonomchi;  snnnl 
his  power.  The  comment  on  these  worjj^ wUl  oe 
found  in  chap.  ix.  15,  26;  for  it  was  «^J"*f  "J 
which  was  the  cause  (Rom.  v  12^and  ttortaj(l  Cor 
xr.  56)  of  death,  that  the  devd  held  *°]?^J™* 
death  (or,  as  the  words  might  mean,  wielded  tHe  power 
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Faithful  High  Priest. 


(15)  and  deliver  them  who  through  fear 
of  death  were  all  their  lifetime  subject 
to  bondage.  <16)  For  verily  he  took  not 
on  him  the  nature  of  angels ;  but  he 
took  on  him  the  seed  of  Abraham.1 
(17)  Wherefore  in  all  things  it  behoved 
him  to  be  made  like  unto  his  brethren, 


1  Gr.  he  taketh  not 
hold  of  angels, I 
but  of  the  seed  of\ 
Abnllinm  he  tak-i 
eth  hold. 


that  he  might  be  a  merciful  and  faithful 
high  priest  in  things  pertaining  to  God, 
to  make  reconciliation  for  the  sins  of 
the  people.  (18)  For  in  that  he  him- 
self hath  suffered  being  tempted, 
he  is  able  to  succour  them  that  are 
tempted. 


possessed  by  death).  (Comp.  2  Thn.  i.  10 ;  1  John  iii. 
8 ;  also  Rev.  i.  18.)  Combined  with  this  is  the  thought 
which  runs  through  this  chapter — the  assimilation  of 
the  Redeemer  to  the  redeemed  in  the  conditions  of  His 
earthly  life.  By  meeting  death  Himself,  He  vanquishes 
and  destroys  death  for  them. 

ti5)  Deliver  them  who  through  fear  of  death 
.  .  .  . — This  verse  brings  into  relief  the  former 
misery  and  the  present  freedom.  We  may  well 
suppose  these  words  to  have  been  prompted  by 
the  intense  sympathy  of  the  writer  with  the  perse- 
cuted and  tempted  Christians  whom  he  addresses. 
He  writes  throughout  as  one  who  never  forgets  their 
need  of  sympathetic  help,  and  who  knows  well  the 
power  of  the  motives,  the  allurements  and  the  threats, 
employed  to  lead  them  into  apostasy.  The  crushing 
power  of  the  "  fear  of  death  over  those  who  had  not 
grasped  the  truth  that,  in  Christ,  life  and  immortality 
are  brought  to  light,  perhaps  no  thought  of  ours  can 
reach. 

(is)  He  took  not  on  him  the  nature  of 
angels. — The  rendering  of  the  margin  approaches  very 
nearly  the  true  meaning  of  the  verse ;  whereas  the  text 
(in  which  the  Authorised  version  differs  from  all  our 
earlier  translations)  introduces  confusion  into  the  argu- 
ment. Having  spoken  in  verse  14  of  our  Lord's 
assumption  of  human  nature,  the  writer  in  these  words 
assigns  the  reason :  "  For  surely  it  is  not  of  angels  that 
He  taketh  hold,  but  He  taketh  hold  of  the  seed  of 
Abraham."  Though  the  words  "take  hold,"  which 
occur  twice  in  the  verse,  probably  cannot  directly  signify 
"  help  "  (as  is  often  maintained),  they  distinctly  suggest 
laying  hold  for  the  sake  of  giving  help ;  and  a  beautiful 
illustration  may  be  found  in  some  of  the  Gospel 
narratives  of  our  Lord's  works  of  healing  (Mark  viii.  23 ; 
Luke  xiv.  4).  It  is  probable  that  the  language  used 
here  is  derived  from  the  Old  Testament.  In  chap, 
viii.  9,  a  quotation  from  Jer.  xxxi.,  we  read,  "  In  the  day 
when  I  took  them  by  the  hand  to  lead  them  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt."  Isa.  xli.  8,  9,  however,  is  perhaps  a 
still  closer  parallel  (for  the  word  used  in  the  Greek 
version  is  very  similar,  and  no  doubt  expresses  the 
same  meaning) :  "  Thou  Israel,  my  servant,  Jacob  whom 
I  have  chosen,  the  seed  of  Abraham  my  friend ;  thou  of 
whom  I  have  taken  hold  from  the  ends  of  the  earth." 
If  the  writer  had  these  verses  in  his  thought,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  inquire  why  he  chooses  the 
expression  "  seed  of  Abraham,"  instead  of  one  of 
(apparently)  wider  meaning,  such  as  verses  7,  8,  might 
seem  to  require.  But  even  apart  from  this  passage 
of  Isaiah,  and  the  natural  fitness  of  such  a  phrase  in 
words  addressed  to  Jews,  we  may  doubt  if  anv  other 
language  would  have  been  equally  expressive.  For  as 
to  the  means,  it  was  by  becoming  a  child  of  Abraham 
that  the  Saviour  "  took  hold  of "  our  race  to  raise  it 
up ;  and  as  to  the  purpose,  St.  Paul  teaches  us  that 
"  the  seed  of  Abraham "  includes  all  who  inherit 
Abraham's  faith. 

(17)  Wherefore.— Since  it  is  "the  seed  of  Abraham," 
His  brethren,  that  He  would  help. 
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In  all  things.— These  words  must  be  taken  with 
"  made  like."  In  all  respects  (the  single  exception  does 
not  come  into  notice  here,  see  chap.  iv.  15)  He  must  be 
made  like  to  "  the  brethren  "  (a  reference  to  verse  12)  : 
like  them,  He  must  be  liable  to,  and  must  suffer, 
temptation,  sorrow,  pain,  death. 

That  he  might  be.— Rather,  that  He  might  prove. 
or  become  (the  words  imply  what  is  more  fully 
expressed  in  chap.  v.  8),  a  compassionate  and  faithful 
High  Priest.  The  high  priest  was  the  representative  of 
men  to  God;  without  such  likeness  (see  chap.  v.  1.  2) 
He  could  be  no  true  High  Priest  for  man.  The  order 
of  the  Greek  words  throws  an  emphasis  on  "  com- 
passionate "  which  is  in  foil  harmony  with  what  we 
have  seen  to  be  the  pervading  tone  of  the  chapter. 
One  who  has  not  so  understood  the  infirmities  of  his 
brethren  as  to  be  "  compassionate,"  cannot  be  their 
"  faithful "  representative  before  God.  But  the  word 
"faithful"  is  still  more  closely  connected  with  the 
following  words.  If  through  the  power  of  sympathy 
which  the  Saviour  has  gained  "  by  sufferings "  He 
becomes  "  compassionate "  as  our  High  Priest,  it  is 
through  "  the  suffering  of  death "  (verse  9)  that  He 
proves  Himself  "  the  faithful  High  Priest  in  things- 
pertaining  to  God,  to  make  reconciliation  (or  rather. 
propitiation)  for  the  sins  of  the  people."  The  word 
"  high  priest,"  hereafter  to  be  so  prominent  in  the  Epistle. 
is  brought  in  somewhat  suddenly,  but  several  expres- 
sions in  this  chapter  (see  also  chap.  i.  3)  have  prepared 
for  and  led  up  to  the  crowning  thought  here  brought 
before  us.  The  characteristic  function  of  the  high 
priest  was  his  presentation  of  the  sacrifice  on  the  Day 
of  Atonement,  that  expiation  might  be  made  for  the- 
sins  of  the  whole  people,  that  the  displeasure  of  God 
might  not  rest  on  the  nation  on  account  of  sin.  (Comp. 
verse  11.)  The  words  rendered  "  propitiate  "  and  "  pro- 
pitiation "  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Xew 
Testament  (Luke  xviii.  13 ;  1  John  ii.  2 ;  iv.  10 — see 
also  Rom.  iii.  25),  but  are  very  often  found  in  the 
LXX.  The  subject  receives  its  full  treatment  in 
chaps,  ix.  and  x. 

(18)  For. — The  necessity  of  being  "in  all  things 
made  like  to  His  brethren''  has  been  shown  from  tin* 
nature  of  the  case;  it  is  now  illustrated  from  the 
result.  The  "  brethren  "  and  the  "  people  "  of  vers^  1 7 
are  here  "the  tempted."  Through  the  temptations 
arose  those  sins  of  the  people  for  which  He  makes  pro- 
pitiation. In  His  having  been  tempted  lies  His  special 
ability  to  help  the  tempted,  by  His  sympathy,  by  His 
knowledge  of  the  help  that  is  needed,  by  the  position 
of  High  Priest  which  He  has  gained  through  suffering. 
It  is  difficult  to  decide  between  two  translations  of  the 
first  words  of  the  verse:  (1)  "In  that  He  Himself." 
(2)  "  Wherein  He  Himself  hath  suffered  being? 
tempted."  The  former  is  simpler,  but.  perhaps,  less 
natural  as  a  rendering  of  the  Greek.  The  latter  may 
indeed  at  first  seem  to  set  a  bound  to  our  Lord's  ability 
to  help,  but  with  the  recollection  of  the  infinitude 
of  His  life  (comp.  John  xxi.  25)  all  such  limitation 
disappears. 


Our  Apostle  and  High  Priest 


HEBREWS,    III.  Receive*  Higher  Glory  than  Mom. 


CHAPTER  III.— W  Wherefore,  holy 
Chap.  iii.  1—6.  brethren,  partakers  of  the 
Con^ider^_our  heavenly  calling,  consider 
who,  as  the  the  Apostle  and  High 
faithful  Soil  priest  of  our  profession, 
hmise,    is   ex-  Christ  Jesus ;    W  who  was 

alted       above  faithful   to   him  that    ap- 
Moses,  the  ser-         .    ,     -.  -,      ,  .  ,r 

rant.  pointed l     him,     as     also 


Moses  was  faithful  in  all  his  house. 
<3>  For  this  man  was  counted  worthy  of 
more  glory  than  Moses,  inasmuch  as  he 
who  hath  builded  the  house  hath  in,.n- 
honour  than  the  house.  W  For  every 
house  is  builded  by  some  man  ;  but  be 
that  built  all  things  it  God.  <5>  An. I 
Moses    verily  wat   faithful   in   all   his 


in.    . 

(iii.  1— iv.  13)  Having,  therefore,  this  High  Priest  over 
the  house  of  God — a  faithful  Son  exalted  above  Moses 
the  faithful  servant — let  us  by  faithfulness  make  sure 
our  calling  to  be  God's  sons;  that  we  may  not,  like 
those  who  through  their  disobedience  in  the  wilderness 
provoked  the  Lord,  be  excluded  from  the  promised  rest. 

<!)  Wherefore. — The  address  which  here  begins  (the 
first  direct  address  in  the  Epistle)  bears  the  same  relation 
to  all  that  has  preceded,  as  chap.  ii.  1 — £  bears  to  the 
first  chapter.  In  particular,  the  contents  of  the  second 
chapter  are  gathered  up  in  this  verse,  almost  every  word 
of  which  recalls  some  previous  statement  or  result. 

Holy  brethren. — United  in  one  brotherhood  in 
virtue  of  a  common  sonship  (chap.  ii.  10)  and  of  a 
common  brotherhood  (chap.  ii.  11)  with  Jesus,  Him 
f  that  sanctifieth  "  (chap.  ii.  11). 

Partakers. — Through  Him  who  "took  part"  of  our 
earthly  nature  (chap.  ii.  14)  we  are  partakers  of  a 
f  heavenly  calling  "  (chap.  ii.  10)  as  God's  sons. 

The  Apostle  and  High  Priest  of  our  profes- 
sion, Christ  Jesus.— The  best  MSS.  omit  "Christ"; 
and  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  how  fitly  the  personal 
name  "  Jesus  "  is  used  after  the  later  verses  of  chap.  ii. 
Here  only  is  the  name  Apostle  directly  given  to  our 
Lord ;  but  the  thought  is  present  in  chap.  ii.  3,  and  in 
the  many  passages  in  which  Jesus  designates  Himself 
as  the  Sent  of  God,  using  the  word  from  which  Apostle 
is  derived  (John  iii.  17 ;  v.  36,  et  al. ;  especially  John 
xvii.  18 ;  xx.  21).  There  is  very  little  difference  between 
Apostle  and  Prophet,  thus  applied ;  but  the  one  brings 
into  relief  the  mission,  the  other  the  office  and  position. 
Each  presents  a  thought  complementary  of  that  con- 
tained in  high  priest :  "  as  Apostle  Jesus  pleads  the 
cause  of  God  with  us ;  as  High  Priest  He  pleads  our 
eause  with  God  "  (Bengel).  The  next  verse  renders  it 
probable  that  the  two  terms  contain  a  reference  to  the 
special  mission  of  Moses  and  the  priesthood  of  Aaron ; 
jnr  Christian  confession  looks  to  One  mediator. 

P)  Who  was.— Rather,  as  being;  or  that  He  was. 
Not  merely,  fix  your  thought  on  Jesus ;  but  also  (and 
especially),  think  of  Him  as  faithful  to  God  (chap.  ii.  17). 

Appointed  him.— Literally,  made  Him,  an  expres- 
sion which  some  ancient  (Ambrose  and  other  Latin 
fathers, — apparently  also  Athanasius)  and  many  modern 
writers  have  understood  as  relating  to  the  creation  of 
the  human  nature  of  our  Lord.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  1  Sam.  xii.  6  is  in  the  writer's  mind.  "  It  is 
the  Lord  that  made  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  that  brought 
your  fathers  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt."  As  there 
Samuel  speaks  of  the  raising  up  of  Moses  and  Aaron, 
constituted  by  God  deliverers  of  the  people ;  so  here 
our  thought  must  rest  on  Him  who  constituted  Jesus 
"  Apostle  and  High  Priest." 

As  also  Moses.— These  words,  which  give  the  key 
to  the  following  verses,  are  quoted  from  Num.  xii.  7, 
Where  Moses  is  placed  in  contrast  with  prophets  in 
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Israel  to  whom  the  Lord  will  make  Himself  known 
by  vision  or  dream.  "  My  servant  Moses  is  not  so, 
who  is  faithful  in  all  mine  house.  With  him  will  I  speak 
mouth  to  mouth."  The  "  house"  or  hrm— hold  in  Gods 
people  Israel.  To  others  will  God  reveal  Himself  in 
various  ways  in  regard  to  the  many  part*  of  the  boose, 
the  many  concerns  of  the  household.  Throughout  the 
whole  house  Moses  was  the  recipient  of  the  divine  pom- 
mands,aud  was  faithful — "  faithful  "  [a*  one  of  tin-  Tar- 
gums  paraphrases),  "  as  chief  of  the  chiefs  of  mv  c 

(3)  For  this  man  was  counted.— Rather,  For  He 
hath  been  accounted,  by  God,  who  hath  crowned  Him 
with  glory  and  honour  (chap.  ii.  9).  In  this  reward  lie* 
contained  the  proof  that  He  was  faithful.  This  in 
probably  the  connection  of  thought;  others  join  thin 
verse  with  the  first :  "  Consider  Him  .  .  .  for  He  bath 
received  higher  glory  than  Moses." 

Inasmuch  as. — That  is,  in  proportion  a* .-  the 
glory  attained  by  Jesus  exceeds  the  glory  of  Moses,  as 
the  honour  due  to  the  builder  of  the  house  exceeds  that 
possessed  by  the  house  itself.  It  is  not  said  that 
is  the  Builder;  but  the  relation  in  which  He  stand-.  n> 
the  Builder  of  the  house  is  compared  with  that  of 
Moses  to  the  house.  (See  verses  5,  6.)  "  Builded  ■  is 
not  a  happy  word  here  (especially  if  wo  consider  the 
sense  in  which  "  house "  is  used),  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
find  a  suitable  rendering.  The  meaning  is,  He  who 
prepared  or  formed  the  house,  with  all  its  necessary 
parts  and  arrangements. 

(4)  For  every  house  is  builded  by  some 
man. — Bather,  by  some  one :  the  thought  of  the  house 
leads  at  once  to  the  thought  of  the  builder  of  it.  The 
meaning  of  the  several  parts  of  this  verse  is  Terr 
simple ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  follow  the  reasoning  witt. 
certainty.  The  second  clause  seems  to  be  a  condensed 
expression  of  this  thought :  "  But  He  that  built  this 
house  is  He  that  built  all  things,  God."  "Moses  is 
possessed  of  lesser  glory  than  the  Apostle  of  our  con- 
fession, as  the  house  stands  below  its  maker  in  hi 

For  this  house,  like  every  other,  has  its  maker :— it  is 
He  who  made  all  things,  even  God. 

(5)  As  a  servant.— What  was  before  implied  is  now 
clearly  expressed.  Verse  3  associated  Moses  with  the 
house,  Jesus  with  Him  who  builded  it  ;  of  what  nature 
this  relation  was,  is  stated  in  this  verse  and  the  next. 
Moses  was  "in  God's  honse;"  however  exalted  his  posi- 
tion, he  was  in  the  house  as  a  servant  The  Greek 
word  used  here  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  New 
Testament,  but  is  taken  from  the  LXX.  ismofl  <>f 
Num  xii.  7.  There  is  nothing  special  in  the  Hebrew 
word  in  that  place,  but  the  translators  seem  to  have  felt 
that  " bond-servant"  was  less  suitable  in  such  a  context 
than  "attendant"  or  "minister."  The  object  of  his 
service  was  that  he  might  bear  "testimony  of  the 
things  that  should  hereafter  be  spoken."  Are  we  to 
understand  by  these  the  divine  commands  that  would 
from  time  to  time  be  given  to  Moses  ?  If  so.  then  the 
statement  "  Moses  was  faithful "  must  be  regarded  as  a 
pure  quotation,  equivalent  to  "  Moses  was  at  that  tune 


The  Son,  Faithful  over  God's  House.  HEBEEWS,    III. 


Be  ye  Faithful 


house,  as  a  servant,  for  a  testimony  of 
those  things  which  were  to  be  spoken 
after ;  (6)  but  Christ  as  a  son  over  his 
own  house ;  whose  house  are  we,  if  we 
hold  fast  the  confidence  and  the  rejoic- 
ing of  the  hope  firm  unto  the  end. 
W   Wherefore    (as    the    Holy    Ghost 


saith,  To  day  if  ye  will 
hear  his  voice,"  (8)  harden 
not  your  hearts,  as  in  the 
provocation,  in  the  day  of 
temptation  in  the  wilder- 
ness :  (9)  when  your  fathers 
tempted    me,   proved   me, 


Chaps,  iii.  7 — 
iv.  13.  Let  us 
not  through 
unfaithfulness, 
fail  of  the  pro- 
mise, as  un- 
faithful Israel 
was  excluded 
from  God's  rest. 


declared  faithful."  This  does  not  seem  probable.  If, 
however,  the  words  of  Num.  xii.  7  are  taken  as 
descriptive  of  the  whole  life  of  Moses,  his  "  witness  " 
must  relate  to  the  things  spoken  "  in  these  last  days  ;  " 
of  these,  by  his  writings,  his  acts,  his  life,  Moses  bore 
constant  witness.  (See  verse  2 ;  chaps,  viii.  5  ;  ix.  19  ;  xi. 
26 ;  John  v.  46,  et  al.)  The  latter  interpretation  is 
confirmed  by  verse  6,  in  which  the  name  given  to  our 
Lord  is  not  Jesus,  as  in  verse  1,  but  Christ. 

(6)  But  Christ  as  a  son  over  his  own  house. — 
Rather,  over  His  house.  Throughout  this  passage 
(verses  2,  5,  6)  "  His  house "  must  be  taken  in  the 
sense  of  the  quotation,  as  the  house  of  God.  Whereas 
Moses  was  faithful  as  a  servant  in  this  house  of  God, 
Christ  was  faithful  as  a  son  set  over  His  Father's 
house.  The  antithesis  is  complete :  the  one  is  a  servant 
for  witness,  the  other  a  Son  having  a  natural  right  to 
rule.  The  concluding  words  in  verse  5  have  no  formal 
answer  here,  but  the  contrast  is  not  the  less  distinctly 
expressed.  The  name  Christ  (which  here  occurs  for 
the  first  time)  is  in  this  Epistle  never  a  mere  name  :  it 
contains  implicitly  the  thought  that  all  that  to  which 
Moses  bore  witness  has  reached  its  fulfilment  now. 
Christ  has  come  :  God's  house,  formerly  typified  by 
Israel,  is  now  manifested  as  it  really  is,  containing  all 
"  sons  "  whom  God  leads  to  glory  (chap.  ii.  10).  The 
terms  applied  by  constant  usage  to  the  one  nation  are 
thus  successively  enlarged :  the  "  seed  of  Abraham  " 
(chap.  ii.  16),  "  the  people  "  (chap.  ii.  17),  the  "  house  of 
God  "  (see  chap.  x.  21). 

If  we  hold  fast  the  confidence. — Better,  If  we 
hold  the  boldness  and  the  glorying  of  our  hope  firm 
unto  the  end.  Faithful  to  his  practical  purpose,  the 
writer  adds  to  the  words  "whose  house  are  we  "the 
indispensable  condition.  The  "  house "  exists  ("  are 
we "),  to  it  belong  all  who  possess  the  Christian 
"  hope ; "  but  for  assured  and  final  appropriation  of  the 
promise  there  must  be  steadfastness  "  unto  the  end." 
This  exhortation  differs  from  that  in  chap.  ii.  1 — 4,  in 
that  it  more  distinctly  implies  that  those  who  are  ad- 
dressed have  a  possession  which  they  may  lose.  The 
Christian  "  hope,"  that  aspect  of  faith  which  is  turned 
towards  the  future,  is  naturally  often  in  the  writer's 
thoughts.  The  words  associated  are  very  striking : 
hope  gives  us  boldness  (see  2  Cor.  iii.  12),  and  of 
this  hope  we  make  our  boast.  "  Boldness  "  is  spoken 
of  again  (in  chaps,  iv.  16 ;  x.  19,  35) :  properly  meaning 
"freedom  of  speech,"  it  denotes  the  confident,  bold 
feelings  and  demeanour  which  connect  themselves  with 
the  free  utterance  of  thought. 

(?)  Wherefore.— Since  without  steadfastness  all 
will  be  lost.  With  the  words  introducing  the  quotation 
compare  chaps,  ix.  8 ;  x.  15. 

Whether  the  marks  of  parenthesis  here  introduced  in 
our  ordinary  Bibles  (not  inserted  by  the  translators  of 
1611)  express  the  true  connection  of  the  verses  is  a 
question  very  hard  to  decide,  and  one  that  does  not 
admit  of  full  discussion  here.  It  is  very  possible  that 
the  writer  (like  St.  Paul  in  Rom.  xv.  3,  21 ;  1  Cor.  i. 
31)  may  have  merged  his  own  exhortation  in  that 


which  the  quotation  supplies  (verse  8) ;  and  the  objec- 
tion that  verse  12  would  naturally  in  that  case  have 
been  introduced  by  some  connective  word  is  shown  to 
be  groundless  by  such  passages  as  chaps,  viii.  13 ; 
x.  23;  xii.  7,  25.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  connect 
"Wherefore,"  in  this  verse,  with  "  Take  heed  "  in  verse 
12,  we  have  greater  regularity  of  structure — a  strong 
argument  in  this  Epistle.  It  seems  unlikely,  more- 
over, that  the  writer  (whose  tenderness  of  tone  and 
sympathy  are  so  manifest  in  his  words  of  warning) 
would  at  this  stage  adopt  as  his  own  the  stringent  and 
general  exhortation,  "  harden  not  your  hearts : "  the 
spirit  of  verse  12  ("  lest  haply  there  shall  be  in  any  one 
of  you  ")  is  altogether  different.  On  the  whole,  there- 
fore, it  seems  best  to  consider  verses  7  ("  To-day  .  .  .") 
to  11  (".  .  .  my  rest ")  as  a  pure  quotation,  enforcing 
the  warning  that  follows. 

Psalm  xcv.,  the  latter  part  of  which  (verses  7 — 11)  is- 
here  cited,  is  in  the  LXX.  ascribed  to  David,  but  is  pro- 
bably of  later  date.  (As  to  chap.  iv.  7,  see  the  Note.) 
In  most  important  respects  the  words  of  the  quotation 
agree  with  the  Greek  version,  and  with  the  Hebrew 
text.     The  chief  exceptions  will  be  noted  as  they  occur. 

To  day  if  ye  will  hear  his  voice. — Rather, 
To-day  if  ye  shall  hear  (literally,  shall  have  heard)  His 
voice.  The  Greek  will  not  allow  the  sense  in  which 
the  words  are  naturally  taken  by  the  English  reader, 
"if  ye  are  willing  to  hear."  The  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  words  is  either — (1)  "  To-day,  oh  that  ye  would 
hearken  to  (that  is,  obey)  His  voice  ! "  or,  (2)  "  To-day 
if  ye  hearken  to  His  voice."  The  "voice"  is  that 
which  speaks  in  the  following  verses.  As  the  words 
stand  before  us,  the  Psalmist  does  not  formally  com- 
plete the  sentence  here  commenced  ("  if  ye  shall  hear 
.  .  .  ").  He  introduces  the  divine  words  of  warning, 
but  adds  none  in  his  own  person.  The  entreaty 
"  Harden  not  your  hearts  "  is  at  once  the  utterance  of 
the  divine  voice  and  the  expression  of  his  own  urgent 
prayer.  Other  passages  in  which  the  hardening  of  the 
heart  is  spoken  of  as  the  work  of  man  himself  are 
Ex.  ix.  34 ;  1  Sam.  vi.  6 ;  Prov.  xxviii.  14. 

(8)  In  the  day  of  temptation.— Better,  like  the 
day  of  the  temptation.  As  in  the  LXX.,  so  hore.  two 
words  which  in  the  Hebrew  are  proper  names  ("  as  at 
Meribah,  and  as  in  the  day  of  Massah")  are  trans- 
lated according  to  their  intrinsic  meaning.  (For  the 
former  see  Ex.  xvii.  7 ;  Num.  xx.  13 ;  and  for  the 
latter  Ex.  xvii.  7.)  We  may  believe  that  these  places 
are  here  chosen  for  reference  partly  on  account  of  their 
significant  names;  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  re- 
bellions recorded  in  the  names  belonged  to  the  beginning 
and  to  the  close  of  the  years  of  wandeiing. 

(9)  According  to  our  best  MSS.  this  verse  will  run 
thus:  Where  (or,  wherewith)  your  fathers  tempted  by 
trial,  and  saw  My  works  forty  years.  The  meaning  of 
the  Hebrew  (with  which  the  LXX.  very  nearly  agrees) 
is  :  "  Where  your  fathers  tempted  Me,  proved  Me ;  also 
saw  My  work."  The  change  of  reading  is  more  in- 
teresting than  important,  as  the  sense  is  not  materially 
different.     Both   here  and  in   the  original  passage  it 
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be  Hardened  through  Unbelief. 


and  saw  my  works  forty  years. 
(io)  Wherefore  I  was  grieved  with  that 
generation,  and  said,  They  do  alway 
err  in  their  heart ;  and  they  have  not 
known  my  ways.  (11)  So  I  sware  in 
my  wrath,  They  shall  not  enter1  into 
my  rest.)  <12)  Take  heed,  brethren,  lest 
there  be  in  any  of  you  an  evil  heart  of 
unbelief,  in  departing  from  the  living 
God.     (13)  But  exhort  one  another  daily, 


1  Gr.  //  they  thall 
enter. 


while  it  is  called  To  day;  lest  any  of 
you  be  hardened  through  the   de 
fulness  of  sin.     M  For  we  are  made 
partakers  of  Christ,  if  w<>  hold  the  be- 
ginning of  our  confidence  stedfast  into 
the  end;  <w>  while  it  is  said,  To  d 
ye  will  hear  his  voice,  hard.n  not  your 
hearts,  as  in  the  provocation, 
some,  when  they  had  heurd,  did  pro- 
voke:   howbeit  not  all  that  came  <>ut 


seems  probable  that  the  "  work,"  or  "  works,"  should  be 
understood  of  the  divine  judgments  which  the  dis- 
obedient people  "  saw "  and  bore  during  forty  years. 
In  the  Psalm  (and  apparently  in  verse  17  of  this 
chapter)  the  mention  of  the  forty  years  connects  itself 
with  the  words  which  follow;  but  here  with  the  pro- 
vocations of  the  people  and  their  punishment.  It  is 
held  by  many  that  in  this  period  of  forty  years  is  con- 
tained a  reference  to  the  time  that  intervened  between 
our  Saviour's  earthly  ministry  and  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem;  and  a  Jewish  tradition  is  quoted  which 
assigns  to  "  the  days  of  Messiah "  a  duration  of  forty 
years. 

(10)  I  was  grieved  with  that  generation.— 
Rather,  I  was  angry  with  this  generation.  The  Hebrew 
is  very  strong  :  "  I  loathed  a  (whole)  generation."  The 
first  word,  "  Wherefore,"  is  not  found  in  the  Psalm, 
but  is  added  to  make  the  connection  more  distinct. 

And  they  have  not  known  my  ways.— Better, 
yet  they  took  not  knowledge  of  My  ways.  Although 
throughout  the  forty  years  He  had  shown  to  them 
their  disobedience  and  His  displeasure,  yet  the  warning 
and  discipline  were  fruitless.  They  gained  no  know- 
ledge of  His  ways.  It  is  very  important  to  observe 
this  explicit  reference  to  the  close,  as  well  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  forty  years.     (See  verse  8.) 

(u>  So.— Rather,  as  (chap.  iv.  3).  It  is  with  these 
as  it  was  with  their  fathers,  the  generations  that  came 
out  of  Egypt,  unto  whom  God  sware,  "  They  shall  not 
enter  into  My  rest"  (Num.  xiv.  21—24).  The  form 
in  which  these  words  appear  below  (chap.  iv.  3,  5)  in 
the  Authorised  version,  "  If  they  shall  enter  into  my 
rest,"  is  an  imitation  of  the  original  construction. 
See  Num.  xiv.  23,  where  "  they  shall  not  see "  is,  as 
the  margin  shows,  expressed  in  Hebrew  by  "  if  they 
(shall)  see  "  the  land. 

Into  my  rest.— Into  the  land  where  Jehovah  shall 
give  rest  to  His  people  and  shall  dwell  with  them. 
(See  Deut.  xii.  9;  1  Kings  viii.  56;  Ps.  cxxxii.  14; 
Isa.  lxvi.  1;  1  Chron.  vi.  31 ;  2  Chron.  vi.  41.) 

(12^  Lest  there  be  in  any  of  you— Bettor,  lest 
haply  there  sliall  be  in  any  one  of  you.  (See  above,  on 
verse  7.) 

In  departing.— Better,  in  falling  away  from  a 
Living  God.  The  heart  of  unbelief  will  manifest  its 
evil  in  apostasy.  The  Greek  word  apistia  stands  in 
direct  contrast  to  "faithful"  (pistos),  verse  2,  and 
combines  the  ideas  of  "  unbelief  "  and  "  faithlessness." 
He  whose  words  they  have  heard  is  a  living  God,  ever 
watchful  in  warning  and  entreaty  (verse  8),  but  also 
in  the  sure  punishment  of  the  faithless  (verse  11; 
chap.  x.  31). 

(13)  While  it  is  called  To  day.— LiteraDy,  as 
long  as  tlie  "  to-day"  is  called  (to  you),  lest  any  one  of 
you  be  hardened  by  deceit  of  sin.  As  long  as  they 
heard  the  word  of   God   speaking  in  the    Scripture, 


"  To-day  if  ye  sliall  hear,"  so  long  is  the  war  of  obedi- 
ence open  to  them.  Sin  is  here  personified  as  the 
Deceiver  (Rom.  vii.  11),  alluring  from  God  i 
offer  of  "  pleasures"  (chap.  xi.  25),  or  ]>ersuadiiig  that 
forbearance  and  "respite  (Ex.  viii.  15;  Eeclea.  YfiL 
11)  imply  the  absence  of  a  Living  God. 

(14)  For.— Take  heed  (verse  12)  lest  there  be  any- 
thing that  may  lead  astray,  for  we  hare  become  partaken 
of  the  Christ  t/(and  only  if)  we  hold  the  begin  i 
our  confidence  firm  unto  the  end.      In  verse  6, 
Israel  had  been  spoken  of  as  God's  house,  the  Christian 
hope  finds  expression  in  "  whose  house  are  I 
the  comparison  with  Israel  journeying  to  the  land  of 
promise  suggests  another  figure,  and  all   bles^ 
summed  up  in  becoming  "partakers  of  tl 
foretold  and  expected  as  the  Fulfiller  of  all  promises. 
Two  different  words  in  the  two  verses  are  rendered 
"  confidence  "  in  the  Authorised  version.     The  former, 
as  we  have  seen  (verse  6),  is  "  boldness ; "  th« 
(here  used)  is  applied  to  men  who  make  a  firm  stand 
when  attacked,  who  stand  firmly  under  pressur 
the  first  energy  of  the  new  life  such  firm  eoi 
had  been  shown  by  them  (chap.  x.  32—34) ;  but  would 
it  be  maintained  "  unto  the  eml 

(15>  If  ye  will  hear.— Rather,  as  bef<- 
if  ye  shall  hear.     The  true  connect  ion  of  thi*  verse  is 
not  easily  decided.     By  many  it  is  held  that  the  words 
should  be  joined  with  wliat  follows,  and  comm 
new  paragraph;   but  this    does  not    seem  probable. 
Either  verse  14  is  parenthetical,  so  that   this  verse 
emphasises  the  reference  to  "to-day"  in  ver- 
thought  of  the  writer  is  that  wc  must  "  hold  faM  the 
beginning  of  our  confidence  "  in   the  pretence  e<  this 
divine  warning— whilst  day  by  day  these  words  are 
addressed  to  us  anew. 

(16)  For.— The  connecting  link  is  the 
"  the  provocation."  A  slight  change  in  the  accentuation 
of  the  first  Greek  word  effects  a  complete  change  m  the 
sense :  For  who  when  they  had  heard  didvrovoketNny. 
was  it  not  all  that  came  out  of  Egypt  through  Moemf 
Those  who  were  disobedient  were  the  people  whom  Uod. 
through  Moses,  had  but  now  delivered  from  bondage 
The  two  exceptions  (Num.  xiv.  30)  are  left  outof 
account  in  the  presence  of  the  multitu.l 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  above  translation 
(now  generally  received)  presents  the  true  *****Jl« 
the  verse.  It  wiU  be  remembered  that  the  oldest  M». 
(rive  no  evidence  on  such  points  as  accentuation,  ac 
therefore  leave  our  judgment  free^  In  modern  times 
Bentrel  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  true  form  of  U* 
Greek  word;  but  one  of  the  »n"7»*  Ter?<£"  Z**'* 
Peschito-Syriac),  andat  least  three  of  the  Greek .Fathers^ 
are  found  to  give  the  same  interpretation  It  wUIbe 
seen  at  once  that,  with  this  arrangement  of ^the  word* 
the  present  verse  is  similar  in  structure  to  the  two 
following. 
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entered  not  into  God's  Rest. 


of  Egypt  by  Moses.  <17>  But  with 
whom  was  he  grieved  forty  years?  was 
it  not  with  them  that  had  sinned, 
whose  carcases  fell  in  the  wilderness? 
(18)  And  to  whom  sware  he  that  they 
should  not  enter  into  his  rest,  but  to 
them  that  believed  not  ?  (19>  So  we  see 
that  they  could  not  enter  in  because  of 
unbelief. 


1  Gr.  the  word  of 
hearing. 


2  Or,  because  they 
were  not  united 
by  faith  to. 


CHAPTER  IV.— (i)  Let  us  therefore 
fear,  lest,  a  promise  being  left  us  of 
entering  into  his  rest,  any  of  you  should 
seem  to  come  short  of  it.  <2)  For  unto 
us  was  the  gospel  preached,  as  well  as 
unto  them :  but  the  word  preached l 
did  not  profit  them,  not  being  mixed 
with  faith  in 2  them  that  heard  it. 
(3)  j"or  we  which  have  believed  do  enter 


(17)  But. — Better,  And  with  whom  was  He  angry 
forty  years  ? 

Whose  carcases. — Literally,  limbs.  The  word  is 
taken  from  the  Greek  version  of  Num.  xiv.  29 ;  and 
seems  intended  to  convey  the  thought  of  bodies  falling 
limb  from  limb  in  the  wilderness. 

(18)  That  believed  not.— Rather,  that  disobeyed. 
Every  part  of  the  solemn  sentences  of  the  Psalm  is 
applied  to  the  reader's  conscience,  that  the  effect  of  the 
whole  warning  may  be  deepened:  the  nature  cf  the 
transgression  is  thus  brought  out  with  the  strongest 
•emphasis.  Those  with  whom  God  was  angry  had 
provoked  God  (verse  16),  had  sinned  (verse  17),  had 
been  disobedient,  had  refused  to  believe  His  word 
(verse  19).  The  action  of  the  Israelites  (Num.  xiv.) 
involved  at  once  disobedience  to  God's  command  that 
they  should  advance  to  the  conquest  of  the  land,  and 
want  of  faith  in  the  promise  which  made  victory  sure. 

(19)  So  we  see.— Rather,  And  we  see.  It  is  not  the 
general  conclusion  that  is  here  expressed;  but,  as  in 
verse  18  we  read  of  the  oath  of  exclusion,  this  verse 
records  the  fact,  and  also  states  the  cause  under  an 
aspect  which  is  most  suitable  for  the  exhortation  which 
is  in  the  writer's  thought.  There  is  force  in  "  could 
not  enter  "  : — not  only  disobedience,  but  cowardice  and 
weakness,  sprang  from  "  unbelief." 

IV. 

This  chapter  is  manifestly  a  continuation  of  the  last, 
and  should  not  have  been  detached  from  it.  As  with 
the  exhortation  of  chap.  iii.  12,  13,  are  interwoven  some 
•of  the  early  words  of  the  quotation  from  Ps.  xcv.,  so 
here  the  later  thoughts  of  the  same  passage  are  taken 
up  and  applied. 

(!)  Let  us  therefore  fear.— The  emphasis  rests 
upon  "  fear,"  not  upon  "  us."  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  writer  begins  with  "  Let  us,"  though  about  to  write 
"lest  any  of  you  ;  "  he  will  have  gained  his  object  if  he 
brings  his  readers  to  share  his  fear. 

Lest,  a  promise  being  left  us.— Rather,  lest 
haply,  a  promise  being  (still)  left.  No  word  must  be 
inserted  here  that  can  diminish  the  generality  of  the 
words;  in  the  sequel  the  statement  will  be  repeated 
with  all  possible  clearness.  Here  it  is  simply  said  that 
such  a  promise  remains  unexhausted,  waiting  for  com- 
plete fulfilment.  No  Hebrew  Christian  would  doubt 
this.  As  in  chap,  i.,  the  writer's  aim  is  not  to  establish 
a  truth  absolutely  new,  but  to  show  that  in  this  and  in 
that  Scripture  a  received  truth  lies  contained.  Most  of 
our  earlier  versions  (following  Luther  and  Erasmus) 
give  to  this  clause  a  different  turn,  which  cannot  be 
correct :  "  Lest  any  of  you  by  forsaking  the  promise  of 
entering  in  His  rest." 

Any  of  you  should  seem  to  come  short  of 
it. — Rather,  any  one  of  you  should  be  accounted  to 
have  come  short  of  it.      The  difficulty  here  lies  in  the 


words  rendered  "  seem  "  or  "be  accounted."  It  appears 
impossible  that  the  meaning  can  be  "should  even, 
seem,"  or  "  should  think  himself,"  or  "  should  show 
himself,"  to  have  failed.  It  may  be  that  the  writer 
avoids  positive  and  direct  language  in  speaking  of  what 
lies  beyond  mortal  ken,  and  therefore  reverently  says 
"  should  seem  to  have  come  short  of  it."  It  is  more 
probable  that  he  is  influenced  by  the  figure  contained 
in  the  next  word,  the  falling  short  of  a  mark ;  and  is 
thus  led  to  refer  to  the  judge  who  witnesses  and  de- 
clares the  failure, — "  Lest  any  one  ...  be  held  (or,  be 
adjudged)  to  have  come  short  of  "  the  promise. 

(2)  jpor  unto  us  was. — Rather,  for  we  have  had 
glad  tidings  preaclied  unto  us,  even  as  they  had.  The 
object  of  these  words  is  to  support  verse  1,  "  a  promise 
being  left."  How  fitly  the  good  news  of  the  promise 
might,  alike  in  their  case  and  in  ours,  be  designated  by 
the  same  word  as  the  "  gospel,"  will  afterwards  appear. 

The  word  preached. — Literally,  the  word  of 
hearing,  i.e.,  the  word  which  was  heard  (1  Thess.  ii. 
13).  But  this  does  not  mean  the  word  heard  by  them. 
As  in  Isa.  liii.  1  (where  the  same  word  is  found  in  the 
Greek  version)  the  meaning  is  "  our  message,"  "  that 
which  we  have  heard  from  God,"  so  here  the  words 
signify  what  was  heard  by  those  who  declared  the  pro- 
mise to  the  people,  especially  the  message  which  Moses 
received  from  God. 

Not  being  mixed  with  faith.— A  change  of  read- 
ing in  the  Greek,  which  rests  on  the  strongest  authority, 
compels  us  to  connect  these  words,  not  with  the  message, 
but  with  the  people  :  "  since  they  had  not  been  united 
(literally,  mingled)  by  faith  with  them  that  heard." 
That  the  word  of  Moses  and  those  associated  with  him 
in  declaring  God's  promise  (perhaps  Aaron,  Joshua. 
Caleb)  might  benefit  the  people,  speakers  and  hearers 
must  be  united  by  the  bond  of  faith.  Here  the  margin 
of  the  Authorised  version  preserves  the  true  text,  fol- 
lowing the  Vulgate  and  the  earliest  of  the  printed  Greek 
Testaments  (the  Complutensian). 

P)  For  we  which  have  believed.— The  emphasis 
is  two-fold,  resting  both  on  "  believed  "  and  on  "  we 
enter."  The  former  looks  back  to  verse  2,  "by 
faith" — "for  it  is  we  who  believed  that  enter."  .  .  . 
The  latter  looks  forward  to  the  remainder  of  the  ve 
the  purport  of  which  is  that  the  rest  exists,  and  that 
"  entering  into  the  rest "  may  still  be  spoken  of. 

As  I  have  sworn  .  .  . — Rather  (as  above),  <■■<  I 
sware  in  My  wrath,  Tliey  shall  not  entei-  into  My  rest. 
(See  chap.  iii.  11.)  If  in  the  Scripture  (Ps.  xcv.  8)  God 
warns  men  of  a  later  age  not  to  imitate  the  guilt  of 
those  whom  He  excluded  from  His  rest,  it  follows 
below  on  verse  10)  that  the  time  for  enteriug  into  tin- 
rest  of  God  was  not  then  past  and  gone. 

Although  the  works  were  finished  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world.— And  therefore  the  rest 
into  which  God  will  enter  with  His  redeemed  people  is 
not  that  which  succeeded  the  works  of  creation.     This 
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forUuPnpUtfOtL 


into  rest,  as  he  said,  As  I  have  sworn  in 
my  wrath,  if  they  shall  enter  into  my 
rest :  although  the  works  were  finished 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  (4)  For 
he  spake  in  a  certain  place  of  the  seventh 
day  on  this  wise,  And  God  did  rest  the 
seventh  day  from  all  his  works.  (5)  And 
in  this  place  again,  If  they  shall  enter 
into  my  rest.  (6)  Seeing  therefore  it  re- 
maineth  that  some  must  enter  therein, 
and  they  to  whom  it  was  first  preached l 


entered  not  in  because  of  anbi 
(7)  again,  he  limiteth  a  certain  day, 
saying  in  David,  To  day,  after  so  long 
a  time;  as  it  is  said,  lb  day  if  je 
will  hear  his  voice,  harden  n«t  jour 
hearts.  <8>  For  if  Jesus  2  had  given 
them  rest,  then  would  he  not  afterward 
have  spoken  of  another  day.  <•>  There 
■  aTi^&of  remaineth  therefore  a  rest*  to  the  people 
of  God.  <10>  For  he  that  is  entered  into 
his  rest,  he  also  hath  ceased  from  In- 


2   That    U, 
Juthua. 


1  Or,  the  gospel  i:n« 
firtt  preached. 


caution  is  added  because  the  words  used  by  the  Psalmist 
(Ps.  xcv.  11)  are  derived  from  Gen.  ii.  2,  3;  though  the 
same  words  are  used,  yet,  we  are  reminded,  the  thought 
is  widely  different.  The  next  two  verses  simply  expand 
and  support  the  thought  contained  in  this :  "  For 
whereas  we  read  in  one  Scripture  that  God  *  rested  ' 
on  the  seventh  day,  another  records  His  sentence  on 
the  disobedient  people,  '  They  shall  not  enter  into  My 
rest.'  *: 

w  For  he  spake  in  a  certain  place.  —  Better, 
For  he  hath  spoken  somewhere,  another  example 
of  indefiniteness  of  citation.  (See  Note  on  chap, 
ii.  6.) 

(6)  The  substance  of  the  preceding  verses  may  be 
thus  expressed  :  There  is  a  rest  of  God,  into  which 
some  are  to  enter  with  God, — a  rest  not  yet  entered  at 
the  time  of  the  wandering  in  the  wilderness,  and  there- 
fore not  that  which  followed  the  work  of  creation,— a 
rest  from  which  some  were  excluded  because  of 
unbelief.  These  five  particulars  are  repeated  in 
substance  in  the  present  verse :  "  Seeing,  therefore, 
it  is  (still)  left  that  some  should  enter  in,  and  they  to 
whom  formerly  glad  tidings  were  declared  entered  not 
in  because  of  disobedience,  He  again,"  &c.  "  Dis- 
obedience " — though  verse  2  speaks  of  unbelief  as  the 
cause  :  see  Note  on  chap.  iii.  18.  In  John  iii.  36,  the 
transition  from  "  believeth  "  to  "  obeyeth  "  is  equally 
striking. 

(7>  Again,  he  limiteth. — Better,  He  again  marketh 
out  (or,  defineth).  The  next  step  taken  (see  the  last 
Note)  is  to  point  out  that,  long  after  the  occupation  of 
Canaan,  the  Psalmist — God  speaking  in  the  Psalm — 
says  "  To-day,"  in  pleading  with  Israel.  The  implied 
meaning  is  as  if  He  said,  "  Harden  not  your  hearts  to- 
day, lest  I  swear  unto  you  also,  Te  shall  not  enter  into 
My  rest." 

In  David,— Probably  this  is  equivalent  to  saying, 
In  the  Book  of  Psalms.  In  the  LXX.,  however,  Ps.  xcv. 
is  ascribed  to  David. 

After  so  long  a  time.— The  period  intervening 
between  the  divine  sentence  on  the  rebels  in  the  wilder- 
ness (Num.  xiv.)  and  the  time  of  the  Psalmist. 

As  it  is  said.— The  best  MSS.  read,  as  it  hath  been 
before  said. 

(8)  For,  had  the  promise  been  fulfilled  in  Joshua's 
conquest,  the  Psalm  (God  in  the  Psalm)  would  not  be 
speaking  of  another  day,  saying  "  To-day  "  (verse  7). 

In  one  other  place  in  the  New  Testament  the  Greek 
form  of  the  name  of  Joshua  is  preserved.  See  the 
Note  an  Acts  vii.  45.) 

(9)  There  remaineth  therefore.— Or,  therefore 
there  is  (still)  left :  the  word  is  the  same  as  in  verse  6. 
It  is  tacitly  assumed  that  no  subsequent  f  ulfdment  has 
altered  the  relation  of  the  promise.  Few  things  in  the 
Epistle  are  more  striking  than  the  constant  presenta 

44* 


tion  of  the  thought  that  Scripture  language  im  per- 
manent and  at  all  times  present.  The  implied  praam, 
therefore,  repeated  whenever  the  "  to-day  "  is  heard. 
must  have  its  fulfilment.  The  rescued  people  of  Israel 
did  indeed  find  a  rest  in  Canaan  i  the  true  redeemed 
"  people  of  God  "  shall  rest  with  God. 

A  rest. — As  the  margin  points  out,  the  word  i* 
suddenly  changed.  As  the  rest  promised  to  God's 
people  is  a  rest  with  God,  it  is  to  them  "  a  aabbath- 
rest."  So  one  of  the  treatises  of  the  Mishna  apeaks  of 
Ps.  xcii.  as  a  "  Psalm  for  the  time  to  come,  for  the  day 
which  is  all  Sabbath,  the  rest  belonging  to  the  life 
eternal." 

(10)  Into  his  rest.— That  is,  into  God's  red. 

Hath  ceased.— Rather,  haih  rested  from  hie  works 
as  God  did  from  His  own  (works).  This  verse  is  added 
to  explain  and  justify  the  reference  to  a"  sabbath  "  is 
verse  9.  Man's  sabbath-rest  begins  when  he  enter* 
into  God's  rest  (Gen.  ii.  2) ;  as  that  was  the  goal  of  the 
creative  work,  so  to  the  people  of  God  thia  rest  is  the 
goal  of  their  life  of  "  works." 

As  the  whole  argument  is  reviewed,  the  qoestioa 
may  naturally  be  asked,  To  what  extent  ia  Una  wide 
meaning  present  in  the  Psalm  itself  t  Where  mast 
the  line  be  drawn  between  the  direct  teaching  of  the 
words  and  the  application  here  made  ?  The  apparent 
expansion  of  the  meaning  of  the  Psalm  relates  to 
verse  11  alone.  There,  in  the  first  instance,  an  historical 
fact  is  mentioned— the  exclusion  of  the  rebels  from 
the  promised  land.  But  though  the  mention  of  the 
oath  of  God  is  derived  from  Num.  xiv.  28— dO,  tie 
language  of  the  historian  is  significantly  changed ;  for 
"  ye  shall  not  come  into  the  land,"  we  read.  "  they  ahall 
not  enter  into  My  rest."  True,  the  land  could  be 
spoken  of  as  their  "  rest  and  inheritance  "  (Deut 
but  the  language  which  the  Psalmist  chooses  »  stall 
events  susceptible  of  a  much  higher  and  wider 
meaning,  and  (as  some  of  the  passages  quoted  »  tb« 
Note  on  chap.  iii.  11  serve  to  prove)  mar  tare  beta 
used  in  this  extended  sense  long  before  the  Psalmist  e 
ajre  That  verse  8.  when  placed  by  the  side  of  TweN, 
shows  the  higher  meaning  of  the  words  to  have  bM  » 
the  Psalmist's  thought,  and  implies  that  the  oftrot 
admission  to  the  rest  of  God  was  still  made  ,  seem* 
unreasonable  to  doubt.  As  the  people  learnt  Oiromrh 
ages  of  experience  and  traming  (see  chap.  i-SMo 
discern  the  deeper  and  more  ^^"^SSiAai 
lay  in  the  promises  of  the  King  and  the  Son  «*£*» 
was  it  with  other  promises  which  at  first  »•*"  f** 
to  have  no  more  than  a  temporal .«'p»fi«n«\  "  r"J 
considerations  are  weU  founded,  it  ^™J^  ™™™ 
no  right  to  look  on  the  argument  of  this  -f^Vf" 
'  accommodation  »  or  a  mere  applies poj  rf  ^jfe 
the  Christian  preacher  does  but  fill  np  the  outlm* 
which  the  prophet  had  drawn. 
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The  Living  Power 


HEBBEWS,   IV. 


of  the  Word  of  God 


own  works,  as  God  did  from  his.  (11)  Let 
us  labour  therefore  to  enter  into  that 
rest,  lest  any  man  fall  after  the  same 
example  of  unbelief.1  P*)  Tor  the  word 
of  God  is  quick,  aud  powerful,  and 
sharper  than  any  twoedged  sword, 
piercing  even  to  the  dividing  asunder 
of  soul  and    spirit,  and   of  the  joints 


1  Or,  disobedience. 


and  marrow,  and  is  a  discerner  of  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart. 
(13)  Neither  is  there  any  creature  that  is 
not  manifest  in  his  sight :  but  all  things 
are  naked  and  opened  unto  the  eyes  of 
him  with  whom  we  have  to  do. 

(14)  Seeing  then  that  we  have  a  great 
high  priest,   that    is  passed    into   the 


(P-)  Labour.— Rather,  give  diligence,  strive  earnestly. 
It  is  the  necessity  of  watchful  and  constant  faithfulness 
that  is  enforced.  Hence  the  words  that  follow :  "  Lest 
any  one  fall  into  (or,  after)  the  same  example  of  dis- 
obedience "  (verse  6 ;   chap.  iii.  18). 

(l2)  As  in  chap.  iii.  12  the  warning  against  the  "  evil 
heart  of  unbelief  "  is  solemnly  enforced  by  the  mention 
of  the  "  Living  God,"  so  here,  in  pointing  to  the  peril 
of  disobedience,  it  is  to  the  living  power  of  the  word  of 
God  that  the  writer  makes  appeal.  .  But  in  what  sense  ? 
Does  he  bring  before  us  again  the  word  of  Scripture, 
or  the  divine  Word  Himself  P  Outside  the  writings 
of  St.  John  there  is  no  passage  in  the  New  Testament 
in  which  the  word  of  God  is  as  clearly  invested  with 
personal  attributes  as  here.  The  word  is  "quick"  (that 
is,  living),  "  powerful "  (or,  active — mighty  in  operation, 
as  most  of  our  versions  render  the  word),  "  able  to 
discern  the  thoughts  of  the  heart."  Philo,  whose 
writings  are  pervaded  by  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
Word  (see  the  Note  appended  to  St.  John's  Gospel  in 
Vol.  I.  of  this  Commentary,  p.  553),  in  certain  passages 
makes  use  of  expressions  so  remarkably  resembling 
some  that  are  before  us  in  this  verse  that  we  cannot 
suppose  the  coincidence  accidental.  Thus,  in  an  alle- 
gorical explanation  of  Gen.  xv.  10,  he  speaks  of  the 
sacred  and  divine  Word  as  cutting  through  all  things, 
dividing  all  perceptible  objects,  and  penetrating  even 
to  those  called  indivisible,  separating  the  different 
parts  of  the  soul.  But  though  these  and  the  many 
other  resemblances  that  are  adduced  may  prove  the 
writer's  familiarity  with  the  Alexandrian  philosophy, 
they  are  wholly  insufficient  to  show  an  adoption  of 
Philo's  doctrinal  system  (if  system  it  could  be  called) 
in  regard  to  the  divine  Word,  or  to  rule  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  single  passage  in  this  Epistle  in  which  an 
.allusion  to  that  system  could  be  traced.  Nor  is  the 
first-mentioned  argument  conclusive.  There  certainly 
is  personification  here,  and  in  pari  the  language  used 
would,  if  it  stood  alone,  even  suggest  the  presence 
of  a  divine  Person ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  in 
the  New  Testament  the  words  "  sharper  than  a  two- 
edged  sword  "  would  be  directly  applied  to  the  Son  of 
God.  In  this  Epistle,  moreover  (and  even  in  this  con- 
text, verse  2),  reference  is  repeatedly  made  to  the  word 
of  God  in  revelation,  without  a  trace  of  any  other 
meaning.  The  key  to  the  language  of  this  verse,  so 
far  as  it  is  exceptional,  is  found  in  that  characteristic  of 
the  Epistle  to  which  reference  has  been  already  made 
—the  habitual  thought  of  Scripture  as  a  direct  divine 
utterance.  The  transition  from  such  a  conception  to 
those  of  this  verse  was  very  easy;  and  we  need  not 
feel  surprise  if  with  expressions  which  are  naturally 
applied  to  the  utterance  are  joined  others  which  lead 
the  thought  to  God  as  Speaker.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
whole  word  of  God  that  is  brought  before  us — mainly 
the  word  of  threatening  aud  judgment,  but  also  (comp. 
verse  2  and  the  last  member  of  this  verse)  the  word  of 
promise. 
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Piercing  even  to  the  dividing  asunder  .  .  .— 

Rather,  and  piercing  even  to  the  dividing  of  soul  and 
spirit,  both  joints  and  marrow.  For  the  comparison  of 
God's  word  to  a  sword  see  Isa.  xlix.  2;  Eph.  vi.  17; 
(Rev.  i.  16) ;  comp.  also  Wisd.  xviii.  15,  16,  "  Thine 
Almighty  word  leapt  down  from  heaven  out  of  Thy 
royal  throne  .  .  .  and  brought  Thine  unfeigned  com- 
mandment as  a  sharp  sword,  and  standing  up  filled  all 
things  with  death."  The  keen  two-edged  sword  pene- 
trates even  to  dividing  soul  and  spirit  (not  soul  from 
spirit),  with  unfailing  stroke  severing  bone  from  bono 
and  piercing  the  very  marrow.  The  latter  words,  by 
a  very  natural  metaphor,  are  transferred  from  the 
material  frame  to  the  soul  and  spirit. 

And  is  a  discerner  .  .  . — Is  quick  to  discern,  able 
to  judge,  the  thoughts  (reflections,  conceptions,  intents) 
of  the  heart.  Man's  word  may  be  lifeless,  without 
power  to  discriminate,  to  adapt  itself  to  a  changed  state 
or  varying  circumstances,  to  enforce  itself :  the  Spirit 
of  God  is  never  absent  from  His  word. 

(13)  In  his  sight. — Still  the  proper  subject  is  "  the 
word  of  God  " ;  but,  as  explained  above,  it  has  assumed 
the  meaning,  God  speaking  and  present  in  His  word. 
Touched  by  this  word,  every  creature  "  returns  of  force 
to  its  own  likeness  " — shows  itself  as  it  is. 

Opened. — Better,  exposed,  laid  bare.  The  Greek 
word  is  peculiar  (literally  meaning,  to  take  by  the  neck), 
and  it  seems  impossible  to  determine  with  certainty  the 
exact  metaphor  which  it  here  presents.  It  is  usually 
applied  to  a  wrestler  who  by  dragging  back  the  neck 
overthrows  his  adversary  :  and  "  prostrate "  has  been 
suggested  as  the  meaning  here.  Another  explana- 
tion refers  the  word  to  the  drawing  back  of  a 
criminal's  head,  so  as  to  expose  his  face  to  public  gaze ; 
but,  though  we  read  of  such  a  custom  in  Latin  authors, 
we  have  no  proof  that  the  Greek  word  was  used  in  this 
sense.  There  seems  no  good  reason  for  supposing  any 
allusion  to  a  sacrificial  victim  with  head  thrown  back 
(slain,  or  ready  to  be  slain). 

Unto  the  eyes  of  him  .  .  . — Bather,  unto  Hi* 
eyes :  with  Whom  (or,  and  with  Sim)  we  have  to  do. 
The  last  solemn  words  recall  the  connection  of  the 
whole  passage.  No  thought  of  unbelief  or  disobedience 
escapes  His  eye :  the  first  beginnings  of  apostasy  are 
manifest  before  Him. 

Verses  14 — 16  are  the  link  connecting  all  the  pre- 
ceding part  of  the  Epistle  with  the  next  great  section, 
chaps,  v. — x.  18.  Following  the  example  of  Luther, 
Tyndalo  and  Coverdale  begin  the  fifth  chapter  here; 
but  the  connection  of  the  three  verses  with  what  pre- 
cedes is  too  close  to  justify  this. 

(1*)  All  the  chief  points  of  the  earlier  chapters  are 
brought  together  in  this  verse  and  the  next : — the  High 
Priest  (chaps,  ii.  17;  iii.  1);  His  exaltation  (chaps,  i.  3, 
4,  13;  ii.  9);  His  divine  Sonship  (chaps,  i. ;  iii.  6); 
His  compassion  towards  the  brethren  whose  lot  He 
came  to  sliare  (chap,  it  11 — 18). 


Having  such  a  High  Priest, 


HEBREWS',  V.         u^^u.a.THr^oror^ 


neavens,  Jesus  the  Son  of  God,  let  us 

Chap.  iv.  14-  k^&st   our    profession. 
16.    Having  a  (lo>   *or  we   have  not    an 

PrTe^let^us  ^igl1  Priest  which  cannot  be 
through  Him  touched  with  the  feeling  of 
draw  nigh  to  our  infirmities ;  but  was  in 
all  points  tempted  like  as 
re,  yet  without  sin.  <16)  Let  us  there- 
fore come  boldly  unto  the  throne  of 
grace,  that  we  may  obtain  mercy,  and 
find  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need. 


A.D.  (H. 


1  Or,  can  reason- 
ably bear  icith. 


CHAPTER  V.-(»>  For  every  high 
priest  taken  from  among 
men  is  ordained  for  men  S^Tkl'  k£ 
in    things    pertaining    to  °*  }1 
God,   that    he    may   offer  ^ 
both   gifts    and    sacrifices  '«cud  throSJn* 
for  sins :  <2)  who  can  have  SSSSf*  "bJ 
compassion  on1  the  igno-  Ood         ii-.jl 
rant,  and  on  them  that  are  Prie-t  'or  •*•*• 
out  of  the  way ;  for  that  he  himself  also 
is   compassed   with  infirmity.     W  AJ 


That  is  passed  into  the  heavens.— Rather,  thai 
hath  passed  through  tlie  heavens.  As  the  high  priest 
passed  through  the  Holy  Place  to  enter  the  Holy  of 
Holies.  Jesus  ''ascended  up  far  above  all  heavens," 
and  sat  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  This  thought  is 
developed  in  chaps,  viii. — x. 

(Our  profession.— See  chap.  iii.  1. 
(15)  we  cannot  but  note  again  how  the  power  of  the 
exhortation  (especially  to  those  immediately  addressed) 
layin  the  combination  of  the  two  thoughts — the  greatness 
and  the  tender  compassion  of  the  High  Priest  of  our 
confession.     The  two  are  united  in  the  words  of  verse 
16,  "the  throne  of  grace."     (Comp.  chap.  viii.  1.)     The 
beautiful  rendering,  "  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our 
infirmities,"   is   due    to  the    Genevan    Testament    of 
1557. 
But  was  in  all  points  .  .  .—Better,  but  One  that 
in  all  points  been  tempted  in  like  manner,  apart 
sin.     These  words  show  the  nature  and  the  limits 
of  this  sympathy  of  Christ.    He  suffers  with  His  people, 
not  merely  showing  compassion  to  those  who  are  suffer- 
ing and  tempted,  but  taking  to  Himself  a  joint  feeling 
of  their  weaknesses.     He  can  do  this  because  He  has 
passed  through  trial,  has  Himself  been  tempted.     In 
speaking  of  '•weaknesses"  the  writer  uses  a  word  ap- 
plicable both  to  the  people  and  to  their  Lord,  who  was 
"crucified  through   weakness"   (2  Cor.  xiii.  4).      Its 
meaning  must  not  be  limited  to  the  region  of  pain  and 
bodily  suffering :    whatever  belongs  to  the  necessary 
limitations  of  that  human  nature  which  He  assumed  is 
included.    As  He  learned  His  obedience  from  sufferings 
i  chap.  v.  8),  He  gained  His  knowledge  of  the  help  we 
ne^d  in  that  "  Himself  took  our  weaknesses "  (Matt, 
vui.  17),  and  was  Himself  tempted  in  like  manner,  save 
that  in  Him  sin  had  no  place  (chap.  vii.  26).     These 
last  words  supply  the  limit  to  the  thought  of  weakness 
and  temptation  as  applied  to  our  High  Priest.     Not 
only  was  the  temptation  fruitless  in  leading  to  sin  (this 
J  implied  here,  but  only  as  a  part  or  a  result  of  another 
truth i,  but  in  the  widest  sense  He  could  say,  "The 
prince  of  this  world  cometh  and  hath  nothing  in  Me  " 
i John  xiv.  301     "Was  tempted  in  all  points  in  like 
manner,"  are  words  which  must  not  be  over-pressed; 
wot  the  essential  principles  of  temptation  may  be  traced 
in  those  with  which  Jesus  was  assailed.     (Comp.  John 
xxi.  25. 

6)  Obtain  mercy.— The  real  meaning  is,  receive 
compassion  (chap.  ii.  17)  in  our  weakness  and  trials. 
Ihe  thought  of  obtaining  mercy  for  guilt  is  not 
m  these  words,  taken  by  themselves;  but  "grace" 
meets  every  need.  If  the  last  verse  brought  evi- 
dence that  our  High  Priest  has  perfect  knowledge 
°t  the  help  required,  this  gives  the  assurance  that 
the  help  shall  be  snven  as  needed,  and  in  the  time  of 
need. 
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With  this  chapter  begins  the  longest  and  most  impor- 
tant division  of  the  Epistle,  extending  (with  one  break 
chaps,  v.  11— vi.  20)  as  far  as  chap.  x.  18.  The  general 
subject  is  the  nature  of  the  High  Priesthood  of  our 
Lord. 

"Verses  1—10  link  themselves  witli  the  last  words  of 
the  fourth  chapter.  The  thoughts  which  hare  been  briefly 
expressed  in  verses  14,  15,  and  on  which  verse  16  Rata, 
are  resumed,  and  in  this  section  fully  developed.  Hence 
chap.  iv.  16  is  connected  both  with  what  precedes  (by 
"  therefore  ")  and  with  the  present  cbapt.  r  by  "  ] 
"  For  as  every  human  high  priest  shares  the  na: 
those  on  behalf  of  whom  he  appears  before  God,  and 
thus  can  be  compassionate  towards  them,  and.  more- 
over, can  only  receive  his  appoint  men;  from  God;  so 
Christ  is  God-appointed,  He  has  learnt  His  obedience 
through  sufferings,  and,  thus  made  perfect,  is  declared 
by  God  High  Priest  for  ever." 

(J)  Taken.— Rather,  being  taken,  since  he  i*  taken, 
from  among  men. 

Gifts  and  sacrifices.— The  former  is  in  itself 
perfectly  general ;  but  when  thus  contrasted  with 
"sacrifices  '  it  denotes  the  "  unbloody  offerings"  of  the 
Law.  On  the  Day  of  Atonement  |  which,  aa  we  shall 
see,  is  almost  always  in  the  writer's  thoughts  aa  ha 
refers  to  the  functions  of  the  high  priest)  the  "offer- 
ings "  would  consist  of  the  incense  and  of  the  "  meat- 
offerings "  connected  with  the  burnt -sacrifices  for  the 
day.  On  that  day  all  offerings,  as  well  aa  all  sacrificea, 
had  relation  to  "  sins." 

(2>  Who  can  have  compassion.  -Rather,  as  on* 
who  can  deal  gently  with  (or.  more  Mrxcilj,  feel  gentiw 
towards)  the  ignorant  and  erring,  because  .  .  .  Either 
apathy  or  undue  severity  in  regard  to  tranagrensioa 
would  disqualify  this  representative  of  men  to  God. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  sin  is  mildly  designated  hew, 
since  the  words  so  closely  resemble  those  which  occur 
in  chap.  iii.  10:  still  the" language  is  so  chosen  aa  to 
exclude  sinning  "  with  a  high  hand." 

(3)  To  be  closely  joined  with  verse  2  :  "  Is  compassed 
with  infirmity,  and  by  reason  thereof  is  hound  .  .  ." 
The  law  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  required  a  sin-offer- 
ing of  a  bullock  and  a  burnt-offering  of  a  ram  for  the 
high  priest  himself,  and  for  tbe  congregation  a  sin- 
offering  of  two  he-goats  and  a  burnt -offering  of  a 
ram.  Over  his  own  sin-offering  the  high  priest 
made  confession  of  sins,  first  for  himself  and  1 
household,  then  for  the  priests;  over  the  goat 
into  the  wilderness  the  sins  of  the  people 
confessed. 


Christ  learned  His  Obedience 


HEBEEWS,   V. 


by  the  Things  which  He  Suffered. 


by  reason  hereof  he  ought,  as  for 
the  people,  so  also  for  himself,  to 
offer  for  sins.  (4)  And  no  man  taketh 
this  honour  unto  himself,  but  he  that 
is  called  of  God,  as  was  Aaron.  (5)  So 
also  Christ  glorified  not  himself  to  be 
made  an  high  priest ;  but  he  that  said 
unto  him,  Thou  art  my  Son,  to  day 
have  I  begotten  thee.  (6)  As  he  saith 
also  in  another  place,  Thou  art  a  priest 


l  Or,  for  his  piety. 


for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec. 
<7)  Who  in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  when  he 
had  offered  up  prayers  and  supplications 
with  strong  crying  and  tears  unto  him 
that  was  able  to  save  him  from  death, 
and  was  heard  in  that  he  feared ; l 
<8)  though  he  were  a  Son,  yet  learned 
he  obedience  by  the  things  which  he 
suffered ;  ^  and  being  made  perfect,  he 
became  the  author  of  eternal  salvation 


(4)  But  he  that  is  called. — The  true  reading 
requires,  when  he  is  called.  "  Not  unto  himself  doth 
any  man  take  the  honour,  but  when  .  .  ." 

(5)  Christ. — Better,  the  Christ.  (See  chap.  iii.  14.) 
It  is  important  to  note  that  in  passages  of  the  Penta- 
teuch where  the  high  priest  receives  a  special  designa- 
tion (usually  "  the  priest "  is  sufficiently  distinctive) 
his  title  is  almost  always  "  the  anointed  priest."  Hence 
in  the  one  designation,  "  the  Christ,"  are  united 
the  two  testimonies  of  Scripture  which  follow.  He  is 
the  Anointed  King  (Ps.  ii.  7),  addressed  by  Jehovah 
as  His  Son  (see  Notes  on  chap.  i.  2, 4,  5) ;  by  the  same 
Jehovah  He  is  addressed  as  Priest  for  ever  after  the 
order  of  one  who  was  both  priest  and  king  (Ps.  ex.  4). 

(6)  Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever  .  .  .—On  Ps.  ex. 
see  the  Note  on  chap.  i.  13.  The  fourth  verse,  here 
quoted,  is  the  kernel  of  the  Psalm,  and  supplies  the 
theme  for  a  large  portion  of  this  Epistle,  especially  chap, 
vii.  As  the  promise  of  2  Sam.  vii.  was  the  prelude  to 
the  revelation  of  the  second  Psalm,  the  divine  declara- 
tion recorded  in  Ex.  xix.  6  may  have  prepared  the  way 
for  the  promise  of  Ps.  ex.  4.  The  king  of  Israel  was 
the  type  of  the  Son  of  David ;  and  in  the  consecrated 
people,  who,  had  they  been  faithful,  would  have  re- 
mained the  representatives  of  all  nations  oefore  Go^. 
was  dimly  foreshadowed  the  Anointed  Priest. 

(7, 8)  Who  in  the  days  of  his  flesh  .  .  —It  will 
be  observed  that,  of  the  two  essential  conditions  men- 
tioned in  verse  2  and  verse  4,  the  latter  is  first  taken  up 
in  its  application  to  Christ  (verses  5, 6).  This  verse  and 
the  next  correspond  to  the  general  thought  of  verses  1, 
2,  so  far  as  it  is  applicable  to  "  Him  who  knew  no  sin." 

The  following  rendering  will,  it  is  believed,  best  show 
the  meaning  of  these  two  important  verses,  and  the 
connection  of  the  several  parts :  Who,  in  the  days  of 
His  flesh,  having  with  a  strong  cry  and  tears  offered  up 
prayers  and  supplications  unto  Him  that  was  able  to  save 
Him  out  of  death,  and  having  been  heard  for  His  reve- 
rent fear,  though  He  was  a  son,  yet  learned  obedience  by 
the  things  which  He  suffered.  The  most  noticeable 
change  of  rendering  occurs  at  the  close  of  the  seventh 
verse ;  here  the  interpretation  given  by  all  the  Greek 
Fathers,  followed  in  most  of  our  English  versions  (and 
in  the  margin  of  the  Authorised  itself),  certainly 
deserves  the  preference  over  that  which,  through  the 
influence  of  Calvin  and  Beza,  found  its  way  into  the 
Genevan  Testament,  and  hence  into  the  Bishops'  Bible 
and  the  translation  of  1611.  The  word  rendered 
"  reverent  fear "  occurs  in  but  one  other  place  in  the 
New  Testament  (chap.  xii.  28) ;  but  the  kindred  verb 
and  adjective  are  found  in  chap.  xi.  7 ;  Luke  ii.  25 ; 
Acts  ii.  5 ;  viii.  2.  It  properly  denotes,  not  terror,  but  a 
cautious  foreseeing  fear,  opposed  alike  to  rashness  and 
to  cowardice  :  the  adjective,  which  is  always  rendered 
"  devout,"  is  fully  explained  in  the  Notes  on  Acts  ii.  5. 
No  word  could  be  more  suitable  where  the  relation  of 
the  Son  of  Man  to  His  "  God  and  Father  "  is  expressed ; 


and  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  find  any  other  word 
which  should  be  suitable  to  this  relation  and  yet  contain 
no  implication  of  sin  to  be  acknowledged  with  humility 
and  shame.  The  object  of  the  "  prayers  and  supplica- 
tions "  thus  heard  and  answered  is  implied  in  the  words 
"  unto  Him  that  was  able  to  save  Him  out  of  death." 
Not  "  from  death  :  "  the  Greek  words  may  have  that 
meaning,  but  it  is  not  their  most  natural  sense,  as  a 
comparison  of  other  passages  would  show.  The  prayer, 
we  are  persuaded,  was  not  that  death  might  be  averted, 
but  that  there  might  be  granted  deliverance  out  of 
death.  This  prayer  was  answered  :  His  death  was  the 
beginning  of  His  glory  (chap.  ii.  9).  It  may  indeed  be 
asked,  Could  such  a  prayer  be  offered  by  One  who 
knew  "  the  glory  that  should  follow  "  His  sufferings  ? 
In  a  matter  so  far  beyond  our  reasoning  it  is  most 
reverent  to  point  to  the  mystery  of  another  prayer 
(Matt.  xxvi.  39)  offered  by  Him  who  had  often  taught 
His  disciples  that  He  must  be  put  to  death  (Matt.  xvi. 
21).  Mark  the  striking  correspondence  between  the 
petition  thus  understood  and  St.  Peter's  quotation  of 
Ps.  xvi.  10  (Acts  ii.  24).  Some  of  the  expressions  in 
this  verse  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  writer's 
thought  is  resting  on  the  Agony  in  the  Garden  ;  but  the 
"strong  cry"  brings  before  us  the  Crucifixion  (Matt. 
xxvii.  46,  50),  and  the  words  of  Ps.  xxii.  1  lie  very 
near  the  thought  of  this  verse.  It  does  not  seem 
necessary  to  decide — we  may  doubt  whether  it  is 
possible,  and  whether  both  should  not  be  included.  The 
opening  words,  "  in  the  days  of  His  flesh  "  (comp.  chap. 
ii.  14 ;  John  i.  14 ;  1  Pet.  iii.  18),  would  certainly  seem 
to  favour  this  latter  view.  The  word  "  offered  "  must 
not  be  lightly  passed  over.  Of  frequent  occurrence  in 
this  Epistle,  in  every  case  except  one  (which  is  not  at 
all  in  point)  it  has  a  sacrificial  sense ;  it  seems  certain, 
therefore,  that  these  prayers — a  token  of  His  suffering, 
an  example  of  His  reverent  fear — are  included  in  the 
sacrifice  which  comprised  His  whole  life  and  death. 

(8)  Though  he  were  a  Son.— These  words  may 
be  connected  with  what  precedes  (implying  that  Hi- 
was  heard  for  His  reverent  fear,  not  because,  in  the  pre- 
eminent sense,  He  was  God's  Son) ;  but  they  are  still 
more  closely  joined  with  the  following  sentence. 
"  Though  He  was  a  Son,  He  learnt  His  obedience  by  the 
things  which  He  suffered."  "  The  disposition  of 
obedience  Jesus  possessed  before  He  suffered,  but  the 
proof  that  this  disposition  existed  must  be  shown  in 
deed ;  this  progress  from  the  disposition  to  the  deed  i  >i 
obedience  is  a  practical  learning  of  the  virtue  of  ol>e- 
dience  "  (Liinemann).  The  suffering  recorded  in  verse  7 
is  regarded  as  the  culmination  of  His  life  of  suffering. 

(9)  And  being  .  .  .—Rather,  and  having  been  vi<"l- 
perfect.  This  was  the  mode  in  which  He  who  "  glorified 
Him  to  be  made  High  Priest  "  (verse  5)  led  Him  into 
the  possession  of  this  office.  The  thought  of  this  verse 
and  the  last  is  closely  analogous  to  chap.  ii.  9.  10  (see 
Notes),  and  to  Phil.  ii.  6—13.     The  transition  from  the 
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but  go  on  nntofuU  growth. 


unto  all  them  that  obey  him ;  (10>  called  ' 

of  God  an  high  priest  after  the  order  of  j1  riJ£fknoexpe' 

Melchisedec. 

<UJ  Of  whom  we   have  many  things  | 

(  hap.  v.  li— vi.  *°  sav»  an<^  hard  to  be 
s.  complaint  of  uttered,  seeing  ye  are  dull 
.ofhi^adS  of  hearing..  <»>  For  when 
earnest  warn-  for  the  time  ye  ought 
to  be  teachers,  ye  have 
need  that  one  teach  you  again  which 
be  the  first  principles  of  the  oracles 
of  God  ;  and  are  become  such  as 
have  need  of  milk,  and  not  of  strong 


2  Or,  perfect 

,S  Or,  of  an  habit, 
or,  perfection. 


4  Or,  the  icord  of 
the  hii/iimiiui  of 
CJtrtit. 


meat.    (")  Tor    every   one    that    usfth 
milk    in    unskilful '  "  in     tin- 
righteousness  :     for     he    is    a    babe. 
{U>  But  strong  meat  belong,  th  t.. 
that  are  of  full   age,8  even  those  who 
by   reason  of  use3  have  their  senses 
exercised   to  discern    both    good 
evil. 

CHAPTER  VI.— (»)  Therefore  leaving 
the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Chi 
let  us  go  on  unto  perfection ;  not  la\  hg 
again  the  foundation  of  repent  a 


obedience  manifested  by  our  Lord  to  that  which  must 
be  rendered  by  all  who  seek  from  Him  salvation, 
strikingly  recalls  verses  8  and  12  of  the  last-named 
chapter.  He  presents  to  all  the  model  of  the  obedience 
to  be  rendered  to  Him,  and  through  Him  to  the  Father. 
"  Eternal "  salvation, — for  He  is  a  priest  "for  ever  " 
(verse  6).  On  the  connection  of  "  salvation  "  with  His 
priesthood,  see  the  Note  on  chap.  vii.  25. 

(10)  Called. — Rather,  addressed.  The  divine  words 
are,  "  Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever."  In  the  quotation 
from  the  Psalm,  "priest"  is  now  altered  into  "High 
Priest."  The  purport  remains  the  same;  or,  rather,  it 
is  by  this  change  of  word  that  the  meaning  of  the 
Psalm  is  fully  expressed.  This  repetition  of  the  words 
of  verse  6  at  the  close  of  the  paragraph  is  singularly 
impressive. 

At  this  point  the  course  of  the  argument  is  inter- 
rupted by  a  long  digression  (chaps,  v.  11 — vi.  20),  to 
which  the  writer  is  led  by  reflection  on  the  inability  of 
his  readers  to  receive  the  teaching  which  befits  their 
Christian  standing.  H,  however,  we  remember  the 
practical  aim  that  is  predominant  in  the  Epistle,  we 
can  hardly  call  tliis  a  digression,  so  powerfully  is  every 
portion  of  it  made  subservient  to  one  great  purpose. 

(U>  Of  whom.— Or,  of  which  (subject),  "Christ 
made  High  Priest  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek." 

Hard  to  be  uttered.— Rather,  hard  of  interpre- 
tation, seeing  ye  have  become  sluggish  in  hearing.  Their 
faculty  of  "  hearing "  had  once  been  acute,  and  then 
few  words  and  little  explanation,  even  on  such  a  sub- 
ject as  this,  would  have  sufficed ;  now  there  has  come 
upon  them  a  lack  of  interest,  and  with  this  a  want  of 
power. 

(12)  jpor  the  time. — Taking  into  account  the  time 
that  had  elapsed  since  they  became  Christians. 

Ye  have  need. — Literally,  ye  have  need  that  sortie 
one  teach  you  again  the  rudiments  of  the  beginning  of 
the  oracles  of  God  (Acts vii.  38;  Rom.  iii.  2;  1  Pet.iv. 
1 1  .  These  first  rudiments,  which  they  need  to  learn 
again  (but  which  he  himself  is  not  about  to  teach),  it 
may  seem  natural  to  identify  with  what  the  writer  in 
chap.  vi.  1  calls  "  the  doctrine  of  the  first  principles 
<»f  Christ.*  If,  however,  we  examine  the  usage  of  the 
New  Testament,  of  Philo,  and  of  other  writers,  we 
shrll  find  good  reason  for  regarding  "  the  oracles  of 
God  "  as  synonymous  with  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament.     (See  verse  13.) 

Of  strong  meat.— Better,  of  solid  food.  (See 
1  Cor.  iii.  2.) 

(l3>  The  change  of  expression  from  having  need  of 


milk  to  partaking  of  milk  (that  is,  making  it  the  sole 
food)  is  significant.  Those  who  are  addressed  had  hat 
interest  in  the  deeper  truths  of  Christianity,  those  truth* 
which  alone  expressed  and  explained  it  ^  BSSfSI  naturp. 
Their  temptation  apparently  was  towards  mingling  a 
rudimentary  Christian  doctrine  with  the  teaching  <>f 
the  synagogue.  Yielding  to  this  they  would  low  all 
real  knowledge  of  the  very  elements  of  Christian  truth, 
and  with  this  all  true  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament 
itself.  The  connection  between  this  vera©  ami  tin- 
last  may  probably  be,  Ye  have  come  to  need  milk,  for 
— making  it  by  choice  your  sole  food — ye  stand  telf. 
confessed  as  babes. 

Unskilful.— Rather,  without  experience.  The  ■  wi.nl 
of  righteousness "  evidently  must  signify  complete, 
properly-developed  Christian  teaching.  The  only  ques- 
tion is,  Why  is  this  particular  designation  eh- MS)f  I ■ 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  such  a  description  would 
be  natural  (see  especially  Rom.  i.  17;  ix.  31)]  but 
"  righteousness  "  is  not  the  direct  and  manif 
of  this  Epistle.  Still,  the  expressions  of  which  the  writer 
makes  use  in  chaps,  x.  38  and  xl  7.  together  with  the 
general  similarity  between  his  teaching  and  St.  Paid'?., 
go  very  far  towards  explaining  his  choice  of  this  special 
expression  as  descriptive  of  the  religion  of  ChrN- 
like  manner  another  phrase,  "  law  of  liberty,"  is  charac- 
teristic of  St.  James. 

(W)  Strong  meat.— "Solid  food  Mongs  to  full- 
grown  men."  If  they  occupied  themselves  with  the 
rudiments  alone,  their  spiritual  sense*  could  «**** 
trained  by  use  (or,  habit)  in  distinguishing  between 
good  and  evil,  truth  and  falsehood,  in  the  various 
systems  of  teaching  which  men  offered  as  the  doctrine 
of  Christ. 

VI. 

(i)  Therefore.— Since  "  for  the  time  ye  on:, 
be  teachers,"  but  have  so  perilously  sunk  down  into  the 
lower  state  of  Christian  knowledge  and  experience. 

The  principles  of  the  doctrine.- Rat  her.  the 
doctrine  of  the  first  principles  ™«  ^W??"£? 
literal  meaning  of  the  Greek,  «*•«*"*  */'*«  *£"£2£ 
Comp.chap.  v.  12.  "  the  rudiments  of  the  first  pnasiplSS 
of  the  oracles  of  God."  ,        . 

Let  us  go  on.-Better,  lei  us  pre*  onvard.  -  fc 
perfection.  There  is  an  urgency  in  th^wo™^pjT'L" 
missed  by  the  ordinary  rendering  The  word  per 
fection"  (teleiotes)  answers  to  that  ™^  Ug 
grown  "  (teleios)  in  the  pweding  verse  and  eipWJSW 
maturity,  fulness  of  growth.  There  the  <™^*  » 
wl^babes,"  ^  the  whole  context  relates  toChn-gJ 
nltruction-the  elementary  and  the  complete.    Th. 
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First  Principles  of  Christ. 


dead  works,  and  of  faith  toward  God,  j 
W  of  the  doctrine  of  baptisms,  and  of  j 


laying  on  of  hands,  and  of  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  and  of  eternal  judgment. 


closeness  of  the  connection  would  seem  to  show  that 
the  same  meaning  must  be  intended  here  also  :  "  Let 
us — I,  as  your  teacher,  leading1  you  on  with  me — press 
on  to  maturity  of  Christian  knowledge."  But  if  what 
precedes  makes  this  reference  clear,  the  following 
verses  show  not  less  clearly  that  teaching  and  learning 
are  not  alone  in  the  writer's  thoughts.  The  relation 
between  verses  3  and  4  proves  that,  as  is  natural,  he 
assumes  a  necessary  union  between  learning  and  prac- 
tice :  indeed,  the  connection  between  immaturity  of 
apprehension  of  Christian  truth  and  the  danger  of 
apostasy  is  a  thought  present  throughout  the  Epistle. 
Hence,  though  the  direct  meaning  of  "leaving  the 
doctrine  of  the  beginning "  is  ceasing  to  speak  of 
elementary  truths,  there  is  included  the  further  thought 
of  passing  away  from  that  region  of  spiritual  life  to 
which  those  must  belong  who  choose  the  "milk"  of  the 
Christian  word  as  their  sole  sustenance. 

Not  laying  again  the  foundation.— Better,  a 
foundation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  particulars 
which  follow  are  intended  to  illustrate  the  nature  of 
the  elementary  teaching  which  will  not  be  taken  up  in 
this  Epistle.  It  will  be  observed  (1)  that  there  is  no 
disparagement  of  these  subjects  of  teaching.  They 
belong  to  the  foundation;  but  neither  teachers  nor 
learners  must  occupy  themselves  with  laying  a  founda- 
tion again  and  again.  (2)  That  the  subjects  here 
specified  are  not  in  themselves  distinctively  Christian. 
One  and  all  they  belonged  to  the  ancient  faith,  though 
each  one  became  more  or  less  completely  transformed 
when  Jesus  was  received  as  the  Messiah.  Hence  these 
were  literally  first  principles  to  the  Hebrew  Christian. — 
amongst  the  truths  first  taught  and  most  readily 
received.  We  have  many  indications,  both  within  and 
without  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament,  that  the 
tendency  of  Jewish  converts  was  to  rest  satisfied  with 
this  class  of  truths. 

Repentance  from  dead  works.—  Of  "  dead 
works  "  we  read  again  in  chap.  ix.  14,  "  shall  purge  our 
conscience  from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God " 
(see  Note).  The  meaning  cannot  be  "  works  that  bring 
death,"  as  some  have  supposed ;  rather,  works  in  which 
there  is  no  principle  of  life,  wrought  by  those  who  are 
"alienated  from  the  life  of  God"  (Eph.  iv.  18),  in 
whom  there  is  not  the  spirit  of  "  fife  in  Christ  Jesus." 
The  law,  indeed,  promised  that  the  man  who  should  do 
"  its  statutes  and  judgments  "  should  find  life  in  them 
(Lev.  xviii.  5,  quoted  in  Gal.  iii.  12) ;  but  even  these 
works  are  "  dead,"  for  no  man  can  show  more  than 
partial  obedience,  and  the  law  exacts  the  whole.-  The 
first  step  toward  Christianity  involved  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  this  truth,  and  the  separation  by  repentance 
from  all  "  dead  works."  On  the  importance  assigned 
to  repentance  in  the  Jewish  creed  little  need  be  said. 
The  teaching  of  the  prophets  (Ezek.  xviii.,  et  al.)  is  faith- 
fully reflected  in  the  sayings  preserved  in  the  Talmud : 
"  The  perfection  of  wisdom  is  repentance  ;  "  "  Bepent- 
ance  obtains  a  respite  until  the  Day  of  Atonement 
completes  the  atonement ;  "  "  Without  repentance  the 
world  could  not  stand." 

Faith  toward  God.— Rather,  faith  upon  God. 
(Comp.  Acts  xvi.  31 ;  Rom.  iv.  5.)  The  Hebrew  doctrine 
of  faith  connected  itself  closely  with  a  cardinal  passage 
of  prophecy  (Habak.  ii.  4),  "  the  just  shall  live  by  his 
faith ;  "  and  there  is  a  Jewish  saying  that  on  this  one 
precept  rest  "  all  the  six  hundred  and  thirteen  com- 


mandments of  the  Law/'  (See  the  Note  on  chap.  x.  38, 
and  the  Excursus  on  Rom.  i.  17,  Vol.  II.,  p.  274.> 
This  faith  became  new  and  living  when  the  Jew  be- 
fieved  in  God  through  Jesus  the  Christ  ( John  xiv.  1 ; 
1  Pet.  i.  21).  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  it  is  of 
repentance  and  faith  as  a  foundation,  not  as  belonging 
to  later  Christian  experience,  that  the  writer  speaks. 

(2)  Of  the  doctrine  of  baptisms. — The  meaning 
of  these  words  has  been  much  controverted.  The  order 
of  the  Greek  has  been  thought  to  require  the  rendering 
baptisms  of  doctrine  (or,  teaching) ;  and  it  has  been 
belieA'ed  that  the  writer  in  this  manner  seeks  to  charac- 
terise Christian  baptism  as  contrasted  witli  the  Jewish 
lustrations.  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  "  baptising  them  .  .  . 
teaching  them,"  is  often  quoted  in  favour  of  this 
view.  The  whole  question  of  baptism  amongst  the 
Jews  of  the  Apostolic  age  is  full  of  difficulty,  since  the 
first  references  to  the  rite  in  connection  with  proselytes 
belong  to  a  much  later  date.  But,  waiving  this,  we 
must  surely  regard  it  as  most  unlikely  that  the  baptism 
specifically  Christian  would  be  marked  as  "  baptism  of 
teaching."  Teaching  would  rather  be  the  point  of  re- 
semblance than  the  point  of  contrast  between  the- 
Jewish  and  the  Christian  rite.  We  must,  therefore, 
adhere  to  the  ordinary  view.  The  word  doctrine,  or 
teaching,  seems  to  be  introduced  in  order  to  avoid  the 
ambiguity  which  would  lie  in  the  words,  "  a  foundation 
of  repentance,  faith,  baptism,"  &c. ;  not  a  doctrine,  but 
the  repetition  of  a  rite  might  seem  to  be  intended. 
But  what  are  we  to  understand  by  teaching  regarding 
baptisms  ?  Both  the  word  itself  and  the  use  of  the 
plural  are  remarkable.  The  word  (which  is  not  the 
ordinary  term  baptisma,  but  baptismus)  occur?  in 
chap.  ix.  10,  Mark  vii.  4,  in  the  plural,  and  in  Col. 
ii.  12  in  the  singular;  in  the  last  of  these  pass 
it  denotes  Christian  baptism,  but  in  the  others  the 
ceremonial  ivashings  of  the  Jews.  We  must  not 
forget  the  importance  which  of  right  belonged  to 
these  washings  in  the  Levitical  law,  as  one  of  the 
appointed  modes  of  removing  that  uncleanness  which 
excluded  from  every  sacred  place.  The  baptism  of 
John  attached  itself  to  passages  in  the  Scriptures  in 
which  this  symbol  was  taken  up  by  the  prophets  with 
profound  spiritual  application  (Ezek.  xxxvi..  et  al.).  Both 
John's  baptism  and  that  of  Christ,  therefore,  would. 
from  the  Hebrew  point  of  view,  be  "washings"  :  and 
the  teaching  which  every  new  convert  must  receive 
would  include  instruction  on  the  symbolical  purifica- 
tions of  the  Old  Covenant  and  the  New.  (See  the 
interesting  Notes  in  Vol.  II.  on  Acts  xviii.  24, 
xix.  4.) 

And  of  laying  on  of  hands.— This  ceremony  is 
repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  also  in 
the  New.  Besides  the  sacrificial  use  of  the  symbol,  we 
find  imposition  of  hands  connected  with  blessing  G«*« 
xlviii.  14;  Matt.  xix.  13,  et  al);  with  works  of  healing 
(2  Kings  v.  11 ;  Mark  viii.  23  ;  xvi.  18,  et  al);  with  ordi- 
nation (Num.  xxvii.  18 ;  Dent,  xxxiv.  9 ;  1  Tim.  iv.  14. 
etal);  and  with  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Acts  viii. 
17;  xix.  6).  In  every  case  the  figure  denotes  either* 
transfer,  or  the  communication  of  a  gift  from  (or, 
through  the  medium  of)  the  person  who  lays  his  hands 
upon  another.  Neither  transfer  of  guilt,  nor  blessing. 
nor  miracle  can  be  in  point  here  ;  nor  is  it  conceivable 
that  ordination  could  be  referred  to  in  such  a  context. 
As  the  passages  quoted  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
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(3)  And  this  will  we  do,  if  God  permit. 
W  For  it  is  impossible  for  those  who 
were  once  enlightened,  and  have  tasted 
of  the   heavenly  gift,  and  were   made 


partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  <s>  and 
have  tasted  the  good  word  of  God,  and 
the  powers  of  the  world  to  conn-, 
they  shall   fall   away,   to   renew    t 


agree  with  this  in  closely  connecting  the  rite  with  bap- 
tism, we  can  have  little  doubt  that  the  meaning  in  all  is 
substantially  the  same.  The  believers  in  Samaria  had 
been  baptised  by  Philip ;  when  Peter  and  John  came, 
they  "  prayed  for  them  that  they  might  receive  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  then  laid  they  their  hands  on  them,  and 
they  received  the  Holy  Ghost."  In  the  second  case, 
which  in  other  respects  is  similar  (whether  Paul  himself 
baptised,  or  not,  we  are  not  informed),  there  is  reference 
to  the  special  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which  were 
bestowed  :  "  they  spake  with  tongues  and  prophesied." 
There  seems  no  reason  for  believing  that  there  was  a 
designed  connection  between  the  imposition  of  hands 
and  the  bestowal  of  miraculous  powers ;  such  imposition 
was  rather  the  recognised  symbol  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  those  who  were  baptised  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  in  whatever  manner  the  Spirit  might  be 
pleased  to  work  in  those  who  received  His  influence. 
The  early  Church  naturally  retained  the  rite,  making 
it  the  complement  or  adjunct  of  baptism ;  whilst  the 
one  symbolised  the  putting  away  of  sin,  the  other  was 
the  emblem  of  the  reception  of  new  spiritual  life. 
Historical  testimonies  extend  as  far  back  as  Tertullian 
(a.d.  200) :  "  Then  the  hand  is  laid  on,  calling  for  and 
inviting  the  Holy  Spirit."  To  trace  the  relation  between 
this  imposition  of  hands  and  the  later  practice  of  con- 
firmation would  lead  us  beyond  our  limits. 

The  two  points  which  remain  do  not  require  an  ex- 
tended notice.  We  know  (Acts  xxiii.  8)  that,  though 
the  Sadducees  denied  that  there  was  any  resurrection  of 
the  dead  (and  the  Alexandrian  philosophy  seems  to 
have  held  only  the  immortality  of  the  soul),  yet  by  the 
most  influential  amongst  Jewish  teachers  this  doctrine 
was  held  and  enforced,  as  indeed  it  was  plainly  taught 
in  their  Scriptures  (Dan.  xii.  2).  On  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  resurrection — whether  it  would  be  uni- 
versal, and  whether  it  would  precede  or  follow  the 
Messianic  age — varying  opinions  prevailed.  Nor  were 
the  Pharisees  less  clear  in  their  teaching  of  a  future 
"  judgment,"  the  reward  of  which  should  be  "  eternal " 
bliss  for  the  godly,  punishment  for  the  sinners  in  Israel 
and  for  Israel's  enemies.     These  doctrines,  then,  would 

?lace  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  convert  to  the 
Christian  faith.  Instead  of  vagueness  and  discordant 
opinion  he  now  received  a  clear  statement  of  truth  :  the 
Messiah,  Jesus,  in  whom  he  has  placed  his  trust,  will 
judge  the  world ;  and  of  this  God  has  given  a  pledge 
"  in  that  He  hath  raised  Him  from  the  dead "  (Acts 
xvii.  31).  It  is  noteworthy  that,  of  the  four  particulars 
which  are  mentioned  after  repentance  and  faith,  two 
relate  to  the  commencement  and  two  to  "the  last 
things  "  of  the  Christian  life. 

(3)  And  this  will  we  do,  if  God  permit.— 
There  may  be  some  with  whom  it  will  be  impossible 
for  him  thus  to  press  on  to  maturity  of  teaching  and  of 
Christian  experience.  There  is  a  case  excepted  by  God 
Himself  from  all  efforts  of  the  Christian  teacher;  in 
this  case,  though  nothing  can  avail  except  the  laying  of 
a  new  foundation  of  repentance,  God  has  appointed  no 
agencies  by  which  such  foundation  can  be  laid. 

d)  For  it  is  impossible  for  those  .  .  .—The 
connection  of  thought  has  been  already  explained  (verse 
3) ;  the  general  meaning  will  be  examined  below  (verse  6). 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  greater  part  of  this  long  sentence 


is  dependent  on  the  word  "  renew  "  in  verse  6\  "  It  i* 
impossible  to  renew  again  unto  repentance  those  who 
were  once,"  &c. 

Those   who  were   once  enlightened. 
metaphor  is  introduced  again  in  chap,  x. 
there  nor  here  does  the  context  contain  any  n>.' 
expansion  of  the  figure.     In  that  passage  I 
is  applied  generally  to  all  who  are  addn— 
eludes  everything  that  was  involved  in  the  reception  of 
the  Christian  faith.     This  inclusive  application 
term  (familiar  from  prophecy,  from  our   I 
words,  from  Apostolic  usage;  see  Acta  xx\ 
i.  18;  1  Pet.  ii.  9)  throws  light  on  tin-  const 
the  verse  before  us.     As  the  words  stand  in  the  Autho- 
rised  version,  "  enlightened "  is  but   the  fir-t  ta 
a  series ;  but  it  is  far  more  probable  that  the  clauses 
which  follow  should  be  regarded  as  ex  plana  ton 
enlightenment   itself:   "...   those  who  were  one* 
enlightened,  having  both  tasted  .  .  v*nd  been  madr 
partakers  .  .  .  and  tasted  .  .  ." 

Tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift.— On  the  first  word 
see  the  Note  on  chap.  ii.  9.  From  the  clear  parallelism 
which  exists  between  these  verses  and  chap.  ii.  U — 5  we 
may  infer  that  the  "  salvation  "  offered  in  the  gospel 
(chap.  ii.  3)  is  intended  by  this  "  gift."  It  is  a  gift 
which  belongs  to  heaven  (comp.  chap.  i.  14),  bestowed 
by  Him  from  whom  has  come  the  "heavenly  calling" 
(chaps,  iii.  1;  ii.  10).  The  following  words  at  ones 
recall  chap.  ii.  4,  "gifts  (distributions)  of  th< 
Ghost." 

(5)  Tasted  the  good  word  of  God.— There  is  t 
change  of  construction  in  the  Greek  which  suggests 
that  the  words  rather  mean,  tasted  that  God's  u 
good, — tasted  the  excellence  of  God's  word,  and  of  the 
powers,  &c.  God's  word  was  "spoken  through  the 
Lord"  (chap.  ii.  3);  the  Hebrew  Christians  had 

and  received  this  word,  and  had  proved  for  themselves 
its  excellence.     (Comp.  1  Pet.  ii.  3.) 

Powers    of  the   world   to    come.— Literally. 
poivers   of  a  coming  (or,  future)  age.    As  has  been 
before  remarked,  the  last  word  is  different  from  that 
which  we  find  in  chap.  ii.  -r>.  the  one  relating  to  time 
the  other  to  the  world  as  inhabited  by  man.     I\-rhap« 
we  may  say  that  this  is  the  only  difference  ;  the  same 
future  is  contemplated  in  both  places,  namely,  the  age 
of  the  Messianic  reign.     We  have  seen  (see  ch« 
that  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  Church  little  .. 
was  taken  of  the  period  separating  the  pre-Cl 
age  from  that  of  the  full  manifestation  of  the  kingdom 
of   God;    the   "powers"  rce.   ..<!  from  God  by  those 
who  believed  (chap.  ii.  4)  Itelongcd  to  no  earthly  state, 
but  were  as  tmlv  anticipations  of  a  future  ■  ■. 
as  was   the   "  heavenly    gift "   an   anticipation 
"heavenly  fatherland"  (chap.  xi.  161 

(6)  If  they  shall  fall  away. -Rather 

fell  away.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ordinary  trans- 
lation  LT  altogether  incorrect,  the  Creek  admitting  of 
one  rendering  onlv.  At  the  same  time  the  suspicion 
sometimes  expressed  that  this  is  one  of  the  (vcrj -lew 
instances  in  which  our  translators  hare  been  misled  by 
dogmatic  bias  seems  altogether  unfounded .  On  tracing 
back  the  translation  we  find  it  d  n  the  Genevan 

versions,  in  which  the  influence  of  Calvin  wdBeaw 
predominant,   but  to  Erasmus,  Luther,  and  Tyndale. 
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We  hope  better  things  of  you. 


again  unto  repentance ;  seeing  they 
crucify  to  themselves  the  Son  of  God 
afresh,  and  put  him  to  an  open  shame. 
(7)  Yot  the  earth  which  drinketh  in  the 
rain  that  cometh  oft  upon  it,  and  bring- 
eth  forth  herbs  meet  for  them  by1  whom 
it  is  dressed,  receiveth  blessing  from 
God :  <8)  but  that  which  beareth  thorns 


1  Or,  for. 


and  briars  is  rejected,  and  is  nigh  unto 
cursing ;  whose  end  is  to  be  burned. 

(9)  But,  beloved,  we  are  persuaded 
better  things  of  you,  and  ChaP.  vi.  9-12. 
things  that  accompany  His  hope  of 
salvation,  though  we  thus  better  things. 
speak.  (10)  For  God  is  not  unrighteous  to 
forget  your  work  and   labour  of  love, 


The  contrast  with  the  preceding  description  is  pre- 
sented in  the  fewest  possible  words.  The  successive 
clauses  have  shown  that  all  the  marks  of  the  divine 
working  in  and  with  His  word  (chap.  ii.  4)  have  been 
found  in  these  men,  who,  notwithstanding,  "  fell  away." 

To  renew  them  again.— A  second  time  to  make 
"  the  old  "  into  a  "  new  man."  In  this  place  "renew  " 
is  distinctly  used  in  reference  to  the  action  of  man. 
Similarly,  by  the  side  of  1  Pet.  i.  3,  "  God  .  .  .  who 
hath  begotten  us,"  we  may  set  St.  Paul's  words  to  the 
Corinthians,  "  In  Christ  Jesus  I  have  begotten  you; "  so 
also  St.  Paul  can  say,  "  Let  us  cleanse  ourselves  from 
all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit ;  "  and  St.  James 
can  speak  of  a  man's  saving  a  soul  from  death.  In 
these  and  the  many  other  examples  of  a  similar  kind 
there  is  no  thought  of  human  power  acting  by  itself, 
but  of  the  human  appropriation  of  divine  power,  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The 
verse  before  us  is  often  read  as  an  assertion  that  men 
who  have  thus  fallen  cannot  be  renewed ;  and  therefore 
it  is  the  more  necessary  to  lay  stress  on  the  simple 
meaning  of  the  words,  as  relating  neither  to  the 
absolute  power  of  God,  nor  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Christian  teacher  in  unassisted  human  strength,  but  to 
the  economy  of  God's  spiritual  kingdom,  in  which 
Christ's  servants  achieve  every  great  result  by  claiming 
.and  obtaining  the  "  fellow -working  "  of  their  Lord. 

Seeing  they  crucify.— The  apostasy  was  indicated 
by  a  single  word;  these  added  clauses  describe  the 
depth  of  the  fall,  whilst  they  explain  the  futility  of  all 
effort  towards  recovering  the  fallen.  Both  the  writer 
and  his  readers  knew  well  what  was  involved  in  "  falling 
away  "  in  such  a  case  as  this.  To  go  back  to  Judaism 
implied  an  acceptance  of  all  that  Jews  had  said  and 
done  against  the  Son  of  God,  a  return  to  the  bitter 
hate  cherished  by  the  falling  nation  against  the 
Crucified,  a  repetition  in  spirit  of  all  that  Pharisees 
had  done,  and  without  the  palliation  of  ignorance ;  for 
the  highest  evidence  for  Christianity — that  of  true  and 
deep  Christian  experience — had  been  given  to  them. 
Again,  the  words  used  clearly  describe  a  continuing 
state.  Not  the  punishment  for  a  past  act,  but  the 
hopelessness  of  an  existing  state,  is  brought  before  us 
here.  It  is  therefore  of  those  who,  with  a  distinct 
conviction  of  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus,  have  delibe- 
rately joined  His  foes,  unite  in  denouncing  Him  as  a 
"deceiver"  (Matt,  xxvii.  63),  rejoice  in  His  shame, 
and  thus  "for  themselves  crucify  a  second  time  the 
Son  of  God,"  that  the  writer  says,  "  It  is  impossible  to 
renew  them  again  unto  repentance." 

That  this  impossibility  relates  to  the  action  of  man 
is  shown  very  clearly  by  the  writer's  words  in  verse  3, 
"  This  will  wo  do  if  God  permit ;  .  .  .  .  for  it  is  im- 
possible." He  is  ready  to  lead  his  readers  on  with 
him — unless,  indeed,  he  is  addressing  any  whom  no 
man  can  thus  lead.  In  that  case  the  means  which  God 
has  appointed  have  no  application;  such  wilful  and 
persistent  hardening  of  heart  must  be  left  with  Him. 

The  perplexity  and  trouble  of  mind  to  which  these 


verses  have  given  rise  will  furnish  an  apology  for  the 
length  of  these  remarks.  It  is  a  true  Christian  instinct 
that  has  protested  against  the  misuse  of  this  passage 
by  men  who  have  doubted  whether  those  who,  after 
receiving  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  fall  under  temp- 
tation, can  again  receive  forgiveness ;  but  the  difficulty 
has  been  met  by  hazardous  expedients.  Some  have 
denied  that  verses  4  and  5  necessarily  describe 
real  Christian  experience.  By  others  it  has  been  held 
that  "  impossible  "  was  not  intended  to  express  more 
than  the  great  difficulty  of  the  attempt ;  others,  again, 
have  believed  that  in  verse  6  the  writer  brings  before 
us  a  supposed  case  only,  one  that  cannot  really  occur. 
The  passage,  together  with  chap.  x.  26 — 29,  Matt.  xii. 
32,  1  John  v.  16  (see  the  Notes),  occupied  an  important 
place  in  early  controversies,  as  those  of  the  Moutanists 
and  Novatians,  who  refused  absolution  to  those  who, 
after  baptism — or,  in  the  language  of  the  early  Church, 
after  "  illumination  "  (verse  4) — fell  into  heinous  sin. 

(7)  For  the  earth. — Rather,  For  land  which  has 
drunk  in.  Land  which  not  only  receives  but  also 
drinks  in  abundance  of  rain  (Deut.  xi.  11),  in  such  a 
climate  as  is  here  thought  of,  must  either  "  bring  forth 
herbage  "  or  be  condemned  as  irretrievably  barren. 

By  whom  it  is  dressed.— Rather,  for  xuhom  it  is 
also  tilled.  This  clause  is  added  to  show  that  nothing 
is  wanting  on  the  part  of  the  owner  or  of  the  tillers  of 
the  land. 

Receiveth  blessing  from  G-od.— Receives  as  a 
reward  a  share  in  the  blessing  which  God  pronounces 
on  the  fruitful  earth,  resulting  in  increased  fertility 
(Gen.  xxvii.  27 ;  xlix.  25 ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  13).  In  the 
application  of  the  parable,  God  is  the  owner  of  the 
land,  men  the  tillers ;  men  also  are  "  God's  field " 
(1  Cor.  iii.  9),  who  bring  forth  fruit  unto  God. 

(8)  But  that  which  beareth.— Rather,  But  if  it 
bear  thorns  and  briars  it  is  rejected.  We  are  told  that 
the  presence  of  briars  (i.e.,  caltrops)  is  a  sure  evidence 
of  a  poor  soil,  on  which  labour  will  be  wasted.  The 
words  are  partially  a  quotation  from  Gen.  iii.  18.  The 
change  of  translation  here  is  important ;  if  that  very 
land,  which  has  drunk  in  the  abundant  rain  and  lias 
received  careful  culture  still  prove  unfruitful,  it  is 
rejected.  Man  can  do  no  more ;  and  the  curse  of 
God  is  "  near " ;  its  end  is  "  for  burning."  The 
explanation  of  the  last  words  is  probably  found  in 
Deut.  xxix.  23,  which  speaks  of  the  land  of  Sodom 
which  God  overthrew,  which  "is  brimstone  and  salt 
and  burning."  The  connection  between  these  two 
verses  and  the  preceding  passages  is  obvious.  In  the 
case  of  the  apostates  there  described,  man  is  helpless  ; 
God's  curse  is  near.  But,  as  Chrysostom  says,  in  this 
very  word  there  is  mercy;  "  the  end"  is  not  yet  come. 

(9)  Better  things.— Literally,  the  better  things; 
that  is,  the  alternative  spoken  of  in  verse  7.  He  lias  not 
written  in  despair,  but  for  warning  only ;  believing  that 
to  them  belongs,  not  the  state  which  is  "  nigh  unto  a 
curse,"  but  that  which  borders  on  salvation  (chap.  v.  9). 

UO)  In  expressing  the  ground  of  his  hope  he  does 
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which  ye  have  shewed  toward  his  name, 
in  that  ye  have  ministered  to  the  saints, 
and  do  minister.  <n)  And  we  desire  that 
every  one  of  you  do  shew  the  same 
diligence  to  the  full  assurance  of  hope 
unto  the  end :  (^  that  ye  be  not  sloth- 
ful, but  followers  of  them  who  through 
faith  and  patience  inherit  the  promises. 
Chap.  vi.  13—  (13)  For  when  God  made 
20.  Encourage-  promise  to  Abraham,  be- 
ment.  Thepro-  x  ■,  ■■ -,  , 

mise  and  oath  cause   he  could  swear  by 

of  God.  no    greater,  he   sware   by 

himself,  <u)  saying,  Surely  blessing  I  will 


1  Gr.      intorpoted 

himself    by     an 
oatk. 


bless  thee, and  multiplying  I  will  multi- 
plythee.  W  And  so,  after  he  had  pati. 
endured, he obtaim-d  thfpn.ini*.-.    16»For 
men  verily  swear  bjthe  greater]  ai 
oath  for  confirmation  jg  to  th.-m  an 
of  all  strife.    <»>  Wherein  God,  wilKny 
more  abundantly  to  shew  unto  fcfcl  heirs 
of  promise  the  immutability  of  his  - 
sel,  confirmed  it  by  an  oath : l  <w>  tli: 
two  immutable  things,  in  wliii-h  it  was 
impossible  for  God  to  li.\  w.-  might  have 
a  strong  consolation,  who  have  fled  for 
refuge  to  lay  hold  upon  the  hope  set 


not  directly  say,  "  For  I  have  heard  of  your  fruitful- 
ness ; "  he  implies  this,  and  then,  in  accordance  with 
the  parable  of  verse  7,  he  declares  that  God  will  surely 
bestow  the  promised  reward.  Herein  lies  his  hope. 
Man's  work  cannot  in  itself  merit  reward  from  God, 
but  (1  John  i.  9)  the  righteous  God  cannot  neglect  His 
own  promise  and  law  that  such  works  shall  receive 
reward. 

Your  work  and  labour  of  love. — The  best  MSS. 
omit  "  labour ': ;  so  that  the  words  run  thus  :  to  forget 
your  work,  and  the  love  which  ye  showed  toward  His 
name.  The  "fruit"  consisted  in  brotherly  love,  but  it 
was  offered  unto  God  (verse  7) ;  the  bond  ot  brotherhood 
was  the  joint  relation  to  "  His  name"  (chap.  ii.  10).  With 
the  last  words  compare  Rom.  xv.  26,  31. 

(U)  Full  assurance. — Rather,  fulness  (full  pro- 
ductiveness) of  hope  (chap.  x.  22).  His  desire  is  that 
the  zeal  which  they  have  manifested  in  works  of  love 
may  be  directed  toward  the  attainment  of  the  full 
harvest  of  Christian  hope — may  be  shown  until  the  very 
end  (chap.  iii.  6,  14). 

(12)  That  ye  be  not  slothful.— Rather,  that  ye 
become  not  sluggish.  The  same  word  is  used  as  in 
■chap.  v.  11,  there  applied  to  apprehension  of  truth, 
here  to  the  Christian  hope  and  life ;  if  the  truth  be  not 
welcomed,  there  will  be  no  vigour  in  the  life. 

Followers.— Better,  imitators.  (Comp.  chap.  xiii.  7 ; 
1  Cor.  xi.  1,  et  al.).  They  are  not  the  first  to  whom 
"  hope  "  has  been  given,  and  who  have  needed  zeal  that 
they  might  not  fail  of  their  hope.  As  in  chap.  xi.  the 
writer  appeals  to  precursors  of  faith,  so  here  of  hope  ; 
to  men  who.  having  lived  in  hope,  passed  to  the  actual 
possession  of  the  promised  blessings  by  means  of  faith 
j  which  accepted  and  clung  to  the  promise)  and  patience. 
The  last  word  is  not  that  which  occurs  in  the  similar 
exhortation  in  chap.  x.  36.  That  is  a  brave  endurance ; 
this  is  the  word  usually  rendered  "  long-suffering," 
which  here  and  in  Jas.  v.  7  signifies  patient  waiting. 

(13)  The  connection  seems  to  be  this :  "  You,  like 
them,  have  promises — promises  to  which  God  has  given 
all  possible  certainty ;  you,  like  them,  can  attain  the 
fulfilment  only  through  faith  and  patient  waiting." 

For  when  God  made  promise.— It  is  better  to 
follow  the  words  literally,  For  when  to  Abraham  God 
had  made  promise.  Abraham  is  chosen  for  special 
mention  as  the  most  illustrious  example  of  those  who 
"  inherit  the  promises "  (comp.  John  viii.  58) ;  also 
because  (1)  the  assurance  given  to  him  was  confirmed 
by  oath ;  and  (2)  in  it  lay  included  the  promise  of  the 
Christ.  The  promises  made  to  Abraham  were  essen- 
tially one,  with  various  parts  progressively  fulfilled.  It 
seems  likely  that,  though  the  next  verse  is  quoted  from 


Gen.    xxii.  17,    the  writer  also   lias   in    mind  ("had 
promised  ")  Gen.  xii.  3,  and  especially  Gen 

(1*)  Saying.— The  words  of  the  aaftft  itself.  "By 
myself  have  I  sworn,  saith  the  Lord"  [Qm.  xxii  !•.'. 
are  not  repeated,  because  they  are  almast  identical  with 
the  writer's  own  words  introducing  the  citation 
(verse  13).  It  will  be  observed  that  one  change  i» 
made — in  the  last  word;  for  in  Genesis  we  read,  "Twill 
multiply  thy  seed."  The  alteration  may  bo  mad--  {•■: 
brevity,  as  the  quotation  is  abridged ;  but  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  effect  of  it  is  to  direct  greater  attention 
to  the  first  words,  and  to  fix  the  thought  on  tin- 
blessing  promised  to  Abraham  himself. 

(is)  And  so,  after  he  had  patiently  endured. 
Better,  and  thus  (thus  being  in  possession  of  the 
promise  and  the  oath  of  God),  having  patiently  waited 
(verse  12)  he  obtained  the  promise — the  promined  gift. 
Though  some  portions  of  the  promise  received  a  partial 
accomplishment  during  Abraham's  life,  it  is  not  t hi*  that 
the  writer  has  in  -view.    (See  verse  12,  and  chap,  x 

(16)  And  an  oath  for  confirmation.— Rat  lwr.  and 
of  every  dispute  in  their  case  the  oath  is  an  end  (in  final  l 
to  settle  the  matter. 

(17)  Wherein.— Since  this  is  the  case. 

Of  promise.— Rather,  of  the  promise.  The  promise 
made  to  Abraham  was  substantially  and  really  (see 
verse  13)  that  which  embraced  all  Messianic  hope  ;  of 
this  promise  not  Abraham's  sons  only,  but  all  "  they 
which  are  of  faith  "  (Gal.  iii.  7.  89  .  Abraham's  spiritual 
seed,  are  the  heirs.  In  an  Epistle  so  distinctly  Pauline 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  this  interpretation. 

Confirmed  it  by  an  oath.— Literally.  meiimUd 
with  an  oath.  When  a  man  confirms  a  promise  or  decla- 
ration to  another  by  solemn  appeal  to  God.  between  the 
two  God  is  Mediator.  Condescending  to  Baa*!  weak- 
ness, that  the  certainty  may  be  "  more  abundant 
thus  confirms  His  word,  at  once  the  Promiser  and  the 
Mediator:  God  the  Promiser  (if  we  may  so  speak  1 
makes  appeal  to  God  the  HwBW  and  Witneea  of  the 
oath.  We  cannot  doubt,  as  we  read  this  whole  iiamge. 
that  there  is  a  special  reason  for  the  cmphaM*  thus  laid 
on  God's  oath  to  Abraham.  The  writer  dwells  on  th» 
confirmation  of  the  divine  word  of  pn.inix*.  not  me™*/ 
because  it  is  the  first  recorded  in  -•«•  r.  'i  hiKtory,  hot 
because  he  has  in  thought  the  declaration  ot  Pa.  ex.  4. 
To  this  as  yet  he  makes  no  tnfctwwo :  though  he  has 
quoted  from  the  verse  repeatedly,  it  has  been  with- 
out mention  of  the  divine  oath :  but  throughout .the 
section  before  us  he  is  preparing  the  way  for  his  Inter 
argument  in  chap.  vii.  21.  . 

(is)  Two  immutable  things— The  promise  and 

the  oath. 
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Hope,  t/ie  Anchor  of  tJie  Soul. 


HEBEEWS,   VII. 


Melchizedek, 


before  us :  (19)  which  hope  we  have  as  an 
anchor  of  the  soul,  both  sure  and  sted- 
fast,  and  which  entereth  into  that  within 
the  veil;  (20)  whither  the  forerunner  is 
for  us  entered,  even  Jesus,  made  an 
high  priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of 
Melchisedec. 

CHAPTER  VII.— (D  For  this   Mel- 
chisedec, king  of  Salem,  priest  of  the 


most  high  God,  who  met  Abraham  re- 
turning from  the  slaughter 
of  the  kings,  and  blessed  g^usHigl 
him  ;  W  to  whom  also  Priest  after  the 
Abraham  gave  a  tenth  °£de0kf.  Mel" 
part  of  all;  first  being 
by  interpretation  King  of  right- 
eousness, and  after  that  also  King 
of  Salem,  which  is,  King  of  peace; 
<3>    without     father,    without     mother, 


Consolation. — Rather,  encouragement.  For  us, 
rather  than  for  Abraham  alone,  was  the  encouragement 
designed ;  for  us,  who  (as  men  in  danger  of  their  lives 
flee  to  the  sanctuary)  "  fled  for  refuge  to  lay  hold  upon 
the  hope  set  before  us "  in  the  promise.  Up  to  this 
point  we  read  of  what  God  has  done;  here  of  what 
must  be  done  by  man.  The  laying  hold  expresses  the 
"  faith,"  and  implies  the  "patient  waiting  "  (verse  12); 
by  it  we  become  true  "  heirs  of  the  promise  "  (verse  17). 

(19)  Which  hope  we  have  as  an  anchor  of 
the  soul. — A  beautiful  image,  introduced  for  a  moment 
only  to  set  forth  the  security  of  the  soul,  though  tossed 
by  the  waves  of  trouble.  This  symbol  of  hope,  so 
familiar  to  us  in  Christian  art,  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament,  but  is  found  in  Greek  proverbial  say- 
ings, and  (it  is  said)  appears  on  ancient  coins. 

Both  sure  and  stedfast. — These  words  and  the 
following  may,  indeed,  form  part  of  the  figure ;  but 
more  probably  relate  to  the  hope  itself — a  hope  unfail- 
ing, firm,  which  entereth  where  no  human  sight  can 
follow,  even  into  the  Most  Holy  Place,  into  heaven  itself. 
The  hope  becomes  personified,  that  the  reader's  thought 
may  be  led  to  Him  who  is  Himself  our  hope. 

(20)  "Whither  the  forerunner.— Rather,  Whither, 
as  forerunner,  Jesus  entered  for  us,  having  become  High 
Priest  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek  for  ever.  The 
Jewish  high  priest  entered  the  Holiest  Place  by  himself 
— a  representative  but  not  a  leader.  Jesus  has  entered 
the  true  sanctuary  (chap.  ix.  24)  that  He  may  give  His 
people  entrance  there  (chap.  x.  19;  John  xiv.  2,  3). 
With  this  renewed  mention  of  the  great  high-priestly 
act  (chap.  iv.  14),  the  writer  returns  to  the  words  of 
Scripture  on  which  he  was  about  to  dwell  (chap.  v.  10), 
when  the  painful  thought  of  the  unpreparedness  of  his 
readers  for  higher  Christian  teaching  forced  itself  upon 
his  mind.  In  this  verse  the  order  of  the  words  taken 
from  the  Psalm  is  changed ;  in  the  last  words  "  for 
ever "  is  declared  with  unequalled  impressiveness  the 
permanence  of  our  Christian  hope. 

VII. 

Jesus  the  High  Priest  after  the  Order  of 
Melchizedek. 

(!)  For  this  Melchisedec— The  sentence  is  con- 
pleted  in  the  last  words  of  verse  3,  .  .  .  "  abideth  a 
priest  continually;"  the  connection  with  the  last  chapter, 
therefore,  is  very  clear.  Of  Melchizedek  we  know 
nothing  beyond  what  we  learn  from  the  brief  narra- 
tive of  Gen.  xiv.  A  Jewish  legend,  preserved  in  the 
later  Targums  on  the  Pentateuch,  but  not  in  the 
Targum  of  Onkelos,  identifies  him  with  the  patriarch 
Shem ;  and  many  conjectures  of  a  later  date  (stimulated 
by  the  remarkable  language  of  these  verses)  have  been 
far  wilder  in  their  extravagance.  It  may  be  that  the 
result  of  these  speculations  has  been  to  invest  this 
chapter  with  a  mystery  which  does  not  belong  to  it. 
The  object  of  the  writer  is,  in  reality,  very  simple — to 


deal  with  the  question,  What  is  the  import  of  the  divine 
utterance  that  David's  Lord  is  a  "  Priest  for  ever  after 
the  order  of  Melchizedek  "  ?  Not  to  take  up  the  history 
of  Melchizedek  and  allegorise  each  part,  but  to  point 
out  the  full  meaning  of  the  comparison  made  in  the 
prophecy,  which  declares  the  priesthood  of  the  future 
King  to  be  "  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek — i.e.,  to 
be  such  as  the  priesthood  of  Melchizedek  typically 
set  forth.  The  first  part  of  this  sentence  (verses  1  and 
2,  as  far  as  "  .  .  .  tenth  part  of  all")  enumerates  the 
known  facts  of  the  history  of  Melchizedek ;  the  follow- 
ing clauses  are  occupied  with  the  interpretation  of  the 
history,  and  with  inferences  from  it.  Of  the  facts 
recorded  in  Genesis  none  are  passed  over,  except  the  gift 
of  bread  and  wine ;  the  blessing  also  is  mentioned  in 
general  terms  only.  The  language  of  the  LXX.  is,  as 
a  rule,  closely  followed  throughout. 

King  of  Salem. — Jewish  tradition  affirms  strongly 
that  this  Salem  occupied  the  site  on  which  Jerusalem 
afterwards  stood;  and  certainly  Salem  is  a  poetic 
•name  of  Jerusalem  (Ps.  lxxvi.  2).  This  tradition, 
found  in  Josephus  and  in  the  earliest  of  the  Targums, 
agrees  well  with  the  circumstances  of  the  narrative  as 
far  as  we  can  follow  them,  and  seems  to  deserve  accept- 
ance. Jerome  maintained  that  Salem  was  situated  near 
Scythopolis,  where  in  his  day  were  pointed  out  rums  of 
"  Melchizedek's  palace."  Another  tradition  (probably 
of  Samaritan  origin)  makes  Mount  Gerizim  the  place  of 
meeting,  in  which  case  the  city  of  Melchizedek  would 
probably  be  near  Shechem. 

The  most  high  God. — A  title  characteristic  of  the 
narrative  (Gen.  xiv.  18—20,  22).  Melchizedek  is  the 
first  who  in  Scripture  is  spoken  of  as  priest,  and  the 
name  is  given  without  explanation.  As  in  the  earliest 
times  this  office  was  held  by  the  head  of  a  family  (Job 
i.),  it  is  not  remarkable  to  find  a  union  of  regal  aud 
sacerdotal  functions  in  the  same  man. 

Returning  from  the  slaughter.— Rather,  from 
the  smiting,  or  defeat.  According  to  the  narrative  in 
Genesis  the  meeting  took  place  "  after  Abraham  had 
returned  "  from  the  defeat  of  the  king ;  but  probably 
the  meaning  does  not  differ  from  that  here  given. 

(2)  Gave  a  tenth  part. — Literally,  divided  a  tenth. 
This  point  is  fully  treated  of  in  verses  4 — 9. 

King  of  righteousness.— Josephus  notes  the 
significance  of  this  name  :  "  The  first  founder  of 
Jerusalem  was  a  chief  of  the  Canaanites,  who  in  our 
tongue  is  called  Righteous  King;  for  indeed  such  lie 
was."  Philo  also  interprets  King  of  Salem  as  ''  King 
of  Peace."  The  special  interest  of  these  titles  for  the 
writer  lies  in  the  application  to  Jesus  the  Messiah. 
(See  chap.  i.  8,  9 ;  Isa.  ix.  6,  7 ;  xxxii.  1 ;  Jer.  xxiii. 
5,  6;  Zech.  ix.  9  ;  Eph.  ii.  14.)  On  this,  as  obvious  to 
every  Christian  reader,  he  does  not  further  dwell. 

(3)  Without  father,  without  mother,  without 
descent. — The  last  words.  "  without  descent "  (or 
rather,  without  genealogy),  throw  light  on  the  meaning 
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To  Melchizedek 
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Abraham  amm  Tithe* 


without  descent,1  having  neither  begin- 
ning of  days,  nor  end  of  life ;  but  made 
like  unto  the  Son  of  God ;  abideth  a 
priest  continually.  w  Now  consider 
how  great  this  man  was,  unto  whom 
even  the  patriarch  Abraham  gave  the 
tenth  of  the  spoils.  <5)  And  verily  they 
that  are  of  the  sons  of  Levi,  who  receive 
the  office  of  the  priesthood,  have  a  com- 
mandment to  take  tithes  of  the  people 


l  Or.  without  pedi- 
gree. 


2  Or,  pedigree. 


according  to  the  law,  that  is,  of  • 
brethren,  though  they  con:  f  U*> 

loins  of  Abraham:    *s>   but   he   whote 
descent2  is  not  counts!  t.  a  re- 

ceived tithes  of  Abraham,  and  bleated 
him  that  had  the   Prrrmiif       r    And 
without    all  contradiction    the  lew   b 
blessed  of  the  better.     <*>  An. I 
that  die  receive  tithe* j    but 
receiveth  themy  of  whom  it  U  ritnrMod 


of  those  which  precede.  Not  hecause  we  find  no 
mention  of  the  parents  of  Melchizedek  is  he  thus 
spoken  of  as  fatherless  and  motherless,  but  because  he 
is  suddenly  introduced  as  priest,  without  any  token 
whatever  that  he  held  the  office  by  right  of  genealogy, 
the  only  claim  familiar  to  Hebrew  readers.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  adduce  proof  of  the  care  with  which 
inquiry  was  made  into  the  parentage  of  the  Jewish 
priests  (Xeh.  vii.  64)  :  in  their  marriages  they  were 
subject  to  strict  restraints  (Lev.  xxi.  13,  14) ;  their 
statement  of  pedigree  (in  which  was  given  the  name 
not  of  father  only,  but  also  of  every  mother)  must  be 
complete,  ascending  to  Aaron,  and  containing  no  doubt- 
ful link.  He  who  is  a  priest  "  like  Melchizedek"  holds 
a  priesthood  that  rests  on  no  such  rights  or  claims. 
The  words  that  follow  are  of  similar  character.  No 
commencement  and  no  close  of  priestly  position  or 
function  are  recorded  in  the  sacred  history.  As  the 
Scripture  is  silent  as  to  his  reception  of  the  office,  so 
also  as  to  any  transmission  of  it  to  another.  In  these 
respects  ''made  like  (as  a  divinely  ordained  type) 
unto  the  Son  of  God,"  he  bears  perpetually  the 
character  of  priest. 

There  have  from  the  first  been  many  who  have  been 
dissatisfied  with  such  an  explanation  of  these  remark- 
able words,  and  have  understood  them  to  ascribe  to  Mel- 
chizedek a  mysterious  and  superhuman  existence  and 
character.  It  has  been  maintained  that  he  was  the 
Son  of  God  Himself,  or  the  Holy  Spirit, — an  angel  or 
a  Power  of  God.  The  last  tenet  was  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  a  sect  bearing  the  name  of  Melchizedekians  in 
the  third  century.  The  feeling  that  the  most  startling 
of  the  expressions  here  used  must  surely  be  intended 
to  point  to  more  than  the  silence  of  Scripture  on  certain 
points,  is  not  at  all  unnatural ;  but  perhaps  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  every  such  difficulty  is  removed  by  the 
consideration  that  here  the  writer  is  simply  analysing  the 
thought  of  the  inspired  Psalmist.  Such  an  oracle  as  that 
of  Ps.  ex.  4  must  yield  up  to  him  its  full  significance. 
The  divine  words  are  not  to  be  measured  by  the  mean- 
ing which  man  may  at  first  assign  to  them.  The  true 
import  of  the  prophecy  which  declared  that  the  future 
priesthood  would  bear  the  likeness  of  Melchizedek's 
can  only  be  known  when  all  the  characteristics  of  that 
priesthood  have  been  traced.  The  narrative  of  Genesis 
was  the  basis  of  the  prophecy;  all  that  the  history 
presented  was  taken  up  in  the  Psalm. 

(*)  How  great  this  man  was.— Better,  is:  the 

freatness  abides,  set  forth  in  the  words  of  Scripture. 
D  the  rest  of  the  verse  (where  the  best  MSS.  omit 
the  word  "  even  ")  it  is  well  to  follow  the  literal  render- 
ing, unto  whom  Abraham  gave  a  tenth  out  of  the  chief 
spoils— { Abraham)  the  patriarch.  "  He  gave  him 
tithes  of  all"  (Gen.  xiv.  20),  but  the  tenth  was  selected 
from  the  choicest  part  of  the  spoils.     "  Patriarch  "  is  a 


word  used  in  the  LXX.  (in  Chronicles  only)  for  the 


head  of  a  family  or  chief  of  a  clan.  In  th 
Testament  it  is  used  of  David  in  Acta  ii.  '29,  an<l 
in  Acts  vii.  of  Jacob's  sons. 

The  next  verse  deals  with  the  same  subject,  bat 
under  a  new  aspect.  Here  the  thought  is,  HnlrhiMidtfc 
received  tithes  even  from  Abraham  the  patriarch ;  then. 
He  has  been  thus  honoured,  though  no  enactment  of 
law  invested  him  with  superior  righto. 

(5)  They  that  are  of  the  sons.— Rather,  thorn  of 
the  sons  of  Levi  that  receive,  4c.  There  is  an  apparent 
difficulty  here.  The  priests,  it  is  urged,  did  not  receive 
tithes  from  the  people ;  the  tithe  \va»  paid  to  the  Levites, 
and  but  the  tenth  part  of  this  tithe  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
priests.  Two  considerations  seem  entirely  to  remove 
this  difficulty.  (1)  The  question  is  not  one  of  emolu- 
ment, but  oi  position.  The  authority  to  exact  tithe* 
was  in  strictness  vested  in  the  pri.-t>.  the  supreme 
guardians  of  the  laws  relating  to  all  religious  duties  and 
observances,  and  the  Levites  were  bat  their  assistant*. 
That  the  priests  received  for  their  own  use  but  a  pert 
of  the  tribute  paid  by  the  nation  is  a  matter  of  no 
moment  here.     (2)  The  Levites  themselves  paid 

to  the  priests,  who  therefore  stood  alone  in  receiving 
tithes  but  paying  none.  It  i>  the  positive  ordinance  of 
the  law,  and  nothing  but  this,  that  raise*  brethren 
above  brethren,  and  gives  to  the  priest  this  claim  uj*»n 
men  who  would  otherwise  be  on  an  equality  with  bun- 
self  through  common  descent  from  Abraham. 

(6)  Whose  descent.  —  Better,  traces  genealooy 
(verse  31. 

Received  tithes.— Rather,  hath  taken  titkm  of 
Abraham,  and  hath  blessed  him  that  hath  the  wvmmm. 
In  Melchizedek  we  see  a  man  who.  though  Uo  law  gave 
him  pre-eminence,  takes  tithes  of  Abraham,  ami  there- 
fore appears  in  Scripture  as  holding  a  ptfjtion  of 
inherent  and  acknowledged  superiority.  This  supe- 
riority is  not  dwelt  upon,  for  the  same  thought  will  !*♦ 
presented  still  more  strikingly  in  connection  with  the 
blessing  (verse  8).  "Hath  taken  tithe*,"  "hath 
blessed  :"  here,  as  in  many  other  passages,  the  writer 
refers  to  facts  recorded  in  Script  urc  not  aa  belonging 
to  the  past,  but  as  they  now  stand  before  us  in  the 
unchanging  and  ever  present  word  of  <  tod. 

(7)  And  without  all  contradiction.— Better,  on* 
Without  any  dispute.  Two  parts  of  the  VX"""1  ■»» 
specified  in  this  verse  and  verse  6.  Melchiaedek  baa 
blessed  Abraham  ;  but  certainly  (in  every  *u*  act  of 
blessing  as  is  here  contemplated  |  it  "  the  f^fJ £"L7 
blessed  by  the  greater.  The  conclusion,  that  "fletaisettK 
in  this  act  appears  as  Abraham's  superior,  it  did  not. 
seem  necessary  to  express. 

(8)  "Here,"  under  the  Levitical  economy,  dying  men 
receive  the  various  tithes.  Men  enter  by  birth  into  n 
state  with  which  this  right  is  associated,  and J^rdentn 
again  pass  out  of  it.  No  special  at 
attaches  to  the  men  themselves. 
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that  he  liveth.  W  And  as  I  may  so 
say,  Levi  also,  who  receiveth  tithes, 
payed  tithes  in  Abraham.  <10)  For  he 
was  yet  in  the  loins  of  his  father,  when 
Melehisedec  met  him.  (11)  If  therefore 
perfection  were  by  the  Levitical  priest- 
hood, (for  under  it  the  people  received 
the  law,)  what  further  need  was  there 
that  another  priest  should  rise  after  the 
order  of  Melehisedec,  and  not  be  called 
after  the  order  of  Aaron  ?  ^  For  the 
priesthood  being  changed,  there  is  made 


of  necessity  a  change  also  of  the  law. 
(13)  ]Tor  he  0f  -whom  these  things  are 
spoken  pertaineth  to  another  tribe,  of 
which  no  man  gave  attendance  at  the 
altar.  (u)  For  it  is  evident  that  our 
Lord  sprang  out  of  Juda ;  of  which 
tribe  Moses  spake  nothing  concerning 
priesthood.  (15)  And  it  is  yet  far  more 
evident :  for  that  after  the  similitude 
of  Melehisedec  there  ariseth  another 
priest,  (16)  who  is  made,  not  after  the 
law  of  a  carnal  commandment,  but  after 


now  considered,  one  (receives  tithes)  of  whom  the 
Scripture  simply  witnesses  that  he  lives.  The  narrative 
of  Genesis  gives  no  other  basis  for  his  priesthood  than 
the  mere  fact  of  his  life.  What  he  holds,  he  holds  by 
personal  right. 

(9)  And  as  I  may  so  say. — Or,  so  to  speak  :  an 
apologetic  mode  of  introducing  an  expression  which 
might  seem  strange.  In  the  thought  itself  there  is  no 
real  difficulty,  if  we  are  careful  to  take  into  account  the 
principle  which  prevailed  throughout,  that  pre-eminence 
depended  upon  descent  alone.  Had  Judah  possessed 
an  inherent  superiority  over  his  brother  Levi,  the 
descendants  of  Judah  (in  such  a  system  as  is  here 
before  us)  might  have  claimed  the  like  pre-eminence 
over  the  descendants  of  Levi.  "  Through  Abraham 
even  Levi,  who  receiveth  tithes,  hath  payed  tithes." 
The  descendants  of  Abraham  cannot  but  occupy  a  lower 
position  in  presence  of  one  who  appears  as  Abraham's 
superior. 

(U)  The  connection  of  thought  may  be  given  thus  : — 
It  has  been  shown  that  the  position  of  Melchizedek 
towards  Abraham  involves  of  necessity  his  superiority 
to  Abraham,  to  Levi  also  and  his  descendants,  so  that 
"  the  order  of  Melchizedek "  is  altogether  different 
from,  and  higher  than,  "  the  order  of  Aaron."  This 
being  so,  how  could  this  other  priesthood  take  the  place 
of  the  Levitical  if  this  latter  had  answered  its  full 
purpose  ? 

Perfection. — Literally,  the  making  perfect — the  full 
accomplishment  of  the  essential  aim  of  priesthood,  in 
bringing  men  "  near  to  God." 

Received. — The  better  reading  is  hath  received. — 
The  object  of  this  parenthesis  is  to  point  out  the 
intimate  relation  between  the  Law  and  the  priesthood  : 
""  I  speak  of  the  Levitical  priesthood,  for  it  is  on  the 
basis  of  this  that  the  Law  given  to  the  people  rests." 

Another  priest.— That  is  (as  the  Greek  implies), 
apriest  of  a  different  kind  (verses  13, 15).  The  question 
is  equivalent  to  a  strong  denial :  there  could  be  no  such 
need. 

(12)  This  verse  connects  itself  with  the  parenthesis  in 
verse  11.  "  For  if  the  priesthood  is  changed  there 
takes  place  also  of  necessity  a  change  of  law."  It  is 
no  light  matter  to  speak  of  the  order  of  Aaron  as  set 
aside  :  this  carries  with  it  a  chauge  of  law. 

<!3)  In  verse  11  the  "  other  priest "  is  spoken  of  as 
not  connected  with  Aaron ;  verse  12  is  interposed  to 
•show  the  serious  significance  of  such  a  fact ;  here  the 
.assertion  of  verse  11  is  substantiated — not,  however, 
from  the  words  of  the  Psalm,  but  from  their  fulfilment 
in  Jesus. 

Pertaineth. — Literally,  hath  partaken  of :  the  same 
word  is  used  in  chap.  ii.  14,  "  He  also  ....  took  part 
of  the  same." 
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Another  tribe,  of  which  no  man  gave  .  .  .— 
Better,  a  different  tribe,  from  which  no  man  hath 
given  attendance  at  the  altar.  In  comparison  with 
Levi  every  tribe  was  not  merely  "  another,"  but 
essentially,  in  regard  to  the  subject  before  us,  "  a 
different  tribe." 

(W)  Evident.— That  is  to  say,  manifest  before  the 
eyes  of  all. 

Sprang. — Better,  hath  ai-isen  out  of  Judah.  In 
every  other  place  in  the  New  Testament  this  word  is 
applied  to  the  rising  of  the  sun,  the  light,  the  day-star 
(2  Pet.  i.  19),  or  the  clouds  (Luke  xii.  54) ;  and  in  the 
prophecies  of  Num.  xxiv.  17  and  Mai.  iv.  2  the  same 
word  is  used.  On  the  other  hand,  the  word  also 
denotes  the  springing  up  of  plants  ( Isa.  xliv.  4 ;  Ezek. 
xvii.  6),  and  a  word  closely  connected  with  it  occurs 
in  the  LXX.  in  the  Messianic  prophecy  of  "the 
Branch "  (Jer.  xxiii.  5 ;  Zech.  iii.  8).  The  latter 
meaning  seems  much  more  suitable  here. 

(15, 16)  And  it  is.— That  which  is  "  yet  far  more 
evident  "  is  the  proposition  of  the  preceding  verses,  viz., 
the  failure  of  the  Levitical  priesthood  to  bring  "  per- 
fection  "  (verse  11),  a  failure  placed  beyond  doubt  by 
the  change  of  priesthood  (verses  13,  14).  "  And  what 
we  are  speaking  of  is  yet  more  abundantly  evident  if 
after  the  likeness  of  Melchizedek  there  ariseth  a 
different  priest,  who  hath  been  made  (priest)  not 
according  to  a  law  of  a  carnal  commandment,  but 
according  to  power  of  indissoluble  life."  Hitherto,  in 
verses  12 — 14,  the  thought  has  rested  on  what  is 
given  up, — viz.,  the  priesthood  of  Aaron,  set  aside  by  the 
words  of  prophecy  (Ps.  ex.  4) ;  and  so  far  as  these  three 
verses  are  concerned,  nothing  more  might  be  intended 
than  the  transference  of  the  priesthood  to  another  line 
of  men.  Far  more  striking  will  the  proof  appear, 
when  we  look  on  the  other  side,  and  observe  what  is 
brought  in — a  priesthood  like  Melchizedek's,  resting 
not  on  mere  positive  enactment,  but  assumed  by 
inherent  power,  by  right  of  "  life  "  (verse  8). 

(16)  A  carnal  commandment. — Literally  (accord- 
ing to  the  true  reading  of  the  Greek),  a  com  mandment  of 
flesh  :  one  that  is  limited  to  the  sphere  of  man's  nature 
of  flesh.  As  such,  it  is  bound  up  with  distinctions  of 
race  and  tribe  and  family;  it  is  limited  by  human 
infirmity  and  the  changes  wrought  by  sickness  and 
death ;  what  it  accomplishes  is  the  purifying  cf  the 
flesh ;  in  its  own  nature  it  is  temporary,  and  mav  be 
set  aside.  (See  chap.  ix.  10,  13.)  In  contrast  to  the 
enactment  is  placed  an  essential  right,  possessed  by 
Him  of  whom  Melchizedek  was  the  type  :  in  contrast 
to  all  that  is  temporary  and  limited  is  placed  an  indis- 
soluble life.  Because  He  lives — in  virtue  of  what  He 
is — He  is  Priest :  in  virtue  of  an  endless  life  He  is 
priest  for  ever. 
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the  power  of  an  endless  life.  <17^  For  he 
testifieth,  Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever 
after  the  order  of  Melchisedec.  (18>  For 
there  is  verily  a  disannulling  of  the 
commandment  going  before  for  the 
weakness  and  unprofitableness  thereof, 
(is)  For  the  law  made  nothing  perfect, 
but  the  bringing  in1  of  a  better  hope 


2  Or,  'Without 
itceariny  of, 
u»  oath. 


a  Ps.  nn  4. 

1  Or,  but    it    was 
the  bringing  in. 


did ;  by  the  which  we  draw  nigh  unto 
God.  i*»  And  inasmuch  as  not  without 
an  oath  he  was  made  priest :  <**>  (for 
those  priests  were  made  without  an 
oath;2  but  this  with  an  oath  by  him 
that  said  unto  him,  The  Lord  aware  and 
will  not  repent,  Thou  art  a  priest  for  erer 
after  the  order  of  Melchisedec :  •)  <**>  br 


(17)  For  he  testifieth.— A  slight  change  of  reading 
makes  the  sense  clearer :  "  For  witness  is  borne  to 
him  " — as  to  this  "  power  "  of  indissoluble  life — in  the 
words  of  the  prophecy  itself. 

(18, 19)  The  intimate  connection  between  these  two 
verses  is  obscured  by  the  ordinary  translation.  They 
point  out  with  greater  fulness  and  clearness  what  is 
involved  in  the  statement  cf  verse  16.  "  For  there  is 
an  annulling  of  a  preceding  commandment,  because  of 
its  weakness  and  unprofitableness  (for  the  Law  made 
nothing  perfect),  and  a  bringing  in  thereupon  of  a 
better  hope,  by  which  we  draw  nigh  unto  God."  (It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  throughout  that  by  the  "  com- 
mandment "  is  meant  the  ordinance  which  created  the 
Levitical  priesthood,  not  the  Law  in  general.)  That 
Jesus  was  not  made  Priest  according  to  a  law  of  a 
carnal  commandment  (verse  16)  involves  the  annulling 
of  that  commandment ;  in  His  becoming  Priest 
according  to  a  power  of  indissoluble  life  is  involved  the 
introduction  of  a  better  hope.  This  is  the  general 
meaning,  but  each  division  of  the  thought  is  expanded. 
The  appointment  of  a  different  priest  by  the  very 
authority  on  which  the  former  commandment  rested, 
the  divine  decree,  showed  that  commandment  to  be  of 
force  no  longer :  as  we  have  already  seen  (verse  11),  this 
is  because  the  commandment  is  weak  and  unprofitable 
— because  the  priesthood  it  creates  cannot  attain  the 
end  of  its  institution,  which  is  to  bring  men  into 
fellowship  with  God.  The  parenthesis,  "  for  the  Law 
made  nothing  perfect,"  points  out  that  the  weakness 
just  spoken  of  corresponds  to  that  imperfection  which 
confessedly  belongs  to  the  earlier  dispensation :  even 
the  Jew  (who  would  have  accounted  a  change  of  priestly 
line  impossible)  expected  perfection  only  when  Messiah 
should  have  appeared.  When  the  earlier  command- 
ment is  annulled,  in  its  place  there  is  brought  in  a 
better  hope.  The  "  better  hope "  stands  connected 
with  the  "  better  covenant "  (verse  22)  and  the  "  better 
promises  "  (chap.  viii.  6).  "And  by  this  (better  hope) 
we  draw  nigh  unto  God."  The  end  of  the  priesthood 
therefore  is  attained.  (See  verse  11.)  In  the  Law  (Lev. 
x.  3)  the  priests  are  "  those  who  come  nigh  unto  God," 
tliat  is,  in  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  :  with  a  nobler 
meaning  this  name  shall  now  belong  to  all  God's 
people. 

(20)  This  and  the  next  two  verses  constitute  one 
sentence,  the  third  verse  answering  to  the  first,  and 
verse  21  being  parenthetical.  Hitherto  no  reference 
has  been  made  to  the  remarkable  opening  of  Ps. 
ex.  4,  so  often  quoted :  these  three  verses  are  occupied 
with  the  thought  of  the  oath— or  rather  (for  a  very 
uncommon  word  is  used,  one  that  answers  well  to  the 
importance  of  the  thought)  the  "  swearing  of  an  oath." 
This  is  a  further  illustration  of  the  words  of  verse  15, 
"  a  different  priest." 

He  was  made  priest.— Some  supplement  is  needed 
to  give  clearness  to  the  English  sentence ;  but  one  of 
general  meaning,  such  as  "  all  this  was  done,"  will  best 
answer  the  purpose. 
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(2D  For  those  priests.— Rather,  For  they  •• 
have  been  made  priests  without  an  mith. 

By  him  that  said  unto  him.  Better,  by  (or. 
through)  Him  that  saith  of  Him.  The  last  fire  word* 
of  the  verse  are  absent  from  the  best  authorities :  they 
were  not  needed  for  this  part  of  tht*  arjrum-nt,  am)  are 
therefore  omitted  from  the  quotation.  All  that  ha* 
been  said  in  chap  vi.  (verses  13-  Is  ,m  confirmation 
by  oath  must  be  brought  in  here  (see  Notes  on  chap. 
vi.  16,  17) :  the  words  of  the  Psalm  an-  really  words  of 
promise,  and  the  "  more  abundant  encouragement  "  i* 
given  us  by  means  of  the  oath  that  shall  never  be 
reversed. 

(22)  By  so  much  was  Jesus  made.- Better,  by 
so  much  also  hath  Jesus  become  surety  of  a  better  i 
nant.  The  form  of  the  sentence  recalls  ch;n 
the  priest  whose  appointment  is  confirmed  by  the 
of  God  is  raised  above  all  former  priests,  in  the 
proportion  is  the  covenant  of  which  Jesus  is 
higher, better,  than  the  former  covenant.  For  the  "better 
hope  "  of  verse  19  we  now  read  "  better  covenant  M ; 
the  new  idea  is  not  different  in  substance,  hut  is  more 
definite  and  clear.     The  very  pi  tfM  "other 

priest "  brought  with  it  a  "  lietter  hope  "  :  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  divine  oath  is  fitly  succeeded  by  the  mention 
of  a  "  covenant." 

This  is  the  first  occurrence  in  this  Epi-tle  of  a  Tery 
interesting  word  (diatheke)  which  hereafter  will  occupy 
an  important  place  in  the  argument.  Throughout  the 
Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  it  is  need  to 
represent  a  Hebrew  word  which  is  more  than  : 
times)  rightly  rendered  covenant  in  our  version  ; 
like  the  Hebrew  word,  it  is  applied  Ml 
agreements  between  man  and  man.  and  to  •covenants  " 
or  engagements  into  which  God  enters  in  res 
man.  In  classical  writers  diatheke  commonly  denotes 
a  testament ;  and  hence  in  the  old  Latin  translation  of 
the  Scriptures  testamentum  became  the  .-oinmon  ren- 
dering of  the  word.  A-v  how.-ver.  thi*  rendering  is 
very  often  found  where  it  is  impossible  to  think  nfsneh 
a  meaning  as  will  (for  example,  in  Ps.  Ixxiiii.  5,  where 
no  one  will  suppose  the  Psalmist  to  say  thst  tno 
enemies  of  God  "have  arranged  a  testament  against 
Him  "),  it  is  plain  that  the  Latin  testamentum  was  need 
with  an  extended    meaning,    auswerii  wjd» 

application  of  the  Greek  word.      St.  Paul's  designation 
of    the  Jewish    Scriptures    as    "the    Old    Covenant 
(2  Cor.  iii.  Hi  thus  became  familiarly  known  "J«** 
Old  Testament.    In  the  NewTeM 
version  more  commonly  presents  the 
but  through  the  innuenee  of  the  Latin,  testament 
tained  in  several  places— viz..  in  the  various  aero 
the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper:  in  - 
H  •  in  Rev.  xi.  19  ("  the  ark  of  His  testament,    a  very 
strange  translation);  in  the  present  *™-,™"V*SEZ 
in  the  very  important  passage,  chap.  ^^^J^Z 
is  a  very  general  agreem  mt  of  opinion  that 
must  be  the  true  meaning  in  all  passages  of  tne  «ew 
Testament  except  the  one  last  mentioned ;  and  eren  a 
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so  much  was  Jesus  made  a  surety 
of  a  better  testament.  <&)  And  they 
truly  were  many  priests,  because  they 
were  not  suffered  to  continue  by  reason 
of  death :  (24)  but  this  man,  because  he 
continueth  ever,  hath  an  unchangeable 
priesthood.1  ^  Wherefore  he  is  able 
also  to  save  them  to   the  uttermost  - 


1  Or,  which  passeth 
not  from  one  to 
another. 

2  Or,  evermore. 


that  come  unto  God  by  him,  seeing  he 
ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for 
them.  (26)  For  such  an  high  priest  be- 
came us,  who  is  holy,  harmless,  unde- 
filed,  separate  from  sinners,  and  made 
higher  than  the  heavens ;  (27)  who  need- 
eth  not  daily,  as  those  high  priests,  to 
offer  up  sacrifice,  first  for  his  own  sins, 


that  place  there  are  strong  reasons  for  retaining  the 
same  rendering.  (See  the  Note  on  chap  ix.  15.)  In  this 
verse,  at  all  events,  we  cannot  donbt  that  the  writer  is 
thinking  of  a  covenant.  (See  chap.  viii.  6, 8.)  Here  only 
is  Jesus  spoken  of  as  Surety,  elsewhere  as  Mediator 
(chaps,  viii.  6 ;  ix.  15 ;  xii.  24).  As  through  the  Son  of 
Man  the  covenant  becomes  established,  so  in  Him  it 
remains  secure ;  the  words  addressed  by  God  to  Him 
as  Priest  and  King  contain  the  pledge  of  its  validity 
and  permanence. 

(23)  Were  many  priests.  —  Rather,  have  been 
made  priests  many  (i.e.,  in  large  numbers),  because  by 
death  they  were  prevented  from  continuing.  (Comp. 
verse  8.  where  the  thought  is  somewhat  similar.) 

C24)  But  this  man.— Better,  But  He,  because  He 
remaineth  for  ever,  hath  His  priesthood  inviolable  (or, 
nncliangeable).  The  former  ordinance  related  to  a  race, 
and  the  individuals  were  ever  passing  away ;  since  His 
life  is  ''  indissoluble  "  (verse  16),  none  can  trespass  on 
His  right  and  invade  His  priesthood.  The  rendering 
of  the  margin,  "  that  passeth  not  from  one  to  another," 
expresses  nearly  the  same  thought ;  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  the  Greek  will  bear  this  meaning. 

(25)  Wherefore. — Since  His  priesthood  is  inviolable, 
His  power  of  saving  is  complete.  The  association  of 
the  thought  of  "  salvation  "  with  the  priesthood  recalls 
chap.  v.  9,  10 ;  as  indeed  several  points  in  the  later 
verses  of  this  chapter  show  that  the  writer's  thought  is 
resting  on  the  first  section  of  chap.  v.  In  His  suppli- 
cation unto  God,  "  who  was  able  to  save  Him  out  of 
death,"  He  was  heard ;  this  was  the  type — and  more 
than  the  type  (see  the  Note  on  chap.  v.  7) — of  the 
eternal  salvation  of  which  He,  when  made  perfect, 
becomes  the  Author.  The  connecting  link  between  the 
priestly  office  and  "  salvation  "  appears,  therefore,  to  be 
the  prevalent  intercession  of  which  this  verse  speaks — 
an  intercession  which  implies  all  that  has  preceded  in 
His  priestly  ministration.     (See  chap.  ix.  12,  24.) 

That  come  unto  God  by  him.—  Better,  that 
approach  through  Him  to  God.  See  chap.  x.  19 — 22, 
where  full  expression  is  given  to  the  thought  here  briefly 
indicated.  He  leads  and  represents  His  people,  and  is 
the  medium  of  their  approach  to  God. 

To  make  intercession  for  them.— The  word 
occurs  in  Rom.  viii.  34  in  reference  to  Christ ;  in  Rom. 
viii.  27  it  is  applied  to  the  intercession  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  thought  meets  us  in  chap.  ix.  24 ;  John  xiv. 
16;  1  John  ii.  2.  With  the  high  priest's  confession 
of  the  sins  of  the  people  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  was 
joined  fervent  intercession  on  their  behalf ;  this  inter- 
cession was  also  symbolised  in  the  offering  of  the 
incense. 

Verses  26 — 28  look  back  on  all  that  has  preceded, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  chapter,  and  prepare 
the  way  for  the  subsequent  sections.  The  type 
afforded  by  Melchizedek  has  yielded  its  lessons,  and 
to  this  there  is  no  further  reference.  The  mention  of 
the  high  priest  (chap.  vi.  20,  taking  up  chap.  v.  10)  is 
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resumed.  The  unique  special  teaching  of  Ps.  ex.  4  was 
far  from  bringing  out  the  full  significance  of  the  priest- 
hood of  Jesus ;  for  the  sacred  history  does  not  connect 
Melchizedek  with  any  of  the  most  prominent  high- 
priestly  functions,  or  with  any  temple  or  place  of 
ministration.  The  abrogation  of  the  Levitical  priest- 
hood and  the  infinite  elevation  of  the  "  other  Priest " 
above  those  of  the  order  of  Aaron  have  been  so  clearly 
set  forth  that  it  is  possible  henceforth  to  concentrate 
attention  on  the  types  and  lessons  furnished  by  the 
Jewish  ritual  itself.  Hence  there  is  the  closest  connec- 
tion (as  has  been  already  mentioned)  between  these 
verses  and  chap.  v.  1 — 5. 

(26)  For  such  an  high  priest.— Better,  .For  such 
a  one  also  became  us  as  (our)  High  Priest.  Such  a 
priest  as  has  been  portrayed  was  the  High  Priest  that 
befitted  us — no  one  less  exalted  could  have  met  our 
necessities.  The  added  words  carry  the  description 
farther  still.  The  thought  of  high  priest  hnmediately 
brings  to  mind  the  annual  Day  of  Atonement,  to  which 
belonged  the  characteristic  ministration  of  the  high 
priest.  As  we  read  the  following  words  we  cannot 
doubt  their  direct  reference  to  the  ceremonial  obser- 
vances of  that  day. 

Holy. — Not  the  word  of  chap.  iii.  1.  but  a  word 
seldom  used  in  the  New  Testament  (except  in  quota- 
tions), though  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  LXX. 
(as  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  8 ;  Pss.  iv.  3 ;  xvi.  10 ;  exxxii.  9. 
16) :  the  idea  contained  is  that  of  holy  purity.  The 
next  word  may  denote  either  freedom  from  malice  or 
evil,  or  freedom  from  guile  (Rom.  xvi.  18) ;  the  former 
moaning  is  more  likely  here.  The  three  words,  denoting 
personal  purity  and  innocence  and  freedom  from  all 
pollution  of  sin,  present  the  idea  of  which  the  ceremonial 
purity  of  the  high  priest  was  the  type.  Seven  days 
before  the  Day  of  Atonement  the  high  priest  left  his 
house  and  took  up  his  abode  in  the  Temple,  that,  thus 
separated  from  men  and  things  unclean,  he  might 
when  the  day  arrived  be  found  free  from  all  defilement ; 
five  washings  and  ten  purifications  were  required  of  him 
on  the  day  itself. 

Separate  from  sinners.— These  words  may  be 
understood  in  two  ways — as  connecting  thems. 
either  with  what  goes  before  or  with  the  following 
words.  If  they  extend  the  idea  expressed  by  "  unde- 
filed,"  they  point  to  the  perfect  sinlessness  of  our 
Lord,  who  lived  amongst  sinners  and  yet  was  ever 
separated  from  their  sin — not  needing  external  separa- 
tion to  preserve  Him  from  pollution.  If  this  member 
is  to  be  joined  with  the  following,  it  points  to  the 
complete  severance  which  now  exists :  our  exalted  Lord 
is  for  ever  removed  from  a  life  in  the  midst  of  trans- 
gressors. The  latter  view  receives  some  support  from 
chap.  ix.  28,  but  is  on  other  grounds  less  probable. 
With  the  concluding  words  comp.  chaps,  iv.  14 ;  viii.  1 ; 
Eph.  iv.  1U. 

(27)  This  verse  carries  on  the  description,  presenting 
what  follows  from  this  purity  and  sinlessness. 


The  Son 
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and  tlien  for  the  people's :  for  this  he 
did  once,  when  he  offered  up  himself. 
(28)  ]Tor  the  law  inaketh  men  high  priests 
which  have  infirmity;  but  the  word  of 
the   oath,    which   was   since    the    law, 


1  Gr.  perfected. 


As  those  high  priests.— The  high  priest's  offering 
up  sacrifices  first  for  himself  and  then  for  the  people 
constituted  a  chief  part  of  his  duty  upon  the  Day  of 
Atonement.  (See  chap.  v.  3.)  The  annual  recurrence  of 
that  day  is  distinctly  referred  to  more  than  once  in  this 
Epistle  (see  chaps,  ix.  25 ;  x.  1,  3) :  hence  the  words  now 
before  us,  which  seem  to  imply  daily  sacrifices  thus 
offered  by  the  high  priests,  have  given  rise  to  much 
discussion.  Neither  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifices 
nor  the  daily  meat-offering  of  the  high  priest  could 
have  been  spoken  of  in  the  terms  here  used,  which  in 
their  natural  meaning  suit  the  ritual  of  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  and  that  alone.  It  is  true — and  passages 
of  Philo  and  the  Talmud  are  appositely  quoted  to  illus- 
trate the  fact — that,  as  the  high  priest  was  represented 
by  all  other  priests,  their  actions  were  counted  as  his ; 
but  it  seems  impossible  to  think  that  the  words  have 
no  more  significance  than  this.  Either  we  must  take 
I  daily  "  as  equivalent  to  "  day  by  day "  (as  the  Jews 
were  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  as 
"the  day"), — which  will  give  us  the  meaning,  "on  each 
recurrence  of  this  sacred  day;"  or  we  must  connect 
the  word,  not  with  the  Jewish  high  priests,  but  with 
Jesus  alone.  The  order  of  the  Greek  would  of  itself 
suggest  this  latter  arrangement  of  the  words.  If  it  is 
correct,  the  choice  of  the  word  "  daily "  presents  but 
little  difficulty.  There  could  be  no  question  of  years  in 
regard  to  the  ministration  of  the  Lord  Jesus  in  the 
heavenly  sanctuary;  and  "daily"  was  perhaps  the  most 
natural  word  in  such  a  case,  when  the  frequently  stated 
repetition  of  a  sacrifice  was  the  thought  to  be  expressed. 

For  this  he  did  once. — Rather,  once  for  all. 
These  words  and  those  that  follow,  "  when  He  offered 
up  Himself,"  are  best  understood  as  a  parenthesis. 
The  truth  stated  in  the  former  part  of  the  verse,  that 
Jesus  needeth  not,  like  the  high  priests,  to  offer  up 
sacrifices,  first  for  His  own  sins  and  then  "  for  those  of 
the  people,"  finds  its  explanation  in  verse  28,  "For  the 
Law,"  &c.  But,  having  introduced  the  thought  of  a 
sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  people — a  thought  not  yet 
expressly  mentioned  in  any  part  of  the  Epistle  in  con- 
nection with  Jesus,  though  virtually  presented,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  many  earlier  words — the  writer  will  not 
pass  on  without  the  most  emphatic  statement  that  such 
a  sacrifice  was  offered,  once  for  all,  in  the  sacrifice  of 
Himself. 

I28)  For  the  law  maketh  men  high  priests 
which  have  infirmity  .  .  .—  Better,  For  the  Law  ap- 
pointeth  men  high  priests,  (men)  having  infirmity ;  but 
the  word  of  the  oath,  which  was  after  the  Law,  appoint- 
eth  a  Son,  who  hath  been  perfected  for  ever.  On  "the 
word  of  the  oath  "  see  verses  20,  21.  Coming  "  after  the 
Law,"  it  revoked  the  commandment  (verse  18),  and 
was  uot  revoked  by  it.  ("  A  Son,"  see  chaps,  i.  3 ;  v.  8. 
"  Perfected,"  see  chaps,  ii.  10 ;  v.  10.)  We  are  not  to 
understand  that  Jesus  was  first  "  perfected  "  and  then 
appointed  as  High  Priest :  this  would  contradict  what 
has  just  been  taught  (verse  27),  for  it  was  as  High 
Priest  that  He  offered  the  sacrifice  of  Himself.  In 
these  closing  words  are  united  the  two  cardinal  predic- 
tions of  Ps.  ii.,  ex.  (comp.  chap.  v.  5,  6) :  Thou  art  My 
Son,"  "  Thou  art  a  Priest  for  ever." 


maketh  the  Son,  who  is  consecrated  >  for 
evermore. 

CHAPTER  Vni.  —  «>  Now  of  the 

things  which  we  have  spok  *  the 


VIII. 

The  mode  in  which  this  chapter  in  introduced  shows 
that,  in  the  writer's  own  arrangement .  a  new  division 
of  the  argument  begins  hen  .imition  we  shell 

find  that  there  is  a  clear  difference  )»  topic* 

discussed  before  and  after  this  pahs!  ;  though  it   wa» 
hardly  possible,  and  certainly  was  not  tie  intention  of 
the  writer,  strictly  to  maintain  this  distinction  in  ««vrnr 
particular.     Hitherto  the  personal   characteristics  of 
the  High  Priest  have  occupied  the  chief  place :  tram 
this  point  to  chap.  x.  18  it  is  His  ministration  that  i-. 
brought  before  us.     Chap.  v.  1 — 10  sets  forth  whatever 
there  is  of  similarity  between  Jesus  and  the  high  priests 
of  the  Law :  the  principal  subject  of  chap.  vii.  is  the 
contrast  between  the  priest  of  whom  Ps.  ex.  speaks 
and  all  others,  in  respect  of  dignity  ( verses  4—7.  I 
right  of  priesthood  (verses  8,  16),  mode  of  appointment 
(verses  20 — 22),  duration  of  office    verses  23 — 2- 
freedom  from  sin  (verses  26 — 28).     Interwoven  with 
this  contrast  is  another — between  the  former  dispell  si 
tion,  which  has  failed  to  attain  its  purpose,  si 
new  covenant  and  better  hope  i  verses  11 
The  same  kind  of  comparison  is  continued  in  the  rest 
of  the  section,  and  not  between  the  high  priests  only. 
but  also  between  the  covenants  to  which  their  ministry 
belongs.     First  the  writer  dwells  on  the  place  in  which 
the  high  priest  ministers  (chaps,  viii.  1—5;  ix.  1 — o). 
then  on   his  ministration,  and  especially  the  sacrifice 
which  he  presents  (chaps,  viii.  »i;    ix.  6 
chaps,  viii.  7 — 13  (ix.  15—19),  x.  15—17,  is  introdneed 
the  thought  of  the  contrasted  covenants. 

(i)  Now  of  the  things . .  .-Better.  Now  in  the  (fttitjs 
which  we  are  saying  (literally.  tr/uV/i   are  being  said) 
this  is  the  chief  point.     Opinion  has  been  much  <i 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  fir>t   Greek  word,  whe 
should  be  taken  as  "  summary  "  or  as  "  chief  |«iint." 
each  of  these  meanings  lx>ing  well  supported  Try  the 
usage  of  the  language.    The  words  join.il 
the  things  which  we  are  saying,"  would  lead  as  to 
prefer  the  second  rendering ;  and  when  the  coarse  of 
the  argument  is  traced  we  find  it  difficult  to  heliere 
that  the  writer  could  express  s  summary  of  his  thought 
in  such  words  as  those  which  follow. 

Who  is  set.— Better,  mkc  Ml  down.  Twice  before 
have  the  words  of  Ps.  ex  1  ben  thus  referred  to  Jeans 
(chap.  i.  3,  13).  but  their  full  significance  m  ^"J*0 
the  present  subject  has  yet  to  M  brought  out.  When 
in  chap.  vii.  26  we  read.  "  such  an  high  pnest  beesn* 
us  "  we  must  look  to  what  premies  for  the  explsnstioa 
— '"  such  a  one  "  as  has  already  been  portrayed.  Hm 
the  case  is  different,  and  the  meaning  of  soon 
found  in  the  description  which  the  following  words 
contain.  The  last  verse  of  chap.  vii.  united  the  two 
predictions  which  pointed  to  Jesus  as  friest  «MMfj 
and  the  same  thought  is  contained  here,  expresseain 
language  which  at  once  recalls  ehap.  L  A  A  owe* 
pasXgt  (ehap.  x.  11,  12)  will  show  that  the  word,  "ejt 
down  "  have  yet  further  significance,  involving  seoo- 
trast  to  the  continued  and  ever  n.coinplete  services Of 
those  who  "stood  before  God' m  His  earthly  sMietosry. 
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The  Ministration  in  the 
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Heavenly  Sanctuary. 


sum  :  We  have  such  an  high  priest,  who 

...  _  is  set  on  the  right  hand  of 

Christ    VHigh  the  throne  of  the  Majesty 

Priest  in  the  jn     the     heavens  ;      W    a 

heavenly  sane-        •    •    ,  /»  ,  ■■  t 

tuary,  and  Me-  minister  ot  the  sanctuary,1 
diator  of  a  new  and  of  the  true  tabernacle, 
covenant.  ^^    ^    j^^    pitched> 

and  not  man.  M  For  every  high  priest 
is  ordained  to  offer  gifts  and  sacrifices : 
wherefore  it  is  of  necessity  that  this  man 


2  Or,  they   are 
priests. 


1  Or,o/ holy  things. 


have  somewhat  also  to  offer.  W  For  if 
he  were  on  earth,  he  should  not  be  a 
priest,  seeing  that  there  are  priests2 
that  offer  gifts  according  to  the  law : 
(5)  who  serve  unto  the  example  and 
shadow  of  heavenly  things,  as  Moses 
was  admonished  of  God  when  he  was 
about  to  make  the  tabernacle  :  for,  See, 
saith  he,  tltat  thou  make  all  things 
according  to  the  pattern  shewed  to  thee 


The  next  verse  must  be  closely  joined  with  this,  for  the 
contrast  just  spoken  of  does  not  imply  that  He  no 
longer  "  ministers  "  ou  behalf  of  men  (see  chaps,  vii.  25 ; 
ix.  24) ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  as  "  a  minister "  of  the 
sanctuary  that  He  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  God. 

(2>  Of  the  sanctuary.— The  word  here  rendered 
"  minister  "  (see  chap.  i.  7,  14)  is  very  commonly  used  in 
the  LXX.  for  the  officiating  priest.  It  is  difficult,  how- 
ever, to  decide  on  the  meaning  of  the  words  here 
joined  with  it — whether  they  denote  holy  things  or  holy 
place  ;  if  the  latter,  what  is  the  distinction  between  this 
holy  place  and  "  the  true  tabernacle  "  ?  The  ordinary 
usage  of  the  Epistle  would  suggest  "  holy  place,"  and 
perhaps  the  occurrence  of  both  expressions  in  chap.  ix. 
11,  12  (where  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  translation) 
is  sufficient  to  remove  any  hesitation  here.  The 
"  sanctuary,"  therefore,  will  probably  be  the  heavenly 
counterpart  of  the  Holiest  Place ;  the  "  true  (or,  real) 
Tabernacle,"  the  counterpart  of  the  sacred  Tent  of 
Moses,  containing  both  the  Holy  Place  and  the  Honest 
of  all  (chap.  ix.  2 — &).  It  is  not  certain  that  in  this 
place  we  need  go  beyond  this  point,  though  in  chap.  ix. 
12  the  more  developed  thought  may  require  a  closer  in- 
terpretation. The  Holy  of  Holies  is  the  place  of  God's 
immediate  presence ;  tiie  Tabernacle,  that  of  God's  ap- 
pointed service.  The  latter  is  expressly  mentioned  here 
because  special  reference  is 'to  be  made  to  its  typical 
representation  upon  earth ;  this  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing words,  which  point  to  Ex.  xxxiii.  7.  The  word 
rendered  "  true  "  (which  occurs  again  in  chaps,  ix.  24 ;  x. 
22)  is  full  of  interest,  denoting  that  which  is  contrasted 
with  everything  shadowy  or  imperfect  or  merely 
typical;  it  is  a  word  especially  characteristic  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John.     (See  Note  on  John  i.  9.) 

(3)  This  verse  and  the  three  following  confirm  and  illus- 
trate the  importance  of  the  statement  just  made.  The 
general  course  of  thought  appears  to  be  as  follows  : — 
That  which  stands  "  at  the  head  "  of  what  we  are  say- 
ing, and  gives  completeness  to  the  whole,  is,  tliat  we  have 
a  High  Priest  who  ministers  in  heaven  itself  ( verses  1, 
2).  For,  whereas  the  very  conception  of  high-priestly 
duty  would,  were  He  on  earth,  exclude  Him  from  being 
a  priest  at  all  (verses  3, 4),  like  those  who  "  serve  a  copy 
of  the  heavenly  things  "  (verse  5),  He  in  heaven  holds 
and  exercises  that  more  excellent  miuistry  of  which 
their  service  was  a  shadow  and  a  type  (verse  6). 

That  this  man  have  .  .  .—Better,  that  this  High 
Priest  also  have  soinewliat  to  offer.  If  these  words 
refer  to  the  continued  ministration  in  the  heavenly 
sanctuary,  the  explanation  is  found  in  chap.  ix.  24;  but 
the  meaning  may  simply  be  that  every  high  priest,  and 
therefore  the  Lord  Jesus,  must  have  some  sacrifice  to 
present  to  God,  this  being  (chap.  v.  1)  the  very  object 
of  his  appointment  to  the  office. 


(4)  For  if  he  were  .  .  .—The  oldest  Greek  MSS.  and 
two  important  versions  read,  "  If  then  He  were  " ;  and 
two  other  changes  in  the  text  of  this  verse  also  rest  on 
high  authority.  In  its  correct  form  the  verse  will  stand 
thus :  If  then  He  were  on  earth,  He  ivould  not  even  be 
a  priest  (that  is,  He  would  not  be  a  priest  at  all),  seeing 
there  are  those  who  according  to  law  offer  the  gifts. 
The  argument  somewhat  resembles  that  of  chap.  vii. 
13,  14  ;  there,  however,  the  impediment  is  that  of  tribe ; 
here  the  thought  is  that  the  place  is  preoccupied  by  men 
who  by  express  command  are  bringing  the  gifts  unto 
God. 

(5)  Who  serve  unto  .  .  . — Better,  men  icho  serve 
a  copy  and  sliadow  of  the  heavenly  things.  So  in  chap, 
xiii.  10  we  read  of  those  who  "  serve  the  tabernacle." 
On  the  connection  of  thought,  see  verse  3.  "  Copy,"  not 
in  the  sense  of  perfect  resemblance,  but  rather  a  token 
suggesting  and  designed  to  suggest  the  original. 
Note  on  chap.  ix.  23,  where  the  same  word  is  used.  I 
"  Shadow,"  as  the  shadow  has  no  substance  or  indepen- 
dent existence,  but  represents  only  the  outline  of  an 
object.  (Comp.  chap.  x.  1,  where  "shadow"  is  con- 
trasted with  "the  very  image";  and  Col.  ii.  17,  where 
it  is  opposed  to  "the  body.")  "We  must  not  confound 
these  words, "  token  "  and  "  shadow,"  with  "  the  pattern  " 
mentioned  in  Ex.  xxv.  40,  quoted  later  in  this  verse. 
The  "heavenly  things"  are  "the  sanctuary"  and  "  the 
tabernacle  "  of  verse  2,  the  realities  to  which  the  true 
earthly  tabernacle  corresponded ;  their  nature  can  be 
understood  only  when  Christ  has  come  as  High  Priest 
of  the  good  things  to  come.  (See  chaps,  ix.  11;  x.  1.) 
That  every  part  of  God's  earthly  house  might  be  a  fitting 
emblem  of  spiritual  truth  to  be  afterwards  revealed. 
Moses  was  charged  in  all  respects  to  follow  the  pattern 
which  had  been  shown  him  in  the  mount  Ex.  xxv.  40). 
Jewish  tradition  understood  these  words  to  imply  the 
presentation  of  a  heavenly  tabernacle  to  the  sight  of 
Moses,  as  a  model  to  be  imitated  with  exactness ;  and 
Stephen's  words  in  Acts  vii.  44,  "according  to  the 
pattern"  (the  same  word  is  here  used  "  which  he  had 
seen,"  convey  the  same  meaning.  In  itself.  Ex.  xxv. 
40,  when  compared  with  verse  9  in  the  same  chapter, 
does  not  necessarily  involve  a  visible  representation. 
But  whether  we  think  of  a  pattern  shown  in  vision,  or 
merelv  of  explicit  direction  received  by  Moses,  the  mean- 
ing of  "  the  heavenly  things  "  remains  the  same.  The 
view  here  presented  of  the  Jewish  tabernacle  involves 
no  depreciation,  except  in  comparison  with  "the  good 
things  to  come."  It  was  only  a  shadow  .  but  it  rises 
above  all  temples  and  symbols  of  man's  art  and  device 
as  being  a  shadow  of  the  heavenly  Bung*. 

Was  admonished  of  God.— The  words  "of 
God "  are  not  in  the  text,  but  are  implied  in  "  ad- 
monished." (See  the  Note  on  Luke  ii.  26.)  "  Hath 
been  admonished  :  "  another  example  of  the  writer  B 
characteristic  mode  of  regarding  Scripture  (chap.  iv.  9). 
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in  the  mount.  (6)  But  now  hath  he 
obtained  a  more  excellent  ministry,  by 
how  much  also  he  is  the  mediator  of  a 
better  covenant,1  which  was  established 
upon  better  promises.  (7)  For  if  that 
first  covenant  had  been  faultless,  then 
should  no  place  have  been  sought  for 
the  second.  (8)  For  finding  fault  with 
them,  he  saith,  Behold,  the  days  come,  j 
saith  the  Lord,  when  I  will  make  a  new  t 
covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel  and 
with  the  house  of  Judah :  (9)  not  ac- 
cording to  the  covenant  that  I  made 
with  their  fathers  in  the  day  when  I 
took  them  by  the  hand  to  lead  them 


1  Or,  testament. 


2  Gr.  give. 


a  Jcr.  SI.  8." 
8  Or,  upon. 


out  of  the  land  of  Egypt ;  because  ther 
continued  not  in  mv  n.venant,  and  I 
regarded  them  not,  saith  the  LowL 
<10>  For  this  is  the  cov.-nant  tli;it  I  v%.ll 
make  with  the  house  of  Israel  after 
those  days,  saith  the  Lord ;  I  will  put 
my  laws  into  their  mind,-  and  writ<- 
them  in3  their  hearts :  and  I  will  be  to 
them  a  God,  and  they  shall  be  to  me  a 
people:  <11'  and  they  shall  n..t  teach 
every  man  his  neighbour,  and  ««Tery 
man  his  brother,  saying,  Know  the 
Lord :  for  all  shall  know  roe,  from 
the  least  to  the  greatest.  (,2)  For  I  will 
be  merciful  to  their  unrighteousnen, 


(6>  But  now. — That  is,  as  the  case  really  is.  (See  verse 
3.)  We  have  here  another  of  those  proportional  state- 
ments commented  on  in  chaps,  i.  4 ;  iii.  3 ;  vii.  22.  The 
last  of  these  passages  is  closely  akin  to  this.  There 
Ave  read  that  by  how  much  the  Priest  appointed  by  the 
divine  oath  is  raised  above  all  other  priests,  by  so  much 
is  His  covenant  better  than  theirs.  Here,  that  as  He  is 
Mediator  of  a  better  covenant,  in  the  same  proportion 
does  His  ministry  excel  that  of  priests  on  earth. 

Which  was  established.— Better,  one  that  hath 
been  ordained.  The  verb,  properly  meaning  "to  legis- 
late," has  already  occurred  in  chap.  vii.  11,  "  the  people 
hath  received  the  Law  "  (literally,  hath  been  legislated 
for).  Here,  then,  a  word  which  properly  refers  to  the 
passing  of  a  law  is  applied  to  a  covenant.  The  explana- 
tion must  be  sought  in  the  special  nature  of  the  covenants 
of  God  with  man  (see  chap.  vii.  22),  which  are  not  com- 
pacts between  equals,  but  arrangements  offered  by  the 
divine  goodness,  and  made  dependent  upon  conditions. 
Hence  such  a  covenant  may  be  spoken  of  as  ordained, 
enacted,  on  the  basis  of  promise.  On  the  promises  (see 
verses  8 — 12)  which  are  given  by  God  is  based  the 
"  covenant "  which  becomes  the  law  of  His  kingdom 
and  the  declaration  of  His  procedure.  The  man  who 
accepts  the  promises  by  entering  into  the  conditions 
laid  down  is  dealt  with  according  to  this  law.  Here, 
Jesus  is  the  "  Mediator,"  in  chap.  vii.  22  (see  Note) 
the  "  Surety,"  of  the  better  covenant.  The  idea  is 
expanded  below  in  chap.  ix.  15 — 18.  On  the  tacit  com- 
parison with  Moses,  as  mediator  of  the  first  covenant, 
see  Note  on  Gal.  iii.  19. 

(7)  For  the  second. — Rather,  for  a  second.  This 
verse  connects  itself  with  the  words.  "  a  better  cove- 
nant "  in  verse  6.  The  form  of  expression  used  clearly 
points  to  the  intended  inference — that  covenant  was 
faulty,  and  a  place  was  sought  for  a  second ;  this  makes 
plain  the  connection  with  verse  8.  The  failure  of  the 
first  covenant  was  manifest  (chap.  vii.  11,  18)  to  God, 
who,  whilst  the  first  still  existed,  "  sought "  and  found 
place  for  a  second. 

(8)  Finding  fault  with  them— Not,  "with  it," 
but  with  those  through  whom  the  covenant  had  failed. 
The  following  quotation  (verses  8—12)  is  taken  from 
Jer.  xxxi.  31 — 34.  It  is  the  crowning  point  of  that 
collection  of  prophecies  which  is  brought  together  in 
chaps,  xxx. — xxxiii.,  descriptive  of  the  hope  and  sal- 
vation of  Israel.  The  characteristics  of  the  prophecy 
and  its  significance  in  this  place  will  be  noticed  below 
(verse  12).  The  quotation  agrees  in  the  main  with  the 
LXX.  (and,  except  in  verse  11.  with  the  text  contained 


in  the  Alexandrian  MS.),  and  in  one  clause  only  fail* 
to  represent  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  original.  The 
only  point  requiring  notice  in  this  verse  is  the  ■■hati 
tution  of  "  I  will  accomplish  "  for  "  I  will  make."  The 
new  word  closely  answers  to  that  which  was  used  in 
verse  6,  "  ordained."     (See  the  N 

(9>  Not  according  to  the  covenant.  —  The 
difference  is  declared  below  (verses  10 — 12 >.  "In  the 
day  when  "  they  wore  led  forth  ont  of  Egypt  th*  tokra 
of  God's  covenant  was  the  deliverance  it--lf.  At 
Sinai,  Ex.  xxiv.  7,  8  (see  chap.  ix.  18—22),  the  "book 
of  the  covenant "  was  read,  and  "  the  blood  of  the 
covenant"  was  "sprinkled  on  the  ptMla"  who  had 
promised  obedience  to  all  the  words  tliat  the  Lord  had 
said. 

And  I  regarded  them  not.— It  is  here  that  the 
translation  departs  from  the  Hebrew,  which,  as  is  now 
generally  believed,  is  faitlifullv  represented  in  our 
Authorised  version:  "although  I  was  an  huslmnd  onto 
them  "  (that  is,  had  the  authority  of  a  husband  >.  The 
quotation  here  follows  the  LXX.  without  change. 

(10)  I  will  make.— Literally,  I  will  covenant— wot 
the  same  word  as  in  verse  8. 

Israel.— Formerly  (verse  8),  Israel  and  Judah. 
When  the  reunion  of  the  nation  had  once  been  signified. 
"  Israel "  could  stand  alone  as  the  name  of  the  one 
people.  ,         . 

I  will  put.— Better,  nutting  wiy  law  into  tknr 
mind,  I  will  also  write  tnem  on  their  heart.  In  the 
former  clause  the  Hebrew  has,  M  I  will  put  mr  law  in 
their  inward  parts;"  the  law  shall  \»-  irithin  them,  not 
an  external  code.  In  the  latter,  the  «  fleshy  **»•«*•  « 
the  heart"  are  contrasted  with  "  the  tables  of  the  Inn. 
This  is  the  first  of  the  "  better  Uimjlll" 

(11)  His  neighbour.— Rather,  htt  fellow-cdiaen, 
according  to  the  best  reading.  The  second  p"»nii«e  if 
the  universality  of  the  knowledge  of  God.  The  dirme 
teaching  shall  not  only  be  internal,  bat  for  thut  Tery 
reason  shall  extend  to  all. 

(12)  Merciful— Literally,  propitious.  Un  ifte 
kindred  word  "make  propitiation."  M ■  chap.  L  17. 

To  their  unrighteousness.— Rather.  ****** 
unrighteousnesses,  and  their  sins  will  *  ,remem*?ttn*l 
more.  The  words  "and  their  iniquities  »™  ™,f'™ 
by  the  best  authorities.  Here  is  given  the  third  an 
chief  promise  :  the  characteristic  of  the  new  covenant 
is  the  full  pardon  of  sin.  , 

Of  this  new  covenant,  "ordained  on  the  thre* 
promises  of  an  inward  rev.lation  universal  kmmWg* 
of  God,  and  free  pardon  of  sin,  Jeans  is  the  Mediator. 
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?„nd  their  sins  and  their  iniquities  will  I 
remember  no  more.  (13)  In  that  he 
saith,  A  new  covenant,  he  hath  made 
the  first  old.  Now  that  which  decayeth 
and  waxeth  old  is  ready  to  vanish  away. 

CHAPTEE  IX.— W  Then  verily  the 
first  covenant  had  also  ordinances1    of 


2  Or,  holy. 
1  Or,  ceremonies. 


divine  service,  and  a  worldly  sanc- 
tuary. (2)  For  there  was  chap.  ix.  l— 10. 
a  tabernacle  made  ;  the  The  first  cove, 
first,  wherein  was  the  J£|?fe:  and  ow£ 
candlestick,  and  the  table,  nances. 
and  the  shewbread ;  which  is  called 
the  sanctuary.2  (3>  And  after  the 
second   veil,  .  the    tabernacle   which    is 


How  this  is  to  be  understood  the  writer  himself  will 
teach,  for  all  these  promises  are  present  (virtually  or 
formally)  in  the  last  portion  of  his  argument  (chap.  x. 
14 — 18).  In  part  they  belong  to  the  new  covenant  from 
the  beginning.  The  pardon  is  spoken  of  not  as  a 
gift  to  individuals,  but'  rather  as  from  the  first  a 
characteristic  of  the  covenant  (chaps,  ix.  26 ;  x.  18). 
The  first  promise  is  seen  in  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  in  the  teaching  represented  by  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  in  which  inward  principles  of  life  take  the  place 
of  many  an  outward  rule.  The  second  waits  for  full 
accomplishment,  but  is  seen  in  the  abolition  of  dis- 
tinctions between  nation  and  nation,  and  the  common 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

This  subject  has  presented  difficulties,  because  it  has 
been  forgotten  that  this  Scripture  speaks  of  no  sudden 
change  in  man's  relation  to  God.  The  essential 
promises  of  the  new  covenant  were  not  unknown  under 
the  old.  "  Thy  law  is  within  my  heart "  is  the  saying 
of  one  Psalmist ;  "  Thou  forgavest  the  iniquity  of  my 
sin,"  of  another.  But  in  regard  to  the  nation  there 
was  failure.  The  rites  of  the  Law  did  not  lead  to  the 
perception  of  spiritual  truths ;  ordinances  which  were 
intended  to  teach  the  divine  intolerance  of  sin  became 
mere  ceremonies ;  external  sanctions  did  not  preserve 
the  nation  in  true  obedience  to  God's  law.  To  all,  the 
former  covenant  (like  the  first  Tabernacle,  chap.  ix.  9) 
was  a  parable,  explained  only  when  the  new  covenant 
(which  was  in  truth  before  the  old,  Gal.  iii.  17)  was 
"  ordained." 

(13)  In  that  he  saith  .  .  .—Bather,  In  saying 
"new"  He  hath  made  the  first  old:  now  that  which 
groweth  old  and  is  failing  for  age  is  nigh  unto 
vanishing  away.  The  very  language  of  the  prophet 
contains  a  declaration  of  the  speedy  dissolution  of  the 
former  covenant.  If  "nigh  unto  vanishing"  at  the 
time  when  Jeremiah  wrote,  well  might  it  now  be 
believed  to  have  passed  away. 

IX. 
(!)  The  subject  commenced  in  the  last  chapter 
(verses  1 — 6)  is  continued  here.  The  mention  of  the 
"  more  excellent  ministry  "  led  to  the  description  of  the 
new  covenant  with  which  it  is  united  (verses  6 — 13). 
This  verse,  then,  attaches  itself  to  the  fifth  and  sixth 
verses  of  chap.  viii.  "  Even  the  first  (covenant),  then, 
had  ordinances  of  divine  service  and  its  sanctuary,  of 
this  world."  The  "  service "  is  spoken  of  again  in 
verse  6 ;  the  "  ordinances  "  in  verse  10,  where  they  are 
called  "  carnal."  Yery  similar  is  the  language  here, 
for  the  words  so  emphatically  standing  at  the  close  of 
the  verse  are  probably  descriptive  not  of  the  "  sanctuary  " 
only,  but  also  of  the  "  ordinances."  Both  place  and 
ministrations  belonged  to  this  world,  and  thus  stand  in 
contrast  with  "  the  heavenly  things,"  of  which  the 
Tabernacle  was  a  token  and  shadow.  (See  Note  on 
chap.  viii.  5.)  The  ordinary  Greek  text  (here  following 
the  first  printed  Greek  Testament)  has  "  the  first 
Tabernacle,"  and  this  reading  was  followed  by  Tyndale 
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and  Coverdale.  All  ancient  MSS.  omit  the  word ;  and, 
as  in  a  long  succession  of  verses  "  covenant  "  lias  been 
the  leading  thought,  the  rendering  of  the  Authorised 
version  is  certainly  correct. 

(2)  Tabernacle. — It  must  be  carefully  observed 
that  the  Epistle  throughout  refers  to  the  Tabernacle, 
and  not  once  to  the  Temples  which  succeeded  it.  Though 
they  were  formed  on  the  same  general  model,  their 
very  nature  and  design  necessitated  changes  of  plan 
and  detail  which  unfitted  them  for  the  writer's  argu- 
ment here.  So  far  as  the  Temple  was  a  copy  of  the 
Tabernacle,  and  so  far  only,  was  it  made  "  after  the 
pattern  "  that  Moses  had  seen ;  and  so  far  only  was  its 
symbolism  of  divine  and  not  human  origin. 

The  first,  wherein  was  .  .  .—In  verse  6,  when 
the  writer  passes  from  place  to  ministration,  he  uses 
the  present  tense,  although  it  is  of  the  Tabernacle  that 
he  is  speaking.  The  explanation  ia  that  which  has 
come  before  us  again  and  again :  the  arrangements 
prescribed  in  Scripture  are  to  him  ever  present,  abiding 
from  age  to  age  in  that  unchanging  word.  Hence 
probably  we  should  here  read  are  instead  of  "  were."' 
The  golden  candlestick,  the  table,  and  the  showbread  are 
in  the  Holy  Place'  as  it  is  described  in  the  Law.  With 
the  symbolical  meaning  of  the  furniture  of  the  Holy 
Place  we  are  not  here  concerned.  The  writer  contents 
himself  with  words  which  plainly  imply  that  none  of 
the  parts  and  arrangements  of  the  Tabernacle  were 
without  significance.  On  the  golden  candlestick  (more 
strictly,  lampstand)  see  Ex.  xxv.  31 — 37,  and  on  the 
ten  candlesticks  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon.  1  Kings  vii. 
49;  on  the  table  and  the  showbread.  Ex.  xxv.  23 — 30; 
Lev.  xxiv.  5 — 9  (1  Kings  vii.  48  ;  2  Chron.  iv.  8).  It  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  the  table  should  here  1 
distinctly  mentioned,  for  usually  (both  in  the  Bible  and 
in  Jewish  tradition)  no  special  importance  appears  to 
be  assigned  to  it  apart  from  the  offering  which  was 
placed  thereon.  (Comp.,  however,  Lev.  xxiv.  6 ;  2  Chron. 
xiii.  11 ;  Mai.  i.  7.  12.)  This  offering  is  in  Hebrew 
called  "bread  of  the  face" — i.e.,  bread  of  the  (divine) 
Presence ;  in  Matt.  xii.  4,  Luke  vi.  4,  "  loaves  of  the 
setting  forth;  "  here  "the  setting  forth  of  the  loa\ 

Sanctuary. — Or,  holy  place.  The  same  word  fa 
applied  to  the  Holy  of  Holies  in  chaps,  viii.  2  ;  ix.  8.  12, 
24,  25;  x.  19;  and  probably  in  xiii.  11.  This  verse  and 
the  next  give  the  proper  names  of  the  two  pari 
the  Tabernacle,  which  must  be  used  when  the  one  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  other.  Where  there  is  BO 
risk  of  mistake  the  simpler  designation  is  sufficient. 
(See  Lev.  xvi.  2, 17,  20.)  It  will  be  observed  that  here 
and  in  verses  3.  6,  7,  these  divisions  are  spoken  of  as 
if  two  distinct  Tabernacles. 

(3)  The  tabernacle.— Bather,  a  t-abemacle  which 
is  called  the  Holy  of  Holies.  This  literal  translation 
of  a  Hebrew  expression  for  "most  holy"  does  not 
occur  in  the  Bible,  but  has  become  familiar  through  the 
Latin  sanctum  sanctorum.  The  inner  chamber  of  the 
Tabernacle  is  in  a  few  passages  only  mentioned 
separately  in  the  Pentateuch  as  the  "  Most  Holy  Place ' 


The  Most  Holy  Place. 
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n    Ark  of  tJu  Covenant 


called  the  Holiest  of  all ;  <4>  -which 
had  the  golden  censer,  and  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  overlaid  round  about 
with  gold,  wherein  was  the  golden  pot 


(Ex.  xxvi.  33,  34),  or  "the  Holy  Place"  (Lev.  xvi.  2, 
etal.).  In  the  description  of  the  Temple  a  different 
word  is  employed,  always  rendered  "  oracle  "  (1  Kings 
vi.  16,  et  at.).  The  veil  separating  the  two  divisions 
(described  in  Ex.  xxvi.  31 ;  xxxvi.  35)  is  here  called  the 
second  veil,  by  way  of  distinction  from  the  "  hanging  for 
the  door  "  of  the  Tabernacle  (Ex.  xxvi.  36 ;  xxxvi.  37). 
(-*)  Having  a  golden  censer.— Or,  having  a 
golden  altar  of  incense.  Hardly  any  passage  in  the 
Epistle  has  given  rise  to  more  controversy  than  this ; 
and  even  now  opinions  are  greatly  divided.  The 
question  raised  does  not  merely  concern  the  interpre- 
tation of  a  single  verse,  but  has  been  brought  into 
prominence  in  all  recent  discussions  as  to  the  author- 
ship of  the  Epistle.  It  will  be  possible  to  notice  all 
important  points  in  the  controversy  without  entering 
into  any  discussion  of  the  Greek,  for  it  is  allowed  on 
both  sides  that  the  word  here  used — thumiaterion 
(which  simply  means  an  instrument  or  a  place  connected 
with  the  offering  of  incense) — will  admit  of  either 
rendering.  The  usage  of  the  LXX.,  in  most  cases 
peculiarly  helpful  in  this  Epistle,  throws  little  light  on 
the  matter ;  for  this  word  is  entirely  absent  from  the 
descriptions  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  occurs  twice  only 
in  later  books  (Ezek.  viii.  11 ;  2  Chron.  xxvi.  19 — both 
times  for  "  censer").  The  Pentateuch,  indeed,  makes 
no  mention  of  a  special  censer  for  the  use  of  the  high 
priest  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  (Lev.  xvi.  12) ;  but, 
as  we  learn  from  the  Mishna,  the  later  law  not  only 
prescribed  a  censer  of  gold,  but  laid  stress  on  the 
particular  hind  of  gold.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Philo 
and  Josephus  the  word  here  used  is  the  regular  desig- 
nation of  the  altar  of  incense.  That  altar,  it  is  true,  was 
not  of  gold,  only  overlaid  with  gold ;  but  as  one  of  its 
names  in  common  use  was  "  the  golden  altar "  (Ex. 
xl.  5,  et  al.)  this  point  is  of  no  moment.  If  we  look 
at  internal  probabilities,  it  is  hard  to  decide  which 
would  be  more  surprising — the  special  mention  of  the 
censer  (by  the  side  of  the  ark  and  the  cherubim)  in  this 
description  of  the  Most  Holy  Place,  or  the  absence  of 
all  notice  of  the  incense-altar,  which  held  so  important 
a  place  in  connection  with  the  ceremonies  of  the  Day 
of  Atonement.  Hence,  though  "censer"  has  (mainly 
through  the  influence  of  the  Yulgate)  been  the  more 
familiar  rendering,  the  most  eminent  modern  commen- 
tators have,  with  some  marked  exceptions,  adopted  the 
other  view.  Probably  there  would  be  little  difference 
of  opinion  on  the  question,  were  it  not  that  the  words 
here  used  seem  to  assign  to  the  altar  of  incense  a  place 
within  the  veil.  As,  however,  there  are  the  strongest 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  golden  censer  was  not 
kept  in  the  Holiest  Place,  this  difficulty  applies  almost 
equally  to  both  interpretations.  At  first  sight  the 
difficulty  is  very  great.  The  incense-altar  and  the 
ark  are  coupled  together,  and  the  word  which  describes 
their  relation  to  the  Holiest  Place  is  that  which,  a  littie 
later  in  this  verse,  distinctly  signifies  "containing." 
So  weighty  is  this  consideration  that  many  have  been 
unable  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  writer  has  erred 
in  this  matter  of  detail ;  and  various  suppositions  have 
been  resorted  to  in  explanation  of  his  mistake.  (See 
Introduction.)  But,  to  take  the  lowest  ground,  surely 
ignorance  on  such  a  point  is  inconceivable.  Not  only 
are  the  notices  in  Exodus  perfectly  plain,  but  passages 


that  had  manna,  and  Aaron's  rod  that 
budded,  and  the  tables  of  the  covenant; 
(5)  and  over  it  the  cherub  -lory 

shadowing  the  mercyseat ;  of  which  we 


in  Philo  and  Josephus  show  how  cu»tomarv  in  th.« 
writer's  own  age  it  was  to  speak  of  the  three  aerred 
ob3ects  m  the  Holy  Place— the  candliwtick.  Um  table. 
and  the  golden  altar.    There  most  exist  sons  speriaj 
reason  for  this  connection  of  the  altnr  w 
Holy  Place — a  connection  which    we  mav  well  I- 
would  have  been  otherwise  expressed  had  the  writer 
held  it  possible  that  readers,  famili;. 
could  regard  his  language  as  even  ambiguous.    Boeh  a 
reason  will  be  found  to  be  suggested  by  th<-  Laogeage 
of  the  Pentateuch,  and  by  the  ceremonial  of  the  Dsy 
of  Atonement.     In  Ex.  xxx.  6,  Moses  receives  special 
injunction  to  place  the  altar  of  incense  "before  the 
veil    that  is  by  the  ark  of  the  testimony,  bet 
mercy  seat  that  is  over  the  testimony;''  similarly  in 
Ex.    xl.    5.     The  purification    of  this   altar  is  most 
expressly  associated  with  the  purification  of  the  HoHest 
Place  on  the  Day  of   Atonement :  this  stands  out   it. 
strong  rebef  both  in  the  Pentateuch 
Lev.  xvi.  18)  and  in  the  Mishna.     Tl  -ignifi- 

cance  of  the  altar  of  incense  icomp.  Rev.  \.; 
ix.  13)  we  might  also  show  to  bo  in  full  harmony  with 
the  thought  here  presented.  There  is.  however.  oao 
passage  in  the  Old  Testament  <1  King*  vi.  22'  which 
appears  to  give  direct  expression  to  what  these  other 
passages  imply;  for  there  the  true  translation  most  be, 
"also  the  whole  altar  that  belongeth  to  the  oracle  he 
overlaid  with  gold."  * 

Ark  of  the  covenant  (Num.  x.  33:  Dent.  xxxi 
26,  et  al),  often  called  "the  ark  of  the  testimony." 
i.e.,  the  ark  containing  the  tables  of  the  Ten  Coramsad- 
ments,  which  were  the  symbol  of  the  covenant  of  God 
with  the  people.     (See  Ex.  xxv.  10—16. 1 

Wherein  was  .  .  . — Rather,  trfcerem  ore  (see  Terse 
2)  a  golden  pot  having  the  manna,  &e.  la  Bl 
33,34,  and  Num.  xvii.  10,  11.  the  pot  containinir  "m 
omer  of  manna  "  and  also  Aaron's  rod  are  said  to  have 
been  laid  up  "before  the  testimony"  This  is 
understood  as  meaning  "MoM  the  ark  of  the 
mony;"  but  it  is  as  natural  to  suppose  that 
memorials  were  placed  inside  the  ark.  in  front  of  the 
tables.  1  Kings  viii.  9  clearly  suggests  that  the  ark 
had  at  one  time  contained  m  than  the  tables  of 
stone,  and  so  it  has  been  understood  by  Jewish  eosa- 
mentators.  There  is  no  mention  of  a  " golden"  Teasel 
in  the  Hebrew  of  Ex.  xvi.  33;  the  word  is  added  in 
the  LXX.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  epithet 
is  mentioned  three  times  in  the  verse:  each  spteadoar 
was  natural  in  the  sanctunr.  """•A*' 

(5)  Cherubims  of  glory  .—See   I  h  "u^,t 

xxix.  43;   Num.  rii.   89;   Ezek.  x.  19.  20.     As  these 
passages  will  show,  the  reference  is  to  the  glory  wmch 
appeared  above  the  mercy  seat.  (See  Not*  on  chap  L  X 
This  is  the  only  express  mention  of  the  cherubim  ta  tae 
New  Testament ;  but  see  the  Notes  on  Bey.  iv.6.  et  see. 

The  mercy  seat  i  literallv.  the  propiHatory^t\ 
rendering    adopt^l    in   the    LXX.    for    the    *"*■*" 
Capporeth.  signifying  the  golden  covering  Of  the  err 
(Ex    xxv.  17).     Whether  the   Hebrew  word  proper.y 
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Carnal  Ordinances. 


cannot  now  speak  particularly.  <6)  Now 
when  these  things  were  thus  ordained, 
the  priests  went  always  into  the  first 
tabernacle,  accomplishing  the  service  of 
God.  <7)  But  into  the  second  went  the 
high  priest  alone  once  every  year,  not 
without  blood,  which  he  offered  for  him- 
self, and  for  the  errors  of  the  people  : 
<8)  the  Holy  Ghost  this  signifying,  that 
the  way  into  the  holiest  of  all  was  not 


1  Or,  rites,   or, 
ceremonies. 


yet  made  manifest,  while  as  the  first 
tabernacle  was  yet  standing :  (9>  which 
was  a  figure  for  the  time  then  present, 
in  which  were  offered  both  gifts  and 
sacrifices,  that  could  not  make  him  that 
did  the  service  perfect,  as  pertaining  to 
the  conscience ;  (10)  which  stood  only  in 
meats  and  drinks,  and  divers  washings, 
and  carnal  ordinances,1  imposed  on 
them  until  the  time  of  reformation. 


denotes  covering  or  bears  the  meaning  which  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  Greek  translation,  is  a  disputed  question, 
into  which  we  cannot  here  enter.  The  act  of  expiation 
with  which  the  Greek  name  at  all  events  stands  con- 
nected is  that  of  Lev.  xvi.  10 — 14.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  in  1  Chron.  xxviii.  11  the  Most  Holy  Place  itself 
is  called  "  the  house  of  the  mercy  seat."  (See  the 
Note  on  Rom.  iii.  25.) 

Of  which— viz.,  all  things  that  the  Holy  Place  and 
the  Holy  of  Holies  contained. 

Particularly — i.e.,  severally,  one  by  one. 

(6)  Now  when  these  thing  were  thus  or- 
dained .  .  . — Better,  And  when  these  things  have 
been  thus  prepared,  into  the  first  tabernacle  the  priests 
enter  continually,  accomplishing  the  services.  As 
has  been  already  observed  (verse  2),  the  present #tense 
is  used  throughout  these  verses  (6 — 10),  not  because 
the  writer  refers  to  the  services  as  still  continuing,  but 
because  he  is  still  tracing  the  ordinance  of  Scripture. 
It  is  of  the  Tabernacle  alone  that  he  speaks.  The  words 
of  verse  4  would  have  been  entirely  incorrect  in  regard 
to  the  temple  of  his  day,  in  which  the  Most  Holy  Place 
was  empty. 

The  service.— Comp.  Ex.  xxx.  7, 8 ;  Lev.  xxiv.  1 — 8. 

(7)  "Went  .  .  .  offered. — Rather,  entereth  .  .  . 
cffereth. 

Errors. — Literally,  ignorances.  (See  chaps,  v.  2,  3 ; 
vii.  27.)  By  "once  in  the  year"  we  must  of  course 
understand  on  one  day  of  the  year,  viz.,  the  tenth  day 
of  Tisri.  On  that  day,  according  to  Lev.  xvi.,  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  high  priest  to  enter  the  Holy  of  Holies 
twice  :  (1)  with  the  incense  and  with  the  blood  of  the 
bullock,  his  own  sin-offering  (Lev.  xvi.  12 — 14); 
(2)  with  the  blood  of  the  same  bullock  and  that  of  the 
goat,  the  sin-offering  for  the  people  (verses  15 — 19). 
In  the  ritual  described  in  the  tract  "  Joma "  of  the 
Talmud,  he  is  said  to  enter  four  times  ;  the  first  minis- 
tration being  separated  into  its  two  parts  (offering 
incense,  sprinkling  the  blood  of  the  bullock),  and  a 
fourth  entering  (to  bring  out  the  censer)  being  added. 

<8)  That  the  way  into  the  holiest  of  all  was 
not  yet  made  manifest.— Rather,  that  the  way 
into  the  sanctuary  has  not  yet  been  made  manifest. 
By  "  sanctuary,"  or  "  holy  place,"  is  here  meant  the 
Holy  of  Holies ;  not,  however,  as  existing  upon  earth, 
in  type  and  figure,  but  in  the  sense  of  chaps,  viii.  2 
and  ix.  24.  These  external  arrangements  show  that  the 
way  into  the  Holy  Place  (of  the  Tabernacle)  is  not  open : 
by  this  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  word  we  are  reading 
whenever  we  trace  the  injunctions  of  the  Law,  teaches 
this  lesson,  that  the  way  into  God's  immediate  presence 
is  not  yet  manifest. 

While  as  the  first  tabernacle  was  yet  stand- 
ing.— Rather,  while  the  first  tabernacle  yet  has  place 
(or,  standing),  i.e.,  whilst  there  exists  such  a  distinction 
as  that  between  "  the  first  Tabernacle  "  (verse  6),  and 


"the  second."  It  is  impossible  to  understand  "the 
first  Tabernacle  "  in  any  other  sense  than  that  which  it 
bears  in  the  early  part  of  the  sentence — the  Holy  Place 
as  distinguished  from  the  Holiest  of  all.  This  outer 
Tabernacle,  however,  may  be  looked  at  from  different 
points  of  view.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  the  place 
from  which  (as  well  as  from  the  inner  sanctuary)  the 
people  generally  were  excluded;  and  on  the  other,  it  was 
the  place  beyond  which  the  ministration  of  the  priests 
in  general  might  not  extend.  It  is  the  latter  that  corre- 
sponds to  the  thought  of  this  verse.  The  contrast 
between  the  body  of  priests  and  the  people  hardly 
meets  us  once  in  the  whole  Epistle,  except  in  a  very 
small  number  of  general  statements  (chaps,  vii.  14; 
viii.  4 ;  ix.  6) ;  the  only  contrast  is  between  the  one 
Priest  or  High  Priest  and  all  who  approach  unto  God 
through  Him.  Not  the  Jewish  economy,  but  that  to 
which  it  pointed,  is  the  subject  of  the  writer's  thoughts: 
Christ's  people  are  now  the  priests,  who  offer  through 
Him  their  constant  sacrifice.  (See  chaps,  xii.  28 ;  xiii. 
10,  13, 15.)  Those  who  ministered  in  "  the  first  Taber- 
nacle "  (who  are  looked  upon  merely  as  substitutes  for 
the  people,  performing  the  "  services  "  in  their  place, 
and  as  their  representatives)  were  excluded,  not  from 
entrance  only,  but  even  from  sight  of  the  place  of 
God's  presence.  What  was  thereby  "  signified "  we 
have  already  seen. 

(9)  Which  was  a  figure  .  .  .—Rather,  Which  is 
a  parable  unto  the  time  present,  according  to  which 
(parable)  are  offered  both  gifts  and  sacrifices,  which 
cannot  perfect,  as  to  the  conscience,  him  that  doeth  the 
service.  The  general  meaning  may  be  given  thus  :  this 
"  first  Tabernacle "  (i.e.,  the  existence  of  an  outer  as 
distinguished  from  an  inner  sanctuary)  is  a  parable  for 
the  period  connected  with  it  (literally,  "  for  the  season 
that  stands  near  it,"  the  adjacent  period,  so  to  speak) ; 
and  in  full  accordance  with  the  parabolic  character  of 
the  first  Tabernacle  (see  verse  8)  is  the  presentation 
of  offerings  which  have  no  power  to  accomplish  the 
perfect  end  of  worship  in  the  case  of  any  worshipper. 
The  priests  offered  sacrifices  to  God,  but  were  limited 
to  the  outer  sanctuary,  which  was  not  the  place  of 
God's  manifested  presence ;  a  fit  symbol  this  of  offer- 
ings which  cannot  purify  the  conscience  (see  verse  14; 
chap.  x.  1).  The  above  rendering  follows  the  test 
reading  of  the  Greek ;  in  the  ordinary  text  the  relative 
"  which,"  in  the  second  clause,  refers  to  "  the  time,"  not 
to  "  the  first  Tabernacle." 

(10)  Which  stood  only  in  .  .  .—Bettor,  only 
joined  with  meats  and  drinks  and  divers  washings, — 
carnal  ordinances,  imposed  until  a  time  of  reformation. 
Here  again  the  best  authorities  correct  the  received 
Greek  text,  omitting  "and"  before  the  word  "  carnal," 
and  so  altering  the  next  word  as  to  make  it  descriptive 
of  the  "  gifts  and  sacrifices "  mentioned  in  verse  9. 
These  sacrifices — looked  at  in  themselves,  as  powerless 
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floe*. 


<n>  But  Christ   being   come  an  high 

Chap   ix    11-  Priest   of  Sood   thinSs   t0 

18.  These  types  come,   by   a    greater    and 

fulfilled     in  more    perfect    tabernacle, 

not     made     with     hands, 


that  is  to  say,  not  of  thi,  building. 
(12>  neither  by  the  blood  of  goate 
and  calves,  but  by  his  own  blood  he 
entered  in  once  into  the  holy  place, 
having    obtained    eternal    redeni] 


to  attain  the  end  designed  (chap.  x.  1,  4) — are  mere 
appendages  of  such  regulations  as  deal  with  meats  and 
drinks  and  washings.  The  character  of  this  latter 
class  of  ordinances  no  one  could  mistake ;  and  what  the 
writer  here  says  is  that  these  powerless  sacrifices  belong 
to  the  same  line  of  things.  On  the  "  washings  "  see 
Note  on  chap.  vi.  2.  The  preceding  words  would  most 
naturally  refer  to  meats,  &c,  of  which  men  were  re- 
quired to  partake  (as  Ex.  xii. ;  Lev.  vii.  15,  et  al.); 
but  no  doubt  include  the  various  restrictions  and  dis- 
tinctions of  the  ceremonial  law  (Lev.  xi. ;  Num.  vi., 
et  al.).  All  these  are  "ordinances  of  flesh,"  ordi- 
nances which  relate  to  the  outward  state  of  things 
only ;  closely  connected  with  the  maintenance  of 
external  privileges  and  relations,  but  (in  themselves) 
nothing  more.  "  Imposed,"  comp.  Acts  xv.  10 :  "refor- 
mation," chap.  viii.  7 — 12. 

(ll,  12)  The  changes  of  translation  required  in  these 
verses  are  not  considerable  in  themselves,  but  important 
for  the  sake  of  bringing  out  the  unity  of  the  sentence 
and  the  connection  of  its  parts.  But  Christ  having 
come  a  High  Priest  of  the  good  things  to  come  (or, 
the  good  things  that  are  come,  see  below),  through 
the  greater  and  more  perfect  Tabernacle,  not  made  with 
hands,  that  is  to  say,  not  of  this  creation,  also  not 
through  blood  of  goats  and  calves,  but  through  His 
own  blood,  entered  once  for  all  into  the  Holy  Place, 
having  won  eternal  redemption.  With  verse  11  begins 
the  conti-ast  to  the  first  verse.  In  that  we  read  of  the 
first  covenant  as  possessing  ordinances  of  service  and 
its  holy  place — both,  however,  "  of  this  world,"  and  the 
following  verses  describe  the  sanctuary  itself  (1 — 5) 
and  the  ordinances  (6 — 10).  Now,  the  Mediator  of  the 
New  Covenant  (chap.  viii.  6),  "  Christ,"  whose  name 
brings  with  it  the  thought  of  the  satisfaction  of  all 
hope  and  fulfilment  of  all  promises,  has  appeared  as 
High  Priest ;  and  entering  into  the  true  Holy  of  Holies 
has  accomplished  once  for  all  what  the  earlier  minis- 
trations typified.  This  is  the  main  thought ;  but  in  few 
verses  do  the  single  words  require  more  careful  study. 
The  various-reading  mentioned  above, "  the  good  things 
that  are  come,"  is  very  interesting.  It  is  not  supported 
by  a  large  number  of  authorities,  but  amongst  them  are 
the  Vatican  MS.  (whose  guidance,  it  may  be  remarked,  we 
shall  soon  lose,  as  the  ancient  text  breaks  off  suddenly 
in  the  middle  of  a  word  in  verse  14),  the  Claromontane 
MS.,  and  two  Syriac  versions.  One  strong  argument 
in  its  favour  presents  itself  on  a  comparison  with  chap, 
x.  1  (where  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  reading),  "the 
good  things  to  come."  A  scribe  who  had  in  mind  those  , 
words,  confirmed  by  the  repeated  occurrence  of  a 
similar  thought  in  different  parts  of  the  Epistle  (chaps, 
ii.  5;  vi  5),  might  easily  substitute  them  for  words  j 
expressing  a  less  familiar  thought.  The  two  phrases 
differ  more  in  form  than  in  reality.  In  one  we  look  at 
the  new  order  of  things,  which  is  never  to  pass  away,  as 
already  introduced  by  Christ  (see  Note  on  chap.  i.  2) ; 
and  in  the  other  the  same  new  order  is  thought  of  as 
future  to  those  who  waited  through  long  ages  for  "  the 
Christ,"  and  in  its  consummation  still  future  to  ourselves 
(chap.  vi.  5).  The  form  of  expression  reminds  us  of  j 
chap.  iii.  1,  where  Jesus  is  called  the  High  Priest  of  '■ 
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our  confession  (compare  also  Mai.  iii.  1,  "  th«  L 
of  the  covenant"):  He  is  associm.  d  with  "Ute^good 
things"  as  having  brought  th.-m  in,  us  Mi-dint. ,r  of  the 
covenant  to  which  they  belong. 

Through  (or,  by  means  of)  the  mm  BtrfM  Tabr- 
nacle,  through  (or/ by  means  of)  His  owi  blood,  i 
entered  into  the  Holy  Place.    The  twofold  r.-f-mm  to 
the  type  is  very  plain.    It  was  by  passing  through  "  th« 
first  Tabernacle"   that   the    high    i>rit-*t    panel 
Holiest  Place ;  it  was  by  means  of  ma  blood  <,f  the  cin- 
offering  that  he  was  enabled  to  enter  into  Hint  p 
God's  presence  (verse  7).     But  what  in  iln«  n 
answers  to  this  Tabernacle  ?    The  expression  of  .hap. 
iv.  14,  perhaps,  first  presents  itself  to  the  miii<l     if. 
however,  we  were  right  in  understanding  tin-  word* 
"  that  has  passed  through  the  heavens  "  as  <!• 
our  Lord's  ascension  far  above  all  heavens  Ej>h   iv.  10  . 
it  seems  evident  that  this  watat  is  no  real  paralhd.     In 
chap.  x.  20  the  thought  is  somewhat  different,  but  yet 
sufficiently  akin  to   be  suggestive  in  regard  to  three 
words.     There  the  veil  is  spoken  of   as  symbolising 
"  the  flesh "  of    our    Lord.      Here   we   bare   in    all 
probability  an  extension  of  the  same  thought.  "  thr- 
more  perfect  Tabernacle"  being  the   human   nature 
of    our   Lord.     We  think  at  once  of   a   number  of 
passages  presenting  the  same  idea  :    "  The  Word  wan 
made  flesh  and  made  His  tabernacle  among  us  ■  i  John 
i.  14) ;    "  He  spake  of  the  temple  of  His  bodr 
ii.   19);    "The  Father  that  dwelleth  in   Me*  (John 
xiv.  10) ;  "  In  Him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  God- 
head bodily"  (Col.  it  9).     As  in  Him  God  gave  I 
world  the  first  true  revelation  of  Himself  (chap 
God's  dwelling-place  amongst  Hi-  people  was  a  t  j 
the  Incarnate  Word.     The  symbolism  of  the  present 
verse  compels  us  to  think  of  the  first  and  second  Taber- 
nacles as  separate.    It  was  otherwise  in  cliap.  viii.  2.  a 
verse  which  can  only  receive  its   proper  explanation 
when  the  words  now  before  us  are  tonsidered.     Thrr»« 
the  reference  is  to  the  High  Priest  who  has  already 
entered  the  Holiest  Place   and  has  ''sat  down  at  the 
right  hand"  of  God.      The  distinction  of  outer  and 
inner  sanctuary  has  disappeared ;  and.  carrying  out  more- 
fully  the  thought  of  the  passages  quoted  MOW*,  we  may 
say  that,  as  "  the  sanctuary"  of  cliap.  viii.  2  symbolise* 
the  place  of  God's  immediate  presence, ,-  the  true  Taber- 
nacle"   represents  the    place  of    His  continued   and 
unceasing  revelation  of  Himself  to  man,  "  in  Christ. 
There  is  no  difficulty  now  in  explaining  the  *F*thet*». 
"  greater,"  "  more  perfect,"  "  not  of  this  creation.      B£ 
means  of  this  assumption  of  human  nature  He  leeeirett 
power  to  become  High  Priest,  power  also  to  "««■* 
Himself   the    sin-offering.     Once  before  only  in  tne 
Epistle  have  we  read  of  this  two-fold  relation  of  our 


Lord  to  the  sacrificial  art.  There 
parenthetically  (chap.  vii.  26)  and  by 
it  is   the   leading  thought  (versus  1  I  <*»>*P 

x.  10,  et  al).  The  efficacy  of  this  offering  is  t****»sJ»P 
again  in  verses  13,  14;  the  entering  into  the  Hofieet 
Place,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  chapter.  A  newthought 
;.  Wmdnred  iii  the  last  words  of  this  verse.     Having 


again  in  verses  13,  14 ;    the  entering  into  the  Holies* 

Place,  in  the  latt 

is  introduced  in  the  last  . 

won  eternal  redemption."    Through  the  saenfice  atone- 

nient  has  been  made  and  sin  expiated :   the  >>teeete£ 

won,  which  in  chap.  v.  9  is  called  eternal  salvation  (ee* 


The  Purifying  of  tlie  Flesh. 


HEBEEWS,   IX. 


The  Cleansing  of  the  Conscience. 


for  us.  <13)  For  if  the  blood  of  bulls 
and  of  goats,  and  the  ashes  of  an 
heifer  sprinkling  the  unclean,  sanc- 
tifieth  to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh : 
W  how  much  more  shall  the  blood  of 
Christ,  who  through  the  eternal  Spirit 


1  Or,  fault. 


offered  himself  without  spot  to  God,1 
purge  your  conscience  from  dead  works 
to  serve  the  living  God?  (15)  And  for 
this  cause  he  is  the  mediator  of  the  new 
testament,  that  by  means  of  death,  for 
the  redemption   of  the   transgressions 


Note  on  chap.  vii.  25),  is  here  "eternal  redemption." 
The  latter  figure  enlarges  the  former  by  the  additional 
thought  of  the  payment  of  a  price.  The  deliverance  of 
man  from  God's  wrath  and  the  penalty  of  sin,  which 
Jesus  effected  by  means  of  the  offering  of  Himself,  is 
the  "  eternal  redemption  which  He  won  "  (see  verse  14, 
and  Eph.  i.  7).  The  words,  "  for  us,"  are  not  in  the 
text :  they  are  too  intimately  present  in  the  whole 
thought  to  need  direct  expression. 

(13)  For  if  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats.— 
This  verse  connects  itself  with  the  last  words  of  verse 
12,  "having  won  eternal  redemption,"  showing  why 
our  hope  may  rise  so  high.  The  sacrifice  is  mentioned 
here  in  words  slightly  different  from  those  of  verse  11 ; 
but  in  each  case  the  writer's  thought  is  resting  on  the 
sin  offering  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  a  bullock  for  the 
high  priest  himself,  a  goat  for  the  people.  (There  is 
no  distinct  reference  in  this  Epistle  to  the  "  scapegoat '' 
sent  into  the  wilderness.) 

And  the  ashes  of  an  heifer.— The  nineteenth 
chapter  of  Numbers  is  wholly  occupied  with  the 
remarkable  institution  here  referred  to.  A  red  heifer 
without  spot  was  slain  and  wholly  burnt,  "  with  cedar- 
wood  and  hyssop  and  scarlet,"  and  the  ashes  were  laid 
up  in  a  clean  place  without  the  camp.  "  And  for  the 
unclean  they  shall  take  of  the  ashes  of  the  burning  of 
the  sin-offering,  and  running  water  shall  be  put  thereto 
in  a  vessel :  and  a  clean  person  shall  take  hyssop  and 
dip  it  in  the  water  and  sprinkle  ....  upon  the 
unclean  "  (verses  17 — 19).  The  "  unclean  "  are  those 
that  have  been  defiled  by  touching  the  dead  body  of  a 
man,  or  by  being  in  any  way  brought  into  connection 
with  death.  It  is  said  that  on  the  third  and  seventh 
days  of  the  high  priest's  week  of  preparation  for  the 
Day  of  Atonement  (see  Note  on  chap.  vii.  26),  he  was 
sprinkled  with  this  water  of  purification,  lest  he  should 
Inadvertently  have  contracted  such  defilement. 

Sanctifieth  to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh.— 
Better,  sanctify  unto  the  cleanness  of  the  flesh. 
As  we  have  seen  already  (verse  10),  the  writer  is 
looking  at  the  intrinsic  character  of  the  sacrifices 
(chap.  x.  4)  and  rites  of  purification,  apart  from  their 
importance  as  marks  of  obedience  or  their  value  to 
those  who  were  able  to  discern  their  spiritual  lessons. 
They  could  not  cleanse  the  conscience  (verse  9) ;  but 
they  could  and  did  remove  what  the  Law  accounted 
•'  uncleanuess,"  and  disabilities  connected  with  the  out- 
ward life  and  religious  worship  of  the  commonwealth. 

(14)  Through  the  eternal  Spirit.— Better,  through 
an  eternal  Spirit;  for  in  a  passage  of  so  much  difficulty 
it  is  important  to  preserve  the  exact  rendering  of  the 
■Greek,  and  the  arguments  usually  adduced  seem 
Insufficient  to  justify  the  ordinary  translation.  By 
most  readers  of  the  Authorised  version,  probably, 
these  words  are  understood  as  referring  to  the  Holy 
■Spirit,  whose  influence  continually  rested  on  "  the 
Anointed  One  of  God  "  (Acts  x.  38).  For  this  opinion 
there  seems  to  be  no  foundation  in  the  usage  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  it  is  not  indicated  by  anything  in 
the  context.  The  explanation  of  the  words  must  rather 
be  sought  in  the  nature  of  our  Lord,  or  in  some  attribute 


of  that  nature.  There  are  a  few  passages,  mainly  in 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  in  which  language  somewhat 
similar  is  employed  in  regard  to  the  spirit  (jpneumai  of 
our  Lord.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  are  Roin.  i.  4. 
where  "  spirit  of  holiness  "  is  placed  in  contrast  with 
"  flesh ;  "  and  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  "  in  spirit."  On  the  latter 
Bishop  Ellicott  writes :  "  in  spirit,  in  the  liigher 
sphere  of  His  divine  life  :  the  pneuma  of  Christ  is  not 
here  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  the  higher  principle  of 
spiritual  life,  which  was  not  the  Divinity  (this  would  be 
an  Apollinarian  assertion),  but  especially  and  intimately 
united  with  it."  (Another  passage  of  great  interest  is 
1  Pet.  iii.  18.)  The  attribute  "  eternal "  is  explained  by 
chap.  vii.  18,  19,  "  according  to  power  of  indissoluble 
life  (He  hath  become  priest),  for  of  Him  it  is  testified, 
Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever."  Through  this  spirit,  a 
spirit  of  holiness,  a  spirit  of  indissoluble  life,  He 
offered  Himself  to  God.  This  made  such  a  self-offering 
possible ;  this  gave  to  the  offering  infinite  worth.  In 
the  words  which  stand  in  contrast  with  these  (verse  13 
we  read  of  the  death  of  animals  which  had  no  power 
over  their  own  transient  fife :  He  who  was  typified  in 
every  high  priest  and  in  every  victim,  "  through  an 
eternal  spirit,"  of  Himself  laid  down  His  fife  (John 
x.  18),  offering  Himself  to  God  in  the  moment  and 
article  of  death, — offered  Himself  in  His  constant 
presence  in  the  Holiest  Place  (verse  24). 

Without  spot. — The  word  here  used  is  frequently 
applied  in  the  LXX.  to  the  victims  "  without  blemish  " 
that  were  offered  in  sacrifice.  The  sinlessness  of  Jesus 
is  expressed  under  the  same  metaphor  in  1  Pet.  i.  19. 

Purge  your  conscience  from  dead  works  to 
serve  the  living  God. — Better,  cleanse  our  consc 
from  dead  works  to  serve  a  Living  God.  The  word 
"  cleanse  "  is  akin  to  "  cleanness"  in  versel3.  Authorities 
are  divided  between  "  our "  and  "  your  "  ;  but  the 
I  former  is  probably  the  better  reading.  Once  before,  in 
j  chap.  vi.  1,  the  writer  has  spoken  of  "  dead  works." 
(See  the  Note.)  It  is  here,  however,  that  the  significance 
:  most  fully  appears ;  for  we  cannot  doubt  that  there 
l  exists  a  reference  to  the  purification  made  necessary  by 
all  contact  with  death.  (See  verse  13.)  Since  the  works 
are  dead  because  they  had  no  share  in  true  life,  which 
is  the  life  of  God,  the  last  words  bring  before  us  the 
thought  of  a  Living  God  (chap.  iii.  12).  This  thought 
also  stands  connected  with  "  eternal  Spirit."  for  those 
who  are  cleansed  through  the  offering  of  Christ  shall 
share  His  relation  to  the  Living  God.  The  contrast  is 
in  every  respect  complete.  From  the  whole  number  of 
Jewish  rites  had  been  selected  (verse  13)  the  two  which 
most  fully  represented  the  purification  from  sin  and 
from  pollution  through  death,  in  order  that  this 
completeness  of  antithesis  might  be  attained.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  trace  the  details  of  the  contrast. 
In  each  and  in  all  we  read  the  "  How  much  more '." 

(15)  And  for  this  cause. — Or,  And  because  of  this. 
This  verse  looks  back  to  the  great  truth  of  verses  11. 1-. 
which  the  last  two  verses  have  served  to  confirm  and 
place  in  bolder  relief.  "  Christ  through  His  own  blood 
entered  once  for  all  into  the  Holy  Place,  having  won 
eternal  redemption;  and  by  reason  of  this  He  is  the 
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A  Covenant  established 
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by  meam  of  DtatK 


that  were  under  the  first  testament,  they 
which  are  called  might  receive  the 
promise  of  eternal  inheritance.  (16)  For 
where  a  testament  is,  there  must  also 


1  Or,  be  brought  in. 


of  necessity  be1  the  death  of  the 
testator.  <17>  For  a  testament  it  of 
force  after  m.n  are  dead  :  otherwise  it  is 
of  no  strength  at  all  wliil.-  th«-  t,->: 


Mediator  of  a  covenant,  a  new  covenant,  in  order  that 
they  who  have  been  called  may  receive  the  promise  of 
the  eternal  inheritance."  For  "the  new  testament" 
we  must  certainly  read  a  new  covenant :  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  following  group  of  verses,  the 
rendering  testament  has  no  place  here.  The  leading 
thought  of  chap.  viii.  is  the  establishment  of  a  new 
covenant,  and  the  former  covenant  has  been  referred  to 
three  times  in  this  very  chapter  (verses  1,  4). 

That  by  means  of  death.— Rather,  that,  death 
having  taken  place  for  redemption  from  the  trans- 
gressions, &c.  The  first  covenant  had  been  broken 
by  "  transgressions :  "  unless  there  be  redemption  from 
these — that  is,  from  the  bondage  of  penalty  which  has 
resulted  from  these — there  can  be  no  promise  and  no 
new  covenant.  In  respect  of  this  bondage,  this  penalty, 
the  death  of  Christ  was  a  ransom — an  offering  to  God 
looked  at  in  the  light  of  a  payment  in  the  place  of  debt, 
service,  or  penalty  due.  When  debt  and  payment  are 
changed  into  the  corresponding  ideas  of  sin  and 
punishment,  the  ransom  gives  place  to  the  sin-offering, 
of  which  the  principle  was  the  acknowledgment  of 
death  deserved,  and  the  vicarious  suffering  of 
death.  So  far  our  thought  has  rested  on  the  removal 
of  the  results  of  the  past.  The  covenant  and  the 
promise  relate  to  the  establishment  of  the  better  future. 
Death  was  necessary  alike  for  both.  The  offering  of 
Christ's  life  (Matt.  xx.  28)  was  a  ransom  or  an  offering 
for  sin ;  it  was  also  a  sacrifice  inaugurating  a  new 
covenant,  which  contained  the  promise  of  the  eternal 
inheritance.  See  verses  16 — 18 ;  also  Gal.  iii.  13,  14, 
where  the  thought  is  very  similar. 

They  which  are  called.— More  clearly,  they  that 
have  been  called.  (See  Acts  ii.  39;  Rom.  i.  6,  7 ; 
2  Thess.  ii.  13,  14.)  In  cliap.  iii.  1  we  have  a  similar 
expression,  "partakers  of  a  heavenly  calling  :  "  there 
also  the  idea  of  sonship  (chap.  ii.  10),  with  its  right  of 
"  inheritance,"  is  certainly  present. 

(16)  Testament. — As  has  been  already  pointed  out, 
the  greatest  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  in  regard 
to  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  word  diatlieke  in  this 
passage.  (See  Note  on  chap.  vii.  22.)  It  will  be  seen  at 
once  that  the  interpretation  of  this  verse  and  the  next 
entirely  depends  on  that  one  question.  If  "testament " 
is  the  correct  meaning  of  the  Greek  word,  the  general 
sense  of  the  verses  is  well  given  in  the  Authorised 
version.  A  few  commentators  even  agree  with  that 
version  in  carrying  back  the  idea  of  testament  into 
verse  15,  although  in  the  other  two  places  in  which  the 
word  is  joined  with  "  Mediator  "  (chaps,  viii.  6  ;  xii.  24) 
they  adhere  to  the  ordinary  rendering,  "  covenant."  By 
most,  however,  it  is  held  that  a  new  thought  is  intro- 
duced in  the  present  verse.  The  writer,  it  is  urged, 
having  spoken  of  a  promise  of  an  inheritance,  (verse  15), 
and  a  promise  that  cannot  be  made  valid  unless  death 
take  place,  avails  himself  of  the  illustration  which  a 
second  (and  very  common)  meaning  of  the  leading  word 
affords ;  and  though  a  covenant  has  hitherto  been  in 
his  thoughts,  he  adds  interest  and  force  to  his  argument 
by  calling  up  the  analogy  of  a  testament  or  will.  It  is 
further  urged  that  this  procedure  will  not  seem  un- 
natural if  we  reflect  that  the  diatheke  between  God  and 
wan  is  never  exactly  expressed  by  covenant,  since  it  is 
not  of  the  nature  of  a  mutual  compact  between  equals. 


(See  chap.  vii.  22.)  The  p.,,-,*!,,,,  is  chiefly  defended 
by  two  arguments :— ( 1  >  verse  16,  being  a  general 
maxim,  gives  no  intelligible  sense  in  regard  to  • 
covenant,  but  is  easy  and  natural  an  applied  to  a  will. 

(2)  A  Greek  word  used  in  ram  17.  where  the 
translation  is  "  over  (the)  dead."  eauuot  be  need  of 
sacrifices  of  slain  animals,  but  of  nan  only.  This,  we 
befieve,  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  case  on  the  one  aide ; 
and  it  may  be  fully  acknowledged  that,  if  verses  16.  17 
stood  alone,  and  if  they  were  written  of  Gentile  rather 
than  Jewish  usago,  the  case  would  be  very  strung.  As 
it  is,  we  are  compelled  to  Ixlieve  that  the  difficulties 
which  this  interpretation  brings  with  it  are  beyond 
comparison  more  serious  than  those  which  it  remorse. 
(1)  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  New  Testament  passages  the  meaning 
covenant  must  be  assigned.  By  many  high  authorities 
these  verses  are  considered  to  contain  the  only  i 
tion.  (2)  In  the  LXX.  the  word  is  extrei 
both  for  the  covenants  of  God  and  for 
between  man  and  man.    (See  Note  on  chap,  vii."  22). 

(3)  The  application  of  diatlu-kc  in  this  K pintle  rests  on 
the  basis  of  the  Old  Testament  usage,  the  key  passage 
being  Jtr.  xxxi.  31 — 34.  quoted  at  length  iu  chai 
With  that  quotation  this  passage  is  linked  by  the 
association  of  diatheke  with  Mediator  iu  verse  15  and 
chap.  viii.  6,  and  with  "  the  first  "  in  Terse  15  and 
in  chaps,  viii.  13  and  ix.  1.  (4i  In  tin-  verses  which 
follow  this  passage  the  meaning  covenant  must  certainly 
return,  as  a  comparison  of  wVk  tin-  verse  of 
Exodus  which  it  quotes  (chap.  xxiv.  8)  will  show. 
(5)  It  is  true  that  the  idea  of  "  death  "  has  appeared 
in  verse  15,  but  it  is  the  death  of  a  tin-offering ;  and 
there  is  no  natural  or  easy  transition  of  thought  fr 
an  expiatory  death  to  the  death  of  a  testator. 
yet  the  words  which  introduce  verses  16  and  1  IS 
("  For  "  and  "  Wherefore  ")  show  tliat  we  are  following 
the  course  of  an  argument.  (6)  Though  to  us  verse  li 
may  present  a  very  familiar  thought,  we 
forget  that  to  Jews  dispositions  by  will 
altogether  uuknown.  Were  it  granted  that  a  writer 
might  for  illustration  avail  himself  of  a  second  mean* 
ing  which  a  word  he  is  using  might  liappcn  to  bear, 
this  liberty  would  only  be  taken  if  by  tliat  means 
familiar  associations  could  be  reached,  and  the  argu- 
ment or  exhortation  could  be  thus  urged  home.  In  an 
Epistle  steeped  in  Jewish  thought  such  a  transition 
as  that  suggested  would  be  inexplicable.  There  are 
other  considerations  of  some  weight  which  might  be 
added ;  but  these  seem  sufficient  to  prove  that. 
even  if  the  difficulties  of  interpretation  should  jprora 
serious,  we  must  not  seek  v  I  hem  by  wavering 
in  our  rendering  of  diathekt  in  these  verses.  We 
befieve,  therefore,  that  the  true  translation  of  rern« 
16,  17,  must  be  the  following :— For  where  a  covenant 
is,' there  must  of  necessity  be  brought  in  the  death  of 
the  covenanter.  For  a  covenant  u  of  force  when  t**r* 
hath  been  death  (literally,  over  the  dead  ;  for  *"**  " 
ever  any  strength  while  the  covenanter  h*/  !■ 
verse  15  we  have  seen  the  two-fold  reference  of  tto 
death  of  Jesus,  to  the  past  and  to  the   I 

High  Priest  He  has  offered  Himself  as  a  sin-oflertsg 
to  cleanse  the  conscience  from  dead  works;  the  same 
offering  is  also  looked  on  as  a  ransom  redeeming  tram 
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Israel  sprinkled  with  the 
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Blood  of  the  Covenant. 


liveth.  (18^  Whereupon  neither  the  first 
testament  was  dedicated1  without  blood. 
(19)  For  when  Moses  had  spoken  every 
precept  to  all  the  people  according  to 
the  law,  he  took  the  blood  of  calves  and 


2  Or,  purple. 
1  Or,  purified. 


of  goats,  with  water,  and  scarlet2  wool, 
and  hyssop,  and  sprinkled  both  the 
book,  and  all  the  people,  <20'  saying,  This 
is  the  blood  of  the  testament  which 
God  hath  enjoined  unto  you.    (21>  More- 


the  penalty  of  past  transgressions  ;  and,  still  by  means 
of  His  death,  He  has,  as  Mediator,  established  a  new 
covenant.  We  are  reminded  at  once  of  the  words  of 
Jesus  Himself,  "  This  cup  is  the  new  covenant  in  My 
blood  "  (1  Cor.  xi.  25).  It  is  this  very  thought  which 
the  writer  proceeds  to  develop :  a  covenant  cannot  be 
established  without  death — cannot  exist  at  alL  That 
amongst  Jews  and  Greeks  and  Romans  alike  cove- 
nants were  confirmed  by  sacrifice  we  need  not  pause 
to  prove ;  of  this  usage  we  have  the  earliest  example 
in  Gen.  xv.  In  such  sacrifices,  again,  there  is 
"brought  in,"  or  assumed  the  death  of  him  who 
makes  the  covenant.  There  will  not,  perhaps,  be  much 
difficulty  in  accepting  this  as  a  maxim.  The  conflict 
of  opinion  really  begins  when  we  ask  in  what  manner 
this  is  assumed.  The  usual  answer  is,  that  the  death 
of  victims  is  emblematic  of  the  punishment  which  the 
contracting  parties  imprecated  on  themselves  if  they 
should  break  their  compact.  It  may  have  been  so 
amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  though  this  is  doubt- 
ful.* Amongst  the  Jews,  however,  the  analogy  of 
their  general  sacrificial  system,  in  which  the  victim 
represented  the  offerer,  renders  such  an  explanation 
very  improbable.  As  to  the  precise  idea  implied  in  this 
representation,  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  with  certainty. 
It  has  been  defined  in  two  opposite  ways.  In  the  death 
of  the  victim  each  contracting  party  may  be  supposed 
to  die  either  as  to  the  future,  in  respect  of  any  power 
of  altering  the  compact  (the  covenant  shall  be  as  safe 
from  violation  through  change  of  intention  as  if  the 
covenanter  were  removed  by  death) ;  or  as  to  the  past, 
to  the  former  state  of  enmity  each  is  now  dead.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  our  argument  to  decide  such  a 
question  as  this.  The  only  material  points  are,  that  a 
covenant  must  be  established  over  sacrifices,  and  that 
in  such  a  sacrifice  "  the  death  of  him  that  made  the 
covenant "  must  in  some  manner  be  "  brought  in  "  or 
assumed.  There  remains  only  the  application  to  the 
particular  covenant  here  spoken  of.  If  this  be  taken 
as  made  between  God  and  man,  the  sacrificial  death  of 
Jesus  in  man's  stead  ratified  the  covenant  for  ever, 
the  former  state  of  separation  being  brought  to  an  end 
in  "  the  reconciliation  "  of  the  gospel.  The  peculiar 
character  of  verse  15,  however  (see  above),  seems  rather 
to  suggest  that,  as  Jesus  is  set  forth  as  High  Priest 
and  sacrifice,  so  He  is  both  the  Author  of  the  covenant 
and  the  sacrifice  which  gives  to  it  validity.  In  this  case 
we  see  represented  in  His  sacrifice  the  death  of  each 
"covenanter."  (The  transition  from  "Mediator" 
to  Giver  of  the  covenant  is  not  greater  than  that 
which  the  other  interpretation  requires — a  transition 
from  a  mediator  of  a  testament  to  a  testator.)  There 
are  minor  points  relating  to  details  in  the  Greek  which 
cannot  be  dealt  with  here.  Of  the  two  arguments 
quoted  above,  the  former  has,  we  hope,  been  fully  met ; 
though  (it  may  be  said  in  passing)  it  would  be  easier 
to  give  up  verse  16  as  a  general  maxim,  and  to  regard 
it  as  applying  only  to  a  covenant  between  God  and 
sinful  man,  than  to  divorce  the  whole  passage  from  the 

*  See  Mr.  Wratislaw's  very  interesting  note  in  his  "  Notes 
and  Dissertations,"  pp.  155, 156.  The  whole  subject  is  very  care- 
fully treated  in  an  admirable  pamphlet  by  Professor  Forbes, 
of  Aberdeen. 


context  by  changing  "  covenant  "  into  "  will."  One 
point  of  interest  must  not  be  omitted.  There  are 
coincidences  of  expression  with  Ps.  1.  5  which  make 
it  very  probable  that  that  Psalm,  memorable  in  the 
development  of  the  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament,  was 
distinctly  in  the  writer's  mind.  This  comparison  is 
also  of  use  in  the  explanation  of  some  expressions  in 
the  original  of  these  two  verses. 

(18)  Whereupon.— Better,  Wherefore  not  even  has 
the  first  (covenant)  been  dedicated  (or,  inaugurated) 
without  blood.     (See  Ex.  xxiv.  6 — 8.) 

(19)  Every  precept.  —  Or,  commandment.  See 
Ex.  xxiv.  3 ;  where  we  read  that  Moses  "  told  the 
people  all  the  words  of  the  Lord,  and  all  the  judg- 
ments." These  he  wrote  in  a  book  (verse  4),  and  this 
'•  book  of  the  covenant "  (verse  7)  he  "  read  in  the 
audience  of  the  people."  The  contents  would  probably 
be  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  the  laws  of  Ex.  xx. 
22— xxiii.  33. 

Of  calves  and  of  goats.— In  Exodus  (verse  5)  we 
read  of  "  burnt  offerings  "  and  of  "  peace  offerings  of 
oxen."  The  "  goats  "  may  be  included  in  the  burnt 
offerings;  for  though  Jewish  tradition  held  that  a 
goat  was  never  sacrificed  as  a  burnt  offering.  Lev.  i.  10 
is  clear  on  the  other  side.  It  is  possible  that  "  the 
calves  and  the  goats  "  may  be  only  a  general  expression 
for  "  the  sacrificial  victims."     (See  verse  12.) 

With  water,  and  scarlet  wool,  and  hyssop  — 
In  Ex.  xxiv.  there  is  no  mention  of  these  details,  but 
similar  notices  are  found  in  other  parts  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, where  the  ceremony  of  sprinkling  for  purification 
is  described  (Ex.  xii.  22 ;  Lev.  xiv.  4,  6 ;  and  Num. 
xix.  6,  17,  18).  The  water  (itself  an  emblem  aud  means 
of  cleansing)  was  designed  to  prevent  the  coagulation 
of  the  blood,  and  to  increase  the  quantity  of  the  puri- 
fying fluid.  The  "  scarlet  wool "  may  have  been  used 
to  bind  the  hyssop  to  the  stick  of  cedar-wood,  which 
was  the  instrument  of  sprinkling.  The  precise  notices 
in  the  Law  forbid  us  to  doubt  that  each  of  these 
substances  had  a  definite  symbolical  meaning,  but  t 
the  subject  is  involved  in  obscurity. 

Both  the  book  and  all  the  people.— The  Greek 
is  more  emphatic  :  both  the  book  itself  and  all  the 
people.  The  latter  fact  alone  is  mentioned  in  Exodus 
(verse  8).  The  sprinkling  of  the  book  of  the  covenant 
may  be  regarded  from  two  points  of  view.  It  may 
depend  either  on  the  same  principle  as  the  (1; 
sprinkling  of  the  Tabernacle  (verse  22),  and  the  "  re- 
conciling "  of  the  Tabernacle  and  the  Holy  Place  Lev. 
xvi.  20)  on  the  Day  of  Atonement ;  or  on  the  symbolism 
of  the  covenant  as  noticed  above  (verses  15 — 17).  I" 
the  latter  case  we  must  suppose  that,  as  the  blood  was 
divided  into  two  portions  (Ex.  xxiv.  6)  in  token  of 
the  two  parties  to  the  covenant,  and  part  "  east  upon 
the  altar,"  the  book  of  the  covenant  was  associated  with 
the  altar  as  representing  the  presence  of  Jehovah. 

(ao)  The  testament  which  God  hath  enjoined 
unto  you. — Better,  the  covenant  which  God  com- 
manded in  regard  to  you.  "  Commanded,"  see  chap- 
viii.  6  :  in  the  LXX.  the  word  is  "  covenanted.'' 

(21)  He  sprinkled  with  blood.— Bather,  he 
sprinkled  in  like  manner  with  the  blood.  It  is  sin- 
gular that  the  word  rendered  "  in  like  manner"  (found 
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over  he  sprinkled  with  blood  both  the 
tabernacle,  and  all  the  vessels  of  the 
ministry.  (22)  And  almost  all  things 
are  by  the  law  purged  with  blood ;  and 
without  shedding  of  blood  is  no  re- 
mission. <23>  It  was  therefore  necessary 
that    the    patterns   of   things    in    the 


heavens  should  be  purified  with  tli.   .  ; 
but  the  heavenly  things  thems. 
better    sacrifices    than    these.     <SI 
Christ   is   not  entered   into  the  hoi] 
places  made  with  hands,  which  are  tie 
figures  of  the  true;  but  into  heav. 
self,  now  to  appear  in  the  preseti 


in  the  Bishops'  Bible,  "  likewise,"  and  in  other  versions) 
should  have  been  overlooked  in  the  Authorised  version. 
The  incident  here  mentioned  belongs,  of  course,  to  a 
later  date.  It  is  not  expressly  recorded  in  Scripture, 
but  is  related  by  Josephus  (Ant.  iii.  8,  §  6) ;  and,  apart 
from  internal  probability,  might  almost  be  concluded 
from  the  narrative  of  the  Pentateuch  itself.  In  Ex. 
xl.  9 — 15  we  read  of  the  divine  injunction  that  Moses 
should  put  the  anointing  oil  not  only  upon  Aaron  and 
his  sons,  their  garments,  and  the  altar,  but  also  upon 
the  Tabernacle  and  its  vessels.  In  Lev.  viii.  10 — 12  is 
recorded  the  fulfilment  of  this  command ;  but  in  the 
later  verses  of  the  same  chapter  we  read  that  the  altar 
was  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  the  sin-offering 
(verse  15),  and  that  Moses  sprinkled  Aaron  and  his  sous 
and  their  garments  with  "  the  anointing  oil  and  the 
blood  which  was  upon  the  altar."  Manifestly  we  may 
infer  that  the  Tabernacle  and  its  vessels  were  included 
in  the  latter  ceremony.  Whatever  was  connected  with 
the  covenant  which  God  made  with  His  people  must  be 
sprinkled  with  the  blood,  which  at  once  typified  purifi- 
cation (verses  14,  24),  and  ratified  the  covenant  (verses 
15,  17). 

(-)  And  almost  all  things. — The  meaning  of  the 
word  "  almost,"  as  it  stands  in  the  Greek,  is  rather, "  One 
may  almost  lay  down  the  rule,"  "  One  may  almost  say." 
What  follows,  in  both  parts  of  the  verse,  is  a  general 
saying,  modified  by  these  introductory  words.  And 
one  may  almost  say — according  to  the  Law,  all  things 
are  cleansed  in  blood,  and  apart  from  the  shedding  of 
blood  there  is  no  forgiveness.  To  the  first  rule  an 
exception  is  found  in  the  various  purifications  by  water 
or  by  fire  (see  .Num.  xxxi.  22 — 24) ;  to  the  second  in  the 
remarkable  law  of  Lev.  v.  11 — 13.  The  expression 
"  in  blood  "  is  used  because  sprinkling  with  the  blood 
of  the  slain  victim  was  in  figure  a  surrounding 
with,  or  inclusion  within,  the  purifying  element.  On 
"cleansed"  (chap.  i.  3)  the  best  comment  is  found  in 
Lev.  xvi.  19,  30 ;  on  "  forgiveness,"  in  the  words 
which  in  Lev.  iv.  are  repeatedly  (verses,  20,  26,  31,  35) 
used  of  the  effect  of  the  sin  offering,  "  it  shall  be  for- 
given him."  The  second  clause  of  the  verse  is  founded 
on  Lev.  xvii.  11.  By  "shedding  of  blood"  we  must 
probably  understand  the  slaying  of  the  animal,  rather 
than  the  pouring  out  of  the  blood  by  the  altar  (Lev.  iv. 
34,  et  al.)     With  these  words  compare  Luke  xxii.  20. 

(23)  The  patterns  of  things  in  the  heavens.— 
Rather,  the  tokens  tehap.  viii.  5)  of  the  things  in  the 
heavens.  In  the  first  part  of  the  verse  a  conclusion  is 
drawn  from  the  sacred  history,  which  related  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  divine  will,  and  showed  therefore 
what  was  "  necessary."  But  the  real  stress  lies  on  the 
second  part.  The  whole  may  be  paraphrased  thus : 
"  Whilst  then  it  is  necessary  that  what  are  but  tokens 
of  the  things  in  the  heavens  should  be  cleansed  with 
these  things,  it  is  necessary  that  the  heavenly  things 
themselves  shoidd  be  cleansed  with  better  sacrifices 
than  these."  The  meaning  of  "  these  things  "  might 
perhaps  be  found  in  verse  19  (the  various  instruments 
of  purification  i,  or  in  verse  13  (the  two  sin  offerings 
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there  spoken  of);  but,  from  the  prominence  |  ,?en  te 
repetition  in  the  following  verse*,  the  plural  aeenu 
rather  to  mean  with  these  sacrifices  repented  from  tone 
to  time.  The  common  thought  in  tin-  too  part*  of  Ike 
verse  appears  to  be  (as  in  verse  21 )  that  everything  re- 
lating to  the  covenant  of  God  with  sinful  man  most  be 
brought  under  the  symbol  of  expiation,  without  which 
he  can  have  no  part  in  that  covenant.  The  "  heavenly 
things  "  are  not  defiled  by  sin ;  but  the  true  heavenly 
sanctuary  cannot  be  entered  by  man,  the  new  fellowship 
between  God  and  man  "  in  heavenly  places  "  cannot  be 
inaugurated,  till  the  heavenly  things  themselves  bare 
been  brought  into  association  with  the  Om  ki 
sacrifice  for  man. 

Better  sacrifices. — Here  again  the  use  of  the 
plural  is  remarkable.  It  seems  to  arise  from  the 
studious  generality  in  the  terms  of  this  verse.  To 
"  these  things  "  the  natural  antithesis  is  "  better  sacri. 
fices."  That  in  the  ministry  of  the  true  High  Priest 
there  was  a  presentation  of  but  one  sacrifice  is  not 
assumed  here,  because  it  is  to  be  strongly  bronr 
below  (verses  25,  26). 

(24)  ;por  Christ  is  not  entered.— Better 
Christ  did  not  enter  into  a  holy  place  made  with  hand*, 
of  like  pattern  to  the  true  (or,  real)  holy  place.  In  the 
second  part  of  verse  23  the  two  thoughts  wen  tbe 
"  heavenly  things  themselves  "  and  "  better  sacrifices." 
Of  these  the  first  is  taken  up  here;  the  second  in 
verses  25,  26.  That  verse  was  general :  this  sets  forth 
the  actual  fact.  "  For  the  sanctuary  into  which  Christ 
entered  is  not  a  copy  or  a  token  of  the  things  in  the 
heavens,  but  heaven  itself."  "  Of  like  pattern."  set 
chap.  viii.  5;  "the  true,"  chap.  viii.  2;  -into  heave* 
itself,"  chap.  viii.  1. 

Now  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God  for 
us.— Better,  now  to  be  made  manifeat  before  the  fate 
of  God  for  us.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the**  words 
continue  the  contrast  between  the  true  High  Priest 
and  the  high  priest  on  earth.  On  the  Day  of  Atone. 
ment  the  high  priest  came  before  what  was  but  a 
symbol  of  the  Divine  Presence ;  he  caused  the  Holies* 
Place  to  be  filled  with  the  smoke  of  the  incense  bsfors 
he  entered  with  the  blood  of  the  offering.  He  did  not 
dare  to  delay  his  return,  even  by  prolonging 
lest  he  should  "  excite  terror  in  Israel.''  In  theJ»f*Ten'y 
sanctuary  the  High  Priest  is  made  manifest  before  Inn 
face  of  God.    (Comp.  Ex.  x>  Three  different 

words  in  these  verses  (24,  26,  28)  are  in  in- 
version rendered  by  tho  same  word  " appear  i  "to 
make  manifest,"  "to  manifest,"  "to  s^car  may 
serve  as  renderings  which  shall  be.  &  "SfJJJ 
difference  of  the  words.  Tho  form  of  the  GweV verb 
might  seem  to  imply  a  single  appearance  only  ,nj  « 
added  word  "now"  the  ™te™™^'™ZJL 
larges,  the  thought,  and  shows  that  the  true  meaning  is 
a  manifestation  which  is  both  one  and Iwiesusta*. 
With  emphasis  he  places  at  the  close  the  words  which 
indicate  "the  people  "whose  High  P"«*  *£  ba. 
become.  As  in  chap  viii.  1  hii >!«£-£ V^JSl 
such  a  High  Priest,"  and  in  chap.  u.  14,    shall  purge 
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God  for  us  :  (25)  nor  yet  that  he  should 
offer  himself  often,  as  the  high  priest 
entereth  into  the  holy  place  every  year 
with  blood  of  others ;  ^  for  then  must 
he  often  have  suffered  since  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world :  but  now  once  in  the 
e."»d  of  the  world  hath  he  appeared  to 


put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself. 
W)  And  as  it  is  appointed  unto  men 
once  to  die,  but  after  this  the  judg- 
ment :  <&)  so  Christ  was  once  offered  tc- 
bear  the  sins  of  many ;  and  unto  them 
that  look  for  him  shall  he  appear  the 
second  time  without  sin  unto  salvation. 


our  conscience;  "  so  here,  it  is  on  our  behalf  that  Christ 
is  manifested  unto  God. 

(25)  Nor  yet  that  he  should— i.e.,  Nor  yet  (did 
He  enter  into  heaven)  that  He  may  offer  Himself  often. 
The  connection  has  been  pointed  out  already  in  the 
last  Note.  The  "  offering  "  which  is  here  in  thought 
does  not  correspond  to  the  actual  sacrifice  of  the  sin- 
offerings  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  but  to  the  presen- 
tation of  the  blood  in  the  Holiest  Place.  In  this  really 
consisted  the  presentation  of  that  sacrifice  to  God. 
That  this  is  the  meaning  here  is  shown  by  the  contrast 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  verse,  where  we  read  of  the 
high  priest's  entering  the  Holy  Place  (i.e.,  the  Holy  of 
Holies;  see  Note  on  verse  2)  "with  blood  not  his  own," 
and  by  the  argument  of  verse  26. 

(26)  For  then  must  he  often  have  suffered. 
— The  repeated  presentation  of  Himself  to  God 
must  imply,  as  a  necessary  condition,  a  repeated 
"  suffering  of  death ;  as  the  high  priest's  offering  of 
the  blood  of  expiation  in  the  Holiest  Place  implied  the 
previous  sacrifice  of  the  victim.  The  writer's  point  of 
view  is  the  time  when  "  Christ  entered  into  heaven 
itself."  In  speaking  of  the  repeated  "  suffering " 
(Luke  xxiv.  26,  46,  et  al.),  he  marks  the  limits  within 
which  it  must  lie,  reaching  back  to  the  "  foundation  of 
the  world."  The  expression  in  the  second  part  of  the 
verse  is  the  converse  of  this :  looking  forward  from 
the  "  foundation  of  the  world,"  through  all  the  succes- 
sive periods  of  human  history  until  the  Incarnation,  he 
writes,  "  Now  once  at  the  end  of  the  world  " — "  at  the 
consummation  of  the  ages" — hath  Christ  "been  mani- 
fested." The  words  "  consummation  of  the  age  "  occur 
five  times  in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel — chaps,  xiii.  39,  40, 
49;  xxiv.  3;  xxviii.  20.  (See  the  Notes.)  The  phrase 
here  is  more  expressive  still.  The  history  of  all  pre- 
ceding ages  was  a  preparation  for  the  manifestation  of 
the  Christ  ("  who  verily  was  fore-ordained  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  but  was  manifest  in  these 
last  times"  (literally,  at  the  end  of  the  times),  1  Pet.  i. 
20 ;  all  subsequent  history  develops  the  results  of  that 
manifestation.  A  similar  thought  is  contained  in  St. 
Paul's  words  "  the  fulness  of  the  seasons  "  (Eph.  i.  10), 
"  the  fulness  of  the  time "  (Gal.  iv.  4).  (See  further 
the  Note  on  chap.  i.  2.) 

To  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Him- 
self.—Literally, /or  the  annulling  of  sin  through  His 
sacrifice.  The  word  which  in  chap.  vii.  18  was  used 
for  the  abrogation  of  the  command  relating  to  the  line 
of  earthly  priests,  is  here  applied  to  the  destruction  of 
the  power  and  abolition  of  the  results  of  sin.  As  in 
the  manifestation  before  the  face  of  God  we  see  the 
proof  that  the  goal  which  the  human  high  priest  failed 
to  reach  had  been  attained,  so  these  words  proclaim 
full  deliverance  from  guilt  and  penalty,  and  from  the 
hold  of  sin  itself — a  deliverance  which  the  sin-offering 
could  but  express  in  figure. 

(27)  And  as  it  is  appointed  .  .  .—More  literally, 
And  as  there  is  laid  vp  for  men  once  to  die,  and  after 
this  judgment.  Man's  life  and  works  on  earth  end  with 
death :    what  remains    is  the  result  of  this   life  and 


these  works,  as  determined  by  God's  "judgment." 
Man  does  not  return  to  die  a  second  time.  That  some 
few  have  twice  passed  through  death  does  not  affect 
the  general  law.  The  emphatic  word  "  once  "  and  the 
special  design  of  the  verse  are  explained  by  the  words 
which  follow. 

(28)  So  Christ  was  once  offered.— The  ordinary 
translation,  dividing  the  verse  into  two  similar  portions, 
fails  to  show  where  the  emphasis  really  lies.     The  two 
members  of  the  verse  correspond  to  each  other,  point 
by  point,  with  remarkable  distinctness ;  but  the  first  is 
clearly  subordinated  to  the  second.     "  So  the  Christ 
also,  having  been  once  offered  that  He  might  bear  the 
sins  of  many,  shall  appear  a  second  time  apart  from 
siu  to  them  that  wait  for  Him  unto  salvation."     It  is 
important  to   notice   that,  not   only   is  there  perfect 
parallelism  between  the  two  members  of  this  verse,  but 
there  is  a  similar  relation  between  this  verse  as  a  whole 
and  A*erse  27.      In  that  were  presented  two  cardinal 
points  of  the  history  of  sinful  man ;   in  this  the  main 
outlines  of  the  Redeemer's  work.     Each  verse  deals 
first  with  the  present  world,  and  secondly  with  "  the 
last  things."     The  two  verses,  taken  together,  are  con- 
nected  with    the  preceding  argument    by   the   won. 
"  once."      Christ  will  not   "  suffer "   often.      He    has 
been  manifested  once,  to  accomplish   by  one  act  the 
"  annulling  "  of  sin  (verse  26).    And  this  is  in  harmony 
with  the  lot  of  man,  who  must  die  once,  and  but  once 
(verses  27,  28).     But  what  is  the  exact  nature  of  this 
correspondence  ?     Do  the  words  simply  mean  that,  as 
the  Christ  was  man,  so  it  was  laid  up  for  Him  to  die 
but  once?      Or  may  the   connection  of  thought   be 
expressed  thus  ? — The  work  of  redemption  is  so  ordered 
as  to  correspond  to  the  course  of  man's  history 
man  must  die  once,  and  what  remains  is  the  judgment 
which  he  must  abide,  so  the  Christ  has  died  once,  and 
what  remains  is  His  return  for  judgment — a  judgment 
which  He  Himself  administers,  giving  salvation  to  His 
people.     We  will  not  venture  to  say  that  the  former 
thought  is  absent  from  the  words  (which  are  sufficiently 
general  to  include  both),  but  certainly  the  second  ia 
the  more  important.     If  now  we  return  to  verse  28,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  words  "  having  been  once  offered  " 
in  the  first  member  are  .answered  by  "  shall  appear 
in  the  second;  "to  bear  sins,"  by  "apart  from  sin  .  .  . 
unto  salvation  ;  "  and  "  of  many,"  by  '*  to  them  that 
wait  for  Him."     In  verses  14,  25,  the  writer  spoke  of 
Christ  as    offering  Himself,   here   as    "  having   been 
offered ;  "  so  in  Eph.  v.  2  we  read  that  He  "  delivered 
Himself  up  for  us,"  but  in  Rom.  viii.  '52  that    God 
'■  delivered  Him  up  for  us  all,"  and  in  Rom.  iv.  -■>. 
"  who  was  delivered  up  for  our  offences."     The  words 
which   follow  are  taken   (with  a  slight  change)  from 
Isa.  liii.  12.  "  and  He  bare  the  sin  of  many.*'     These 
words   clearly  involve   sacrificial   imagery.      What   is 
signified  is  not  directly  the  removal  of  sin  (as  in  the 
different  words  of  John  i.  29) ;  but,  as  on  the  animal  to 
be  slain  the  sins  of  the  offerer  were  in  figure  laid,  and 
the  deatli    which   followed   signified   the  death  which 
the  offerer  had  deserved,  so,  with  an  infinite  extension 
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unable  to  take  any  Sin. 


CHAPTER    X.  —  W   For    the    law  I      AD_«- 


Chap.  x.  1—18. 
The  repeated 
i  rices  of  the 
Law.  The  One 
Sacrifice  which 
takes  away  sin. 

offered  year 
the  comers 


having  a  shadow  of  good 
things  to  come,  and  not 
the  very  image  of  the 
things,  can  never  with 
those  sacrifices  which  they 
by  year  continually  make 
thereunto  perfect.     W  For 


then  would   they  not  have   ceaa« 
be    offered P    because    t hat     the    wor- 
shippers    once     purged     should 
had    no    more     conscience     of 
(3)  But    in    those    eacrijice*   then  u   a 
remembrance  again  ma<U-  i  very 

vear.    W  For  it  is  not  po**  1 1  >  1 1 
blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  should  take 


oaning,  are  the  words  here  applied.  It  is  certainly 
iiu  mere  accident  that  the  writer,  thus  availing  himself 
of  the  prophet's  words,  speaks  of  the  Christ.  In 
contrast  with  the  one  Sufferer  are  the  "  many  "  whose 
Bins  are  borne  (comp.  chap.  ii.  10;  Matt.  xxvi.  28). 
When  the  Christ  shall  appear  the  second  time,  it  shall 
be  "apart  from  sin" — no  longer  bearing  sin,  but 
•separate  from  sinners"  (chap.  vii.  26).  Of  the 
judgment  which  He  shall  pass  upon  "  the  adversaries  " 
chap.  x.  27)  this  verse  does  not  speak,  but  only  of  His 
appearing  to  His  own  people,  who  "  wait  for  Him." 
This  expressive  word,  again  and  again  used  by  St.  Paul 
isee  Note  on  Rom.  viii.  19)  to  describe  the  attitude  of 
Christ's  people  upon  earth  towards  their  Lord  (Phil.  iii. 
20 :  1  Cor.  i.  7)  and  His  salvation  (Rom.  viii.  23,  25), 
is  here  applied  to  all  who  love  His  appearing.  By 
these  "  He  shall  be  seen  "  as  He  is  (1  John  iii.  2).  The 
last  words  "unto  salvation"  declare  the  purpose  of 
His  appearing,  in  a  form  which  at  once  recalls  the 
teaching  of  earlier  verses  in  the  Epistle  (chap.  v.  9 ; 
vii.  26),  and  especially  verse  12  of  this  chapter,  and 
which  brings  to  mind  the  name  of  Him  for  whom  we 
wait,  the  Saviour  (Phil.  iii.  20). 


The  latter  part  of  the  ninth  chapter  was  an  expansion 
of  verses  11,  12.  In  particular,  verses  23 — 28  have 
been  occupied  with  the  theme,  "  Christ  entered  once 
for  all  into  the  Holy  Place,  having  won  eternal  redemp- 
tion.*' The  repeated  offerings  presented  by  the  high 
priests  have  been  contrasted  with  the  sacrifice  which 
He  lias  offered.  To  this  thought  the  opening  verses  of 
1  his  chapter  attach  themselves,  explainiug  more  fully  the 
inefficacy  of  the  one,  the  power  and  virtue  of  the  other. 
Gradually  the  main  thoughts  of  the  preceding  chapters 
are  gathered  up,  and  the  last  and  chief  division  of  the 
argument  of  the  Epistle  is  brought  to  a  close  in  verse  18. 

d)  A  s»nadow  of  good  things  to  come.— These 
words  have  already  come  before  us;  the  "  shadow"  in 
chap.  viii.  5.  <".nd  ''the  good  things  to  come"  in  the 
ordinary  reading  of  chap.  ix.  11. 

Not  the  very  image.-  The  antithesis  is  hardly 
wliat  we  should  have  expected.  The  word  "  image  " 
is  indeed  consistent  with  the  very  closest  and  most 
perfect  likeness ;  but  why  is  the  contrast  to  "  shadow  " 
expressed  by  a  word  which  cannot  denote  more  than 
likeness,  and  not  by  a  reference  to  the  things  them- 
selves? The  answer  would  seem  to  be  that,  from  the 
eery  nature  of  the  "  good  things  to  come,"  the  law 
ould  not  be  conceived  of  as  having  the  things  them- 
's :  but  had  it  possessed  "  the  very  image  "  of  them. 
i  representation  so  perfect  might  have  been  found  to 
bring  with  it  equal  efficacy. 

Can  never  with  those  sacrifices.— It  is  difficult 
to  ascertain  the  exact  Greek  text  in  the  latter  half  of 
i his  verse.  With  the  ordinary  reading  the  general 
construction  of  the  sentence  is  that  which  theAuthorised 
version  represents,  "  For  the  law  .  .  .  can  never  .  . 


mako  perfect."  The  better  MSS.,  fcmwi,  read  -tfcty 
can,"  a  change  which  introduces  some  irregularity  of 
construction:  the  pronoun  "tln-y"  BWl  probably  in 
this  case  be  understood  of  the  prh-sts.  Tm  order  of 
the  Greek  is  also  very  peculiar.  Two  translation*  of 
the  verse  (with  the  changed  reading)  may  be  g 
(1)  "They  can  never  with  the  mmttmamem  \ 
year  which  they  offer  continually  make  them  that  draw 
nigh  perfect."  (2)  "  They  can  never  year  \>y  year,  by 
the  same  sacrifices  which  tln-y  offer  cpntinualfv,  m»k«- 
them  that  draw  nigh  perfect."*  The  diff<n»iice  between 
the  two  renderings  will  be  easily  seen.  The  former 
makes  the  whole  sentence  to  relate  to  the  annual 
sacrifice  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  gives  to  "earn- 
tinually  "  almost  the  same  meaning  as  ■  year  by  year.** 
The  meaning  of  the  latter  is  that  by  the  annual  saeri- 
fices,  which  are  the  same  as  those  which  the  priests  are 
offering  for  the  people  day  by  day  (for  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Day  of  Atonement  did  not  in  itself  differ  from  Urn 
ordinary  sin  offering),  they  cannot  make  the  worshipper* 
perfect.  The  latter  translation  agrees  beat  with  thr 
original,  and  conveys  a  very  striking  thought  It  w 
open,  however,  to  a  very  serious  objection — that  it 
separates  the  verse  into  two  incongruous  parts.  That 
annual  sacrifices  not  different  in  kind  from  the  sin 
offerings  which  were  presented  day  by  day  (and  which 
the  very  institution  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  declared  to 
be  imperfect )  could  not  bring  to  the  worshippers  what 
they  needed,  is  an  important  argument ;  hut  it  has  no 
connection  with  the  first  words  of  Ike  verse.  Hence. 
though  the  Greek  does  not  very  readily  yield  the  former 
translation,  it  is  probably  to  In*  pref<md  With^tbr 
expression  "  them  that  draw  nigh  '*  or  "  .ippms< 
God)  comp.  chap.  vii.  26.  where  the  same  word  is  used. 
On  "make  perfect  "  see  chaps,  vii.  11 ;  ix 

(2)  For  then.— Better,  timm-mfm.    The  very  r 
tion  of  the  annual  ceremonial  was  a  testimony  to  its 
imperfection.      The  idea  of  repetition  ha*  been  Trry 
strikingly  brought  out  in  verse  1. 

Once  purged.— Better,  became  the  tcoriktppen, 
having  been  once  cleansed,  tcould  have  no  mors  ceav 
sciousness  of  sins.    "  Worshippers,"  not  the  aame  word 
as  in  verse  1,  but  similarly  used  in  eha] 
xii.  28  (Phil.  iii.  3,  et  al.) :  in  Cms]  *»■•  »''•  ■  ■ 

applied  to  priestly  service. 

(3)  There  is  a  remembrance.— Better,  a  «**•«■•" 
brance  of  sins  is  made  year  by  year.  In  each  of  the 
three  prayers  of  the  high  priest  (see  'hap.  r.  ^  J" 
himself  and  his  house,  for  the  pr^hood.  for  the 
people,  he  made  special  acknow  ^f^V?A  * 
nave  sinned,  I  and  my  house  and  the  sons  of  Aann  I 
Thy  people  have  done  i«rversely 

(5)  This  verse  explains  those  which  precede.  No  in- 
consistency  really  belonged  to  these  amsttajS  and  *» 

ceremonial,  though  so  o^."^'^™ 

such  sacrifice  shonld  really  remote 

and  it  answered  ft* 

the  necessity  for 

another  and  a  better  offering. 


possible  that  any 

sin     The  offering  was  necessary, 

purpose;  but  it  could  not  remove 
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Thou  wouldest  not. 


away  sins.  (5)  Wherefore  when  he 
cometh  into  the  world,  he  saith,  Sacri- 
fice and  offering  thou  wouldest  not, 
but  a  body  hast  thou  prepared  me : l 


In  burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices  for 
sin  thou  hast  had  no  pleasure.  <7>  Then 
said  I,  Lo,  I  come  (in  the  volume  of  the 
book  it  is  written  of  me,)  to  do  thy  will, 


*5)  Wherefore. — That  is,  on  account  of  this  power- 
/essness  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  law. 

He  saith. — Christ,  in  the  prophetic  word  of  Scrip- 
ture. Though  not  directly  mentioned  here,  He  has 
heen  the  subject  of  the  whole  context  (chap.  ix.  25 — 28). 
The  words  which  follow  are  a  quotation  from  Ps.  xl.  6— 
8,  and  agree  substantially  with  the  LXX.,  except  that 
in  verse  7  a  word  of  some  importance  is  omitted  (see 
the  Note  there).  The  LXX.,  again,  is  on  the  whole  a 
faithful  representation  of  the  Hebrew  text :  one  clause 
only  (the  last  in  this  verse)  presents  difficulty.  Par- 
ticular expressions  will  be  noticed  as  they  occur  :  the 
general  meaning  and  application  of  the  psalm  must 
first  receive  attention.  Like  Ps.  1.  and  li.  (with  some 
verses  of  Ps.  lxix.),  Ps.  xl.  is  remarkable  for  its  antici- 
pation of  the  teaching  of  the  prophets  (Isa.  i.  11 — 17; 
Jer.  vii.  21;  Hos.  vi.  6;  Mic.  vi.  6 — 8;  et  al.)  on  one 
point,  the  inferior  worth  of  ceremonial  observances 
when  contrasted  with  moral  duties.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  psalm  is  David's,  as  the  inscription  relates,  and 
that  its  key-note  is  to  be  found  in  the  words  of  Samuel 
to  Saul  (1  Sam.  xv.  22) :  "  Hath  the  Lord  as  great  de- 
fight  in  burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices,  as  in  obeying 
(fiterally,  hearkening  to)  the  voice  of  the  Lord  ?  Behold, 
to  obey  (literally,  to  hear)  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and  to 
hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams."  The  first  part  of  the  psalm 
is  an  expression  of  thanksgiving  to  God  for  deliverance 
from  peril.  David  has  learned  the  true  mode  of  dis- 
playing gratitude,  not  by  offerings  of  slain  animals,  but 
by  the  sacrifice  of  the  will.  So  far  does  the  latter  excel 
the  former,  so  truly  is  the  sacrifice  of  will  in  accordance 
with  the  will  of  God,  that  the  value  of  the  legal  offer- 
ings is  in  comparison  as  nothing.  There  is  in  all  this 
no  real  slighting  of  the  sacrificial  ritual  (see  Jer.  vii. 
21 — 28),  but  there  is  a  profound  appreciation  of  the 
superiority  of  spiritual  service  to  mere  ritual  ob- 
servance. It  can  hardly  be  said  that  this  quotation  rests 
on  the  same  principle  as  those  of  the  first  chapter. 
The  psalm  is  certainly  not  Messianic,  in  the  sense  of 
being  wholly  predictive  like  Ps.  ex.,  or  directly  typical 
like  P3.  ii.  In  somo  respects,  indeed,  it  resembles 
2  Sam.  vii.  (See  the  Note  on  chap.  i.  5.)  As  there, 
after  words  which  are  quoted  in  this  Epistle  in  reference 
to  Christ,  we  read  of  David's  son  as  committing  iniquity 
and  receiving  punishment;  so  in  this  psalm  we  read, 
"  Mine  iniquities  are  more  than  the  hairs  of  mine  head." 
David  comes  with  a  new  perception  of  the  true  will  of 
God,  to  offer  Him  the  service  in  which  He  takes 
pleasure.  And  yet  not  so — for  such  service  as  he  can 
offer  is  itself  defective;  his  sins  surround  him  yet  in 
their  results  and  penalties.  Hence,  in  his  understand- 
ing and  his  offering  of  himself  he  is  a  type,  whilst  his 
sinfulness  and  weakness  render  him  but  an  imperfect 
type,  of  Him  that  was  to  come.  Such  passages  as  these 
constitute  a  distinct  and  very  interesting  division  of 
Messianic  prophecy.  We  may  then  thus  trace  the 
principle  on  which  the  psalm  is  here  applied.  Jesus 
came  to  His  Father  with  tliat  perfect  offering  of  will 
and  self  which  was  foreshadowed  in  the  best  impulses 
of  the  best  of  the  men  of  God,  whose  inspired  utter- 
ances the  Scriptures  record.  The  words  of  David,  but 
partially  true  of  himself,  are  fulfilled  in  the  Son  of 
David.  Since,  then,  these  words  describe  the  purpose 
of  the  Saviour's  life,  we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  under- 


standing the  introductory  words,  "when  He  cometh 
into  the  world,  He  saith; "  or  the  seventh  verse,  where 
we  read,  "  Lo,  I  am  come  to  do  Thy  will."  When 
David  saw  the  true  meaning  of  the  law,  he  thus  came 
before  God ;  the  purpose  of  Jesus,  when  He  received 
the  body  which  was  the  necessary  instrument  for  human 
obedience,  finds  its  full  expression  in  these  words. 

Sacrifice  and  offering.  —  The  corresponding 
Hebrew  words  denote  the  two  divisions  of  offerings,  as 
made  with  or  without  the  shedding  of  blood. 

But  a  body  hast  thou  prepared  me. — Rather, 
but  a  body  didst  Thou  prepare  for  me.  Few  discrep- 
ancies between  the  LXX.  and  the  Hebrew  have  attracted 
more  notice  than  that  which  these  words  present.  The 
words  of  the  Psalmist  are,  "  In  sacrifice  and  offeriug 
Thou  hast  not  delighted:  ears  hast  Thou  digged  for  me." 
As  in  Samuel's  words,  already  ref  erred  to  as  containing 
the  germ  of  the  psalm,  sacrifice  is  contrasted  with  hear- 
ing and  with  hearkening  to  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  the 
meaning  evidently  is,  Thou  hast  given  me  the  power 
of  hearing  so  as  to  obey.  A  channel  of  communication 
has  been  opened,  through  which  the  knowledge  of  God's 
true  will  can  reach  the  heart,  and  excite  the  desire  to 
obey.  All  ancient  Greek  versions  except  the  LXX. 
more  or  less  clearly  express  the  literal  meaning.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  the  translators  of  the  LXX. 
had  before  them  a  different  reading  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  preferable  to  that  which  is  found  in  our  present 
copies.  This  is  very  unlikely.  Considering  the  general 
principles  of  their  translation,  we  may  with  greater 
probability  suppose  that  they  designed  merely  to  express 
the  general  meaning,  avoiding  a  literal  rendering  of  a 
Hebrew  metaphor  which  seemed  harsh  and  abrupt. 
They  seem  to  have  understood  the  Psalmist  as  acknow- 
ledging that  God  had  given  him  that  which  would  pro- 
duce obedience ;  and  to  this  (they  thought)  would 
correspond  the  preparation  of  a  body  which  might  be 
the  instrument  of  rendering  willing  service.  If  the 
present  context  be  carefully  examined,  we  shall  cee 
that,  though  the  writer  does  afterwards  make  reference 
(verse  10)  to  the  new  words  here  introduced,  they  are 
in  no  way  necessary  to  his  argument,  nor  does  he  lay 
on  them  any  stress. 

(6)  Burnt  offerings.— Better,  whole  burnt  offer- 
ings. These  (which  were  the  symbol  of  complete  con- 
secration) are  not  mentioned  in  this  Epistle,  except  in 
this  verse  and  verse  8. 

Thou  hast  had  no  pleasure.— Better  (for  con- 
formity with  the  preceding  clauses),  Thou  hadst  no 
pleasure. 

(7)  Lo,  I  come.— Rather,  Lo,  I  am  come— I  am 
here.  The  original  meaning  of  the  following  words  i~ 
not  quite  certain.  The  Hebrew  admits  of  two  render- 
ings. (1)  Then  I  said,  Lo,  I  am  come!  in  the  roll  of 
the  Book  it  is  prescribed  unto  me;  (2)  Then  I  a«d, 
Lo,  I  am  come  with  the  roll  of  the  Book  that  is  written 
concerning  me.  The  "roll  of  the  Book"  is  the  roll 
containing  the  Divine  Law.  The  next  clause  is  quite 
distinct  in  construction:  "I  delight  to  do  Thy  will, 
O  God;  yea,  Thy  law  is  within  my  heart."  Th.* 
omission  of  the  words  "  I  delight,"  alters  the  connection 
of  the  words;  but  it  will  be  seen  that,  though  the 
Hebrew  verses  are  condensed,  their  meaning  is  exactly 
preserved. 
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to  do  Thy  WW,  0  God? 


O  God.  (8)  Above  when  he  said,  Sacri- 
fice and  offering  and  burnt  offerings  and 
on  >:  ring  for  sin  thou  wouldest  not, 
neither  hadst  pleasure  therein;  which 
are  offered  by  the  law ;  <9>  Then  said  he, 
Lo,  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  O  God.  He 
taketh  away  the  first,  that  he  may 
establish  the  second.     <10)  By  the  which 


will  we  are  sanctified  through  the 
offering  of  the  body  of  Jeans  Christ 
once  for  all.  W  And  cv.-ry  priest 
standeth  daily  ministering  and  offering 
oftentimes  the  same  sacrifices,  w  I 
can  never  take  away  sins:  <u>  but  this 
man,  after  he  had  off* 
for  sins  for  ever,  sat  down  mil 


(8)  Above   when  he  said.— Better,  Whereas   he 
tenth  above  ;  or,  as  we  might  express  it,  "  Saying  at  the 
outset,"  "  Setting  out  with  saying."     In  the  following 
ils  the  best  MSS.  have  the  plural,  "  Sacrifices  and 
rings  and  whole  burnt  offerings  and  {sacrifices)  for 
*'     The  change  from  singular  to  plural  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  thought  of  verses  1—4,  the  repetition 
of  sacrifices. 

Which  are  offered  by  the  law.— Rather,  such 

lire  offered  according  to  law.      The  change  from 

"  the  law  "  to  "  law  "  seems  intentional,  as  if  the  writer 

had  in  thought  the  contrast  between  any  external  law  of 

ritual  and  a  principle  of  inward  obedience. 

(&)  Then  said  he,  Lo,  I  come.— Rather,  then 
hath  lie  said,  Lo,  I  am.  come  to  do  Thy  will.  The  words 
"  O  God  "  are  not  in  the  true  text,  but  have  been  acci- 
dentally repeated  from  verse  7. 

He  taketh  away  the  first,  that  he  may 
establish  the  second. — It  is  important  to  inquire 
how  this  is  done,  first  in  the  case  of  the  writer  of  the 
psalm,  then  as  the  words  are  used  of  Jesus.  David, 
perceiving  that  that  which  God  seeks  is  the  subjection 
aan's  will,  refuses  to  rest  in  the  sacrifices  of  the 
law.  No  one  will  think  that  burnt  offering  or  gift  or 
sacrifice  for  sin  was  henceforth  at  an  end  for  him :  the 
confession  of  his  iniquities  (verse  12)  implied  a  recourse 
to  the  appointed  means  of  approach  to  God  :  even  the 
sacrifices  themselves  were  taken  up  into  the  service  of 
|  obedience.  But  to  the  symbols  shall  be  added  the  con- 
secration and  the  sacrifice  of  praise  (Ps.  1.  23)  which  they 
typified.  The  application  to  the  Saviour  must  be  inter- 
preted by  this  context.  In  making  these  words  His 
own,  He  declares  the  sacrifices  of  the  law  to  be  in 
themselves  without  virtue ;  Jehovah  seeks  them  not  from 
Him,  but,  having  prepared  a  human  body  for  Him, 
seeks  only  the  fulfilment  of  His  will.  But  included  in 
that  will  of  God  was  Christ's  offering  of  Himself  for 
the  world ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  His  perfect 
surrender  of  Himself  that  gave  completeness  to  that 
offering.  His  death  was  at  once  the  antitype  of  the 
sacrifice  for  sin  and  the  consummation  of  the  words, 
"  I  am  come  to  do  Thy  will,  O  God."  Hence,  in  say- 
ing, "  Lo,  I  am  come  to  do  Thy  will "  (that  which  God 
lias  really  willed),  He  taketh  away  the  sacrifices  of 
slain  animals  that  He  may  establish  the  doing  of  God's 
will.  That  such  sacrifices  as  were  formerly  offered  are 
no  longer  according  to  God's  pleasure  follows  as  an 
inference  from  this. 

do)  By  the  which  will  we  are  sanctified.— 
Better,  In  which  will  we  have  been  sanctified.  In  the 
last  verse  we  read  of  that  which  Jesus  established — 
the  doing  of  the  will  of  God.  He  did  that  will  when 
He  offered  the  sacrifice  of  His  perfect  obedience — 
"  obedience  as  far  as  death  "  (Phil.  ii.  8).  In  this  will 
of  God  which  He  accomplished  lies  our  sanctification, 
effected  "  through  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus 
Christ  once  for  all.".  In  chap.  ix.  14  the  efficacy  of 
the  blood  of  Christ  to  cleanse  the  conscience  is  con- 
trasted with  the  power  of  the  offerings  of  the  law  to 
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"  sanctify  in  regard  to  cleanness  of  the  flesh  :  ■  her* 
the  real  sanctification  is  joined  with  "  the  offering  of  the 
body  of  Jesus  Christ,"  In  the  word  " body''  lie*  * 
reference  to  verse  8,  where  the  body  is  looked  on  as  the 
instrument  of  obedient  service  (comp.  Rom.  xii.  1) ;  bat 
the  word  "offering"  still  preserves  its  sscrifteisJ 
character,  and  contains  an  allusion  to  the  pre*" 
of  the  body  of  the  slain  victim.  (Comp.  chap,  xiil  1 1 
As  this  offering  has  been  presented  "once  for  all" 
(chaps,  vii.  27 ;  ix.  12),  so  "  once  for  all  "  has  the  work 
of  sanctification  been  achieved. 

(u)  The  last  was  a  verso  of  transition.  Naturally 
following  from  and  completing  the  previous  argument. 
it  leads  in  the  words  "  once  for  all  to  a  new  thought. 
or  rather  prepares  the  way  for  the  reeui 
subject  to  which  in  an  earlier  chapter  marked  promi- 
nence was  given.  If  the  sanctifying  work  of  the  true 
High  Priest  has  been  accomplished  "once  for  all,"  each 
ministry  remains  for  Him  no  longer  (verses  12 — 14). 
Here,  then,  the  writer  brings  us  back  to  ch»| 
to  that  which  he  there  declared  to  be  the  crowning  point 
of  all  his  words. 

And  every  priest.— Some  ancient  MSS.  ad 
sions  read  "  high  priest,"  but  the  ordinary  text  is  in  all 
probability  correct.     (With  the  other  reading  the  work 
of  the  priests  in  their  daily  ministrations  is  aiwribrd 
to  the  high  priest,  whose  representatives  they  were.) 


Hitherto  the  thought  lias  rested  almost  entirely  on  the 
ceremonial  of  the  Dav  of  Atonement;  there  is  therefore 


new  significance  in  the  contrast  between  Jc 

"  every  priest "  in  all  His  ministrations.  On ' 

see  the   Note  on  chap.  viii.  1.     The  accumulation  of 

words  which  point  to  the  ceaseless  repetition  of  the- 

offerings  of  the  law  (verse  1)  is  very  noteworthy.    The 

last  words  point  to  verse  4. 

(12)  But  this  man.— Rather,  but  lb .  In  the  main 
this  verse  is  a  combination  of  chaps,  vii.  27  ix.  Jt>)  and 
viii.  1.  Ono  addition  is  made,  in  the  words. "  for  i 
These  words  (which  occur  in  three  other  places,  chape, 
vii.  3;  x.  1,  14)  are  by  many  joined  with  what  precede*. 
by  others  with  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence, "  nat  down 
on  the  right  hand  of  God."  The  different  editions  of 
our  Bible  and  Prayer  Book  (Epistle  for  Good  Friday  i 
are  divided,  some  (including  the  earliest)  having  a 
comma  at  the  word  "  ever."  others  at  "  sfns."  In  moot 
of  our  earlier  English  versions  the  construction  adopted 
was  shown  by  the  arrangement  of  the  w<>- 
Tyndale  has, "  sat  him  down  for  ever ; M  and  the  Bishops' 
Bible,  "is  set  down  for  ever.*'  Coverdale  (following 
Luther)  is  very  clear  on  the  other  side :  "  when  He  had 
offered  for  sins  one  sacrifice  which  is  of  value  for  erer." 
Most  modern  commentators  seem  to  adopt  the  latter 
view  ("for  ever  sat  down  "),  but  hardly,  perhaps,  with 
sufficient  reason.  The  analogy  of  verse  14  is  distinctly 
on  the  other  side;  and  the  Greek  phrase  rendered  "for 
ever"  is  more  suitably  applied  to  the  offering  of  a 
sacrifice  than  to  the  thought  of  the  following  words. 


Perfection. 
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Remission  of  Sim. 


hand  of  God ;  <13)  from  henceforth  ex-  i 

pecting  till  his  enemies   be   made   his 

footstool.     <14J  For  by  one  offering    he      ■'«■•«•» 

hath  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  ' 

sanctified.     <15)  Whereof  the  Holy  Ghost 

also  is  a  witness  to  ns :    for  after  that 

he   had    said    before,    (l6>  This    is    the      10r-Ktert* 

covenant  that  I  will  make  with  them 

after    those    days,    saith    the   Lord,   I  j 

will    put    my  laws    into   their    hearts, 


and  in  their  minds  will  I  write  them ; 
<17)  and  their  sins  and  iniquities  will  I 
remember  no  more."  (18)  Now  where 
remission  of  these  is,  there  is  no  more 
offering  for  sin. 

(19>  Having  therefore,  chap  x  19_ 
brethren,  boldness l  to  39.  Exhorta- 
enter  into  the  holiest  by  the  f^stnes^n 
blood  of  Jesus,  @°)  by  a  new  faith  and  good 
and  living  way,  which  he  works- 


The  contrast  to  verse  11  is  strongly  marked.  The 
sacrificial  work  lias  been  performed,  and  the  High 
Priest  no  longer  "  standeth  ministering."  The  words 
"  sat  down  "  (Ps.  ex.  1)  add  to  the  priestly  imagery  that 
of  kingly  state. 

(13)  Expecting.— This  word  belongs  to  the  contrast 
just  mentioned.  He  does  not  minister  and  offer  His 
sacrifice  again,  but  waits  for  the  promised  subjection  of 
His  foes.  Once  before  in  this  context  (chap.  ix.  28)  our 
thought  has  been  thus  directed  to  the  future  consum- 
mation. There  it  consists  in  the  second  coming  of 
Christ  for  the  salvation  of  "  them  that  wait  for  Him ;  " 
here  it  is  He  Himself  who  is  "waiting,"  and  the  end  is  the 
attainment  of  supreme  dominion.     (See  chap.  i.  3,  13.) 

(!•*)  No  repetition  of  His  offering  is  needed,  for  by 
one  offering  He  hath  brought  all  unto  "perfection,"  and 
tliat  "for  ever."  In  chap.  vii.  11  we  have  read  that 
"  perfection  "  did  not  come  through  the  Levitical  priest- 
hood or  through  the  law  (verse  19) ;  the  object  of 
man's  hopes  and  of  all  priestly  service  has  at  last  been 
attained,  since  through  the  "  great  High  Priest "  "  we 
draw  nigh  to  God"  (chap.  vii.  19).  In  this  is  involved 
salvation  to  the  uttermost  (chap.  vii.  25).  The  last 
word  of  this  verse  has  occurred  before,  in  chap.  ii.  11. 
As  was  there  explained,  it  literally  means  those  who  are 
being  sanctified,  all  those  who,  from  age  to  age,  through 
faith  (verse  22)  receive  as  their  own  that  which  has  been 
procured  for  all  men. 

(15)  "Whereof. — Better,  And  the  Holy  Ghost  also 
beareth  witness  unto  us.  The  Holy  Ghost,  speaking  in 
Scripture  (chap.  iii.  7;  ix.  8) — the  Scripture  quoted  in 
chap.  viii.  8 — 12 — beareth  witness. 

After  that  he  had  said  before.— Rather,  after  He 
hath  said.    The  word  "  before  "  is  not  in  the  best  MSS. 

<16)  I  will  put  my  laws.— Rather,  putting  my  laws 
upon  their  heart,  upon  their  mind  also  will  I  write 
■them.  The  first  part  of  the  quotation  (chap.  viii.  8,  9, 
10  in  part)  is  omitted,  and  also  some  later  lines  (the 
last  words  of  verse  10  and  the  whole  of  verse  11  in 
chap.  viii.).  In  the  remainder  we  notice  some  variations, 
wrhich  prove  that  the  writer  is  not  aiming  at  verbal 
agreement  with  the  original  passage,  but  is  quoting 
the  substance  only.     (See  the  Note  on  chap.  viii.  10.) 

(17)  Every  reader  must  feel  that  as  these  verses  stand 
in  the  Authorised  version  the  sense  is  imperfect.  The 
words  "  after  He  hath  said  before "  (verse  15)  imply 
"  then  He  saith,"  or  similar  words,  at  some  point  in 
the  verses  which  follow.  Our  translators  did  not 
attempt  to  complete  the  sense ;  for  the  marginal  note 
("  some  copies  have,  Then  he  saith,  And  their'')  found 
in  ordinary  editions  was  added  at  a  later  date.*     By 

*  From  Dr.  Scrivener's  "  Cambridge  Paragraph  Bible  " 
In.  xxxii.)  we  learn  that,  the  note  was  added  by  Dr.  Paris  in 
the  Cambridge  Bible  of  1762.  Dr.  Scrivener  adds:  "probably 
from  the  Philoxenian  Syriac  version,  then  just  becoming 
known." 
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many  commentators  it  is  believed  that  the  words  "  saith 
the  Lord  "  (verse  16)  are  intended  as  the  completion 
of  the  sentence,  so  that  no  supplement  is  needed.  This 
is,  we  think,  very  improbable.  As  it  is  the  last  part 
of  the  quotation  that  is  taken  up  here,  it  is  at  tin- 
beginning  of  this  verse  that  the  explanatory  words 
must  come  in:  "  Then  He  saith,  Ai.d  their  sins  and  their 
iniquities  will  I  remember  no  more."  This  we  have 
seen  to  be  the  crowning  promise  of  the  new  covenant 
of  which  Jesus  is  the  Mediator.  When  these  words 
were  first  quoted  (chap.  viii.  12),  some  important  points 
in  the  argument  were  still  untouched.  Now  the  firm 
basis  of  the  promise  has  been  shown,  for  the  covenant  lias 
been  ratified  by  the  death  of  Christ,  and  the  blessings 
He  has  won  for  men  are  eternal  (chap.  ix.  15,  12). 

(18)  Now  where. — Rather,  But  where  remissio, 
forgiveness,  see  chap.  ix.  22)  of  these  is,  there  is   //< 
longer  offering  for  sin.     Here  the  argument  reaches  its 
triumphant  close. 

At  this  point  we  enter  on  the  last  great  division 
of  the  Epistle  (chaps,  x.  19 — xiii.  25),  which  is  occupied 
with  earnest  exhortation,  encouragement  to  perseverance 
alternating  with  solemn  warning  against  apostasy. 
The  first  section  of  this  main  division  extends  to  the 
end  of  this  chapter. 

(19)  The  exhortation  which  here  begins  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  chap.  iv.  14 — 16.  Its  greater  fulness  ami 
expressiveness  are  in  accordance  with  the  development 
in  the  thought. 

Therefore. — The  chief  thoughts  taken  up  are  those 
expressed  in  chap.  ix.  11,  12.     The  word  "boldn 
has  occurred  in  chap.  iii.  6;  iv.  16.     (See  the  Notes. 

By  the  blood,  of  Jesus. — Better,  in  the  blood  of 
Jesus ;  for  the  meaning  probably  is,  "  Having  therefore 
boldness  in  the  blood  of  Jesus  for  entering  into  tin' 
Holy  (i.e.,  the  Holiest)  Place."  It  is  not  that  we  enter 
"with  the  blood,"  as  the  high  priest  entered  the  Holy 
of  Holies  (chap.  ix.  25) :  no  comparison  is  made  between 
Christ's  people  and  the  Jewish  high  priest.  But  as 
when  he  entered  within  the  veil  the  whole  people 
symbolically  entered  in  with  him,  so  do  we  enter  witli 
our  High  Priest,  who  "  by  means  of  His  own  hlood  " 
entered  for  us  (and  as  our  "  Forerunner,"  chap.  vi.  20) 
into  the  immediate  presence  of  God.  In  that  through 
which  He  entered  we  have  our  "  boldness  to  enter." 

(30)  By  a  new  and  living  way.— Better,  by  ft« 
way  tvhich  He  dedicated  (or  inaugurated)  for  us,  a 
and  living  icay.  This  way  was  opened  to  us  by  Him  ; 
in  it  we  follow  Him.  For  Him,  the  vray  into  the 
Holiest  led  through  the  veil,  His  flesh.  As  the  veil 
concealed  from  the  high  priest  the  place  of  God  8 
presence,  which  he  could  enter  only  by  passing  through 
the  veil ;  so,  although  in  His  earthly  life  Jesus  dwelt 
in  the  presence  of  God,  yet  as  our  representative  Ha 


T/te  Way  into  the  Holiest  opened. 
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Lot*. 


hath  consecrated 1  for  us,  through  the  veil,    1 0r>  »**  »*«*• 

that  is  to  say,  his  flesh ;  <21)  and  having 

an  high  priest  over  the  house  of  God ; 

i22)  let  us  draw  near  with  a  true  heart 

in  full  assurance  of  faith,  having  our 

hearts  sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience, 

and  our  bodies  washed  with  pure  water. 

<23)  Let  us  hold  fast  the  profession  of 

our  faith  without  wavering ;  (for  he  i* 


faithful  that  promised  :  ■  i , .  i 

consider  one  another  to  prori 
love  and  to  good  \\. 
saking    the-  assembling 
together,  as  the  manner  of  mux 
but  exhorting  one '(//../A,/- .  AUd  M  nun  -U 
the  more,  as  ye  sec  the  daj  i  [  |  ruttching. 
(26)  Yor  if  we  siu  wilfully  aftei 
have   received   the    knowl 


could  not  enter  the  heavenly  sanctuary  until  He  had 
passed  through  and  out  of  His  life  of  flesh  (see  chap, 
ix.  11).  There  is  probably  a  covert  allusion  to  the 
rending  of  the  Temple  veil  in  the  hour  when  Jesus  thus 
passed  through  the  rent  veil  of  His  flesh.  This  way  is 
new  (chap.  ix.  8,  12),  it  is  living,  for  in  truth  this 
••  way  "  is  living-  union  with  Christ  (John  xiv.  6). 

(21)  An  high  priest.— The  Greek  words  properly 
signify  a  great  priest  (comp.  chap.  iv.  14),  which  is  one 
of  the  names  by  which  the  high  priest  is  frequently 
designated,  both  in  the  Hebrew  (Lev.  xxi.,  et  al.),  and  in 
the  LXX.  It  may  seem  strange  that  the  writer  should 
here  make  use  of  a  new  word  in  the  place  of  that  which 
has  occurred  so  frequently.  But  there  is  strong  reason 
for  believing  that  the  language  of  one  of  the  prophecies 
of  Zechariah  (vi.  11 — 13)  is  here  before  his  mind.  In 
the  preceding  verses  (12 — 14)  he  has  used  words  which 
united  sacerdotal  and  kingly  imagery;  and  it  would 
be  remarkable  if  this  did  not  lead  his  thought  to  that 
prophecy.  On  the  head  of  Joshua,  "  the  great  priest  " 
(Zech.  vi.  11),  are  placed  crowns  of  silver  and  gold  in 
token  of  royal  dignity :  then  follows  the  prediction  of 
Him  of  whom  Joshua  was  the  type.  "  He  shall  build 
the  house  of  the  Lord :  and  He  shall  bear  the  glory, 
and  shall  sit  and  rule  upon  His  throne ;  and  He 
shall  be  a  priest  upon  His  throne."  In  the  verse 
before  us  are  combined  several  of  the  characteristic 
thoughts  of  that  passage — the  great  priest,  the  priestly 
ruler,  the  house  of  God.  The  last-mentioned  words 
are  repeatedly  used  throughout  the  Old  Testament, 
both  in  the  Pentateuch  and  in  later  books,  for  the 
Tabernacle  or  Temple  of  God.  In  chap.  iii.  6  (to  which 
there  is  a  manifest  allusion  here)  the  meaning  is  en- 
larged, but  only  so  that  under  "the  house"  is  also 
comprised  the  household  of  God.  Here  the  two 
thoughts  are  combined.  Into  the  house  of  God  we  may 
enter;  over  it  Jesus  rules  as  "  the  great  Priest."  The 
family  of  God  subject  to  His  rule  includes  the  whole 
community  of  "  the  people  of  God  "  in  heaven  and  upon 
earth. 

(— )  Let  us  draw  near.— See  verse  1;  also  chaps,  iv. 
16;  vii.  25;  xi.  6. 

With  a  true  heart. — "True,"  the  word  used  in 
chaps,  viii.  2,  ix.  24,  a  real — i.e.,  a  sincere  heart.  As 
in  chap.  vi.  we  read  of  "full  assurance,"  or  rather, 
"  fulness  of  hope,"  so  here  of  fulness  of  faith.  With- 
out this  there  could  be  for  us  no  "  living  way  "  (verse 
20)  for  entering  into  the  holiest  place.  The  thought 
of  the  whole  verse  connects  itself  with  the  priestly 
character  of  those  who  are  the  people  of  God  (Ex.  xix. 
6 ;  Rev.  i.  5,  6).  It  is  as  priests  that  they  enter  the 
house  of  God,  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  atonement 
(chaps,  xii.  24  ;  ix.  14 ;  Lev.  viii.  30;  1  Pet.  i.  2),  and  with 
all  defilement  washed  away  (Lev.  viii.  6).  "  Sprinkled 
from  an  evil  conscience:"  that  is,  freed  by  means  of 
the  "  sprinkling "  from  a  conscience  defiled  by  guilt. 
In  the  last  words  there  is  a  clear  allusion  to  baptism, 


as  the  symbol  of  the  new  life  of  purity     Ei.h    \     *•. 
Tit.  iii.  5;  IPet.  iii.  21). 

(23)  In  this  verse  again  we  hare  the  characteristie 
words  of  earlier  exhortations  :  '•  hold  fast  "  (chap 

14);  "profession,"  or,  rather,  c>/ 
iv.  14). 

Of  our  faith.— This  rendering,  apparently  f.mnd 
in  no  earlier  English  version.  is  mpo 
oversight  on  the  part  of  our  translator*.  The  tree 
reading  is  "of  the  hope"  (chap.  vi.  11.  K  !:•  .  TV 
two  following  words  must  be  joined  with  "  eonfeasion,*' 
"let  us  hold  fast  the  confession  of  the  <'!. 
hope  so  that  it  waver  not."  This  hope  "  maketh  uot 
ashamed"  (Rom.  v.  5),  for  the  promise  is  sun-. 

(24)  Gradually  the  writer  passes  from   that    which 
belongs  to  the  individual  (Teresa  I''.  SO   *■>  the  mutual 
duties    of    members    of    a    community.     I'os-ii 
knew  that   amongst   those  whom    he   addresses 

had  existed  "provocations"  that  did  not  tend  towards 
brotherly  love.  The  strict  meaning  may  simply  be— 
let  us  take  note  of  one  another,  to  stimulate  one  another 
to  good  works;  but  in  the  result,  if  not  in  the  explo- 
sion, is  included  the  converse  thought,  "  that  wc  may 
ourselves  be  thus  provoked." 

(25)  As  the  manner  of  some  is.— Some  mender* 
of  this  community,  it  would  seem,  had  persuaded 
themselves  that  the  relation  of  Judaism  to  Christianity, 
of  the  "  synagogue  "  (the  Greek  word  hero  used  wnn 
to  allude  to  this  technical  name,  and  yet  intentionally 
to  avoid  it)  and  the  Church,  was  such  as  to  permit 
them  to  avoid  close  intercourse  with  Christian*  and 
direct  association  with  Christian  assemblies.  This 
neglect  was  the  first  step  towards  apostasy. 

Exhorting.— Better,  encouraging.  tComp.  chap, 
xii.  12.) 

The  day.— See  1  Cor. iii.  13— "  the  day  shall  d.vlare  " 
every  man's  work.     Elsewhere  we  read  of  "the  day 
of  the  Lord"  (1  Thess.  v.  8);   "*■•  day  ,,f  <**{  " 
(Phil.   i.    10).      The  words  of  Jesus  to  Hi-  di* 
(Matt.  xxiv. ;   Luke  xvii.)  had  enabled  all   who  were 
willing  to  hear  to  understand  "  the  signs  of  the  I 
As  the  writer  gave  these  warnings,  the  day  when  the 
Son  of  Man  should  come  in  His  kingdom.  \>: 
judgment  upon  Jerusalem  (Matt.  xvi.  28),  was  close  at 
hand— that  day  which  is  distinctly  presented  to  as  in 
the  New  Testament  as  the  type  of  His  final  coming. 

(26)  For.— The  connecting  links  are  the  thought  of 
the  consequences  to  which  such  sinful  negleri 

may  lead,  and  the  awful  revelation  of  judgment  whic.. 
the  final  day  will  bring.  Even  more  clearly  than  in 
chap  vi.  4—6  the  state  described  is  one  of  wilful  and 
continued  sin,  which  is  the  result  and  the  «pres- 
apostasy  from  Christ.  It  is  not.  "If  we  fall  under 
temptation  and  commit  sin;"  but.  "  If  we  are  sinning 
wilfully."  The  descriptive  words  are  few  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  former  passage  but  they  teeeb  tne 
same  lesson.    Not  merely  the  "  knowledge 


but  the 
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truth,  there  remaineth  no  more  sacrifice 
for  sins,  (27)  but  a  certain  fearful  looking 
for  of  judgment  and  fiery  indignation, 
which  shall  devour  the  adversaries. 
(28)  He  that  despised  Moses'  law  died 
without  mercy  under  two  or  three 
witnesses :  ^  of  how  much  sorer 
punishment,  suppose  ye,  shall  he  be 
thought  worthy,  who  hath  trodden 
under  foot  the  Son  of  God,  and  hath 


a  Dent.32. 35;  Rom. 
12.  19. 


counted  the  blood  of  the  covenant, 
wherewith  he  was  sanctified,  an  unholy 
thing,  and  hath  done  despite  unto  the 
Spirit  of  grace  ?  (30)  For  we  know  him 
that  hath  said,  Vengeance  belongeth  unto 
me,  I  will  recompense,"  saith  the  Lord. 
And  again,  The  Lord  shall  judge  his 
people.  <31)  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  living  God 
(32)  g^  CSL\\  i0  remembrance  the  former 


"  full  knowledge  "  (Rom.  i.  28)  of  the  truth  has  been 
received  by  those  to  whom  the  writer  here  makes 
reference ;  they  have  been  "  sanctified  in  the  blood  of 
the  covenant  "  (verse  29).  For  such  "  there  remaineth 
no  longer  a  sacrifice  for  sins  :  "  that  offering  of  Jesus 
Avhich  they  deliberately  reject  has  abolished  all  the 
earlier  sacrifices.  The  observances  and  ceremonies  of 
Judaism,  which  had  been  full  of  meaning  whilst  they 
pointed  to  Him  that  was  to  come,  have  lost  all  their 
virtue  through  His  coming.  Nay  more :  for  such  sin 
as  this,  the  sin  of  knowing  and  wilful  rejection  of  the 
only  Sin  offering,  God  has  provided  no  other  sacrifice. 
In  its  general  significance  this  passage  does  not  differ 
from  chap.  vi.  4—6.     (See  the  Notes.) 

(27)  But  a  certain  fearful  looking  for.— Better, 
But  a  fearful  awaiting  of  judgment,  and  a  jealousy  of 
fire  that  shall  devour  the  adversaries.  For  Christ's 
"  waiting  "  servants  the  thought  of  "  judgment "  is  lost 
in  that  of  "  salvation  "  (chap.  ix.  27,  28) ;  to  these  sinners 
nothing  is  left  but  the  awaiting  of  judgment.  The 
next  words  are  a  partial  quotation,  or  an  adaptation,  of 
Isa.  xxvi.  11 :  "  Let  them  see  (and  be  ashamed)  the  zeal 
for  the  people ;  yea,  fire  shall  devour  Thine  adver- 
saries." (The  Greek  translation  gives  the  second 
clause  correctly,  but  not  the  former  part  of  the  sen- 
tence.) In  the  prophetic  imagery  of  the  Old  Testament 
the  destruction  of  the  enemies  of  Jehovah  is  but  the 
other  aspect  of  His  zeal  or  jealousy  for  His  people. 
This  imagery  was  familiar  to  every  Hebrew;  and  no 
words  could  show  more  powerfully  than  these  that  to 
forsake  Christ  for  Judaism  was  (not  to  join,  but)  to 
abandon  "the  people  of  God."  For  such  apostates 
there  remaineth  the  zeal,  the  jealous  wrath,  of  a  devour- 
ing fire.     (Comp.  chap.  xii.  29;  Mai.  iv.) 

(28)  He  that  despised  Moses'  law.— Rather,  A 
man  that  hath  set  at  nought  a  law  of  Moses  dieth  with- 
out pity  before  two  or  three  witnesses.  The  reference  is 
to  Deut.  xvii.  2 — 7,  the  last  words  being  a  direct  quota- 
tion from  verse  6  in  that  section.  There  the  subject  is 
apostasy  from  Jehovah  to  the  worship  of  idols.  That 
sin  which,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  all,  had  in  ancient 
time  robbed  Israel  of  the  name  of  God's  people  is 
tacitly  placed  by  the  side  of  the  sin  of  those  who  for- 
sake Christ.  It  will  be  seen  how  impressively  the 
thought  of  the  last  verse  is  maintained  in  this. 

(29)  Shall  he  be  thought  worthy— Better,  shall 
he  be  accounted  (or,  judged)  worthy,  by  God  the  Judge 
of  all,  when  "the  Day"  shall  come.  In  the  act  of 
apostasy  the  sinner  trampled  under  foot  the  Son  of 
God,  treated  with  contempt  and  scorn  Him  to  whom 
belongs  this  highest  Name  (chap.  i.  1 — 4) ;  and  the 
principle  of  tliis  act  becomes  the  principle  of  the  whole 
succeeding  life.  That  "blood"  by  which  the  new 
covenant  was  established  (chap.  ix.  15 — 17) — the  blood 
in  which  he  himself  had  received  the  sanctification 
shich  the  law  could  not  give — he  has  esteemed  an  un- 


holy thing.  There  is  no  medium  between  highest 
reverence  and  utter  contumely  in  such  a  case :  to 
those  who  did  not  receive  Jesus  as  Lord  He  was  a 
deceiver  (Matt,  xxvii.  63),  and  one  who  deserved  to  die. 
Hath  done  despite.— Hath  treated  with  outrage 
and  insult  the  Spirit  of  whose  gifts  he  had  been  par- 
taker (chap.  vi.  4),  for  "  grace "  returning  arrogant 
scorn. 

(30)  Vengeance  belongeth  unto  me,  I  will 
recompense.— This  quotation  from  Deut.  xxxii.  35 
completely  preserves  the  sense  of  the  original  words, 
"  To  me  belongeth  vengeance,  and  recompence,"  whilst 
departing  from  their  form.  The  LXX.  shows  still 
wider  divergence,  neglecting  entirely  the  emphasis 
which  rests  on  the  words  "  to  Me."  It  is  therefore 
very  remarkable  that  this  quotation  is  given,  in  exactly 
the  same  form,  in  Rom.  xii.  19.  As,  however,  the  words 
"  I  will  recompense  "  are  found  in  the  most  ancient 
of  the  Targuins  (that  of  Onkelos)  it  is  very  possible 
that  St.  Paul  may  have  there  adopted  a  form  already 
current  amongst  the  Jews.  (See  Note  on  Rom.  xii.  19.) 
If  so,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  coin- 
cidence in  this  place.  But,  even  if  this  supposition  is 
without  foundation,  and  the  saying  in  this  form  was 
first  used  in  Rom.  xii.  19,  is  there  any  real  cause  fof 
wonder  if  a  disciple  of  St.  Paul  in  a  single  instanco 
reproduces  the  Apostle's  words  ?  It  should  be  observed 
that  the  words  "  saith  the  Lord"  must  be  omitted  from 
the  text,  according  to  the  best  authorities. 

The  Lord  shall  judge  his  people.— This,  again, 
is  a  quotation,  and  from  the  same  chapter  (Deut.  xxxii. 
36).  If  the  context  of  the  original  passage  be  examined, 
there  will  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words. 
As  in  Ps.  xliii.  1,  cxxxv.  14,  "to  judge,"  as  here  used, 
signifies  to  maintain  the  right  of  one  who  is  exposed  to 
wrong.  "  The  Lord  shall  judge  His  people"  (see  verse 
27)  when  He  shall  appear  to  establish  their  cause  by 
taking  vengeance  on  His  enemies  and  theirs.  "With 
what  impressive  force  would  the  quotations  in  this 
section  (verses  27,  28,  30) — differing  widely  in  form. 
but  presenting  a  very  striking  agreement  in  their 
meaning — fall  on  the  ears  of  readers  familiar  from 
childhood  with  the  ideas  and  language  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures ! 

(31)  The  living  God.— As  in  chaps,  iii.  12 ;  ix.  14, 
the  exact  meaning  of  the  writer's  words  is  "  a  Living 
God ; "  and  a  reference  to  the  first  of  these  passages 
(and  to  chap.  iv.  12)  wiU  show  clearly  what  is  their 
force  in  this  place.  There  can  be  little  doubt  thai 
Deut.  xxxii.,  from  which  he  has  been  quoting,  is  still  in 
his  thought.  See  verse  40—"  I  lift  up  my  hand  to 
heaven,  and  say,  I  live  for  ever." 

(32)  In  the  last  six  verses  the  writer  has  enforced  his 
exhortation  by  an  appeal  to  the  danger  of  falling  away 
and  the  fearful  consequences  of  unfaithfulness.  From 
warning  he  now  turns  to  encouragement,  as  in  chap.  vi.  ; 
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days,  in  which,  after  ye  were  illumi- 
nated, ye  endured  a  great  fight  of 
afflictions ;  ^  Partly,  whilst  ye  were 
made  a  gazingstock  both  by  reproaches 
and  afflictions ;  and  partly,  whilst  ye 
became  companions  of  them  that  were 
so  used,  f3*)  For  ye  had  compassion  of 
me  in  my  bonds,  and  took  joyfully  the 


spoiling  of  your  goods,  knowing  in  your- 
selves that  ye  have  in  heaven  a  l> 
and  an  enduring  substance.  <*•  Cast 
not  away  therefore  y<mr  confidence, 
which  hath  great  recompence  of  reward. 
(36)  For  ve  }jaYe  nee<j  0f  patient 

after  ye  have  done  the  will  of  God,  ye 
might  receive  the  promise.    <*>  For  yet 


and  here,  as  there,  he  thankfully  recalls  the  earlier 
proofs  which  his  readers  had  given  of  their  Christian 
constancy  and  love.  Let  them  call  to  mind  and  ever 
keep  in  remembrance  what  the  grace  of  God  had  already 
enabled  them  to  endure.  (Comp.  2  John  8).  As  Theo- 
phylact  has  said,  he  bids  them  imitate,  not  others, 
but  themselves. 

Illuminated. — Better,  enlightened.  It  is  important 
to  keep  the  word  used  in  the  parallel  verse,  chap.  vi.  4 
(see  Note). 

Tight  of  afflictions.— Rather,  conflict  of  sufferings ; 
for  the  last  word  has  in  this  Epistle  (chap.  ii.  9,  10)  as- 
sociations too  sacred  to  be  lost.  The  former  word  (akin 
to  that  used  by  St.  Paul  in  2  Tim.  ii.  5  of  the  contests 
in  the  public  games)  recalls  the  intense  struggles  of  the 
contending  athletes ;  it  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New 
Testament.  Comp.  Phil.  i.  27,  iv.  3;  (Phil.  i.  30;  Col. 
i.  29,  ii.  1 ;  1  Tim.  vj.  12 ;  chap.  xii.  1.)  This  struggle 
they  had  manfully  endured. 

(;«)  Whilst  ye  were  made  a  gazingstock.— 
Literally,  being  exposed  in  the  theatre  (see  the  Notes 
on  Acts  xix.  29;  1  Coi\  iv.  9;  xv.  32).  Here  also  it  is 
probable  that  the  word  has  only  a  figurative  sense. 

Whilst  ye  became  companions.— Better,  having 
become  sharers  with  them  that  thus  lived — that  lived 
amidst  "  reproaches  and  afflictions."  Not  "  com- 
panions "  only  had  they  been,  but  sharers  of  the  lot  of 
their  persecuted  brethren,  both  by  sympathy  and  by 
voluntary  association  with  their  sufferings. 

(34)  For  ye  had  compassion  of  me  in  my 
bonds. — Eather  (according  to  the  true  reading  of  the 
Greek),  for  ye  had  sympathy  with  them  that  were  in 
bonds  (comp.  chap.  xiii.  3,  "  Remember  them  that  are  in 
bonds  as  bound  with  them  ").  The  change  of  reading 
is  very  important  in  connection}  with  the  question  of 
authorship.    (See  the  Introduction.) 

And  took  joyfully. — Better,  and  accepted  with 
joy  the  spoiling  of  your  possessions.  In  the  spirit  of 
Matt.  v.  12  (Acts  v.  41 ;  2  Cor.  xii.  10),  they  accepted 
persecution  not  with  "  patience  and  long  suffering " 
only,  but  "  with  joy"  (Col.  i.  11).  The  rendering  "  pos- 
sessions ';  is  necessary  because  a  similar  word  ("  sub- 
stance" in  the  Authorised  version)  will  immediately 
occur.  In  the  last  clause  two  remarkable  changes  in 
the  Greek  text  are  made  necessary  by  the  testimony  of 
our  best  authorities.  The  words  "in  heaven"  must 
certainly  be  removed ;  they  are  omitted  in  the  oldest 
MSS.,  and  are  evidently  an  explanatory  comment  which 
has  found  its  way  into  the  text.  For  the  reading,  "  in 
yourselves,"  there  is  hardly  any  evidence  whatever. 
The  MSS.  are  divided  between  two  readings,  "your- 
selves "  and  "  for  yourselves ; "  the  former  having  also 
the  support  of  the  Latin  and  Coptic  versions.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  we  must  read  "  yourselves  ; "  and  the 
most  probable  translation  will  now  be,  perceiving  that 
ye  have  your  own  selves  for  a  better  possession  and  one 
that  abideth.  They  had  been  taught  the  meaning  of 
the  words  spoken  by  Jesus  of  the  man  who  gains  the 
world  and  loses  himself  (Luke  ix.  25),  and  of  those  who 
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win  their  souls  by  their  endurance  i  Luke  xxi.  19 1 ;  m  in 
verse  39  the  writer  speaks  of  "  the  gaining  of  ■ 
Thus  trained,  they  could  accept  with  joy  the  low  of 
possessions  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  percei. 
Him  they  had  received  themselves  as  a  pOMe»- 
better  and  a  lasting  possession.     ,  It  would  be  possible 
to  render  the  clause,  *'  knowing  that  ye  voursclve*  havr 
a  better  possession,"  &c. ;  but  the  parallelism  of  verse 
39  renders  it  almost  certain  that  the  Comer  view  of  the 
words  is  correct.) 

(35)  Cast  not  away  therefore  your  confidence. 
— Rather,  Cast  not  away  therefore  your  boldness,  tteimrj 
it  hath  a  great  recompence.  To  "  cast  away  boldnes* 
is  the  opposite  of  "  holding  fast  the  boldness  of  the 
hope  "  (chap.  iii.  6) ;  the  one  belongs  to  the  endurance 
of  the  faithful  sen-ant  (verses  32,  36),  the  ■ 
cowardice  of  the  man  who  draws  back  (verse  38 1.  Thin 
verse  and  the  next  are  closely  connected :  Hold  fast 

Jour  boldness,  seeing  that  to  it  belongs  great  reward . 
old  it  fast,  for  "  he  that  endureth  to  the  end  shall  he 
saved."    On  the  last  word,  "  recompence,"  see  eha ; 

(36)  Patience — i.e.,  brave,   patient   enduranc* 
the  Note  on  chap.  vi.  12).    The  general  strain 
exhortation  in  that  chapter  (verses  9 — 20)  closely  re- 
sembles these  verses. 

That,  after  ye  have  done  ...  ye  might. 
Better,  that,  having  done  the  will  of  God,  ye  may  i 
the  promise.     To  do  the  will  of  God  (chap 
the    necessary    condition  for  receiving  th- 
blessing  and  reward  (see  chap.  xi.  39 1 ;  for  both 
durance  "  is  necessary.      In  these  words  we  ha 
echo  of  Matt.  vii.  21,  where  our  Lord  soma  up  Hit 
requirements  from  those  who  call  themselves  Hi«  in 
words  which  express  the  purpose  of  His  own  life  (verses 
7,  9 ;  John  iv.  34). 

(37)  The  connection  is  tL  ave  need  of  en- 
durance" for  "the  end  is  not  yet  "  (Matt,  xxiv  • 
shall  "  receive  the  promise,"  for  the  Lord  shall  surely 
come,  and  that  soon. 

A  little  while.— Rather,  o  rcry  IH 
expression  is  remarkable  and  unusual ;  it  is  evident  It 
taken  from  Isa.  xxvi.  20—"  Come  my  i 
thyself  for  a  little  moment  until  the  indignation  b< 
past."    The  subject  of  this  passage,  from  which  the 
one    expressive  phrase    is    iak<  coming  of 

Jehovah  "  to  punish  the  inhabitants  of  the  ear' 
their  iniquitv;  "  in  "a  little  moment  "  shall  the  bdig- 
nation  consume  His  foes,  then  will  He  give  deliverance 
to  His  people.  Even  this  passing  reference  J""** 
serve  to  call  up  before  the  mind  of  the  H>  brew  readers 
the  solemn  associations  of  the  prophecy— the  promised 
salvation,  the  awful  judgment. 

And  he  that  shall  come  will  come.  —  K*tn*r. 
He  that  cometh  will  come  and  trill  not  tarry.  In  this 
and  the  next  verse  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  takes  up  a 
passage,  Habak.  ii.  3. 4,  which  occupies  a  very  important 
Placein  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  (Rom.  L  17;  GaL  lu- 
ll) and,  as  we  have  already  seen  ^ote  on  chap, 
in  the  later  Jewish  teaching.     St.  Paul's  c.tations  are 
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Let  him  not  draw  back. 


a  little  while,  and  he  that  shall  come 
will  come,  and  will  not  tarry.  $»)  Now 
the  just  shall  live  by  faith :  but  if  any 
man  draw  back,  my  soul  shall  have  no 
pleasure  in  him.     (39)  But  we  &,re  not  of 


them  who  draw  back  unto  perdition  ; 
but  of  them  that  believe  to  the  saving 
of  the  soul. 

CHAPTEK  XI.— d)  Now  faith  is  the 


limited  to  a  few  words  of  verse  4,  "  But  the  just  shall 
live  by  faith ; "  here  are  quoted  the  whole  of  the  fourth 
verse  and  part  of  the  third.  Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to 
say  that  they  are  quoted,  they  are  rather  applied,  for, 
as  will  be  seen,  the  order  of  the  clauses  (see  next  verse) 
is  changed,  and  some  alterations  are  made  in  the 
language.  It  is  important  in  this  Epistle  to  discrimi- 
nate between  the  instances  of  direct  quotation  from  the 
Scripture,  where  the  word  of  God  is  appealed  to  as  fur- 
nishing proof,  and  those  in  which  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  explained  and  applied  (see  the  Note  on 
verse  5).  The  words  before  us  nearly  agree  with  the 
LXX.,  "If  he  delay,  wait  for  him,  because  coming 
he  will  come,  and  will  not  tarry."  The  subject  of  the 
sentence  there  is  not  clear;  probably  the  translator 
believed  that  the  Lord  spoke  thus  of  His  own  coming, 
or  the  coming  of  the  future  Deliverer.  In  the  Hebrew 
all  relates  to  the  vision,  "  it  will  surely  come,  it  will 
not  tarry."  The  only  difference  between  the  LXX. 
and  the  words  as  they  stand  here  consists  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  "  He  that  cometh  "  for  "  coming."  Now 
the  reference  to  the  Deliverer  and  Judge  is  made  plain. 
No  designation  of  the  Messiah,  perhaps,  was  more 
familiar  than  "  He  that  cometh"  (Matt.  xi.  3,  et  al.) ;  but 
in  is  here  employed  with  a  new  reference — to  the  second 
advent  in  place  of  the  first.  The  departure  from  the 
sense  of  the  Hebrew  is  not  as  great  as  may  at  first 
appear.  When  the  prophet  says  "  The  vision  .  .  . 
shall  surely  come,"  it  is  of  that  which  the  vision  re- 
vealed that  he  speaks,  i.e., of  the  fall  of  the  Chaldeans; 
but  the  salvation  of  Israel  from  present  danger  is 
throughout  the  prophets  the  symbol  of  the  great  deliver- 
ance (comp.  chap.  xii.  26  and  Hagg.  ii.  6).  With  this 
verse  comp.  verse  25;  also  Phil.  iv.  5;  Jas.  v.  8;  1 
Pet.  iv.  7 ;  Rev.  i.  3 ;  xxii.  20,  et  al. ;  and,  in  regard  to 
the  application  of  the  prophecy,  verses  27,  28,  30. 

(38)  Now  the  just  shall  live  by  faith.— The 
Greek  text  of  this  clause  is  not  perfectly  certain,  but  it 
is  probable  that  the  word  "  my  "  should  be  added,  so 
that  the  translation  of  the  verse  will  be  as  follows,  But 
my  righteous  one  shall  live  by  faith.  In  the  Hebrew 
the  first  part  of  the  verse  is  altogether  different :  "  Be- 
hold his  soul  is  lifted  up,  it  is  not  upright  in  him ;  but 
the  righteous  shall  live  in  (or,  by)  his  faithfulness  (or, 
faith)."  The  first  words  seem  to  refer  to  the  haughty 
Chaldean  invader ;  the  rendering  of  the  last  words  is 
considered  below.  The  Greek  translation  varies  a  little 
in  different  MSS. :  "  If  one  draw  back,  my  soul  hath 
no  pleasure  in  him ;  but  the  righteous  one  shall  live  by 
my  faithfulness  "  (or  possibly— not  probably — "by  faith 
in  me  ").  In  the  Alexandrian  MSS.  the  last  words  run 
thus  :  "  But  my  righteous  one  shall  live  by  faith  "  (or 
faithfulness).  It  is  clear,  then,  that  in  the  passage 
before  us  the  writer  has  taken  the  words  as  they 
stood  in  his  text  of  the  LXX.,  only  changing  the  order 
of  the  clauses.  Though  the  Hebrew  word  usually 
rendered  faith  in  this  passage  occurs  more  than  forty 
times  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  no  other  ease  has  it  this 
meaning,  but  almost  always  signifies  faithfulness  or 
truth.  Here  also  the  first  meaning  seems  to  be  "  by 
his  faithfulness";  but  the  thought  of  faithful  constancy 
to  God  is  inseparably  connected  with  trustful  clinging 


to  Him.  Hence  the  accepted  Jewish  exposition  of  the 
passage  seems  to  have  taken  the  word  in  the  sense  of 
'•  faith."  "  My  righteous  one  "  will  naturally  mean 
"  my  righteous  servant " — the  man  who  will  not  be 
seduced  into  wickedness  ;  he  shall  live  by  his  faithful 
trust,  for  salvation  and  fife  shall  be  given  him  by  God 
Himself.  In  this  context  the  word  righteous  recalls 
verse  36,  "  having  done  the  will  of  God." 

The  transposition  of  the  two  clauses  makes  it  almost 
certain  that  the  "  righteous  one  "  is  the  subject  of  both  : 
not  if  any  man,  but,  if  he  (the  righteous  one)  shrink 
bade.  The  Genevan  and  the  Authorised  stand  alone 
amongst  English  versions  in  the  former  rendering. 

(39)  Of  them  who  draw  back.— Literally,  But  we 
are  not  of  drawing  (or  shrinking)  back  unto  perdition, 
but  of  faith  unto  tlie  gaining  of  the  soul.  On  the  last 
words  (which  are  nearly  identical  with  those  of  Luke 
xvii.  33,  though  deeper  in  meaning)  see  the  Note  on 
verse  34.  The  exhortation  thus  closes  with  words  of 
encouragement  and  hope. 

XI. 

This  chapter  is  very  closely  connected  with  the  last 
verses  of  chapter  x.  Those  verses  have  taught  the 
necessity  of  faith  for  the  attainment  of  the  promise. 
Here  we  read  of  men  to  whom,  through  their  faith,  the 
promise  has  been  made  sure. 

(!)  We  have  seen  how  the  writer  approached  the 
subject  which  is  the  chief  theme  of  this  last  division,  of 
this  Epistle.  The  coming  of  the  Lord,  for  judgment 
upon  His  adversaries,  for  salvation  to  His  people,  draws- 
nigh.  In  the  midst  of  dangers  and  judgments  God'a 
righteous  servant  shall  live,  and  the  ground  of  his  life 
is  his  steadfast  faith — if  he  shrink  back,  destruction  will 
overtake  him.  "  Our  principle  of  action  "  (the  writer 
says  to  his  Hebrew  readers) '"  is  not  shrinking  back,  but 
faith.  And  faith  is  this  .  .  .  ."  It  has  been  debated 
whether  that  which  follows  is  a  definition  of  what  faith 
is,  or  in  reality  a  description  of  what  faith  does.  It  k 
not  a  complete  definition,  in  the  sense  of  including  all 
the  moments  of  thought  which  are  present  in  the  word 
as  used  in  the  last  chapter  (verse  38)  or  in  this.  The 
"things  hoped  for"  are  not  mere  figments  of  the 
imagination  j  their  basis  is  the  word  of  God.  If  we 
keep  this  in  mind,  the  words,  still  remaining  general  in 
their  form,  agree  with  all  that  has  led  up  to  thorn  aud 
with  all  that  follows  ;  and  whether  they  be  called  defi- 
nition or  description  will  be  of  little  consequence. 

The  exact  meaning  of  the  special  terms  here  used  it 
is  not  easy  to  ascertain.  The  word  rendered  "  substance " 
has  already  occurred  twice  in  the  Epistle.  In  chap.  i.  3- 
this  was  its  true  meaning — the  essence  which,  so  te 
speak,  underlies,  "  stands  under,"  the  qualities  posse-  - 
In  chap.  iii.  14  the  same  metaphor  of  standing  under  18 
applied  to  steadfastness,  confidence  (see  the  Note).  The 
former  of  these  renderings  the  Authorised  version — hot 
this  instance  deserting  the  earlier  translations  ( which 
for  the  most  part  have  "sure  confidence"  or  " ground'  > 
to  follow  the  Rhemish  in  its  rendering  of  the  Latin 
substantia — has  made  familiar  in  the  present  passage. 
The  sense  which  it  presents,  however,  is  not  very  clear ; 
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substance1  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evi- 
Chap.  xi.  The  dence  of  things  not  seen. 
triumphs  of  <2)  For  by  it  the  elders 
Faith.  obtained    a    good    report. 


1  Or,   ground,   or, 
confidence. 


<3>  Through  faith  we  understand  that 
the  worlds  wen  ,  the  word  of 

God,  so  that  things  which  are  seen  were 
not  made  of  things  \\lii<  h  do  appear. 


and  the  symmetry  of  the  verse  almost  compels  us  here 
to  make  choice  of  some  word  which  denotes  an  act,  or 
at  all  events  an  attitude,  of  the  mind.  Most  commen- 
tators of  our  own  day  accept  the  second  meaning 
explained  above,  "  confidence  "  or  "  assurance  in  regard 
to  things  hoped  for."  To  adopt  Dr.  Vaughan's  clear 
explanation,  "  Faith  is  that  principle,  that  exercise  of 
mind  and  soul,  which  has  for  its  object  things  not  seen 
but  hoped  for,  and  which,  instead  of  sinking  under  them 
as  too  ponderous,  whether  from  their  difficulty  or  from 
their  uncertainty,  stands  firm  under  them — supports  and 
sustains  their  pressure — in  other  words,  is  assured  of, 
confides  in  and  relies  on  them."  This  interpretation 
yields  an  excellent  sense,  and  has  the  advantage  of 
assigning  to  the  Greek  word  a  meaning  which  it 
certainly  bears  in  an  earlier  chapter,  and  in  two  places 
of  St.  Paid's  Epistles.  On  the  other  hand,  the  analogy 
of  the  second  member  of  the  verse,  and  a  peculiarity  in 
the  Greek  construction  which  we  cannot  here  discuss, 
seem  to  be  in  favour  of  a  third  rendering  of  the  words : 
"  Faith  is  the  giving  substance  to  things  hoped  for."  It 
has  indeed  been  said  that  by  such  a  translation  the 
things  hoped  for  are  represented  as  being  xoithout 
substance.  But  this  difficulty  is  only  apparent ;  for  in 
regard  to  ourselves  these  objects  of  our  hope  do  not  yet 
exist,  since  they  still  belong  to  the  future  (Rom.  viii. 
24,  25).  In  the  second  clause  the  word  "  evidence  "  is 
likely  to  mislead ;  very  probably,  indeed,  it  now  fails 
to  convey  the  sense  intended  by  our  translators,  who 
here  followed  the  rendering  of  the  Genevan  Bible 
(suggested  by  Calvin's  "  evidentia ").  The  ^  Greek 
word  denotes  putting  to  the  test,  examining  for  the 
purpose  of  proof,  bringing  to  conviction.  Under  this 
aspect  faith  appears  as  neither  blindly  rejecting  nor 
blindly  accepting  whatever  may  be  said  about  things 
unseen,  but  boldly  dealing  with  them  as  if  with  things 
seen,  and  then  unflinchingly  accepting  that  which  has 
stood  the  proof.  One  peculiarity  of  the  Greek  yet 
remains  to  be  noticed.  In  the  second  clause  the  word 
"  things  "  is  expressed  in  the  Greek  (as  in  chap.  vi.  18), 
but  not  in  the  first ;  we  are  by  this  means  reminded  of 
the  reality  of  that  which  is  thus  spoken  of  as  unseen. 
The  whole  verse,  then,  may  be  rendered  "  Now  faith 
is  the  giving  substance  to  what  is  hoped  for,  the  testing 
of  things  not  seen."  And  now  passing  away  from  the 
general  aspect  of  the  words  to  that  in  which  they  are 
presented  by  the  context,  we  have  as  the  meaning: 
Faith,  holding  to  God's  word,  gives  substance  to  what 
that  word  promises,  investing  the  future  blessings  with 
a  present  existence,  treating  them  as  if  already  objects 
of  sight  rather  than  of  hope.  Through  faith,  guided  by 
the  same  word,  the  things  unseen  are  brought  to  the 
proof ;  what  that  word  teaches,  though  future,  or  though 
belonging  to  a  world  beyond  human  sight,  is  received  with 
full  conviction.  Thus  "every  genuine  act  of  faith  is  the 
i't  of  the  whole  man,  not  of  his  understanding  alone,  not 
of  his  affections  alone,  not  of  his  will  alone,  but  of  all 
three  in  their  central,  aboriginal  unity."  And  thus  faith 
becomes  "  the  faculty  in  man  through  which  the  spiritual 
world  exercises  its  sway  over  him,  and  thereby  enables 
him  to  overcome  the  world  of  sin  and  death."  (Hare, 
Vktory  of  Faith.) 

f2»  For  by  it.— Better,  For  therein  tlie  elders  had 
uritne**  borne  to  them.     The  connection  seems  to  be 
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this:    Faith  truly  accomplishes  all  ffci  mi, 

the  exercise  of  such  a  faith  that  the  elder*  gained  tin- 
witness  which  the  Scripture  bean  (we  veracs  4, 5, 39)  la 
them  and  to  their  noble  deeds.  This  rone,  then,  it 
added  to  confirm  the  first, 

(3)  Through  faith.— Rather.  hy  faith,  an  in  thr 
following  verses.  The  first  place  is  not  given  to  "  Ike 
elders,"  for  the  writer's  object  is  to  set  forth  the 
achievements  of  faith.  With  these,  he  would  set.  the 
Scripture  record  is  filled.  Even  where  there  it  <>.. 
mention  of  this  principle,  we  must  trace  it  in  the  Bvts 
of  God's  servants;  even  where  there  is  no  hUtory  of 
men,  there  is  a  necessity  for  the  exercise  of  faith  by  our- 
selves, and  the  first  words  of  fVii'hjiaji)  SMHfe  t hi» 
lesson. 

That  the  worlds  were  framed.— Literally,  that 
the  ages  have  been  prepared.  The  remarkable  • 
sion  which  was  used  in  chap.  i.  2  is  here  repeated.  The 
complete  preparation  of  all  that  the  successive  period* 
of  time  contain  is  the  idea  which  the  words  present 
The  narrative  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  ascribes 
the  whole  creation  of  "the  heaven  and  the  ean' 
God;  and  associates  with  "a  word  of  004"  every 
stage  in  the  preparation  and  furnishing  of  the  earth. 
(See  Note  on  chap.  i.  2.)  This  is  the  first  leseon  of  that 
record.  But  it  does  not  stand  alone,  as  is  taught  w» 
plainly  still  by  the  next  clause. 

So  that  things  which  are  seen.— A  slight  atten- 
tion in  the  Greek  is  necessary  here — "the  thing  seen" 
(or  "what  is  seen ")  being  the  true  reading.  A  more 
important  point  is  a  change  in  the  a*|  whole 

clause,  which  the  Greek  seems  to  require.  As  (be 
English  words  stand,  they  point  out  the  significance  of 
the  statement  of  Scripture  respecting  the  creative  art  i 
we  believe  the  writer  intended  rather  to  state  the  divine 
purpose  in  relation  to  that  first  creation  and  all  •abas* 
queut  acts  that  are  included  in  the  "preparing  of  the 
ages."  "  In  order  that  what  is  seen  should  not  ba*r 
come  into  being  out  of  things  which  apj*ar ."  Thia  is 
probably  the  true  meaning  of  the  clause.  In  thr 
narrative  of  the  first  chapter  of  tieiieeis  God  woald 
have  us  learn  a  lesson  for  the  wholo  coarse  of  human 
history  and  development.  As  the  visible  universe  did 
not  take  its  being  out  of  what  was  apparent,  so  whs* 
from  time  to  time  is  seen  does  not  arise  of  itself  oat  of 
what  is  manifest  to  man's  natural  perceptions.  Not  only 
is  the  eternity  of  matter  denial,  bat  from  the  begin- 
ning a  warning  lias  been  given  against  *  material wtie 
philosophv.    The  firet  page 

teach  the" constant  presence  and  work  of  the  Creator. 
This  lesson  we  learn  and  apply  by  faith .  and  the 
result  of  its  application  is  seen  in  many  points  of  the 
history  which  follows.  In  that  history  the  operation 
of  faith  is  twofold.  The  writer's  most  . 
to  call  attention  to  the  faith  possessed  by  "  the  eMera,^ 
and  its  wonderful  triumphs ;  but  it  is  in  many  cases  bv 
the  same  faith  that  we  interpret  the  Scripture  record 
so  as  to  discover  this  to  hare  been  their  guiding  prin- 
ciple But  seldom  does  the  Old  Testament  direct^ 
speak  of  faith,  and  heme  the  importance  of  this  verse 
(which  some  have  thought  incongruous,  «u»ee  it  re- 
tards the  exhibition  of  the  eldereT  faith)  as 


light  on  our  interpretation 
word. 


of  the  teaching  of  Gods 


Abel  and  Enoch. 
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Noah  ana  Abraham. 


<*>  By  faith  Abel  offered  unto  God  a 
more  excellent  sacrifice  than  Cain,  by 
which  he  obtained  witness  that  he  was 
righteous,  God  testifying  of  his  gifts : 
and  by  it  he  being  dead  yet  speaketh.1 
W  By  faith  Enoch  was  translated  that 
he  should  not  see  death ;  and  was  not 
found,  because  God  had  translated 
him :  for  before  his  translation  he 
had  this  testimony,  that  he  pleased 
God.      (6)  But   without  faith  it  is  im- 


1  Or,  is  yet  spoken 
of. 


HOT,beingtrary. 


possible  to  please  him:  for  he  that 
cometh  to  God  must  believe  that 
he  is,  and  that  he  is  a  rewarder  of 
them  that  diligently  seek  him.  (7)  By 
faith  Noah,  being  warned  of  God 
of  things  not  seen  as  yet,  moved  with 
fear,2  prepared  an  ark  to  the  saving  of 
his  house ;  by  the  which  he  condemned 
the  world,  and  became  heir  of  the 
righteousness  which  is  by  faith.  ^8)  By 
faith  Abraham,  when  he  was  called  to 


(4)  A  more  excellent. — The  Greek  literally  means 
that  Abel's  sacrifice  was  "more  than"  Cain's  (comp. 
chap.  iii.  3.  "more  glory";  Matt.  vi.  25;  Luke  xi. 
32,  et  al.).  The  word  "  sacrifice  "  (which,  as  is  the  case 
with  very  many  words  in  this  chapter,  is  taken  direetly 
from  the  LXX.)  has  not  its  special  sense  (see  Note  on 
chap.  x.  5)  in  the  narrative  of  Gen.  iv. ;  for  the  offerings 
of  the  two  brothers  are  there  designated  by  the  same 
name,  both  in  the  Hebrew  ("  offering ")  and  in  the 
Greek  ("  sacrifice").  Hence,  apart  from  the  first  words, 
"by  faith,"  there  is  nothing  here  said  to  explain  the 
superiority  of  Abel's  offering ;  though  one  who  believes 
sacrifice  to  have  been  of  Divine  institution,  and  who 
notes  the  close  connection  between  God's  word  and  the 
actions  of  the  men  whose  faith  is  here  recorded,  may 
hold  it  probable  that  Abel's  obedience  was  manifested 
in  his  mode  of  approaching  God. 

By  which  he  obtained  witness.— Probably, 
"  throngh  which  faith,"  but  the  Greek  may  also  mean 
through  ichich  sacrifice.  The  witness  (verse  2)  is  that 
borne  by  God  in  His  acceptance  of  the  offering 
(shown  by  some  visible  sign) ;  we  might  also  add  that 
such  a  testimony  to  Abel  is  implied  in  the  reproof  of 
Cain  (Gen.  iv.  7),  but  the  following  words, "  God  bearing 
witness  over"  (or  in  regard  to)  "  his  gifts,"  show  what 
was  chiefly  in  the  writer's  thought.  Such  acceptance 
implied  Abel's  righteousness,  and  thus  testified  to  his 
**  faith."  It  is  remarkable  that  in  three  out  of  the  four 
places  in  which  Abel  is  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment this  epithet  is  used  (Matt,  xxiii.  35 ;  1  John  iii. 
12).  In  the  later  Jewish  tradition  (contained  in  the 
Targum  of  Jerusalem)  the  brothers  are  represented  as 
types  of  faith  and  unbelief;  and  in  verse  10,  "thy 
brother's  blood"  (Hebrew,  "bloods  ")  is  expanded  into 
"  the  blood  of  the  multitude  of  the  righteous  who  were 
to  arise  from  thy  brother."  In  this  clause  the  autho- 
rities for  the  Greek  text  are  much  divided.  One  reading, 
"  he  testifying  over  his  gifts  to  God,"  has  the  support 
of  the  three  oldest  MSS.,  but  can  hardly  be  correct. 

And  by  it. — Better,  and  through  it  (his  faith). 
The  reference  is  to  Gen.  iv.  10,  "the  voice  of  thy 
brother's  blood  crieth  unto  me  from  the  ground  "  (see 
chap.  xii.  24) ;  hence,  as  Calvin  remarks,  "  he  was 
plainly  numbered  among  God's  saints,  whose  death  is 
precious  in  His  sight." 

(5)  See  death— See  Luke  ii.  26;  Ps.  lxxxix.  48 
(John  viii.  51). 

And  was  not  found  .  .  .  translated  him.— An 
exact  quotation  from  the  LXX.  (Gen.  v.  24).  The  word 
rendered  "  translated  "  is  a  very  simple  one,  denoting 
merely  change  of  place ;  but  nothing  can  equal  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  Hebrew,  "  he  was  not.  for  God  took  him." 
He  had  this  testimony.— Better,  he  hath  had 
rcitness  borne  to  him  (verses  2,  4)  that  lie  hath  been 
irell  pleasing  to  God.  The  form  of  the  expression 
shows  that  the  writer  is  again  speaking  of  the  ever 


present  word  of  Scripture  (chap.  iv.  9,  &c.)  That 
word  does  not  record  the  translation  of  Enoch  until  it 
"  hath "  borne  witness  to  him  that  he  pleased  God. 
The  words  "walked  with  God"  are  rendered  in  the 
LXX.  "was  well  pleasing  to  God,"  and  it  is  this 
rendering  that  is  quoted  nere  and  in  the  next  verse. 
The  writer  himself  supplies  the  comment  in  the  next 
verse,  which  has  a  very  close  connection  with  this. 

(g)  But  without  faith.— Better,  and  apart  from 
faith  it  is  impossible  to  be  "  well  pleasing"  (unto  Him); 
for  he  that  draweth  near  (chap.  vii.  25 ;  x.  1,  22)  to  God 
must  believe  .  .  .  Thus  the  very  statement  that  Enoch 
pleased  God  is  an  assertion  that  in  him  faitli  was 
found.  No  one  can  be  the  habitual  worshipper  of  God 
(this  is  what  the  phrase  implies)  if  his  faith  does  not 
grasp  these  two  truths.  "  Is  a  rewarder " — literally, 
becometh  a  recompense)-  (chap.  ii.  2  ;  x.  35);  the  future 
recompense  is  present  to  the  eye  of  faith. 

(?)  Being  warned  of  God.— (See  chap.  viii.  5.) 

Moved  with  fear. — The  marginal  rendering  "being 
wary  "  (or  better,  tahing  forethought)  is  preferred  by 
some,  and  agrees  very  well  with  the  proper  nieamnjj 
of  the  word ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  writer 
has  in  view  that  devout  godly  fear  which  the  words 
akin  to  this  regularly  denote  in  the  New  Testament. 
(See  the  Notes  on  chaps,  v.  7  ;  xii.  28.)  Noah's  obedi- 
ence to  the  divine  warning  was  an  evidence  at  once  of 
his  fear  of  God  and  of  the  faith  which  gave  substance 
and  present  reality  to  "  the  things  not  seen  as  yet." 

By  the  which.— As  before  (verse  4),  the  words 
"through  which"  are  slightly  ambiguous,  for  they 
may  relate  either  to  the  ark  or  to  the  faith.  The  latter 
reference  is  more  probable.  His  faith,  shown  in  the 
building  of  the  ark,  exposed  the  unbelief  of  "the 
world,"  which  would  not  listen  to  his  warnings,  and 
thereby  incurred  the  divine  condemnation.  Our 
Lord  uses  "condemn"  in  the  same  sense  in  Matt.  xii. 
41,  42.  By  the  same  faith  Noah  "  became  an  heir  of 
the  righteousness  which  is  according  to  faith."  Noah 
is  the  first  to  receive  in  Scripture  the  name  "right" 
(Gen.  vi.  9).  See  also  Ezek.  xiv.  14, 20;  and  '2  Pet.  ii.  5, 
"  Noah,  a  preacher  of  righteousness."  This  righteous- 
ness is  looked  on  as  an  inheritance,  received  by  all  who 
manifest  the  faith.  In  this  place  the  righteousne 
connected  with  faith,  as  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  but 
with  a  change  of  figure.  It  is  not  looked  on  as  arising 
out  of  faith  (Rom.  x.  6),  or  as  resting  on  the  condition  of 
faith  (Phil.  iii.  9),  or  as  obtained  by  means  of  faith  i  Rom 
iii.  22),  but  as  corresponding  with  faith,  or  answering 
to  it.  There  is  no  important  difference  of  thought, 
but  the  idea  of  a  continuous  inheritance  answering 
to  continuous  faith  is  very  strikingly  presented  here. 

(8)  When  he  was  called  to  go  out.— Our  older 
versions  are  here  better  than  the  Authorised,  bringinC 
in  the  word  "  obeyed  "  after  "  called  "— "  obeyed  to  go 
out  into,"  &c. 
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The  Heavenly  Horn* 


go  out  into  a  place  which  he  should 
after  receive  for  an  inheritance,  obeyed ; 
and  he  went  out,  not  knowing  whither 
he  went.  W  By  faith  he  sojourned  in 
the  land  of  promise,  as  in  a  strange 
country,  dwelling  in  tabernacles  with 
[saac  and  Jacob,  the  heirs  with  him  of 
the  same  promise :  t10^  for  he  looked  for 
a  city  which  hath  foundations,  whose 
builder  and  maker  is  God.  <n>  Through 
faith  also  Sara  herself  received  strength 
to  conceive  seed,  and  was  delivered  of  a 
child  when  she  was  past  age,  because 
she  judged  him  faithful  who  had  pro- 
mised. (12)  Therefore  sprang  there  even 
of  one,  and  him  as  good  as  dead,  so 


1  Or.  according  to 
faith. 


many  as  the  stars  ;I1  multi- 

tude,  and  as  the  wand  which  is  by  the 
sea  shore    iiiiniiiienilil.-.  I 

died  in  faith,1  not  having  received  the 
promises,  but  having  seen  them  alar  off, 
and  were  persuaded  of  them,  and  em- 
braced tliem,  and  confessed    | 
were  strangers   and    pilgrims  on    the 
earth.    <14>  For  they  that  say  such  '.tings 
declare  plainly  that  they  seek  a 
(15)  And  truly,  if  they  had  been  min 
of  that  country  from  whence  they  came 
out,  they  might  have  had  o\>\ 
to  have  returned.     <16)  But  now  they 
desire    a    better  country,  that    is,  an 
heavenly :  wherefore  God  is  not  ashamed 


"Which  he  should  after  receive.  -The  English 
rendering  may  seem  to  imply  that  when  "  called " 
Abraham  received  the  promise  that  the  land  to  which 
he  would  be  directed  should  in  the  future  be  his 
inheritance.  It  is  not  so  (Acts  vii.  5) ;  for  this  promise 
is  not  found  in  Gen.  xii.  1 — 3,  but  was  bestowed  when 
lie  had  obeyed  (Gen  xii.  7).  The  meaning  here  is, 
"  unto  a  place  which  he  was  to  receive." 

(9)  The  land  of  promise. — More  correctly,  accord- 
ing to  the  true  reading,  a  land  of  the  promise :  into  a 
land  which  the  promise  (Gen.  xii.  7)  made  his  own  he  came 
as  a  sojourner,  and  sojourned  in  it  as  in  a  land  belong- 
ing to  others,  making  his  settled  abode  there  in  tents. 
The  words  of  which  this  is  a  paraphrase  are  very 
expressive,  especially  those  of  the  last  clause.  Abraham 
there  "  made  his  home  once  for  all,  well  aware  that  it 
was  to  be  his  home — expecting  no  change  in  this  respect 
all  his  life  long — in  tents,"  movable,  shifting  abodes 
— here  to-day,  there  to-morrow — with  (as  did  also  in 
their  turn)  "  Isaac  and  Jacob,"'  the  "  heirs  with  him  of 
the  same  promise."     (Dr.  Vaughan.) 

(10)  A  city  which  hath  foundations.—  Bather, 
the  city  which  hath  the  foundations.  The  general 
thought  is  that  which  we  find  expressed  in  verses 
14 — 16.  There,  the  strangers  and  pilgrims  are  seeking 
for  a  country  of  their  own ;  here,  the  dweller  in  tents 
is  waiving  for  the  city  that  hath  the  foundations.  All 
these  verses  clearly  teach  that  the  promise  as  appre- 
hended by  the  patriarchs  was  not  bounded  by  the  gift 
of  Canaan.  Of  what  nature  their  expectations  of  the 
future  life  may  have  been  we  cannot  tell ;  but  this  they 
knew,  that  their  fellowship  with  God  and  their  interest 
in  His  promises  would  not  cease  with  this  transient 
life.  What  they  saw  of  earthly  blessing  was  but  the 
earnest  of  some  greater  gift  still  future,  and  yet  present 
through  the  power  of  their  faith.  The  shifting  tent 
anight  be  Abraham's  home  now,  but  he  waited  for 
that  city  which  should  never  know  change — of  which 
alone  it'  could  be  said  that  it  hath  "  the  foundations," 
and  whose  Architect  and  Maker  is  God.  (Comp. 
Ps.  Ixxxvii.  1 ;  Rev.  xxi.) 

(ii)  Through  faith  also  Sara  herself.— Rather, 
By  faith  Sarah  lierself  also,  or,  even  Sarah  herself. 
This  emphatic  introduction  of  the  name  of  Sarah  may 
point  to  the  unbelief  which  for  a  brief  while  she  dis- 
played (Gen.  xviii.  12);  but  the  words  may  simply 
mean,  "  Sarah  also,  on  her  part  "—the  joint  recipient 
with  Abraham  of  the  divine  promise,  a  promise  in 
■which  it  might  at  first  seem  that  she  had  no  part.  (Comp. 


Gen.  xvi.  1,  2.)  The  words  "  was  delivered  of  a  child  " 
are  absent  from  the  best  authorities ;  so  that  we  most 
read,  "  even  when  she  was  past  age/'  With  the  laet 
words  of  the  verse  compare  (diap.  x  S 

(12)  The  stars  of  the  sky.— Better,  the  tUurt  o/ 
the  heaven.     (See  Gen.  xv.  5 ;  xxii.  17.) 

And  as  the  sand. — 'And  as  the  sand  by  the  Ma- 
shore,  which  is  innumerable  "  (Gen.  xxii.  1 7 
the  first  words  of  the  verse  compare  Bom.  iv.  19. 

(U)  These  all  died  in  faith.  — We  most  not 
change  the  order  of  the  original.  Seven  verse*  up  to 
this  point  have  begun  with  the  emphatic  words  "  by 
faith."  There  is  a  change  here,  lmt  not  in  the  empha- 
sis of  this  thought.  We  should  not  »xj»ect  to  read 
"  By  faith  these  died; "  what  is  said  is,  "  In  accordance 
with  faith  all  these  died  ;  "  faith  had  been  the  support 
and  guide  of  their  fife,  and  their  death  was  in  accord. 
ance  with  the  same  principle.  That  is,  they  (A bra 
ham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Sarah)  did  not  die  in  possession  of 
what  had  been  promised  (verse  39),  bnt  saw  at  a 
distance  the  blessings  of  which  God  had  spokea 
(verse  1). 


And  were  persuaded  of  them.— Theee  wordado 
jt  belong  to  the  true  text;  and  the  word  "embraced 
should  be  rendered  "  greeted,"  or  "  saluted." 


not  belong  to  the  true  text;  and  the  word  •< 
should  be  rendered  "  greeted,"  or  "  saluted.* 
therefore  :  "  Not  having  received  the  promtaee,  tat 
having  seen  and  greeted  them  from  far"  (Gen.  xbx. 
18),  "and  having  confessed  that  they  were  strangers 
and  sojourners  upon  the  eartli  "  iGeu.  xlvn 
(Comp.  1  Chron.  xxix.  15;  Ps.  xxxix.  12 1  ^xix.  19. 
54;  also  1  Pet.  i.  1;  ii.  11.  The  verse*  winch  follow 
are  a  comment  on  this.  For  the  last  worda,  M  on  tlia 
earth."  see  verse  16. 

( 14)  Such  things.—"  I  am  a  stranger  and  a  sojourner 
with  you"  (Gen.  xxiii.  4)  "The  days  of  Jheyears of 
my  pilgrimage  ....  tin-  hf. >  at  my  father*  m  toe 
days  of  their  pilgrimage  "  (Gen.  xlvn.  9). 

Declare  plainly  that  they  seek  a  country- 
Rather,  make  it  plain  that  they  are  eeekxng  a  home,  or 

fatherland.  .      _  —       .,      _^.ij 

(is)  They  might  have  had.— Bather._f*«a5oa« 

have  had  opportunity  to  return.  All  thr  »  J2 
they  would  iave  been  able  to  claim  again  their  earlier 
fatherland,  by  returning  whence  th.  y  «?»«•  .^ 

(16)  They  confess  themselves  but  aojooJT^raj]g»> 
13),  and  thus  make  it  plain  that  they  are  still  Men« 
their  true  home  (14);  and  yet  ,f  they  hjd  sought 
nothing  more  than  an  earthy  home,  there  a*  «e 
already,  which  was  once  theirs,  and  to  wliich  they 
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Isaac.     Jacob. 


to  be  called  their  God :  for  he  hath 
prepared  for  them  a  city.  (17)  By  faith 
Abraham,  when  he  was  tried,  offered  up 
Isaac :  and  he  that  had  received  the 
promises  offered  up  his  only  begotten 
son,  <18>  of1  whom  it  was  said.  That  in 
Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called :  <19>  ac- 


1  Or,  to. 


counting  that  God  was  able  to  raise  Mm 
up,  even  from  the  dead ;  from  whence 
also  he  received  him  in  a  figure.  (20>  By 
faith  Isaac  blessed  Jacob  and  Esau  con- 
cerning things  to  come.  <21)  By  faith 
Jacob,  when  he  was  a  dying,  blessed 
both   the   sons    of   Joseph ;    and   wor- 


migi  l  return  (15) ;  hence  it  is  no  earthly  but  a  heavenly 
county  that  they  desire.  This  is  the  general  current 
of  thought  in  these  verses,  presenting  a  very  close 
analogy  to  the  argument  of  chap.  iii.  7 — iv.  11 ;  here,  as  [ 
there,  words  which  otherwise  might  appear  to  have  but 
an  earthly  reference  are  seen  to  have  a  higher  and  a 
spiritual  import.  In  verses  8  and  9  we  have  before  us 
only  the  land  of  inheritance,  but  in  verse  10  the 
heavenly  rest ;  and  in  verse  13  words  which  as  read  in  ' 
Genesis  might  seem  to  refer  to  a  wanderiug  life  in  the 
land  of  Canaan  are  taken  as  a  confession  of  sojourning 
upon  earth.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the 
desires  and  yearnings  of  "  the  fathers "  expressed  them- 
selves in  the  definite  forms  which  later  revelation  has 
made  familiar;  in  all  that  is  essential  the  hope  existed, 
whilst  the  mode  of  the  fulfilment  was  unknown. 
Through  faith  the  patriarchs  were  willing  to  connect 
their  whole  life  and  that  of  their  children  with  waiting 
at  God's  bidding  for  the  fulfilment  of  a  promise — 
wandering  and  sojourning  until  God's  own  time  should 
come  when  He  would  grant  a  home  in  a  country  of  ' 
Their  own.  And  yet  each  of  these  servants  of  God  : 
recognised  that  relation  to  God  in  which  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  the  promise  to  him  to  be  personal  and  abiding. 
If  these  two  thoughts  be  united,  it  will  be  easy  to  see  J 
how  each  one  for  himself  would  be  led  to  regard  the 
state  of  wandering  in  which  he  spent  his  life  as  an 
emblem  of  a  state  of  earthly  waiting  for  an  enduring 
home;  the  sojourning  in  the  land  was  a  constant 
symbol  of  the  sojourning  upon  earth.  Hence  (see  the 
passages  quoted  in  verse  13)  the  same  language  is  used 
from  age  to  age  after  Canaan  is  received  as  an  in- 
heritance. (Comp.  chap.  iv.  9;  and  see  Ex.  iii.  15, 
and  Matt.  xxii.  31,  32.) 

But  now. — See  chap.  viii.  6 ;  the  meaning  is  not 
"  at  this  present  time,"  but  "  as  the  case  stands  in 
truth." 

Wherefore  God  is  not  ashamed.— Rather, 
Wherefore  God  is  not  ashamed  of  them  (compare  chap, 
ii.  11).  Because  of  this  lofty  desire,  or  rather,  because 
of  the  faith  and  love  towards  Him  in  which  the  desire 
was  founded,  and  of  which  therefore  the  longing  for 
a  heavenly  country  was  the  expression,  God  is  not 
ashamed  of  them,  to  be  called  (literally  sur named) 
their  God  (Gen.  xvii.  7  ;  xxvi.  24 ;  xxviii.  13 ;  Ex.  iii.  6 ; 
A  al.).  That  He  is  not  ashamed  of  them  He  has  shown, 
"  for  He  prepared  for  them  a  city."  Before  the  desire 
existed  the  home  had  been  provided.  (Comp.  Matt, 
xxv.  34.) 

<!7)  The  patriarchs  displayed  their  faith  in  the  atti- 
tude of  their  whole  life,  and  in  their  death.  This  has 
been  the  thought  of  the  preceding  verses ;  the  writer 
now  passes  to  the  lessons  taught  by  particular  actions 
and  events. 

Tried.— -Gen.  xxii.  1:  "God  did  tempt  Abraham." 
The  following  word  is  in  the  Greek  "  hath  offered  up 
Isaac,"  and  several  other  examples  of  a  similar  pecu- 
liarity will  present  themselves  in  this  chapter.  As  in 
former  cases  (chaps,  iv.  9  ;  vii.  11 ;  x.  9)  the  reference  is 
to  the  permanent  record  of  Scripture,  in  which  the  fact 
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related  is  ever  present.  Abraham  stands  before  us 
there  as  having  offered  his  son.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  offering  is  spoken  of  as  if  consummated.  As 
regards  faith  the  sacrifice  was  indeed  complete;  the 
perfect  surrender  of  will  had  been  made,  and  the  hand 
was  stretched  out  for  the  deed. 

And  he  that  had  received  the  promises 
offered  up.  —  Rather,  and  he  that  had  welcomed 
(gladly  accepted)  the  promises  was  offering  up.  From 
the  figurative  accomplishment  of  the  deed  the  writer 
passes  to  the  historical  narrative ;  hence  we  read,  "  he 
.  .  .  was  (in  the  act  of)  offering."    This  clause  and  verse 

18  set  forth  the  greatness  of  the  sacrifice  (compare 
Gen.  xxii.  2,  in  the  literal  rendering,  "  Take  now  thy 
son,  thine  only  one,  whom  thou  lovest,  Isaac  ") ;  verse 

19  explains  the  operation  of  his  faith. 

(18)  Of  whom.— That  is,  Isaac.  But  the  Greek 
words  should  perhaps  be  rendered  to  whom  ( Abraha  m  . 
"  Even  he  to  whom  it  was  said."  On  this  quotation 
from  Gen.  xxi.  12  see  the  Note  on  Rom.  ix.  7. 

(19)  That  God  was  able. — These  words  are  better 
taken  as  the  expression  of  a  general  truth — "  Account- 
ing that  God  is  able  to  raise  up  even  from  the  dead. 
The  faith  which  tests  and  brings  conviction  of  the 
things  not  seen  made  this  reasoning  possible,  and  gave 
power  to  act  upon  it  even  when  Isaac  must  be  slain. 

Prom  whence  also. — Better,  from  whence  he  did 
in  a  figure  (literally,  a  parable)  receive  him.  As  in  a 
figure  the  offering  was  completely  carried  out  (verse 
17),  so  also  in  figure  he  received  his  son  back  from  the 
dead. 

(20)  Concerning  things  to  come. — It  is  probable, 
though  not  certain,  that  the  word  "  even  "  should  be 
inserted  before  "  concerning " ;  on  these  words,  then, 
the  emphasis  will  rest.  Not  having  regard  to  things 
present  only,  or  things  almost  at  hand,  but  looking  far 
into  the  future,  through  the  divine  revelation  which 
opened  to  him  the  meaning  of  the  promises  received 
by  Abraham,  he  gave  to  each  son  the  blessing  designed 
by  God  (Gen.  xxvii.  27 — 29,  39,  40).  Isaac's  confidence 
in  the  divine  guidance  of  his  words  is  especially  seen 
in  verse  33  of  the  chapter. 

(21)  Both  the  sons. — Rtther,  each  of  the  sons. 
The  separate  character  of  the  two  blessings  is  thus 
brought  out  (Gen.  xlviii.  14 — 19).  (See  the  last  Note. 
In  the  case  of  the  two  events  mentioned  in  this  verse 
the  order  of  time  is  reversed,  probably  that  the  bless- 
ing of  Jacob  may  immediately  follow  the  similar  record 
of  verse  20. 

And  worshipped. — The  incident  referred  to  will 
be  found  in  Gen.  xlvii.  31.  After  receiving  from 
Joseph  a  promise,  confirmed  by  oath,  that  he  shall  be 
buried  with  his  fathers,  "  Israel  bowed  himself  upon 
(or,  worshipped  towards)  "the  bed's  head."  In  the 
LXX.  and  in  the  Targums  the  words  are  under- 
stood a?  denoting  an  act  of  worship.  The  Greek  trans- 
lators have  taken  the  last  word  of  the  Hebrew  verse  t« 
denote  "staff"  (Gen.  xxxii.  10),  not  "bed,"  the  words 
which  bear  these  different  meanings  differing  v-n 
slightly  in  form.     The  whole  clause  is  given  here  M 
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shipped,  leaning  upon  the  top  of  his 
staff.  <22)  By  faith  Joseph,  when  he 
died,  made  mention  of1  the  departing 
of  the  children  of  Israel ;  and  gave  com- 
mandment concerning  his  bones.  ^  By 
faith  Moses,  when  he  was  born,  was  hid 
three  months  of  his  parents,  because 
they  saw  he  was  a  proper  child ;  and 
they  were  not  afraid  of  the  king's  com- 
mandment.    (24)  By  faith  Moses,  when 


1  Or,  remembered. 


2  Or,  for  Cn.ixt. 


he  was  come  to  years,  refused  to  be 

called  the  son  of  Pharaoh 

(25>  choosing  rather  t..  Buffer  offli 

with  the  people  of  <;<m1,  than  toenjoj  the 

pleasures  of  sin  for  a  seasoi 

ing   the    reproach   of  Christ1  greater 

riches  than  the  treasures  in  Egypt  i 

he  had  respect  unto  the  reeompehee  °' 

the   reward.     <»>  By  faith    he   h.rsook 

Egypt,  not  fearing  the  wrath  of 


it  stands  in  the  LXX.,  the  difference  between  the 
renderings  being  immaterial  for  the  purpose  which  the 
writer  had  in  view.  The  quotation  of  the  familiar 
words  serves  to  recall  the  scene,  and  brings  before  us 
Israel's  thankful  and  devout  satisfaction  when  assured 
that  he  should  rest  with  his  fathers  in  the  land  of 
Canaan ;  by  this,  at  the  point  of  death,  he  expressed 
his  faith  in  the  promise  by  which  Abraham  and  his 
seed  received  Canaan  as  their  inheritance. 

(— )  "When  he  died. — Literally,  drawing  to  his 
end.  The  word  is  taken  from  Gen.l.  26  ;  and  the  mention 
of  the  departure  (literally,  the  Exodus)  of  the  children 
of  Israel  is  found  in  verses  24,  25.  This  example  of 
faith  in  the  promise  and  clinging  to  the  hope  which  it 
held  forth  needs  no  comment.  For  the  fulfilment  of 
Joseph's  dying  request  see  Ex.  xiii.  19,  "  Moses  took 
the  bones  of  Joseph  with  him  "  out  of  Egypt;  and  Josh, 
xxiv.  32,  "And  the  bones  of  Joseph  buried  they  in 
Shechem." 

(23)  Because  they  saw  he  was  a  proper  child. 
— '•  Proper  "  has  its  now  obsolete  sense  of  handsome, 
comely,  a  meaning  not  uncommon  in  Shakespeare. 
The  word  used  in  the  Greek  translation  of  Ex.  ii.  2 
is  preserved  both  in  Acts  vii.  20  (see  the  Note)  and  in 
this  place.  It  would  seem  that  the  remarkable  beauty 
of  the  infant  was  understood  by  his  parents  as  a  divine 
sign  given  for  the  guidance  of  their  conduct.  The 
next  clause  should  probably  be  closely  connected  with 
this — "  because  they  saw  .  .  .  and  were  not  afraid  of 
the  king's  commandment "  (Ex.  i.  16).  Their  reliance 
on  the  protection  of  God  enabled  them  to  brave  the 
anger  of  the  king. 

(21)  Come  to  years— i.e.,  grown  up,  "when  he 
was  full  forty  years  old "  (Acts  vii.  23).  The  words 
here  used  are  taken  from  the  Greek  translation  of 
Ex.  ii.  11,  where  we  first  read  of  Moses  as  openly 
associating  himself  with  his  oppressed  people.  When 
Moses  slew  the  Egyptian  who  was  "  smiting  a  Hebrew, 
one  of  his  brethren,"  he  in  act  "  refused  to  be  called  a 
son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter,"  and  chose  "to  suffer 
affiiction  with  the  people  of  God."     (See  Ex.  ii.  15.) 

(25)  Choosing. — Better,  having  chosen.  His  act 
was  an  expression  of  his  deliberate  choice.  He  joined 
his  people  because  it  was  "the  people  of  God."  To 
stand  aloof  for  the  sake  of  ease  and  pleasure  would  for 
him  have  been  apostasy  from  God  ("sin,"  comp.  chap, 
x.  26).  The  faith  of  Moses  had  brought  "  conviction 
of  the  things  not  seen,"  which  "  are  eternal " ;  hence  he 
looked  not  at  "the  things  seen"  which  are  "for  a 
season  "  (2  Cor.  iv.  18,  where  the  same  word  is  used). 

(26)  The  reproach  of  Christ.— Better,  The  re- 
proach of  the  Christ.  Many  explanations  have  been 
proposed  of  this  remarkable  phrase,  some  of  which— 
as  •  reproach  for  Christ,"  "  reproach  similar  to  that 
which  Christ  endured  "—cannot  possibly  give  the  true 
meaning.     The  first  point  to  be  noted  is  that  the  words 


are  almost  exactly  a  quotation  from  MM  of  the  chief  of 
the  Messianic  Psalms  (Ph.  lxxxix.  50, 51)— "  Itonwhw. 
Lord,  the  reproach  of  Thy  sen-ants;  how  I  ii  b.-»r  in 
my  bosom  the  reproach  of  many  people* :  wb«T 
Thine  enemies  have  reproached,  O  Lord  ;  when-with 
they  have  reproached  the  footatepe  of  Thine  Anointed." 
Here  the  writer  in  effect  speaks  of  UnjetJf  an  hearing 
"  the  reproach  of  the  Anointed  "  of  the  Lord  ;  pleading 
in  his  name  and  identifying  himself  with  hi*  cause. 
"  The  Anointed  "  is  the  king  who  (see  the  Note  on  chap. 
i.  5)  was  the  type  of  the  promised  Christ.  Thn«jfn- 
out  the  whole  of  their  history  tin-  people  of  F-rn. 
the  people  of  the  Christ.  Their  national  .  ii»tence  origi- 
nated in  the  promise  to  Abraham,  which  was  •  promise 
of  the  Christ;  and  till  the  fulness  of  time  should  come 
their  mission  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  Him.  The 
reproach  which  Moses  accepted  by  joining  the  people 
of  the  promise  was,  therefore,  "  tin-  reproach  of  the 
Christ,"  the  type  of  that  "  reproach "  which  in  Utn 
days  His  people  will  share  with  Him  (chap.  \ 
He  who  was  to  appear  in  the  last  dsys  as  the  Messiah 
was  already  in  the  midst  of  Israel  (John  i.  1<>  .  (Sec 
Ps.  lxix.  9;  Col.  i.  24;  1  Pet.  i.  11 ;  ami  the  Note  OH 
2  Cor.  i.  5.  Phil,  hi  7—11  furnishes  a  noble  illustra 
tion  of  this  whole  record.) 

For  he  had  respect  unto  the  recompenoe  of 
the  reward.— Rather,  for  ft*  *hr  rsooat- 

pence  (chap.  x.  35).  He  habitually  "looked  away" 
from  the  treasures  in  Egypt,  and  tix.-d  hi-,  eye  on  the 
heavenly  reward. 

(27)  By  faith  he  forsook  Egypt.— It  is  a  matter 
of  great  difficulty  to  decide  whether  these  words  refer 
to  the  flight  into  Midian  (Ex.  ii.  15).  or  to  the  Eiodnn. 
The  former  view,  which  seems  to  Ik-  taken  by  all  eudeeit 
writers  and  by  most  in  modern  tfawe,  i*  Mjpported  by 
the  following  arguments:— (1)  TV  ii 
Passover  is  mentioned  later  in  this  ehai.t. 
(2)  the  second  departure  was  made  st  Pharaoh's  urgent 
request  (Ex.  xii.  31);  (3)  "he  forsook"  »*">>*- 
sonal  an  expression  to  be  used  of  the  general  Exodus. 
On  the  other  side  it  is  urged  with  great  foi  J  M , 

although  the  actual  departure  from  Kjrypt  fallowed  M» 
institution  of  the   Passover,  the   ••  forsaking      resUjT 
commenced  in  the  demand  of  chap.  v.  1-3.  persevere 
in  until  the  anger  of  the  king  was  powerfully  cicit^t 
(chap.  x.  28);  (2)  that,  as  might  have  been  certainly 
foreseen,  the    wrath  of    both  king  and    neope 
aroused  as  soon  as  the  people  had  departed   ■&  » 
.3)  that  the  flight  to  Midian  wa«  direc  ly  .w*1"! 
fear  (Ex.  ii.  14,   15);    (4)   that  the 
"he  endured,  &c,"  are  much  more  »Ppl'«^  «'» j£ 
determined  persistency  of  Moses  and  his  repeated  dnv 
appointments  (Ex.  v.-xii ;  fan  to  the  ™.^™£* 
years  of  exile.     On  the  whole  the  Utter  >n,<n^™3 
seems  preferable.     If  the  former  be  ad«p tod,  we  n. 
distinguish  between  the  apprehension  which  led  him 
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king  :  for  he  endured,  as  seeing  him 
who  is  invisible.  (28)  Through  faith  he 
kept  the  passover,  and  the  sprinkling  of 
blood,  lest  he  that  destroyed  the  first- 
born should  touch  them.  W  By  faith 
they  passed  through  the  Red  sea  as  by 
dry  land:  which  the  Egyptians  assaying 
to  do  were  drowned.  <3°)  By  faith  the 
walls  of  Jericho  fell  down,  after  they 
were  compassed  about  seven  days. 
(3i)  By  faith  the  harlot  Eahab  perished 
not  with  them  that  believefl  not,1  when 
she  had  received  the  spies  with  peace. 
(32)  And.  what  shall  I  more  say  ?  for  the 


1  Or,  that  toere  dig- 
obedient, 
a  2  Mace.  7.  7. 


time  would  fail  me  to  tell  of  Gedeon, 
and  of  Barak,  and  of  Samson,  and  of 
Jephthae ;  of  David  also,  and  Samuel, 
and  of  the  prophets :  ^  who  through 
faith  subdued  kingdoms,  wrought  right- 
eousness, obtained  promises,  stopped 
the  mouths  of  lions,  <34)  quenched  the 
violence  of  fire,  escaped  the  edge  of 
the  sword,  out  of  weakness  were  made 
strong,  waxed  valiant  in  fight,  turned 
to  flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens. 
(35)  "Women  received  their  dead  raised  to 
life  again :  and  others  were  tortured,3 
not   accepting   deliverance;    that   they 


to  seek  safety  in  flight  and  the  courage  which  enabled 
him  to  give  up  Egypt. 

He  endured. — In  the  presence  of  Pharaoh  (or  in 
the  weariness  of  exile)  he  was  strong  and  patient,  as 
seeing  the  invisible  King  and  Leader  of  His  people. 

(28)  Through  faith  he  kept— Rather,  By  faith 
he  hath  kept  (see  verse  17).  The  celebration  of  the 
Passover  and  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  were  acts 
of  obedience,  having  reference  to  a  danger  as  yet  un- 
seen, but  present  in  God's  word  (Ex.  xii.  12). 

Lest  he  that  destroyed. — Better,  that  tlie  destroyer 
of  the  first-born  may  not  touch  them.  (See  Ex.  xii.  21, 
22,  28,  29.) 

(29)  Which  the  Egyptians  assaying  to  do.— 
Literally,  Of  ivhich  the  Egyptians  making  trial  were 
swallowed  up  (Ex.  xiv.,  xv.).  In  the  same  "  trial,"  but 
with  the  support  of  the  word  of  God,  had  consisted 
Israel's  faith.  The  word  land  is  not  in  the  ordinary 
Greek  text  (and  hence  stands  in  italics),  but  is  found 
in  the  best  MSS.  It  is  with  this  word  that  the  follow- 
ing clause  ("  of  which  .  .  .  ")  connects  itself. 

(30)  Seven  days. — It  is  the  persistence  of  Israel's 
obedience  (in  the  midst,  we  cannot  doubt,  of  the  un- 
measured contempt  and  ridicule  of  their  foes)  during 
the  seven  days  of  almost  total  inaction  (Josh,  vi.)  that  is 
here  brought  into  relief. 

(31)  That  believed  not. — Eather,  that  were  dis- 
obedient (see  chaps,  iii.  18;  iv.  6,  11).  To  her  and  to 
her  countrymen  alike  had  come  the  knowledge  of  what 
the  Lord  had  done  for  Israel  (Josh.  ii.  10).  She  recog- 
nised from  these  signs,  and  acknowledged,  the  supre- 
macy of  Jehovah  (verse  11),  and  she  cast  in  her  lot 
with  His  servants;  the  men  of  Jericho  continued  in 
their  disobedience,  and  perished  (Josh.  vi.  21).  Through 
faith,  therefore,  a  despised  heathen  woman  became 
united  with  the  people  of  God.  With  such  an  example 
these  more  detailed  histories  may  fitly  close. 

(32)  The  sacred  writer  has  lingered  over  the  life  and 
deeds  of  the  greatest  of  the  patriarchs  and  of  Moses  the 
legislator  of  the  nation  :  two  examples  only — differing  in 
kind  from  those  which  have  preceded,  and  peculiarly 
suggestive  and  important — have  been  taken  from  the 
history  of  the  people  after  the  death  of  Moses.  Enough 
has  now  been  said  to  guide  all  who  are  willing  to 
search  the  Scriptures  for  themselves.  "With  a  brief 
mention  of  names  which  would  call  up  before  the  minds 
of  his  readers  achievements  almost  as  wonderful  as 
those  on  which  he  has  been  dwelling,  he  passes  from 
the  elders  who  received  witness  from  God  by  their  faith, 
and  (verses  33 — 38)  speaks  in  general  terms,  but  all  the 
more  distinctly,  of  the  triumphs  which  faith  hae  won. 


The  time  would  fail  me.— The  slight  changes  oi 
text  required  by  our  best  evidence  give  increased  vivid- 
ness: For  the  time  will  fail  me  if  I  tell  of  Gideon, 
Barak,  Samson,  Jephthah.  To  the  exploits  of  Barak 
(Judg.  iv.,  v.),  Gideon  (vi. — viii.),  Samson  (xiii. — xvi.). 
Jephthah  (xi.,  xii.),  there  is  manifest  reference  in  the 
words  of  later  verses  (33,  34).  There  seems  to  be  no 
design  in  this  arrangement  of  the  names.  In  the 
following  clause  also,  "  of  David  and  Samuel  and  the 
prophets,"  there  is  a  similar  departure  from  the  order 
of  time. 

(33)  Subdued  kingdoms.— Better,  overcame  king- 
doms. To  all  the  deliverers  of  Israel  of  whom  we  have 
read  in  verse  32  (and  especially  to  David,  2  Sam. 
viii.,  x.,  xi.)  these  words  will  apply.  They  also  "  wrought 
righteousness,"  as  each  judge  or  king  or  prophet 
"  executed  judgment  and  justice  unto  all  his  people  " 
(2  Sam.  viii.  15). 

Obtained  promises. — Do  these  words  mean  that 
these  men  of  faith  won  promises  of  future  blessing 
(such  as  were  vouchsafed  to  David  and  the  prophets), 
or  that  promises  of  deliverance  were  fulfilled  to  them  ? 
There  seems  no  reason  for  doubting  that  the  writer's 
language  may  include  both  thoughts.  The  words  which 
follow  (though  illustrated  in  the  history  of  Samson  and 
of  David)  clearly  point  to  Daniel  (chap.  vi.). 

(34)  The  Violence. — Rather,  the  power  (Daniel  iii.). 
Escaped  the  edge  of  the  sword.— Though  it 

would  not  be  difficult  to  trace  the  application  of  this 
and  the  following  clauses  to  the  heroes  of  Israel  cele- 
brated in  the  Old  Testament  history  (the  perils  of 
David  and  Elijah  and  the  "  weakness  "  of  Samson  and 
Hezekiah  will  occur  to  the  mind  of  all),  it  seems  likely 
that  the  writer's  thought  is  resting  mainly  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  Maccabsean  times.  That  the  following  verse 
relates  to  narratives  contained  in  the  Second  Book  of 
Maccabees  is  generally  acknowledged;  and  no  words 
could  more  truly  ekai*acterise  the  general  contents  of 
the  First  Book  than  those  of  the  present  verse. 

(35)  Raised  to  life  again. — Literally,  by  a  resurrec- 
tion. (See  1  Kings  xvii.  22,  23 ;  2  Kings  iv.  35—37.1 
At  this  point  the  character  of  the  record  is  changed ; 
hitherto  we  have  heard  of  the  victories  of  faith  in 
action,  now  it  is  of  the  triumph  of  faith  over  suffering 
that  the  writer  speaks.  Those  who  "  escaped  the  edge 
of  the  sword "  (verse  34)  and  those  who  "  were  slain 
witli  the  sword"  alike  exemplified  the  power  of  faith. 

Others  were  tortured. — See  the  account  of  the 
aged  Eleazar  (2  Mace.  vi.  30),  martyred  because  he 
would  not  pollute  himself  with  swine's  flesh  and  the 
"  flesh  taken  from  the    sacrifice   commanded  by  the 
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might  obtain  a  better  resurrection: 
W  and  others  had  trial  of  cruel  mockings 
and  scourgings,  yea,  moreover  of  bonds 
and  imprisonment :  <37)  they  were  stoned, 
they  were  sawn  asunder,  were  tempted, 
were  slain  with  the  sword :  they  wan- 
dered about  in  sheepskins  and  goat- 
skins; being  destitute,  afflicted,  tor- 
mented ;  {38)  (of  whom  the  world 
was  not  worthy :)  they  wandered  in 
deserts,  and  in  mountains,  and  in 
dens  and  caves  of  the  earth.     (39^  And 


1  Or,  foreseen. 


these  all,  having  obtained  a  good 
report  through  faith,  reoeii 
the  promise :  <*"  God  having  pro- 
vided1 some  bettor  thiag  that 
they  without  us  should  not  be  made 
perfect. 


CHAPTER  XII.— <»>  Whewforo 

ing  we  also  are  compassed  „.       ..      r 
about  with  so  great  a  cloud  iJ\ 
of  witnesses,  let  us  lay  aaide  ^^^JST* 
every  weight,  and  tot 


The  following  chapter  records  the  martyr- 
dom of  seven  brethren,  who  for  their  adherence  to 
their  law  were  put  to  death  with  cruel  tortures.  (See 
especially  verses  9,  14,  23,  29,  36.) 

Not  accepting  deliverance.— Literally,  not  ac- 
cepting the  redemption,  i.e.,  the  deliverance  offered, 
which  must  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  their  con- 
stancy. 

A  better  resurrection. — Better  than  that  return 
to  the  present  life  which  is  spoken  of  in  the  first  words 
of  the  verse. 

(36)  The  language  becomes  more  general,  but  still 
chiefly  refers  to  the  same  troublous  times. 

Yea,  moreover  of  bonds.  —  Lasting  and  cruel 
captivity,  a  worse  fate  even  than  "  mockings  and 
scourgings." 

(37)  They  were  stoned.— As  Zechariah  (2  Chron. 
xxiv.  20 — 22),  and — according  to  a  Jewish  tradition 
mentioned  by  Tertullian  and  others — Jeremiah.  (See 
Matt.  xxiii..35,  37.) 

They  were  sawn  asunder.  —  An  ancient  tra- 
dition, mentioned  both  by  Jewish  and  by  early 
Christian  writers,  relates  that  Isaiah  was  thus  put  to 
death  by  order  of  Manasseh.  The  following  words, 
u  they  were  tempted,"  are  very  remarkable  in  such  a 
position ;  and  many  conjectures  have  been  hazarded 
on  the  supposition  that  a  mistake  of  transcription  has 
occurred.  If  the  text  is  correct,  the  writer  is  speaking  of 
the  promises  and  allurements  by  which  the  persecutors 
sought  to  overcome  the  constancy  of  God's  servants. 

Slain  with  the  sword. — See  1  Kings  xix.  1, 10 ; 
Jerem.  xxvi.  23. 

They  wandered  about.— Rather,  they  went  about, 
as  outcasts;  compelled  to  live  the  life  of  wanderers  and 
exiles. 

Tormented. — Rather,  being  destitute,  afflicted,  ill- 
treated  (of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy),  wandering 
in  deserts  and  mountains  and  caves  and  the  holes  of 
the  earth.  Once  more  the  Maccabsean  persecutions 
seem  to  be  chiefly  in  riew.  (See  1  Mace.  ii.  28,  29; 
2  Mace.  v.  27 ;  vi.  11.  Comp.  also  1  Sam.  xxii.  1 ; 
1  Kings  xviii.  4.) 

(39)  Having  obtained  a  good  report.— Now  that 
the  history  is  concluded  the  word  of  verse  2  is  resumed. 
That  in  such  a  faith  as  was  described  in  verse  1  "  the 
elders"  received  their  witness  from  God,  the  records 
themselves  have  shown;  yet  "these  all,  having  had 
witness  borne  to  them  through  their  faith,  received  not 
the  promise,"  i.e.,  the  promised  blessing.  There  are 
three  passages  of  the  Epistle  which  must  be  kept 
together  — chap.  vi.  15,  "And  so,  having  patiently 
waited,  he  (Abraham)  obtained  the  promise;  "  chap, 
x.  36,  "  Ye  have  need  of  endurance,  that  having  done 
the  will  of  God  ye  may  receive  the  promise;'    and 


the  present  verse.  To  the  saint*  of  the  Old  Trctamml 
the  promised  blessing  was  future  \  they  obtained  it,  tat 
not  within  the  limits  of  this  present  lif»\  To  as  the 
promised  blessing  is  present,  revealed  t<«  us  bj  it*  tree 
nature,  obtained  for  us  once  for  all ;  for  we  know  that 
eternal  redemption  has  been  won  through  Christ** 
entering  for  us  once  for  all  into  the  heavenly  mute- 
tuary  (chap.  ix.  12),  and  to  us  t!i<-  '\»  rfectkm"  hm 
come,  in  that  through  Hiui  we  "draw  near  to  God" 
(chap.  vii.  11, 19).  That  (1 )  the  full  personal  appropria- 
tion of  the  gift  is  for  every  one  of  u*  still  future,  and 
(2)  the  full  revelation  belongs  to  another  slate  of  being, 
is  true,  but  not  inconsistent  with  what  hat  been  aatd. 

(40)  For  us.— Rather,  concerning  us,  that  wiiktml 
(or,  apart  from)  us  they  should  not  be  made  perfect, 
"  Some  better  thing  "—bettor  than  they  had  lutaiwd 
(Matt.  xiii.  17;  1  Pet.  i.  10.  11).  The  design  of  Ood 
was  that  they  and  we  may  lie  perfected  together ; 
first  in  the-  joint  reception  of  mature  knowledge  and 
privilege  through  the  High-priestly  work  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  (comp.  Eph.  iii.  10;  1  Pet.  i.  12):  and  then  that 
we  with  them  may,  when  the  <nd  shall  rone,  "hare 
our  perfect  consummation  and  bliss  both  in  t«*ly  aad 
soul,  in  the  eternal  and  everlasting  glory  of  God.'*  See 
further  the  Note  on  chap.  xii.  23. 

XII. 
In  this  chapter  the  writer  takes  op  •f»«i»  *»*  «• 
hortation  of  chap.  x.  19—39,  pointing  t..  the  «nmfs» 
of  Jesus,  encouraging  those  who  are  in  trial  **"■■£ 

against  sin,  and  especially  tli.«  sin  of  rejecting  Him 
who  speaks  to  us  from  heaven. 


(i)  Wherefore    seeing    we    also    are 
passed  about.-Rather,  Therefore  let** 
toe  are  compassed   about   with  so  S^*»*V T*T  *£ 
witnesses—having  put  away  all  encumbrance  mma  im 
sin...  run  with  patient  ^"ro"*^  •^J*?!! 
re  us,  looking.  Sic.    (In  so  ditt 
e  need  an  exactness  of  ^£»J^X 

thought  ia,  "  Let  us  run  our  nee  with  patient  «*rim 


set  before  us,  l>" 
this  we  need  an  exact 
not  otherwise  bederiiahfcj 


looking  unto  Jesus  the  Author  .  .  of  oar  faith 
so  that  here  again  we  have  the  thought  which  the 
writer  is  neveTweary  of  enforcing  tta  need  of  fat* 
and  patience  for  all  who .would  inherit  the  £"•"»» 
The  connection  is  chietly  with  the  last  ^J-J* 
chap.  xi..  which  an-,  indeed,- »  ■""■"J £J  uSJwta 
chapter.  The  purpose  of  God  has  Wnth^tly» 
throughout  the  past  ages  obtained  witness  «  «■ 
nrough  their  faith  should  not  reach  """"-j"^ 
firm  Riiart  from  us.     To  that  consummation.  ™j"* 

accomplished  racriSce,  It  «  «11  f«""«  ■  «*•" 


Jesus  the  Author  and 
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which  doth  so  easily  beset  us,  and  let  us 
run  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  be- 
fore us,  (2j  looking  unto  Jesus  the  author1 


1  Or,  beginner. 


and  finisher  of  our  faith;  who  for  the 
joy  that  was  set  before  him  endured  the 
cross,  despising  the  shame,  and  is  set 


personal  attainment.  As  those  who  have  preceded  us 
reached  the  goal,  each  one  for  himself,  by  faith  and 
patient  endurance,  so  must  we.  The  thought  of  per- 
severing effort  crowned  by  a  recompence  of  reward 
(chaps,  vi.  12,  18  ;  x.  35 — 39)  very  naturally  suggested 
the  imagery  of  the  public  games  (by  this  time  familiar 
even  to  Jews),  to  which  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistles  so 
frequently  alludes.  (See  1  Cor.  iv.  9;  ix.  24 — 27; 
Phil.  iii.  12—14 ;  1  Tim.  vi.  12 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  7,  8  ;  comp. 
chap.  x.  32,  33.)  In  these  passages  are  called  up  the 
various  associations  of  the  great  national  festivals  of 
Greece — the  severe  discipline  of  the  competitors,  the 
intenseness  of  the  struggle,  the  rewards,  "the  righteous 
judge,"  the  crowd  of  spectators.  Most  of  these 
thoughts  are  present  here  (verses  1,  2,  4),  and  new 
points  of  comparison  are  added,  so  that  the  scene  is 
brought  vividly  before  our  eyes.  It  has  been  often 
supposed  that  the  word  "  witnesses "  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  spectators  of  the  race.  To  an  English  reader 
this  idea  is  very  natural  (as  "  witnesses  "  may  simply 
mean  beholders),  but  there  is  no  such  ambiguity  in  the 
Greek  word  (martyres).  The  Greek  fathers  rightly 
understood  it  to  signify  those  who  bear  witness,  and 
the  chief  point  of  doubt  seems  to  have  been  whether  the 
sense  is  general,  or  whether  the  word  bears  its  later 
meaning — martyrs,  who  have  borne  testimony  with 
their  blood.  Those  who  thus  encompass  us,  a  countless 
host  (a  "  cloud  "  of  witnesses),  have  had  witness  borne 
to  them  through  their  faith,  and  in  turn  stand  forth 
as  witnesses  to  faith,  bearing  testimony  to  its  power 
and  works.  One  and  all  they  offer  encouragement  to 
us  in  our  own  contest  of  faith,  and  for  this  reason  they 
are  mentioned  here.  That  the  idea  of  the  presence  of 
spectators  may  be  contained  in  the  other  words,  "  com- 
passed about  with  so  great  a  cloud,"  is  very  possible  ; 
but  no  interpretation  must  be  allowed  to  interfere  with 
the  chief  thought — that  the  runner's  steadfast  gaze  is 
fixed  on  Him  who  has  Himself  traversed  the  course 
before  us,  and  is  now  the  Judge  and  Rewarder. 

Every  weight. — The  Greek  word  was  sometimes 
used  by  Greek  writers  to  denote  the  excessive  size  and 
weight  of  body  which  the  athlete  sought  to  reduce  by 
means  of  training;  but  may  also  signify  the  encum- 
brance of  any  burden,  unnecessary  clothing,  and  the 
like.  It  is  here  best  taken  in  a  general  sense,  as 
denoting  anything  that  encumbers,  and  thus  renders 
the  athlete  less  fitted  for  the  race.  In  the  inter- 
pretation we  might,  perhaps,  think  of  the  pressure  of 
■earthly  cares,  were  it  not  that  the  writer  seems  to 
have  in  mind  the  special  dangers  of  the  Hebrew 
Christians.  The  "  divers  and  strange  teachings " 
spoken  of  in  chap.  xiii.  9,  in  which  would  be  included 
the  Judaising  practices  which  they  were  tempted 
to  observe  (such  as  St.  Peter  described  as  a  "yoke" 
too  heavy  to  be  borne),  will  probably  suit  the  figure 
best. 

And  the  sin  which  doth  so  easily  beset  us. 
— The  last  six  words  are  the  translation  of  a  single 
adjective,  which  does  not  occur  elsewhere.  The  Greek 
commentators,  from  whom  we  might  expect  some  light 
en  the  phrase,  seem  to  be  entirely  reduced  to  con- 
jecture. Chrysostom,  for  example,  adopts  in  various 
places  two  altogether  different  meanings,  "sin  which 
easily  (or,  completely)  surrounds  us."  "  sin  which  is 
easily  overcome."     To  these  Theophylact  adds  a  third. 


"  sin  through  which  man  is  easily  brought  into  danger." 
The  prevailing  opinion  amongst  modern  writers  appears 
to  be  that  the  word  signifies  icell  (or,  easily)  surround- 
ing ;  and  that  the  writer  is  comparing  sin  with  a 
garment — either  a  loosely  fitting  garment  by  which  the 
runner  becomes  entangled  and  tripped  up,  or  one  that 
clings  closely  to  him  and  thus  impedes  his  ease  of 
movement.  This  view  of  the  meaning  is  taken  in  our 
earlier  English  versions,  which  either  follow  the  Latin 
(Wiclif ,  "  that  standeth  about  us ;  "  Rhemish,  "  that 
compasseth  us"),  or  render  the  words,  the  sin  that 
hangeth  on,  or,  that  hangeth  so  fast  on.  The  sense  is 
excellent,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  Greek 
will  admit  of  such  a  rendering.  Though  the  exact 
word  is  not  found  elsewhere,  there  are  words  closely 
allied  as  to  the  meaning  of  which  there  is  no  doubt 
Analogy  clearly  points  to  the  signification  much  admired 
(literally,  well  surrounded  by  an  admiring  crowd).  It 
is  not  impossible  that  even  with  this  meaning  the 
words  "  lay  aside "  or  put  away  (often  applied  to 
putting  off  clothing)  might  still  suggest  a  garment 
if  so,  the  allusion  might  be  to  a  runner  who  refused  to 
put  off  a  garment  which  the  crowd  admired,  though 
such  an  encumbrance  must  cause  him  to  fail  of  the 
prize.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  writer  speaks  of  sin 
generally  as  an  obstacle  to  the  race,  which  must  be  put 
aside  if  the  runner  is  to  contend  at  all.  If  we  look  at 
the  later  exhortations  of  the  Epistle,  we  shall  find 
repeated  mention  of  the  reproach  which  the  followers 
of  Christ  must  bear.  Even  in  the  history  of  Moses 
(chap.  xi.  26)  there  are  words  which  suggest  the  thought. 
(See  also  chaps,  x.  33 ;  xiii.  13).  So  in  the  next  verse 
we  read  of  the  cross  of  Jesus  and  the  shame  which  He 
despised.  Over  against  this  "reproach"  is  set  the  sin 
which  is  sure  to  win  man's  favour  and  applause— the 
sin  of  which  we  have  read  in  chap.  x.  26  (comp. 
chap.  xi.  25),  which,  seemingly  harmless  in  its  first 
approaches,  will  end  in  a  "  falling  away  from  the 
living  God."  The  rendering  with  which  the  Autho- 
rised version  has  made  us  familiar  is  full  of  intei 
but  cannot  (at  all  events  as  it  is  commonly  understood) 
be  an  expression  of  the  sense  intended.  Whatever 
view  be  taken  of  the  one  peculiar  word,  it  does  not 
seem  possible  that  the  phrase  can  point  to  what  i^ 
known  as  a  "besetting  sin,"  the  sin  which  in  the 
of  any  one  of  us  is  proved  to  possess  especial  power. 

(2)  Looking  unto  Jesus.— As  in  chap.  ii.  9,  the 
description  precedes  the  mention  of  the  name.  "  Look- 
ing unto  the  Author  and  Perf ecter  of  (our )  faith.  Jesus. 
The  first  word  is  very  similar  to  that  of  chap.  xi.  -'> ; 
the  runner  looks  away  from  all  other  objects  and  fixes 
his  gaze  on  One.  Jesus  is  not  directly  spoken  of  as 
the  Judge  (2  Tim.  iv.  8) ;  but,  as  the  next  word*  show. 
He  has  Himself  reached  the  goal,  and  His  preaenee 
marks  the  point  at  which  the  race  will  close.  As  t  lie 
last  verse  spoke  of  our  "patient  endurance."  Una 
speaks  of  our  faith,  and  of  this  Jesus  is  the  Author 
and  the  Perfeeter.  The  former  word  has  occurred  before, 
in  chap.  ii.  10;  and  here,  as  there,  origination  is  t lit' 
principal  thought.  There  the  idea  of  leading  the  way 
was  also  present;  but  here  "  Author  "  stands  in  con- 
trast-with  "Perfeeter."  and  the  example  of  our  Lord 
is  the  subject  of  the  clause  which  follows.  Because  it 
is  He  who  begins  and  brings  to  perfection  our  faith, 
we  must  run  the  race  with  our  eye  fixed  upon  Him  ■ 
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down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of 
God.  (3)  For  consider  him  that  endured 
such  contradiction  of  sinners  against 
himself,  lest  ye  be  wearied  and  faint  in 
your  minds.  (4)  Ye  have  not  yet  re- 
sisted unto  blood,  striving  against  sin. 
(5>  And  ye  have  forgotten  the  exhorta- 
tion which  speaketh  unto  you  as  unto 
children,  My  son,  despise  not  thou  the 
chastening  of  the  Lord,  nor  faint  when 
thou  art  rebuked  of  him :  ^  for  whom 


the  Lord    loveth    he  chaateneth,  and 

scourgeth  every  8on  whom 

(7,If  yeen.lur.'  cliast.-nin-. 

with  you  as  with  son-  ,,n  j- 

he  whom   tin-   (attar  chaateneth   i 

<8)  But  if  ye  be  without  chaatiaei. 

whereof  all  arc  \,. 

bastards,  and  not  sons.    <•'  Furthermore 

we  have  had  fathers  of  our  flesh  which 

corrected  us,  and  we  gave  them  reverence: 

shall  we  not  much  rath,  r  l».    in  subjec- 


in  Him  is  the  beginning,  in  Him  the  completion  of  the 

Sromises  (2  Cor.  i.  20) ;  and  in  the  steady  and  trustful 
ependenee  upon  Him  which  this  figure  describes 
consists  our  faith. 

"Who  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him 
endured  the  cross.— The  literal  meaning  is  very 
forcible,  endured  a  cross,  despising  shame ;  the  shame 
of  such  a  death  being  set  over  against  the  joy  that  lay 
before  Him.  Here  again  we  have  the  thought  of  chap, 
ii.  &  (Phil.  ii.  9,  10) ;  the  joy  of  His  accomplished  pur- 
pose (Isa.  liii.  11;  Matt.  xxv.  21;  Luke  x.  21,  22)  and 
the  glory  with  which  He  was  crowned  (John  xvii.  1 ; 
1  Pet.  i.  11)  being  the  "eward  for  His  "  obedience  even 
unto  death."  The  who.  J  form  of  the  expression  (comp. 
especially  chap.  vi.  18,  "the  hope  set  before  us")  shows 
that  Jesus  is  presented  to  us  as  an  example  not  of 
endurance  only,  but  also  of  faith  (chap.  ii.  12).  On 
the  last  words  of  the  verse  see  chaps,  i.  3,  13 ;  viii.  1 ; 
x.  12,  13 ;  there  is  here  a  slight  change  in  the  Greek, 
which  requires  the  rendering,  and  hath  sat  down  at  tlie 
right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God. 

(*)  The  figure  of  the  race  is  still  continued,  "For 
unless  ye  thus  look  \mto  Jesus  ye  will  grow  weary." 

Consider. — Literally,  compare;  place  your  suffer- 
ings by  the  side  of  His. 

Him  that  endured  such  contradiction.— 
Rather,  Him  that  hath  endured  such  gainsaying  from 
>crs  against  themselves.  The  word  "gainsaying," 
(chaps,  vi.  16 ;  vii.  7)  is  so  frequently  used  in  the 
LXX.  for  the  rebelliousness  of  the  people  of  Israel, 
that  we  need  not  here  limit  it  to  contradiction  in  words. 
The  change  of  "  Himself  "  into  "  themselves "  (the 
reading  of  the  oldest  MSS.)  is  important,  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  with  what  the  last  two  words  should  be 
joined:  for  the  meaning  may  be  either  "  sinners  against 
themselves"  (comp.  Num.  xvi.  38),  or  "gainsaying 
against  themselves."  In  either  case  the  force  of  the 
words  will  be  that  the  sin  or  the  opposition  manifested 
against  Him  was  really  against  themselves,  since  it 
was  for  their  salvation  that  He  came  upon  earth.  To 
all  His  other  sorrows  were  added  the  pain  of  their 
ingratitude  and  His  grief  over  their  aggravated  guilt. 

And  faint. — Rather,  fainting  in  your  souls. 

W  Ye  have  not  yet  resisted  unto  blood.— 
Still  the  general  figure  is  retained,  but  for  the  foot- 
race is  substituted  the  contest  of  the  pugilists.  In 
verse  1  sin  was  the  hindrance  which  must  be  put 
aside;  here  it  is  the  antagonist  who  must  be  subdued. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  exactly  the  same  transition 
in  1  Cor.  ix.  26.  (See  Note.)  The  contest  has  been 
maintained  but  feebly,  for  no  blood  has  flowed  in  their 
struggle  with  temptation  and  sin ;  they  have  not 
inserted  the  arena,  but  have  shrunk  from  the  suffering 
which  a  determined  struggle  would  have  caused.  It 
is  possible  that  the  writer  goes  beyond  the  figure  in 


these  words,  and  that  the   pri .f  their 

might  indeed  have  been  their  "  I>1 

(5)  In  this  cowardly  avoidance  >>i  trouble  and 
secution  they  have  been  shrinking  from  that 
which  every  son  receives  from  the  Lord. 

Which  speaketh  unto  you.  Bettor,  w kirk  holds 
converse  (or,  reasoneth)  with  you  at  with  tone.  The 
words  which  follow  are  taken   from  111.' 

and  agree  with  the  text  of  the  l.XX  .  aseept  I 
"son"  we  have  "my  son,"  and  for  " reproveth ■  < verse  6) 
"  chasteneth."  In  the  original  pannage  Solomon  U  lb* 
speaker,  and  it  is  the  second  verse  only  that  speaks  of 
God's  fatherly  love.  It  may  be  so  here  alwo.  )>nt  ur 
exhortation  of  the  Scripture  seems  to  lie  quoted  as 
if  spoken  directly  by  God  Himself  to  Hi*  son*. 

Despise.— Better,  think  not  lightly  of.  In  the  nest 
clause  the  Hebrew  ("  and  loathe  not  Hw  tuiieUiuei  *) 
denotes  rather  a  spirit  that  rejects  and  chafes  under 
divine  discipline.  As  the  words  are  found  here,  they 
point  to  losing  heart  and  hope. 

(6)  And  scourgeth.— As  the  words  stand  in  oar 
Hebrew  text,  the  meaning  is  "  even  as  a  father  the 
son  in  whom  he  delighteth."  A  very  slight  change  hi 
one  word,  however,  will  yield  the  sense  in  which  the 
clause  was  understood  by  the  Greek  translator*,  and 
which  is  here  retained.  For  the  purpose  of  thin  quo- 
tation the  difference  between  the  two  renderings  b  not 
material. 

(7)  If  ye  endure  chastening.— The  whole  weight 
of  ancient  evidence  is  in  favour  of  a  change  in  the  mat 
Greek  word.  Two  translations  are  than  possible 
(1)  "  It  is  for  chastening  that  n  endure  :  "  the  troubles 
that  come  upon  you  are  for  whbl — are  not  aeat  ia 
anger,  but  in  fatherly  love.  J  a  Endure  for  ehaatra- 
ing :  "  bear  the  trial,  instead  of  seeking  to  avoid 
unworthy  and  dangerous  eoncession  ;  endure  it,  that  it 
may  effect  its  merciful  purpose. 

What  son  is  he.— Or.  what  eon  it  there  whom  *»# 
father  chasteneth  not  ! 

(8)  Whereof  all  are  partakers.— Better,  aiheree/ 
all  (God's  children)  have  been  made  partaken.  Were 
it  possible  that  they  have  never  known  this  tatbarij 
'•chastening,  it  must  l>o  that  th.v  are  not  """J*"0" 
a  father  acknowledges,  and  for  whose  training  m 
lias  care.  _    .^ 

(9)  Furthermore  we  have  had  father*.— «■■■* 
Furthermore  we  had  fktfa 
(i.e.,  to  chasten  us).    The  thought  nf  tbefoB 
has  been.  "  He  chastens  as  a  father.       from 
we  here  pass  to    contrast.     The   «»*»!** 
between  our  natural  parents  and  "the  rather  f<  -pini 
(comp.   Num.  xvi.  22;    xxvii.  W|    &*.   AIH{ 
Creator  of  all  spirits,  who  »  the  G.ver  ofhf.  to  dl. 

who  knows  the  spirit  Which  He  bjM  B 

9,  10)  and  can  discipline  it  by  Hi-  chastening. 


drawn   • 
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Follow  Peace  and  Holiness. 


tion  unto  the  Father  of  spirits,  and  live? 
<io)  por  they  verily  for  a  few  days  chas- 
tened ws  after  their  own  pleasure ;  but 
he  for  our  profit,  that  we  might  be 
partakers  of  his  holiness.  (11)  Now  no 
chastening  for  the  present  seemeth  to 
be  joyous,  but  grievous  :  nevertheless 
afterward  it  yieldeth  the  peaceable  fruit 
of  righteousness  unto  them  which  are 
exercised  thereby.    (12)  Wherefore  lift  up 


1  Or,  even. 


2  Or,  fall  from. 


the  hands  which  hang  down,  and  the 
feeble  knees ;  (13)  and  make  straight l 
paths  for  your  feet,  lest  that  which  is 
lame  be  turned  out  of  the  way ;  but  let 
it  rather  be  healed.  (Uj  Follow  peace 
with  all  men,  and  holiness,  without 
which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord : 
<15>  looking  diligently  lest  any  man  fail 
of  ~  the  grace  of  God ;  lest  any  root  of 
bitterness  springing  up  trouble  you,  and 


And  live. — Since  the  life  of  the  spirit  subsists  only 
iu  union  with  Him.  • 

(io)  After  their  own  pleasure.  —  Rather,  as 
teemed  good  unto  them,.  The  contrast  is  continued 
here  between  human  liability  to  mistake  and  the  perfect 
knowledge  of  our  heavenly  Father,  who  seeks  our 
profit,  and  cannot  err  in  the  means  which  He  employs. 
There  is  a  general  resemblance  between  this  verse  and 
the  last,  the  "few  days"  corresponding  to  the  "fathers 
of  our  flesh ; "  and  the  last  clause  here,  "  that  we  may 
be  partakers  of  His  holiness,"  to  the  words  which  close 
verse  9,  "  and  live."  To  the  "  few  days  "  no  contrast 
is  directly  expressed  in  the  second  member  of  the 
verse;  none  was  needed,  because  the  last  words  so 
clearly  imply  the  permanence  of  the  result. 

(H)  Now  no  chastening  .  .  . — Better  (the  read- 
ing being  slightly  changed),  All  chastening  seemeth  for 
the  present  time  to  be  not  joyous,  but  grievous.  The 
language,  so  fai  would  seem  to  be  perfectly  general, 
relating  to  all  cnastening,  whether  human  or  divine. 
The  following  clause  may  seem  to  confine  our  thought 
to  the  latter ;  but,  with  a  lower  sense  of  "  righteous- 
ness." the  maxim  is  true  of  the  wise  discipline  of 
earthly  parents. 

The  peaceable  fruit  of  righteousness.— 
Better,  peaceful  fruit,  (fruit)  of  righteousness,  to  them 
that  have  been  trained  thereby.  The  "  peaceful"  fruit 
stands  in  contrast  with  the  unrest  and  trouble  which 
have  preceded  during  the  time  of  "  chastening."  But 
there  is  more  than  rest  after  conflict,  for  the  object  of 
the  conflict  is  attained ;  the  fruit  consists  in  righteous- 
ness. (Comp.  Isa.  xxxii.  17  ;  Prov.  xi.  30 ;  Jas.  iii.  17  ; 
Phil.  i.  11.)  It  has  been  sometimes  supposed  that  in 
the  word  "  trained "  the  writer  returns  to  the  figure 
of  verse  4 ;  but  this  is  not  probable. 

C12)  Wherefore.— As  in  chap.  x.  24,  the  writer 
passes  from  the  thought  of  personal  risk  and  duty,  to 
speak  (in  verses  12 — 17)  of  that  which  is  binding  on  all 
members  of  a  community.  "  Wherefore  " — since  the 
trouble  which  has  brought  discouragement  should  rather 
call  forth  thankfulness — "  strengthen  (literally,  make 
straight  again,  restore  to  a  right  state)  the  weakened 
hands  and  the  palsied  knees.  The  words  are  almost 
a  reproduction  of  Isa.  xxxv.  3,  where  those  who  have 
lost  heart  and  hope  (compared  to  men  whose  limbs  are 
palsy-stricken)  are  encouraged  by  the  promise  of  the 
coming  of  their  God  bringing  recompense  and  salvation. 
(See  chap.  x.  36,  37.) 

(13)  And  make  straight  paths.— Quoted  with 
some  slight  changes  from  the  Greek  translation  of 
Prov.  iv.  26,  "  ponder  "  (or,  more  probably,  make  even) 
"  the  path  of  thy  feet." 

Be  turned  out  of  the  way.— The  difficulty  in 
these  words  is  concealed  to  some  extent  when  they  are 
separated  from  the  following  clause,  as  in  the  Axitho- 
rised  version ;  this  separation,  however,  the  Greek  will 


not  allow.  If  the  words  be  rendered,  "  that  what  is 
lame  may  not  be  turned  out  of  the  way,  but  may  rather 
be  heaied,"  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  two  members 
are  somewhat  incongruous.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  the  first  verb  here  bears  the  meaning  which  it  not 
unf requently  has  in  medical  writers,  be  put  out  of  joint. 
Let  the  paths  (or  tracks)  which  you  follow  be  straight. 
for  crooked  and  uneven  paths  will  make  the  limbs 
which  are  lame  more  helpless  still ;  should  nothing 
aggravate  the  hurt  that  has  been  received,  it  may  soon 
be  healed.  In  the  application,  the  words  are  a  warning 
against  the  shifting  courses  of  men  who  are  ready  to 
turn  aside  from  strict  duty  when  persecution  threatens, 
and  seek  to  avert  the  danger  by  compliance  with  what 
they  do  not  in  heart  approve.  Whatever  may  be  the 
result  in  the  case  of  "  the  strong "  (Rom.  xiv.  1 ; 
1  Cor.  viii.),  the  example  brings  destruction  on  "the 
weak." 

(14)  Follow  peace. — More  clearly  (as  our  word 
'•  follow"  is  somewhat  ambiguous^  follow  after  peace. 
There  is  a  manifest  allusion  to  Ps.  xxxiv.  14  |  quoted 
also  in  1  Pet.  iii.  11).  This  charge  is  general  (Rom.  xii. 
18),  and  must  not  be  limited  to  peace  with  fellow 
Christians  (Rom.  xiv.  19).  The  two  admonitions  of 
this  verse  were  admirably  suited  to  a  period  of  per- 
secution. Let  all  make  peace  their  aim.  yet  not  so  as 
to  sacrifice  purity.     (Comp.  Jas.  iii.  17.) 

And  holiness. — Better,  and  the  sanctifcation  with- 
out  which  no  man  shall  see  th*  Lord.  In  chap,  i 
we  have  the  promise  that  "  Christ  .  .  .  shall  be  seen  " 
by  them  that  wait  for  Him :  hence  it  might  be  supposed 
(especially  as  in  the  next  verse  we  read  of  "  the  grace 
of  God  ")  that  "  the  Lord  "  is  here,  as  in  chap.  ii.  3,  a 
designation  of  our  Saviour.  As,  however,  this  Epistle 
especially  brings  Him  before  us  as  the  Sanctifier 
(chaps,  ii.  11;  xiii.  12),  who  leads  us  into  the  pre?' 
of  God  (chap.  x.  19),  we  must  rather  look  on  these 
words  as  akin  to  Matt.  v.  8,  "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in 
heart,  for  they  shall  see  God  "  (Rev.  xxii.  4). 

(15)  Lest  any  man  fail.— Rather,  whether  any  one 
be  falling  back  from  the  grace  of  God.  The  defection 
of  one  member  of  the  community  brings  loss  and  danger 
to  the  whole  body.  The  last  words  of  chap.  x.  2b'  will 
show  what  is  implied  in  this  "  falling  back  from  the 
grace  of  God.:' 

Any  root  of  bitterness. — It  is  clear  that  Dent, 
xxix.  18,  though  not  formally  quoted,  is  before  the 
writer's  mind.  In  that  chapter  Moses  had  again 
brought  before  the  people  the  covenant  which,  nearly 
forty  years  before,  had  been  made  and  ratified  "'  in 
Horeb  "  (see  chap.  ix.  18 — 20).  With  especial  solemnity 
he  sets  before  them  the  sin  and  terrible  punishment  of 
idolatry,  "  Lest  there  should  be  among  you  man  or 
woman  .  .  .  whose  heart  turneth  away  this  day  from 
the  Lord  our  God,  to  go  and  serve  the  gods  of  those 
nations;  lest  there  should  be  among  you  a  root  that 
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thereby  many  be  defiled ;  (16>  lest  there 
be  any  fornicator,  or  profane  person,  as 
Esau,  who  for  one  morsel  of  meat  sold 
his  birthright.  <17)  For  ye  know  how  that 
afterward,  when  he  would  have  inherited 
the  blessing,  he  was  rejected:  for  he 
found  no  place  of  repentance,1  though 
he  sought  it  carefully  with  tears. 

(is)  ]Tor   ye   are   not   come  unto  the 
mount  that  might  be  touched,  and  that 


Hi  Trrmr*  ,,f  .s, ., .,L 


1  Or,  way  to  change 
hU  mind. 


beareth  gall  and  wormwood."  The  marginal  note  on 
the  last  words  ("'  poisonful  herb  ")  explains  their  true 
meaning — that  which  springs  from  the  root  is  not 
merely  bitter,  it  is  also  poisonous.  Again,  therefore 
(see  chap.  x.  27,  28,  30),  the  apostasy  to  which  the 
Hebrew  Christians  were  tempted  is  compared  with  the 
sin  committed  by  those  who  by  idolatry  fell  away  from 
God's  ancient  covenant ;  and  as  one  idol-worshipper  in 
a  community  might  bring  into  it  a  root  of  bitter  poison, 
so  one  apostate  from  the  Christian  faith  would  bring 
trouble  and  defilement  on  the  Church.  In  Acts  viii.  23 
St.  Peter  makes  reference  to  the  same  chapter  of 
Deuteronomy  as  he  speaks  to  Simon  Magus,  who,  above 
all  other  men,  proved  a  root  of  bitter  poison  in  the 
early  Church. 

Many.— Rather,  the  many  (according  to  the  best 
reading) — i.e.,  the  whole  community. 

(16)  Lest  there  be.— Better  (as  in  the  last  verse), 
wliether  there  be.  Though  Jewish  tradition  (see,  for 
example,  the  Targum  of  Palestine  on  Gen.  xxv.  29) 
affirms  that  Esau  was  a  man  of  impure  life,  it  is  not 
probable  that  he  is  so  represented  in  this  verse.  Here 
he  is  mentioned  as  a  type  of  "the  profane,"  who  care 
not  for  divine  things,  but  only  for  the  gains  and 
pleasures  of  this  world. 

Who  for  one  morsel  of  meat. — Better,  who  j 'or 
one  meal  sold  his  own  birthright  (Gen.  xxv.  29 — 34). 
We  cannot  suppose  that  the  writer  has  in  thought  the 
material  rights  of  the  firstborn,  such  as  his  claim  on 
pre-eminence  and,  possibly  (see  Deut.  xxi.  17),  on  a 
larger  share  of  his  father's  possessions.  Tradition 
relates  that,  up  to  the  time  of  Aaron,  priestly  functions 
were  discharged  by  each  firstborn  son  (comp.  Num.  iii. 
5 — 12) ;  and  to  the  line  of  the  firstborn  would  seem  to 
belong  that  "blessing  of  Abraham"  (Gen.  xxviii.  4) 
which  every  one  who  shared  Abraham's  faith  would 
earnestly  desire  to  possess. 

<17)  For  ye  know  how  that  afterward  .  .  .— 
The  meaning  of  the  verse  will  be  seen  more  clearly 
if  one  clause  be  placed  in  a  parenthesis:  "For  ye 
know  that  even  when  he  afterward  desired  to  inherit 
the  blessing  he  was  rejected  (for  he  found  no  place  of 
repentance),  though  he  sought  it  earnestly  with  tears." 
The  blessing  of  Jacob  related  in  Gen.  xxvii.  is  here 
viewed  (apart  from  all  attendant  circumstances)  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  Esau's  "profane"  scorn  of  his 
birthright.  Notwithstanding  Esau's  piteous  entreaty, 
Isaac  cannot  but  ratify  (verse  33)  the  blessing  which 
he  has  pronounced ;  though  his  son  sought  the  blessing 
earnestly  with  tears  (verse  38),  he  was  rejected.  He 
"  found  no  place  of  repentance  ;  "  that  first  act  (Gen. 
xxv.  33)  could  not  be  recalled,  bv.t  brought  with  it  a  loss 
which  nothing  could  retrieve. 

(It  is  right  to  add  that  other  interpretations  of  the 
verse  have  been  given,  which  seem,  however,  much  less 
probable.     Thus,  the  last  clause  has  been  understood 


burned  with   fire,  nor  unto  blackness, 

and  darkness,  ami  tea  lteat, 

<19>  and   the   soon]    3    a  §»&«"•»-• 

trumpet,  and  the  v. -ice  of  of'  steal iti 

words ;    which   voice    they  ^J  Covenant 

that  heard  intreated   I 

the    word    should    not    be    spokei 

them  any  more:  <»>  (fur  thej  eovJJ 

endure    that   which  was    commanded, 

And  if  so  much  as  a  beast  touch  the 


to  mean  that  Esau  earnestly  sought  repeutance .  aad 
the  preceding  words,  which  we  have  placed  ia  a 
parenthesis,  that  ho  could  not  Mag  lii*  fsth.-r  to  a 
change  of  purpose.) 


(18-29)  The  exhortation  to  faithfuln-- 
sively  enforced  by  means  of  a  coin|Mir  •  n  tJ» 

earlier  revelation  and  that  which  is  given  in  <  'hriat. 

The  mount  that  might  be  touched.  —  It 
appears  certain  that  the  word  "  mount  "  liaa  bo 
place  in  the  true  Greek  text.  Bad  tlii-  word  bees  b 
the  sentence  as  originally  written,  it*  absence  f rum  ail 
our  more  ancient  authorities  would  bo  iui-x| titrable , 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  oontm-  ™«  22. 

and  the  recollection  of  Deut.  iv.  11.  from  which  the  hurt 
words  in  this  verse  are  taken,  would  very  naturally  lead 
a  transcriber  to  supply  this  word,  which  he  might  imppo— 
to  have  accidentally  dropped  out  of  the  text.     If.  how- 
ever, the  writer  did  not  make  uao  of  the  word  bene, 
though  the  contrast  of  verse  22  waa  already  before  hi* 
mind,  it  seems  certain  that  the  word  waa  not  in  hi* 
thought ;  and  hence  we  have  no  ri^lit  to  faatrodai 
the  explanation  of  the  verse.    The  true  tratudatioa.  ta 
all  probability,  is  as  follows  :  For  ye  are  not  come  mmlo 
a  material  (literally,  a  palpable)  and  kindled  jlra,  and 
unto  gloom  and  darkness  and  tempest.    The  object  of 
the  writer  is  to  set  forth  the  terror*  which  accompaated 
the  giving  of  the  Law, — that  which  the  awe-strirtes 
people  saw  and  heard.    Not  the  mount,  hut  the  terrible 
fire  was  that  which  met  their  gaie.    Thaa  tola  aad 
again  in  Deuteronomy  we  find  reference  to  the  vote* 
and  the  fire  alone  (chaps.  \x.  33,  86 ;  r.  4.  25.  26;  XlWL 
16).     Shortly  beforo  "the  day  of   the  auemh 
Horeb  Israel  had  been  led  by  "a  pillar  of  fin- 
xiii.  21) ;  in  verse  29  of  this  chapter  the  figure 
consuming  fire"  is  applied  to  (i;«l  HimaelfT   To  avoid 
such  associations  as  these,  and  vividly  to  represent  what 
then  was  shown  to  the   Israelites,  be  apeak* 
material  and  kindled  fire."   The  metaphor  in  ■  ]«lpabje 
as  applied  to  fire  is  hardly  more  nmarkahle  thaa  that 
involved  in  "a  darkness  which  may  be  felt     (Ea .a 
21,  where  the  word  used  in  tho  LXX.  ta  almost  tea 
same  as  that  which  we  have  here). 

(19)  See  Ex.  xix.  19  ("the  voice  of  the  trumpet  >, 
Deut.  iv.  12  ("  the  voice  «»f  the  words  "). 

Intreated.—"  If  we  hear  the  voice  o^taejtora  <* 
God  any 
Thou^ " 
terrible 
which  fenced  round  their  approach  to  Him,  t*a*  Uiey 

shrank  back  from  hearing  His  *<»"»•-  .  ..:_' ..  • 

(20)  There  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  enclosing  tn» 
verse  and  the  next  in  a  parenthesis. 

And  if  so  much  as- Better.  //  even  a  beast 
touch  the  mountain,  it  shall  *  *»"*  <*£  "J 'J'.' 
13).    The  next  claaae,  "  or  thrust  throagh  with  a  dart. 
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The  Heavenly  Zion, 


mountain,  it  shall  be  stoned,  or  thrust  : 
through  with  a  dart :  <21>  and  so  terrible 
was  the  sight,  that  Moses  said,  I  ex- 


ceedingly fear  and  quake :)  ^  but  ye 
are  come  unto  mount  Sion,  and  unto 
the  city  of  the  living  God,  the  heavenly 


is  absent  from  our  best  authorities ;  and  has  accidentally 
found  its  way  into  the  text  from  Ex.  xix.  13. 

(2i)  And  so  terrible  was  the  sight  that  .... 
— Better,  And  (so  fearful  was  the  appearance)  Moses 
said,  I  exceedingly  fear  and  tremble.  Deut.  ix.  19,  as 
it  stands  in  the  Greek  translation,  contains  these  words 
in  part  ("  I  exceedingly  fear  ") ;  there,  however,  they 
belong  to  a  later  time,  when  Moses  was  "  afraid  of  the 
anger  and  hot  displeasure"  of  the  Lord  against  the 
worshippers  of  the  golden  calf  (Ex.  xxxii.).  Various 
Jewish  traditions  speak  of  the  terror  of  Moses  as  upon 
Mount  Sinai  he  beheld  the  wonders  of  the  heavenly 
world  (see  chap.  ii.  2) ;  but  no  saying  that  has  been 
preserved  throws  additional  light  on  the  words  before 
us. 

(22—24)  «  What  it  was  to  which  Israel  in  the  time  of 
the  Old  Covenant  drew  nigh,  we  have  now  heard.  Their 
drawing  nigh  was  at  the  same  time  a  standing  afar  off ; 
the  mount  of  the  revelation  might  not  be  approached  by 
them;  the  voice  of  God  was  too  terrible  to  be  borne; 
and  yet  it  was  only  tangible  material  nature  in  which 
God  at  once  manifested  and  concealed  Himself.  The 
true  and  inner  communion  with  God  had  not  yet  been 
revealed :  first  must  the  Law  lead  to  the  painful  con- 
sciousness that  sin  prevents  such  communion,  and 
intensify  the  longing  that  sin  may  be  taken  out  of  the 
way.  Under  the  New  Covenant,  no  longer  is  a  tangible 
mountain  the  place  of  a  divine  revelation  made  from 
afar;  but  heaven  is  thrown  open,  and  a  new  super- 
sensuous  world  in  which  God  is  enthroned  is  opened  to 
admit  us,  opened  through  the  Mediator  of  the  New 
Covenant,  accessible  in  virtue  of  His  atoning  blood" 
( Delitzsch). 

TO  Unto  mount  Sion.— Literally  (and  in  these 
difficult  verses  it  is  unusually  important  to  follow  the 
literal  rendering  of  the  Greek),  Ye  are  come  unto 
Zion  (the)  mountain  and  city  of  a  Living  God,  a 
heavenly  Jerusalem.  The  thought  of  a  celestial  city 
which  should  be  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  earthly 
Jerusalem  is  often  dwelt  upon  in  Jewish  writings  : 
hence  the  writer  is  using  familiar  words,  but  with  a  new 
aud  spiritual  meaning.  The  same  imagery  has  been 
employed  in  chap.  xi.  10,  13—16,  for  this  is  the  city 
"  that  hath  the  foundations,  whose  Architect  and  M»Vf»r 
.■d." 


foundations,  whose  Architect  and  Maker 
(See  also  Rev.  xxi.  2,  et  sea. ;  Gal.  iv.  26.) 
This  M  heavenly  Jerusalem"  is  "  Zion,  mountain  and  city 
of  a  Living  God."  Mount  Zion  is  mentioned  first, 
because  the  contrast  with  Mount  Sinai  is  throughout 
present  in  thought.  The  name  recalls  many  passages 
of  the  Old  Testament,  especially  of  the  Psalter,  as  far 
back  as  the  time  when  David  chose  the  place  for  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant.  Here  God  desired  to  dwell 
P*.  lxviii.  16);  in  this  holy  hill  He  set  His  anointed 
King  (Ps.  ii.  6).  (See  also  Pss.  xlviii.  2,  11 ;  Ixxviii. 
68 ;  ex.  2  ;  exxxii.  13.)  Zion  is  not  only  the  mount  of 
God,  His  dwelling  place ;  it  is  also  "  the  city  of  God," 
whose  gates  the  Lord  loveth  (Ps.  lxxxvii.  2).  (See  Ps. 
xlviii.  12,  13,  et  al.)  In  chap.  viii.  2  we  find  associated 
the  place  of  the  special  manifestation  of  the  glory  of  • 
God  and  the  resort  of  His  worshipping  people ;  so  here 
the  heavenly  sanctuary  and  the  city  inhabited  by  "  the 
ransomed  of  the  Lord"  (Isa.  xxxv.  10).  In  Horeb 
Israel  intreated  that  they  might  not  hear  the  voice  of 
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"  the  living  God  "  (Deut.  v.  26).     In  this  spiritual  com- 
monwealth we  all  "  have  drawn  nigh  "  to  Him. 

In  the  first  member  of  these  three  verses  (22 — 24  . 
therefore,  there  is  very  little  that  is  open  to  question  .- 
the  difficulties  lie  in  the  words  which  follow,  "  and  to 
an  innumerable   company  of  angels,   to   the    general 
assembly  and  church  of  the  firstborn  which  are  written 
in  heaven."     Four  or  five  different  arrangements  of 
these  words  are  allowed  by  the  Greek,  and  every  one 
of  these  has  been  adopted  and  defended  by  writers  of 
eminence.      Here  the  discussion  must   be  very  brief. 
On  a  careful   examination   of   the   whole   passage,   it 
seems  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  the  writer 
introduces  by  "  and  "  each  successive  member  of  the  sen- 
tence, and  that  groups  of  words  not  so  introduced  serve 
as  appositions,  explaining  what  precedes  them.     If  this 
be  so,  the  arrangement  of  the  Authorised  version  is  not 
tenable.     We  believe  that  the  choice  must  lie  between 
two  renderings :    (1)  "  And  to  myriads  of   angels,  a 
festal  assembly  and  congregation  of  the  firstborn  en- 
rolled in   heaven."      (2)  "  And  to  myriads,   a  festal 
assembly  of  angels  and  a  congregation  of  the  firstborn 
enrolled  in  heaven."     In  the  first  of  these  renderings 
angels  are  the  subject  throughout;  in  the  second,  "  the 
myriads  '"  to  whom  we  have  come  nigh  are  divided  into 
two  companies — the  festal  host  of  angels,  the  church 
of  the  firstborn.     Let  us  look  at  the  latter  interpre- 
tation first.     By  it  the  "  firstborn  "  are  sought  amongst 
men ;  either  those  who  are  already  inhabitants  of  the 
heavenly  world,  or  men  still  living  upon  earth,  though 
enrolled  as  citizens  of  heaven  (Luke  x.  20).    Some  have 
understood  the  words  to  relate  to  those  who  hold  prece- 
dency, either  in  rank  or  in  time,  among  men  to  whom 
God  has  given  the  name  of  sons ;    as,  saints  of  pre- 
eminent piety,  "  the  noble  army  of  martyrs,"  the  faith- 
ful under  the  Old  Covenant,  Enoch  and  Elijah,  the 
Apostles,  the  first  generations  of  Christians,  or  the 
believers  of  the  later  as  distinguished  from  those  of 
the  earlier  dispensation.     A  far  more  probable  expla- 
nation is  that  which  makes  the  word  here  "  equivalent 
to  heirs  of  the  kingdom,  all  faithful   Christians  being 
ipso  facto  '  firstborn,'   because    all    are   kings "     Dr. 
Lightfoot  on   Col.  i.  15).      See  chap.  i.  6 ;  also. 
instances  of  the  figurative  use  of  firstborn  in  the  Old 
Testament,  where  the  idea  of  priority  of  birth  is  over- 
shadowed by  and  lost  in  the  idea  of  pre-eminem-e." 
Job  xviii.  13 ;   Isa.  xiv.  30.     If  this  be  the  true  inter- 
pretation, 1  Pet.  ii.  9  unites  the  two  thoughts  which  this 
figure  suggests,  "  Te  are    ...    a  royal  priesthood  " 
(see  above,  verse   16);  and  the  whole  of  that  verse, 
especially  as   compared  with  Ex.   iv.    22,  well  illus- 
trates the  position  here  assigned  to  the  company  of  the- 
faithful  xipon  earth.      The  word  which  we  have  here 
rendered  congregation,  moreover,  is  that  which  is  regu- 
larly applied  to   the    Church   of    Christ.      There   is. 
therefore,  very  much  to  be  said  on  behalf  of  this  inter- 
pretation, which  is  in  every  way  attractive.     And  yet. 
full  of  interest  as  is  such  an  explanation  of  the  special 
words,  it  seems  certainly  unsuitable  to  the  passage  as 
a  whole.     It  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  the  words  "and 
to  myriads  "  are  to  be  taken  by  themselves.     It  is  still' 
more  difficult  to  explain  the  introduction  of  the  living 
Church  on  earth  in  this  position — between  angels  ami 
the  "  God  of  all,"  whilst  "  the  spirits  of  just  men  made- 
perfect  "  are  mentioned  later,  in   an  association  fronn 


The  Heavenly  Fellowship. 
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Jerusalem,  and  to  an  innumerable  com- 
pany of  angels,  *23>  to  the  general  assem- 
bly and  church  of  the  firstborn,  which 
are  written l  in  heaven,  and  to  God  the 
Judge  of  all,  and  to  the  spirits  of  just 


2  0r,tn>tni,fni. 


1  Or,  enrolled. 


men  made  perfect  |  to  Jeuu*  tl,.- 

mediator  of  the  new  oorenaiit, 
the  blood  of  iprinkHrjg,  tli;.t   n* 

better  things  than  that  „f 

that  ye  refuse  not  him"  that  speaketh. 


which  the  Church  on  earth  cannot  be  severed — with 
I  Jesus  the  Mediator  of  a  new  covenant  and  the  blood 
of  sprinkling."  For  these  reasons  especially  it  seems 
necessaiy  to  adopt  the  first-mentioned  arrangement  of 
the  words :  "  ye  have  come  near  ...  to  myriads  of 
angels,  a  festal  assembly  and  congregation  of  the  first- 
born enrolled  in  heaven."  Two  passages  of  the  Uld 
Testament  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  in  the  writer's 
mind  (Deut.  xxxiii.  2,  and  Dan.  vii.  10) ;  in  each  of  these 
the  Lord  appears  attended  by  "  myriads  of  angels," 
who  stand  before  Him  and  minister  to  Him  (Ps.  ciii. 
20).  We  who  by  means  of  the  "  better  hope  draw  near 
to  God  "  (chap.  vii.  19)  are  led  to  this  "  holy  hill  "  and 
city,  and  through  the  hosts  of  "  ministering  spirits  " 
into  the  very  pi*esence  of  the  "  God  of  all."  The  de- 
scriptive words  which  follow  are  borrowed  from  the 
history  of  Israel.  The  first  (Ezek.  xlvi.  11 ;  Hos.  ii. 
11 ;  ix.  5  ;  Amos  v.  21 ;  Isa.  lxvi.  10)  is  the  general  and 
joyous  gathering  for  the  feasts  of  the  Lord :  the  second 
is  the  word  used  throughout  for  the  "  church  in  the 
wilderness,"  the  "  congregation  "  of  Israel.  The  latter 
points  to  the  united  body  of  the  servants  of  God,  the 
former  to  the  joyful  gathering  for  His  service.  The 
second  word  is  so  commonly  used  of  Israel  and  of  the 
Christian  Church  that  it  has  been  denied  that  any 
other  application  is  ever  made ;  but  there  is  certainly 
an  exception  in  Ps.  lxxxix.  7  (a  Psalm  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  much  in  the  writer's  thoughts),  "  God 
is  greatly  to  be  feared  in  the  congregation  of  the 
saints."  How  fitly  angels — who  in  Job  i.  6,  ii.  1, 
xxxviii.  7  (comp.  Ps.  xxix.  1,  et  al.),  are  called  "sons 
of  God,"  are  here  spoken  of  as  "firstborn,"  needs  no 
explanation ;  they  are  the  enrolled  citizens  of  heaven, 
whose  assembly  we  are  permitted  to  join  (Rev.  v.  11 ; 
comp.  Luke  xx.  36). 

(23)  And  to  God  the  Judge  of  all .— The  order 
of  the  Greek  seems  to  require  the  rendering,  and  to  a 
Judge  (who  is)  God  of  all.  Up  to  this  point  our  thought 
has  rested  on  the  heavenly  world  and  those  who  from 
the  time  of  their  creation  have  been  its  inhabitants. 
Men  who  have  passed  through  this  earthly  life  have 
no  essential  right  to  citizenship  in  the  "  heavenly  Jeru- 
salem." They  come  before  a  Judge  (comp.  chap.  ix. 
27).  "  The  Lord  shall  judge  His  people  "  (chap.  x.  30), 
severing  between  His  servants  and  His  foes  (Mai.  iii. 
18 ;  iv.  1),  condemning  the  wicked,  and  receiving  the 
righteous  to  His  own  dwelling-place.  This  Judge  is 
I  God  of  all  "—of  angels  and  of  righteous  souls  ( Wisd. 
iii.  1),  and  of  Christian  men  who  "  draw  nigh  "  to  the 
celestial  city.  How  characteristic  of  the  writer  and 
his  theme  is  the  introduction  of  these  solemn  words 
into  the  midst  of  this  description  of  Christian  privi- 
lege and  blessing. 

And  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect. 
— The  last  verses  of  chap.  xi.  are  at  once  called  before 
the  mind  by  these  words.     The  "  righteous  "  men  have 

by  faith"  run  their  course  (chaps,  x.  38;  xi.  4,  7; 
Phil.  iii.  12) ;  they  have  obtained  the  promises  (chaps. 
vi.  15 ;  xi.  1).  The  analogy  of  Scripture  forbids  us  to 
consider  their  present  state  as  the  full  consummation ; 
for  that,  these  "  spirits"  and  we  who  are  yet  " 
liody"  await  the  day  of  the  resurrection,    ' 


These  words, 


however,  do  not  refer  to  the  period  of  tho  Old  Qrre- 
nant  only  ;  indeed  they  do  not  in  strictness  belong  to 
that  period  at  all.  Tho  spirits  „f  the  righteous  acrTaaU 
of  Christ  join  the  same  fellowship; 
Christ  was  manifested  does  tin-  state  to  which  tin 
name  "perfection"  is  thus  given  ma  (■•  have  ban*. 
What  was  received  by  those  "spirits  of  the  righteous" 
when  they  saw  the  day  of  Chri-i 
the  teaching  of  Scripture  seems  to  W»  that  they  win* 
raised  to  some  higher  state  of  blessedness.  Tbew  are 
the  new  inhabitants  of  the  world  al  i  1«\«- 

come  into  the  presence  of  God  by  means  of  the  bloud 
of  sprinkling,  through  Jesu-. 

(24)  And  to  Jesus  the  mediator  of  the  new 
covenant.  —  Rather,  a  new  covenant.  There  fa» 
another  change  in  the  Greek  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
express.     In  all  other  places  in  which  we  read 

New  Covenant  (chaps,  viii.  8,  13  ;  ix.  1.". ;  Luke  x  i 
1  Cor.  xi.  25;  2  Cor.  iii.  6)  a  word  is  nsjrj  which  im 
plies  newness  of  kind  and  quality;  lien-  it  is  a  rovenaul 
which   is  newly  made — literally  "  young."  having  all 
the  freshness  of  youth  in  comparison  with  that  which 
long  since  was  waxing  old  (chap.  viii.  13).     Here  alio. 
if  we  follow  the  order  of  the  original  (see  chaps 
iii.  1 ;  xii.  2,  et  al.),  the  description  precedes,  and  tb* 
name   "  Jesus "  follows,  thus    standing   between   the 
words  which  describe  His  covenant  and  those  which 
speak  of  His  blood. 

And  to  the  blood  of  sprinkling.— Rather,  and 
to  blood  of  sprinkling  that  speaketh    better  (or,  more 
powerfully)  than  Abel.    Jesus  is  Mediator  of  a  new 
covenant  (chaps,  viii.  6 ;  ix.  15)  through  the  shedding  of 
His  blood  (chaps,  ix.  15—17 ;  x.  29  .  Tina  is  "  blood  of 
sprinkling,"  blood  which  cleanseth  the  <-<>nscience  from. 
dead  works  to  serve  a  living  God  (chap.  ix.  1  I 
was  typified  by  the  blood  of  the  covenant  with  which 
Moses   sprinkled   all   the   people     chap.    ix.    19,   80). 
Abel  being  dead  yet  speaketh  (chap.  xi.  1  .  t 
blood  crieth  for  vengeance.     This  blood  speaks  with 
greater  power,  and  speaks  not  for  wrath  bat 
fication  and  atonement.     1  John  ii.  1. 
contrast:  God  was  the  Avenger  of  "  righteous  Abel." 
but  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous  is  our  AdTOcaU-  with 
the  Father,  and  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins. 

It  does  not  seem  probable  that  tho  writer  designs  a 
detailed  contrast  between  the  several  j»articulara  of 
these  verses  and  of  verses  18—21.  Tin-  mimW  m 
each  case  is  the  same  (six),  and  in  the  ca>««  of  the 
first  and  last  some  analogy  may  lie  t raced  ;  hut  this  is 
all  that  can  lie  said   with  H  "ur   ,nt«g*»* 

tation  of  these  verses  is  correct,  there  is  no  mention 
of  the  Church  on  earth.  But  can  we  wilder  at  this r 
It  is  to  that  living  Church  that  the  words  wnwlre* 
are  from  age  to  age  addressed.  They  describe  ttop- 
blessed  heavenly  fellowship  to  which  each  •»"»nl  « 
Christ  now  toiling  on  earth  is  joined :  when  he  das 
ran  the  race  set  before  him,  he  will,  through  the  Mood 
of  sprinkling  and  through  Jesus  the  Mediator,  reaeft 
the  company  of  the  just  made  perfect,  and  stand  before 
the  "  God  of  all."  ,   ,   .  .. 

(25)  Refuse  not— In  verse  19  we  have  read  that  the 
Israelites  entreated  that  they  might  no  more  near  toe- 
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T/ie  Shaking  of  the  Earth. 


HEBREWS,    XIII.       The  Kingdom  which  cannot  be  moved. 


For  if  they  escaped  not  who  refused 
him  that  spake  on  earth,  much  more 
shall  not  we  escape,  if  we  turn  away 
from  him  that  speaketh  from  heaven: 
W>  whose  voice  then  shook  the  earth : 
but  now  he  hath  promised,  saying,  Yet 
once  more  I  shake  not  the  earth  only,  but 
also  heaven.  (27)  And  this  word,  Yet 
once  more,  signifieth  the  removing  of 
those   things   that   are   shaken,1   as   of 


!  Or,  let  us  hold 
fast. 


1  Or,   may   be 
shaken. 
AD.  64. 


things  that  are  made,  that  those  things 
which  cannot  be  shaken  may  remain. 
(28)  Wherefore  we  receiving  a  kingdom 
which  cannot  be  moved,  let  us  have2 
grace,  whereby  we  may  serve  God 
acceptably  with  reverence  and .  godly 
fear :  (29)  for  our  God  is  a  consuming 
fire. 

CHAPTER  XIII.— d)  Let  brotherly 


voice  of  God  (literally,  deprecated  the  speaking  of 
more  words).  Twice  in  this  verse  the  same  word  is 
used  in  the  sense  of  declining  to  listen,  with  clear 
reference  to  the  earlier  verse. 

Him  that  speaketh. — God  speaking  to  us  from 
heaven  (chap.  i.  1,  2).     See  below. 

For  if  they  escaped  not  who  refused.— 
Rather  (according  to  the  better  reading  of  the  Greek), 
For  if  they  escaped  not  when  they  refused  on  earth 
Him  that  warned.  The  terrors  which  accompanied 
the  giving  of  the  Law  were  designed  to  impress  all 
hearts  with  the  fearful  peril  of  disobedience.  In  shrink- 
ing from  the  voice  of  Him  that  warned  they  could  not 
escape  the  declaration  of  the  Law  or  the  terrible  penalties 
which  awaited  all  transgressors. 

If  we  turn  away. — Rather,  who  turn  away  from 
Him  that  (warneth)  from  heaven.  The  argument  is 
similar  to  that  of  chap.  ii.  2,  3,  where  the  same  word 
"  escape  "  is  found.  He  from  whom  they  turned  aside 
on  earth  is  He  who  now  speaks  to  us ;  but  then  His 
voice  was  heard  amidst  earthly  terrors,  now  His  reve- 
lation comes  through  His  Son  who  is  exalted  in  heaven. 
If  we  do  not  hearken  to  the  word  of  life  and  promise 
that  is  ever  coming  to  us  from  God  through  His  Son, 
it  will  be  because  we  deliberately  "  turn  away,"  for  the 
excuse  of  the  panic-stricken  Israelites  cannot  be  ours. 
The  voice  that  speaks  on  earth  fell  on  the  outward  ear, 
but  Ho  who  speaks  from  heaven  makes  His  voice  heard 
in  the  inner  conscience  ;  the  one  may  fail  to  be  heard 
and  understood,  the  other  will  find  us  out,  and  is 
neglected  only  through  stubbornness  of  will.  Much 
less,  then,  shall  we  escape  if  we  turn  away  from  Him 
who  warns  from  heaven. 

(26)  Shook  the  earth —Ex.  xix.  18,  19;  Judg.  v.  4, 
S.  The  terrors  of  Sinai  were,  moreover,  a  type  of  a 
more  terrible  revelation  of  judgment,  when  not  only 
shall  the  earth  tremble,  but  the  earth  and  the  heaven 
shall  be  moved,  and  all  that  is  transitory  and  mutable 
shall  pass  away.  The  words  of  Hag.  ii.  6  are  taken  as 
a  prophecy  of  this  consummation.  The  reference  of  the 
prediction  of  which  this  forms  part  to  the  first  coming 
of  the  Messiah  is  passed  over ;  it  is  only  as  bearing 
upon  the  last  days  that  the  words  are  quoted  here. 

Now  he  hath  promised.— This  whole  time  of 
waiting  is  included  in  the  "  now."  It  is  as  if  the  words 
were :  "  now  wo  have  this  promise,  and  are  looking  for 
its  fulfilment." 

I  shake.— Rather  (according  to  the  better  reading), 
I  toill  move  (or,  make  to  tremble). 

(27)  This  word,  "Tot  once  more,"  is  equivalent  to 
once  more  only ;  and  the  words  "  once  more  only  will  I 
moTB  the  heaven  and  the  earth"  must  of  necessity 
point  to  the  final  change,  which  issues  in  the  removal 
of  all  that  can  pass  away. 

Which  cannot  be  shaken.— Literally,  which  are 
.wt  shaken.  The  great  difficulty  of  the  verse  is  to 
ascertain  on  what  word   this  clause   depends.     (1)  If 
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upon  "removing,"  the  sense  will  be:  This  word  .  .  . 
signifieth  the  removing  of  the  things  made  (as  being 
created  things),  that  the  things  not  shaken  may  remain. 
The  next  verse  throws  light  on  the  writer's  meaning ; 
there  that  which  "  cannot  be  shaken "  is  the  kingdom 
which  wo  receive:  he  is  not  speaking  of  that  which 
belongs  to  a  material  creation.  (2)  The  other  view  can 
only  be  briefly  mentioned :  This  word  .  .  .  signifieth 
the  removing  of  the  things  shaken,  as  of  things  that 
have  been  made  in  order  that  the  things  not  shaken 
may  remain.  The  idea  is  striking — that  created  things 
were  made  for  the  very  purpose  of  giving  place  to 
what  shall  abide ;  but  the  other  view  seems  to  give  the 
more  probable  meaning  of  the  verse. 

(28)  Receiving  a  kingdom. — These  words  clearly 
contain  a  reference  to  Dan.  vii.  18,  "  The  saints  of  the 
Most  High  shall  receive  the  kingdom."  Nor  can  it 
well  be  doubted  that  the  closing  verses  of  Hag.  ii.  are 
also  before  the  writer's  mind;  after  verse  21,  which 
repeats  the  words  of  verse  6,  quoted  above,  the  prophet 
declares  the  overthrow  of  earthly  kingdoms,  and  con- 
tinues to  His  servant  Zerubbabel  the  Messianic  promise. 
Christ  has  made  His  people  kings ;  and  when  heaven 
and  earth  have  passed  away,  they  shall  be  found  heirs 
of  a  kingdom  that  cannot  be  shaken  (chap.  ii.  5 — 9). 

Let  us  have  grace. — Many  render  the  last  word 
thankfulness,  but  the  ordinary  translation  is  prefer- 
able. There  is  for  us  a  "  throne  of  grace  "  to  which 
we  may  draw  near  and  "  find  grace "  (chap.  iv.  16). 
The  characteristic  of  our  Christian  state  is  that  we 
*'  have  grace,"  and  have  not  "  fallen  back  from  the 
grace  of  God"  (Averse  15).  Let  us  continue  in  this 
state  and  thus  be  enabled  to  offer  our  priestly  sen-ice 
unto  God  (chaps,  ix.  14;  xiii.  15). 

Acceptably. — Literally,  well-pleasing.  (See  chaps, 
xi.  5  ;  xiii.  16.) 

"With  reverence  and  godly  fear. — According  to 
the  true  reading  of  the  Greek,  the  meaning  is  icith 
reverent  fear  and  awe.  The  former  word  is  that  which 
occupies  so  important  a  place  in  chap.  v.  7.  (See  Note.) 
The  tone  of  the  whole  chapter — we  might  rather  say, 
the  whole  Epistle — is  presented  in  this  combination  of 
"  grace  "  and  acceptable  service  with  awe  and  reverent 
fear.  The  last  thought  connects  itself  closely  with 
the  following  verse. 

(29)  A  quotation  from  Deut.  iv.  24.  There  these 
words  follow  a  solemn  warning  against  idolatry.  Tins 
passage  then  belongs  to  the  same  class  as  chap.  x.  i!7, 
28,  30.     (See  the  Notes.) 

XIII. 

This  concluding  chapter  is  chiefly  occupied  with  special 
exhortations  relating  to  Christian  conduct :  with  these, 
however,  are  intermingled  some  important  and  charac- 
teristic references  to  the  leading  themes  of  the  Epistle. 

(!)  Brotherly  love. — Better,  The  love  of  the 
brethren.     (See  Rom.  xii.  10,  and  Note;  1  Thess.  iv.  9; 


The  Love  of  the  Brethren. 


HEBEEWS,   XIII. 


Jesus  Christ,  the  Sam*  far  Beer. 


love  continue.  <2)  Be  not  forgetful  to 
Chap.  xiii.  l—  entertain  strangers  :  for 
6.  Exhortation  thereby  some  have  enter- 
to  brotherly  .•  •  j  i 
love,  purity,  tamed  angels  unawares, 
contentment.  (3)  Kemember  them  that 
are  in  bonds,  as  bound  with  them ;  and 
them  which  suffer  adversity,  as  being 
yourselves  also  in  the  body.  W  Marriage 
is  honourable  in  all,  and  the  bed  unde- 
filed :  but  whoremongers  and  adulterers 
God  will  judge.  <5>  Let  your  conversa- 
tion be  without  covetousness ;  and  be 
content  with  such  things  as  ye  have : 


a  Josh.  l.  5. 


1  Or,   are    tke 

guides. 


for  he  hath    said,   I   will   n.\,r  leave 
thee,  nor  forsak--  th.-.-.  •     ■••    Bo  tfati 
may  boldly  aav.  The  Lord  fr  my  h. 
and  I  will  not  fear  what  man  shall  do 
unto  me. 

(7)  Remember  them  whirli  hare 
the  rule*  over  you,  who  rw  rili.  7- 
have     spoken     unto     yon  laiut* 

the  word  of  God:   whose  25L?fai3lM 
faith     follow,    consicl. 
the  end   of  their  coi  *ch- 

sation.      w  Jen 
yesterday,  and    to   .1 


1  Pet.  i.  22.)  The  love  which  they  had  shown  to  the 
Christian  brotherhood  is  commended  in  chap.  vi.  10 
(x.  33) ;  and  yet  there  was  some  ground  for  fear 
that  such  affection  might  not  "  continue  "  (chap.  x.  25). 

(2)  To  entertain  strangers.  —  Hospitality  to 
Christian  brethren  at  a  distance  from  their  homes  is 
especially  intended  (1  Pet.  iv.  9) :  this  was  one  mani- 
festation of  the  "  love  of  the  brethren "  (verse  1). 
The  prominence  assigned  to  this  duty  in  the  exhorta- 
tions of  the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament  was  faith- 
fully reflected  in  the  practice  of  the  early  Church. 

Thereby  some  have  entertained  angels  un- 
awares.— -See  Gen.  xviii.,  xix.  The  Greek  word  for 
"  angels  " — messengers — of  itself  would  serve  to  re- 
mind these  Christians  that,  though  the  strangers  whom 
they  welcomed  were  but  men,  they  might  be  special 
messengers  of  God.  Clement  of  Rome,  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians  (a.d.  95),  appeals  to  the  same  ex- 
amples (and  also  to  Rahab) :  "  For  his  faith  and  hospi- 
tality a  son  was  given  to  Abraham  in  his  old  age.  For  his 
hospitality  and  godliness  Lot  was  saved  from  Sodom." 

(3)  As  bound,  with  them. — Either  (1)  "  As  if  ye 
yourselves  were  in  bonds  "  (see  chap.  x.  33,  34 ;  1  Cor. 
xii.  26) — by  true  fellow-feeling  make  yourselves  sharers 
in  their  lot ;  or,  (2)  "  mindful  that  ye  too  are  in  bonds  " — 
like  them  ye  are  Christ's  prisoners,  and  their  bonds  are 
but  one  of  the  tokens  of  that  service  in  which  all 
Christians  are  bound.     (Comp.  1  Cor.  vii.  22.) 

As  being  yourselves  also  in  the  body.— 
"  Mindful  that  you,  like  them,  still  dwell  in  a  body 
liable  to  pain,  and  may  therefore  suffer  ill-treatment  in 
the  cause  of  Christ." 

(*)  Marriage  is  honourable  in  all. — Bather, 
Let  marriage  be  held  in  honour  among  all,  and  let 
the  bed  be  undefiled ;  for  fornicators  and  adulterers 
God  will  judge.  The  precept  is  directed  against  im- 
purity (chap.  xii.  16),  and  also  against  the  false  asceti- 
cism of  men  "forbidding  to  marry"  (1  Tim.  iv.  3). 
The  laxity  of  morals  among  Gentiles  (Note  on  Acts  xv. 
20)  and  the  prevalence  of  divorce  amongst  Jews 
Matt.  v.  32)  explain  the  sudden  introduction  of  such 
warnings :  of  these  sinners  the  all-seeing  God  will  be 
the  judge.     (Comp.  1  Thess.  iv.  6.) 

(5)  In  these  two  verses  (4,  5)  we  have  the  same  con- 
nection of  thought  as  in  chap.  xii.  16 ;  Col.  iii.  5 ;  Eph. 
v.  3.  "Impurity  and  covetousness  may  be  said  to 
divide  between  them  nearly  the  whole  domain  of  human 
selfishness  and  vice  "  (Lightf  oot  on  Col.  iii.  5). 

Conversation. — Literally,   way    of    thought   and 
life,  character,  disposition. 
For  he. — Rather,  for  He  Himself  hath  said 


As 


in  many  other  places  in  this  Epistle,  the  word  of  Scrip. 
ture  is  regarded  as  directly  spoken  by  God ;  bat  there 
is  an  emphasis  here  ("He  Himself  ")  which  well  tmitm 
the  remarkable  impressiveness  of  tin-  word*  quoted, 
"I  will  in  no  wise  let  thee  ge;  no.  nor  will  I  foneJt* 
thee."  This  promise  of  divine  safari  and  \  r  itortioa 
does  not  occur  exactly  in  the  same  form  in  the  Old 
Testament,  but  is  clearly  taken  fn>m  Drat.  xxxi.  6, 
"He  will  not  fail  thee  nor  forsak«-  thee.*  Comp.  ahn 
Gen.  xxviii.  15;  Josh.  i.  5:  1  ('limn  xxriii 
appositeness  of  these  words  and  those  which  follow 
(verse  6)  will  be  seen  if  we  remember  the  trial*  which 
the  Hebrew  Christians  had  already  endured  (chap.  %. 
32—34).  It  is  very  probable  that  this  thought  aupplim 
the  link  of  connection  between  verses  5,  6.  aad  Tent  7. 

<6)  We  may  boldly  say.— Rather.  »o  that  aw  eey 
with  courage.  The  words  of  the  quotation  ( Ps.  ruin,  a) 
should  be  arranged  thus:  "The  Lord  is  bit  helper;  I 
will  not  fear :  what  shall  man  do  auto  me?" 

(7)  Which  have  the  rule.— Rather,  which  rm 
your  leaders  (verse  17,  24;  Acts  xv.  22'.  who  spake 
unto  you  the  word  of  God.  These  spiritual  guides  had 
been  removed  from  them  by  death. 

Whose  faith  follow.— Better,  and.  eontimmimtinj 
the  end  (or,  issue)  of  their  life,  imitate  their  faith. 
Their  Christian  life  and  course  Ja*.  iii.  13;  1  Pet.  i. 
15,  et  al),  had  been  known  by  the  Chun-h  .  thejr.  loo. 
have  obtained  a  good  report  "by  faith"  <taj. 
and  all  who  contemplate  the  blessed  issue  of  each  a  life 
will  be  strengthened  to  imitate  thrir  faith.  We  may 
well  suppose  tliat  some  had  died  a  martyre  death,  baa 
the  writer  seems  carefully  to  avoid  ■ 
sion  of  this  thought  ;  his  words  apply  to  all  wl 
ended  their  course  in  the  triumph  of  f.« 
recalls  a  striking  passage  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  chap. 
ii.  17—20;  especially  vers.-  17.  where  tho  ungodly  say  of 
the  righteous  man,  "  I*'t  tt*  ^<  ••  if  hie  worde  oe  tree, aad 
let  us  prove  what  shall  happen  in  th*  «<"'  "f  him." 

(8>  Jesus  Christ  the  same  .  .  .  Rather.  Jesus 
Christ  is  yesterday  tmd  t<>-d<ty  the  same ;  yea,  also  for 
ever.  Their  earlier  guides  hare  passed  away  (veree  7)  ; 
their  Lord  ami  Saviour  abides  the  sa 
who  is  the  subject  <»f  all  Christian  teaching  «  the  auae, 
therefore  (verse  9)  "be  not  carried  away  by divere 
teachings."    Thus,  this  verse  stands  connected   hot* 

with  wliat  pr d.-s  and  with  what  follows.      "  *«*«*- 

day"  carries  the  thought  hack  time  of ^he- 

teachers  now  no  more ;  what  the  Saviour  was  to  them. 
that  will  He  be  to  their  survivors.  The  whole  period 
since  He  "sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  God"  (chap,  x. 
12  13)  is  covered  bv  this  word.  What  He  wta  "Teeter- 
day  and  to-day"  He  will  be  for  erer.  (See  chap,  l 
11,  li) 
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The  Heart  establislied  by  Grace. 


HEBKEWS,   XIII. 


TJie  Reproach  of  Christ. 


M  Be  not  carried  about  with  divers  and 
strange  doctrines.  For  it  is  a  good 
tiling  that  the  heart  be  established  with 
grace ;  not  with  meats,  which  have  not 
profited  them  that  have  been  occupied 
therein.  (10>  We  have  an  altar,  whereof 
they  have  no  right  to  eat  which  serve 
the  tabernacle.     (11)  For  the  bodies  of 


those  beasts,  whose  blood  is  brought 
into  the  sanctuary  by  the  high  priest 
for  sin,  are  burned  without  the  camp. 
(12)  Wherefore  Jesus  also,  that  he  might 
sanctify  the  people  with  his  own  blood, 
suffered  without  the  gate,  (13)  Let  us 
go  forth  therefore  unto  him  without  the 
camp,  bearing   his   reproach.      (u>  Fcr 


(9)  Be  not  carried  about.— The  better  reading  of 
the  Greek  gives  a  meaning  somewhat  different,  Be  not 
curried  away  by  divers  and  strange  teachings.  The 
ordinary  reading  may  have  come  in  from  Eph.  iv.  14. 
The  "  teachings "  by  which  they  were  in  danger  of 
being  led  astray  were  various,  and  were  all  foreign  to 
the  one  true  word.  The  contrasts  expressed  in  the 
secoud  part  of  this  verse  and  in  verses  10,  11,  throw 
light  on  the  nature  and  source  of  the  erroneous  doctrine. 
Its  subject  was  not  "grace,"  but  "meats;"  its  pro- 
moters were  connected  with  those  who  serve  the 
Tabernacle.  Hence  the  writer  is  probably  speaking  of 
doctrines  and  practices  similar  to  those  censured  by 
St.  Paul  in  Col.  ii.  16—23.  (See  the  introductory 
Note  on  Rom.  xiv. ;  also  1  Tim.  iv.  3.)  In  chap.  ix.  10 
we  read  of  "  meats  and  drinks"  in  connection  with  the 
Law  of  Moses ;  here  the  divers  and  strange  teachings  " 
must  include  human  additions  to  that  Law  and  perver- 
sions of  its  spirit. 

With  grace ;  not  with  meats.— Better,  by  grace, 
not  by  meats.  Instead  of  being  "  carried  away  by 
strange  teachings,"  let  your  hearts  be  made  firm  and 
sure  by  grace.  As  the  whole  system  of  ceremonial 
observance  is  alluded  to  under  the  one  term  "  meats," 
so  the  blessings  of  the  Christian  faith  are  comprised 
under  "grace,"  a  word  used  throughout  this  Epistle 
with  peculiar  significance.  (See  especially  chaps,  x.  29; 
xii.  15,  28.)  One  human  system  of  teaching  will  but 
lead  on  to  another ;  grace  will  keep  the  heart  firm  in 
its  loyal  love  to  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  ever  "  the  same  " 
(verse  8). 

Which  have  not  profited.— Literally,  in  which 
they  that  walked  were  not  profited.  To  the  English 
reader  the  mode  of  expression  must  appear  peculiar ; 
in  the  Greek,  however,  there  is  little  or  no  incongruity, 
for  the  word  which  we  render  "walk"  is  used  most 
freely  to  denote  a  course  or  manner  of  life.  Comp. 
Eph.  ii.  10,  "  unto  good  works  which  God  hath  before 
ordained  that  we  should  walk  in  them."  Here  the 
meaning  is,  that  those  who  have  made  these  external 
observances  the  rule  of  their  life  have  failed  of  the 
profit  which  they  sought.     (Comp.  chap.  vii.  18,  19.) 

<ifl,  ii)  « We  need  not  such  profitless  teaching ;  we 
already  have  sustenance  which  is  'meat  indeed,'  by 
which  the  heart  is  established."  According  to  the  Law, 
the  priests  (they  who  "  serve  the  Tabernacle,"  see 
•chap.  viii.  5)  received  for  themselves  a  greater  or 
smaller  portion  of  the  animals  offered  as  peace-offerings 
and  trespass-off erings ;  in  some  cases,  also,  the  flesh 
of  the  sin-offerings  fell  to  their  lot  (Lev.  iv.,  v.,  vii., 
Kxiii.).  When  the  high  priest  presented  a  sin-offering 
on  his  own  behalf  (Lev.  iv.  3 — 12),  or  for  the  con- 
gregation (verses  13—21),  he  sprinkled  some  of  the 
blood  in  the  Holy  Place  in  front  of  the  veil ;  on  the 
Day  of  Atonement  alone  was  the  blood  taken  within 
the  veil  into  the  Most  Holy  Place.  In  the  case  of 
these  three  offerings  the  priest  received  no  part  of  the 
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animal  sacrificed  ;  certain  portions  were  burnt  ou  the 
altar  of  burnt-offering,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  was 
carried  forth  "without  the  camp,"  and  wholly  con- 
sumed by  fire.  Though  the  writer  here  speaks  of 
animals  whose  blood  is  brought  into  the  Holy  Place 
through  the  high  priest,  as  an  offering  for  sin,  it  is 
probable  that  (as  in  chaps,  v. — ix.)  he  has  in  thought  the 
Day  of  Atonement  only,  so  that  here  "the  Holy  Place  " 
bears  the  sense  of  the  "  Holiest  of  all."  (See  Note  on 
chap.  ix.  2.)  (It  will  be  noted  that  throughout  he 
uses  the  present  tense ;  see  the  same  Note).  For  us 
there  is  but  one  sacrifice  for  sin,  the  efficacy  of  which 
endures  for  ever  (chap.  x.  12) :  Jesus  entering  the 
Holiest  Place  for  us  in  virtue  of  His  own  sacrifice  has 
fulfilled  the  type  contained  in  the  high  priest's  sprink- 
ling of  the  blood.  But  whereas  those  priests  might 
not  eat  of  their  sin-offering,  to  us  greater  privilege  is 
given ;  we  feed  on  Him  who  was  slain  for  us.  whose 
flesh  waf  for  the  life  of  the  world  (John  vi.  51 — 56). 
We  then  (who  are  all  "  priests  unto  God  ")  "  have  an 
altar  of  which,"  on  the  very  principles  of  their  Law, 
"they  tbat  serve  the  Tabernacle  (see  chap.  viii.  5) 
have  no  right  to  eat."  The  stress  is  laid  on  the 
sacrifice,  of  which  we  eat,  not  upon  the  altar  itself. 
11  separately  interpreted,  the  altar  will  be  the  place  of 
sacrifice,  the  Cross. 

t12)  The  sin-offering  was  burned  without  the  camp. 
Jesus  who  in  all  other  points  fulfilled  the  law  of  atone- 
ment fulfilled  it  in  this  point  also,  in  that  He  suffered 
"  without  the  gate  "  (Matt,  xxvii.  32 ;  John  xix.  2< » . 
The  two  expressions  answer  to  one  another,  each 
denoting  that  which  lay  beyond  the  sacred  precincts, 
outside  the  special  dwelling-place  of  God's  people. 
"  The  people,"  see  chap.  ii.  17 ;  "  sanctify,"  chaps,  ii. 
11;  ix.  13;  x.  10. 

(13)  The  suffering  "  without  the  gate  "  was  a  symbol 
of  His  rejection  by  the  Jews.  All  who  would  be  His 
must  share  the  reproach  which  came  upon  Him,  who 
was  cast  out  by  His  people  and  crucified  (chap.  xi.  26 
they  also  must  go  forth  "without  the  camp,"  for- 
saking the  company  of  His  foes.  Each  one  must  for 
himself  make  choice  either  of  the  synagogue  or  of  the 
church  of  Christ ;  between  the  two  there  can  be  no 
fellowship. 

(14)  In  this  verse  there  seems  to  be  a  union  of  two 
thoughts :  (1)  We  are  free  to  go  forth  from  the  city 
so  long  held  sacred,  for  our  hopes  are  bound  up  with 
no  abiding  earthly  sanctuary.  (2)  We  may  not  shrink 
from  the  reproach  of  Christ  because  it  will  sever  us 
from  kindred  and  friends ;  for  by  the  very  profession  of 
our  faith  we  are  "  strangers  and  sojourners  "  (chap.  xi. 
13),  seeking  after  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  (chaps,  xi.  10; 
xii.  22).  How  impressive  are  these  words  when  read 
in  the  light  of  the  events  then  unlooked  for,  yet  so 
near  at  hand,  issuing  in  the  destruction  of  both  Temple 
and  city ! 

We  seek  one  to  come.— Eather,  ice  seek  after 
that  (city)  which  is  to  come. 


The  Sacrifice  of  Praise. 


HEBEEWS,   XIII. 


here  have  we  no  continuing  city,  but  we 
seek  one  to  come.0  <15>  By  him  there- 
fore let  us  offer  the  sacrifice  of  praise  to 
God  continually,  that  is,  the  fruit  of 
few  lips  giving  thanks  to1  his  name. 
<16)  But  to  do  good  and  to  communicate 
forget  not :  for  with  such  sacrifices 
God  is  well  pleased.  <17>  Obey  them 
that  have  the  rule  over2  you,  and 
submit  yourselves  :  for  they  watch  for 
your    souls,   as    they   that    must    give 


Prwgfor**. 


1  Gr.  confuting  to. 


2  Or,  guide. 


account,  that  they  may  do  it  wit  I, 
and  not  with  grid 
able  for  yon. 

<">  Pray  1 1  wetruatwe  have 

a  good  oonaefanaL  b  all 
things  willing  to  liv.-  h,,„-  93*-  «*"-» 
estly.  <w  Bat  I  beseech  MteutfewS 
you  the  rather"  to  do  this,  pr-> 
that  I  may  be  restored  to  you  the  sooner. 
<»>  Now  the  God  of  peace,  that  brought 
again  from  the  dead  our  Lord  Jesus, 


(15)  By  him.— Better,  through  Him.  Through  His 
sacrifice,  which  has  made  atonement,  we  are  hallowed 
(verse  12),  and  fitted  for  our  priestly  service  (1  Pet. 
ii.  5). 

Let  us  offer  the  sacrifice.— Rather,  let  us  offer 
up  a  sacrifice  of  praise  continually  tinto  God,  that  is, 
fruit  of  lips  making  confession  to  His  name.  The 
sacrifice  we  may  bring  is  that  symbolised  by  the  thank- 
offering  of  Lev.  vii.  12 — where  the  same  word  is  used. 
(See  Ps.  1. 14, 23.)  "We  will  render  the  fruit  of  our  lips" 
is  the  Greek  version  of  Hos.  xiv.  2 ;  the  Hebrew  text 
(as  we  have  it)  differs  in  expression  but  not  in  meaning, 
"We  will  render  our  lips  as  bullocks" — i.e.,  as  sacrifices. 
(Conip.  Ps.  cxix.  108;  Isa.  lvii.  19.)  The  fruit  is  borne 
by  lips  which  offer  thankful  acknowledgment  to  the 
name  of  God  (Ps.  cxiii.  1). 

(16)  And  yet  another  offering  may  we  bring :  with 
thankfulness  to  Him  must  be  joined  acts  of  well- 
doing to  men  ;  these,  too,  being  presented  as  sacrifices 
to  God. 

To  communicate — i.e.,  freely  to  impart  to  others. 
(See  Rom.  xii.  13;  xv.  26 ;  2  Cor.  ix.  13;  1  Tim.  vi.  18.) 

(!7)  The  present  section  of  the  chapter  begins  (verse 
7)  and  ends  (verse  17)  with  a  reference  to  the  rulers 
of  the  Church:  Remember  your  former  leaders,  and 
imitate  their  faith ;  obey  them  that  lead  you  now. 

Submit  yourselves. — Better,  yield  (to  them).  Be- 
sides fulfilling  their  injunctions,  be  ready  to  comply  with 
their  wishes  and  requests. 

For  they  watch. — The  Greek  is  emphatic  :  "  For 
it  is  they  that  watch  on  behalf  of  your  souls  as  having 
to  give  account." 

That  they  may  do  it. — Be  obedient  and  yielding 
to  them,  that  they  may  do  this  (may  watch  for  your 
souls)  with  joy  and  not  sighing  (or,  groaning),  for  this 
would  be  unprofitable  for  you ;  if  ye  so  live  that  they 
must  watch  over  you  with  grief,  this  will  both  weaken 
their  hands  and  bring  on  you  the  divine  displeasure. 
No  words  could  more  powerfully  present  to  members 
of  the  Church  the  motives  for  obedience  to  their 
spiritual  guides  ;  and  to  these  guides  themselves  the 
ideal  of  their  work  and  life,  as  men  who  are  keeping 
watch  for  souls,  either  with  rejoicing  or  with  mourning 
(Acts  xx.  31),  ever  mindful  of  the  account  they  must 
give  to  God  for  the  flock  which  He  entrusted  to  their 
care  (Ezek.  iii.  18 ;  xxxiii.  7 ;  xxxiv.  10 ;  1  Pet.  v.  4). 

(18>  The  following  verses — containing  personal  notices 
relating  to  the  writer  himself  and  his  readers  (verses  18, 
19,  22,  23),  a  prayer  on  their  behalf  (verses  20,  21),  a 
doxology  (verse  21),  and  brief  salutations  (verses  24,  25) 
— present  many  points  of  resemblance  to  the  concluding 
sections  in  some  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  The  first 
w  ords,  "  Pray  for  us,"  are  found  in  Col.  iv.  3 ;  1  Thess. 
v.  25 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  1.  That  the  writer  does  not  use 
the  plural  pronoun  of  himself  alone  appears  certain  from 


the  change  in  verse  19  ;  hut  it  is  i„,t  dear  w  briber  be 
is  associating  himself  with  the  ruler*  of  the  Church 
(mentioned  in  verse  17).  or  with  the  enmriOM  m 
labour  who  were  with  him  as  he  wrote. 

We  trust.— A  change  in  the  reading  of  the  Greek 
requires  the  translation  i  For  we  are  pertuaded  that  we 
have  a  good  conscience,  desiring  in  ah  thing*  to  nmiutt 
ourselves  well.  Some  prejudice  against  the  writer,  or 
some  mistrust  of  his  motives,  must  hare  existed  ia  the 
Church  ;  that  amongst  Hebrew  Christian*  a  dfrrfpfa  of 
St.  Paul  should  be  misrepresented  or  "■Uwifarorwd, 
can  cause  us  no  surprise.  But  whatever  ■nopirhr  might 
be  cherished  by  a  few.  the  next  verse  m  proof  that  be 
knew  himself  to  be  beloved  by  the  many. 

(19)  But  I  beseech  you.— Rather.  And  I  eafcorf 
you  the  more  (literally,  the  more  abundantly 
All  that  we  can  certainly  infer  from   thin  rrr». 
Introduction)  is  that  the  writer  had  formerly  been  asan. 
dated  with  those  whom  he  now  addresses,  and  that  be 
is  at  present  hindered  from  returning  to  then. 

(*>)  Now  the  God  of  peace.— See  Rom.  xx.  33; 
xvi.  20;  2  Cor.  xiii.  11  ;  Phil.  iv.  !<;  1  The*. 
2  Thess.  iii.  16.  In  almost  all  these  place*  there  fa 
something  in  the  context  suggestive  of  strife  or  turmoil 
to  be  brought  to  rest  by  "  the  God  of  peace."  Heecn 
we  may  well  believe  that  the  writer  here  ha*  in  thought 
thoee  divisions  of  thought  and  feeling  which  hare  been 
hinted  at  in  verses  17 — 19.  and  which  in  truth  were  xiw 
expression  of  the  deep-seated  mental  unrest  wbi< 
the  object  of  the  Epistle  to  reni' 

Our  Lord  Jesus. — As  in  chap,  ii  9,  iii  1 
the  name  is  introduced  after  the  description.  acenrrlint: 
to  the  order  of  the  Greek :  "  Now  the  God  of  pe». 
brought  up  from  the  dead  (Rom.  x.  7)  the  great  Shep- 
herd of  the  sheep,  by  the  blood  of  an  eternal  eoTenaat. 
our  Lord  Jesus  .  .  ."  Two  passage*  of  the  prnpMa 
have  contributed  to  the  language  of  Una  remarkable 
verse:  (1)  Isa.  lxiii.  11,  "Where  fa  He  tint  hroagwt 
them  up  out  of  the  sea  with  the  shepherds  of  His  flock  Y9 
Here  the  shepherds  are  no  doubt  Moses  and  Aaron 
(Ps.  lxxvii.  »)j  the  Greek  translation,  however,  hoe. 
"  Where  is  he  that  raised  up  ont  of  the  sea  the  sbepMm 
of  the  sheep  ?  "  Moses,  who  fad  I-nwl  through  'he  sea. 
was  brought  up  therefrom  in  mi  t he  "efcep- 

herd  "    of  his  people  Israel :    by  the  same  AlmtgM 
hand  the  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep  he*  bees  broarfct 
up  from  among  the  dead.      (2)  7*eb-  "   "•  *      J5 
thee  also,  by  the  blood  of  thy  covenant    I  ■TH»lt 
forth  thy  prisoners  out  of  the  pit  wherein  mm  **** 
In  other  words,  "  because  of  the  blood  wh^***tl7?* 
thy    covenant    (Ex.    xxiv.    8)    I    have     loleaof,^  tl 
prisoners."    As   in  the   former  case,  the  iiMomMiiniT 
between  the  words  in  the  LXX.  and  those  bere  used 
is  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  the  PMMff" ,*■•  '", llK 
writer's  thought.     In  (ie.f  in  virtue  of)  the  bleed  ot  an 
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The  Everlasting  Covenant. 


HEBKEWS,  XIII. 


Salutations. 


that  great  shepherd  of  the  sheep, 
through  the  blood  of  the  everlasting 
covenant,1  (2l)  make  you  perfect  in 
every  good  work  to  do  his  will,  work- 
ing2 in  you  that  which  is  well  pleasing 
in  his  sight,  through  Jesus  Christ;  to 
whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen. 
t22)  And  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  suffer 
the  word  of  exhortation :  for  I  have 
written  a  letter  unto  you  in  few  words. 


1  Or,  testament. 


2  Or,  doing. 


C23)  Know  ye  that  our  brother  Timothy 
is  set  at  liberty ;  with  whom,  if  he 
come  shortly,  I  will  see  you.  <24^  Salute 
all  them  that  have  the  rule  over  you, 
and  all  the  saints.  They  of  Italj 
salute  you.  (25)  Grace  be  with  you  all. 
Amen. 


^[  Written    to  the   Hebrews   from   Italy   by 
Timothy. 


eternal  covenant  (chap.  ix.  15 — 18)  God  has  raised  np 
the  Lord  Jesus.  The  covenant  was  ratified  by  His 
blood  ;  the  first  of  the  blessings  of  the  covenant,  and 
that  in  which  all  blessing  lay  included,  was  this,  that 
God  raised  Him  up  from  the  dead  to  be  "  the  great 
Shepherd  of  the  sheep."  If  these  prophetic  words  re- 
specting Him  who  brings  peace  to  the  world  (Zech.  ix. 
10,  et  al.),  were  in  the  writer's  mind,  how  natural  is  his 
appeal  to  the  God  of  peace.  It  has  been  often  observed 
that  this  is  the  only  passage  in  the  Epistle  in  which  we 
read  of  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  apart  from  His 
ascension ;  elsewhere  His  exaltation  is  contemplated  as 
one  act  (chap.  ii.  9,  et  al.).  It  is  not  certain  that  we 
have  an  exception  even  here,  for  though  the  meaning 
of  Rom.  x.  7  is  beyond  doubt,  the  words  may  in  this 
place  be  used  with  a  wider  meaning. 

(21)  Make  you  perfect.— To  "make  perfect"  is 
the  translation  of  two  different  words  in  this  Epistle. 
In  the  one,  which  is  of  frequent  occurrence  (chaps,  ii.  10 ; 
x.  1;  xii.  23,  et  al.),  "perfect"  stands  contrasted  with 
that  which  is  immature,  which  has  not  attained  its 
end  and  aim.  The  other,  which  is  used  here  (and  in 
a  somewhat  different  sense  in  chaps,  x.  5,  and  xi.  3), 
rather  conveys  the  thought  of  completeness,  complete 
equipment  or  preparation. 

Every  good  work.— The  best  authorities  read 
"every  good  thing;"  and  below,  substitute  " us "  for 
"  you." 

Working. — Literally,  doing,  or  making.  The  words 
of  Phil.  ii.  12,  13,  are  different,  but  the  general  thought 
is  the  same.  "  Well  pleasing  "  recalls  chaps,  xi.  5 ;  xii. 
28 ;  verse  16.     (Rom.  xii.  2 ;  Eph.  v.  10.) 

Through  Jesus  Christ.— That  is,  "working  in 
us  through  Jesus  Christ  that  which  is  well-pleasing  in 
His  sight,"  In  verse  20  (as  ki  chap.  ii.  9)  we  read  of 
the  exaltation  of  "  Jesus."  Here,  where  the  subject 
of  thought  is  the  lasting  mediation  of  our  High  Priest, 
the  writer  introduces  the  complete  name  "  Jesus  Christ." 
thus  preparing  for  the  doxofogy  which  follows.  That 
this  ascription  of  praise  is  addressed  to  our  Saviour  (as 
in  2  Tim.  iv.  18;  Rev.  i.  6;  2  Pet.  iii.  18),  it  seems 
hardly  possible  to  doubt. 

Glory— Rather,  the  glory.     (See  GaL  i.  5.) 

(22)  And  I  beseech  you.— Rather,  But  I  exhort 
you,  brethren,  bear  with  the  word  of  exhortation ;  for 
indeed  U  is  in  few  words  that  I  have  written  unto 
you.  How  fitly  the  whole  Epistle  may  be  spoken  of  as 
an  "  exhortation  "  is  obvious.  (See  Note  on  chap.  v.  11.) 
And  if  we  take  into  account  the  subjects  with  which 
the  writer  has  been  dealing,  we  shall  not  wonder  that  a 
Letter  which  might  have  been  read  to  the  assembled 


church  in  less  than  an  hour  should  be  described  as 
brief.     (Comp.  1  Pet,  v.  12.) 

(23)  It  is  clear  that  the  Hebrew  Christians  knew  of 
the  imprisonment  of  Timothy,  but  had  not  heard  the  news 
of  his  release.  In  2  Cor.  i.  1 ;  CoL  i.  1 ;  Phileni.  verse  1, 
Timothy  is  spoken  of  as  "  the  brother ;  "  in  1  Thess. 
iii.  2,  and  here,  as  "  our  brother  "  (for  the  word  "  our" 
printed  in  italics  in  the  Authorised  version,  belongs  to 
the  true  text).  With  him,  the  writer  adds,  "  if  he  come 
shortly  [sooner  than  the  date  at  which  he  himself  must 
depart],  I  will  see  you." 

(24)  That  have  the  rule  over  you.— Better, 
that  are  your  leaders  :  see  verses  7,  17. 

They  of  Italy  salute  you.— These  much  dis- 
cussed words  are  consistent  with  either  of  two  hypo- 
theses : — (1)  That  the  writer  is  in  Italy,  and  salutes 
"  the  Hebrews  "  in  the  name  of  the  Christians  of  Italy : 
(2)  That  the  writer  is  addressing  a  Church  of  Italy. 
and  sends  greeting  from  Christians  who  have  their  home 
in  Italy,  but  are  now  with  him.     (See  Introduction.) 

(25)  Grace  be  with  you  all.— This  brief  closing 
benediction  is  also  found  in  Titus  iii.  15,  and.  with  the 
omission  of  "  all,"  in  Col.  iv.  18;  1  Tim.  vi.  21  ;  2  Tim. 


[As  in  the  other  Epistles  the  subscription  is  destitute 
of  authority,  not  being  found  (in  the  form  given  al  >■ 
in  any  MS.  of  the  Epistle  earlier  than  the  ninth  century. 
No  ancient  MS.  contains  more  than  the  simple  notice. 
"  To  the  Hebrews,"  except  the  Alexandrian,  which  adds 
"  written  from  Rome."  The  mention  of  Rome  or  Italy 
is,  no  doubt,  due  to  verse  24.  It  is  possible  also  that 
verse  23  is  the  only  authority  for  the  reference  to 
Timothy  as  the  bearer  of  the  Epistle  :  for  an  ancient 
intei-pretation  understands  that  verse  to  speak,  not  of 
the  release  of  Timothy  from  captivity,  but  of  hi« 
departure  on  some  official  mission.] 
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[The  works  chiefly  used  have  been  the  commentaries 
on  the  Epistle  by  Bleek,  Delitzsch,  Hofmann,  Liinemann, 
Kurtz,  Bengel,  Ewald,  Alford,  Wordsworth,  McCauL 
and  Biesenthal ;  Westcott  On  the  Canon ;  Lightfoot's 
Clement;  Bleeps  Einleitung  in  das  N.  T.  (by 
Mangold);  Ewald's  GeschicJtte;  Davidson's  two  Intro- 
ductions to  the  New  Testament;  Reuss's  History  of 
Christian  Theology ;  Riehm's  special  work  on  the 
Doctrinal  System  of  this  Epistle;  Stanley's  Sermons 
and  Essays;  the  Commentaries  on  the  Psalms  by 
Delitzsch,  Perowne,  Jennings  and. Lowe ;  and  Carpzovs 
Sacrae  Exercitaliones.] 


THE    GENERAL    EPISTLE    OP 
JAMES. 


INTRODUCTION 

TO 

THE     GENEEAL     EPISTLE     OF 


tl.  The  Writer.— Questions  of  Identity. — "  James, 
A  servant  ( literally,  a  slave)  of  God  and  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ:"  this  is  all  the  direct  information  to  be 
learned  from  the  author  concerning  himself.  The  name 
James  was,  of  course,  a  favourite  with  the  Jews  under 
the  more  common  form  of  Jacob,  and  is  familiar  to  us 
~^k  studying  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  We 
read  there  of : — 

1.  James  the  son  of  Zebedee. 

2.  James  the  sou  of  Alphseus. 

3.  James  "  the  Lord's  brother." 

4.  James  the  son  of  Mary. 

5.  James  "  the  Less"  (or,  "  the  Little  "). 

6.  James  the  brother  of  Jude. 

7.  James  the  first  Bishop  of  Jerusalem. 

Is  it  possible  for  us  to  decide  between  so  many,  or 
even  feel  fairly  convinced  that  we  can  identify  one  of 
these  as  the  writer  of  our  Epistle  ?  To  reject  them  all, 
and  ascribe  it  to  another  James,  of  whom  no  further 
mention  is  made,  would  seem  to  be  the  addition  of 
fresh  and  needless  difficulty  to  a  problem  already 
sufficiently  obscure.  The  first  claimant  in  the  above 
list  may  be  dismissed  at  once,  from  the  fact  of  his  early 
death.  James  the  Great,  as  he  is  called,  the  brother  of 
John,  was  executed  by  Herod  Agrippa  I.  in  a.d.  44 
(Acts  xii.  2),  a  date  much  too  early  for  this  Letter ;  and 
no  tradition  or  opinion  worthy  of  consideration  has 
ever  attributed  it  to  him. 

The  next  inquiry  must  be  one  of  much  circumspec- 
tion, beset  as  it  is  with  thorns  of  controversy  :  in  fact, 
the  conflict  of  authorities  must  seem  well  nigh  hopeless 
to  an  ordinary  mind.  Apart  from  the  main  question, 
many  collateral  ones  have  arisen  to  embitter  the  dis- 
pute, and  by  no  means  the  last  word  has  been  said  on 
either  side.  If,  then,  an  attempt  be  here  made  to  arrive 
at  some  conclusion,  it  must  confessedly  be  with  much 
misgiving,  and  full  admission  of  the  almost  equal 
rguments  against  our  decision. 

By    comparing    St.   Paul's    description  concerning 

imbers  4  and  7  (above)  in  Gal.  i.  19  and  ii.  9 — 12,  it 

thought  he  must  be  referring  to  one  and  the  same 

ian;    let   that  be  granted,  therefore,  to  begin  with. 

re  may  identify  numbers  3  and  4  by  the  knowledge  that 

James  the  son  of  Mary  had  a  brother  called  Joses  (Matt. 

xxvii.  56),  and  so  also  had  James  "  the  Lord's  brother" 

(Matt.  xiii.  55) ;    and  further  we  may  consider  numbers 

3  and  6  identical,  because  each  was  brother  to  Jude 

( Mark  vi.  3 ;  Jude,  verse  1) ;  James  the  Little,  number  5, 

is  clearly  the  same  as  the  son  of  Mary,  number  4.  (Comp. 

Matt,  xxvii.  56  ;  Mark  xv.  40;  Luke  xxiv.  10.)     These 

might,  it  is  true,  be  coincidences  merely,  and,  when  we 

remember  the  frequency  of  Hebrew  names,  seem  in 


JAMES. 


sufficient  for  more  than  hypothesis;  but  wea... 

on  probability  only,  ami  not  to  uUi.lute  rina^naaitlir? 

Thus  far,  then,  numb  i 

one  and  the  same  person— th.  Apaatlt  Jamea,  and  he 

the  Lord's  brother;  the  claims  of  number  1  hare  been 

disposed  of;  those  of  numlxr  2.  the  Ml  ..f  Alpha**, 

remain.     The  question.  perhaps  the  greatest  of  mil.  i» 

whether  the  process  of  idenfihYation  ea  heetteeded 

further,  for  on  this  depgnds   largely   th-   issue  of  the 

dispute  with  regard  to  the  bntlir.ii  ..f  the   Iy.nl  and 

the  perpetual  virginity  of  His  mother. 

Further  Consideration  of  "the  Brethren  of  the  Lord." 
— We  have  no  need  in  the  present  instance  to  eater  oa 
the  war-path  of  this  theological  qtuirn-1.  There  see  aw 
an  intentional  silence  in  Holy  Writ  concerning  tha 
family  of  our  Saviour,  to  teach  us.  perhaps,  that  it 
stood  in  no  spiritually  ]>cculiar  position  nearer  to  Him 
than  we  may  be  ourselves,  and  to  romim! 
precious  words,  "  Whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  My 
Father  which  is  in  heaven,  the  same  is  My  brother, 
and  sister,  and  mother"  (Matt.  xii.  18 — 50).  Bearing 
this  in  mind,  and  with  thought*  of  peace  in  oar 
heart  for  those  who  truly — and  r.  differ  from 

us,  we  may  soon  learn  the  outlines  of  this  diarnafioa, 

The  terms  "brother"  and  "  brethren  "  meet  aa  so 
often  in  the  New  Testament,  as  applied  la  .Testw  Christ, 
that  we  can  hardly  pass  them  by.  Do  they  infer  the 
strict  and  actual  relationship,  or  one  merely  collateral  t 

1.  Uterine,  or  Bekridkm  Theory. — The  advocates  of 
the  natural  sense,  that  these  men  were  the  younger  aoaa 
of  Joseph  and  Mary,  urge  the  plain  meai 
Greek  word  adelphos,   i.e.,   "brotbe*,"  ami 
use  figuratively.     They  point,  moreover,  to  Matt 
and  suppose  from  it  the  birth  of  other  children  in  tha 
holy  family.     Those  who  shrink  from  snch  a  new  are 
charged  with  sentiment,  as  impugner*  of  marriage,  and 
even  with  ideas  more  or  less  Manichssan  eoneerning  the 
impurity  of  matter.    The  (ierman  commentator  Week. 
and  Dean  Alford  and  Dr.  Davidson  among  • 
contend  thus  for  the  actual  brotherhood,  maintaining 
the  theory  originally  propounded  by  HelTidiua.  a  writer 
of  the  fourth  century,  answered  by  the  great  Augustine. 
To  their  first  argument  we  may  answer  that  in  bora 
Scripture  there  are  fou-  herbond,  namely, 

of  blood,  of  tribe,  of  nation,  of  friendship,  and  the  threa 
last  of  these  will  all  apply  to  the  case  in  P«n*-    As  for 
the  view  based  on  Matt.  i.  25.  the  words,  either  in  %Mm 
Greek  tongue  or  our  own,  author: 
did  not  do  such  a  thing  until  the  .  I  ay  of  hi*  death 
does  not  (as  Bishop  Pear-«oii  has  ofcsanfad)  «ff* 
the  inference  that  he  did  it  then  or  afterwards;  aaa 
the  term  M  first-born  "  by  no  means  implies  a  »*«»d' 
even  in  our  present  use  of  language,  under  stellar 
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nrcumstances.  Above  all,  though,  it  is  confessedly  no 
argument,  there  is  the  feeling  alluded  to  by  Pearson 
and  others,  and  acquiesced  in  by  many,  that  there  could 
have  been  no  fresh  maternity  on  the  part  of 

"  Her  who  with  a  sweet  thanksgiving 
Took  in  tranquillity  what  God  might  bring ; 
Blessed  Him,  and  waited,  and  within  her  living 
Felt  the  arousal  of  a  Holy  Thing." 

"And  as  after  His  death  His  body  was  placed  in  a 
sepulchre  'wherein  never  man  before  was  laid,'  so  it 
seemed  fitting  that  the  womb  consecrated  by  His 
presence  should  not  henceforth  have  borne  anything  of 
man."  It  is  right,  however,  that  the  reader  should  be 
referred  to  the  excellent  Note  of  Professor  Plumptre  on 
Matt.  xii.  46,  where  the  question  is  carefully  discussed. 
2.  Agnatic,  or  Epiphanian  Theory. — A  second  class 
of  divines  are  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  Epi- 
phanius,  who  was  Bishop  of  Salamis,  in  Cyprus,  towards 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  and  no  mean  antagonist 
of  the  Helvidians.  At  the  head  of  their  modern  repre- 
sentatives, facile  princeps  for  scholarship  and  fairness, 
is  Canon  Lightfoot.  The  brethren  of  the  Lord  are 
said  to  be  the  sons  of  Joseph  by  a  former  wife,  i.e., 
before  his  espousal  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  are  rightly 
termed  adelphoi  accordingly.  Far  from  being  of 
the  number  of  the  Twelve,  they  were  believers  only 
after  Christ's  resurrection.  Thus;  then,  are  explained 
such  texts  as  Matt.  xii.  46,  Mark  iii.  31,  Luke  viii.  19, 
John  vii.  5.  By  this  supposition,  James  the  Lord's 
brother  must  be  a  distinct  person  from  James  the  son 
of  Alpheeus.  But  an  objection — nay,  "  the  one  which 
lias  been  hurled  at  the  Helvidian  theory  with  great 
force  .  .  .  and  fatal  effect " — is  strangely  thought  by 
Lightfoot  to  be  powerless  against  his  favourito  Epi- 
phanian  doctrine.  It  is  this :  our  Lord  on  the  cross 
commended  His  mother  to  St.  John :  "  Behold  thy 
mother,"  "  Behold  thy  son  "  (chap.  xix.  26,  27) ;  "and 
from  that  hour,"  we  are  told,  "  that  disciple  took  her  unto 
his  own  home."  If  the  Uterine  theory  be  right,  she 
had  at  least  four  sons  living  at  the  time.  "  Is  it  con- 
ceivable that  our  Lord  would  thus  have  snapped 
asunder  the  most  sacred  ties  of  natural  affection  ?  " 
Nor  could  the  fact  of  His  brethren's  unbelief  "  override 
the  paramount  duties  of  filial  piety ;  "  and  the  objection 
is  weakened  further  by  our  knowledge  that  within  a 
few  days  "  all  alike  are  converted  to  the  faith  of 
Christ :  yet  she,  their  mother,  living  in  the  same  city, 
and  joining  with  them  in  a  common  worship  (Acts  i.  14), 
is  consigned  to  the  care  of  a  stranger,  of  whose  house 
she  becomes  henceforth  an  inmate."  Now,  all  this 
argument,  forcible  and  fatal  as  it  unquestionably  is  to 
the  idea  of  real  and  full  relationship,  is  hardly  less  so 
against  that  of  step-sons.  For,  seeing  they  were  borne 
by  a  former  wife,  they  must  have  been  older  than 
Jesus ;  and,  on  the  deatli  of  Joseph,  the  eldest  would 
certainly  have  become  head  of  the  family,  in  full 
dominion  over  the  younger  children  and  the  widow 
herself,  and  with  chief  responsibility  for  their  protec- 
tion and  welfare.  The  custom  prevailed  under  Roman 
law  as  well  as  Jewish,  and  exists  in  the  East  still : 
being,  in  fact,  a  relic  of  immemorial  antiquity.  Nor  can 
we  conceive,  for  other  than  the  weightiest  reasons,  such 
as  immorality  or  crime,  that  our  Lord,  who  came  "  not 
to  destroy  the  Law,  but  to  fulfil,"  would  thus  openly  have 
set  one  of  its  firmest  obligations  aside.  It  seems  clear 
that  the  widowed  mother  watching  by  the  cross,  and 
soon  to  Ixj  childless  among  women,  with  the  sword  of 
soparalioii  piercing  to  and  through  her  own  soul  (Luke 
ii.  ;{•">),  had  none  to  care  for  her,  except  the  beloved  dis- 
ciple into  whose  charge  she  was  given  by  her  dying  Son. 


3.  Collateral,  or  Hieronymian  Theory. — There  remains 
one  proposition  more,  known,  from  the  name  of  its 
foremost  champion,  Jerome,  as  the  Hieronymian 
theory;  and  this,  on  the  whole,  presents  fewest  diffi- 
culties to  the  religious  mind.  The  sons  of  Alphseus  (or 
Cleopas  :  the  name  is  the  same  in  different  dialects) 
were  the  cousins  of  our  Lord,  their  mother  and  His 
being  sisters;  and  such  a  relationship  would  entirely 
justify  the  use  of  the  word  "  brethren."  The  balance  of 
evidence  seems  to  the  writer  of  these  Notes  to  incline 
towards  this  venerable  belief;  and,  identifying  "the 
son  of  Alphseus"  with  "the  brother  of  the  Lord,"  he 
considers  him  to  have  been  the  James  of  the  Epistle. 
Unless  this  solution  of  the  difficulty  be  allowed,  we  are 
committed  to  the  recognition  of  a  third  James  an 
Apostle,  and  one  so  called  in  only  a  secondary  sense. 
It  is  true  the  term  was  not  strictly  applied  to  the 
original  Twelve,  and  therefore  might  have  been  applied 
to  a  third  James  as  well  as  to  a  Barnabas ;  and  we  will 
further  admit  that,  if  James  were  one  of  the  unbelieving 
brethren  mentioned  in  John  vii.  5,  he  could  hardly  have 
been  the  early  convert  enrolled  by  our  Saviour  in  His 
apostolic  band :  though  Bishop  Wordsworth,  on  the 
contrary,  thinks  that  he,  like  Peter,  might  have  fallen 
away  for  a  time.  A  better  account  for  such  a  state- 
ment may  be  sought  in  the  reflection  that,  although  it 
is  recorded  "  neither  did  His  brethren  believe  in  Him.'' 
there  is  no  evidence  against  them  all ;  and  in  the 
absence  of  negative  proof  it  seems  safer — at  least,  not 
inconsistent  with  the  chai'ity  which  "hopeth  all  things" 
— to  think  of  James  and  Jude  as  happy  exceptions  to 
the  family  jealousy  and  mistrust. 

Again,  unless  we  consider  the  son  of  Alphseus  the 
brother  of  our  Lord,  in  the  tribal  sense  of  Jerome,  wa 
must  admit  the  existence  of  two  men,  strikingly  similar 
in  life  and  calling,  evidently  related,  each  with  a  mother 
named  Mary,  and  brethren  Joses  and  Jude;  and  to 
which  of  these  two,  if  they  were  not  one  and  the  same, 
can  the  Epistle  be  best  ascribed  ? 

Opinions  of  Theologians. — These  problems,  hard  as- 
suredly, seem  fairly  such  as  may  best  be  solved  by  the 
ingenuity  of  ancient  writers,  well  acquainted  with  con- 
temporary ideas.  The  opinions  of  modems,  such  as 
Lightfoot,  Bleek,  Alford,  and  Davidson,  are  grounded 
on  no  discovery  of  facts  hidden  from  theologians  who 
were  at  least  as  able  and  honest  as  themselves ;  and  the 
old  testimony  has  been  so  thoroughly  sifted  that,  until 
more  be  brought  forward,  we  had  better  remain  un- 
decided if  we  cannot  hold  a  conclusion  fortified  by  the 
consensus  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  John  the 
Eloquent,  in  the  Greek  Church ;  Jerome  and  Augustine, 
in  the  Latin;  Pearson,  Lardner,  Home,  Wordsworth, 
and  Ellicott  in  our  own ;  and  by  German  writers,  such 
as  Lampe,  Hug,  Meier,  and  Lange. 

Conclusion.  —  Thus  we  see  the  best  ecclesiastical 
authority  and  traditions  have  pretty  constantly  assigned 
the  authorship  of  the  catholic  Epistle  to  the  third 
name  on  our  list  (above),  and  identified  him  with  the 
second,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh,  in  accordance 
with  what  we  venture  to  affirm  is  the  plainest  path  out 
of  the  maze. 

Further  History  of  James. — So  much  externally ;  for 
internal  evidence  we  have  a  singular  agreement  between 
the  fervid  abrupt  style  of  the  Letter  and  the  charactei 
of  its  reputed  writer,  known  as  "  the  Just "  by  the  Jews, 
and  termed  bythem(in  honour,  not  reproach)  the  "Camel- 
kneed,"  from  his  long  and  frequent  devotions.  In  no 
way  conspicuous  amongst  the  disciples,  he  comes  into 
prominence  only  after  the  Resurrection ;  perhaps  that 
witness  to  the  Lord  Christ  was  specially  needed  in  his 
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rase  to  perfect  taith,  and  to  transform  the  silent  man  of 
prayer  into  the  strong  aud  fearless  leader  of  the  infant 
Church. 

As  the  first  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  we  find  him  (Acts 
XT.)  presiding  in  a  solemn  assembly  to  hear  the  mis- 
sionary reports  and  to  arrange  for  the  requirements 
of  Gentile  converts.  The  pastoral  letter  (Acts  xv. 
24 — 29)  may  be  compared  with  the  catholic  one  now 
before  us,  as  it  was  probably  written  by  the  same  hand. 
The  last  Scriptural  notice  of  James  is  "(Acts  xxi.  18)  on 
St.  Paul's  final  visit  to  the  Holy  City,  when,  again,  a 
synod  of  the  elders  seems  to  have  been  held.  A  Greek 
Christian  writer,  named  Hegesippus,  himself  a  convert 
from  Judaism,  tells  us  more  of  the  fate  of  this  "  bul- 
wark" of  the  fold.  Comparing  his  highly  artificial 
account  (preserved  for  us  in  the  history  of  Eusebius  : 
too  prolix  for  insertion  here)  with  the  narrative  in 
Josephus,  the  plain  truth  seems  that  James  the  Just 
was  hurled  from  a  pinnacle  of  the  Temple,  and  finally 
despatched  by  stoning,  as  a  believer  in  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  about  the  year  69,  immediately  before  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Roman  emperor  Vespasian. 
Josephus  (Ant.  xx.  9)  accuses  the  high  priest  Ananus, 
a  Sadducee,  of  the  judicial  murder,  and  declares  that 
the  "  most  equitable  of  the  citizens,  and  such  as  were 
the  most  uneasy  at  the  breach  of  the  laws,  disliked 
what  was  done,"  and  complained  to  King  Agrippa  and 
Albinus  the  procurator,  who,  in  consequence,  removed 
Ananus  from  his  office.  Many  authors,  ancient  and 
modern,  have  been  of  opinion  thai  the  martyrdom  of 
James  was  the  "  filling  up  of  the  sins  of  Jerusalem, 
and  made  its  cup  of  guilt  to  overflow." 

"  Though  the  mills  of  God  grind  slowly,  yet  they  grind  exceed- 
ing small : 

Though  with  patience  He  stands  waiting,  with  exactness 
grinds  He  all." 

II.  His  Epistle. — To  whom  written. — In  the  first 
and  chief  place,  James  unquestionably  wrote  to  his 
countrymen,  scattered  over  the  whole  earth,  though 
still  belonging .  to  their  twelve  trides.  But  in  no  sense 
can  the  Letter  be  looked  upon  as  an  appeal  to  un- 
believing Jews,  abounding  as  it  does  with  references  to 
Christian  doctrines  held,  and  Christian  works  to  be 
maintained,  by  those  who  had  "  the  faith  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."  That  the  majority  of  its  readers  would 
be  the  poor  and  meek  can  hardly  be  doubted,  if  we 
turn  to  such  passages  as  those  in  chap.  ii.  And  it 
would  seem  that  these  struggling  societies  of  humble 
Christians  were  in  a  danger  more  peculiar  to  the  poor — 
that  is,  of  envying  and  fawning  upon  the  rich  and  well- 
to-do  ;  forgetting  that  they  themselves  were  oppressed 
by  such,  dragged  before  judgment-seats,  and  exposed 
to  the  blasphemy  and  contempt  outpoured  by  un- 
believers on  the  "  Christian  "  name  (chap.  ii.  6,  7). 

Style  and  Character. — In  his  denunciation  of  the 
rich  defrauders,  James  breaks  out  into  a  fiery  eloquence 
worthy  of  an  ancient  prophet ;  the  tender  change  from 
rebuke  of  the  wrongers  to  comfort  for  the  wronged 
(chap.  v.  7,  8)  is  unsurpassed  in  the  whole  roll  of 
inspired  utterance  ;  and  in  condemnation  of  lust  (chap, 
iv.  1 — i),  pride  (chap.  iv.  5 — 10),  evil  speaking  (chap, 
iv.  11,  12),  and  all  worldliness  (chap.  iv.  13 — 17),  the 
fervour  and  righteous  indignation  of  the  Apostle  show 
of  themselves  the  manner  of  his  life  and  death :  for 
again,  as  with  God's  servant  of  old,  "  the  land  was  not 
able  to  bear  all  his  words  "  (Amos  vii.  10). 

Scope  and  Aim. — Nothing  can  be  clearer  and  simpler 
than  the  scope  and  aim  of  this  Letter ;  as  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  compared  with  the  rest  of  Matthew,  so 
this  exhortation  of  James  the  Just  (or  "the  "Wise,"  as  the 


Greeks  love  to  call  him)  stands  forth  mmm  Ha  fallow 
Epistles,  n  lovely  gospel  of  good  work*7of  OfeSSZ 
steadfastness  and  patience.  Soma tLejJC-TT 
fortunately,  blinds  l,y  their  own  partial  swwebmmta. 
of  one  Md,.  of  God's  truth,  have  nu*re*d  iu  cWi- 
and  found  therein  an  opposition  to  the  doctriae  of  8t 
£aul  Luther  even  could  go  so  far  a*  to  call  the 
JSpiatle  "worthless  as  one  of  straw."  Happily  later 
criticism  has  vindicated  the  t. ,,. hing  of  the'  brother  of 
the  Lord :  and  the  plainest  reader  may  learn  far  him- 
self  that  Paul  and  James  were  at  one,  infalHhly  Moved 
by  the  same  Spirit  of  the  living  God. 

State  of  Religious  Opinion  .— Judaism  and  Chris. 
tianity. —Lat  ns  recollect  a  little  more  fully  the  en*. 
dition  of  the  faith  among  thorn 

first  converted  from  Judaism.  With  them  the  ad. 
herence  to  outward  forms,  the  -• 
of  the  Law,  aud  other  like  barren  principles,  had 
a  belief,  which  displayed  itself  in  new  shape*  = 
sponding  with  their  altered  state  of  religion.  "  Whet*. 
ever,"  it  has  been  well  said.  "  Christ  ianity  did  not  effect 


a  complete  change  in  the  heart  the  old  .Jewish  spirit 
naturally  manifested  itself  in  the  professed  convert*. " 
It  was  what  our  Puritan  divines  quaintly,  bat  correctly. 
termed  "  the  Popery  of  the  human  heart."  The  souk 
that  had  trusted  wholly  and  entirely  in  wan  ifite  as  a  bars 
substitution  of  victims,  and  deliverance  from  an  indis- 
criminate vengeance,  now  clung  to  faith,  as  a  passive 
thing,  instead.  The  old  idol  had,  aa  it  were,  been  torn 
down  by  these  ardent  disciples  i  a  new  one  was  apraiasd 
to  the  vacant  niche;  faith  in  a  faith  became  the  Hading 
idea,  and  the  fight  which  was  in  them  turned  to  dark* 
ness,  the  breath  of  life  to  death. 

Affected  by  Oriental  Theories.  —  Bat  perhaps  a 
cause  of  this  confusion  is  to  be  found  ranch  farther 
afield.  The  Jewish  Church  had  become  largely  affected 
by  the  more  remote  Eastern  thought;  the  csj 
while  it  eradicated  utterly  all  wish  for  idolatry,  in- 
fluenced the  chosen  people  in  a  strange  and  ■■inched 
for  way.  The  power  of  the  mystical  speculations  of 
India,  more  especially  of  the  devout  followers  of 
Gotoma  Sakya  Muni,  now  known  as  Buddhists,  is  only 
beginning  to  be  rightly  pondered  by  Christian  scholars 
and  divines.  It  was  not  the  Persian  systems,  nor  the 
Chaldaean,  but  the  Hindu  (and  not  infrequently  work- 
ing through,  and  by  means  of.  them)  which  perpleisd 
anew  the  Oriental  mind.  Here  was,  doubtless,  the 
origin  ef  the  Essenes  and  other  offshoots  of  Judaism; 
and  even  in  the  Church  itself  similar  mischief  may  he 
traced  in  the  varying  forma  of  heresy  which  drove  bar 
almost  to  destruction.  The  ancient  theory  of  earnnes 
in  India  was  abandoned  by  the  Brahman*,  and  U 
place  faith  was  everywhere  pres< 
was  dependence  on  God ;  implicit  "  reliance  on 
made  up  for  all  deficiencies  in  other  respect*, 
no  attention  to  the  forms  of  religion  or  to  the  rule*  of 
morality  was  of  the  slightest  avail  without  this  aU- 
important  sentiment."  •  Precisely  the i  same  ***\* 
thought  seems  to  have  broken  on  the  Jewiab  Csmtc 
and  one  not  much  dissimilar,  we  know,  in  mtnr  WW 
has  changed  the  whole  set  of  religious  tendencies  in 
"Western  Europe. 

Denounced  accordingly.— It  seems,  then,  that  to  en 
plete  aversion  from   such   innovations.  James  wrote) 
what  he  did  of  moral  righteouaneae,  as ^  uynomn  * 
correct  belief ;  in  other  words,  contending  W*WP> 
of   the    heart   and    not    the    lips   alone;    wrtk  him 


•  See  Elphinstone's  India.  Vol  J.  Book  t  chsp.  tv- 
from  the  text-book  called  BhAffwsl  Git*. 
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Christianity  was  indeed  "  a  life,  and  not  a  mere  bundle 
of  dead  opinions."  "  Wilt  thou  know,  O  vain  man," 
pleads  the  impassioned  Apostle  (chap.  ii.  20,  21),  "  that 
faith  without  works  is  dead  ?  Was  not  Abraham  our 
father  justified  by  works  when  he  had  offered  Isaac  ?  " 
And  surely  here  we  catch  the  echoes  of  a  greater  than 
James,  who  answered  the  Jews  when  they  boasted  to 
Him  in  the  Temple,  "  Abraham  is  our  father,"  "  If  ye 
were  Abraham's  children  ye  would  do  the  works  of 
Abraham  "  (John  viii.  39).  His  "  faith,  working  by 
love,"  upheld  him  through  a  desolating  trial.  If  we 
look  at  the  motive,  he  was  justified  by  faith ;  if  we  look 
at  the  result,  he  was  justified  by  works.  No  less  a 
faith  than  Abraham's  could  have  wrought  thus  mightily 
before  the  face  of  heaven,  or  can  so  take  the  kingdom 
thereof  by  violence  still ;  and  the  theology  which  could 
discern  opposition  in  the  plain  declarations  of  God's 
word  herein  is  fit  only  for  the  dust  that  has  buried  its 
volumes  on  forgotten  shelves. 

"  Who  are  we  that  with  restless  feet. 

And  grudging  eyes  unpurged  and  dim. 
Among  the  earthly  shadows  beat, 
And  seek  to  question  Him?" 

Date  of  the  Epistle. — The  Epistle  has  been  called 
u  general " — that  is,  "  universal " — chiefly  because  it  was 
addressed  to  no  body  of  believers  in  one  place  in  par- 
ticular. The  absence  of  all  allusion  to  Gentile  converts 
fairly  proves  an  earlier  date  than  the  circular  letter 
preserved  in  Acts  xv.  24 — 29,  that  is,  somewhere  about 
the  year  a.d.  44.  And,  if  such  be  correct,  we  must 
look  on  this  as  one  of  the  oldest  writings  in  the  canon 
of  the  New  Testament. 

Genuineness  and  Canonicity. — It  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  known  at  first  to  all  the  early  Church,  no 
direct  quotation  being  found  till  the  time  of  Origen, 
though  indirect  references  may  be  traced  in  the 
Apostolic  Fathers.  In  the  lists  of  sacred  books  uni- 
versally acknowledged,  or  the  contrary,  drawn  up  by 
Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Csesarea  (in  Palestine),  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  the  Epistle  of  James 
is  amongst  the  latter — the  "  antilegomena,"  or  "  those 
spoken  against,"  along  with  the  Epistles  of  Jude, 
2  Peter,  and  2  and  3  John.  The  uncertainty  was  with 
regard  to  its  author ;  little  doubt  ever  being  felt  con- 
cerning its  inspiration.  The  great  Greek  Fathers  of 
the  fourth  century  all  quote  it  as  canonical,  and  are 
supported  by  the  Latin.  Some  of  the  divines  of  the 
Reformation,  however,  mistrusted  it,  chiefly  on  account 
of  internal  and  doctrinal  evidence ;  and,  of  course,  the 
German  rationalists  have  eagerly  attacked  the  Epistle 
from  such  a  ground  of  advantage.  But  it  has  thus  far 
well  survived  the  storms  of  controversy,  and  will  as 
surely  remain  unharmed,  to  be  the  help  and  delight  of 
the  patient  souls  who  trust  still  that  "  the  coming  of 
the  Lord  draweth  nigh." 

"  Hora  no vissima.  tempora  pessima  sunt,  vigilemus ; 
Ecce  minaciter  imminet.  Arbiter  Ille  supremus  : 
Imminet,  imminet,  ut  mala  terminet,  eequa  coronet, 
Recta  remuneret,  anxia  liberet,  sethera  donet." 

So  wrote  Bernard  of  Morlaix,  seven  hundred  years 
ago,  with  the  words  of  James  (chap.  v.  8)  above  quoted 
m  his  heart.  It  were  well  to  grave  them  on  our  own  : 
"For  yet  a  little  while,  and  he  that  shall  come  will 
come,  and  will  not  tarry  "  (Heb.  x.  37).  The  free  trans- 
lation appended  is  the  familiar  one,  by  Dr.  Neale : — 

"  The  world  is  very  evil :  the  times  are  waxing  late ; 
Be  sober,  and  keep  vigil ;  the  Judge  is  at  the  gate : 
The  Judge  that  comes  in  mercy,  the  Judge  that  comes  with 

might, 
To  terminate  the  evil  to  diadem  the  right." 


Analysis  of  Contents. 
The  Salutation  (chap.  i.  1). 

I.  Appeals  on  behalf  of— 

(i.)  1.  Patience  (chap.  i.  2 — i). 

2.  Prayer  for  wisdom  :  to  be  asked  in  faith 

(chap.  i.  5 — 8). 

3.  Lowly-mindedness  (chap.  i.  9 — 11). 
(ii.)  a-  Endurance  (chap.  i.  12 — 15). 

p.  Because    of    God's   goodness  (chap.   L, 
16—18). 
(iii.)  1.  Meekness  (chap.  i.  17 — 21). 

2.  Self-knowledge  (chap.  i.  22—25). 

3.  Practical  religion  (chap.  i.  26,  27). 

II.  Rebukes  on  account  of— 

(i.)  a.  Respect  for  persons  (chap.  ii.  1 — 9). 
j8.  Because  leading  to  a  violation  of  law 
(chap.  ii.  10,  11). 
(ii.)  Faith  without  works  (chap.  ii.  14 — 26). 
o.  Example  of  Abraham  (chap.  ii.  21 — 24). 
£.  Example  of  Rahab  (chap.  ii.  25). 
y.  Summary  (chap.  ii.  26). 
(iii.)  Censoriousness    and    sins    of    the  tongue 
(chap.  iii.). 
a.  Warnings  and  examples  against  (chap.  iii. 

5—12). 
/3.  Exhortations  to  gentleness,  or  silence  (chap, 
iii.  13—18). 
(iv.)  1.  o.  Lust  (chap.  iv.  1 — 4). 
£.  Pride  (chap.  iv.  5 — 10). 

2.  Evil  speaking  (chap.  iv.  11,  12). 

3.  o.  Worldliness  (chap.  iv.  13—17). 
£.  Trust  in  riches  (chap.  v.  1 — 6). 

UT.  Conclusion. 

(i.)  Exhortation  to  patience  (chap.  v.  7 — 11). 
(ii.)  Caution  against  swearing  (chap.  v.  12). 
(iii.)  Advice  of  divers  kinds : — 

o.   1.  To  the  sorrowful  (chap.  v.  13). 

2.  To  the  joyful  (chap.  v.  13). 

3.  To  the  sick  and  suffering  (chap.  v. 

14,  15). 
/3.  1.  Concerning  confession  (chap.  v.  16); 

2.  Concerning    prayer  :    example    of 

Elias  (chap.  v.  17,  18). 

3.  Concerning    conversion   (chap.   v. 

19,  20). 

[References. — Much  abler  and  fuller  treatment  of  the 
subject  may  be  read  in  the  following  books,  to  all  of 
which,  and  to  many  others  by  way  of  reference,  the 
writer  of  these  Notes  is  under  much  obligation : — 

Alford's  Greek  Testament,  with  a  Critically-revised 
Text.     Yol.  IV.     Rivingtons,  1871. 

Bleek's  Introduction  to  the  Neiv  Testament.  (Trans- 
lated by  Urwick.)     Vol.  II.    T.  &  T.  Clark,  1874. 

Davidson's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament. 
Vol.  III.    Bagster,  1851. 

Home's  Introduction  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Vol. 
IV.   Twelfth  Edition.   ByTregelles.    Longmans,  1869. 

Lightfoot  on  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Galatians: 
Dissertation  II.,  The  Brethren  of  the  Lord.  Macmillan, 
1869. 

Meyrick's  articles  on  "  James  "  and  "  The  General 
Epistle  of  James,"  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 
Vol.1.     Murray,  1863. 

Wordsworth's  New  Testament,  with  Introductions 
and  Notes,  The  General  Epistles,  &c.  Rivingtons. 
1872.] 
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CHAPTER  I.— d)  James,  a   servant 
The  °f  God   and  of  the  Lord 


A.D.  clr.  60. 


Chap.i.  1. 
salutation. 


Jesus  Christ,  to  the  twelve 


(!)  James,  a  servant  (or  slave,  or  bondservant) 
of  God  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.— Bound 
to  Him,  i.e.,  in  devotion  and  love.  In  like  manner, 
St.  Paul  (Rom.  i.  1,  et  seq.),  St.  Peter  (2  Pet.  i.  1),  and 
St.  Jude  brother  of  James  (verse  1),  begin  their  Letters. 
The  writer  of  this  has  been  identified  (see  Introduction, 
ante,  p.  352  )  with  James  the  Just,  first  bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  brother  of  our  Lord. 

To  the  twelve  tribes  which  are  scattered 
abroad.  —  Or,  to  the  twelve  tribes  in  the  disper- 
sion. To  these  remnants  of  the  house  of  Israel, 
whose  "casting  away"  (Rom.  xi.  15)  was  leading  to 
the  "reconciling  of  the  world;"  whose  "fall"  had 
been  the  cause  of  its  "riches;  "  "  and  the  diminishing 
of  them  the  riches  of  the  Gentiles"  (verse  12). 
Scattered  abroad  indeed  they  were,  "  a  by-word  among 
all  nations "  (Deut.  xxviii.  37),  "  a  curse  and  an  as- 
tonishment "  ( Jer.  xxix.  18)  wherever  the  Lord  had 
driven  them.  But  there  is  something  figurative,  and 
perhaps  prophetic,  in  the  number  twelve.  Strictly 
speaking,  at  the  time  this  Epistle  was  written,  Jndah 
and  Benjamin,  in  great  measure,  were  returned  to  the 
Holy  Land  from  their  captivity,  though  numbers  of 
both  tribes  were  living  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
chiefly  engaged,  as  at  the  present  day,  in  commerce. 
The  remaining  ten  had  lost  their  tribal  distinctions,  and 
have  now  perished  from  all  historical  record,  though  it 
is  still  one  of  the  fancies  of  certain  writers,  rather  pious 
than  learned,  to  discover  traces  of  them  in  the  abori- 
gines of  America,  Polynesia,  and  almost  everywhere  else ; 
most  ethnologically  improbable  of  all,  in  the  Teutonic 
nations,  and  our  own  families  thereof.  But  long  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  and  even  the 
preaching  of  Christianity,  Jewish  colonists  were  found 
in  Europe  as  well  as  Asia.  "  Even  where  they  suffered 
most,  through  their  own  turbulent  disposition,  or  the 
enmity  of  their  neighbours,  they  sprang  again  from  the 
same  undying  stock,  however  it  might  be  hewn  by  the 
sword  or  seared  by  the  fire.  Massacre  seemed  to  have 
no  effect  in  thinning  their  ranks,  and,  like  their  fore- 
fathers in  Egypt,  they  still  multiplied  under  the  most 
cruel  oppression."  (See  Milman's  History  of  the  Jews, 
vol.  i.,  p.  449,  et  seq.)  While  the  Temple  stood  these 
scattered  settlements  were  colonies  of  a  nation,  bound 
together  by  varied  ties  and  sympathies,  but  ruled  in 
the  East  by  a  Rabbi  called  the  Prince  of  the  Captivity, 
and  in  the  West  by  the  Patriarch  of  Tiberias,  who, 
curiously,  had  his  seat  in  that  Gentile  city  of  Palestine. 
The  fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  end  therewith  of  national 
existence,  rather  added  to  than  detracted  from  the 
authority  of   these  strange  governments;    the  latter 


tribes    which    are     scattered    abroad, 
greeting. 

W  My  brethren,  count  it  all  joy  when 


ceased  only  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
while  the  former  continued,  it  is  said,  in  the  royal  Kan 
of  David,  until  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  after 
which  the  dominion  passed  wholly  into  the  hawk  of  the 
Rabbinical  aristocracy,  from  whom  it  has  come  dowa 
to  the  present  day.  The  phrwe  "  in  the  «*wytittwi  * 
was  common  in  the  time  of  oar  Lord ;  the  Jews  won- 
dered  whether  He  would  "go  onto  the  dbfwioa 
amongst  the  Gentiles  "  (John  vii.  35,  and  aw  Hot* 
there). 

(2-27)  Immediately  after  the  salutation,  and  with  more 
or  less  a  play  upon  the  word  which  w.  • 
ing"  ("  rejoice, "  verse  1;  "  count  it  all  joy,"  vena  2) 
there  follow  appeals  on  behalf  of  patience,  endaiaace, 
and  meekness. 

(2)  Count  it  all  joy  when  ye  fall  into  divera 
temptations.— Better.  Account  it  all  joy  vrkennrr  y* 
fall  into  divers  temptation* — i.e.,  trials ;  bat  even  with 
this  more  exact  rendering  of  the  text,  how  eaa  we. 
poor  frail  creatures  of  earth,  it  may  well  be  asked. 
feel  any  joy  under  such?  Do  we  not  pray  in  oa? 
Saviour's  words,  "Lead  as  not  into  temptation"? 
(See  Matt.  vi.  13,  and  Note  there.)  Yet  a  little  eon- 
sideration  will  open  out  the  teaching  of  Holy  Scrip- 
tare  very  plainly.  The  Apostle  bare  u  following  the 
same  line  of  thought  as  that  expreaaed  in  Hen.  » 
14.  By  use  (or  habit,  more  properly)  oar  eeaeaa  uuy 
be  exercised  to  the  discernment  of  good  and  eviL  Tb» 
grace  of  God  given  to  the  soul  in  ea|>able  of  growth  and 
enlargement,  like  the  powers  of  body  and  nin 
either  be  unemployed,  weakness  moat  supervene,  and 
eventually  decay  and  death.  And  just  aa  the  veteran  who 
has  proved  his  armour  well,  and  learned  to  fare  habitual 
danger  as  a  duty,  is  mor»>  trustworthy  than  a  raw  re. 
emit,  however  large  of  limb  and  atont  of  heart,  ao  with 
the  Christian  soldier.  He  must  learn  to  -  endure  bard- 
ness  "  (2  Tim.  ii.  3),  and  bear  meekly  and  even  gkdly 
all  the  trials  which  are  to  strengthen  him  for  the  holy 
war.  Innocence  is  a  grace  indeed,  and  yet  there  ia  a 
higher  stage  of  the  same  virtue,  via,  the  P^JT  W"*J 
has  been  won  by  long  and  often  bitter  eoaP»>  wBI 
the  thousand  suggestions  of  evil  from  without,  stirring 
up  the  natural  impurity  within.  Temptation  b  aetata. 
"You  cannot,"  says  the  old  German  divine,  "prevent 
the  birds  flying  over  your  head,  but  yon  eaa  1 
making  nests  in  your  hair;,•  and  the  aonl  ,^iUm 
over  some  such  trying  onset  is  by  that  very  UUi»|a 
stronger  and  better  able  to  ^rgotf*  ■"*  ■"■"£ 
The  act  of  virtue  has,  in  truth,  helped  to  build  ap  tne 
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ye  fall  into  divers  temptations ;  <3)  know- 
ing  this,  that  the  trying  of 
SaPaPpeaf^4n  your  faith  worketh  pa- 
behaif  of  pa-  tience.  (4>  Bnt  let  patience 
tience.  have  her  perfect  work,  that 

ye  may  be  perfect  and  entire,  wanting 
nothing. 


JAjMLES,    I.  and  of  Prayer  for  Wisdom. 

W  If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  hiin 
ask  of  God,  that  giveth  to 
all  men  liberally,  and  up-  win"  tiTbe 
braideth  not ;  and  it  shall  prayed  for  in 
be  given  him.  <6)  But  let  faith' 
him  ask  in  faith,  nothing  wavering.  For 
he  that  wavereth  is  like  a  wave  of  the 


habit,  from  which,  when  it  is  perfected,  a  happy  life 
cannot  fail  to  spring.  The  interpretation  of  our  Lord's 
prayer  is  rather  the  cry  for  help  to  God  our  Father  in 
the  trial,  than  for  actual  escape  from  it :  Lead  us  not, 
i.e.,  where  we  in  our  free  will  may  choose  the  wrong 
and  perish.  And  there  is  a  strangely  sweet  joy  to  be 
snatched-  from  the  most  grievous  temptation  in  the 
remembrance  that  "  God  is  faithful,  who  will  not  suffer 
you  to  be  tempted  above  that  ye  are  able ;  but  will 
with  the  temptation  also  make  a  way  to  escape,  that  ye 
may  be  able  to  bear  it  "  (1  Cor.  x.  13). 

ffl  Knowing  this,  that  the  trying  of  your 
faith  worketh  patience. — And  this  verse  confirms 
our  view  of  the  preceding  one ;  the  habit  of  patience  is 
to  be  the  blessed  result  of  all  the  weary  effort  under 
God's  probation.  James  the  Wise  had  learned  it  long 
and  painfully,  and  he  returns  to  his  exhortation  of  it 
again,  especially  in  chap.  v.  7 — 11  (which  see). 

(*)  Let  patience  have  her  perfect  work.— Do 
not  think  the  grace  will  come  to  its  full  beauty 
in  an  hour.  Emotion  and  sentiment  may  have  their 
place  in  the  beginning  of  a  Christian  career,  but  the 
end  thereof  is  not  yet.  Until  the  soul  be  quite  un- 
moved by  any  attack  of  Satan,  the  work  cannot  be 
deemed  "  perfect."  The  doctrine  is  not  mere  quietism, 
much  less  one  of  apathy,  but  rather  this,  that  the 
conscious  strength  of  patient  trust  in  God  is  able  to 
say  at  all  times  (comp.  Ps.  lxiii.  8) — 

"  Mj-  soul  hath  followed  hard  on  Thee  ; 
Thy  right  hand  hath  upholden  me." 

And  if  in  this  patience  we  can  learn  to  possess  our 
souls  (Luke  xxi.  19)  the  perfect  work  of  God  will  be 
wrought  within  us. 

That  ye  may  be  perfect  and  entire  (or,  com- 
plete).— A  special  proof  herein  for  religious  people 
may  be  taken  with  regard  to  temper.  Few  trials  are 
harder ;  and  sweetness  of  disposition  often  melts  away 
from  physical  causes,  such  as  ill-health  or  fatigue. 
But  the  great  test  remains ;  and  it  is  one  which  the 
world  will  ever  apply  with  scorn  to  the  nominally 
Christian,  refusing  to  admit  the  claims  of  saihtliness 
on  the  part  of  any  whose  religion  is  not  of  the  house- 
hold as  well  as  the  Church.  The  entirety  and  com- 
pleteness of  the  life  hidden  with  Christ  in  God  (Col. 
iii.  3)  are  manifested  most  by  self-restraint. 

Wanting  nothing.— The  older  version,  "lacking," 
found  in  Tvudale,  Cranmer,  and  the  Genevan  Bible 
seems  decidedly  better.  Here  is  no  wish  that  the 
faithful  should  be  free  from  care,  heeding  nothing; 
but  rather  that  their  whole  lives  might  be  without 
fault  or  flaw ;  a  perfect  sacrifice,  as  it  were,  offered  up 
to  God.  And  this  idea  is  confirmed  by  reflecting  on 
the  original  meaning  of  the  word  translated  "  entire  " 
above  in  the  Authorised  version= complete,  i.e.,  as  an 
offering,  with  no  blemish. 

<5>  If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom— The  Apostle 
passes  on  to  the  thought  of  heavenly  wisdom ;  not  the 
knowledge  of  the  deep  things  of  God,  but  that  which 
is  able  to  make  us  wise  unto  our  latter  end  (Prov.  xix. 


20).  Few  may  be  able,  save  in  self-conceit,  to  say 
with  Isaiah  (chap.  1.  4),  "  The  Lord  God  hath  given  me 
the  tongue  of  the  learned ;  "  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  wisest  and  most  gifted  of  men  may  truly  be 
wanting  in  the  wisdom  descending  from  above. 

Let  him  ask  of  God. — But  whoever,  learned  or 
unlearned,  feels  in  his  heart  the  need  of  the  knowledge 
of  God,  since  to  know  Him  "is  eternal  life"  (John 
xvii.  3),  "  let  him  ask  "  for  it  in  all  purity  of  intention, 
simply,  i.e.,  for  His  honour  and  service,  "and  it  shall 
be  given  him." 

That  giveth  to  all  men  liberally,  and  up- 
braideth  not. — "  Liberally  "  had  better,  perhaps,  be 
changed  to  simply — i.e.,  God  gives  fully  and  directly, 
and  reproaclieth  (or,  "  upbraideth  ")  not  the  utterance  of 
such  a  prayer,  in  no  way  detracting  from  the  gracious- 
ness  of  His  gifts.  How  wide  the  difference  from  any 
generosity  of  man  !  "  Yea,"  wrote  Dante,  in  exile  at 
Yerona, 

"...  thou  shalt  learn  how  salt  his  food,  who  fares 
Upon  another's  bread, — how  steep  his  path, 
Who  treadeth  up  and  down  another's  stairs." 

"The  fool,"  said  the  wise  son  of  Sirach,  "giveth 
little,  and  upbraideth  much  .  .  .,  and  is  hated  of  God 
and  man  "  (Ecclus.  xx.  15). 

(6)  But  let  him  ask  in  faith,  nothing  waver- 
ing.— Surely  this  verse  alone  would  redeem  the  Apostle 
from  the  charge  of  slighting  the  claims  of  faith.  It 
is  here  put  in  the  very  forefront  of  necessity ;  without 
it  all  prayer  is  useless.     And  mark  the  addition — 

Nothing  wavering. — Or,  doubting  nothing :  re- 
echoing the  words  of  our  Saviour  to  the  wondering 
disciples,  as  they  gazed  at  the  withered  fig-tree  on  the 
road  to  Bethany  (Matt.  xxi.  21).  This  "  doubting  "  is 
the  halting  between  belief  and  unbelief,  with  inclina- 
tion towards  .the  latter.  But  it  may  be  asked  by  some 
one,  whence  and  how  is  an  unhesitating  faith  to  be 
gained  ?  And  the  reply  to  this  will  solve  all  similar 
questions  :  faith,  in  its  first  sense,  is  the  direct  gift  of 
God;  but  it  must  be  tended  and  used  with  love  and 
zeal,  or  its  precious  faculties  will  soon  be  gone.  In  the 
hour  of  some  besetting  thought  of  unbelief  "  the  shield 
of  faith "  will  "  quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the 
wicked  "  (Eph.  vi.  16),  but  th?t  shield  must  be  lifted 
up,  as  it  were,  in  an  act  of  faith.  "  There  is  no  God — 
at  least,  to  care  for  me,"  may  be  the  hopeless  cry, 
responsive  to  a  cruel  wound  of  the  enemy.  Let  the 
battle-hymn  of  the  Christian  make  quick  answer,  "  I 
believe  in  God;"  and  often,  with  that  very  effort,  ilia 
assault  will  cease  for  awhile.  Further,  let  us  take 
comfort  in  the  thought  that  intellectual  is  not  moral 
doubt :  the  unorthodox  are  not  as  the  adulterous. 
Nevertheless,  intellectual  doubt  may  spring  from  an 
evil  habit  of  carping  criticism  and  self -opinion,  for  the 
foundation  of  which,  in  so  far  as  a  man  himself  has 
been  either  the  wilful  or  the  careless  cause,  he  must 
bear  the  curse  of  its  results. 

For  he  that  wavereth  (or,  doubteth)  is  like  a 
wave  of  the  sea  driven  with  the  wind  and 
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sea  driven  with  the  wind  and  tossed.       J  0r.  don/. 
<7>  For  let  not  that  man  think  that  he 
shall  receive   any  thing   of  the   Lord. 
<8)  A  double   minded  man  is  unstable 
in  all  his  ways. 

(9)  Let  the  brother  of  low  degree  re- 


OflowlinemofJ/imL 

joice1  in  that  he  is  exalted:  <w>  bot  the 
rich,  in  that  ho  is  made  q^ 
low :  because  as  the  flower  lowly. 

of  the  grass  In-  .shall  pass  "fadwtn— ■ 
away.     <»>  For  the  sun  is  no  sooner 
risen    with    a    burning    heat,    bu 


tossed. — Doubteth  is  preferable  to  "  wavereth  " ;  there 
is  no  play  on  the  Greek  words,  as  in  the  English  text — 
"  wavereth  "  and  "  wave."  Like  storm-beaten  sailors, 
the  doubtful  are  "  carried "  up  to  heaven  and  down 
again  to  the  deep ;  their  soul  melteth  away  because  of 
the  trouble  (Ps.  cvii.  26).  And  who  can  describe  the 
terror,  even  of  the  faithful,  in  those  hours  of  darkness 
when  the  face  of  the  Lord  is  hidden;  when,  as  with 
the  disciples  of  old,  the  ship  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
sea,  tossed  with  the  bitter  waves.  Nevertheless,  the 
raging  wind  will  clear  the  heavens  soon  from  clouds, 
and  by  the  radiance  of  the  peaceful  moon  we  too 
may  behold  our  Helper  near — the  Lord  Jesus  walking 
on  the  sea — and  if  He  come  into  the  ship  the  storm 
must  cease. 

(7)  Once  more  the  Apostle  warns  the  doubtful, 
holding  out  no  hope  of  help  until  the  wavering  mind 
be  fixed  on  God. 

(8)  The  eighth  verse  had  better  be  joined  with  the 
seventh,  and  punctuated  thus : — Let  not  that  man 
think  he  shall  receive  anything  of  the  Lord  : — double- 
minded,  unstable  in  all  his  ways.  The  reason  why  he 
can  obtain  nothing  is  because  he  is  a  man  of  two  minds, 
and  by  consequence  uncertain  in  his  ways.  The  words, 
apparently  are  those  of  a  proverb.  It  is  useless  to 
have,  as  it  were,  two  hearts,  one  lifted  up  to  God,  the 
other  turned  away.  "  Come  not  unto  Him  with  a 
double  heart "  (Ecclus.  i.  28  ;  and  comp.  Matt.  vi.  24). 

(9—11)  Lowly-mindedness  is  the  subject  of  the  next 
paragraph.  There  is  wide  misapprehension  of  our  state  of 
trial :  the  poor  and  humble  are  apt  to  forget  the  honour 
thus  vouchsafed  to  them,  worthier  in  truth  than  the 
wealth  of  this  world,  which  quickly  fades  away ;  and 
the  rich  and  noble  are  often  unmindful  of  the  true 
source  of  their  dignity,  and  that  "unto  whomsoever 
much  is  given,  of  him  shall  be  much  required  "  (Luke 
xii.  48). 

0)  Let  the  brother  of  low  degree  rejoice  in 
that  he  is  exalted  (or,  better,  in  his  exaltation). — 
There  is  no  praise  from  the  plain  St.  James  for  the 

{iride  which  apes  humility,  nor  the  affectation  which 
oves  to  be  despised.  If  it  please  God  to  "  exalt,"  as 
of  old,  "  the  humble  and  meek,"  then  anew  should  be 
sung  a  magnificat  to  Him.  The  lowly- minded  doubt  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  "How  shall  this  be  ?"  (Luke  i.  24), 
was  not  reproved  by  the  angel ;  while  the  question  of 
blunt  incredulity  on  the  part  of  Zacharias  was  severely 
punished  (Luke  i.  20),  and  this  diverse  treatment  thus 
experienced  was  deserved  in  either  case.  Both  doubted, 
yet  quite  differently,  and  she  of  the  lower  degree 
rejoiced  most  in  God  her  Saviour  for  regarding  the 
lowliness  of  His  handmaiden  (Luke  i.  47, 48).  Willing- 
ness thus  for  Christ's  service,  whether  it  be  great  or 
little,  is  the  right  condition  of  mind  for  all  disciples, 
and  specially  the  young,  with  readiness,  nay  gladness, 
for  "duty  in  that  state  of  life  unto  which  it  shall 
please  God  to  call  them."  Pleasure  will  be  naturally 
felt  by  most  at  the  prospect  of  a  rise  in  the  world; 
but  there  are  some  finer  spirits  who  fain  would  shrink 
from  anything  like  exaltation ;  and  to  these  the  kindly 


Apostle  writes  that  they  may  take  heart,  and  not  fear 
the  greater  dangers  which  of  necessity  accompany  a 
higher  call. 

(io)  But  the  rioh,  in  that  he  is  made  low  (or. 
better,  in  his  humiliation). — Aud.  mi  the  other  I 
let  a  change  of  state  be  a  cause  of  joy  to  the  rich  |_ 
hard  though  the  effort  thereto  mii-t  confessedly  he. 

There  is  an  antithesis  between  hi*  bmmiUtlHon  and 
the  humility  of  "the  brother  of  low  degn 
putteth  down  one,  and  setteth  up  am 
7).     Such  seems  to  be  the  primary  meaning  < 
passage,  though,  doubtless,  there  is  a  more  spiritual 
significance  underlying,  which  would  teach  the  poorest 
that  he  may  be  "  rich  toward  God,"  and  win  frutn  t  In- 
most wealthy  the  acknowledgment  of  his  deep  poverty 
beside  the  Lord  of  all  "good  treasure 
"  I  know  thy  poverty,"  said  the  Spirit  unto  the  Churrk 
in  Smyrna,  "but  thou  art  rich"  (R<  .  nd  to 

the  Laodiceans, "  Thou  sayest,  I  am  rich  .  .  .,  bat  thon 
art  poor"  (Rev.  iii.  17). 

Because  as  the  flower  of  the  grass  he  shall 
pass  away. — No  more  simple  aud  striking  simile  of 
human  instability  and  vanity  can  1m>  found  than  "  th* 
grass  of  the  field,  which  to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  to 
cast  into  the  oven"  (Matt.  fL  30};  and  tin-  thought 
suggests  a  picture  to  the  mind  of  the  writer,  which  ho 
draws  with  strong  and  yet  most  tender  line 
English  version  misses  the  setting  of  his  graceful  idjrl, 
the  exquisite  beauty  of  which  can  hardly  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  Greek;  but  the  following  attempt  is 
at  least  nearer  the  original : — 

(U)  For  the  sun  is  no  sooner  risen 
Translate,  the  sun  arose  with  the  burning  heat, ,  md 
dried  up  the  grass ;  and  the  flower  thereoffeU  owow. 
and  the  grace  of  Us  fashion  perished.  The  grace.  th» 
loveliness,  the  delicacy  of  its  form  and  festars—«»» 
rally,  of  its  face— withered  and  died  •*•▼.  OP** 
must  the  Apostle  havo  seen  such  an  effect  of  the  NT 
Eastern  sun,  scorching  with  its  pitiless  glare  tl 
verdure  of  the  wilderness ;  and  in  his  ear,  perdmnes, 
was  the  cry  of  Isaiah  (cliap.  xl.  6—8)  i — 

"All  flesh  is  grays:         -«.._-#  .v.  a-M 
And  all  the  goodliness  thereof  to  as  the  flower  of  tfte  BSM. 
The  KTas*  withrreth; 
The  flower  fadeth ; 
Because  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  bloweth  opon  U. 
—Sorely  the  people  to  grass. 
The  grast  withereth ; 
The  flower  Jfiadeth ;  „ 

But  the  Word  of  our  God  shall  rtand  for  ever. 

So  also  (or.  thus)  shall  the  rich  man  fed* 

away  (or,  wither)  *  ^  ™^-**J*lJI 
brother,  observe,  is  to  fade  thus,  thoagh  Hi/ »*»ita 
will  so  pass  away.     The  warning  k  rather  (aata  «*ri 
x.  24)  "  for  them  that  fnuif  in  "chc*.      BWJJ 
mammon  of  unrighteousness."  well  ^J™""** 
for  us  "friends  that  may  receive  oa  into  eralMU 
liabitations  "  (Luke  rri  ft.    Andbe  who,  <7*«*2 
possessions  wherewith  God  has  Messed  bun.     «*•«" 
liberal  things,  by  liberal  th.D«ahaU  stand     <J"»; 
8)     There  seems,  moreover,  looking  J,&*"/  *Z_V 
a  special  fitness  in  its  exact  words  I  for  tbey  r 
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The  Blessedness  of  Endurance* 


withereth  the  grass,  and  the  flower 
thereof  falleth,  and  the  grace  of  the 
fashion  of  it  perisheth :  so  also  shall  the 
rich  man  fade  away  in  his  ways. 

C12)  Blessed  is  the  man  that  endureth 
temptation  :  for  when  he  is  tried,  he 
shall  receive  the   crown  of  life,  which 


1  Or,  evils. 


the  Lord  hath  promised  to 
them  that  love  him.  ^  Let 
no    man    say  when  he 


is 


Chap.  i.  12—15. 
Theblessedness 
of      endurance 

tempted,  I  am  tempted  of  ™g*  te«£ 
God:    for   God   cannot  be  tions,  and  the 


tempted  with  evil,1  neither 
tempteth    he     any    man  : 


difference     be- 
tween the  two. 


the  rich  shall  perish  in  their  journeyings  for  the  sake 
of  gain ;  and  to  no  people  could  the  rebuke  apply  more 
sharply  than  to  the  Jews,  the  lenders  unto  "  many 
nations  "  (Deut.  xv.  6),  the  merchants  and  bankers  of 
the  world.  Nor  can  "  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,"  un- 
sheathed from  this  Word  of  God  (Eph.  vi.  17),  be 
without  an  edge  for  those  of  us  in  these  latter  times 
who  err  in  the  former  ways. 

(12—18)  The  Apostle  returns  to  the  consideration  of 
the  afflicted  Christian.  Such  a  one  has  a  blessedness, 
greater  infinitely  than  any  earthly  happiness,  already 
in  possession,  and  the  promise  of  a  future  beyond  all 
comparison. 

It  may  be  well  to  point  out  in  this  place  that  the  idea 
of  blessedness  with  regard  to  man  is  conveyed  to  us  in 
the  New  Testament  by  a  different  word  from  that 
which  expresses  the  like  concerning  God.  The  force 
of  this  may  be  seen  in  Mark  xiv.  61,  where  the  high 
priest  asks  our  Lord,  "  Art  Thou  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
the  Blessed  ?  "  i.e.,  the  Blessed  God,  to  show  which  the 
adjective  is  rightly  printed  with  a  capital  letter.  The 
word  applied  to  God— as  in  Luke  i.  68 ;  Rom.  i.  25 ;  ix. 
5 ;  2  Cor  i.  3 ;  xi.  31 ;  Eph.  i.  3 ;  1  Pet.  i.  3— may  be 
almost  called  a  Christian  one ;  at  least,  it  is  not  found 
in  much  earlier  writings,  whereas  the  other  term  de- 
scriptive of  man's  blessedness  (or  rather,  happiness)  is 
Ancient  and  classical.  Only  in  one  passage  (1  Tim.  i. 
11)  is  there  an  exception  to  this  remarkable  distinction ; 
and  such  may  well  be  considered,  as  it  is  by  the  German 
critic  De  "Wette,  un-pauline,  though  on  no  such  a  single 
instance,  or  even  several  such,  could  the  superstructure 
be  built  that  has  been  raised  up  by  those  who  deny  the 
.genuineness  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles. 

(!2)  Blessed  is  the  man  that  endureth  tempta- 
tion.—Surely  the  Apostle  links  such  blessedness  with 
the  nine  Beatitudes,  heard  in  the  happy  days  gone  by 
upon  the  Mount  with  Christ  (Matt.  v.  3—11).  The 
words  he  uses  in  the  original  are  the  same  as  those 
which  are  expressed  above,  in  our  second,  third,  and 
fourth  verses,  by  "  patience  "  and  "  trials,"  and  mean 
a  firm  endurance,  steadfastness,  tenacity  of  purpose,  and 
quenchless  enthusiasm,  such  as  men  of  Teutonic  blood 
can  appreciate  perhaps  even  better  than  could  either 
Greek  or  Jew. 

For  when  he  is  tried  (literally,  proved,  or  tested, 
and  found  worthy)  he  shall  receive  the  crown  of 
life,  (i.e.,  the  life)  which  the  Lord  hath  promised 
to  them  that  love  him.—"  Lord  "  is  not  found  in 
the  best  MSS.,  but  of  course  is  required  by  the  sense 
•  of  the  passage.  Probably  in  this  case,  as  in  so  many 
others,  a  little  note— or  "gloss,"  as  it  is  called — was 
made  on  the  margin  of  an  early  manuscript,  and  in- 
cluded unwittingly  in  the  text  by  some  later  copyist. 

The  "  pride  "  and  "  beauty  "  of  the  worldling  are  as 
"  a  fading  flower  "  (Isa.  xxviii.  1)  under  the  scorching 
sun;  but  the  unfading,  ever-living  crown  is  for  the 
spiritual,  the  true  lovers  of  their  Lord  :  blossed  in 
truth  are  they  who  thus  endure  the  trial.  "  Therefore," 
«ays  the   Book  of  "Wisdom  (chap.  v.  16),  "shall  they 


receive  a  glorious  kingdom,  and  a  beautiful  crown  from 
the  Lord's  hand."  "  The  righteous  live  for  evermore  " 
(Wisd.  v.  15). 

(13)  Let  no  man  say  when  he  is  tempted,  I 
am  tempted  of  God. — Far  be  it  from  the  true 
Christian  either  to  give  way  to  sin  "  that  grace  may 
abound "  (Rom.  vi.  1),  or  to  suppose  for  one  moment 
that  God,  and  therefore  power  invincible,  is  drawing 
him  from  righteousness.  Almost  every  reflection  upon 
the  nature  of  sin  leads  up  to  an  inquiry  as  to  its  cause ; 
and  the  enigma  will  hardly  be  solved  in  this  life."  The 
very  facts  of  the  presence  of  evil  amongst  God's 
creatures,  and  its  continual  attraction  even  for  the  best, 
have  often  driven  men  to  doubt  His  supremacy.  Sadly 
— how  can  we  of  charity  think  otherwise  ? — some  have 
felt  the  pain,  but  not  the  purpose  of  the  world.  At 
times  they  cannot  see  in  nature  "  the  work  of  a  Being 
at  once  good  and  omnipotent,"  and  prefer  to  doubt 
the  latter  quality  sooner  than  the  former.*  But  this 
nineteenth-century  conclusion  is  no  advance  beyond  the 
dual  system  of  the  Persians,  or  rather,  of  Manes,  who 
corrupted  with  his  Indian  fancies  the  faith  of  Zoroaster. 
The  Manichees  settled  the  difficulty  better  than  our 
Deists  by  declaring  the  existence  of  a  good  God  and  a 
bad  one ;  and  appealed  to  the  daily  strife  between 
virtue  and  vice,  nay,  life  and  death,  in  witness  of  their 
simple  creed.  Thanks  to  the  gospel,  a  nobler  theology 
is  our  Christian  heritage,  whereby  we  are  persuaded 
that  good  will  triumph  at  the  last,  and  by  which  we  are 
taught  humility  withal  to  own  that  God's  ways  in  so  per- 
mitting and  overworking  evil  are  beyond  man's  compre- 
hension. And  a  better  scepticism  remains  for  us  than 
that  of  the  Theist,  or  Agnostic  either  ;  a  disbelief  more 
vehement  that  here  can  be  the  end,  since  in  this  life  we 
experience  in  no  sense  the  rewards  of  just  and  unjust 
to  the  full. 

For  God  cannot  be  tempted  with  evil.— We 
can  see  here  a  good  instance  of  the  excellence  of  the 
old  Geneva  Bible,  "the  first  on  several  occasions  to 
seize  the  exact  meaning  of  a  passage  which  all  the  pre- 
ceding versions  had  missed."  Our  present  rendering 
follows  the  Genevan  exactly,  rejecting  those  of  Wiclif . 
"  God  is  not  a  tempter  of  yuell  things  " ;  Tyndale,  "  God 
tempteth  not  vnto  evyll " ;  and  Cranmer,  "  God  cannot 
tempte  vnto  euyll." 

Neither  tempteth  he  any  man. — The  trial  comes 
of  Him,  i.e.,  the  Tempter  is  allowed;  but  so  far,  and  no 
further.  God  Himself  is  "  unversed  of  evils,"  and  no 
possibility  of  temptation  remains  with  Him.  Into  the 
unseen  splendour  of  His  fulness  no  thought  of  wrong 
can  enter ;  no  foul  thing  wing  its  silent  flight.  It  were 
blasphemy,  perilously  near  that  of  the  Pharisees  (Matt. 
xii.  22 — 37)  to  think  God's  kingdom  could  be  so  divided 
against  itself,  that  He,  directly  or  indirectly,  should 
seduce  His  subjects  into  the  revolt  of  sin.  No;  if  we 
have  one  golden  clue  by  which  we  may  feel  our  erring 
way  out  of  the  labyrinth  of  this  lower  world  into  the 
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*  Specially  see  J.  S.  Mill's   "Three  Essays  on  Religion," 
Nature,  p.  38. 


The  Effect  of  Lust. 


JAMES,  I. 


God  0*  Gimr  of  all  Good. 


(14)  but  every  man  is  tempted,  -when 
he  is  drawn  away  of  his  own  lust, 
and  enticed.  (15)  Then  when  lust  hath 
conceived,  it  bringeth  forth  sin:  and 
sin,  when  it  is  finished,  bringeth  forth 
death. 


0«)  Do  not  err,  my  beloved  brethren. 
W  Every  good  gift  an-1 
every  perfect  gifl  is  fn.ni  A^«ni»2t 
above,  and  cometh  down  from  Ooda 
from  the  Father  of  tights,  «£*»»«-»>»•. 
with    whom    is    no    vuri- 


belief  and  trust  in  God  our  Father  for  the  life  to  come, 
it  is  this :  trials  and  temptations  are  permitted  to 
strengthen  ns— if  we  will— for  His  mightier  service. 
And,  as  compulsory  homage  would  be  worthless  to  the 
loving  Lord  of  all,  voluntary  must  be  found  instead, 
and  proved  and  perfected.  Herein  is  the  Christian 
conflict,  and  the  secret  of  God's  ways  with  man. 


<14)  So  far  the  inspired  Apostle  has  spoken  of  the 
outward  part   of  temptation;   now  he  lays  bare  the 
inner— for  we  suffer  the  two-fold  evil.     From  without 
come  the  whispers  of  Satan,  by  himself  or  his  legion- 
aries   skilled  in  all  that  may  entice  and  delude  the 
unwary  soul.     And  if  the   doctrine  be  true  that  to 
every  one  a  guardian  angel  is  appointed,  so  also  would 
seem  to  be  the  opposite  idea,  that  each  has  some  demon 
of  the  pit  watching  him  incessantly,  and  commissioned 
specially  for  his  utter  destruction.     How  terrible  must 
be  the  skill  of  such  assailants,  experienced  in  the  arts 
which  have  deceived  mankind  since  the  first  fatal  day. 
But  there  is  the  limit  of  external  power  in  this  matter  ; 
the  ablest  and  subtlest  fiend  can  but  guess  what  is 
passing  in  its  victim's  mind,  and  shape    its    snares 
accordingly.     God  only  is  the  discerner  of  hearts,  and 
the  "spirit  of  man  which  is  in  him '    alone,  with  its 
Maker,  "  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man     (1  Cor  11.  11). 
The  Holy  Spirit  " searcheth  all  things"  (verse  10),  and 
all  are  manifest  in  His  sight  (Heb.  iv.  13),  but  to  no 
less  than  His  own  omniscience.     Satan,  therefore,  can 
merely  act  on  his  general  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
aided  by  particular  guesses  at  the  individual  before 
him,  whom  he  fain  would  destroy.      He  has  learned  too 
well  the  deep  corruption  of  the  heart,  and  knows  what 
gaudy  bait  will  most  attract  the  longing  and  licentious 
eyes. 

Every  man  is  tempted  when  he  is  drawn 
away  of  (or,  by)  his  own  lust,  and  enticed — 
Evil  humanity  thrills  responsive  as  a  harp  played  by  a 
eunning  hand ;  but  no  power  of  hell  can  force  its  way 
through  the  barriers  which  God  the  Holy  Ghost  erects 
around  the  faithful  and  confiding  soul :  only  by  treason 
of  the  man  himself  can  the  great  enemy  enter  in  ana 
reign.  .       , 

(15)  Then  when  lust  have  conceived  •  •  •  .• 
Then  come  the  downward  steps  of  ruin— Lust,  having 
conceived,  bringeth  forth  sin;  and  sin,  when  it  is 
finished,  bringeth  forth  death.  The  image  ^depicts 
the  repellent  subject.  The  small  beginning,  from  some 
vain  delight  or  worldly  lust  and  pleasure;  next  Iron 
the  vile  embrace,  as  of  an  harlot-sin,  growing^ in  all 
its  rank  luxuriance,  until  it  bear  and  engender >  homblv 
of  itself,  its  deadly  child.  The  word  of  P"^taon» 
frightful  in  the  sense  it  would  convey  as  of  some 
monstrous  deformity,  a  hideous  progeny  ten-fold  more 
cursed  than  its  begetter.  .  ,       ,    ,     ■  .i.„ 

The  one  effect  of  sin,  more  «sP^aJ^tt  itself 
flesh  here  alluded  to,  must  be  Death.  The  act  itseJi 
is  mortiferous,  the  result  inevitable;  just  as  "juchso, 
and  as  naturally,  as  the  work  of  poison  on l  the  bodj. 
There  are  antidotes  for  both,  but  they  must^ begwnm 
time;  the  door  of  mercy  stands  not  always  open,  nor 


will  the  "  fountain  opened  .  .  .  for  sin 
ness  "  (Zech.  xiii.  1)  flow  on  for  ever.  ■  Boraase,"  my 
the  Wisdom  of  God  (Prov.  ii.  24— '26),  "  1  have  railed. 
and  ye  refused  ...  I  also  will  laugh  at  roar  calamity  " 
"  The  wages  of  sin  is  death  "  j  Rom.  vC  28 1.  and  tbrir 
paymaster  is  the  devil. 

(i6>  Do  not  err,  my  beloved  brethren.   Tbos 
far  James  the  Wise  has  declared  what  God  ia  not,  what 
qualities  are  alien  to  Him ;  but  thin  is  only  a  nef 
aspect  of  the  truth,  and  he  now  would  «how  the 
tive — namely,  that  God  is  the  Author  of  all  and 
good.     And  this  lesson  he  introduces  with  a  raatkm  U 
his  brethren  beloved,  not  to  err.^    He  is  moal 
and  emphatic.     "  Be  not  ye  deceived."  howen 
the  world  may  wander  in  delusive  path*.     A 
change  from  the  dreadful  tenor  <>f    the  last  ***** 
here  made  to  bright  reflection*  DM  the  gifla  of  G°"5 
and  a  new  incentive  to  endurance  la  found  in  ua 
happy  thoughts  of  His  goodness. 

(17)  Every  good  gift  and  every  perfect  gill 
from  above.—  This  beautiful  sentenen  MM  — ■«■ 
still  in  the  Greek,  is  thought  to  be  the  fragwft  « 
some  Christian  hymn.     Two  words  are  traoatetMl  I 
our  one  "  gift  " ;  the  first  is  rather  the^ art  of  ***>£ 
the  second  the  gift  itself,  and  the  effert  of  boU>tog*J 
is  a  climax  to  the  statement  of  Gods  tawtyaw 
The  difference  between  the  two  is  ohmrrtd  m  ten 
Genevan  version  of  1557.    "  There  are  to"**™* 
gifts  "  (1  Cor.  xii.  4),  even  as  u  one  star  ddftrott  H 
another  star  in  glory"  (1  Cor  xt.  41).  bur 
Spirit"  is  the  giver  of  all.     Where  in  St  Job"  •Oca. 
pel  (chap.  iii.  1)  we  read,  "  Except  a  iwnbeboraai 
the  most  probable  meaning  is  ■  from  •bor*^ *\ 
exactly  as  in  the  present  case ;  and  thus  WO  now 
is  the  true  birth  of  tho  soul. 

Cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  *ffgy- 
Great  difference  of  opinion  »/<*™"'*"*7"*JE 
« lights,"  whether  the  term  be fo^***  «g^5 
or  wisdom ;  or  a  reference  to  the  J"!*^^^ 
xxviii.  30, et  seq.)  which  flamed j?n^  ~bXalX 
or  spiritual,  «  of  ! grace .and  glory;  o, 


,  ••  lights  "  set  -  in  the  *™*m"l?^ZZl£Zr 
i  14,  15)  "when  the  morntng  stare  "*■?  •g"?Eb 
Job  xxxviii.  7  .  It  were  not  amu-  *<>*&•*» * 
of  these  interpretations,  for  they,  ^»P» 
the  purport  of  which  we  as  yetean  ^J^gy,- 
includedin  this  Scripture.  (kA  .P*?*^?^ 
Wordsworth.  "»  the    I  •»  l»*J*-j5JE 

of  the  natural  world,  the  su„  ^^^^Sm^iil 
in  the  heavens;  the  hg h*  .nf. 73°i3jTJB5f  «■  • 
light  of  His  Law  he  ^hV^jTJ&XS&«-« 
dirk  place;  the  light  o the  gospel  J^lmCmMtrn, 
S£  world;  the  light  of  aporiaa,  «^SJjte3 
bishops,  and  ,r,  rfe,  F^*  ***  JX  h  „ 
nations;  the  lbjfat  of  the  Herbert. ^J  ^ 
hearts;  the  light  of  the  1 ^gj— Jg^gJJ  -  uthgr  rf 
Father  of  them  g.  He  1.  the  •£jg^tb#  wtlMr 
the  everlasting  .Son,  who  wthe  LJgw  m 

But  that  the  mind  °*  tt.e."S2^,Er  be  ae»  tnm 
the  lights  of  the  material  universe  may  «* 

his  next  thought. 


God's  Unchangeableness, 


JAMES,   I. 


and  Maris  Duty  to  Him. 


ableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning. 
<18)  Of  his  own  will  begat  he  us  with 
the  word  of  truth,  that  we  should  be 
a  kind  of  firstfruits  of  his  creatures. 

(i9)  Wherefore,  my  beloved  brethren, 
let  every  man  be  swift  to  hear,  slow  to 
speak,  slow  to  wrath  :   ^  for  the  wrath 


of  man  worketh  not  the  righteousness 
of  God.  (21>  Wherefore  lay  chap  .  19_21_ 
apart  all  filthiness  and  Appeals  t  her  el 
superfluity  of  naughtiness,  ^re  ^g^3,1* 
and  receive  with  meekness  and  steadfast- 
the  engrafted  word,  which  ness- 
is  able  to  save  your  souls. 


With  whom  is  no  variableness,  neither 
shadow  of  turning. — The  phraseology  is  almost 
scientific.  There  are  changes,  literally  "  parallaxes,"  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  themselves,  and  eclipses  one  of 
another  by  shadows  projected  through  space,  but  no 
such  variableness  with  God,  nor  changing  of  faintest 
shade.  And  even  further,  the  greatest  and  most  mar- 
vellous of  His  works  on  high  "  must  be  dissolved " 
(2  Pet.  iii.  11),  "  the  sun  darkened,  the  moon  not  give 
her  light,  the  stars  fall  from  heaven  "  (Matt.  xxiv.  29),  and 
the  heavens  themselves  "  be  rolled  together  as  a  scroll  " 
(Isa.  xxxiv.  4).  But  if  "  the  things  which  are  seen  are 
temporal,  the  things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal" 
(2  Cor.  iv.  18).  "  I  am  the  Lord,"  is  the  burden  of 
His  latest  prophet ;  "  I  change  not "  (Mai.  iii.  6). 

(is;  Of  his  own  will  begat  he  us  with  the  word 
of  truth. — There  is  a  greater  witness  to  God's  good- 
ness than  that  which  is  written  upon  the  dome  of 
heaven,  even  the  regeneration  of  man.  As  the  old 
creation  was  "by  the  Word"  (John  i.  3,  10,  et  seq.),  the 
new  is  by  Him  also,  the  Logos,  the  Word  of  Truth, 
and  that  by  means  of  His  everlasting  gospel,  delivered 
in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  So  tenderly  is  this 
declared,  that  a  maternal  phrase  is  used — God  brought 
us  forth  in  the  new  birth ;  and  though  "  a  woman  "  may 
forget  "  the  son  of  her  womb  "  (Isa.  xlix.  15),  yet  will 
He  "  never  leave,  nor  forsake  "  (Heb.  xiii.  5). 

That  we  should  be  a  kind  of  firstfruit  of 
his  creatures. — And  why  this  mercy  and  loving- 
kindness  ?  for  our  own  sakes,  or  for  others  and  for 
His  ?  Surely  the  latter;  and  " if  the  firstfruit  be  holy, 
the  lump  is  also  holy"  (Rem.  xi.  16).  We  know  "  Who  is 
the  firstborn  of  every  creature  "  (Col.  i.  15)  "  the  first- 
begotten  of  the  dead  "  (Rev.  i.  5),  nay,  "  the  beginning 
of  the  creation  of  God  "  (Rev.  iii.  14) ;  "  and  we  are 
created  in  Christ  Jesus  "  (Eph.  ii.  10),  become  new  in 
Him  (comp.  2  Cor.  v.  17;  Gal.  vi.  15),  made  the 
firstfruits  of  His  redemption ;  and,  moreover,  it  would 
seem  we  are  the  sign  of  the  deliverance  promised  to  the 
brute  creation  "  which  waiteth  for  the  manifestation  of 
the  sons  of  God  "  (Rom.  viiL  19,  21).  The  longing  for 
a  future  perfection  is  shared  by  all  created  beings  upon 
earth,  and  their  discontent  at  present  imperfection  points 
to  another  state  freed  from  evil  (Rom.  viii.  18—22). 
"  The  creature  was  made  subject  to  vanity,  not  willingly, 
but  by  reason  of  Him  who  hath  subjected  the  same  in 
hope  "  (Rom.  viii.  20).  And  the  fruition  of  this  hope  is 
foreshadowed  in  the  words  above.  "  The  very  struggles," 
it  has  been  well  observed  by  Dean  Howson,  "  which  all 
animated  beings  make  against  pain  and  death  show  that 
pain  and  death  are  not  a  part  of  the  proper  laws  of  their 
nature,  but  rather  a  bondage  imposed  upon  them  from 
without ;  thus  every  groan  and  fear  is  an  .unconscious 
prophecy  of  liberation  from  the  power  of  evil"  "  The 
creature  itself  also  shall  be  delivered  "  is  the  plain  asser- 
tion of  St.  Paul  (Rom.  viii.  21);  comparing  his  with 
that  of  St.  James,  we  must  conclude  that  they  point  to 
all  nature,  animate  and  inanimate  as  well.  "  We  look 
for  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth 


righteousness  "  (2  Pet.  iii.  13),  and  "  there  shall  be  no 
more  death     .     .     .     nor  any  more  pain  "  (Rev.  xxi.  4). 

"All  creation  groans  and  travails  ; 
Thou,  O  Lord,  shalt  hear  its  groan, 
For  of  man,  and  all  creation. 
Thou  alike  art  Lord  alone." 

(19)  We  come  now  to  the  third  subdivision  of  the 
chapter.  By  reason  of  the  Divine  benevolence,  the 
Apostle  urges  his  readers — (1)  to  meekness,  (2)  self- 
knowledge,  (3)  practical  religion. 

Wherefore,  my  beloved  brethen.— There  ap- 
pears to  be  some  small  error  in  the  MSS.  here,  but  the 
alteration  is  only  just  worth  mentioning  :  ye  know  my 
brethren  beloved,  seems  the  correct  version,  the  very 
abruptness  of  which  may  serve  to  arrest  attention. 
Tea,  "have  ye  not  known?"  might  well  be  asked 
further  hi  the  indignant  language  of  Isaiah  (chap.  xl. 
21 ;  comp.  Rom.  v.  19). 

Let  every  man  be  swift  to  hear,  slow  to 
speak,  slow  to  wrath. — For  all  these  cautions  are 
required  in  the  building  up  of  the  new  life.  "  The 
quick  speaker  is  the  quick  kindler ; "  and  we  are  told 
later  on  "  how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire  kiudleth  " 
(chap.  iii.  5).  And  what  have  we  at  all  to  do  with 
wrath,  much  less  that  our  whole  life — as  unhappily  it 
often  is — should  be  wasted  with  such  bitterness  ? 
Anger,  no  doubt,  is  a  wholesome  tonic  for  some  minds, 
and  certain  weaknesses ;  but  "  he  that  is  slow  to  anger 
is  better  than  the  mighty,  and  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit 
than  he  that  taketh  a  city"  (Prov.  xvi.  32). 

(20)  For  the  wrath  of  man  worketh  not  the 
righteousness  of  God. —  Sarcastically  rings  the 
context.  Perhaps  there  is  still  a  sharper  point  to  the 
satire  :  the  wrath  of  man  does  not  work  God's  righte- 
ousness "to  the  full."  The  warning  may  well  be 
sounded  in  the  ears  of  Christians  still,  who  are  not  less 
apt  than  Jonah  of  old  to  say  quickly  and  in  self -excuse, 
"  I  do  well  to  be  angry  "  (Jonah  iv.  9).  How  many  a 
holy  work  of  household  and  parish  has  been  and  is 
thus  hindered  and  destroyed ;  and  if  the  golden  words 
of  the  first  bishop  of  the  Church  had  been  heeded 
better,  there  never  had  appeared  one  page  of  her  long 
history  blotted  with  the  blood  of  a  religious  war. 

(21)  Wherefore  lay  apart  all  filthiness  and 
superfluity  of  naughtiness.— So  Peter  (lPet.iii.21) 
speaks  of  "  the  filth  of  the  flesh."  But  the  defilement 
here  referred  to  seems  general  and  not  special,  common, 
that  is,  to  the  whole  natural  man.  The  superabundance 
— the  overgrowth — of  evil  will  occupy  the  heart,  it 
care  be  not  taken  to  root  it  out ;  and,  like  the  thorns  in 
the  parable  of  the  sower  (Matt.  xiii.  7,  et  seq.),  spring 
up  and  choke  the  good  seed.  All  such  a  rank  and 
poisonous  crop  must  be  gathered  and  laid  aside,  in 
heaps  may  be,  for  some  fiery  trouble  to  consume,  that 
out  of  the  dead  luxuriant  weeds  a  richer  soil  for  virtue 
may  be  made. 

Naughtiness  (ne-aughtiness,  or  nothingness)  was 
used  in  1611,  instead  of  the  older  and  more  correct 
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The  Danger  of  Self-deception. 

(&>  But  be  ye  doers  of  the  word,  and 

not  hearers  only,  deceiving 

Shi22^:  your  own  selves.    (23)  For 

tion  as  to  the  if  any  be  a  hearer  of  the 

ofUseifn°Wledge  word'  and  not  a  doer>  he 
is  like  unto  a  man  behold- 
ing his  natural  face  in  a  glass :   (2*)  for 


JAMES,  I. 


1  Or,  doing. 


The  Law  of  Liberty 

he   beholdeth   himself,  and  goeth  hi* 
way,  and  straightway  fctgettotli  what 
manner  of  man  he  was.    *>  But  whoso 
looketh  into  the  perfect  law  of  \\U 
and  continueth  therein,  h»  ,<*  a 

forgetful  hearer,  but  a  1  he  work. 

this  man  shall  be  blessed  in  his  cb> 


translation,  malice  or  maliciousness.  The  badness 
implied  in  the  original  is  much  more  positive  than  that 
which  appears  from  our  present  version. 

Receive  with  meekness  the  engrafted  word. 
— Or,  in  mildness  accept  ye  this  word  of  truth  (see 
verse  18,  above),  engrafted,  like  a  good  olive  tree,  or 
rather  implanted,  in  you.  The  term  is  peculiar  to  this 
place,  and  means  "  innate  "  in  its  first  intention.  If 
taken  so,  "  the  innate  Word "  will  be  Christ  Himself 
formed  within  us.     (Comp.  Gal.  iv.  19.)- 

Able  to  save  your  souls.— In  like  manner  Paul 
at  Miletus  commends  the  elders  of  Ephesus  "  to  God, 
and  to  the  Word  of  His  grace,  which  is  able  to  build 
you  up,  and  to  give  you  an  inheritance  among  all  them 
which  are  sanctified  "  (Acts  xx.  32).  Observe,  the  idea 
of  salvation  thus  conveyed  by  the  implanted  word,  is 
so  potentially  and  not  actually.  Tended  and  cultured, 
it  will  grow  into  a  tree  of  fife,  the  fruit  whereof  may 
heal  the  wounds  of  sin ;  but  the  after-growth  of  tins 
plant  of  God  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  man. 

We  can  hardly  help  making  a  brief  inquiry  in  this 
place  on  the  meaning  of  "  soul."  There  are  few  words 
more  vaguely  used  by  devout  persons,  or  which  present 
greater  difficulties  to  the  learned,  or  open  wider  fields 
of  speculation  for  the  thoughtful.  In  common  language 
we  speak  of  "  body  and  soul, "  meaning  much  the 
same  as  "body  and  spirit;"  but  theologians  write 
more  carefully  of  "  body,  soul,  and  spirit "  (comp. 
2  Thess.  v.  23) ;  and  psychologists  distinguish  between 
the  animal  branch  of  their  subject  and  the  rational  or 
intellectual  (tyvxh-vovs).  The  second  of  these  methods 
of  division  is  known  as  the  trilogy,  and  is  of  most  im- 
portance to  the  Christian  reader.  By  it  is  understood 
(1)  the  body,  wholly  and  entirely  material,  of  and 
belonging  to  this  world;  (2)  the  mind  or  reason, 
corporal  also — that  is,  arising  from  the  body,  and 
depending  in  its  exquisite  balance  upon  it;  (3)  the 
true  soul  or  spirit,  the  breath  as  it  were  of  God,  im- 
material and  immortal.  Our  bodily  nature,  of  course, 
is  shared  with  the  lower  creation,  and  the  spiritual 
with  the  higher,  while  the  intellectual  is  peculiar  to 
mankind.  If  it  be  hard  to  draw  a  line  between  vege- 
table and  animal,  harder  still  is  it  to  separate  instinct 
from  reason,  the  difference  being  of  degree  rather  than 
kind.  But  if  the  one  side  of  the  mental  soul— namely, 
the  rational,  be  near  akin  to  what  is  termed  instinctive 
in  the  brute,  the  other,  the  intellectual,  however  it  may, 
as  it  does,  soar  upward,  yet  approaches  not  to  the 
angels,  for  the  difference  here  is  of  kind  and  not 
degree.  Now.  strange  to  say,  the  Apostle  treats  not 
of  the  spirit  but  the  natural  soul.  Other  texts  in  plenty 
assure  us  that  God  is  able  to  save  the  one ;  from  this 
we  may  learn  salvation  is  for  both,  such  being  the  work 
of  "  the  engrafted  Word."  Reason  and  intellect  con- 
secrated to  divine  service  have  an  eternity  before  them, 
one  of  activity  and  not  repose.  The  highest  concep- 
tion of  God  to  the  Greek  mind  was  the  Aristotelian 
idea  of  intellectual  self-sufficiency  and  contemplation; 
the  Oriental  strives,  as  for  ages  it  has  striven,  for 
extinction  and  nothingness;  but  to  the  Christian  i; 
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■rival  the  euro  and  certain  hope  of  the  glariled  bsdt 
the  enlightened   soul,  the   perfccSsd  sfbft— thr#»  u. 
one,  and  one  in  three — working  the  wfll  and  w*i*s  of 
its  Maker  and  Redeemer  for  ever. 

(22)  Doers  of  the  word.  -Acting  ap  Ut  th»  fail 
of  their  knowledge,  whether  sained  bj  Me  *n*fc*a  or 
the  written  Word  of  God.  There  u  •  force  in  the 
original  sentence,  which  our  own  language  onset 
supply.  The  term  "  deceiving  "  is  the  contrary  of  t  bat 
rendered  "  word,"  and  means  its  corruption  J  the  Ward 
which  is  the  source  of  knowledge  and  life  nun  he  m 
handled  as  to  cause  error  and  death. 
with  the  Bible,  apart  from  the  practice  of 
will  avail  the  Christian  any  more  than  H  did ' 
"  For  not  the  hearers  of  the  law 
but  the  doers  shall  bo  justified  "  1  Rom.  ii.  13).  Those  who 
deceive  themselves  may  not  altogether  be 
there  is  a  subtler  danger  of  beissj  blind,  and' 
less  exclaiming  "We  see."    (Comp.  John  1 1 

(23)  He  is  like  unto  a  man  beholding  his 
natural  face  in  a  glass.— The  Apostle  point*  grimly 
to  an  example  of  this  self-deception-  //»•  literally. 
this)  is  like  unto  a  man  beholding  hie  matuimlfmte  in  •• 
mirror.  Not  a  "  glass,"  but  a  mirror  of  polished  stee  1. 
such  as  are  still  used  in  the  East.  "  H»  natural  far*." 
or  the  face  of  his  birth — the  real  appc*rane#.  tan*  U. 
which  the  reflection  of  the  Word  of  God,  properly 
looked  into,  will  afford  the  inquirer. 

(24)  For  he  beholdeth  himself .  .  .— Better. /w 
he  beheld  himself  and  went  hit  way,  mod  di'mifrntw** 
forgot  what  he  was.  Like  the  simile  in  verse  1 
is  described  as  an  actual  occurrence,  1 
the  writer.     There  is  a  recognition  of  tb* 


and  BSSsi  S] 


face,  followed  by  instant  and  complete  forgntfaJaess. 
and  thus  is  it  often  with  the  mirror  ef  the  sooi     In 
some  striking  sermon  or  book  a   man  e  self  is 
manifest  to  him,  and  the  picture  may  be  too  * 
cause  aversion ;    but,  whether  or  no,  the 


fades  from  his  mind  ss  quickly  as  the  eeheea  of  th» 
preacher's  words.  At  the  beet  the  knowledge  was  only 
superficial,  perhaps  momentary;  widely  different  from 
that  which  comes  of  a  holy  walk  with  God. 

(25)  But  whoso  looketh  .  .  .— Trans!*** 
who  looked  into  th>-  ]*-rfeci  law  of  liberty  m 
therein.     The  ]  b  Mill  kept  to 

figure  of  the  preceding  TSns.     The  ***** 
the  Scriptures  stoops  down  in  humility  of  body  snd 
mind  to  learn  what  the  will  of  their  Author  «— J  **■ 
He  reads,  as  it  were,  upon  hi*  knees ;  and  i 
therein  a  law.  it  is  00a  si  liberty  and  "ot  ahwsry 
and  not  death— although,  as   Dean  Afford  jilani  »*» 
here,  "not  in  contrast  with  a  former  law  of  ,"*-1**^ 

but  a>  *****  lhr  taw  j  , 

new  life  and  birth,  with  all  its  spontaneon*  and  free 

development  of  obedi  , 

Not  a  forgetful  hearer  .  .  •T**™5t_"* 

hearer  off 

,.f  the  sentence  balance  entS)  otaer.ano 

comment  in l  .     -^  .,._..  _n_ 

This  man  shall  be  blessed  in  hM  6MO.-\n, 
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Wliat  is  True  Religion 


JAMES,  n. 


acceptable  to  God. 


V6)  If  any  man  among  you  seem  to  be 
Cha  i  26—27  religious,  and  bridleth  not 
Practical  re-  his  tongue,  but  deceiveth 
ligion.  jjjg  own  heart,  this  man's 

religion    is    vain.       W>   Pure    religion 
and    undefiled    before    God    and    the 


Father  is  this,  To  visit  the  father- 
less and  widows  in  their  affliction,  and 
to  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the 
world. 

CHAPTEE  II.— <«  My  brethren,  have 


as  in  the  margin,  doing.  A  return  perhaps  in  thought 
to  the  Beatitudes,  and  the  close  of  that  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  of  which  they  were  the  opening  words.  The 
blessedness  of  this  humbly  active  Christian  is  like  that 
of  the  wise  man  there  spoken  of  "  which  built  his  house 
upon  a  rock"  (Matt.  vii.  24,  25). 

(26)  But  St.  James  has  thus  far  dilated  only  on  the 
first  part  of  his  advice  in  verse  19,  "  Let  every  man  be 
swift  to  hear " ;  now  he  must  enforce  the  remaining 
clause,  "  slow  to  speak." 

If  any  man  among  you  seem  to  be  reli- 
gious .  .  . — Better,  If  any  one  imagine  himself  to  be 
religious,  not  bridling  his  tongue,  but  deceiving  his  own 
heart,  this  man's  religion  is  vain.  The  sense  of  the 
Greek  is  slightly  obscured  by  the  English  version.  "  If 
any  man  .  .  .  seem  " — i.e.,  to  himself,  and  not  to 
others  merely ;  the  warning  is  not  to  the  hypocrite,  but 
the  self-deceived.  A  Christian  may  have,  or  rather 
cannot  help  having,  the  feeling  that  he  is  a  religious 
man ;  and  so  far  well.  But  if  such  a  one  deceive  his 
own  heart,  as  confessedly  he  may,  and  give  to  those 
around  him  the  proof  of  his  self-delusion  in  not  curbing 
his  tongue,  vain  and  useless  is  all  his  religious  service. 
Just  as  some  mistakenly  suppose  there  can  be  a  religion 
of  hearing  without  acting,  so  others  rest  satisfied  "  in 
outward  acts  of  worship,  or  exactness  of  ritual."  "  But," 
remarks  Bishop  Moberly  on  this  passage,  and  his  voice 
may  win  an  audience  where  another's  would  not,  "  if  a 
man  think  himself  a  true  worshipper  because  fie  con- 
forms to  outward  services,  while  he  lets  his  tongue 
loose  in  untruth  or  unkindness  or  other  unseemliness, 
lie  deceives  himself."  The  first  mark  of  true  religion  is 
gentleness  of  tongue,  just  as  the  contrary,  blasphemy, 
is  the  most  damning  fault  of  all.  Our  Lord  directly 
says,  "  By  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  justified,  and  by  thy 
words  thou  shalt  be  condemned  "  (Matt.  xii.  37).  The 
text,  however,  is  more  a  guide  for  self-examination  than 
a  stone  to  be  cast  at  a  neighbour ;  and  "  well  is "  it 
indeed  for  "  him  that  hath  not  slipped  with  his  tongue  " 
(Ecclus.  xxv.  8). 

The  Apostle  returns  to  this  subject,  though  from  a 
different  point  of  view,  in  chap,  ill.,  which  compare 
with  the  above.  The  best  commentary  on  the  whole  is 
Bishop  Butler's  Sermon,  No.  IV.,  "  Upon  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Tongue." 

(27)  Pure  religion  .  .  .—It  will  be  observed  that 
by  religion  here  is  meant  religious  service.  No  one 
word  can  express  this  obvious  interpretation  of  the 
original,  taken  as  it  must  be  in  completion  of  the  verse 
before  ;  and  certainly  "  religion  "  in  its  ordinary  sense 
will  not  convoy  the  right  idea.  Real  worship,  we  may 
say,  pure  and  undefiled,  beheld  and  acknowledged  as 
such  in  the  presence  of  God,  even  the  Father — mark 
the  tender  pathos  of  His  divine  relationship — is  this : 

To  visit  the  fatherless  (or,  orphans)  and  widows 
in  their  affliction,  and  to  keep  himself  un- 
spotted from  the  world.— Here  is  the  double  proof 
flf  the  perfect  life  of  holiness,  the  savour  whereof  is  as 
perpetual  incense  before  the  throne  of  God.  And  the 
help  afforded  to  the  helpless,  put  thus  in  the  first  place 
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of  the  two  requirements,  will  often  bring  about  the 
second — namely,  that  spotless  condition  of  unworldli- 
ness  which  marks,  and  will  ever  mark,  the  true  servant 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Deeds  of  benevolence  may 
be  and  are  often  done  by  those  who  are  not  His ;  but 
all  who  truly  belong  to  Him  must  five  a  life  which 
praises  Him  continually  in  good  works;  not,  it  is 
hardly  needful  to  say,  as  a  cause — but  rather  the 
natural  and  inevitable  result  of  love  for  Him,  warming 
the  heart  within. 

Scrupulous  indeed  were  the  "  religious  "  contempo- 
raries of  James ;  they  would  not  enter  where  the  image 
of  Divus  Caesar  had  its  votive  flame,  while  they  were 
ceremonially  clean  for  the  keeping  of  their  passover 
— "  they  went  not  into  the  judgment  hall  lest  they 
should  be  defiled"  (John  xviii.  28).  But  He  whom 
there  they  cruelly  sought  to  slay  had  told  them  before, 
though  in  vain,  "  that  which  cometh  out  of  the  man,  that 
defileth  the  man"  (Mark  vii.  201,  and  "nothing  from 
without  can  defile  him  "  (verse  15).  What  an  eternal 
caution  may  be  learned  here  against  cold  reliance  upon 
ritual!  What  an  instance,  ever,  under  all  varieties 
and  forms,  to  be  applied  to  themselves  by  the  erring, 
persecuting,  and  deceitful  sons  of  men !  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  from  these  words  of  the  wise  Apostle  we 
may  be  sure  what  is  truest,  nay,  the  only  true  service. 
acceptable  and  accepted,  of  the  Most  High  —  "To 
visit  the  fatherless  and  the  widow,"  beholding  in  them 
a  new  image  of  Christ,  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  is  to  show 
pity  verily  to  Him ;  and  at  the  last  such  "  pure  re- 
ligion "  will  receive  His  own  approval.  "  Inasmuch  as 
ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  my 
brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me  "  (Matt.  xxv.  40). 
Blessed  be  the  ears  attuned  to  catch  the  golden 
cadence,  for  it  rings  in  angel  voices  round  the  soothers 
of  the  sick  and  sorrow-laden  even  now ! 

II. 

(!)  My  brethren. — The  second  chapter  opens  with 
some  stern  rebukes  for  those  unworthy  Christians  who 
had  "  men's  persons  in  admiration,"  and,  doubtless,  thai 
"  because  of  advantage  "  to  themselves.  (Comp.  Jude, 
verse  16.)  The  lesson  is  distinctly  addressed  to  be- 
lievers, and  its  severity  appears  to  be  caused  by  the 
Apostle's  unhappy  consciousness  of  its  need.  What 
were  endurable  in  a  heathen,  or  an  alien,  or  even  a  Jew, 
ceased  to  be  so  in  a  professed  follower  of  the  lowly 
Jesus.  And  this  seems  to  be  a  further  reason  for  the 
indignant  expostulation  and  condemnation  of  verse  14* 
Thus  the  whole  chapter  may  really  be  considered  as 
dealing  with  Faith ;  and  it  flows  naturally  from  the 
foregoing  thoughts  upon  Religion — or,  as  we  inter- 
preted their  subject-matter,  Religious  Service. 

Have  (or,  hold)  not  the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Lord  of  glory,  with  (or,  in)  respect 
of  persons. — "  Ye  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,"  wrote  St.  Paul  to  the  proud  and  wealthy  men 
of  Corinth  (2  Cor.  viii.  9),  "that,  though  He  was  rich, 
yet  for  your  sakes  He  became  poor,  that  ye  through  His 
poverty  might  be  rich ; "  and.,  with  more  cogent  an 
appeal,  to  the  Philippians  (chap.  ii.  4 — 7),  "  In  lowli- 


0/ undue  Respect 
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/      f''r*ms. 


not  the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Lord  of  glory,  with  re- 

?aP'  Rebukes  sPect  of  Persons.  <2)  For  if 
on  account  of  there  come  unto  your  as- 
forr0Ilgpe™C:  sembly1  a  man  with  a  gold 
with  divers  in-  ring,  in  goodly  apparel,  and 
there-  there  come  in  also  a  poor 
man  in  vile  raiment ; (3)  and 
ye  have  respect  to  him  that  weareth  the 


stances 
of. 


I  gay  clothing,    and    sav  tint.,  him,  Sit 
<£,,£"•  "r-,  thou  here  in  a  good  place;*  and  say  to 
the  poor,  Stand  thou  there,  ... 
under  my  footstool :  <*»  are  ye  not  then 
partial   in  yours.lv. s,  an>i 
judges  of  evil  thought  Hearken. 

my  beloved  brethren,  Haifa  i...t  God 
chosen  the  poor  of  this  world  ri.-h  in 
faith,  and  heirs  of  the3  kingdom  whi<  h 


1  Gr.  synagogue. 


3  Or,  thai. 


ness  of  mind  let  each  esteem  other  better  than  them- 
selves :  look  not  every  man  on  his  own  things,  but  every 
man  also  on  the  things  of  others.  Let  this  mind  be  in 
you,  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus  :  Who,  being  in  the 
form  of  God" — i.e.,  Very  God,  and  not  appearance 
merely — nevertheless  "  thought  not  His  equality  with 
God  a  thing  to  be  always  grasped  at,"  as  it  were  some 
booty  or  prize,  "  but  emptied  Himself"  of  His  glory, 
"  and  took  upon  Him  the  shape  of  a  slave."  Were 
these  central,  nay  initial,  facts  of  the  faith  believed 
then ;  or  are  they  now  ?  If  they  were  in  truth,  how 
could  there  be  such  folly  and  shame  as  "  acceptance  of 
persons"  according  to  the  dictates  of  fashionable 
society  and  the  world  ?  "  Honour,"  indeed,  "  to  whom 
honour  "  is  due  (Rom.  xiii.  7).  The  Christian  religion 
allows  not  that  contempt  for  even  earthly  dignities — 
affected  by  some  of  her  followers,  but  springing  more 
from  envy  and  unruliness  than  aught  besides.  True 
reverence  and  submission  are  in  no  way  condemned  by 
this  scripture  :  but  their  excess  and  gross  extreme,  the 
preference  for  vulgar  wealth,  the  adulation  of  success, 
the  worship,  in  short,  of  some  new  golden  calf. 

(2)  For  if  there  come  unto  your  assembly 
(literally,  synagogue). — This  is  the  only  place  in  the 
New  Testament  where  the  Jewish  word  is  used  for  a 
Christian  congregation. 

A  man  with  a  gold  ring,  in  goodly  apparel.— 
Better,  a  man  golden-ringed,  in  bright  apparel.  Roman 
satirists  had  much  to  say  upon  the  fops  and  dandies  of 
their  time,  with  "  all  their  fingers  laden  with  rings " ; 
some,  if  we  may  trust  the  sneer  of  Martial,  having  six 
on  each ;  and  others  with  heavy  gold  or  light,  accord- 
ing to  the  oppressiveness  of  the  season ;  no  donbt,  the 
fashions  set  in  Rome  extended  to  Jerusalem.  "  Goodly 
apparel"  is,  rather,  gorgeous — splendid  in  colour  or 
ornament;  the  same  two  words  are  translated  "gay 
clothing  "  in  the  following  verse. 

And  there  come  in  also  a  poor  man  in  vile 
raiment. — Squalid,  even  dirty,  as  from  work  and 
wear— the  exact  opposite  of  the  idle  over-dressed 
exquisite. 

(3)  And  ye  have  respect  to  him  that  weareth 
the  gay  clothing  (or,  bright  apparel). — Look  on  him, 
that  is,  because  of  his  fine  appearance,  with  undue  re- 
spect and  consideration. 

And  say  unto  him,  Sit  thou  here  in  a  good 
place  (or,  as  margin,  well) ;  and  say  to  the  poor, 
Stand  thou  there,  or  sit  here  under  my  foot- 
stool.—The  sidesman  or  elder  in  charge  of  the  church 
finds  a  stall  for  the  person  of  substantial  presence, 
while  anything  does  for  the  poor  one ;  but— most  con- 
siderate offer— he  can  stand;  or,  if  he  prefer  it,  sit 
under  the  great  man's  footstool,  lower  down,  that  is,  on 
the  floor  beneath.  We  know  Christ's  words  for  those 
who  loved  of  old  "  the  chief  seats  in  the  synagogues 
Matt,  xxiii.  6),  nor  can  there  be  doubt  as  to  their  full 
application  now.     What  is  to  be  urged  in  excuse  for 


the  special  pews  in  churches  and  chapelt,  hind  sad 
appropriated,  famished  luxuriously,  and 
bolt  and  lock?  If  in  the  high  place*  nit  the  mm  and 
women  in  goodly  raiment  still,  while  the  poorly  dad 
are  crowded  into  side  benches  and  corners,  ur  bene- 
ficently  told  to  stand  and  wait  till  room  be  found 
somewhere  beneath  the  daintier  feet,— how  can  then  ha 
escape  from  condemnation  on  the  charge  which  follows t 
— namely  this — 

(*)  Are  ye  not  then  partial  in  yourselves, 
and  are  become  judges  of  evil  thoughts  F 
Or,  as  the  sense,  fully  expressed,  would  be :  M  My 
brethren,  if  you  acted  thus,  did  you  not  doubt  in  roar- 
selves,  and  become  by  such  false  and  unfaithful  dis- 
crimination judges  of  and  in  your  own  evil  t  noughts  F 
Did  you  not  lose  the  idea  of  brotherhood,  and  become 
contentious  as  to  supremacy  of  self  and  place  — 
serving  yourselves  while  prepared  for  the  service  of 
Christ?  The  Lord  Jesus  thought  not  His  equality  with 
God  a  thing  ever  to  be  grasped  at,  if  work  for  man 
could  be  done  by  self-humiliation.  Therefore,  although 
being  '  equal  to  the  Father,  as  touching  His  Godhead,' 
He  became  '  inferior  ...  as  touching  His  Manhood.' 
And  none  may  turn  unmoved  from  that  picture  of 
sublime  condescension  to  the  petty  strifes  of  quality 
and  position  which  profane  the  Christian  sanctuary. 
Most  sadly  true  is  it  that  in  making  distinctions  such 
as  these  between  rich  and  poor,  we  'become  of  the 
number  of  those  who  doubt  rejqM'oting  their  faith;' 
for,  while  it  abolishes  such  altogether  in  the  presence  of 
God,  we  set  them  up  of  our  own  arrogance  and  pride. 
'  We  draw  nigh  unto  Him  with  our  mouth,  and  honour 
Him  with  our  lips,  but  our  heart  is  far  from  Him  ;  and 
our  worship  therefore  vain.'"  (Comp.  Iss.  xxix.  IS; 
Ezek.  xxxiii.  31 ;  Matt.  xv.  &— 9.) 

(5)  Hearken,  my  beloved  brethren.  -With 
complete  change  of  manner  the  ApafSn  writes  now  ss 
if  he  were  speaking,  in  brief  quivering  santosc**, 
appealing  to  the  hearts  which  his  stronger  words  may 
not  compel. 

Hath  not  God  chosen  .  .  .  F-  There  m,t*sn,  an 
election  on  the  part  of  God.    It  were  folly  to  deny  it 


But  this  passage,  like  so  many  others,  gives  the 

for  that  choice.    "The  poor  of  this  world     are  His 

chosen;  not  merely  for  their  poverty,  although  it  may 

have  been  the  air,  so  to  speak,  in  which  <he  Tirtnss 

which  endeared  them  to  Him  have  flourished  most.  And 

these  are  rich  for  present  and  for  {a^r..,TT7J°>^ 

Him  "now  by  faith,"  and   "after  ti 

fruition  of  Hi.  glorious  Godhead/' 

poor,  for  yours  is  the  kingdom  of  God    jLutovLM^ 

The  way  thereto  for  them  is  nearer  and  less  cambsioa 

than  for  the   rich,   if  only  they  fulfil  tl 

(comp.  Matt.  vi.  3),  and  be  poor  "  in  spirit        "JJ 

SndeJo,  are  they  "  heirs  of  I  ^^JkriiJI 

promised  to  them  that  love  Him        The  worW 

always  measure  by  its  own  standard,  snd 
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The  Poor  not  to  be  despised. 


JAMES,   II. 


The  Law  to  be  kept,  in  full, 


he  hath,  promised  to  them  that  love 
him  ?  <6)  But  ye  have  despised  the  poor. 
Do  not  rich  men  oppress  you,  and  draw 
you  before  the  judgment  seats?  <7)  Do 
not  they  blaspheme  that  worthy  name 
by  the  which  ye  are  called  ?  (1)  If  ye 
fulfil  the  royal  law  according  to  the  scrip- 
ture, Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself,  ye  do  well  :    (9)  but  if  ye  have 


1  Or,      that 
which  said. 


respect  to  persons,  ye  commit  sin,  and  are 
convinced  of  the  law  as  transgressors. 

(io)  Yov  whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole 
law,  and  yet  offend  in  one 
point,  he  ^  guilty  of  all.  g^fcjfvjjj 

law    (11)  For   he    that    said,1    Do   Law  is  broken 

not  commit  adultery,  said  by   fai.lufre   at 

also,  Do  not  kill.     Now  if 

thou  commit  no  adultery,  yet  if  thou 


poverty  a  curse,  just  as  it  looks  on  pain  and  trouble  as 
evil.  But  the  teaching  of  God,  declared  most  elo- 
quently in  the  life  of  His  blessed  Son,  is  the  direct 
opposite  to  this.  In  a  worship  which  demands  of  its 
votaries  costly  gifts  and  offerings — and  every  religion 
tends  downwards  to  such  desires — the  rich  man  has  a 
golden  pavement  to  his  future  bliss.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  that  again  and  again  the  voice  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  has  pointed  out  the  narrow  way,  and  the  eternal 
excellency  of  truth,  and  faith,  and  love,  the  riches 
easiest  of  acquisition  by  the  poor. 

(6)  But  ye  have  despised  the  poor. — Better,  ye 
dishonoured  the  poor  man — i.e.,  when,  as  already  men- 
tioned (chap.  ii.  2,  3),  you  exalted  the  rich  unto  the 
"  good  place  "  of  your  synagogue.  Thus  whom  God 
had  called  and  chosen,  you  refused.  "  It  is  unworthy," 
observes  Calvin  on  this  passage,  "  to  cast  down  those 
whom  God  lif ts  up,  and  to  treat  them  shamefully  whom 
He  vouchsafes  to  honour.  But  God  honoureth  the 
poor ;  therefore  whoever  he  is  that  rejects  them  perverts 
the  ordinance  of  God." 

Do  not  rich  men  oppress  you  ?— Or,  lord  it  over 
you  as  a  class ;  not  assuredly  that  this  can  be  said  of 
each  wealthy  individual.  It  is  the  rich  man,  of  the 
aarth  earthy,  trusting  in  his  riches  (comp.  Matt.  x.  24), 
who  makes  them  a  power  for  evil  and  not  for  good. 
Here  is  presented  the  other  side  of  the  argument,  used 
on  behalf  of  the  poor,  viz.,  observe  first  how  God 
regards  them  (verse  5),  and  next,  judge  their  adver- 
saries by  their  own  behaviour. 

Draw  you  before  the  judgment  seats  ?— Better, 
Do  they  not  drag  you  into  courts  of  justice  ?  "  Hale  " 
you,  as  the  old  English  word  has  it.  Summum  jus 
sum/ma  injuria — extreme  of  right  is  extreme  of  wrong — 
a  legal  maxim  oft  exemplified.  The  purse-proud 
litigious  man  is  the  hardest  to  deal  with,  and  the  one 
who  specially  will  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor.  No  body 
of  laws  could  on  the  whole  be  more  equitable  than  the 
Boman,  but  their  administration  in  the  provinces  was 
frequently  in  venal  hands ;  and  besides,  the  large  fees 
demanded  by  the  juris-consulti — "  the  learned  in  the 
law  " — quite  barred  the  way  of  the  poorer  suitors,  such 
•as,  for  the  most  part,  were  the  Christians  to  whom  this 
Letter  was  written. 

(7)  Do  not  they  blaspheme  ..  .—To  "blaspheme" 
is  to  hurt  with  the  tongue,  and  includes  all  manner  of 
evil  speech ;  but  a  more  exclusive  use  of  the  word  is  with 
regard  to  things  divine,  and  particularly  the  unpardon- 
able sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  (Matt.  xii.  31).  A 
moment's  reflection  will  show,  unhappily,  that  this  is 
alluded  to  in  the  text. 

That  worthy  name  by  the  which  ye  are 
called  ? — Better,  that  good,  that  glorious  Name  which 
was  invoked  (or,  called)  over  you — viz.,  at  baptism. 
"  Into  the  Name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost "  (Matt,  xxviii.  19)  had  all  been  bap- 
tised who  were  thus  addressed ;  but  most  probably  the 


Second  Person  of  the  Trinity  is  referred  to  here.  And 
it  was  the  scorn  and  contempt  visited  upon  His  Name, 
which  changed  the  mere  abuse  and  ribaldry  into  a 
perilous  likeness  to  the  deadliest  sin.  Most  commen- 
tators thus  restrict  the  Name  here  to  that  of  Christ. 
If  their  view  be  correct,  the  blasphemy  would  probably 
be  linked  with  that  epithet  of  "  Christian  " — then  so 
dishonourable — coined,  we  are  told,  first  in  Antioch 
(Acts  xi.  26).  But  there  were  far  more  insulting  terms 
found  for  the  poor  and  struggling  believer — "  Naza- 
rene,"  "  Atheist,"  and  even  worse. 

(8)  If  ye  fulfil  the  royal  law.— Better  para- 
phrased thus,  If,  however,  ye  are  fulfilling  the  Laic,  as 
ye  imagine  and  profess  ye  are  doing,  the  royal  law, 
according  to  the  Scripture,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself,  ye  are  doing  well ;  but  .... 
Mark  the  touch  of  irony  in  the  defence  which  St.  James 
puts  into  the  mouths  of  his  hearers.  It  were  certainly 
a  sweet  proof  of  neighbourly  affection,  that  exemplified 
in  verse  3.  The  "  royal,"  or  "  kingly  law,"  is,  of 
course,  God's,  in  its  highest  utterance;  and  may  be 
taken  as  an  illustration  of  what  a  law  really  consists : 
viz.,  a  command  from  a  superior,  a  duty  from  an 
inferior,  and  a  sanction  or  vindication  of  its  authority. 
There  is  much  confusion  of  thought,  both  scientific 
and  theological,  with  regard  to  this ;  were  it  not  so  we 
should  hear  less  of  the  "  laws  of  nature,"  and  divers 
other  imaginary  codes  which  the  greatest  legist  of 
modern  times  has  called  "  fustian."  The  sovereign  law 
of  love,  thus  expressed  by  the  Apostle,  is  one  so  plain 
that  the  simplest  mind  may  be  made  its  interpreter ; 
and  the  violation  of  it  is  at  once  clear  to  the  offender. 

(9)  But  if  ye  have  respect  to  persons  .  .  .— 
Translate,  But  if  ye  respect  persons,  ye  work  sin,  and 
are  convicted  by  the  Law  (i.e.,  at  the  bar  of  conscience) 
as  transgressors.  The  first  principle  has  been  broken, 
and  not  a  mere  detail.  De  minimis  non  curat  lex :  the 
laws  of  men  cannot  concern  themselves  with  trifles: 
but  the  most  secret  soul  may  be  proven  and  revealed 
by  some  little  act  of  love,  or  the  contrary  :  and  such  is 
the  way  of  the  Lord  "  that  searcheth  the  hearts " 
(Rom.  viii.  27). 

(io)  For  whosoever  shall  keep  .  .  .— Better,  have 
kept  the  whole  Law,  but  shall  have  offended  in  one.  has 
become  guilty  of  all.  As  a  chain  is  snapped  by  failure 
of  the  weakest  link,  so  the  whole  Law,  in  its  harmony 
and  completeness  as  beheld  by  God,  is  broken  by  one 
offence  of  one  man ;  and  the  penalty  falls,  of  its  own 
natural  weight  and  incidence,  on  the  culprit. 

(U)  For  he  that  said  .  .  .—All  men  have  favourite 
vices  and  indulgences ;  and  most 

"  Compound  for  sins  they  have  a  mind  to 
By  damning  those  they  re  not  inclined  to  ; '' 

forgetful  that  the  same  Lawgiver  has  laid  His  restric- 
tions upon  every  sort  and  kind.  Not  that  we  can  believe 
all  sins  are  the  same  in  their  deadening  effect  upon  the 
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and  not  merely  in  part. 


JAMES,   II. 


O/MercyimJ 


kill,  thou  art  become  a  transgressor  of 
the  law.  (12>  So  speak  ye,  and  so  do,  as 
they  that  shall  be  judged  by  the  law 
of  liberty.     (13)  For  he  shall  have  judg- 


|  ment  without  mercy,  that  hath  shewed 
no  mercy;  and  u 
judgment. 

<u>  What  doth  it  profit,  my  breUuen, 


soul,  or,  further,  in  their  punishment.  The  point  which 
St.  James  urges  is  that  sin,  as  sin,  involves  the  curse  of 
the  law ;  and  that  "  respect  of  persons,"  with  its  un- 
loving and  unlovely  results,  must  bring  its  deceived 
possessor  into  condemnation  before  God.  Just  as  our 
Lord  referred  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Commandments 
(Matt.  v.  21 — 32)  to  the  first  issues  of  the  angry  or  lust- 
ful heart,  and  by  no  means  confined  them  as  did  the 
Rabbinical  teachers  to  the  very  act,  so  now  in  like 
manner  the  Apostle  takes  his  stand  upon  the  guiltiness 
of  any  breach  whatever  of  the  Law.  Love  is  its  complete 
fulfilment,  we  are  well  informed  (Rom.  xiii.  10),  but 
in  that  startling  briefness  lies  comprehended  all  the 
decalogue,  with  its  utmost  ramifications ;  and  men  of 
the  world  would  find  a  rule  of  the  most  minute  and 
rigid  ceremony  easier  to  be  followed  than  this  simple 
all-embracing  one.  "  The  fulfilling  of  the  Law  "  is  very 
different  from  the  substitution  of  a  single  plain 
command  for  a  .  difficult  code ;  this  would  seem  to  be 
the  mistake  of  many,  noisily  asserting  their  freedom 
from  the  older  obligations,  who  do  not  so  evidently 
five  under  the  mild  bondage  of  the  new. 

A  curious  question  may  be  raised  upon  the  inverted 
order  of  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Commandments  in  this 
passage,  as  well  as  in  Mark  x.  19 ;  Luke  xviii.  20 ; 
Rom.  xiii.  9.  (Not  so  however,  observe,  in  the  sermon 
on  the  Mount,  Matt.  v.  21 — 27.)  Professor  Plumptre 
says  they  are  thus  placed  because  "  standing  first  in 
the  second  table,  the  Fifth  being  classed  by  most  Jewish 
writers  as  belonging  to  the  first,"  and  "  there  was, 
probably,  a  traditional  order  of  the  Tenth,  varying  from 
that  at  present  found  in  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch." 
The  Greek  version,  known  as  the  Septuagint,  supports 
this  theory,  placing  "  Thou  shalt  not  commit 
adultery "  in  verse  13  of  Ex.  xx.,  and  "  Thou  shalt 
not  kill  "  in  verse  15. 

(12)  So  speak  ye,  and  so  do.— The  writer  has 
shown  how  unsuspected  sins  lead  quickly  to  a  violation 
of  the  Law,  and  in  concluding  this  part  of  his  Epistle 
he  returns  to  the  warning  against  an  unguarded  tongue, 
with  which  he  commenced  in  chap  i.  26. 

The  law  of  liberty. — The  term  is  only  found  here 
and  in  chap.  i.  25,  and  seems  one  of  which  James  the 
Wise  was  peculiarly  fond.  "What,  however,  did  he  pre- 
cisely mean  ?  Neither  the  ceremonial,  nor  the  moral, 
most  certainly ;  but  the  spiritual  law  of  One  greater 
than  Moses.  The  idea,  however,  is  in  most  of  the 
New  Testament  writings,  and  particularly  St.  Paul's. 
(Comp.  John  viii.  32;  Rom.  viii.  21 ;  1  Cor.  x.  29;  2  Cor. 
iii.  17 ;  Gal.  ii.  4 ;  v.  1,  13 ;  and  1  Pet.  ii.  16.) 

(13)  jior  ke  shall  have  judgment  without 
mercy,  that  hath  shewed  no  mercy.— Better,  For 
unmerciful  judgment  shall  he  to  him  that  wrought  not 
mercy.  Here  again  are  the  clearest  echoes  of  our 
Saviour's  words  (Matt.  vi.  1,  2,  et  seq.),  and  a  reference, 
we  can  hardly  doubt,  to  His  well-known  parable  (Matt. 
xviii.  21 — 35) ;  and  we  must  remember,  further,  that 
"  the  unforgiving  temper,  apart  from  all  outward  wrong, 
constitutes  the  sin  of  the  unmerciful  servant ; "  oppor- 
tunity only  being  lacking  for  its  full  effect.  The 
pitiless  are  usually  cowards,  and  may  well  be  moved  by 
fear,  if  they  will  not  by  love :  "  I  will  repay,  saith  the 

Lord  "  (Rom.  xii.  19). 
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Mercy  rejoiceth  against  judgment.— Thai*  ana 
hardly  be  a  fitter  comment  m  i  hi*  text  than  that  which 
must  be  present  in  every  r. 
Portia  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice, 

"  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained : "  fcc 

IV    MMll 

But  let  the  words  of  the  Greek,  John  the  Golden 
Mouthed,  be  added,  for  their  exceeding  beauty  alee. 
" Mercy  is  dear  to  God,  and  intcrcedeefor  tha  sasasr, 
and  breaks  his  chains,  and  <liwi>ates  the  darkaeaa,  and 
quenches  the  fire  of  hell,  ami  destroy*  the  worm,  and 
rescues  from  the  gnashing  uf  tenth.  To  her  tha  galea 
of  Heaven  are  opened.  She  is  tho  qneen  of  liitaas. 
and  makes  men  like  to  God.  fur  it  la  written,  'Be  yn 
merciful  as  your  Father  also  is  mereiful  '  Luke  vi9e). 
She  has  silver  wings  like  tho  dove,  mid  f<  nt  hern  of  gold. 
and  soars  aloft,  and  is  clothed  with  divine  glory,  and 
stands  by  the  throne  of  God  ;  when  we  are  in  danger 
of  being  condemned  she  rises  up  and  pleads  for  na,  and 
covers  us  with  her  defence,  and  enfolds  na  in  her 
wings.  God  loves  mercy  more  than  sacrifice  "  (Matt. 
ix.  13). 

(14^-26)  Faith  and  Wobks.— We  now  enter  on  the 
most  debatable  ground  of  the  Epistle;  n  bettl 
strewn  with  the  bones  and  weapons  of  countless 
saries.  It  is  an  easy  thing  to  shoot  "  arrows,  eren  _ 
words";  and  without  doubt,  for  what  seamed  to  he 
the  vindication  of  the  right,  many  a  hard  blow  has 
been  dealt  on  either  side  —so  many,  indeed,  that  quiet 
Christian  folk  have  no  desire  to  near  of  more.  The 
plain  assertions  of  holy  Scripture  on  this  matter  are 
enough  for  them  ;  and  the} 
difficulty  in  their  interpretation. 

The  old  story  of  the  Knights  who  smote  each  other 
to  the  death  upon  the  que.-tion  of  the  gold  and  stiver 
shield,  each  looking  at  it  only  from  hi*  own  y^ntaa 
view,  may  well  apply  to  combatants  who  cried  so  lastfly 
for  "Paul  "or  "James."  But,  now  the  dust  of  eon* 
flict  has  somewhat  blown  aside,  it  would  he  hard  to 
prove    that    the   Apostles    themselv«-  »«r   at 

variance,  or  needed  such  doughty  champions  at  all. 

Truth  is,  they  regarded  the  same  object  with  a 
different  motive,  and  aimed  at  a  dissimilar  result: 
just  as  in  medicine,  very  opposite  treatment*  are 
required  by  various  mekneesea,  and  in  the  MM 
stages  of  disease.      The  b. 

Christians   to   whom   St.   James  appealed   was  that 
which  wo  have  traced  (see  Introduction,  p.  853 )  te  a 
foreign  source;  and.  as  it  wandered  but  "townr  fi 
the  furthest  East,  it  had  not  yet  reached  the  churehee 
of  Europe,  at  least  sufficiently  to  constitute  a  danger 
the  miniof  St.  PauL     No  better  tonic  for  tha  «njafr 
ing  effect  of  this  pamrted  doctrine  rf.*^.y"g.  w 
found  than  a  consideration  of  the  nobler  life  <"**■*■"" 
and  what  example  could  bo  uphold  ™Ja~[rJ* 
back  tho  hearts  of  his  proud  deseendaate  F    ^nd.  tt  w 
point  his  lesson,  the  Apostle  orged  a  great  and  statu 
Same,  even  that  of  the  Friend  of  God.  so  ^»""2 
he  join  the  lowly  and,  perhaps,  *°™*™S%fi^ 
one  of  Rahab,  that  he  might,  as  it  were,  plead  well  tnih 
all  men  of  every  degree  or  kind. 


Of  Faith 


JAMES,   II. 


and  Works. 


Chap.  ii.  14—  though  a  man  say  he  hath 

su's  on  Faith",  faith,  and  have  not  works  ? 
and  particu-  can  faith  save  him?  (15>Ifa 
iTtCt  works'!  Mother  or  sister  be  naked, 


and  destitute  of  daily  food,  <16>  and 
one  of  you  say  unto  them,  Depart  in 
peace,  be  ye  warmed  and  filled;  not- 
withstanding ye  give   them  not   those 


Dean  Alford,  quoting  with  entire  approbation  the 
opinion  of  the  German  commentator  De  Wette,  found 
it  "  impossible  to  say  "  that  the  ideas  of  Faith,  Works, 
and  Justification  in  the  two  Apostles  were  the  same. 
The  summary  of  his  remarks  is  fairly  this : — Accord- 
ing to  St.  James,  Faith  was  moral  conviction,  trust,  and 
truth ;  and  yet  such  a  theoretical  belief  only  that  it 
might  be  held  by  devils.  Works  are  not  those  of  the 
Law,  but  an  active  life  of  practical  morality  and  well- 
doing ;  Justification  is  used  in  a  proper  or  moral  sense, 
but  not  the  higher  or  "  forensic,"  as  we  now  call  it.  On 
The  other  liand,  St.  Paul's  idea  of  Faith  presupposes 
self-abasement,  and  "consists  in  trust  on  the  grace  of 
God,  revealed  in  the  atoning  death  of  Christ " ;  Works 
with  him  referred  chiefly  to  a  dependence  on  legal  ob- 
servances ;  Justification  assumed  a  far  wider  signifi- 
cance, especially  in  his  view  "  of  the  inadequacy  of  a 
good  conscience  to  give  peace  and  blessedness  to  men  " 
(1  Cor.  iv.  4),  such  being  only  to  be  found  by  faith  in 
God,  who  justifies  of  His  free  grace,  and  looks  on  the 
accepted  penitent  as  if  he  were  righteous.  But  even 
this  divergence,  small  as  it  is  compared  with  that  dis- 
cerned by  some  divines,  is  really  overstrained ;  for  in 
the  present  Epistle  the  Church  of  every  age  is  warned 
"against  the  delusive  notion  that  it  is  enough  for  men 
to  have  religious  emotions,  to  talk  religious  language, 
to  have  religious  knowledge,  and  to  profess  religious 
belief,  without  the  habitual  practice  of  religious  duties 
and  the  daily  devotion  of  a  religious  life " :  while  the 
letters  of  St.  Paul  do  not,  in  this  way,  combat  hypocrisy 
so  much  as  heterodoxy.  There  is  always  the  double 
danger,  dwelt  upon  by  Augustine  somewhat  after  this 
manner  :— One  man  will  say,  "  I  believe  in  God,  and  it 
will  be  counted  to  me  for  righteousness,  therefore  I  will 
live  as  I  like."  St.  James  answers  him  by  showing 
that  "Abraham  was  justified  by  Works  "  (chap.  ii.  21). 
Another  says,  "  I  will  lead  a  good  life,  and  keep  the 
commandments;  how  can  it  matter  precisely  what  I 
believe!"  St.  Paul  replies  that  "Abraham  was  justi- 
fied by  faith "  (Rom.  iv.).  But,  if  the  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  be  inquired  of  further,  he  will  say  that, 
although  works  go  not  before  faith,  they  certainly  come 
after.  (Witness  his  discourse  on  Charity,  1  Cor.  xiii.) 
And,  therefore,  concludes  Bishop  Wordsworth,  "  the 
faith  described  by  St.  Paul  is  not  any  sort  of 
faith  by  which  we  believe  in  God ;  but  it  is  that 
healthful  evangelical  faith  whose  works  spring  from 
love." 

Thus  the  divine  lesson  stands  forth,  clearly  written ; 
and  he  who  runs  may  read.  Faith  must  be  embodied 
in  acts :  "  faith,  without  acts  of  faith,  is  but  a  dream." 
"  The  two  cannot  be  separated,  for  they  are  given  in  one 
by  God  to  man,  and  from  him  go  back  in  one  to  God. 
As  by  faith  we  behold  the  greatness  of  God,  and  of  His 
eternal  grace,  His  ineffable  holiness,  majesty,  glory, 
goodness,  love ;  so  we  shall  know  and  feel  the  nothing- 
ness of  all  in  ourselves — whether  faith  or  works — save 
as  they  are  the  gift  of  God.  As  we  probe  ourselves, 
we  learn  the  depth  of  our  own  evil ;  but,  as  we  confess 
our  own  evil  and  God's  good,  He  will  take  away  from 
ns  the  evil,  and  crown  us  with  His  goodness :  as  we 
own  ourselves  to  be,  of  ourselves,  unprofitable  servants, 
He,  owning  us  i»  His  works,  will  say,  'Well  done, 
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good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of 
thy  Lord ' "  (Matt.  xxv.  21). 

A  deeply  learned  and  interesting  excursus  on  Faith, 
in  its  active  and  passive  meanings,  and  on  its  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin  synonyms,  may  be  read  in  Bishop 
Lightfoot's  Notes  on  the  Galatians,  pp.  152 — 162. 
Admitting  that  "  so  long  as  our  range  of  view  is  con- 
fined to  the  apostolic  writings,  it  seems  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  resist  the  impression  that  St.  James  is  attack- 
ing the  teaching,  if  not  of  St.  Paul  himself,  at  least 
of  those  who  exaggerated  and  perverted  it,"  our  pro- 
foundest  theologian  assures  us  that  the  passage  in 
Genesis  (chap.  xv.  6)  was  a  common  thesis  in  the 
Rabbinical  schools,  the  meaning  of  faith  being  variously 
explained  by  the  disputants,  and  diverse  lessons  drawn 
from  it.  The  supremacy  of  faith,  as  the  means  of 
salvation,  might  be  maintained  by  Gentile  Apostle  and 
Pharisaic  Rabbi :  but  faith  with  the  former  was  a  very 
different  thing  from  faith  with  the  latter.  With  one 
its  prominent  idea  was  a  spiritual  life,  with  the  other  an 
orthodox  creed ;  with  the  one  the  guiding  principle  was 
the  individual  conscience,  with  the  other  an  external 
rule  of  ordinances;  with  the  one  faith  was  allied  to 
liberty,  with  the  other  to  bondage.  "  Thus,"  he  says 
in  conclusion,  "it  becomes  a  question  whether  St. 
James's  protest  against  reliance  on  faith  alone  has  any 
reference,  direct  or  indirect,  to  St.  Paul's  language  and 
teaching;  whether,  in  fact,  it  is  not  aimed  against  an 
entirely  different  type  of  religious  feeling,  against  the 
Pharisaic  spirit  which  rested  satisfied  with  a  barren 
orthodoxy,  fruitless  in  works  of  charity. " 

(14)  What  doth  it  (or,  is  the)  profit,  my  brethren, 
though  a  man  say  he  hath  faith,  and  have  not 
works  ? — Some  allusion  here  is  made  most  probably 
to  the  Shema,  the  Jewish  creed,  "  Hear,  O  Israel,  the 
Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord  "  (Deut.  vi.  4).  It  was  the 
daily  protest  of  the  devout  Israelite  in  the  midst  of 
idolaters,  and  the  words  of  his  morning  and  evening 
of  life,  as  well  as  of  the  ordinary  day.  A  similar  utter- 
ance of  faith  is  held  to  be  the  test  of  the  true  believer 
in  Islam,  when  the  two  inquiring  angels  put  their 
awful  questions  to  the  departed  soul.  But  the  idea  is 
much  more  ancient,  for  a  similar  confession  was  required 
of  the  just  before  Osiris,  the  Lord  of  the  Egyptian 
Heaven. 

Can  faith  save  him? — The  stern  inquiry  comes 
like  a  prophecy  of  woe  upon  the  wretched  man — saved, 
as  he  fancied,  by  covenant  with  God,  and  holding  a 
bare  assent  and  not  a  loving  faith  in  Him. 

(15)  But  (the  word  should  be  added,  for  it  continues 
an  argument)  if  a  brother  or  sister  be  naked,  and 
destitute  of  daily  food— i.e.,  the  food  for  each  day, 
not  that  which  suffices  for  one,  or  for  a  present  (list  r 
the  case  is  rather  of  worst  and  direst  want,  so  that  the 
heart  untouched  by  the  spectacle  of  such  misery  must 
bo  hard  indeed. 

(16)  And  one  of  you  say  unto  them,  Depart  in 
peace,  be  ye  warmed  and  filled.— Is  it  unlikely, 
knowing  as  we  do  the  style  of  the  rugged  Apostle,  that 
he  was  drawing  other  than  from  the  life  ?  Perhaps  it 
was  a  scene  in  his  own  experience  during  that  very 
famine  foretold  by  Agabus  (Acts  xi.  28 — 30). 


1  Gr.  by  ittelf. 


Folly  of  mere  Belief .  JAMES,    II. 

things  which  are  needful  to  the  body; 
what  doth  it  profit  ?  (17>  Even  so  faith, 
if  it  hath  not  works,  is  dead,  being 
alone.1  (18)  Yea,  a  man  may  say,  Thou 
hast  faith,  and  I  have  works  :  shew  me 
thy  faith  without  thy  works,2  and  I 
will  shew  thee  my  faith  by  my  works. 
<19)  Thou  believest  that  there  is  one 
God  ;  thou  doest  well :  the  devils  also 
believe,  and  tremble.     (20)  But  wilt  thou 


;        .■'■/■!      '     . 


1  Some  cop 
read,      by 

i/..rt». 

3  Or,  Thorn  mm 


There  would,  however,  seem  to  be  a  worse  inter- 
pretation of  the  words,  beginning  so  softly  with  the 
Eastern  benediction :  namely,  "  Ye  are  warming  and 
filling  yourselves."  It  is  the  rebuke  of  cool  prosperity 
to  importunate  adversity :  "  Why  such  impatience  ? 
God  is  one,  and  our  Father :  He  will  provide."  No 
amount  of  faith  could  clothe  the  shivering  limbs  and 
still  the  hunger  pangs ;  what  greater  mockery  than  to 
be  taunted  with  texts  and  godly  precepts,  the  usual  out- 
come of  a  spurious  and  cheap  benevolence. 

Notwithstanding  ye  give  them  not.— The  "  one 
of  you"  in  the  beginning  of  the  verse,  then,  was  re- 
presentative of  the  whole  body  addressed  by  St.  James ; 
and  now  by  his  use  of  the  plural  "  ye,"  we  see  that  no 
individual  was  singled  out  for  condemnation :  the 
offence  was  wider  and  worse. 

(17)  Even  so  faith,  if  it  hath  not  works,  is 
dead,  being  alone. — Better,  like  the  margin,  is  dead 
in  its  own  self.  If  to  be  childless  among  women  were  a 
curse  in  Israel,  so  to  be  barren  among  God's  graces  is 
the  condemnation  of  faith  in  Christendom.  And  St. 
Paul,  in  substantial  harmony  with  this  assertion  of  his 
brother  Apostle,  declares  (Rom.  ii.  13)  "  Not  the  hearers 
of  the  Law  are  just  before  God,  but  the  doers  of  the  Law 
shall  be  justified."  There  had  been  no  lack  of  charity 
under  the  earlier  Jewish  teaching ;  in  fact,  "  righteous- 
ness "  in  many  passages  of  Holy  Writ,  and  in  the  para- 
phrases for  the  unlearned,  called  the  Targnms,  was 
explained  to  be  "  almsgiving."  But  the  whole  system 
of  Rabbinism  seems  gradually  to  have  destroyed  the 
spiritual  life  of  its  scholars;  and  amongst  them  now 
was  fast  spreading  the  doctrine  of  a  sterile  faith.  In 
the  revival  of  Monotheism  under  the  sword  of  the  pro- 
phet of  Mecca,  the  faith  of  Abraham  once  more  shone 
in  the  creed  of  his  descendants ;  though,  alas  !  the  sons 
of  Ishmael,  and  not  Isaac  the  chosen :  and  the  Muham- 
medans  tell  us  still  that  if  fasting  and  prayer  bring  the 
believer  to  the  gates  of  Paradise,  alms  will  let  him  in. 

(is)  Yea,  a  man  may  say  .  .  .—The  bearing  of 
this  verse  is  commonly  misunderstood ;  its  words  are 
those  of  scorn,  uttered  probably  by  some  enemy  of  the 
faith— Jewish  or  Pagan — and  are  another  instance,  like 
that  of  the  unruly  tongue,  by  which  those  outside  the 
pale  of  Christianity  may  and  will  judge  us  within. 
Verses  18  to  22  are  all  the  speech  of  this  practical 
opponent  of  first  century  solifidianism.  The  English 
version,  "  Show  me  thy  faith  without  thy  works  "  is 
correct,  though  according  to  some  editors  (see  marginal 
variation)  it  should  be  by  or  from. 

The  sense  is  obvious;  and  whether  the  speaker  be 
Christian  or  no,  he  lays  claim  to  faith  in  God,  the 
Father  of  all,  as  the  efficient  cause  of  his  good  deeds. 

(19)  Thou  believest  that  there  is  one  God; 
thou  doest  well.— Better  thus,  Thou  believest  that 
God  is  One ;  thou  doest  well.  He  is  the  formal  object 
of  faith  derived  from  knowledge,  whether  by  sense,  in 


know,  O  vain  man,  that  faith  without 
works  is  dead  ? 

(a)  "Was  not  Abraham  our  father  jus- 
tified by  works,  wh.-i, 
had  offered  Isaac  his  son  JjTfc" 
upon  the  altar?    «  Sent  the    faith    aj 
thou8  how  faith  wrought  Ab,mfc""» 
with  his  works,  and  by  works  was  fait  h 
made  perfect?     <»>  And  the  scripture 
was  fulfilled  which  saith,  Abraham  be- 


tuition,  or  demonstration ;  yon  are  theologically  i_ 
and  may  even  declare  your  internal  faith  by  eateraai 
confession — well,  indeed. 

The  devils  also  believe,  and  tremble.- TV* 
shudder  in  the  belief  which  only  umiree  theai  of  thaw 
utter  misery ;  literally,  their  hair  stands  oa  oad  whh 
terror  of  the  God  they  own.  ft  ■awl,  opiatoa.  know- 
ledge— all  are  thus  shared  by  demons  of  the  ph.  rail 
not  your  joint  possession  by  the  holier  miir  of  Faith. 
"  1  believe  in  God,"  "  I  beam  in  one  God  " — such  is 
the  voice  of  the  Christian  i  and  this  is  naid  in  the  fall 
sense  "  only  by  those  who  lore  God.  and  who  ate  set 
only  Christians  in  name,  bnt  in  deed  and  in 

(a>)  But  wilt  thou  know,  O  vain  man,  that 
faith  without  works  is  dead f  —  "Vain. 
empty  and  useless.  Some  copies  lure  a  word  which 
means  idle,  fruitless,  workless,  in  place  of  that  tram 
lated  "  dead  " ;  bnt  the  sense  is  the  same  either  way. 
"  If,"  says  Bishop  Beveridge,  "  I  see  fruit  growiaa  apoa 
a  tree,  I  know  what  tree  it  is  upon  which  such  fruit 
grows.  And  so,  if  I  saw  how  a  man  lire*.  I  know  bow 
he  believes.  If  his  faith  be  good,  his  works  cannot  bat 
be  good  too  ;  and  if  his  works  be  bad.  his  faith  raawitl 
but  be  bad  too  :  for,  wheresoever  there  is  a  jaatifyiaf 
faith,  there  are  also  good  works ;  and  wheresoever  there 
are  no  good  works,  there  is  no  justifying  faith."  Works 
are  the  natural  fruit  of  faith  ;  and  without  them  it  is 
evident  the  tree  is  dead,  perhaps  at  the  vary  roota 
ready  to  be  cut  down  and  cast  into  the  fire. 

(2D  Was  not  Abraham  our  father  justified 
by  works  .  .  P— St.  James  now  add  re— «  his  two 
examples  from  familiar  history  in  force  of  bat  alas  far 
active  faith.  The  first  is  the  marvellous  oaroUoa  and 
trust  of  Abraham  iGen.  xxii)  teken  he  ofertd  Imm  him 


son  upon  the  altar  ;  that  boy  himself  the  type  of  God's 
is  meek  ancestor,  the  secrincial 


dear  Son,  who  bore,  like  His  : 

wood  up  the  long  weary  road  of  death.  Happily,  the 
story  is  as  well  known  to  Christian  readers  as  to  the 
Jewish  of  old  time,  snd  may  safely  be  left  bora  withoat 
further  comment. 

M  Seest  thou  how  .  .   f— Better  < 
and  not  as  a  question.  Thou  seest  how.  Ac. 

(23)  The  scripture  was  fulfilled.-  NaaMwy.  thai 
earlier  declaration  of  God  '  whea  theoM£ 
lees  Abraham,  with  only  a  Syrian  slave  for  hhhnjft 
trusted  in  the  divine  promise  that  hie  own  seed  saoald 
be  as  the  number  of  the  stare  of  heaven  

Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  wnaimputed 
unto  him  for  righteousness.— He  protsdMsMM 
by  obedience,  when  he  freely  gave  back  to  the  Gnar 
his  son.  the  heir  of  all  the  promise.  

The  Friend  of  Qod.-Amatua  a  Dto-+mnA 
Him,  not  the  friend  to  God.  nor  foeer  o/JBayas^ 
have  hastily  imagined.    It  ie  not  aa  exact  qsiilMlaa 
from  the  Hebrew  Bible,  tboach  the  ■«**■•»****■ 
may  be  found  in  Isa.  xlL  8.    The  term  was  trnditooael 
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Rahab  the  Harlot. 


JAMES,   III. 


TJie    Danger  of  Teaching  others. 


lieved  God,*  and  it  was  imputed 
unto  him  for  righteousness :  and 
he  was  called  the  Friend  of  God. 
(24)  Ye  see  then  how  that  by  works 
a  man  is  justified,  and  not  by  faith 
only. 

Vs)  Likewise  also  was  not  Rahab  the 
Chap.  ii.  25.  narlot  justified  by  works, 
Example  2:  when  she  had  received  the 
that  of  Eahab.  messengers,  and  had  sent 
them  out  another  way  ?     (26)  For  as  the 


a  Gen.  15.6;  Rom. 

4.  3 :  Gal.  3.  6. 

1  Or,  breath. 


2  Or, judgment. 


body  without  the  spirit l  is  dead,  so  faith 
without  works  is  dead  also. 


CHAPTER  III.— (D  My  brethren,  be 
not  many  masters,  know- 
ing that  we  shall  receive 
the  greater  condemnation.2 
(2)  j\)r  in  many  things  we 
offend  all.  If  any  man 
offend  not  in  word,  the 
same    is    a    perfect    man, 


Chap.  iii.  1  — 
12.  Warnings 
against  censo- 
riousness,  and 
sins  of  the 
tongue ;  with 
examples  of 
its  venom  and 
unruliness. 


throughout  the  East,  and  is  used  by  the  Arabs  as  de- 
scriptive of  the  patriarch  to  this  day. 

ift  Ye  see  then  how  that  by  works  .  .  .— 
Observe  that  St.  James  says  a  man  is  not  justified  "  by 
faith  only,"  putting  the  adverb  in  the  last  and  most 
emphatic  position.  He  never  denies  Justification  by 
Faith;  but  that  fancied  one  of  idle,  speculative, 
theoretic  faith,  with  no  corresponding  acts  of  love. 

(25)  Likewise  also  .  .  .—The  second  example, 
brought  forward  in  strange  and  complete  contrast  to 
Abraham,  "the  father  of  many  nations,"  is  that  of 
Rahab,  the  harlot,  who  received  and  sheltered  in  her 
house  at  Jericho  the  two  spies  sent  out  from  the  camp 
of  Israel  (Josh.  ii.).  The  evil  name  of  the  poor  woman's 
unhappy  trade  cannot  truthfully  be  softened  down  to 
"  innkeeper,"  nor  even  "  idolater." 

Sent  them.  out. — Literally,  hastened,  or  thrust 
them  forth,  showing  her  haste  and  fear. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  notice  that  Clement, 
Bishop  of  Rome,  one  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  in  his 
first  letter  to  the  Corinthians,  sees  in  the  scarlet  thread 
which  Rahab  bound  in  her  window  a  type  of  our  Re- 
deemer's blood.  And  it  is  most  remarkable,  as  showing 
the  mercy  of  God,  that  this  outcast  of  society  was  not 
only  saved  alive  and  brought  into  the  fold  of  Israel,  but 
became  a  direct  ancestress  of  her  Saviour,  by  marriage 
with  Salmon,  the  great-great-grandfather  of  David 
(Matt.  i.  5). 

(26)  As  the  body  without  the  spirit  .  .  .—A 
closing  simile  of  much  force,  As  the  body  without  the 
spirit,  so  faith  without  works.  But  the  term  "  with- 
out "  is  hardly  strong  enough  to  represent  the  Greek 
"apart  from."  Of  our  own  human  wisdom  we  had 
been  rather  inclined  to  say  that  works  were  likest  to 
the  body,  and  faith  to  the  breath  or  animation  thereof. 
"  The  Apostle's  view,"  says  Alf ord,  "  seems  to  be  this, 
Faith  is  the  body,  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  Chris- 
tian life ;  works  ( =  obedience)  the  moving  and  quicken- 
ing of  that  bodv,  just  as  the  spirit  is  the  moving  and 
quickening  principle  of  the  natural  body.  So  that '  as 
the  body  without  the  spirit  is  dead,  so  faith  without 
works  is  also  dead.'  " 

m. 

Cliapter  iii.  is  a  division  of  the  Epistle  complete  in 
itself,  specially  concerned  with  Sins  of  the  Tongue. 
Warnings  and  examples  are  given  in  plenty  (verses 
5 — 12)  followed  by  exhortations  to  meekness  and 
gentleness,  and  the  promise  of  "  the  fruit  of  righteous- 
ness "  to  the  lovers  of  peace  (verses  13—18). 

W  Be  not  many  masters.— Better,  teachers,  which 
meaning  was  conveyed  by  "  masters  "when  the  English 
Bible  was  first  published.  The  condemnation  is  of 
those  who  appoint    themselves,  and    are    as  "  blind 
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leaders  of  the  blind"  (Matt.  xv.  14).  No  man  had  a 
right  to  exercise  the  sacred  functions  of  the  appointed 
masters  in  Israel  (see  Note  on  John  iii.  10),  and  none 
might  take  the  honour  of  the  priesthood  unto  himself, 
"  but  he  that  was  called  of  God,  as  was  Aaron  "  (Heb. 
v.  4).  Whereas  we  know  from  our  Lord's  own  words 
that  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  loved  respectful  "  greet- 
ings in  the  markets,  and  to  be  called  of  men  '  Rabbi, 
Rabbi ' "  (Matt,  xxiii.  1 — 12).  Nevertheless  His 
disciples  were  not  to  be  acknowledged  thus  :  for  "  one 
is  your  Master,  even  Christ;  and  all  ye  are  brethren." 
The  neglect  of  this  wholesome  caution  perplexed  the 
early  Church,  as  much  as  the  later  branches  thereof. 
(Comp.  Acts  xv.  24;  1  Cor.  i.  12;  1  Cor.  xiv.  26;  Gal. 
ii.  12.) 

The  greater  condemnation. — Rather,  the  greater 
judgment — more  strictly  searching  and  severe.  "  None 
of  us  liveth  to  himself,  and  no  man  dieth  to  himself  " 
(Rom.  xiv.  7),  and,  if  this  be  true  of  common  Christian 
life,  how  deep  is  the  responsibility  incurred  in  the 
attempt  to  teach  others !  Nay — "  who  is  sufficient  for 
these  things  ?  "  (2  Cor.  ii.  6.)  The  test  of  all  ministry 
must  come  at  last  in  the  day  of  trial  and  fiery  inquisi- 
tion of  God ;  this  and  not  the  world's  opinion  will  be 
the  real  approval  (1  Cor.  iii.  11 — 15).  If  the  work  of 
any  teacher  abide,  his  reward  will  be  exceeding  great ; 
if  it  "  be  burned,"  woe  to  him  !  "  He  himself  shall  be 
saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire,"  scathed  by  that  which  shall 
consume  the  rubbish  he  has  raked  together ;  the  faith 
which  prompted  such  a  man  shall  save  him,  but  no 
reward  can  follow  useless  teaching ;  nor  can  there  be 
escape  for  his  own  soul,  except  he  wrought  honestly. 

(2)  For  in  many  things  we  offend  aU. — Better 
thus,  For  in  many  things  we  all  offend :  not,  what 
might  be  inferred,  "  we  are  an  offence  to  all,"  as  Matt. 
xxiv.  9 ;  1  Cor.  iv.  13,  et  al.  Humble,  indeed,  was  the 
holy  mind  of  James,  but  this  confession  of  error  uplifts 
him  in  all  right  appreciation,  and  in  no  way  casts  liim 
down.  The  very  human  weakness  of  Peter,  and  Paul, 
and  James,  endears  them  to  us  ;  for  so  we  know 
assuredly  that  they  were  "  men  of  like  passions  "  with 
ourselves  (Acts  xiv.  15),  and,  where  they  succeeded,  we, 
by  the  like  grace  of  God,  may  also  win  the  crown. 

If  any  man  offend  not  in  word,  the  same  is  a 
perfect  man. — If  any  man  :  much  more  one  who  fain 
would  teach  his  fellows.  To  "offend"  means  to 
stumble  over  something,  and  fall,  and  in  this  sense  we 
get  the  exact  meaning  of  "  offending  "  by  an  unguarded 
allusion  to  a  subject  painful  in  the  mind  of  another. 
"  A  constant  governance  of  our  speech,  according  to 
duty  and  reason,  is  a  high  instance,  and  a  special  argu- 
ment of  a  thoroughly  sincere  and  solid  goodness,"  says 
Isaac  Barrow ;  but  the  meekest  of  men  failed  once,  and 
blessed  indeed  is  he  who  takes  heed  to  his  ways  that  he 
sins  not  with  his  tongue  (Ps.  xxxix.  1). 
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and  able  also  to  bridle  the  whole 
body.  (3)  Behold,  we  put  bits  in  the 
horses'  mouths,  that  they  may  obey 
us ;  and  we  turn  about  their  whole 
body.  W  Behold  also  the  ships,  which 
though  they  be  so  great,  and  are  driven 
of  fierce  winds,  yet  are  they  turned  about 
with  a  very  small  helm,  whithersoever 
the  governor  listeth.  <5>  Even  so  the 
tongue  is  a  little  member,  and  boasteth 
great    things.      Behold,   how   great    a 


"*»«jrti  ?**/**. 


Aad 


lor.™*.      matter  i  a  little  fire  kinOletli! 

the  tongue  is  a  fire,  a  w... 

so  is  the  a 1 1 lump  our  men. 

that   it   dutileth    the    whole    Lxly,  ami 
,  settetli  on  fire  the  oowss  •  •!'  h4w  . 

and  it  is  set  on  tin-  of  Ml. 
lor.****         (7)  For  every  kind  •  tf  bet^U,  and  of 

birds,  and  of  serpent*,  and 

of  things   in    the   sea,  u  2^tu   njT- 
i  tamed,    and    hath     been  n*»unU 

tamed  of  mank  bid :     "'but  ]j?cmr 


Able  also  to  bridle  the  whole  body.— Not  that 
if  the  tongue  be  stilled  all  the  members  of  the  body  are 
consequently  in  peace ;  but,  because  the  work  of  riding 
the  one  rebel  is  so  great,  that  a  much  less  corre- 
sponding effort  will  keep  the  others  in  subjection. 

(3)  Behold. — A  more  clumsy  reading  is  insisted 
upon  here  :  but  if,  instead  of  "  behold."  The  supporters 
of  such  curious  corrections  argue  that  the  least  likely  is 
the  most  so  j,  and  thus  every  slip  of  a  copyist,  either  in 
grammar  or  spelling,  becomes  more  sacred  in  their  eyes 
than  is  the  Received  text  with  beUevers  in  verbal 
inspiration. 

Three  comparisons  of  the  tongue  are  now  introduced ; 
the  bit  (verse  3),  the  rudder  (verse  4),  and  a  fire 
(verse  6)  -.  the  two  former  to  show  what  mastery  may 
be  gained  by  self -discipline,  the  latter  to  warn  us  of  a 
danger  which  may  quickly  spread  beyond  our  power 
to  quell. 

(■»)  The  governor — i.e.,  the  "helmsman,"  from  the 
Latin  gubernator.  The  Venerable  Bede,  our  earnest 
English  translator,  refers  the  ships  here  to  an  image  of 
ourselves,  and  the  winds  to  the  impulses  of  our  own 
minds,  by  which  we  are  driven  hither  and  thither. 

St.  James,  remembering  the  storms  of  the  Galilean 
lake,  could  well  rejoice  in  a  simile  bke  this,  although 
he  himself  may  only  have  known  the  craft  of  an  inland 
sea,  and  never  have  beheld  "  broad  rivers  and  streams  " 
wherein  went  "  galley  with  oars  and  gallant  ship  "  (Isa. 
xxxiii.  21).  And  none  knew  better  than  the  brother  of 
the  Lord  who  was  the  true 

"  Helm  of  the  ships  that  keep 
Pathway  along  the  deep." 

(5)  Even  so  .  .  .—Thus,  like  the  tiny  rudder  of 
the  mighty  ship,  whereon  its  course  most  critically 
depends — the  tongue  is  a  little  member ;  for  it 
"  vaunts  great  words  which  bring  about  great  acts  of 
mischief."  The  verb  translated  boasteth  is  peculiar  to 
this  place,  but  occurs  so  often  in  the  works  of  Philo 
that  we  may  be  almost  certain  St.  James  had  read 
them.  And  many  other  verses  of  our  Epistle  suggests 
his  knowledge  of  this  famous  Alexandrian  Jew. 

Behold,  how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire 
kindleth  !— It  would  be  more  in  the  spirit  and  temper 
of  this  imasrinative  passage  to  render  it,  "  Behold,  how 
great  a  forest  a  little  spark  kindleth ! "  Thus  it  is 
expressed  in  the  Latin  Yulgate;  and  note  our  own 
margin,  "wood."  The  image  constantly  recurs  in 
poetry,  ancient  and  modern ;  and  in  the  writer's  mind 
there  seems  to  have  been  the  picture  "  of  the  wrapping 
of  some  vast  forest  in  a  flame,  by  the  falling  of  a  single 
spark,"  and  this  in  illustration  of  the  far-reaching 
mischief  resulting  from  a  single  cause.  (Comp.  Ecclus. 
xxviii.  10.) 

(6)  And  the  tongue  is  a  fire.— Better  thus,  Ihe 


tongue — that  world  of  iniquity—is  a  firt,  to  hmra  aad 
destroy  the  fairest  works  of  peace.  The  tonamt  m  m 
onr  members  that  which  dejiUth  the  wkoU  body,  mud 
setteth  the  world  aflame,  and  is  tet  on  r 
Gehenna.  "The  course  of  Nature  "  i«  'in.  rally  the 
"wheel,"  the  "orb  of  creation."  The  Tnwiea 
for  the  place  of  torment,  the  Mooned  side  of 
should  be  thus  preserved  i  whence  it  was  that  the  nrh 
man  of  the  parable  prayed  for  water  to  cool  hi*  tongas 
(Luke  xvi.  24). 

"  Speech  is  silver ;  silence,  fold."  Bat  a*aa  ths 
Christian  world  will  not  endure  ovmaarh  the  godly 
discipline  of  silence.  Three  temptations  "to  saute 
with  the  tongue "  are  specially  powerful  of  evil  i  raw. 
as  a  relief  from  passion,  as  a  gratification  of  state,  as 
revenge  for  wrong.  The  hr>t  is  experienced  by  hot- 
tempered  folk ;  the  second  yielded  to  by  the  malirinas ; 
the  third  welcomed  by  the  otherwise  w.ak aad  dafaaan* 
less ;  and  all  of  us  at  tunes  are  in  each  of  t  bean  drrisjnaa 
Then,  again,  there  are  the  *  facial  talking*  "  Boh.  ▼. 
4),  and  worse,  the  jestiugs  at  holy  things,  aad  mis- 
quotations of  Scripture :  all  to  be  avoided  as  ant 
becoming  saints.  If  then  wo  would  "  walk  in  Was  * 
we  must  curb  the  tongue;  bat,  battel  still, 
cleanse  the  heart,  and  so  be  qaito 
nothing  shall  go  forth  but  words  of 
affection.  Nay,  if  we  be  truly  Christ's,  though  -fa- 
viled  "  by  the"  unruly  tongue*  of  others,  wr  shall  like 
Him,  "revile  not  again"  (1  Pet.  iL  28).  Aad  as  the 
whole  body  is  the  Lord's  to  be  saactMed  to  Him 
(1  Cor.  vi.  19  et  tea.),  so  particularly  mast 
be  kept  from  "  eviUpeakine.  lyiag,  and 
and  used  rightly  for  the  sen  ire  of  God.  Tbaa  I 
truly  offer  "  the  calves  of  our  lips  "  iH<« 
acceptable  than  the  blood  of  victims  slain  on  a 
altars,  "  than  all  whole  burnt-onVrisgn  aad 
iMarkxii.  23). 

<7)  For  every  kind  of  beasts  • 
margin,  and  read  more  cm.  Basra  solars  */ 

beasts  and  birds,  and  craepmf  thimm,  amdthsmm  of 
the  sea,  is  tawed,  and  hath  ham  tamad.hf  **""*"" 
of  man.  All  kinds  have  rjesa  mastered  °7»™»*** 
promised  at  creation 

creature  which  may  not  bo  won  by  tamtam  and  grau- 
tude;  and— 

"  He  prajreth  best  who  love**  asst 
\  1  things  both  great  sad  small ; 

He  made  and  knreth  slL 

The  four-fold  division  of  animal  life  above  is  e"™""^ 
like  and  unlike  that  in  Acts  x.  17.  where  wa  tsattsi 
"  four-footed  beasts  of  the  earth,  wild  beasts,  creeps*; 
things,  and  fowls  of  the  air.'' 

(8»  But  the  tongue  can  no  man  toms^i* 
is  an  unruly  (or,  restis)  enl,  full  of  dssdlj 
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and  great  Iiarm. 


the  tongue  can  no  man  tame  ;  it 
is  an  unruly  evil,  full  of  deadly 
poison.  (9)  Therewith  bless  we  God, 
even  the  Father ;  and  therewith 
eurse  we  men,  which  are  made  after  the 
similitude  of  God.  (10>  Out  of  the  same 
mouth  proceedeth  blessing  and  cursing. 
My  brethren,  these  things  ought  not  so 
to  be.  (11)  Doth  a  fountain  send  forth 
at  the  same  place l  sweet  water  and 
bitter  ?  (12)  Can  the  fig  tree,  my  brethren, 


1  Or,  hole. 


bear  olive  berries  ?  either  a  vine,  figs  ? 

so  can  no  fountain  both  yield  salt  water 

and  fresh. 

(13)  wno   is   a  wise  man  and  endued 

with     knowledge     among  chap    iH    la_ 

you  ?    let   him    shew   out  18.      Exhorta- 

of    a    good    conversation  £°"f    *owards 
<=  meekness,  gen- 

ius works  with  meekness  tleness,       and 

of  wisdom.     M  But  if  ye  Peace- 

have  bitter  envying  and  strife  in  your 

hearts,  glory  not,  and  lie  not  against 


poison.— Mortiferous,  bringer  of  death,  like  a  poisoned 
<iart  or  arrow;  and  therefore  most  suggestive  of  en- 
venomed flights  at  the  fame  of  others.  St.  James  does 
not  mean  that  no  one  can  tame  his  own  tongue,  for  so  he 
would  hardly  be  responsible  for  its  vagaries ;  and  lower 
down  it  is  written  expressly, "  these  things  ought  not  so 
to  be."  The  hopeless  savagery  of  the  tongue,  excelling 
the  fury  of  wild  beasts,  must  be  that  of  the  liar,  the 
traducer,  and  blasphemer.     (Comp.  Ps.  cxl.) 

(9)  Therewith  bless  we  God,  even  the  Father. 
■ — A  strange  reading  of  this  verse  in  the  more  ancient 
manuscripts  makes  it,  Therewith  bless  we  the  Lord  and 
Father.  And  it  may  serve  to  remind  us  of  the  one- 
ness of  our  God,  that  thus  He  may  be  termed  Lord 
and  Saviour.  His  worship  and  praise  are,  as  explained 
under  verse  6,  the  right  use  of  the  tongue ;  but,  most 
inconsistently,  therewith  curse  we  mew.  which  have  been 
made  in  the  image,  after  the  similitude,  of  God.  See 
Ps.  1.  16 — 23,  with  its  final  words  of  warning  to  the 
wicked,  and  praise  "  to  him  that  ordereth  his  con- 
versation right." 

The  "  likeness  of  God "  assuredly  remains  in  the 
most  abandoned  and  fallen  ;  and  to  curse  it  is  to  invoke 
the  wrath  of  its  Creator.  What  then  can  be  urged  in 
defence  of  anathemas  and  f ulminations  of  councils,  or 
the  mutual  execrations  of  sects  and  schisms,  in  the 
light  of  these  solemn  words  ?  "  Though  they  curse, 
yet  bless  thou  .  .  .  and  let  them  cover  themselves 
with  their  own  confusion  "  (Ps.  cix.  28,  29). 

(10)  Ought  not.— The  Greek  equivalent  for  this  is 
only  found  here  in  the  New  Testament,  and  seems 
strangely  weak  when  we  reflect  on  the  usual  vehemence 
of  the  writer.  Was  he  sadly  conscious  of  the  failure 
beforehand  of  his  protest  ?  At  least,  there  seems  no 
trace  of  satire  in  the  sorrowful  cadence  of  his  fines, 
"  Out  of  the  same  mouth ! " 

TO  Doth  a  (or,  the)  fountain  send  forth  (literally, 
epurt)  at  the  same  place  (or,  hole,  see  margin) 
sweet  water  and  bitter  (i.e.,  fresh  water  and  salt)  f 
— A  vivid  picture,  probably,  of  the  mineral  springs 
abounding  in  the  Jordan  valley,  near  the  Dead  Sea ; 
with  which  might  be  contrasted  the  clear  and  sparkling 
rivulets  of  the  north,  fed  by  the  snows  of  Lebanon. 
Nature  had  no  confusion  in  her  plans ;  and  thus  to 
pour  out  curse  and  blessing  from  the  same  lips  were 
unnatural  indeed.     Or,  again — 

(liJ)  Can  the  fig-tree,  my  brethren,  bear  olive 
berries  P  either  a  vine,  figs  ?— Read,  Can  a  fig- 
■tree  bear  olives,  or  a  vine,  figs  t  The  inquiry  sounds 
like  a  memory  of  our  Lord's,  "  Do  men  gather  grapes 
of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles  ?  "  (Matt,  vii.  16.) 

So  can  no  fountain  .  .  —This,  the  last  clause  of 
UM  sentence  above  in  the  Authorised  version  is  very  con- 
fused in  the  original,  but  seems  to  be  merely  this,  Neither 
ean  salt  (water)  bring  forth  fresh ;  or,  as  Wordsworth 
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renders  it,  Nor  can  water  that  is  salt  produce  what  is 
sweet.  And  such  in  effect  is  Alf ord's  comment :  "  If 
the  mouth  emit  cursing,  thereby  making  itself  a  brackish 
spring,  it  cannot  to  any  purpose  also  emit  the  sweet 
stream  of  praise  and  good  words ;  if  it  appear  to  do  so, 
all  must  be  hypocrisy  and  mere  seeming."  Every 
blessing  is,  in  fact,  tainted  by  the  tongue  which  has 
uttered  curses ;  and  even  "  Praise  is  not  seemly  in  the 
mouth  of  a  sinner"  (Ecclus.  xv.  9). 

(13)  Who  is  a  wise  man  and  endued  with 
knowledge  ? — Who  is  wise,  i.e.,  in  the  wisdom  of 
God,  and  learned  in  that  of  man  ?  The  latter  state  is 
of  knowledge  natural  or  acquired,  the  former  is  Sophia, 
the  highest  heavenly  wisdom,  "  the  breath  of  the  power 
of  God — the  brightness  of  the  everlasting  light — more 
beautiful  than  the  sun,  and  above  all  the  order  of  the 
stars"  (Wisd.  vii.  25 — 29).  Just  as  the  devils  hold 
with  man  the  lower  kinds  of  faith,  that  is  belief  merely 
(chap.  ii.  19),  so  do  they  share  in  his  earthly  knowledge. 
The  self -same  term  as  that  describing  it  above  is  used 
by  the  evil  spirit  who  answered  the  presumptuous  sons 
of  Sceva,  "  Paul  I  know,'"  while  a  different  one  alto- 
gether referred  to  the  Lord  Jesus  (Acts  xix.  15). 

"  Where  shall  Wisdom  be  found, 
And  where  is  the  place  of  Understanding?" 

was  the  question  of  Job  (chap,  xxviii.  12).  And  the 
LXX.  version  marks  the  parallelism  in  the  same  Greek 
words  as  those  used  by  St.  James  to  distinguish  between 
the  two  ideas. 

Let  him  shew  out  of  a  good  conversation— 
i.e.,  right  conduct.  "  Conversation  "  has  slipped  from 
its  original  meaning,  which  exactly  represented  the 
Greek,  and  is  often  misapprehended  by  the  English 
reader.  Literally,  "  turning  oneself  about,"  it  changed 
to  "  walking  to  and  fro,"  and  the  talking  while  engaged 
in  these  peripatetics,  and  then  to  its  limited  modern 
use.  There  is  to  be  general  good  conduct,  and  particu- 
lar proofs  of  it  in  kindly  works  in  meekness  of  wisdom ; 
noble  acts  of  a  holy  habit. 

(14)  But  if  ye  have  bitter  envying  and  strife 
in  your  hearts.— Rather,  it  should  be,  bitter  Zealand 
party-spirit.  "Above  all,  no  zeal"  was  the  worldly 
caution  of  an  astute  French  prelate.  But  that  against 
which  the  Apostle  inveighed  had  caused  Jerusalem  to 
run  with  blood,  and  afterwards  helped  in  her  last  hour 
to  add  horror  upon  shame.  The  Zealots  were  really 
assassins,  pledged  to  any  iniquity ;  such  were  the  forty 
men  "  who  bound  themselves  under  a  curse,  saying  they 
would  neither  eat  nor  drink  till  they  had  killed  Paul 
(Acts  xxiii.  12;  see  Note  there).  Some  of  these  des- 
peradoes unluckily  escaped  the  swords  of  the  Romans, 
and  fled  to  the  fastnesses  of  Mount  Lebanon.  They 
were  probably  the  nucleus  of  a  still  more  infamous 
society,  known  in  the  middle  ages  as  that  of  the  Old 
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the  truth.  <15>  This  wisdom  descendeth 
not  from  above,  but  is  earthly,  sen- 
sual, 1  devilish.  (16>  For  where  envying 
and  strife  is,  there  is  confusion2  and 
every  evil  work.  (17>  But  the  wisdom 
that  is  from  above  is  first  pure,  then 
peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be  in- 


tuul  the  Marl*  tknmf. 


8  Or,    vithnni 
trnzytgling. 
1  Or,  natural. 

I  Gr.  tumult,  or, 
unqnietneu. 


A.D.  dr.  ao. 


treated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  frmta, 
without  partiality/  and  without  hypo, 
crisy.  m  ind  the  fruit  of  righto*. 
ness  is  gown  in  peace  of  them  *hn\ 
make  peace. 
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Man  of  the  Mountain ;  in  fact,  our  word  "  assassin  " 
comes  from  "  Hassan,"  their  first  sheik.  Happily  for 
humanity  they  were  at  length  exterminated  by  the 
Turks. 

Glory  not. — Boast  not  yourselves  as  partakers  of 
this  accursed  zeal ;  behold  already  what  ruin  it  is  bring- 
ing on  us  as  a  nation  and  a  Church.  And  it  were  well 
to  take  care  even  in  these  milder  days  of  religious  fac- 
tions, that  the  strife  of  creeds  be  wholly  different  in 
kind  from  the  old  zealot  feuds,  and  not  merely  in  de- 
gree. Able  only  to  rend  and  overthrow,  party-spirit 
will,  if  it  be  gloried  and  exulted  in,  lay  down  the  walls 
of  Zion  "  even  to  the  ground."  But  "  if  any  man  defile 
the  temple  of  God,  him  shall  God  destroy  "  (1  Cor.  iii. 
17),  and  the  words  must  be  translated  much  more 
sternly,  "  If  any  man  destroy   .    .    ." 

Lie  not  against  the  truth.— This  is  not  tautology, 
nor  a  Hebraism,  but  of  far  deeper  import.  "  What 
is  truth  ?  "  said  jesting  Pilate  (John  xviii.  38),  and,  as 
Bacon  remarks  in  his  Essay  on  Truth,  he  would  not  stay 
for  an  answer.  Probably  he  put  a  question  familiar  to 
himself,  learned  in  a  certain  school  of  knowledge  whose 
wise  conclusion  was  that  mankind  could  not  tell;  and 
the  inquirer  turned  away,  unwitting  that  before  him 
stood  the  incarnate  Truth  itself.  The  world  of  unbelief 
repeats  the  careless  utterance  of  the  Roman  Governor, 
and  holds  with  him  in  its  new  Agnosticism ;  and  to  its 
self-assurance  and  pride  of  life  He,  Who  can  only  be 
learned  in  the  doing  of  His  will  (John  vii.  17),  is  alike 
unknowable  and  unknown.  But  the  words  of  the 
Apostle  have  a  mournful  significance  for  the  ignorant 
of  God ;  and  a  terrible  one  for  the  Christian  who  knows 
and  sins  against  the  Light.  Falsehood  is  not  the  hurt 
of  some  abstract  virtue,  or  bare  rule  of  right  and 
wrong,  but  a  direct  blow  at  the  living  Truth  (John  xiv. 
6),  Who  suffered  and  still  "  endures  such  contradiction 
of  sinners  against  Himself  "  (Heb.  xii.  3).  As  the  fault 
of  Judas  was  double — personal  treachery  against  his 
Friend  and  Master,  and  a  wider  attack  on  Christ,  the 
Truth  manifest  in  the  flesh — 60  in  a  like  two-fold  manner 
we  smite  at  once  God  and  our  brother  when  we  speak 
or  act  a  lie.  All  faintest  shades  of  falsehood  tend  to 
the  dark  one  of  a  fresh  betrayal  of  the  Son  of  Man  if 
they  be  conceived  against  others,  while  if  they  be 
wrought  only  to  shield  ourselves,  we  are.  as  Montaigne 
observed,  "  brave  before  God,  and  cowards  before  men," 
who  are  as  the  dust  of  His  feet. 

(is)  This  wisdom  descendeth  not  from  above 
-  .  .  .—Better  thus,  This  is  not  the  wisdom  coming 
down  from  above,  but  is  earthly,  natural,  devilish. 
This— it  were  profanation  to  call  it  by  the  holy  name  of 
2o$>ia  (Sophia),  being  in  sharpest  contrast  to  it,  of  the 
earth  earthy;  natural  (as  margin),  or  "psychical,"  in 
the  second  sense  of  the  tripartite  division  of  man- 
body,  soul,  and  spirit — explained  under  chap.  i.  21 
(comp.  Jude,  verse  19,  "Sensual,  having  not  the 
Spirit ") ;  and  even  worse,  akin  to  the  craft  of  devils. 

(16)  por  where  envying  and  strife  is,  there  is 
confusion.— Where  emulation,  zeal,  and  rivalry  exist, 
there  also  are  sedition,  anarchy,  restless  disturbance, 


and  every  villainous  act.    The  whole  state  I*  rriL 
utterly  contrary  to  the  rule  of  the  Gospel— 

"  For  words  and  name*  let  searr  ^lnn  a«t.t  • 
Whose  life  is  in  the  wroofoaa  s«V  to  r5£> 

W)  But  the  wisdom  that  is  from  above 

Whereas,  in  sweetest  contrast  to  all  this  nmUn  f 


ness  and  riot,  the  true  wisdom  from  oboe*  is  first  y 
chaste  as  the  Lamb  of  God,  "  the  Word  made  fsab " 
(John  i.  14).  then  peaceful,  gentle,  and  nipliaai 
easy  to  be  won.  full  of  mercy  and  good  >»./«.  ia> 
partial,  not  double-minded  (non  duplex),  nor  kypoen. 
tical.  Compare  with  this  beautiful  description  &. 
Paul's  list  of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit.  ■  tree,  jot, 
peace,  long-suffering,  -.'eiitleness.  goodness,  faith.  wmA- 
ness,  temperance  "  i  Gal.  r.  22).  and  his  rtiaron ne  ea 
Love  (1  Cor.  xiii.). 

Truly  this  wisdom  "cannot  be  gotten  for  fold. 
neither  shall  .silver  be  weighed  for  the  price  thereof ;  " 
"  Happy  is  the  man  that  fin.l.-th  h.r."  (Read  Jobnttt. 
14—19,  and  Prov.  iii.  13—18.) 

(18)  And  the  fruit  of  righteousness  .  .  .— 
Better  thus  slightly  altered  i  And  fruit  of  rigkUous 
ness  is  sown  in  peace  by  them  that  make  peat*.  Tbey 
"  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God  "  |  Matt 
Their  fruit  is  hidden  in  the  precious  seed,  bat  "  the 
times  of  refreshing  shall  come,  and  the  glorious  pleat 
bring  forth  her  flower,  and  bear  the  goMea  fruit  lor 
the  blessed  ones  to  eat  in  the  fadeless  paradise  of  Gad. 
As  "  whatsoever  a  man  soweth  that  shall  be  also  reap" 
(Gal.  vi.  7) — here  is  a  harvest  laid  op  far  the  righteous 
to  enjoy  for  ever;  and  (comp.  Heb.  iii.  11  God's 
chastening  of  the  truly  penitent  yields  with  it  a  Kb* 
promise  afterwards  of  "  the  peaceable  fruit  of  righteous 
'—so,  in  the  tender  mercy  of  oar  Senear.  ■  tbry 


that 


tears  shall 


sow  in  tears  snail  reap  in  for 
Thus,  in  some  words  which  well  might 
of  one  whoso  "  quiet  spirit  slowly 
more  perfect  peace  " — 

••  Peees 

Calm 

Pain  for 

For  all 

IV. 


(Pa.  exsvi.  •*>. 
mark  the 

bj   b] 


At  the  end  of  what  has  been  c  a—idem rl  the 
portion  of  this  Epistle,  there  is  a  lest  series  of  i 
suggested  apparently  by  those  already  giTea.    Ch> 
is  included  in  this  fourth  subdivision     iSeed"^?!* 
of  Contents.)     The  lust  of  the  eve  sad  the  pride  of  Ma 
are  at  the  root  of  all  the  wrong-doing. 

(i)  Prom  whence  come  wart  . 
roctlv  thus,  Whence  are  wan,  and 
among  you  f    The  perfect  peace  sbovy 

over,  in  some  ways,  of  mil ■"■■"■_  . 

dwelt  upon  at  the  close  of  chap.  m..  "•***/"•" 
reaction   led  the  Apostle  to  ?P«*"*™,£™2 
fiercely,  of  the  existing  state  of  things.     He  trare^ thj 
conflict  raging  around  him  to  the  fount  sad  origta  ct 
evil  within. 
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Evil  Concupiscence. 


come  wars  and  fightings  \  among  you  ?  i1  0r.  ****** 


,    come  they  not  hence,  even  of 
Rebukes  of  lust  your  lusts 2   that  war    in 

and  low  desires,   -^-mi-     members? 


your 

lust,  and  have   not :    ye  kill, 
sire    to    have,     and     cannot 


(2)  Ye 
and  de- 
obtain  : 


!  Or,  pleasures. 
3  Or,  pleasures. 


ye  fight  and    war,    yet    ye  have  not, 


because  ye  ask  not.  (3>  Ye  ask,  and 
receive  not,  because  ye  ask  amiss, 
that  ye  may  consume  it  upon  your 
lusts.3 

W  Ye  adulterers  and  adulteresses, 
know  ye  not  that  the  friendship  of  the 
world  is  enmity  with  God  ?  whosoever 


Come  they  not  .  .  . — Translate,  come  they  not 
hence,  even  from  your  lusts  warring  in  your  members  ? 
The  term  is  really  pleasures,  bnt  in  an  evil  sense, 
and  therefore  "  lusts."  "  The  desires  of  various  sorts 
of  pleasures  are,"  says  Bishop  Moberly,  "  like  soldiers 
in  the  devil's  army,  posted  and  picketed  all  over  us,  in 
the  hope  of  winning  our  members,  and  so  ourselves, 
back  to  his  allegiance,  which  we  have  renounced  in  our 
baptism."  St.  Peter  (1  Pet.  ii.  11)  thus  writes  in  the 
same  strain  of  "  fleshly  lusts,  which  war  against  the 
soul " ;  and  St.  Paul  knew  also  of  this  bitter  strife  in 
man,  if  not  actually  in  himself,  and  could  "  see  another 
law"  in  his  members — the  natural  tendency  of  the 
flesh — "warring  against  the  law  of  his  mind,  and 
bringing  him  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin  which 
is  in  his  members  "  (Rom.  vii.  23).  See  also  Note  on 
2  Cor.  xii.  7. 

Happily  the  Christian  philosopher  understands  this  ; 
and  with  the  very  cry  of  wretchedness,  "Who  shall 
deliver  me  ?  "  can  answer,  "  I  thank  God,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord "  (Bom.  vii.  24,  25).  But  the 
burden  of  this  hateful  depravity  drove  of  old  men  like 
Lucretius  to  suicide  rather  than  endurance;  and  its 
mantle  of  despair  is  on  all  the  religions  of  India  at  the 
present  time — matter  itself  being  held  to  be  evil,  and 
eternal. 

(2>  3>  Ye  lust,  and  have  not  .   .  .—Better  thus  i 
Ye   desire,   and  have  not ;    ye    kill,   and   envy,   and 
cannot    obtain;    ye  fight   and    make    war;   ye   have 
not,   because  ye   ask   not;   ye    ask   and   receive   not, 
because    ye    ask    that    ye    may    spend   it    on    your 
lusts.     It    is    interesting    to    notice  the    sharp   crisp 
sentences,  recollecting  at  the  same  time  that  St.  James  , 
himself  fell  a  victim  to  the  passions  he  thus  assails, 
probably  at  the  hands  of  a    zealot  mob.      The  mar-   j 
ginal   note  to  the  second  of    the    above   paragraphs  i 
gives  envy   as    an    alternative    reading    for    "  kill " :   j 
but    this    is     an    error.       "Ye    kill    and    play    the 
zealot "  would  be  still  nearer  the  original ;  for,  as  with  i 
Jedburgh   justice  in  the    old    Border  wars,   hanging  j 
preceded  the  trial,  so  with  these  factions  in  Jerusalem  j 
death  went  first,  almost  before  the  desire  to  deal  it. 
Lust,  envy,  strife,  and    murder: — like   the    tale   of 
human  passion  in  all  ages,  the  dreadful  end  draws  on. 
It  is   written  in   every  national   epic;    its   elements 
abonnd  in  the  life  of  each  individual :  the  slaughter 
in  Etzel's  halls  overshadows  the    first  lines   of  the 
Nibelungen-lied ;   the  curse  of   Medea  hangs   like   a 
gathering  cloud  around  Jason  and  his  Argonauts.     Is 
it  objected  (verse  3)    that   prayer   is   made  but  not 
answered  ?     The  reply  is  obvious ;  Ye  ask  not  in  the 
true  sense ;   when  ye  do  ask  ye  receive  not,  because 
God  is  too  loving,  even  in  His  anger.     Nevertheless, 
remember,  He  gave  the  Israelites  "their  desire,  and 
sent  leanness  withal  into  their  soul "  (Ps.  cvi.  15).  "  I," 
said  He  by  Ezekiel  (chap.  xiv.  4),  "  will  answer  him 
that  cometh   to  Me,  according  to  his  idols."     What 
greater  curse  could  fall  than  an  eternity  of  avarice  to 
the  miser,  of  pollution  to  the  sensual,  of  murder  to  the 


violent  ?  Many  a  man  of  quiet  Christian  life  will 
thank  God  by-and-by,  when  he  knows  even  as  he  is 
known  (1  Cor.  xiii.  12),  that  not  a  few  of  his  prayers 
were  unanswered,  or  at  least  that  they  were  not  granted 
in  the  way  which  he  had  desired.  Safety  is  only  to  be 
found  in  our  Lord's  own  manner  of  petition,  "  Not  my 
will,  but  Thine  be  done "  (Luke  xxii.  42).  Alas !  in 
shameful  contrast  to  this  we  read  of  many  an  evil- 
hearted  prayer  offered  up  to  the  Lord  our  Righteous- 
ness ;  invocations  of  saints  for  help  in  unholy  deeds  ;  of 
angels,  for  acts  rather  befitting  devils  of  the  pit; 
and  can  hardly  have  the  conscience  to  reproach  the 
heathen  for  supplicating  their  gods  in  no  worse  a 
manner  for  no  better  cause. 

(4)  Ye  adulterers  and  adulteresses. — The  phrase 
may  seem  to  flow  naturally  after  the  former  ones,  but 
the  Received  text,  from  which  our  version  was  made,  is 
wrong.  It  should  be,  ye  adulteresses!  as  accusing 
those  who  have  broken  their  marriage  vow  to  God. 
The  sense  is  familiar  to  us  from  many  passages  in  the 
Old  Testament,  in  which  God  speaks  of  Israel  in  a 
similar  manner,  e.g.,  Ps.  lxxiii.  27 ;  Isa.  liv.  5 :  Jer. 
ii.  2 ;  Ezek.  xvi.  passim ;  xxiii.  37 — ±3 ;  Hos.  ii.  2. 
Again  in  the  New  Testament:  Matt.  xii.  39;  xvi.  4; 
Mark  viii.  38  ;  Rev.  ii.  20—22 ;  xvii.  1,  5,  15,  &c. ;  St. 
Paul's  description  of  the  church  (2  Cor.  xi.  2),  espoused 
"  as  a  chaste  virgin  to  Christ ; "  and  comp.  2  Pet. 
ii.  14,  specially  the  margin.  "  God  is  the  Lord  and 
husband  of  every  soul  that  is  His  ;  "  and  in  her  revolt 
from  Him,  and  love  for  sin,  her  acts  are  those  of  an 
adulterous  woman. 

Know  ye  not  that  the  friendship  of  the 
world  is  enmity  with  God  ? — i.e.,  the  state  of  being 
an  enemy  to  God,  not  one  of  simpler  enmity  with  Him. 
There  cannot  be  a  passive  condition  to  the  faith  of 
Christ :  "  he  that  is  not  with  Me  is  against  Me  "  (Matt. 
xii.  30).  Renunciation  of  the  world,  in  the  Christian 
promise,  is  not  forsaking  it  when  tired  and  clogged  with 
its  delights,  but  the  earliest  severance  from  it ;  to  break 
this  vow,  or  not  to  have  made  it.  is  to  belong  to  the  foes 
of  God,  and  not  merely  to  be  out  of  covenant  with  Him. 
The  forces  of  good  and  evil  divide  the  land  so  sharply 
that  there  is  no  debatable  ground,  nor  even  halting- 
place  between.  And  if  God  be  just,  so  also  is  He 
jealous  (Ex.  xx.  5). 

"  Let  us  not  weakly  slide  into  the  treason  : 
Yielding  another  what  we  owe  to  Him." 

Whosoever  therefore  will  be  (or,  wills  to  bc\ 
a  friend  of  the  world  is  the  enemy  of  God. — 
The  choice  is  open ;  here  is  no  iron  fate,  no  dread  neces- 
sity: but  the  wrong  determination  of  the  soul  con- 
stitutes it  henceforth  as  an  ally  of  Satan.  "  Woe  unto 
you,  when  all  men  speak  well  of  you  "  (Luke  vi.  26),  for 
the  world,  as  our  Lord  has  taught  us,  must  "  love  its 
own"  (John  xv.  19).  And  the  sooner  the  soldier  of 
Christ  learns  to  expect  its  animosity,  the  better  will 
he  give  himself  up  to  the  battle.  (Comp.  Matt. 
vi.  24 ;  Luke  xvi.  13.) 
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therefore  will  be  a  friend  of  the  world 
is  the  enemy  of  God. 

<5)  Do  ye  think  that  the  scripture  saith 

Chap  iv  5-10.  in  vain'  .The  sPirit  that 
Condemnations  dwelleth  in  us  lusteth  to 
of  arrogance  envy?1  <6)  But  he  giveth 
more  grace.  Wherefore 
he  saith,  God  resisteth  the  proud,  but 
giveth  grace  unto  the  humble."  W  Sub- 
mit yourselves  therefore  to  God.  Resist 
the  devil,  and  he  will  flee  from  you. 
<8>  Draw  nigh  to  God,  and  he  will  draw 
nigh  to  you.      Cleanse  your  hands,  ye 


tmd  alto  oftk*  //wan** 


1  Or,  envtoiulyl 


I  a  Prov.  3. 34 ;  1  Pet. 


sinners;  and  purify  your  heart.,  y, 
double  minded,  «  Be  afflicted,  and 
mourn,  and  weep:  let  your  laughter 
be  turned  to  mourning,  and  y»«r  joy 
to  heaviness.  <»">  Humble  YourselVes 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  he  shall 
lift  you  up. 

<"'  Speak  not  evil  one  of  another, 
brethren.  He  that  speak. 
eth  evil  of  hU  brother,  {>*  *7-  "i 
and  judgeth  his  brother,  f-^ms.  and 
speaketh  «-vil  ..f  the  law,  b*^Jr  inl- 
and judgeth  the  law :  l 


(5)  Do  ye  think  .  .  ?— The  tone  of  the  Apostle  is 
changed  to  one  of  appeal,  which,  perhaps  (but  see 
below),  may  be  rendered  thus  :  Suppose  ye  that  the 
Scripture  saith  in  vain,  The  (Holy)  Spirit  that  dwelleth 
in  us  jealously  regards  us,as  His  own  ?  Our  Authorised 
version  does  not  allow  of  tins  apparent  reference  to  the 
Spirit  of  God  indwelling  His  human  temples  (1  Cor. 
iii.  16;  vi.  19,  et  seq.).  for  "lusteth  to  envy,"  or 
enviously,  would  imply  evil  and  not  good.  It  wore 
well  that  the  unfaithful,  addressed  in  verse  4,  should 
bear  the  general  sentiment  of  this  verse  in  mind,  and 
not  fancy  such  warnings  of  holy  writ  were  uttered 
emptily,  in  vain. 

Many  commentators  have  been  puzzled  to  say  whence 
the  words  came  which  are  quoted  as  authoritative  by 
St.  James.  Surely  the  substance  was  sufficient  for  him, 
as  for  other  inspired  writers,  without  a  slavish  adher- 
ence to  the  form  :  comp.  Gen.  ii.  7  for  the  inbreathing 
of  the  Spirit,  with  any  such  chapter  as  Deut.  xxxii.  for 
His  jealous  inquisition.  It  must,  however,  be  noted 
that  a  slightly  varied  punctuation  of  the  verse  will  give 
quite  another  sense  to  its  questioning.  (See  Words- 
worth.) Suppose  ye  that  the  Scripture  speaketh  in 
vain  ?  Doth  the  Spirit,  which  took  up  His  abode  in  you, 
lust  to  envy  ?  And  defensible  or  not  as  this  translation 
may  be,  at  least  it  escapes  some  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  foregoing.  (Exhaustive  notes,  with  references  to 
most  authorities,  are  in  Alf ord ;  or  an  easy  summary  of 
the  matter  may  be  read  in  Plumptre's  St.  James.) 

(6)  But  he  giveth  more  grace— i.e.,  because 
of  this  very  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  within  us. 
He,  as  the  author  and  conveyer  of  all  good  gifts,  in 
their  mystic  seven-fold  order  (Isa.  xi.  2)  adds  to  the 
wasted  treasure,  and  so  aids  the  weakest  in  his  strife 
with  sin,  resisting  the  proud,  lest  he  be  led  to  destruc- 
tion (Prov.  xvi.  18),  and  helping  the  humble,  lest  he  be 
"  wearied  and  faint  in  his  mind     (Heb.  xii.  3). 

God  resisteth  the  proud  .  .  .—Excepting 
"  God,"  instead  of  "  Lord,"  this  is  an  exact,  quotation 
from  the  LXX.  version  of  Prov.  iii.  34,  which  reads  in 
our  Bibles,  "  Surely  He  scorneth  the  scorners,  but  He 
giveth  grace  unto  the  lowly."  It  is  again  brought 
forward  by  St.  Peter  (1  Pet.  v.  5),  and  seems  to  have 
been  a  common  saying — "  a  maxim  of  the  wise  that 
had  become,  as  it  were,  a  law  of  life." 

P)  Submit  yourselves  therefore  to  God. 
(But)  resist  the  devil.— The  hardest  advice  of  all, 
to  a  man  reliant  on  himself,  is  submission  to  any,  more 
especially  to  the  Unknown.  But,  as  a  correlative  to  this. 
the  Apostle  shows  where  pride  may  become  a  stimulant 
for  good,  viz.,  in  contest  with  the  Evil  One. 

He  wiU  flee —Or,   he  shall  jlee.     "  The  Devil, 


says  the  strange  old  book  called  Tka  ffktpktnl  of 
Hernias,  "  can  light,  but  he  esaaol  eommei  if,  three- 
fore,  thou  dost  withstand  him.  be  will  laS  from 
beaten  and  ashamed." 

The  text  is  another  pn><if  of  the  personality  of 
Satan  ;  no  amount  of  figures  of  speech  could  otherwise 
interpret  it. 

(8)  Draw  nigh  to  God  .  .  .—God  wsitrth  to  he 
gracious  (Isa.  xxx.  18).  Like  the  fsther  of  thr  prodigal 
son  (Luke  xv.),  Ho  beholds  us  while  wr  art* 
great  way  off,"  and  runs,  as  it  asfS,  t..  ha«trn  oor 
return.  He  has  "  no  pleasure  in  (he  doath  of  him  thai 
dieth"  (Ezek.  xviii.  32).  But  who  shall  i 
the  tabernacle  of  God,  or  rest  upon  Hia  holy  hill " 
(Ps.  xv.   1),  except    the   man   "of    uncorropt   Bfc" 


Surely,  the  penitent  as  well ;  the  murderess) 
"  which  all  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  will  not  M 
the  hearts  polluted  with  the  most  abominable  lost*,  mar 
and  must  be  cleansed ;  tinner*  and  doubU-mind«i 
(refer  to  chap.  i.  8)  though  the*  In-,  and  berth  in  ana, 
the  Lord  of  mercy  will  "draw  nigh  "  to  thrm.  if  they 
to  Him:  all  their  ■  transgressions  shall  not  he  ■ra- 
tioned" they  "shall  live  and  not  die"  (Essie  svffl. 
21,  22). 

WBe  afflicted,  and  mourn,  and  weep.— For 
wretchedness,  sorrow,  and  tears  are  the  three  steps  of 
the  homeward  way  to  peace  and  God.  And  in  proof  of 
real  conversion  there  must  bo  the  outward  lameotatton, 
as  well  as  the  inward  contrition.  Gftore,  tWrSlSfS, 
with  a  "  godly  sorrow  not  to  be  repented  of "  (2  Cor. 
yjj.  10)— the  remorseful  anguiah  of  a  Peter,  and  not  a 
Judas.  Let  the 
"as  the  crackling 
(Eccles.  vii  6), 
joyous  smile  for  the 
so  await  the  blessedness  of  those  that  mourn  lutt  ». 
4),  even  the  promised  comfort  of  God. 

(io)  Humble   yourselves   .   .    .—Bead.  //«»w« 
yourselves  there/ore  fee/ore  the  Lord,  and  H«  •**/'**/• 
you  up.      "For  thus  s*ith  the  high  and  lofty  tine 
(Isa.  lvii.  15).  "I  dwell  in  the  high  and   bolr  ptore. 
with  him  also  that  is  of  a  contrite  and  lilBWl 
to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  humble,  and  to  i"l**J» 
heart  of  tl.e  contrite."     (OosSf    1  Pet .  t.  «J       «•* 
says  Thomas  a  Kempis,   "  proteete  the  waM»Si 
deli\ -ers  him  :  Ho  lores  and  cons oleentti^. 
Himself  towards  the  humble  n..v 

n ling  grace,  and  after  hi-  hnnaiMatfoii  Hoi ifto  Urn 

....     ii  .  _,..„.!«  ku  •Hwti  to  the  h— Me.  and 


up  to  glory ;  Ho  reveals  his  »«?*f_toJ*S 
sweetly  draws  and  leads  him  to  HfanseK. 

(ID  Speak  not  evil   .   .   .-Do  not  •'*•<*;***_ 
as  the  same  word  is  translated   in  Rosa,  i  30.  « 
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God  the  one  Law-Giver. 


JAMES,   IV. 


Worldliness  is  reproved. 


if  thou  judge  the  law,  thou  art  not  a 
doer  of  the  law,  but  a  judge. 

(12)  There  is  one  lawgiver,  who  is  able 
to   save   and  to   destroy : 

17haPThe'  foUv  W^°  are  *k°u  *na*  jud&est 
of  worldliness,  another?  (13)  Go  to  now, 
Labour  uncertain  ye  that   gaVj  To  ^  Qr  to 

morrow  we   will   go   into 
such  a  city,  and  continue  there  a  year, 


a  Prov.  27. 1. 


1  Or,  For  it  is. 


and  buy  and  sell,  and  get  gain  : a 
<14)  whereas  ye  know  not  what  shall 
be  on  the  morrow.  For  what  is  your 
life?  It  is1  even  a  vapour,  that  ap- 
peareth  for  a  little  time,  and  then 
vanisheth  away.  (15)  For  that  ye  ought 
to  say,  If  the  Lord  will,  we  shall  live, 
and  do  this,  or  that.  (16J  But  now  ye 
rejoice  in  your  boastings :  all  such  re- 


2  Cor.  xii.  20.  The  good  reason  why  not  is  given  in 
the  graceful  interjection  "  brothers."  Omit  the  con- 
junction in  the  next  phrase,  and  read  as  follows : — 

He  that  speaketh  evil  .  .  . — Punctuate  thus: 
He  that  speaketh  evil  of  his  brother,  judgeth  his 
brother ;  speaketh  evil  of  the  law,  and  judgeth  the  law. 
In  this  way  the  cumulative  force  of  St.  James's  re- 
marks is  best  preserved.  Hearken  to  the  echo  of  his 
Master's  words.  "  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged  " 
(Matt.  vii.  1).  But  the  apostolic  condemnation  is  in 
no  way  meant  to  condone  a  vicious  life,  and  leave  it 
unalarmed  and  self-contented ;  for  boldness  in  rebuke 
thereof  we  have  the  example  of  John  the  Baptist.  All 
that  he  reproves  is  the  setting  up  of  our  own  tribunals, 
in  which  we  are  at  once  prosecutor,  witness,  law,  law- 
giver, and  judge ;  not  to  say  executioner  as  well. 
Prcejudicium,  was  a  merciful  provision  under  Roman 
law,  and  often  spared  the  innocent  a  lengthier  after- 
trial  ;  but  prejudice — our  word  taken  from  it — is  its 
most  unhappy  opposite.  Many  worthy  people  have 
much  sympathy  with  David,  in  their  effort  to  hold  their 
tongue  and  keep  "  silence,  yea  even  from  good  words  ;  " 
truly  it  is  "  pain  and  grief "  to  them  (Ps.  xxxix.  3). 
But  "  to  take  the  law  into  one's  own  hands  "  is  to  break 
it,  and  administer  inequitably. 

(12)  There  is  one  lawgiver  .  .  .  .—Better  thus : 
One  is  the  Law-giver  and  Judge,  Who  is  able  to  save 
and  to  destroy :  but  thou — who  art  thou  that  judgest 
a  neighbour  ?  As  a  king  is  the  fountain  of  honour,  so 
the  ultimate  source  of  law  is  God ;  and  all  judgment 
really  is  delegated  by  Him,  just  as  ordinary  courts 
represent  the  royal  majesty :  to  usurp  such  functions 
is  to  provoke  the  offended  sovereign — whether  of  earth 
or  heaven.  "It  is  not  our  part,"  said  Bengel,  "to 
judge,  since  we  cannot  carry  out  our  sentence." 
(Comp.  a  parallel  scripture,  Rom.  xiv.  4.) 

Able  to  save  and  to  destroy.— Life  and  death, 
salvation  and  utter  destruction,  seem  to  be  placed  in 
intentional  contrast  here.  (Comp.  Matt.  x.  28.)  The 
thought  of  annihilation  meets  us  with  awful  suggestive- 
ness,  yet  let  us  leave  the  mystery  for  awhile  in  happier 
thought — 

"  That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet ; 
That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroyed, 
Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void, 
When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete." 

f!3)  Ye  that  say  .  .  .  .—The  Apostle  would 
reason  next  with  the  worldly ;  not  merely  those 
abandoned  to  pleasure,  but  any  and  all  absorbed  in  the 
quest  of  gain  or  advancement.  The  original  is  repre- 
sented a  little  more  closely,  thus:  To-day  and  to- 
morrow we  will  go  into  this  city,  and  spend  a  year 
there,  and  trade  and  get  gain.  "  Mortals  think  all  men 
mortal  but  themselves ; "  yet  who  does  not  boast  himself 
of  to-morrow  (Prov.  xxvii.  1),  in  spite  of  a  thousand 
proverbs ;  and  reckon  on  the  wondrous  chance  of 


"  That  untravelled  world,  whose  margin  fades 
For  ever  and  for  ever  as  he  roams  1* 
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(14)  Whereas  ye  know  not  .  .  .  .—Read, 
Whereas  ye  know  not  aught  of  the  morrow — what, 
i.e.,  the  event  may  be.  The  hopeless  misery  of  the  un- 
faithful servant  comes  into  mind  at  this ;  he  has  left 
the  greater  business  to  perform  the  less ;  or,  it  may  be, 
said  in  heart,  "  My  lord  delayeth  his  coming,"  and  so 
has  begun  "  to  smite  his  fellow-servants,  and  to  eat  and 
drink  with  the  drunken."  And  lo !  the  thunder  of  the 
chariot  wheels,  the  flash  of  the  avenging  sword,  the 
"  portion  with  the  hypocrites,"  the  "  weeping  and 
gnashing  of  teeth."     (Read  Matt.  xxiv.  42 — 51.) 

For  what  is  your  life  ?  It  is  even  a  vapour.— 
The  rebuke  is  stronger  still,  the  home-thrust  more 
sharp  and  piercing — Ye  are  even  a  vapour  :  ye  your- 
selves, and  all  belonging  to  you ;  not  merely  life  itself, 
for  that  confessedly  is  a  breath;  and  many  a  man, 
acknowledging  so  much,  counts  of  the  morrow  that  he 
may  lay  up  in  store  for  other  wants  besides  his  own. 

A  vapour,  that  appeareth  for  a  little  time, 
and  then  vanisheth  away  (or,  disappear eth). — 
There  is  a  play  upon  words  to  mark  the  sad  antithesis. 
The  vision  of  life  vanisheth  as  it  came  ;  and  thus  even 
a  heathen  poet  says — 

"  Dust  we  are,  and  a  shadow." 

(Comp.  Wisd.  v.  9—14.) 

(15)  For  that  ye  ought  to  say  .  .  .  .— Re- 
ferring to  verse  13,  in  some  such  a  continuation  of 
reproof  as  this :  Woe  unto  you  that  say,  .... 
instead  of  saying,  "  If  the  Lord  will  '*.... 
In  fact,  it  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  not  of  time,  but 
completed  action  on  the  part  of  God  —  "If  the 
Lord  have  willed  it,  we  shall  both  live  and  do  this 
or  that."  Such  is  far,  be  it  noted,  from  Fatalism,  in 
even  its  best  form,  as  under  the  teaching  of  Islam. 
The  sovereignty  of  God  is  acknowledged,  but  with  it  is 
plainly  recognised  the  existence  of  man's  free  will, 
dependent,  however,  on  the  permission  of  the  Most 
High  for  its  fleeting  duration  and  power.  St.  Paul 
speaks  in  similar  tone  of  coming  to  Corinth,  "if  the 
Lord  will "  (1  Cor.  iv.  19)  ;  and  "  God  willing  "  (d.v.), 
"  the  reference  of  all  the  contingencies  of  the  future  to 
One  supremely  wise  and  loving  Will,  has  been  in  all 
ages  of  Christendom  the  stay  and  strength  of  devout 
souls."  „ 

(16)  But  now  .  .  .  . — How  different  is  the  case 
with  you,  cries  St.  James ;  you  actually  glory  and  de- 
light in  your  own  self-confidence  and  presumption,  and 
every  such  rejoicing  is  evil.  The  word  for  "  boastings" 
is  the  same  as  that  translated  "  the  pride  of  life  "  in 
1  John  ii.  16 — i.e.,  its  braggart  boastfxxlness,  not  the 
innocent  gladness  of  living.  It  is  the  trust  of  the 
"ungodly"  (Ps.  x.  6,  "There  shall  no  harm  happen 
unto  me"),  and  the  mistaken  confidence  of  even  such 
godly  men  as  Job  (chap.  xxix.  18,  "  I  shall  die  in  my 
nest "),  before  the  Almighty  instructs  them  by  trouble, 
and  loss,  and  pain. 


The  end  of  EicJies 

joicing  is  evil.  (17)  Therefore  to  him 
that  kiioweth  to  do  good,  and  doeth  it 
not,  to  him  it  is  sin. 

CHAPTER  V.— («  Go  to  now,  ye  rich 
rha  v  i_  men,  weep  and  howl  for 
6.       Rebukes  your    miseries    that    shall 

on  the  love  come  upon  you.  <2>  Your 
of  riches,  and  r        v 

the  vain  conn-  riches  are  corrupted,  and 
dence  therein.    vour  garments  are  moth- 
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<J<-t(,n  fcj    llr,*;. 


A.D.  cir.  eo. 


eaten.      <3>  Your    gold    and    surer    is 
cankered;  and  the  rust  of  them  *h*\\ 
be  a  witness  against  you,  and  shall 
vour  flesh  as  it  were  fire.     Ye  1 
neaped  treasure  together   far  the  last 
days.  <*>  Behold,  thfl  liire  of  the  labourer* 
who  have  reaped  down  TOOT  fields.  « 
is  of  you  kept  back  by  mod,  craftt.  i  and 
the  cries  of  them  winch  have  reaped  are 
entered  into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of 


(17)  Therefore  .  .  .  . — A  difficulty  presents  itself 
in  this  verse — whether  the  application  be  general,  or  a 
particular  comment  on  the  words  preceding.  Probably 
both  ideas  are  correct.  We  learn  the  converse  to  the 
evil  of  vainglory  in  life,  namely,  the  good  which  may 
be  wrought  by  every  one.  Occasions  of  well-doing  lie 
in  the  abject  at  our  doors,  and  the  pleadings  of  pity  in 
our  very  hearts.  And  thus  it  is  that  omission  is  at 
times  worse  than  commission ;  and  more  souls  are  in 
jeopardy  for  things  left  undone  than  for  things  done. 
In  "  The  Beautiful  Legend"  there  is  a  strife  between  the 
call  of  duty  to  give  out  a  dole  of  bread  to  the  hungry, 
and  the  temptation  to  linger  in  religious  ecstasy  over 
a  vision  of  Christ.  But  the  true  brother  knew  "  to  do 
good,"  and  did  it;  and,  returning  at  the  end  of  his 
work,  found  his  cell  full  of  the  radiant  presence  of 
the  Lord,  and  heard  the  words  of  rich  approval— 
"  Hadst  thou  stayed,  I  must  have  fled." 

And  again,  in  another  succession  of  thoughts  on  the 
text,  God  has  no  need  of  human  knowledge ;  no,  nor  of 
our  ignorance ;  "  and  it  is  a  sin  to  shut  the  ears  to  in- 
struction :  it  is  a  duty  to  get  knowledge,  to  increase  in 
knowledge,  to  abound  in  knowledge."  Nor  must  we 
rest  therein,  but  (2  Pet.  i.  6,  7)  "  add  to  knowledge 
temperance,  patience,  godliness,  brotherly  kindness, 
charity." 

V. 

The  first  six  verses,  condemnatory  of  tho  trust  in 
riches,  ought  to  follow  chap.  iv.  17  without  a  break,  and 
thus  end  the  proper  division  of  the  Epistle.  Our  present 
arrangement  of  chapter  and  verse  here,  as  in  so  many 
cases,  tends  to  confusion  rather  than  clearness. 

(i)  Go  to  now,  ye  rich.— As  in  chap.  iv.  3,  it  was 
"Woe  to  you,  worldly,"  so  now  "Woe  to  ye  rich: 
weep,  bewailing"— literally,  howling  for  your  miseries 
coining  upon  you.  Comp.  Isa.  xiii.  6 ;  xiv.  31,  and 
xv.  3,  where  (in  the  LXX.)  the  same  term  is  used;— a 
picture  word,  imitating  the  cry  of  anguish,— peculiar 
to  this  place  in  the  New  Testament.  Observe  the 
immediate  future  of  the  misery;  it  is  already  coming 
Doubtless  by  this  was  meant  primarily  the  pillage  and 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  but  under  that  first  intention 
many  others  secondary  and  similar  are  included :  for 
all  "  riches  certainly  make  themselves  wings  [  and  fly 
away  (Prov.  xxiii.  5).  Calvin  and  others  of  his  school 
fail  to  see  in  this  passage  an  exhortation  of  the  rich  to 
penitence,  but  only  a  denunciation  of  woe  upon  them ; 
in  the  sense,  however,  that  all  prophecy,  whether  evil 
or  good,  is  conditional,  there  is  sufficient  room  ^to 
believe  that  no  irrevocable  doom  was  pronounced  by  a 
Christian  Jeremiah."  ,   , 

(2)  Your  riches  are  corrupted  .  .   —  As  expanded 
in  the  eloquent  gloss  of  Bishop  Wordsworth,  '  lour  , 
wealth  is  mouldering  in  corruption,  and  your  garments 


stored  up  in  vain  superfluity,  are 

although  they  may  still  glitter  brightly  in  roar  eyes. 

and  may  dazzle  men  by  their  brilliance,  )«-t  tbr) 

fact  already  cankered ;   they  are  loathwitn*  in  God's 

sight;  the  Divine  anger  haw  breathed  utx>n 

blighted  them  ;  they  are  already  withered  and 

(Comth  Matt,  vi.  19.) 

(3)  Your  gold  and  silver  .  .  .—In  like 
the  gold  and  silver  are  said  to  be  "  cankered."  or  eale* 
up  with  rust.  The  precious  metal*  tbemselre*  do  not 
corrode,  but  the  base  alloy  does,  which  baa  beea  mixed 
with  them  for  worldly  use  and  deriee.  Tkt  nut  e/ 
them  shall  be  a  witness  to  you :  not  merely  agsiaat. 
but  convincing  yourselves  in  the  day  of  iodjrmeat; 
and,  moreover,  a  sign  of  the  fire  which  shall  coaaaam 
you.  So  will  the  wages  of  the  traitor,  and  the  I 
the  spoil  of  the  tlii.t'  and  oppressor,  burn  Urn 
which  have  clutched  them  ;  the  memories  of  th«- 
shiver  through  each  guilty  aoal,  lik«*  the  liquid 
which  Muhammedans  say  torture  the  veias  of  the 
damned  in  the  halls  of  Eblis. 

Ye  have  heaped  .  .  —Read,  Ye  ktaptd  ap  fraa- 
sures  in  the  last  days : — the  days  of  grace,  ^lisaysa 
for  repentance,  like  tho  years  when  "  the  kayaaflartaa; 
of  God  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah  "  (Gen.  ft  3;  1  rat. 
iii.  20),  or  the  time  during  which  God  bore  ailb 
Canaan,  "  till  the  iniquity  of  the  Amorite  M  was  "  fall 

(Gen.  xv.  16).  

Some  expositors  have  seen  in  this  rerse  an  in»un< 
of  James's  belief  that  he  was  "  lifimr 
of  the  world's  history ;  "  and  compered  hie  ddaeioa  VMS) 
that  of  Paul  and  John  (1  These,  iv.  15.  and  1  Joba  B-iq. 
But  there  was  no  mistake  on  the  part  of  II 
writers;    freedom  from    error    in   ^'"wJ- 
must  be  vindicated,  or  who  shall  eerer  IM  taap 
from  the  true  ?    Tho  simple  explenaUoa  is  aaj *| mm- 
the  potential  nearness  of  Christ,  as  it  »  <»jj~-     " 
many  ways  He  has  been  ever  near  ^h J*™**^ 
by  affliction,  or  death.  Sff  judirmeatstal  Hiaartaal 
return  was  probably  nearer  in  the  fin-t  age.  of  fahh 
than  in  the  brutality  of    the  tenth   eartaiy, _«rj>» 
splendid  atheism  ..f  the  fifteenth,  or  the  ™**~ 
pride  of   the  nineteenth 

hindered  by  the  state  of  ^rmiaadaiB  Mm* :  < mm 
day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  ^'^J^'lasta  m 
thousand  years  as  one  day  ■  <*  F*  *JJ'  «^J 
neither  past  nor  future  ...  H  -  - 
Lnco  of  His  own  determination  and  "J-**^ 
Christ's  Second  Coming  so  mock  as  I 
feeble  QuibdmaHj  wiami  prays  n»7 
in  frequent  words,  bat  waits  not  aa  U* 
her  Lord. with  "  loin*  girded  abnu land ^* 
(Luke  xii.  35).  "  until  the  day  dawn,  and  Mm  oay 

tffi:^  hire  of  th. ■  «J—CrfSI 
merely  the  wrong  of  the  poor,  but  the  tot»  Bf> 


The  Vengeance  of  God 
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is  nigh  at  hani. 


sabaoth.     <5)  Ye  have  lived  in  pleasure  |  slaughter.     (6)  Ye  have  condemned  and 

on  the  earth,  and  been  wanton ;  ye  have  ■  ^fe0/f"^;  killed  the  just;  and  he  doth  not  resistyou. 
nourished  your  hearts,  as  in  a  day  of  ■  52k  *""  H      (7)  Be   patient1    therefore,    brethren, 


from  him  by  the  niggardly  master,  contrary  to  the 
merciful  Jewish  law  (Lev.  six.  13),  which  permitted  no 
delay  in  payment  whatever  (comp.  Jer.  xxii.  13 ;  Mai. 
iii.  5).  And  the  indignant  remonstrance  of  the  text  is 
• "  a  swift  witness  "  also  against  the  like-minded  of  this 
generation — whose  God  is  self,  whose  religion  political 
economy,  and  whose  one  great  object  in  life  is  to  buy 
in  the  cheapest  market  and  sell  in  the  dearest :  as  if 
for  these  ignoble  purposes  the  Lord  God  had  given 
them  a  brain  and  a  soul. 

The  hire  of  the  labourers  .  .  .  kept  back  by 
fraud,  crieth  (out). — A  question  has  arisen  concerning 
the  right  position  of  the  word  translated  "of,"  or 
from,  you,  in  this  clause ;  whether  the  withholden  dues 
appeal  "from  the  wronger  to  God,"  or  as  the  Authorised 
version  has  it  above.  "  the  hire  of  the  labourers  o/you 
kept  back  by  fraud."  The  balance  of  opinion  seems  to 
be  with  the  latter. 

Are  entered  into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of 
sabaoth. — "  A  sublime  and  awful  picture  "  is  in  the 
mind  of  the  Apostle.  The  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  name 
by  which  He  is  called,  especially  by  the  last  of  the 
prophets,  Malachi,  is  seated  as  a  judge  on  His  throne, 
to  hear  the  right ;  the  charge  is  laid,  the  guilty  called, 
the  witnesses  are  heard :  the  cries  of  the  wronged  have 
entered  into  His  ears  : — 

"  The  Lord  of  the  Vineyard  beholdeth  afar ; 
The  arm  of  His  fury  is  bared  to  the  war : 
The  day  of  His  terrible  wrath  is  at  hand." 

It  is  the  reflection  of  our  own  Bede  that  St.  James  thus 
speaks  (comp.  Bom.  ix.  29 )  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth,  or 
armies,  to  terrify  those  who  suppose  that  the  poor  have 
no  helpers.  (Comp.  Ps.  lxxii.  12.)  God's  majestic  title 
is  proclaimed,  we  may  believe,  by  an  Hebrew  to 
Hebrews,  for  a  warning  against  their  darling  sin  of 
covetousness,  and  in  hope  that  the  vision  of  Isaiah 
(chap.  vi.  1—4)  would  move  them  to  consider  who  and 
what  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  of  angels,  of  cherubim,  of 
seraphim,  might  be  "  when  He  maketh  inquisition  for 
blood."  forgetting  not  the  complaint  of  the  poor  "  (Ps. 
ix.  12). 

W  Ye  have  lived  in  pleasure.— And  what  an 
indictment  is  this  brought  against  them  by  the 
Apostle: — Ye  revelled  upon  earth,  and  wantoned; 
ye  nourished  your  hearts  in  a  day  of  slaughter. 
The  pleasure  and  wantonness  wherein  the  rich  had 
lived,  the  selfishness  with  which  they  had  cared  for 
their  own  hearts,  in  a  time  of  death  for  others — nay,  pre- 
paration of  like  for  themselves :  this  is  the  aggravated 
wrong,  and  the  inexpiable  shame.  In  the  Beceived 
text  above  they  are  accused  of  having  "  nourished  their 
hearts  as  in  a  day  of  slaughter,"  the  cries  of  the  victims 
thus  seeming  an  addition  to  their  own  delights ;  but 
tin-  charge  against  them  is  heavy  enough  without  this 
insertion. 

As  they  had  dealt  to  others,  so  the  vengeance  of  God 
dealt  with  them.  The  Passover  called  together  the 
richest  Jews  from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  and  they 
themselves  were  the  victims  in  their  last  sacrifice. 
No  words  can  overdraw  the  fury  of  the  Boman 
onset,  under  Titus,  when  the  Temple  floors  ran  with 
blood,  and  the  roofs  raged  in  fire  till  all  was  utter 
desolation. 
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(6)  Ye  have  condemned  and  killed  the  just.— 
Better  thus  :  Ye  condemned,  ye  slew  the  just — as  in  the 
speech  of  Peter  (Acts  iii.  14,  15),  or  that  of  Stephen 
(Acts  vii.  52).  Such  a  reference,  however,  has  been 
disallowed  by  some  commentators  as  conveying  too 
harsh  an  accusation  against  the  whole  Jewish  people ; 
and  besides,  it  being  unfair  to  forget  that  St.  James 
was  writing  to  Christian  Jews,  as  well  as  to  the  anti- 
Christian.  But,  in  a  manner,  all  wrong  and  oppression 
tend  towards  the  murder  of  the  Just  One,  as  every 
falsehood  (see  Note  on  chap.  iii.  13)  is  an  attack  on  the 
Truth.  And  far  beyond  this,  in  the  present  ease  our 
Lord  is  rightly  to  be  considered  the  victim  of  the  Jews. 
His  blood  is  on  them  and  on  their  children  (Matt,  xxvii. 
25);  they  filled  up  "the  measure  of  their  fathers" 
(Matt,  xxiii.  32),  that  "  the  blood  of  all  the  righteous'' 
might  come  upon  them,  from  Abel  to  Zacharias  (Matt. 
xxiii.  35) :  the  one  crowning  sin  made  them  guilty  of 
all.  And  not  only  is  this  backward  participation  true. 
but  there  is  a  forward  one  as  well.  Christ  Himself 
was  persecuted  by  Saul  in  the  afflictions  of  His  servants 
(Acts  ix.  4,  5),  and  so  onward  ever  till  the  martvr-roll 
be  full 

It  is  of  strange  significance  that  in  this  verse — ye 
condemned,  ye  slew  the  just — James  the  Just  propheti- 
cally described  his  own  murderers.  The  last  words. 
moreover,  of  the  Scripture,  simply  record  the  behaviour 
of  himself,  as  of  every  real  witness  for  Christ :  He 
doth  not  resist.  No  :  "  the  servant  of  the  Lord  must 
not  strive  "  (2  Tim.  ii.  24)  even  in  death  ;  and  by  suck 
meekness  and  resignation  is  best  seen  the  likeness  to 
the  divine  Master,  Who  "  was  brought  as  a  lamb  to  the 
slaughter"  (Isa.  liii.  7).  Comp.  Wisd.  ii.  10 — 20  for 
a  striking  parallel,  on  the  oppression  of  the  righteous, 
which  would  not  inaptly  describe  the  "  just  man,"  the 
"  Son  of  God." 

(7)  Be  patient. — The  third,  and  last,  part  of  the 
Letter  commences  herewith  these  exhortations  towards 
endurance. 

Therefore — i.e..  because  of  this  your  deep  and 
abiding  misery,  be  sure  God's  help  is  nigh : — 

"  The  darkest  hour  is  on  the  verge  of  day." 

"  Out  of  your  stony  griefs  "  build,  like  Jacob  of  old.  a 
house  of  God  (Gen.  xxviii.  19),  whereunto  you  may  run 
and  find  refuge.     If  there  be  wrath  laid  up  in  si 
for  the  oppressor,  great  is  the  coming  peace  of  the 
oppressed. 

The  husbandman  waiteth  for  the  precious 
fruit  of  the  earth,  and  hath  long  patience  for 
it  .  .  .  Be  ye  also  patient. — It  becomes  you.  the 
just,  to  bear  with  the  unjust  till  God  work  the  end  at 
your  trial,  and  prove  them  at  the  same  time.  Again 
and  again,  through  several  verses  (7 — 11),  St.  James 
repeats  his  advice,  emphasising  it  with  various  reasons  : 
the  nearness  of  deliverance ;  the  Judge  standing  at  the 
gate ;  the  example  of  the  prophets — persecuted  bj 
men,  and  therefore  blessed  of  God;  the  hope  of  those 
who  endure — Job  for  example  :  the  very  faithfulness 
and  tender  mercy  of  the  Lord,  bringing  all  tilings  to 
a  perfect  end.  Few  ideas  are  more  startling  lis  a  re- 
flection of  Dr.  Evans)  than  those  produced  by  the 
strange  combinations  in  Scripture.  Matters  are  joined 
there  which  we  mostly  put  asunder  here,  speaking  of 


TJce  Just  are  therefore  to  be 
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patimt  mdw  Afiictio*. 


unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord.     Behold, 

the   husbandman   waiteth 

11. ap'  Ex'horta-  for  the   precious   fruit  of 

tions    of    pa-  the   earth,  and  hath  long- 

tience    to    the  ,  •              «.         .,           , .,     ,  ° 

afflicted,    with  patience  tor    it,  until    he 

the    assurance  receive  the  early  and  latter 

of    God's     de-  •            fR\  -r>~              i 

liverance  -  ex-  ram.      <8>  Be   ye  also  pa- 

amples  of   old  tient;  stablishyour  hearts: 
time.  £or  ^e  comiUg  0f  the  Lord 


1  Or,    Groan, 
grieve  not. 


draweth    ni-i,. 

against  another, 

condemned  :  behold,  the  judge  »Uuul*th 

before  th.'d.N.r. 

the  prophets,  who  have  spoken  in  the 

name  of  the  Lord,  for  an  "^mpl*  of 

suffering    utHirti., 

<u>  Behold,  we  count  them 

endure.    Ye  have  hi  m 


them,  at  least,  as  apart.  And  thus  we  read  in  the 
Revelation  (chap.  i.  9)  of  the  kingdom  and  patience  of 
Jesus  Christ.  But  all  Christians  are  citizens  of  a 
patient  kingdom ;  the  King  thereof  is  more  patient,  as 
He  hath  greater  need  of  patience  than  His  subjects,  and 
He  is  patient,  because  He  is  strong.  Impatience  is  a 
sign  of  weakness.  God  can  afford  to  wait,  for  His 
time  is  eternity.  And  we  can  be  strong  in  His 
strength,  and  wait  also  in  patience.  In  so  far  as 
St.  James's  hearers  were  earthly  minded,  they  could 
not  learn  this  lesson ;  so  often  with  ourselves  we  would 
have  our  wrong  righted  instantly,  and  to  the  full.  Only 
1  one  view  of  life  can  alter  this,  viz.,  the  lifting  of  our 
gaze  from  earth  to  heaven,  remembering  that  "  the  time 
is  short "  (1  Cor.  vii.  29). 

The  early  and  latter  rain. — It  is,  perhaps,  just 
as  well  to  recollect  there  were  only  two  seasons  of  rainfall 
in  the  Holy  Land,  and,  if  long  delayed,  famine  was  a 
certain  result.  With  the  change  of  the  Israelites  from 
pastoral  life  to  agricultural,  the  malignity  of  these 
dearths  was  lessened;  but  they  were  and  are  still 
severe.  The  Bible  mentions  many  such — e.g.,  in  the 
days  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xii.  10),  Isaac  (Gen.  xxvi.  1), 
Jacob  (Gen.  xlii.  2),  Ruth  (chap.  i.  1),  Samuel  (2  Sara, 
xxi.  1),  Ahab  (1  Kings  xviii.  2).  The  "  early  rain  "  fell 
during  the  autumn  sowing — in  October,  November,  and 
December;  "the  latter"  in  March  and  April.  By 
many  versions  the  word  "rain"  is  omitted,  but,  of 
course,  was  always  intended. 

(8)  The  coming  of  the  Lord  draweth  nigh.— 
Read  thus,  The  presence  of  the  Lord  is  nigh.  For  the 
ancient  belief  in  the  nearness  of  Christ's  second 
advent,  see  Note  above,  in  verse  3.  The  word  used  by 
the  Apostle  to  describe  its  closeness  is  the  same  as  that 
used  in  Matt.  iii.  2,  "  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at 
hand"  The  afflicted  are  therefore  to  stablish,  or 
rather  strengthen,  their  hearts.  If  "comfort"  re- 
tained its  older  sense,  such  would  express  the  true 
idea.  Comp.  the  great  prophecy  of  Israel's  consola- 
tion (Isa.  xl.,  et  seq.). 

(9)  Grudge  not.— Say  in  preference,  Murmur  not. 
"  Grudge  "  has  curiously  changed  its  meaning  from  an 
outward  murmur  to  an  inward  feeling.  It  has  un- 
fortunately been  retained  both  here  and  in  1  Pet.  iv.  9. 
See  also  Ps.  lix.  15,  specially  the  Prayer  Book  version, 
"  They  will  .  .  .  grudge  if  they  be  not  satisfied  " — i.e., 
complain  and  murmur.  „ 

Lest  ye  .  .  .—It  is  not  "  lest  ye  be  condemned, 
but  lest  ye  be  judged,  repeating  the  exact  words  of  the 
original  in  Matt.  vii.  1. 

Behold,  the  judge  standeth  before  the  door. 
—Compare  this  scene  with  that  depicted  in  Rev.  iii.  20. 
In  the  one  Christ  lingers  mercifully  outside  the  door 
that  "loves  its  hinge";  fain  would  He  enter  and 
abide.  In  the  other  He  sounds  a  note  of  alarm;  men 
are  "waked  in  the  night,  not  girding  their  loins  for  a 
journey,  but  in  vague  wonder  at  uncertain  noise,  who 


may  turn  again  to  their  ifanJbfr."  or  in  wurtful  listening 
wait  in  vain  for  the  voice  of  mercy  which  •hall  plead 
with  them  no  more  for  ever  (Ru- 

One  of  tiie  mocking  <|ii.  to  SC  Junn  hy 

his  enemies,  as  they  hurrn-d  him  to  death,  waa.  "  Whkn 
is  the  door  of  Jesus?"  And  failing  to  recti «  an 
answer  to  their  mind,  they  said.  "  Lei  na  atooa  that 
James  the  Just! "  which  they  did,  after  they  bad  cm* 
him  over  the  Temple  wall. 

(10)  For  an  example.— Another  reason  for  en- 
durance, an  example  of  affliction  and  vatinct.  tk* 
prophets  who  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  IWee 
are  the  bright  ones  in  the  cloud  of  witneaaaa,  of  whoa* 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ehi  J&)  speaks, 

who,  like  Daniel,  "  stopped  tlm  month*  of  liona  "  .  hkn 
Jeremiah  and  Elijah, "  escap<-d  t1 
"  out  of  weakness  were  made 
stoned,"  liko  Zachariah ;  "  sawn 
"slain  with  the  sword,"  like 
whom  the  world  was  not  worth) 
the  Old  Covenant  are  held  up  tot  honour  and  imitation 
to  those  of  the  New.  James  was  not  advocating 
religion  alien  to  that  of  Moees,  but  building  again 
widely  "the  ruins  of  the  tabernacle  which  had  i 
down,"  that  "all  the  Gentiles  might  aeek  after  tk* 
Lord."  (Comp.  his  speech  in  the  synod.  Acta  it.  13 
—21.) 

(it)  we  count  them  happy  which  endure. - 
Rather  read  it,  we  count  them  blmnd  vhu-k  endmrt  ■. 
or,  as  some  critics  would  have  it.  endured.  tSes  Matt. 
v.  11,  and  1  Pet.  ii.  19.)  The  heathen  pWjnenpner 
Solon  called  no  one  "  happy'  uIM,n  e**10.  D 
mystery  of  pain  around  him.  cried  sadly.  "  Look  to  thn 
end."  And  the  sated  and  weary  soul  of  Solon**  had 
no  better  thought  than  to  praise  M  the  dead  whn*  •*§ 
already  dead,  more  than  the  living "  (Kaelm.J*.  *l 
How  different  the  teaching  of  St.  J*nea,  ■J""" 
taught  by  the  example  of  the  suffering  (  hnmi  :  reril 
"  he  that  is  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  m  grnatar 
than  "  the  greatest  and  the  wisest  who  know  not  of  Hn 
hght  and  peace  (Matt  xi.  1 1 1.  

The  patience  of  Job.-The  earnest  notions  enr- 
rent  in  the  world  were,  doubtless,  that  on  the  whoj. 
prosperity  niM  to  those  who  lived  morally  and  pjm. 
rally  well,  whil-  in  body  «  nuud  MM 

closely  on  the  wicked  and 

see  how  these  opinions,  even  among  the  yntaT  lm 
who    had    not    wandered    fnr    froin    God, _£««■ 
hardened  into  stern  rules  of  }*****£  *7  S^VE 
man  saw  in  the  chances  and  cekmWes  «"»"■  J~ 
mediate  effort  of  an  ^^f^J^'J^Vt^ 
before  a  pious  Asaph  (Ps.  ^l""*™?*-?*   w 
contradiction  of  experience m   ™J^'JFS*!l 
troubled  at  the  "  prosperity     oftknwk^^orj—- 
the  wise  king  could  notice  (Beck*  viL  lfc-d™;  £ 
the  just  man  perishing  "  in  his  PS"^*?   *   "  mfkm 
unjust  prolonging  "ins  days  m  wickedness    . 
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Swearing  is  forbidden. 


of  Job,  and  have  seen  the  end  of  the 
Lord ;  that  the  Lord  is  very  pitiful,  and 
of  tender  mercy. 

<12>  But  above  all  things,  my  brethren, 

Chap.    v.    12.  swear     not>.    neither     by 
Caution  against  heaven,    neither    by    the 
earth,  neither  by  any  other 


swearing. 
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oath :  but  let  your  yea  be  yea ;  and 
your  nay,  nay;  lest  ye  fall  into  con- 
demnation. 

03)  Is    any    among    you  chap.v-13.  Ad. 
afflicted  ?    let    him    pray,  vice  to  son-ow- 
ls   any    merry?    let   him  ^1  and  joyful 
sing  psalms. 


fishes  taken  in  an  evil  net,"  and  "  the  birds  caught  in 
the  snare  "  (Eccles.  ix.  12).  It  was  ages  earlier  still  than 
the  presence  of  that  Wiser  than  Solomon,  who  spoke  of 
the  hapless  "  eighteen  on  whom  the  tower  in  Siloam 
fell " — "  Think  ye  that  they  were  sinners  above  all  ?  " 
(Luke  xiii.  4,  5).  Job's  friends  were  so  certain  of  his 
misdeeds,  that  they  would  not  hear  his  self-defence ;  if 
God  tried  his  endurance,  man  surely  afflicted  his  patience. 
We  can  hear  the  three  in  council  against  him,  becoming 
more  zealous  as  they  believe  themselves  the  defenders  of 
God's  justice.  (See  Job  iv. — xxii.)  They  are  shocked 
at  Job's  obstinacy,  and  annoyed  into  vehement  accusa- 
tion against  him,  because  he  will  "  hold  fast "  to  his 
"integrity."  It  is  a  damning  proof  to  them  of  his 
guilt.  Not  only  had  he  been  wicked,  but  now  actually 
he  is  impious  and  rebellious ;  such  conduct  is  not  to  be 
borne.  "  Is  not  thy  wickedness  great  ?  "  says  Eliphaz 
(Job  xxii.  5).  Thou  must  have — nay,  "  thou  hast  taken  a 
pledge  from  thy  brother  for  nought,  and  stripped  the 
naked  of  their  clothing ;  "  thou  couldst  not — nay, "  thou 
hast  not  given  water  to  the  weary,  and  thou  hast  with- 
holden  bread  from  the  hungry :  "  truly  thine  iniquities 
are  infinite."  Now,  we  know  Job  was  innocent ;  God 
Himself  bears  witness  to  it  (Job  i.  8).  And  finally 
the  suffering,  patient,  righteous  man  was  declared  to 
have  spoken  wisely:  as  Eliphaz,  Bildad,  and  Zophar 
the  contrary.  They — types  of  a  censorious  piety — had 
conceived  of  God  by  their  own  faulty  notions  of  religion, 
and  fondly  deemed  they  could  enter  into  the  motives  of 
the  Most  High.  Job  for  awhile  had  seemed  to  cloud 
his  own  belief  with  baser  attributes,  as  (Job  xvi.  et 
seq.)  to  a  God  who  causelessly  dealt  in  cruelty  and  pain ; 
but  through  such  fleeting  mistakes  he  rose  at  last  to  the 
full  conviction  of  His  perfect  truth  and  justice.  It 
might  be  that  He  gave  happiness  to  those  who 
sought  Him ;  it  might  be  He  allowed  them  misery — 
as  the  world  would  call  it ;  but  this  nor  that  had  part 
in  the  matter  at  issue.  Earthly  blessings  "  He  gives  to 
whom  He  wills,  or  leaves  to  the  powers  of  nature  to 
distribute  among  those  who  fulfil  the  laws"  thereof; 
but  "  to  serve  him  and  love  Him  is  higher  and  better 
than  any  mundane  welfare,  though  it  be  with  wounded 
feet  and  bleeding  forehead,  or  an  ash-heap  and  filthy 
sores "  (Froude).  This  was  the  faith  to  which  Job 
attained  :  higher,  "  clearer,  purer,  there  is  not  possible 
to  man."  In  such  like  "  patience  "  it  were  well  for  us 
that  we  should  "  possess  our  souls  "  (Luke  xxi.  19). 

And  have  seen  the  end  of  the  Lord.— Better 
thus,  Ye  have  heard  .  .  .  see  also  the  end  of  the  Lord. 
The  reference  is  at  once  past  and  future :  consider,  i.e., 
what  God  wrought  in  the  end  of  trial,  on  the  faithful  of 
old  time,  like  Job ;  learn  from  it  how  great  a  deliverance 
He  will  also  work  for  you.  But  "  if  ye  will  not  believe, 
surely  ye  shall  not  be  established"  (Isa.  vii.  9).  It 
is  a  mistake  to  understand  here  any  allusion  to  the 
<l-;ith  of  Christ,  as  if  the  Apostle  spoke  to  those  who 
witnessed  it. 

That  the  Lord  is  very  pitiful.— St.  James,  in 
the  fulness  of  his  gratitude,  seems  to  have  coined  a 
-A-ord  for  this  single  place.     "  Great-hearted  "  would  be 
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close  to  its  meaning ;  but  originally  the  bowels  were 
thought  to  be  the  seat  of  the  affections,  and  hence  such 
terms  of  expression  :  as  also  in  Gen.  xliii.  30  ;  1  Kings 
iii.  26  ;  Isa.  lxiii.  15 ;  Lam.  i.  20 ;  Phil.  i.  8 ;  1  John  iii. 
17,  et  al. 

"  The  Lord "  here  is  Jehovah :  under  which  name 
the  Lord  spake  and  wrought  before  He  was  made  man. 
See  Bishop  Pearson  On  the  Creed,  in  Article  2,  proving 
the  significance  of  nipios,  or  Lord,  as  the  right  trans- 
lation of  the  Hebrew  El,  Elohim,  Shaddai,  Adonai, 
and  Jehovah.  And  compare  Isa.  xl.  3  with  Matt.  iii.  1 ; 
Mai.  iii.  1  with  Matt.  xi.  10  and  Jer.  xxiii.  6. 

(12)  The  question  of  the  lawfulness  of  oaths  has 
oftentimes  perplexed  alike  the  doctors  of  the  Church 
and  its  simpler  hearers  of  God's  word.  The  text, 
taken  as  it  stands,  would  support  the  views  of  the 
Essenes,  and  many  of  the  Paulicians,  and  other  ancient 
sectaries.  With  equal  force  it  might  be  urged  by  the 
followers  of  Peter  Waldo,  or  the  Unitas  Fratrum  (the 
Moravians),  or  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Swear  not. — The  words  are  put  quite  distinctly  in 
Greek  and  English — neither  by  the  heaven,  nor  by  the 
earth.  And  it  sounds  like  special  pleading,  worthy  of 
a  rabbi,  to  hear  such  a  divine  as  Huther  say  that 
"  swearing  by  the  name  of  God  is  not  mentioned," 
nor  accordingly  is  such  an  oath  prohibited.  "  We  must 
not  imagine,"  he  continues  (and  his  argument  had  best 
be  fairly  given),  "  that  this  is  included  in  the  last  member 
of  the  clause,  the  Apostle  evidently  intending  by  it 
(i.e., '  neither  by  any  other  oath ' )  to  point  only  at  certain 
formulae,  of  which  several  are  mentioned  in  Matt.  v. 
34 — 37.  Had  he  intended  to  forbid  swearing  by  the 
name  of  God  he  would  most  certainly  have  mentioned 
it  expressly ;  for  not  only  is  it  in  the  Law,  in  contra- 
distinction to  other  oaths,  commanded  (see  Deut.  vi.  13 ; 
x.  20;  Ps.  lxiii.  11),  but  in  the  prophets  is  announced  as 
a  token  of  the  future  turning  of  men  to  God  "  (Isa.  lxv. 
16;  Jer.  xii.  16;  xxiii.  7,  8).  There  were,  we  learn, 
many  subtle  distinctions  in  Jewish  oaths ;  and  the  un- 
lucky foreigner  who  trusted  in  an  apparently  firm  one, 
too  often  found  out  his  mistake.  Certainly  all  such 
subterfuges  are  utterly  condemned ;  and  further,  every 
word  which  breaks  the  letter  or  spirit  of  God's  Third 
Commandment.  As  to  the  higher  judicial  forms  of 
oaths,  remembering  that  our  Lord  answered  such 
before  Caiaphas  (Matt.  xxvi.  63,  64),  we  can  fearlessly 
conclude,  with  the  39th  Article  of  Beligion,  that  "a 
man  may  swear,  when  the  magistrate  requireth,  in  a 
cause  of  faith  and  charity,  so  it  be  done  according  to 
the  prophet's  teaching — in  justice,  judgment,  and 
truth." 

Let  your  yea  be  yea  .  .  .—Tour  word  be  as  your 
bond,  needing  no  strengthening  by  any  invocation  of 
God,  or  holy  things,  "  lest  ye  fall  into  judgment " — not 
"  condemnation,"  though  certainly  such  might  follow. 

(13)  "\\re  now  pass  011  { 0  advice  of  different  kinds — to 
the  heavy-laden  or  light-hearted,  to  the  suffering  and 


Of  Anointing  (lie  Sick 


JAMES,  V. 


Chap.  v.  14.  15. 
Counsel  for 
the  sick  :  the 
anointing  with 
oil,  and  pray- 
ing over  them 
in  faith. 


(W)    Is 


any  sick  among 
you  ?  let  him  call  for  the 
elders  of  the  church;  and 
let  them  pray  over  him, 
anointing  him  with  oil  in 


afflicted.  Prayer  is  to  be  the  refuge  of  one,  praise  the 
safeguard  of  another ;  the  whole  life  is  to  revolve,  as 
it  were,  around  the  throne  of  God,  whether  in  the 
night  of  grief  or  day  of  joy. 

Let  him  pray. — No  worthier  comment  can  be 
found  than  Montgomery's  hymn — 

"  Prayer  is  the  burden  of  a  sigh, 
The  falling  of  a  tear. 
The  upward  glancing  of  an  eye, 
When  none  but  God  is  near." 

Long  petitions,  or  many,  cannot  be  always  made ;  mind 

and  body  may  be  too  weak  and  ill ;  but  ejaculations — 

"Arrows   of   the   Lord's   deliverance,"   as  Augustine 

called  them,  "  shot  out  with  a  sudden  quickness  " — these 

are  ever  in   the  power  of  the   beleagured  Christian. 

And — 

"  More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of." 

Let  him  sing. — The  word  originally  applied  to 
instrumental  music,  the  Eastern  accompaniment  of 
"  psalms."  Praise,  like  prayer,  ought  to  be  individual 
as  well  as  congregational.  Hymns  might  be  used  by 
all  in  their  devotions,  and  could  not  fail  to  be  a  blessing ; 
while  for  those  who  have  God's  great  gift  of  music, 
it  were  surely  better  to  sing — as  the  Apostle  urges — 
than  to  say.  There  is  a  sadness  latent  in  the  most 
jubilant  of  earthly  tunes,  but  not  so  with  the  heavenly  ; 
and  quiring  angels  do  not  scorn  to  catch  our  humblest 
notes,  and  weave  them  in  their  endless  song,  if  they  be 
raised  in  thankfulness  to  Him  Whom  they  and  all 
creation  praise. 

(14)  The  elders  of  the  church — i.e.,  literally, 
the  presbyters.  The  identity  of  "  bishop  "  (episcopus) 
and  "  presbyter  "  in  the  language  of  the  apostolic  age 
seems  conclusive.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Lightfoot 
{Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  93 — 97 ;  see  also  his  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Christian  Ministry,  ibid.,  180 — 267), 
and  few  may  hope  to  gainsay  it.  In  fact,  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  early  Church  was  much  more  elastic  than  theo- 
logians always  suppose;  and  names  and  terms  were 
applied  less  rigidly  than  the  schoolmen  of  the  Middle 
Ages  have  so  stoutly  declared.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
no  man  who  has  read  the  Patres  Apostolici  can  deny  the 
reality  of  Church  government  as  enforced  by  them,  nor 
base  on  their  authority  any  defence  of  Congregationalism 
or  the  rule  of  a  mere  presbytery.  The  theory  of  de- 
velopment must  be  maintained,  though  not  on  the  lines 
of  Dr.  Newman. 

(u,  15)  Anointing  him  with  oil.— Or,  unction. 
The  use  of  some  precious  and  mysterious  ointment,  on 
solemn  occasions,  obtained  in  most  of  the  ancient 
nations,  specially  the  Eastern.  The  Jews  themselves 
were  by  no  means  originators  of  the  habit,  although 
they  carried  it  to  its  highest  ceremonial  and  significance. 
Apart,  too,  from  the  regular  performances  of  the  rite, 
as  upon  the  accession  of  a  king,  or  the  consecration  of 
a  high  priest,  it  often  occurred  in  private  cases,  and 
some  striking  instances  are  recorded  in  the  Gospels :— - 
the  spikenard,  costly  and  fragrant  (Luke  vii.  36— oO), 
wherewith  the  Saviour's  feet  were  anointed  by  "a 
woman  which  was  a  sinner;"  and  that,  again,  which 
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the    name  of  the    Lord  :  <**  and    th* 
prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  tick,  and 
the  Lord  shall  raise  him  up;  m 
have  committed  sins,  they  ahall  be  for* 
given  him. 


Mary,  of  her  grateful  lore,  poured  upon  Him  sis  <ut  • 
before  His  death  (John  xii.  3— 9\  Thaw  were  t»* 
unusual  acts,  but  chiefly  worthy  of  note  beeaaae  of  the 
persons  concerned.  It  was  not  remarkable  for  woo 
to  make  such  offerings  to  a  famous  rabbi,  bat  that  i 
Lord  should  be  so  treated,  carried  a  donor  meaai 
Nor,  again,  was  it  a  new  ordinance  with  which 
Apostles  were  first  commissioned,  in  po 
they  "  anointed  with  oil  many  that 
healed  them  "  (Mark  vi.  1:5  .  "  Here,"  nlww  las  B 
Harold  Browne,  "unction  was  evidently  an  oat  ward 
sign,  similar  to  that  used  by  oar  Saviour,  whea  Be 
made  clay,  and  put  it  to  the  blind  man's  eyes.  It  pjoj 
connected  with  the  miraculouH  power  of  bca'i  i 
connection  only,  this  use  of  a  known  form  with  •  diriaer 
import,  was  the  cause  of  astonishment ;  and  clearly  it 
was  to  such  a  practice,  with  simply  its  common  inteouoa. 
that  St.  James  refers.  Nor  can  we  ref rain  from  asyiae:. 
however  undesirous  of  controversy,  that  all  which  aactioa 
now  implies  to  the  Romanist  is  qnite  opposed  to  what- 
ever force  and  value  are  given  it  in  Holy  Writ.  There 
unction  is  enjoined  "  with  the  special  object  of  re- 
covery ;  "  its  purport  was  a  present  bodily  one,  aad  in 
no  way  applicable  to  the  future  of  the  eoaL  "Ha* 
prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick  " — i.c,  shall  heal  him  i 
the  faithful  prayer  shall  be  that  whirh  God  will 
answer,  and  so  ''raise  up"  the  sufferer.  Bat. 
urged,  the  next  clause  has  a  different  force :  "  If  be 
have  committed  sins,  they  shall  be  forgiven  him." 
Such  is  only  apparent  in  our  own  version,  aad  not  m 
the  original.  The  grammatical  sense  infers  that  the 
sick  man  is  abiding  under  the  eonaeqoence  of  soase 
committed  sin,  which  is  '•  presumed  to  hare  been  the 
working  cause  of  his  present  sickness. "  So  Alford.  aad 
Bede  similarly :  "  Many  by  reason  of  sins  done  hi  the 
soul  are  compassed  by  weakness :  nay,  uvea  damn 
the  body."    And  the  former  theologian  again : 


all  the  daring  perversions  of  Scripture,  by  whie 
Church  of  Borne  has  defended  her  saperatitioaa, 


th^ 


anathema;  for 


If*  >• 

faite     m 


is  none  more  patent  than  that  of  the 

Not  without  reason  has  the  Council  of 

its  misinterpretation    with 

needed  that,  and  every  other 

port  it,  and  give  it   any  kind  of 

Apostle  is  treating  of  a  matter  totally 

occasion  and  the  object  of  extreme 

enforcing    the    efficacy  of  the    prayer   of   man   i 

afflictions  (verse  13).    Of  sneh  emeaey  be  adanem  mm 

special  instance.    In  sicknese  lei  the  aba  man  mtora 

the  elders  of  the  church.    Lei  them,  nui  man  tiny  t 

congregation  of  the  faithful,  pray  omi Mine  sk*  n 

accompanying  that  prayer  with  the  symbolic  aadesera- 

ineutal  act  of  anointing  with  oil  in  the  ■ 

Lord 

sick  man 

sickness ; 

that  sin  s— 

undeniable   sense  of    the    Apostle,   ar* 

efficacy  of  prayer;  and  such  the  pa 

sense  by  the  Church  of  Borne.      >ot 

think  this  and  other  like  cases  are  wboUr  £***»""| 

twistings  of  God's  word.    The  Latin  Bibb  is ia  many 
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Confession  of  Faults  to, 


JAMES,   V. 


and  Prayer  for,  each  other. 


<16>  Confess   your    faults 
of1  faults^    one  to  another,  and  pray 


Chap.  v.  16. 
Mutual  confes- 
sion 


one      for      another,      that     ye      may 
be     healed.        The     effectual"    fervent 


places  a  faulty — though  not  deliberately  unfaithful — 
rendering  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek;  and  half  our 
differences  with  Rome  arise  from  such  misinterpreta- 
tions. Allowing  the  beginning  of  mischief  to  have 
been  oftentimes  a  wrong  translation,  religious  opinions 
engendered  from  it,  we  can  understand,  would  be  hardly 
cast  aside,  more  especially  when  advantageous  to  their 
jwssessors.  Little  by  little  the  change  of  doctrine 
drew  on,  and  most  probably  thus : — The  aim  of  the 
apostolic  anointing  was  bodily  recovery,  and  (again  we 
quote  Bishop  Browne)  "  this  exactly  corresponds  with 
the  miraculous  cures  of  early  ages;  ...  so  long  as 
such  .  .  .  powers  remained  in  the  Church,  it  was 
reasonable  that  anointing  of  the  sick  should  be  re- 
tained." But  these  powers  ceased,  in  the  wisdom  of 
God,  after  awhile;  not  so,  however,  the  ceremony  to 
which  men's  minds  in  distress  had  been  accustomed. 
It  was  retained  in  affection  when  its  true  force  had 
departed.  But  since  no  outward  result  remained 
visible,  fervent  and  mystical  teachers  could  not  well 
avoid  searching  for  the  invisible  ;  and  thus  the  area  of 
operations  was  removed  from  the  flesh  to  the  spirit. 
The  words  of  Holy  Scripture  would,  with  a  little 
straining,  bear  such  a  colourable  translation :  and  so 
was  laid  the  foundation  of  that  belief  now  current  in  a 
great  part  of  Christendom.  The  Greek  Church  still 
practices  unction,  but  rather  in  memory  of  a  venerated 
custom,  wherein  God's  mercy  was  aforetime  present; 
the  Latin,  unfortunately,  is  bound  by  its  Council  of 
Trent  (Sessio  xiv.)  to  believe  "extreme  unction  to  be  a 
sacrament,  instituted  by  Christ,  conferring  good,  re- 
mitting sins,  and  comforting  the  infirm."  Its  authorised 
manual  of  devotion — The  Crown  of  Jesus  (p.  710) — 
says,  "  Our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  in  His 
tender  solicitude  for  those  whom  He  has  redeemed  by 
His  precious  blood,  has  been  pleased  to  institute  another 
sacrament,  to  help  us  at  that  most  important  hour  on 
which  eternity  depends— the  hour  of  death.  This 
sacrament  is  called  Extreme  Unction,  or  the  last 
anointing."  And  further  explains,  "  The  priest,  in 
administering  this  sacrament,  anoints  the  five  principal 
senses  of  the  body— the  eyes,  the  ears,  the  nostrils,  the 
lips,  the  hands  and  the  feet — because  these  have  been 
employed  during  life  in  offending  God.  At  each 
anointing  he  pronounces  these  words :  '  May  the  Lord 
by  this  holy  anointing,  and  by  His  own  most  tender 
mercy,  pardon  thee  whatever  sin  thou  hast  committed, 
by  thy  sight,  hearing,'  &c.  .  .  .  "  Notwithstanding 
this  lamentable  departure  from  right  exegesis,  some 
divines  think  it  wise  and  well  to  reflect  how  far  with 
profit  the  ancient  ceremony  could  be  revived ;  while 
others  would  rather  let  it  slumber  with  the  past. 
'When  miraculous  powers  ceased,  it  was  reasonable 
that  the  unction  should  cease  also."  Still  more  reason- 
able is  it  that  even  the  form  or  memorial,  however 
touching  and  beautiful,  should  be  abandoned,  rather 
than  we  should  seem  by  it  to  be  at  one  with  the 
changed— alas !  the  false— teaching  of  that  Church  of 
man's  tradition,  Rome. 

(16)  Confess  your  faults  one  to  another.— The 
meaning  attributed  to  the  words  of  this  verse  by  many 
deyout  Catholics  cannot  be  established  either  from  the 
opinion  of  antiquity,  or  a  critical  examination  of  the 
Greek  text  according  to  modern  schools.  "  We  have," 
observes  AJford,  "  a  general  injunction  arising  out  of  a 
circumstance  necessarily  to  be  inferred  in  the  preceding 


example  (verses  14,  15).  There,  the  sin  would  of 
necessity  have  been  confessed  to  the  elders,  before  the 
prayer  of  faith  could  deal  with  it.  And  seeing  the 
blessed  consequences  in  that  case  '  generally/  says  the 
Apostle,  in  all  similar  cases,  and  '  one  to  another  univer- 
sally, pursue  the  same  salutary  practice  of  confessing 
your  sins  .  .  .  '  Confess  therefore  one  to  another — not 
only  to  the  elders  {presbyters)  in  the  case  supposed,  but 
to  one  another  generally — your  transgressions,  and 
pray  for  one  another  that  ye  may  be  healed,  in  case  of 
sickness,  as  above.  The  context  here  forbids  any  wider 
meaning  .  .  .  and  it  might  appear  astonishing,  were  it 
not  notorious,  that  on  this  passage,  among  others,  is 
built  the  Romish  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  confessing 
sins  to  a  priest." 

Not  that  all  Roman  Catholic  divines,  indeed,  have 
thus  read  the  injunction.  Some  of  the  ablest  and 
greatest  have  admitted  ''that  we  cannot  certainly  affirm 
sacramental  confession  to  have  been  meant  or  spoken  of 
in  this  place "  (Hooker).  How  then  did  the  gradual 
perversion  take  hold  of  men's  minds  ?  The  most 
laborious  investigation  of  history  and  theology  will  alone 
answer  the  question  properly ;  and  here  only  a  brief 
resume  is  possible.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that, 
strictly  consonant  with  the  apostolic  charge,  open  con- 
fession was  the  custom  of  old.  Offenders  hastened  to 
some  minister  of  God,  and  in  words,  by  which  all 
present  in  the  congregation  might  take  notice  of  the 
fault,  declared  their  guilt;  convenient  remedies  were  as 
publicly  prescribed,  and  then  all  present  joined  in  prayer 
to  God.  But  after  awhile,  for  many  patent  reasons, 
this  plain  talk  about  sins  was  rightly  judged  to  be  a 
cause  of  mischief  to  the  young  and  innocent ;  and 
such  confessions  were  relegated  to  a  private  hearing. 
The  change  was  in  most  ways  beneficial,  and  hardly 
suspected  of  being  a  step  in  a  completely  new  doctrine. 
It  needed  years — centuries,  in  fact — to  develop  into 
the  hard  system  of  compulsory  individual  bondage 
which  cost  Europe  untold  blood  and  treasure  to  break 
asunder.  A  salutary  practice  in  the  case  of  some  un- 
happy creatures,  weakened  by  their  vices  into  a  habit  of 
continual  sin,  was  scarcely  to  bo  conceived  as  a  ride 
thrust  upon  all  the  Christian  world.  Yet  such  it  was. 
and  "  at  length  auricular  confession,  followed  by  abso- 
lution and  satisfaction,  was  elevated  to  the  full  dignity 
of  a  necessary  sacrament.  The  Council  of  Trent  ana- 
thematises all  who  deny  it  to  be  truly  and  properly  a 
sacrament  instituted  by  Christ  Himself,  and  necessary 
to  salvation  (Jure  divino) ;  or  who  say  that  the  method 
of  confessing  secretly  to  the  priest  alone  ...  is  alien 
to  Christ's  institution,  and  of  human  invention '"' 
(Harold  Browne).  Marvellous  perversity  of  acute 
brains  and  worthy  sentiment,  showing  only  how  steep 
is  the  way  of  error  ;  and  how  for  Christian  as  for  Jew 
the  danger  of  tradition  is  perilous  indeed.  "  To  con- 
elude,"  in  the  words  of  Hooker,  "  we  everywhere  find 
the  use  of  confession,  especially  public,  allowed  of.  and 
commended  by  the  fathers;  but  that  extreme  and 
rigorous  necessity  of  auricular  and  private  confession, 
which  is  at  this  day  so  mightily  upheld  by  the  Church 
of  Rome,  we  find  not.  It  was  not  then  the  faith  and 
doctrine  of  God's  Church,  as  of  the  Papacy  at  this 
present — (1)  that  the  only  remedy  for  sin  after  baptism 
is  sacramental  penitency :  (2)  that  confession  in  secret 
is  an  essential  part  thereof;  (3)  that  God  Himself  can- 
not now  forgive  sins  without  the  priest ;  (4  J  that  because 
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prayer    of    a    righteous    man    availeth 
much. 

(17>  Elias  was  a  man    subject  to  like 
passions    as   we  are,   and 

ThTSeS  'of  ^  Prayed  earnestly >  that 
fervent  prayer;  it  might  not  rain:  and  it 

ei?  ah  ample  °f  rained  not  on  the  eartn  D7 
the  space   of  three  years 

and  six  months.       (18>  And  he  prayed 

again,    and    the     heaven    gave     rain, 


Ommnlmt, 


1  Or,  in  h  U  prayer. 


earth    brought    forth    bar 


and    the 
fruit. 
(*>  Brethren,  if  tog  oj    .11  do  err  from 

the  truth,  and  one  convi-rt  ,..  ,  _  ..  ^ 
him;  m  let  him  know,  oF&££i£t 
that  he. which  converteth  J  J1'"!* 
the  sinner  from  the  error  SThamHuL 
of  his  way  shall  save  a  ^ 
soul  from  death,  and  shall  hide  a  multi- 
tude of  sins. 


forgiveness  at  the  hands  of  the  priests  must  arise  from 
confession  in  the  offender,  therefore  to  confess  unto 
him  is  a  matter  of  such  necessity  as,  being  not  either  in 
deed,  or,  at  the  least,  in  desire,  performed,  excludeth 
utterly  from  all  pardon,  and  must  consequently  in 
Scripture  be  commanded  wheresoever  any  promise  of 
forgiveness  is  made.  No,  no;  these  opinions  have 
youth  in  their  countenance.  Antiquity  knew  them  not; 
it  never  thought  nor  dreamed  of  them"  (E.  P.,  vi.  iv.  14). 

"  As  for  private  confession,"  says  Jewel  in  his 
Apology,  "  abuses  and  errors  set  apart,  we  condemn  it 
not,  but  leave  it  at  liberty."  Such  must  be  the  teaching 
of  any  Church  which,  in  the  epigram  of  Bishop  Ken, 
"  stands  distinguished  from  all  papal  and  puritan  inno- 
vations," resting  upon  God's  Word,  and  the  earliest, 
holiest,  simplest,  best  traditions  of  the  Apostles  of  His 
dear  Son.  And  if  an  ancient  custom  has  become  a 
universal  practice  in  the  Latin  communion,  presumed 
to  be  of  sacramental  virtue,  scholars  will  tell  us  that 
the  notion  has  never  been  absent  altogether  from  any 
branch  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  and  that  in  some  shape 
or  form,  it  lives  in  most  of  those  societies  which  sprang 
into  existence  at  the  Reformation  largely  from  abhor- 
rence of  the  tyranny  and  misuse  of  confession. 

The  effectual  fervent  prayer  .  .  .—Better,  The 
prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth  much  in  its  working. 
It  moves  the  hand  of  Him  Who  moves  the  world. 

"  What  are  men  better  than  sheep,  or  goats, 
That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain, 
If,  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hands  of  prayer— 
Both  for  themselves,  and  those  who  call  them  friend? 
For  so  the  whole  round  earth  is,  every  way. 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God." 

In  Matt.  xiv.  2,  and  Mark  vi.  14,  we  read  of  John 
the  Baptist,  that  "  mighty  works  do  show  forth  them- 
selves in  him."  A  nearer  approach  to  the  sense  would 
be  "they  work" — energise,  it  we  might  coin  a  word; 
and  such  is  also  the  meaning  of  the  present  passage — 
the  prayer  of  the  just,  pleading,  striving  fervently, 
hath  power  with  God,  even  like  Israel  of  old,  and  shall 
prevail  (Gen.  xxxii.  28).  Some  divines  trace  a  literal 
force  in  the  passage,  finding  in  it  an  allusion  to  the 
Energumens  of  the  first  century  (the  "mediums''  of 
that  age),  who  were  possessed  by  demons ;  that,  just 
as  these  unhappy  beings  strove  in  their  bondage, 
so  equally — nay,  infinitely  more — should  Christians 
"  wrestle  with  the  Lord." 

d?)  Elias.— James  supplies  a  lacuna  in  the  story  of 
Elijah.  In  1  Kings  xvii.  1,  the  prophet  simply  and 
sternly  tells  Ahab  "  there  shall  not  be  dew  nor  rain 
these  years,  but  according  to  my  word."  Further  on 
(1  Kings  xvii.  41—46)  "  there  is  a  sound  of  abundance 
of  rain."  In  our  Epistle  we  read  that  Elias  "  prayed 
earnestly  "—literally,  prayed  in  his  prayer,  a  Hebraistic 
form  of  emphasis  (see  margin).  He  asked  for  drought, 
and  it  lasted  three  years  and  a  half,  so  that  "  there  was 
a  sore  famine  in  Samaria."      He  prayed  once  more 


and  "  the  heaven  was  black  with  cloud*  and  wind,  and 
there  was  a  great  rain,"  and  thu*  npiin  "tlw  Lord 
hearkened  unto  tho  voice  of  a  man."  Yet  Elijah  w». 
no  demi-god ;  we  oven  learn  how  he  nhrank  (ram  Us 
prophet's  yoke,  and  longed  to  die.  No  on*  therefore 
may  despair  in  his  petitions  hut  rather  let  hia  "  re- 
quests be  made  known  unto  God;  "  for  "m 
always  to  pray,  and  not  to  fnint  "    I.uk 

It  rained  not  on  the  earth.— Thin  Orientalism 
need  not  be  a  snare  to  the  most  literal  of  readers.  The 
punishment,  because  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  fell  on  their 
own  kingdom,  and  not  the  whole  world.  In 
hyperbole  Obadiah  told  Elijah,  concerning  this 
famine,  "  there  is  no  nation,  or  kingdom,  whither  ■ 
lord  hath  not  sent  to  seek  thee  "  ( 1  Kings  xriii.  10). 

(19)  Brethren.— My  brethren,  it  nit  her  ought  to  he. 
The  last,  and,  to  some,  the  dearest  of  the  wire  Apostle's 
remarks,  is  this  on  conversion ;  and  it  fitly  closes  Us 
loving  and  plain-speaking  Letter. 

If  any  of  you  do  err  .  .  .—Better  thus.  If  oee 
of  you  be  led  away  from  the  truth,  and  one  vumvmi 
him.  It  is  not  the  wilful  error,  so  much  as  the  bete* 
seduced  by  others,  who  draw  the  unwary  from  their 
proper  course,  till  in  time  they  become  of  tl 
"  wandering  stars,  to  whom  is  reserved  the  ' 
of  darkness  for  ever  "  ( Jude,  verse  13).  As  the 
away  was  an  act  prompted  by  the  devil,  so  the  bflagiag 
home  is  the  service  of  God,  and  each  will  hare  ha  fit 
reward.  The  sinner  is  riding,  as  it  were,  headlong  to 
destruction,  when  a  friend  lays  hold  upon  the  rein. 
and  literally  "converts"  him,  i'.»\.  turns  him  mead; 
but,  observe,  the  wanderer  is  still  far  from  hoeee, 
and  many  a  weary  league  must  he  traverse,  even  with 
face  turned  and  kept  heavenward,  before  the  sad  he 
neared. 

(20)  Let  him  know.— Or,  as  it  rather  seem*  to  he. 
Know  ye:  be  absolutely  sure  of  this,  in  ahaowjedfs 
better  than  all  the  Gnostic  and  Agnostic  jeerafaf  «J 
the  day.  Be  which  turneih  a  nmmtrfrom  Ik*  error 
his  way  shall  save  a  •oulfrom  death- the  means  thereto 
being  given  him  by  the  Saviour  of  all-W  ah-fl  *•* 
a  multitude  of  situ ;  not  of  course,  Ue  owm,  w»| 
of  the  penitent,  brought  back  by  this  good  eerrant  into 
the  fold.  So  is  it  possible  to  be  a  /e^*°*J»  ** 
Christ  (2  Cor.  vi.  1).  and  a  sharer  fa  Hk rworfc  of 
vation,  as,  in  another  sense,  we  ^Ik*rt0,£J 
for  the  sins  and  faults  of  others.  (Oorep.  uoa.  i.  a* 
and  Butler's  Analogy,  part  2.  chap,  v.)  .     . 

What  St.  James  was  in  word  that  •»  *J"J « 
deed;  for  he  "prayed  fervently"  for  tl 
conversion  of  those  who  killed   him. 
some  of  the  by-standcrs,  when  the  martyr 
the  stones,  "  the  Just  is  preying  for  you  «*|*JS 

prayer  won  Saul  for  the  infant  Church  .t  ran  henUj 
be  that  James's  last  breathings  of  pity  were  mjeawwered 
of  God. 


liold.-  Batf 
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INTRODUCTION 

TO 

THE     FIRST     EPISTLE     GENERAL     OP 

PETER. 


I.  The  Author.— The  authorship  of  this  Epistle 
can  hardly  be  called  a  matter  of  question.  If  it 
be  not  St.  Peter's  own,  we  have  no  choice  but 
to  set  it  down  as  an  impudent  forgery.  It  claims 
directly,  and  in  the  simplest  form,  to  be  the  writing 
of  the  chief  Apostle  of  our  Lord  (chap.  i.  1). 
The  author  asserts  himself  to  be  a  "witness  of  the 
sufferings  of  Christ "  (chap.  v.  1),  and  yet  does  it  so 
modestly  and  with  such  absence  of  detail  as  would  be 
inconceivable  in  a  forger  acquainted  with  St.  Peter's 
history.  The  enthusiastic  and  impassioned  style  of  the 
Letter  corresponds  with  the  character  of  St.  Peter  as 

1  we  find  it  recorded  in  history;  and  in  several 
marked  points  not  only  the  doctrinal  statements, 
but  even  the  literary  style  and  turn  of  the  sentences, 
recalls  the  style  of  St.  Peter's  speeches  in  the  Acts. 
The  fact  that  the  Letter  was  written  in  Greek  (for 
the   adjectives   alone    are    sufficient  disproof  of    the 

,  theory  that  it  is  a  translation  from  an  Aramaic  original) 
is  no  objection  to  the  Pe trine  authorship.  Galilee  was 
a  half- Greek  country,  studded  with  Greek  cities;  St. 
Peter's  brother  bore  a  Greek  name.  No  Galilean  of 
the  middle  classes  (to  which  St.  Peter  evidently  be- 
longed) could  have  been  ignorant  of  the  language; 
indeed,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  Greek  was  as 
much  used  in  Galilee  as  Aramaic. 

It  seems  that  no  question  was  entertained  until  the 
nineteenth  century  with  regard  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
Epistle  by  any  church,  or  by  any  Individual,  whether 
orthodox  or  heretical.  The  Epistle  was,  indeed,  re- 
jected by  Marcion,  but  distinctly  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  St.  Peter's.  Origen  speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the 
books  whose  authority  had  never  been  disputed.  The 
Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  which,  even  if  not  genuine, 
cannot  be  dated  later  than  the  early  part  of  the  second 
century,  refers  back  to  it,  and  refers  to  it  expressly  as 
the  work  of  St.  Peter.  St.  Clement  of  Rome,  writing 
(probably)  a.d.  95,  though  he  does  not  directly  quote 
from  it  with  marks  of  citation,  has  expressions  such  as 
"  His  marvellous  light,"  and  several  others  less  marked, 
which  seem  certainly  to  indicate  his  acquaintance  with 
it.  St.  Polycarp  (about  115  A.D.),  bishop  of  one  of  the 
churches  to  which  the  Epistle  was  addressed,  within 
the  compass  of  one  short  letter  to  the  Philippians,  cites 
it  again  and  again — e.g.,  "  In  whom,  though  ye  never 
saw  Him,  ye  believe,  and  believing  ye  rejoice ;  "  "  not 
rendering  evil  for  evil,  or  railing  for  railing ;  "  and 
many  other  passages.      St.  Polycarp's  friend  Papias 

|  {according  to  Eusebius)  made  use  of  this  Epistle  too,  and 
seems  to  have  made  special  comments  on  the  connection 
between  St.  Peter  and  St.  Mark.  Besides  traces  of  the 
use  of  it  to  be  found  in  Hermas,  Theophilus,  and  others, 
it  is  freely  quoted,  and  by  name,  by  Irenseus,  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  and  all  subsequent  writers. 


In  fact,  it  would  be  difficult  to  "nagine  stronger  e»t  <rn*l 
evidence  in  its  favour.  M.  Renau.  to  take  cme  tttt|4- 
of  an  historical  critic  whose  theology  U  uot  that  of  tH. 
Peter,  writes:  "If,  as  we  are  liappy  to  batten 
Epistle  is  really  Peter's,  it  dot*  honour  to  his  goad 
sense,  his  straightforwardness,  and  hi*  nimpHefiy;* 
and  he  gives  many  good  reasons  f..r  hi*  Iwttaft 

There  is  but  one  argument  against  the  geanineawm 
of  the  Epistle  to  which  any  weight  at  all  ran  be 
assigned,  and  even  this  lose*  all  fata  force  when  H  {•«. 
amined.  "As for  tin-  eclectic  and  conciliatory  teadeaejas 
observed  in  the  Epistle  of  Peter,"  writ**  M.  Kenan 
{Antichrist,  p.  ix.),  "  they  constitute  m.  ohjeetion  to  am 
but  those  who,  like  Christian  Baur  and  In 
imagine  the  difference  between  Peter  and  Paul  to  barn 
been  one  of  absolute  opposition.  Had  the  hatred  be* 
tween  the  two  parties  of  primitive  Christianity  beta  a* 
profound  as  is  thought  by  that  school,  the 
ciliatiou  would  never  have  been 
an  obstinate  Jew  like  James."  Without 
agreeing  in  this  description  of  James,  we  may  well 
accept  the  statement  that  St.  Peter  was  a  man  peculiar!* 
susceptible  of  impressions,  and  even  putting  oat  ««f 
view  the  two  Epistles  in  our  Canon )  Ids  admiration,  and 
indeed  his  awe  of  St.  Paul  are  visihle  to  auy  reader  ai 
the  Acts  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatian*.  No  writer 
recognises  them  more  frankly  than  M.  Kenan  (8*uU 
Paul,  pp.  85,  86).  Now,  on  the  one  hand 
easy  to  exaggerate  the  Pauline  character  of  ' 
It  contains  no  one  doctrine,  »uch  a*  JuMifii  ' 
Faith,  which  is  essentially  boud  up  with  the  name 
St.  Paul.  On  the  matter  of  the  free  admiwdon 
Gentiles  into  the  Church  (which  indin-rfl*  forma 
large  element  in  this  Epistle)  St.  Peter  had  made  I 
hifl  mind  long  years  before  he  came  much  under  the 
influence  of  St.  Paul    A  U'-.B"1 

on  the  other  hand,  there  were  s|htU1  reason-  • 
this  Epistle,  all  St.  Peter's  ayrapathy  for  hiaeo-Aportle 
should  come  out.     He  was  usin^r.  either  as  his  aeerHaiy 
or  as  his  letter-ln-arer— perhaps  in  botka*fa< 
liberal-minded  Silas    eb 

chosen  by  the  Church  of  Jerusalem   a-  their  own  ev 
ponent  to  the  Gentile-,  of  Aathwh,  bad  attach.' 
to  St.  Paul,  accompanied  him  i;.  tie'  moat 
of  his  missionary  travels,  and  had    ■p|»rently 
himself  to  the  edification  and  extension  of  «»? 
churches  which  the  two  had  foi 
Mark.  too.  dear  to  St.  Peter  as  his  own"«o     •»  "» 
faith  (chap.  v.  IS),  had  Wn  but   recently  agata itafUr 
earlv  misunderstandings)  a  chosen  ««Pf™°V?"#J* 
Paul,  and  was  probably  not  ^\''V  "22l  E! 
amission  on  winch  that  Apostle  had  despatched  ■■ 
into  Asia  Minor  <Col.  iv.  10;.     And.  "^v"£!  £ 
Peter's  chivalrous    nature   would   I*  aroused  by  the 


■  ■'. 
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manner  in  which  the  churches  of  all  that  region,  or 
any  rate  the  Jewish  element  in  them,  were  beginning 
to  revolt  (as  at  Corinth  also)  against  their  founder  when 
his  back  was  turned. 

TJ.  The  Place,  Time,  and  Occasion  of  the 

Epistle. — The  place  from  which  the  Letter  was 
written  was,  we  may  say  without  any  hesitation, 
Rome.  If  this  be  not  the  case,  we  must  understand 
the  "Babylon"  of  chap.  v.  13  to  mean  the  Eastern 
Babylon;  and  it  is  neither  very  probable  in  itself 
that  St.  Peter  should  have  visited  that  city,  and  there 
have  been  met  by  St.  Silas  and  St.  Mark,  nor  is  there 
any  trace  of  a  tradition,  however  meagre,  that 
he  ever  travelled  in  those  parts.  On  the  other  hand, 
were  it  not  for  the  abuse  made  of  the  fact  by  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Papacy,  no  one  would  ever  have  questioned 
the  universal  and  well-authenticated  tradition  which 
affirms  that  St.  Peter  was,  along  with  St.  Paul,  co-founder 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  whole  subject  has  been, 
of  late  years,  sifted  to  the  bottom  by  various  German 
and  other  writers,  especially  by  Dr.  Hilgenfeld  in  re- 
peated articles  between  1872  and  1877  in  his  Zeitschrift. 
Though  every  conceivable  difference  may  be  found 
between  these  authors  respecting  the  dates  and  duration 
of  St.  Peter's  sojourn  at  Rome,  very  few  are  so  hardily 
sceptical  as  to  reject  altogether  evidence  as  strong, 
early,  and  wide,  as  that  on  which  we  believe  that 
Hannibal  invaded  Italy.  This  fact  being  then  certain, 
the  only  question  is  whether  Eusebius  is  right — or  St. 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  even  Papias,  whom  he 
appears  to  be  quoting — in  suggesting  that  "  Babylon  " 
in  this  Epistle  meant  Rome.  * 

About  this  there  can  be  no  difficulty.  Not  only  is 
Rome  so  styled  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  some  few  years 
later  in  the  Jewish  Sibylline  Oracles,  but  M.  Renan 
quotes  passages  from  various  Rabbinical  writings 
where  the  same  name  occurs  with  the  same  meaning. 
The  Jews  delighted  in  substituting  symbolical  names 
and  epithets  even  in  plain  prose  speech  {e.g.,  Jerub- 
besheth  for  Jerub-baal,  Haman  the  Agagite;  St.  Peter 
himself,  if  the  Second  Epistle  be  his,  seems  to  do  the 
same  when  he  calls  Balaam  "the  son  of  Bosor  ") ;  and  the 
detestation  of  Rome,  natural  to  a  Jew  at  all  times,  and 
heightened  by  Christianity  when  once  the  persecution 
began,  found  vent  for  itself  in  all  manner  of  names  culled 
from  the  Old  Testament,  such  as  Nineveh  and  Edom, 
as  well  as  Babylon. 

If,  then,  Rome  be  the  place  from  which  St.  Peter 
wrote,  how  can  we  find  approximately  the  time  ?  It  can- 
not be  put  earlier  than  the  year  64,  for  two  reasons 
especially :  (1)  because  it  shows  a  deep  acquaintance 
with  the  Epistle  (so-named)  to  the  Ephesians,f  the  date 


The  words  occur  in  a  passage  describing  the  origin  of  the 
G<SBeL  ?t  feV  M,ark,  which  ends  thus,  "and  that  [St.  Peter] 
ratified  the  book  for  the  churches  to  study  (Clement,  in  the 
sixth  of  his  Hypotyposcs,  has  put  the  story  in  our  hands,  and 
his  account  is  substantiated  also  by  the  Bishop  of  Hierapolis 
named  Papias),  and  that  Peter  mentions  Mark  in  his  former 
Epistle,  which  also  they  say  that  he  composed  at  Rome  itself, 
and  that  he  means  this  when  he  calls  the  city  in  a  figurative 
kind  of  way  Babylon,'  in  these  words,  The  co-elect  one  in 
Babylon  greeteth  you,  and  Mark  my  son."— (Eus.  Hist.  Eccl. 
II.  xv.  2.) 

t  Compare  chap.  i.  1.  2  with  Eph,  i.  4  ;  chap  i. 3  with  Eph.  i.  3 ; 
chap.  1.4,  o  with  Eph.  i.  11,  18;  chap,  i.  12  with  Eph.  iii.  10; 
chap.  i.  14  with  Eph.  n.  2,  3 ;  chap.  ii.  5  with  Eph.  ii.  20,  21  22 ; 
S?*Jfc  "•.  i8  ,wi,th  .EPh-  vL  5  =  chaP-  *"• 1  with  Eph.  v.  22 ;  chap, 
ui.  22  with  Eph.  l.  20,  21 ;  chap.  iv.  8  with  Eph.  ii.  2  ;  and  other 
passages.  The  connection  with  Silvanus,  and  with  Mark,  is 
sufficient  to  explain  St.  Peter's  close  familiarity  with  an  Epistle 
which  had  been  destined  (largely)  for  the  same  readers  as  his 
own.  His  deep  knowledge  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
(which,  is   traceable    in    very    many   passages   is  a  strong 


of  which  is  62  or  63 ;  (2)  because  direct  persecution  had 
broken  out  against  the  Christians  as  Christians,  and 
this  did  not  take  place  until  after  the  great  fire  at  Rome 
in  July,  64.  The  phenomena  of  the  letter  will  not  bear 
interpreting  by  the  theory  of  simple  disaffection,  how- 
ever deep  and  spiteful,  of  the  populace  against  the 
Christians.  They  are  liable  at  any  moment,  even  away 
in  Asia,  to  be  called  upon  to  give  an  account  for  their 
faith  in  the  law  courts  (chap.  iii.  15).  If  any  of  them 
is  proved  to  be  a  Christian,  he  will  very  likely  "  suffer  "' 
— suffer  capital  punishment — for  that  crime  (chap.  iv. 
16).  The  whole  piece  is  burdened  with  persecution  of" 
a  most  systematic  kind  on  every  side.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  side-question  which  causes  some  difficulty. 
St.  Paul  is  not  mentioned  as  joining  in  the  salutation 
to  the  churches  which  he  had  founded.  Why  so  ?  No 
more  probable  conjecture  can  be  made  than  that,  shortly 
after  writing  his  Epistles  to  the  Asiatic  Churches,  St. 
Paul  was  tried  and  liberated,  and  made  that  journey 
into  the  far  West  on  which  he  had  long  set  liis  heart, 
and  which  St.  Clement  of  Rome,  who  must  have  known, 
well,  says  that  he  took.  By  this  journey  he  escaped 
death  in  the  outbreak  of  Nero's  persecution ;  and  St. 
Peter,  arriving  at  Rome  about  the  same  time,  finds  him 
gone,  and  Silas  and  Mark  just  coming  back  to  head- 
quarters from  their  work  in  Asia,  with  reports  of  divi- 
sion and  disoi'der  which  required  immediate  attention. 
Accordingly  St.  Peter  issues  this  circular  letter  which 
we  have  before  us. 

Opinions  are  much  divided  as  to  whether  the  Letter 
was  addressed  primarily  to  Jewish  or  to  Gentile  Chris- 
tians, or  to  both  indifferently.  Either  answer  is  beset 
with  difficulties,  but  the  question  will  be  found  fully 
discussed  in  the  Notes  on  the  chief  passages  (chap.  i.  1, 
14,  17,  18 ;  ii.  9,  10 ;  iv.  3,  et  al.),  in  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  annotator  adheres  to  the  usually  received 
opinion  that  St.  Peter  keeps  to  his  original  intention  of 
going  to  the  circumcision  only.  The  pact  between  the 
Apostles  was,  indeed,  not  of  that  rigid  nature  which 
would  preclude  the  possibility  of  his  writing  to  the 
Gentiles,  even  as  St.  Paul  wrote  to  Jews ;  still,  it  seems 
more  natural  on  the  whole  to  suppose  that  he  adhered 
to  the  pact.  The  letter  is  throughout  exactly  what  the 
author  describes  it  as  being  (chap.  v.  12).  He  "  exhorts 
and  testifies  that  this  is  God's  true  grace."  That  is,  he 
insists  upon  the  Jewish  Christians  recognising  fully  that 
St.  Paul's  gospel  was  all  that  it  ought  to  be  (chap.  i.  12, 
25),  and  exhorts  them  to  consequent  unity  and  brotherly 
love.  The  presence  of  persecution  both  increases  the- 
temptation  to  fall  away  and  also  heightens  the  heinous* 
ness  of  such  desertion,  therefore  every  warning  and  every 
encouragement  is  pointed  by  the  mention  of  sufferings 
and  of  the  reward  that  is  coming  when  Christ  returns 
The  analysis  of  the  Letter,  which  is  somewhat  hard  to 
make,  may  be  seen  in  the  marginal  notes. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  Notes,  the  writer  has  not 
only  had  the  usual  printed  commentaries  and  books 
of  reference,  but  every  now  and  then  has  had  the 
advantage  of  manuscript  notes  of  lectures  (such  U 
will  scarcely  be  heard  in  Cambridge  again)  by 
Bishop  Lightfoot. 


argument  in  favour  of  the  identification  of  "Babylon'  with. 
Rome.  There  are  some  indications  also  of  an  acquaintance 
with  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  again  perhaps  through 
Silvanus.  It  is  noteworthy,  as  showing  the  position  which 
St.  Peter  held  amidst  conflicting  parties,  that  the  document 
which,  next  after  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Ephesians. 
has  most  influenced  this  Letter,  is  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  :  lor 
instance,  compare  chap.  i.  6,  7  with  Jas.  i.  2,  3 ;  chap.  i.  24  wtta 
Jas.  i.  10, 11 ;  chap.  iv.  8  with  Jas.  v.  20 ;  chap.  v.  5-9  with  Jas. 
iv.  6—10 ;  et  al 
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THE    FIRST    EPISTLE    GENERAL    OF 

PETER. 


CHAPTER  I.— (D  Peter,  an  apostle 
Chap.  i.  l,  2.  of  Jesus  Christ,"  to 
The  salutation,  the    strangers     scattered* 


throughout    Pontus,    Galatia,    Cappa- 
docia,  Asia,  and   liitl  ,lect  ac- 

cording  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God 


The  Salutation. — A  comparison  of  this  salutation 
with  those  of  St.  James,  St.  Jude,  and  St.  John  (Second 
and  Third  Epistles,  and  Rev.  i.  4 — 6),  will  show  that 
it  is  not  distinctively  a  Pauline  form  of  beginning  a 
letter,  but  one  common  to  all  the  early  Christians.  The 
same  may  be  observed  in  the  letters  of  the  apostolic 
Fathers.  And  the  outburst  of  praise  immediately 
following  is  likewise  a  usual  type. 

(!)  Peter,  an  apostle.— The  authoritative  tone  of 
this  Epistle  is  shown  at  the  outset.  The  writer  assumes 
his  full  titles  ;  not  (as  in  the  Second  Epistle)  his  merely 
human  name  of  Simeon,  nor  his  humble  capacity  of 
"  servant,"  but  the  Rock-name  which  Christ  had  given 
him,  and  the  official  dignity  of  an  "  Apostle  of  Jesus 
Christ " — i.e.,  one  charged  with  full  legatine  authority 
from  Christ  (John  xvii.  18 ;  xx.  21) — a  vicar  of  Christ 
to  the  Church,  and  not  only  a  representative  of  the 
Church  to  Godwards.  Observe  also  that  while  St. 
Paul  constantly  adds  "  by  the  will  of  God,"  or  some 
similar  phrase,  by  way  of  justifying  his  assumption 
of  the  title,  St.  Peter  has  no  need  to  do  more  than 
mention  it ;  his  claim  was  never  questioned.  Again, 
though  St.  Silas  and  St.  Mark  are  with  him,  they 
are  not  associated  in  the  initial  greeting,  as  they  would 
probably  have  been  by  St.  Paid  (e.g.,  1  and  2  Thess. 
i.  1).  "Apostle"  though  Silas  was  (see  1  Thess.  ii.  6), 
and  "faithful  brother"  to  the  recipients  of  the  Letter 
(chap.  v.  12),  his  support  would  have  added  but  little 
weight  to  the  utterances  of  the  Rock- Apostle.  And 
yet,  with  all  this  quiet  assumption  of  dignity,  St.  Peter 
knows  no  higher  title  to  bestow  on  himself  than  that 
which  he  held  in  common  with  the  other  eleven — "  an 
Apostle ; "  not  "  the  Apostle,"  nor  "  bishop  of  bishops," 
nor  (which  means  the  same  thing)  "servant  of  servants." 

To  the  strangers  scattered  throughout  .  .  . 
— Literally,  to  the  elect,  sojourners  of  the  dispersion  of 
Pontus.  The  persons  for  whom  the  Letter  is  destined 
are  very  clearly  specified.  In  John  vii.  35  we  have 
"the  dispersion  of  the  Greeks,"  where  it  clearly 
means  "  those  of  the  dispersed  Jews  who  live  among 
the  Greeks,"  so  here  "  the  dispersion  of  Pontus," 
or  "the  Pontine  dispersion,"  will  mean  "those  of 
the  dispersed  Jews  who  live  in  Pontus."  In  Jas. 
i.  1  the  same  word  is  used,  and,  in  fact,  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  recognised  name  for  all  Jews  who  did 
not  live  in  Palestine.  The  word  rendered  by  "so- 
journers" means  people  who  are  resident  for  a  time 
among  strangers:  it  might,  for  instance,  describe 
English  people  who  have  taken  houses  in  Paris  without 
becoming  naturalised ;  and,  as  it  is  here  in  so  close  a 


it 


for~.| 


connection  with  geographical  words, 
to  interpret  it  metaphorically  a*  in  rhap. 
Palestine,  not  Heaven,  is  the  home  tacitly 
Pontus,  not  earth,  is  the  place  of  sojourn.  This,  then. 
is  clear,  that  the  Apostle  of  the  Circumcision  is  writiag 
to  those  of  the  Circumcision.  The  addition  of  the  word* 
"the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  "  is  the  only  thing  which 
shows  that  they  are  Christian  Jews. 

Pontus,  Galatia  .  .  .—The  provinces  whirh 
between  them  make  up  the  whole,  or  marly  «o.  of  what 
we  call  Asia  Minor,  are  named  in  no  order  that  ran  be 
assigned  a  meaning,  or  that  indicates  the  quarter 
whence  the  Letter  was  written.  Possibly  the  nrnw 
stances  winch  called  for  the  writing  of  the  Epistle  «ay 
have  been  most  striking  in  Pontus.  Notice  that  ai 
any  rate  the  churches  of  Galatia  and  Asia  owed  their 
origin  to  St.  Paul.  Of  the  founding  of  the  rest  we 
know  nothing ;  perhaps  they  were  founded  by  St.  8 
but  Jewish  settlers  from  Cap|«doria  and  Poata* 
heard  St.  Peter's  first  sermon  on  the  Church1*  " 
day  (Acts  ii.  9).  A  few  years  later  and  Pliny 
the  whole  upper  shore  of  Asia  Minor  orarraa  and 
swallowed  up  bv  Christians. 

(2)  Elect.— A  true  chosen  people.  This  word 
them  off  from  the  rest  of  the  Jewish  settlers  in 
parts.  It  is  an  evasion  of  the  difficulty  to  say 
they  were  elect  only  in  the  mass,  as  a  body. 
election  was  individual  and  personal.  God 
these  particular  Hebrews  out  of  the  whole  n 
made  them  Christians ;  hut  what  He  elected 
abundantly  shown  in  the  and  words.  ^  For  all 
election  they  are  not  certain  of  salvation,  aad 
title  of  "  elect "  implies  no  more  than  the  bet  that  Ood 
has  put  them  into  the  risible  Church.  (Bee  Notes  ea 
1  Thess.  i.  4,  and  '2  Pet.  i.  1" 

According  to  the  foreknowledge  of  Ood.- 
The  origin  of  this  election,  the  aim.  aad  thai MM 
employed  are  now  touched  uj>on.  and  "m£^wfk 
the  three  Divine  Persons  respect  i  The  ortpa. 


TU 


f..  ,» 


Their  election  is  not  accidental. nor  ret  *0B"**?a*aT 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  an  aftcrthoagm  of  <*"L** 
"according  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God  taefattg^ 
— i.e.,  in  execution  of  His  fore-srraagad  **"**  ' 
word  implies  not  simply  a  perception  J*  * 


but  the  forming  of  a  deetnon.  (Comp.  the  •BJn^*£d  £ 
verse  20,  and  in  Rom.  vin.  29;  £  2)  TWj*  »• 
thought  is  common  also  to  St  P—*»  P**  •T"."? 
familiar  with  it  bate*  St.  Paul  s  conrarataL  (Q-Aela 
ii.  23.)  (2)  The  means.  The  preeoaaartad 
God  embraced  not  only  the  choux  of 
persons  for  a  blessing,  but  the  lines  oa  waaea 
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Praise  for  the  Comfort 


I.   PETER,    I. 


of  the  Gospel 


the  Father,"  through  sanctification  of  the 
Spirit,*  unto  obedience  and  sprinkling 
of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ : c   Grace 
unto  you,  and  peace,  be  multiplied. 
W  Blessed  he  the  God  and  Father  of  our 


o  Rom.  8.29:  11.2. 
d  2  Cor.  11.  B  ; 
Kl>h.  1.  3,  17. 
6  2  Tliess.  2.  la 
1  Gr.  much, 
c  Matt.  26. 28;  Heb. 
12.  24. 
e  THus  3.  fl,  7. 


Lord  Jesus  Christ/  which  ch  i  312 
according  to  his  abundant 1  Praise  of 
mercy  hath  begotten  us  g^efandltl 
again  unto  a  lively  hope '  comforts  and 
by     the     resurrection     of  slories- 


was  to  work  itself  out — "  in  a  course  of  sanctification 
by  the  Spirit."  The  words  and  the  thought,  are 
identical  with  those  of  2  Thess.  ii.  13,  but  probably  so 
far  differ  in  exact  meaning  that  there  "  the  Spirit  "  is 
the  spirit  sanctified,  here  it  is  the  Spirit  which  sancti- 
fies. (Comp.  also  1  Thess.  iv.  7.)  We  see  that  even  the 
blessing  of  "obedience  and  sprinkling" — much  more 
that  of  glory  hereafter — is  unattainable  except  in  the 
path  of  sanctification.  (3)  The  end.  That  to  which 
God  had  elected  them  was  not  in  the  first  instance  the 
participation  of  the  joys  of  the  post-resurrection  life, 
but  the  benefits  of  redemption  on  this  side  of  the  grave. 
While  other  "  sojourners  of  the  Pontine  dispersion " 
were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  disobedience  which 
characterised  the  Jews,  and  trusting  to  the  efficacy  of 
membership  in  the  covenant  people,  these  had,  in 
accordance  with  God's  plan,  been  admitted  to  "  obe- 
dience"— i.e.,  the  reception  of  the  gospel  facts  and 
precepts  (see  Note  on  2  Thess.  i.  8),  and  to  the — 

Sprinkling  of  the  blood.— This  important  phrase 
must  be  compared  with  Heb.  ix.  19,  and  xii.  24, 
which  passages  were,  perhaps,  suggested  by  it,  unless, 
indeed,  the  idea  had  become  the  common  property  of 
the  Church  already.  There  is  nothing  in  St.  Paul's 
writings  to  compare  with  it.  As  the  people  themselves 
are  "  sprinkled,"  and  not  their  houses,  the  reference 
cannot  be  to  the  Paschal  sprinkling  (Ex.  xii.  22),  but, 
as  in  Hebrews,  to  the  scene  under  Mount  Sinai  in 
Ex.  xxiv.  8,  where,  once  for  all,  the  old  covenant  was 
inaugurated  by  the  sprinkling  of  the  people.  It  was  to 
that  same  scene  that  our  Lord  referred  when  He  said 
of  the  Eucharistic  cup,  "  This  is  My  blood  of  the  new 
covenant."  Thus,  "  elect  unto  the  sprinkling  of  the 
blood,"  seems  to  mean  "  selected  for  admission  into  the 
new  covenant  inaugurated  by  the  sprinkling  of  Christ's 
blood."  But  whereas  the  old  covenant  was  inaugu- 
rated by  sprinkling  the  people  collectively  and  once  for 
-all,  the  new  is  inaugurated  anew  and  anew  by  individual 
application ;  so  that  the  Eucharistic  cup  was  not 
{according  to  the  Quaker  theory)  to  be  drunk  once 
for  all  by  the  Apostles  then  present  as  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  whole  subsequent  Church.  Neither  does 
this  inauguration  by  sprinkling  como  but  once  for  all 
in  the  individual's  lifetime,  but  as  often  as  the  covenant 
is  broken  by  his  sin  he  comes  to  renew  it  again. 
Doubtless  the  participation  of  the  Holy  Communion  is 
the  act  of  ''  sprinkling"  here  before  St.  Peter's  mind, 
it  being  the  one  act  which  betokens  membership  in 
the  new  covenant-people,  the  new  Israel.  Of  course 
the  application  of  blood  in  both  covenants  rests  on  the 
notion  of  a  death-forfeit  being  remitted. 

Of  Jesus  Christ.— He  does  not  say  "  of  the  new 
testament,"  but  substitutes  the  name  of  the  Victim  in 
whose  blood  the  covenant  is  inaugurated — Jesus.  And 
who  is  this  Jesus  ?  The  Christ !  The  Messiah  !  As 
though  Israel  at  Sinai  had  been  sprinkled  with  the  blood 
of  Moses.  What  a  contrast  between  the  other  Jews  of 
Pontus,  with  their  Messianic  expectations,  and  these 
"  elect  sojourners  "  sprinkled  with  Messiah's  blood  ! 

Be  multiplied.— This  occurs  again  only  in  2  Pet. 
i.  2 ;  Jude,  verse  2.  (Comp.  Dan.  iv.  1.)  It  "contains  an 
exhortation  to  progress.  There  are  some  good  things 
of  which  we  cannot  have  too  much. 
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(3—12)  Panegyric  of  the  Gospel  from  a 
Hebrew  point  of  view. — The  Apostle  thanks 
God  for  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.  That  fact  is 
a  regeneration  of  us,  and  a  pledge  of  future  glory,  in 
new  of  which  such  afflictions  as  beset  the  Asiatic 
Hebrews  were  seen  to  serve  a  purpose,  and  that  pur- 
pose the  very  "  salvation "  which  had  formed  the 
theme  of  the  Old  Testament. 

(3)  Blessed. — A  form  consecrated  to  God  alone 
(e.g.,  Mark  xiv.  61;  Rom.  ix.  5;  2  Cor.  xi.  31),  a 
completely  different  word  from  the  "  blessed,''  or 
happy,  of  the  Beatitudes ;  and  differing  from  the 
"  blessed"  of  the  Virgin  Mai'y  (Luke  i.  28,  42)  in  that 
this  form  implies  that  blessing  is  always  due  on  account 
of  something  inherent  in  the  person,  while  that  only 
implies  that  a  blessing  has  been  received.  The  idea 
of  blessing  God  (literally,  speaking  Him  well,  Ps. 
c.  3)  is,  of  course,  wholly  Hebrew. 

Of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. — No  longer  only  "  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel,"  as,  e.g.,  1  Chron.  xxix.  10 ;  2  Chron. 
vi.  4 ;  Luke  i.  68 ;  He  is  now  in  a  nearer,  tenderer  rela- 
tion to  these  members  of  the  new  covenant.  He  is 
the  Father  of  the  Messiah,  and  yet  the  God  whom 
Jesus  adores  (John  xx.  17). 

Which  according  to  his  abundant  mercy.— 
This  is  the  reason  for  which  God  deserves  blessing 
from  us.  The  word  "according"  never  means  exactly 
the  same  as  "  in  "  or  "  by  "  ;  here  it  rather  shows  that 
the  particular  instance  was  in  keeping  with  what  might 
have  been  expected,  had  we  but  known,  from  the 
"much  pity"  which  God  must  have  felt  for  creatures 
so  forlorn.  Our  regeneration  was  no  sudden  capri- 
cious favour. 

Hath  begotten  us  again.— Rather,  begat  m 
again — the  historical  moment  being  here  given  as  that 
of  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  This  great  word,  which 
is  St.  Peter's  own,  being  only  found  again  in  verse  20, 
evidently  contains  the  whole  meaning  of  the  being 
"  born  from  above  "  or  "  begotten  all  over  again  "  of 
John  iii.  3,  of  the  "fresh  creation"  of  2  Cor.  v.  17, 
Gal.  vi.  15,  of  the  "  regeneration  "  of  Tit.  iii.  5,  of  the 
"  begotten  of  God "  in  St.  John's  Epistle,  and  (to  a 
certain  extent)  of  the  "  brought  He  us  forth "  of 
Jas.  i.  18.  It  seems  to  indicate  that,  if  it  takes 
effect,  it  makes  a  complete  change  not  only  in  the  con- 
dition and  prospects  of  the  man,  but  in  the  man  himself ; 
such  a  change,  for  example,  as  would  pass  over  an 
animal  if  it  were  suddenly  to  receive  the  powers  of  a 
human  being.  It  is  no  metaphor  when  the  change 
from  the  natural  man  to  a  man  united  with  the  Incar- 
nate God  is  described  as  an  act  of  creation  parallel 
only  to  those  of  the  creation  of  matter  and  force 
(Gen.  i.  1,  2),  the  creation  of  life  (Gen.  i.  21).  and  the 
creation  of  humanity  (Gen.  i.  27),  for,  according  to 
St.  Peter's  teaching,  we  are  thus  actually  made  "  par- 
takers of  the  divine  nature  "  (2  Pet.  i.  4). 

Unto  a  lively  hope. — Or,  into  a  living  hope. 
Before  this  regeneration  there  was  nothing  to  look 
forward  to — at  best  a  kind  of  dead-alive  surmise  that 
there  might  be  something  beyond  the  weary  world. 
But  as  the  animal  we  have  imagined  would  find  himself 
suddenly  new-begotten  into  a  state  in  which  he  was 
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Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,"  W  to  an 
inheritance  incorruptible,  and  undefined, 
and  that  fadeth  not  away,  reserved  in 
heaven*  for  you,1   (5)who  are   kept  by 
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conscious  of  himself  and  of  God,  so  we  found  our- 
selves new-begotten  into  a  state  of  definite  and  most 
energetic  expectation  of  whole  scecula  sceculwum — 
worlds  beyond  worlds — of  bliss  before  us. 

By  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.  — 
Mystically  speaking,  the  moment  of  our  emergence 
into  this  new  glow  of  expectation  was  that  when  the 
Messiah  Jesus,  who  had  been  cut  off,  emerged  from 
among  the  dead.  Then  we  saw  it  all !  St.  Peter, 
indeed,  is  speaking,  so  far  as  himself  was  concerned, 
not  mystically,  but  literally,  as  his  history  before  and 
after  the  Resurrection  shows.  To  him,  and  to  the 
other  Apostles,  the  Resurrection  was  a  regeneration, 
and  they  became  new  beings.  To  subsequent  Christians 
precisely  the  same  effect  takes  place  when  (suddenly  or 
gradually)  the  fact  of  the  Resurrection  is  acknowledged 
and  its  significance  realised.  (See  what  St.  Paul  says, 
Phil.  iii.  10.)  Tet  we  must  not  confine  the  meaning  of 
the  words  to  the  effects  of  this  conscious  realisation. 
St.  Peter  is  viewing  the  transaction  theologically,  i.e., 
from  God's  point  of  view,  not  phenomenally,  from 
man's.  He  speaks  of  the  begetting,  not  of  the  being 
born — of  the  Resurrection  itself,  not  of  the  preaching 
of  the  Resurrection.  To  God,  with  whom,  according 
to  St.  Peter,  time  does  not  exist  (2  Pet.  iii.  8),  there  is 
no  interval  between  His  begetting  of  Christ  again  from 
the  dead  (Acts  xiii.  33 ;  Rev.  i.  5),  and  His  begetting 
of  us  again  thereby.  In  the  mystery  of  our  union 
with  the  Incarnate  "Word,  His  historical  resurrection 
did,  through  baptism,  in  some  ineffable  manner,  infuse 
into  us  the  grace  which  makes  new  creatures  of  us. 
Archbishop  Leighton  says  well,  "  Not  only  is  it  (the 
Resurrection)  the  exemplar,  but  the  efficient  cause  of 
our  new  birth."  (See  below,  chap,  iii  21,  and  Rom. 
vi.  4.) 

W)  To  an  inheritance.— This  is  structurally  parallel 
to  and  explanatory  of,  the  clause  "  into  a  living  hope." 
■We  are,  as  the  saying  is,  born  to  an  estate.  This 
notion  of  an  "  inheritance,"  or  property,  that  we  have 
come  in  for,  is  particularly  Hebrew,  occurring  very  fre- 
quently in  the  Old  Testament.  The  Pontine  dispersion 
had  lost  their  "  inheritance  "  in  Palestine,  but  there  is 
a  better  in  store  for  them. 

Incorruptible,  andundefiled,  and  that  fadeth 
not  away.— Exuberant  description  of  the  excellencies 
of  the  new  Canaan.  The  first  epithet  contrasts  its 
imperishable  nature  (see  Rom.  i.  23;  2  Tim.  i.  10) 
with  the  fleeting  tenure  of  the  earthly  Canaan.  The 
second  speaks  of  its  freedom  from  pollutions  such  as 
desecrated  the  first  "Holy  Land."  Perhaps  it  may 
specially  mean  that  the  new  Holy  Land  will  neverbe 
profaned  by  Gentile  incursions  and  tyrannies.  The 
third,  and  most  poetical  of  all  (which  is  only  found 
besides  in  "Wisd.  vi.  12),  conveys  the  notion  of  the 
unchanging  beauty  of  that  land— no  winter  in  the  in- 
heritance to  which  the  Resurrection  brings  us  (Cant, 
ii.  11).  .     , 

Reserved.— The  perfect  tense,  which  hath  been 
reserved  unto  you,  i.e.,  either  in  the  temporal  sense— 
"  kept  all  this  while  until  you  came,"  or  "  with  a  view- 
to  you."  (Comp.  Heb.  xi.  40.)  He  now  adds  explicitly 
that  it  is  no  earthly,  but  a  heavenly  possession. 

(5)  Who  are  kept.— This  explains  the  word  "you : 
"those,  I  mean,  who  are  under  the  guardianship  of 
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God's  power."    Bengel  says,  -  As  the  L 
been  preserved,  so  are  the  heir*  guardrd  ; 
it  fail  them,  nor  they  it." 

Through  faith!  TV  Apostle  i»  fearful  In*  the 
last  words  should  give  a  falnr  aMraranr*.  God  ma 
guard  none  of  us,  in  sj.it.-  of  His  Mpowar,H  —I— 
there  be  a  corresponding  exertion  upon  oar  part  - 
which  is  here  called  "faith"  mm'snaM  anl  ■>. itfmj 
of  staunch  fidelity  and  of  trustfulness  in  snfcto  sf 
appearances.  It  is  through  such  trustful  ti.Mity  thai 
we  are  guarded. 

Unto  salvation.— These  word*  "  nato  **  arias  Hk» 
point  beyond  point  in  the  i-ndleM  Tiata. 
unto  an  inheritance,  which  hath  hern  re 
you,  who  are  kept  safe  unto  a  deliverance.**  Thi»  No- 
vation, spoken  of  again  in  vene  9,  miwt  not  be  taken 
in  the  bald  sense  of  salvation  from  damnation.  la 
the  thought  of  the  perdition  of  the  lout  doea  not 
at  all  into  the  passage.  The  salvation.  or  delii 
is  primarily  a  deliverance  from  all  the  trial*  i 
secutions,  struggles  and  temptation*  of  Una 
emergence  into  the  state  of  peace  and  rent,  as  wa  eaa 
see  from  the  verses  that  follow. 

Ready  to  be  revealed  in  the  last  time. 
such  an  assurance  helps  to  form  the  rrry  "  faith  ■ 
through  which  the  treasure  is  secured !  Thai  purisut 
state  of  peace,  that  heavenly  inheritance,  is  not  ■on*- 
thing  to  be  prepared  hereafter,  but  t here  it  it.  If  onljr 
our  eyes  were  opened,  we  should  already  seo  H.  It '» 
all  ready,  only  waiting  for  the  great  moment.  Tar 
tense  of  the  word  "  revealed"  implies  the  aaddsaasna 
of  the  unveiling.  It  will  be  but  the  work  of  an  inataal 
to  put  aside  the  curtain  and  show  the  inberitaaea  whtrh 
has  been  kept  hidden  so  long  behind  it.  This,  hosrsvar. 
will  not  take  place  till  the  exact  period  (so  the  wordier 
"  time  "  suggests ;  comp.  2  Thess.  ii.  »I i.  and  that  period 
will  be  the  last  of  the  world's  history.  For  •rh 
teaching  the  Hebrews  would  lie  well  prepared  by  the 
Old  Testament— for  instance  conn..  Dsn.  uL  9.  13— 
and  it  was  the  earliest  kind  of  teaching  «■»■  ■flr  •"*- 
verts  out  of  the  "oracles  of  God  (Heb.  *.  Bj 
vi.  2).  . 

'(«)  Wherein  ye  greatly  rejoice.— MPs  *■>]»•». 
says  Leighton,  "  is  to  stir  np  snd  strengths*  fjy 
joy  in  his  afflicted  brethren  ;  and  therefore  hann* 
the  matter  of  it  before  them  in  the  preceding 
he  now  applies  it,  and  expressly  opposes  it  to 
distresses/'    There  is  a  little  doubt  as  to  the  aaetei 
of  the  word  "  wherein."     At first  right*  «•* 
to  be  "  in  the  last  time."  snd  the  thoa^  woaM  taaa 
be  that  this  "  last  time."  with  all  its  pi^irtedsfl-* 
was  already  begun,  and  that  the  ^"JJ1"^ 
fulfilling  the  injunction  of  our  l>ord  in  Lrtej tu.^ 
and  "rejoicing"  (the  word  is  ™J*^™'£2 Zl 
demonstrative  joy)  in  the  near  •PP'^h  of  »*•*■* 
demption.    This  makes  good  sense,  bat  tt  m  am 
to  see  the  antecedent  in  "  the  ^^^f^JTZT  I 
the  preceding  verses,  concerning  the  hope***  JT    ■ 
this  thing  ye  rejoice  that  ye  ^^^J^'J^Z 
bere  is  such  an  inheritance .  snd  ^J-JJ  "g 


heirs  of  it ;  that  it  is  kept  for  you 
nothing  can  come  betwixt  y-u  ■ 


it.'.nd  di-appokst 
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you  of  possessing  and  enjoying  it.  tbongb  ttera 
rna^y  deserts  and  mountains  and  seas  to  the  way.  yet 
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The  Trial  of  Faith. 


I.   PETEB,  I. 


Faith  in  Christ,  though  unseen. 


through 


need  be,  ye  are  in  heaviness 
manifold  temptations  :  (7)  that  the  trial 
of  your  faith,  being  much  more  precious 
than  of  gold  that  perisheth,  though  it 
be  tried  with  fire/  might  be  found  unto 
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praise  and  honour  and  glory  at  the 
appearing  of  Jesus  Christ : b  (8)  whom 
having  not  seen,  ye  love ;  in  whom, 
though  now  ye  see  him  not,  yet  be- 
,  7 10    lieving, c  ye  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable 


you  are  ascertained  that  you  shall  come  safe  thither." 
(Leighton.) 

Though  now  for  a  season.— Literally,  after 
having  been  grieved  in  the  present  (if  it  must  be  so)  for 
a  little  while  in  the  midst  of  manifold  temptations. 
The  Apostle  takes  his  stand  at  the  moment  of  the  revela- 
tion and  looks  bach  upon  the  fast-passing  present  and 
its  griefs.  What  the  temptations  were  we  cannot  tell ; 
but  the  word  "  manifold  "  shows  that  it  was  not  only 
one  type  of  temptation  under  which  all  lay  alike.  The 
chief  was  probably  the  unkind  attitude  of  Gentile 
neighbours  (chaps,  ii.  12,  15;  iii.  14 — 17  ;  iv.  4,  12 — 19), 
which  was  the  most  searching  "  test  of  faith."  Iden- 
tical words  (in  the  Greek)  occur  in  Jas.  i.  2,  3,  so  as 
almost  to  suggest  a  common  origin — possibly  to  be 
found  in  Rom.  v.  3. 

If  need  foe.— Or,  if  it  must  be  so.  To  encourage 
them  to  bear  up  St.  Peter  throws  in  this  phrase,  so  as 
not  to  take  it  for  granted  that  they  will  have  to  suffer ; 
he  hopes  it  may  not  be  so.     (Comp.  chap.  iii.  17.) 

(7)  That  the  trial  of  your  faith.— This  depends 
grammatically  on  "  having  been  grieved."  The  purpose 
of  God's  providence  in  sending  the  griefs  is  "  that  the 
trial  of  your  faith  might  be  found  unto  praise."  The 
word  "  trial  "  here  does  not  mean  exactly  the  same  as 
in  the  passage  of  St.  James ;  in  that  passage  it  signifies 
the  active  testing  of  faith,  here  it  has  rather  the  mean- 
ing of  the  cognate  word  translated  "  assurance  "  in 
Bom.  v.  4,  "  proof"  in  2  Cor.  ii.  9,  Phil.  ii.  22,  i.e.,  the 
attested  worth,  the  genuine  character.  This  seems 
necessitated  by  the  comparison  of  the  trial  with  the 
gold  itself,  as  we  shall  see.  You  cannot  compare  an 
act  or  process  with  gold,  but  you  can  compare  "the 
genuine  character"  brought  out  by  the  process  properly 
enough.  Besides,  that  which  you  wish  to  u  praise  "  at 
Christ's  coming  is  not  the  process  by  which  the  faith 
was  proved,  but  the  worth  of  the  faith  itself.  "  Faith  " 
seems  to  mean  the  same  as  in  verse  5. 

Being  much  more  precious  than  of  gold. 
There  is  no  reason,  or  indeed  any  grammatical  right, 
to  insert  the  "of."  It  should  be,  more  exceedingly 
valuable  than  gold.  He  does  not  say  "  your  faith  is 
more  valuable  than  gold,"  but  "your  faith's  genuine- 
ness is  more  valuable  than  gold."  It  is  worth  anything 
to  establish  the  true  character  of  your  faith ;  it  would 
be  a  most  serious  loss  to  leave  a  chance  of  an  imputa- 
tion upon  your  Christianity. 

That  perisheth,  though  it  be  tried  with 
fire.— Bather,  which  is  a  thing  that  perisheth,  and  yet 
is  tried  through  fire.  The  argument  is  this.  Gold  is  a 
perishable  thing,  and  comes  to  an  end  with  the  rest  of 
the  world,  or  is  worn  away  with  handling  and  is  lost ; 
and  yet  men  take  great  pains  to  test  it  and  show  that 
it  contains  no  dross,  and  do  so  by  means  of  fire.  How 
much  more  may  we  expect  a  fiery  trial  (chap.  iv.  12)  to 
test  the  character  of  our  belief  in  the  unseen  Christ, 
when  that  belief  is  never  to  come  to  an  end  (1  Cor.  xiii. 
13),  and  on  its  freedom  from  alloy  everything  depends ! 

Might  be  found.— That  is,  might  clearly  prove  to 
be.  The  time  will  come  when  the  gold  will  be  inspected, 
and  the  Judge,  and  all  the  spectators,  will  "find"  that 
the  testing  was  sufficient  and  the  character  satisfactory. 
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"  Found  unto  praise,"  or,  found  for  a  praise,  is  a 
Hebraism,  meaning  "  found  to  be  a  matter  of  praise." 
St.  Peter  is  fond  of  heaping  up  words  of  like  significa- 
tion. (See  verse  4,  and  chap.  v.  10.)  "Praise"  is 
the  language  that  will  be  used  about  these  men's  faith  ; 
"  honour,"  the  rank  in  which  they  will  be  placed ; 
"  glory,"  the  fervent  admiration  accorded  to  them : 
the  three  words  correspond  to  the  regions  of  word,  act, 
and  feeling. 

At  the  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ.— Revelation 
would  have  been  better,  as  the  word  in  the  Greek  is 
the  same  as  in  verse  5.  This  gives  the  date  at  which 
the  trial  will  have  done  its  work :  it  is  the  same  as  the 
"  last  time  "  when  the  "  deliverance  "  will  be  revealed. 
Bemember  that  all  through  the  afflictions  and  assaults 
the  men  are  "  being  guarded  by  the  power  of  God." 
There  are  several  words  and  thoughts  in  this  whole 
passage  which  would  suggest  that  Dan.  xii.  was  before 
the  mind  of  the  Apostle  more  or  less  consciously. 

(8)  Whom,  having  not  seen.— Said  in  contrast  to 
the  word  "  revelation  "  in  the  last  verse  :  "  whom  you 
love  already,  though  He  is  not  yet  revealed,  so  that  you 
have  not  as  yet  seen  Him."  There  seems  to  be  a  kind 
of  tender  pity  in  the  words,  as  spoken  by  one  avIio 
himself  had  seen  so  abundantly  (Acts  iv.  20 ;  x.  41 ;  2  Pet. 
i.  16).  In  this  and  the  following  verse  we  return  again 
from  the  sorrow  to  the  joy,  and  to  the  true  cause  of 
that  joy,  which  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  love  of  Jesus 
Christ.  There  is  another  reading,  though  not  so  good 
either  in  sense  or  in  authority:  "whom,  without 
knowing  Him,  ye  love."  Bengel  remarks  that  this  is 
intended  for  a  paradox,  sight  and  knowledge  being  the 
usual  parents  of  love. 

Ye  love. — The  word  of  calm  and  divinely-givon 
attachment,  in  fact  the  usual  word  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, that  which  Christ  used  in  questioning  the 
writer  (John  xx.  15),  not  the  word  of  warm  human 
friendship  with  which  St.  Peter  then  answered  Him. 

In  whom. — To  be  construed,  not  with  "  ye  rejoice." 
but  with  "believing."  The  participles  give  the  grounds 
of  the  rejoicing  :  "  because  at  present  without  seeing 
ye  believe  in  Him  none  the  less,  therefore  ye  rejoice." 
The  word  "  rejoice "  takes  us  back  to  verse  6 :  "  ye 
greatly  rejoice,  I  repeat."  Notice,  again,  the  stress  laid 
on  faith :  we  have  already  had  it  three  times  mentioned. 
St.  Peter,  whose  own  faith  gained  him  his  name  and 
prerogative,  is,  at  least,  as  much  the  Apostle  of  faith 
as  St.  Paul  is,  though  his  conception  of  it,  perhaps, 
slightly  differs  from  St.  Paul's.  The  definition  given 
by  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (chap  xi.  1) 
might  have  been,  perhaps  was,  drawn  from  a  study  of 
St.  Peter's  writings.  Our  present  verse  gives  us  the 
leading  thought  of  "  faith  "  as  it  appears  in  both  of 
these  works  addressed  to  Hebrews,  viz.,  its  being  the 
opposite  of  sight,  "  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen," 
rather  than  as  the  opposite  of  works.  And  the  main 
object  of  both  these  Epistles  is  to  keep  the  Hebrews 
from  slipping  back  from  internal  to  external  religion, 
i.e.,  to  strengthen  faith.  (Comp.  Heb.  iii.  12.)  The 
Apostle  is  full  of  admiration  for  a  faith  which  (unlike 
his  own)  was  not  based  on  sight.  (See  John  xx.  29 — 
an  incident  which  may  have  been  in  the  writer's  mind.) 


The  Salvation  of  our  Souls 


I.   PETER,   I. 


and  full  of  glory :  (9)  receiving  the  end 
of  your  faith,  even  the  salvation  of  your 
souls.0     (10)  Of  which  salvation  the  pro- 
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Unspeakable.— The  beautiful  Greek  word  (which 
means  "  unable  to  find  expression  in  words")  seems  to 
tare  been  coined  by  St.  Peter. 

Pull  of  glory.— Literally,  that  hath  been  glorified ; 
i.e.,  a  joy  that  has  reached  its  ideal  pitch,  and  feels  no 
further  sense  of  imperfection;  a  signification  of  the 
word  found,  for  instance,  in  Rom.  viii.  30. 

(9)  Receiving  the  end  of  your  faith.— The  "end 
of  our  faith  "  means,  the  object  to  which  our  faith  is 
directed,  the  thing  we  believed  for.  And  "  faith " 
catches  up  the  "  believing  "  of  last  verse,  so  that,  in 
reading,  the  accent  of  the  sentence  falls  on  "  end,"  not 
on  '•  faith ; "  and  the  whole  clause  is  added  to  justify 
the  statement  that  we  rejoice  with  a  joy  which  has 
already  attained  its  full  perfection.  The  reason  is,  he 
says,  because  we  receive  already,  in  the  present  fife, 
the  object  of  all  this  trusting  without  sight ;  we  need 
not  wait  till  the  next  world  to  attain  our  glorification. 

The  salvation  of  your  souls.— It  might  be 
simply,  salvation  of  souls,  including  other  men's  besides 
our  own,  but  the  context  is  against  it,  and  the  absence  of 
articles  is  characteristic  of  St.  Peter.  It  seems  at  first 
sight  not  a  very  exalted  object  for  our  faith  to  work  to, 
the  deliverance,  or  safety,  of  our  own  souls.  And  yet 
our  Lord  fully  recognises  the  instinct  of  the  higher  self- 
preservation  as  that  to  which  the  ultimate  appeal  must 
be  made  (Matt.  xvL  25,  26).  He  could  give  His  own 
soul  a  ransom  for  many  (Matt.  xx.  28) ;  He  could  save 
others  and  not  Himself  (Matt,  xxvii.  42);  St.  Paul 
t'ould  wish  himself  accursed  from  Christ  for  his 
brethren's  sake,  "  that  they  might  be  saved  "  (Rom.  ix. 
3 ;  x.  1) ;  Moses  could  ask  to  be  "  blotted  out  of  the 
book  "  (Ex.  xxxii.  32) ;  and  yet  the  fact  remains,  that 
in  seeking  our  own  welfare,  in  the  highest  sense,  we  are 
fulfilling  a  primal  law  of  our  being,  imposed  upon  us 
by  the  Creator.  We  are  bound  to  make  that  our  first 
object,  if  it  were  only  to  gratify  Him  who  has  no 
pleasure  in  the  death  of  him  that  dieth,  even  if  we 
-could  possibly  divest  ourselves  of  all  "  selfish  "  interest 
in  the  matter. 

"  A  charge  to  keep  I  have, 
A  God  to  glonfy  ; 
A  never-dying  soul  to  save, 
And  fit  it  for  the  sky." 

The  Buddhist  longing  for  Nirvana  is  as  far  as 
possible  removed  from  the  healthy  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity. "  Salvation "  here  seems  to  have  widened  its 
meaning  since  verse  5  ;  while  there  the  main  thought  was 
final  deliverance  from  the  afflictions  of  life,  here  the 
salvation  is  said  to  be  received  iu  the  very  midst  of  all 
these  afflictions.  The  addition  of  the  word  "souls," 
appears  to  make  the  difference.  For  the  soul,  there  is 
present  salvation,  because  persecutions,  &c.,  do  not 
touch  it,  and  it  is  capable  of  the  most  complete  emanci- 
pation from  the  evils  of  sin  (Matt.  i.  21 ;  Luke  i.  69, 
71.  75;  Rom.  vi.  14;  vii.  24,  25.)  Salvation,  then,  is 
the  restoration  of  man  to  the  ideal  excellence  from 
which  he  was  fallen  :  it  contains — here,  at  any  rate — no 
allusion  to  "  damnation  "  as  an  opposite. 

<10)  Now  St.  Peter  brings  his  doctrine  home  to  the 
hearts  of  his  readers  of  the  Dispersion,  by  showing 
them  how  scriptural  it  is.  Surely  they  will  not  "  draw 
hack  *  (Heb.  x.  39),  but  believe  on  to  the  purchasing  of 
their  souls,  when  they  consider  that  all  the  prophets 
looked  forward  with  envy  to  the  prize  now  in  their  hands. 


(io)  of  which  salvation. -TV  -of"  stand*  far 
"concerning,"  "  with  rc^rd  to  ;  and  thr  •alvatioa  wksrh 
formed  the  subject  of  investigatioa  to  the  prophrt*  tv 
the  present  deliverance  of  the  believing  O0al"feaa  da 
and  gloom,  as  well  as  the  salvation  yet  faterr  It  b 
diihcult  not  to  believe  that  th««  song  of  Xsrhans*  was 
in  St.  Peter's  mind  when  h<-  thus  wrote;  the  them*  of 
that  song  is  precisely  the  glory  of  present  miiaHae 
through  Christ,  and  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  tlwilij. 
"Blessed  be  the  Lord  Qed  .  .  .  who  Uih  raised  apa 
horn  of  salvation  for  us  .  .  ..  as  He  spake  by  the  i 
of  His  holy  prophets, — salvation  from  oar  t 
that  we  might  serve  Him  without  frnr 
righteousness  before  Him  all  the  day*;  and 
little  child,  shalt  be  called  a  propl 
ledge  of  salvation  unto  His  people.*' 

Have  enquired  and  searched  diligently. 
Rather,  did  inquire ;  for  our  present  versam  toads 
to  convey  the  notion  that  the  prophetic  writing*  wkirh 
we  now  possess  are  the  result  of  the  inquiry. 
would  be  wrong.  Calvin  rightly  says  i  "  When  L 
that  the  prophets  inquired  and  examined,  this 
not  to  their  writings  or  teaching,  bat  to  the 
longing  with  which  each  was  fired."  In  fact  B£  IVter 
goes  on  to  say  that  the  writings  which  the  I 
impelled  them  to  make  were  actually  the  text  on  which 
their  longings  were  the  comment :  they  eadea roared  to 
understand  what  they  themselves  had  written.  The 
two  Greek  words  give  a  much  more  lively  picture  than 
the  English,  of  the  intense  eagerness  of  the  search,  sad 


of  the  depth  to  which  it  penetrated.  If 
prophets  took  such  pains  to  understand 
salvation,  we  ought  to  take  heed  not  to  "  let  it  slip.'' 
Precisely  the  same  argument  is  used  for  preeiaary  the 
same  purpose  by  our  Lord  in  Matt.  xiii.  II 

Who  prophesied  of  the  grace.-  This  is  a  de- 
scription of  the  prophetic  scriptures.  The  who!* 
subject  of  the  Old  Testament  is  the  bounty  of  God 
under  the  New ;  and  this  was  what  the  prophets  tried 
to  realise. 

The  grace  that  should  come  unto  you. 
Perhaps  the  words  in  italics  might  be  with  sd  vantage 
changed  into,  "  the  grace  ta  lusoriw  foryon : "  the  word 
is  the  same  as  in  verse  4.  "  Grace  hero  seems  to 
mean  little  more  than  ■  favour"  or  ■  bounty."  not  in- 
ordinary theological  sense.  The  "  favour  *" 
our  salvation. 

(U)  Searching.— This  further  explains  the  "  i 
and  searched  "  above :    it  pert  icuUrisea  the  oh) 
the  inquiry.     They  knew  that  they  spok* 
a  salvation."  but  they  did  not  know  the 


detank     The 

the 

of 


present  passage  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  ta 
whole  New  Testament  in  regard  to  the  ***"■ 
prophetic  inspiration.     Assuming  that  the  P*°pf** 
Sot  speak  simply  of  their  own  J»"^o»kakU»Q<a.  "* 
somehow  under  the  influent*  of  the  BWae  Bpmi.  wi 


are  brought  to  face  the  Question,  how/arthafr  wtt*t 

ances  wen'  their  own.  and  how  far  ■ 

from  on  high.     The  doctrine  of  Ma 

not  altogether  died  out  of  the  Oaareh  y»*>  i 

from  first  to  last  prophecy  is  sawerhaaMB ; 

word  and  letter  is  forced  upon  the  man  *?*?"¥(£. 

his  own,  which  leaves  him  no  ehmee.    <**.  aa* 

alone,  is  responsible  for  every  »yli*ole^ 

will  and  intelligence   need  not 


in  the 
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The  Testimony 


I.   PETEE,   I. 


of  the  Prophets 


what,    or    what    manner   of  time   the 
Spirit a   of    Christ  which  was  in  them 


la  Matt.     22 
|     2  Pet.  1.  2 

b  Iga, 
|  9. 2& 


'  did  signify,  when  it  testified  beforehand 
U-.  Dan.!  the  sufferings  of  Christ,6  and  the  glory 


message  they  deliver,  nor  even  be  conscious  that  they 
are  delivering  it.  Thus  Montanns  makes  God  to  say 
through  him :  "  Lo,  man  is  as  a  lyre,  and  I  am  as  that 
which  strikes  the  chords  :  the  man  is  unconscious,  and 
I  alone  wake."  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  early 
opponents  of  Montanism  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
inspired  writers  had  a  clear  and  immediate  perception, 
a  complete  insight  into  the  mysteries  which  they  fore- 
told,— that  Isaiah,  for  instance,  saw,  as  plainly  as  we  do, 
Mary  and  Jesus  in  his  prophecy  of  Immanuel.  Our 
present  verses  show  a  doctrine  between  the  two.  The 
prophets  find  themselves  impelled  to  say  words  which 
they  are  conscious  of  choosing  and  using,  but  which 
they  feel  to  have  a  deeper  meaning  than  they  themselves 
were  conscious  of  intending.  It  is  clear  to  them 
(verse  12)  that  what  they  meant  primarily  as  applying 
to  present  circumstances,  was  in  reality  being  overruled 
by  the  Spirit  to  apply  more  fully  to  the  future.  But 
what  that  future  was  they  struggled,  and  half  in  vain, 
to  know.  "We  may  apply  to  them  what  Keble  says  of 
the  Greek  poets : — 

"  As  little  children  lisp,  and  tell  of  Heaven, 
So  thoughts  heyond  their  thoughts  to  those  high  bards  were 
given." 

What,  or  what  manner  of  time.— If  this  be 
right,  it  must  mean,  "  what  exact  or  approximate  date." 
But  the  simplest  translation  would  be,  to  whom,  or  what 
period,  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  them  was  pointing.  This 
would  give  new  significance  to  the  sentence.  They  were 
aware  that  they  were  speaking  of  a  Messiah ;  but  who 
the  man  should  be  who  would  hold  that  office,  or  at 
what  period  of  their  history  he  would  arise,  this  was 
what  they  longed  to  know.  They  foresaw  a  Christ, 
but  they  could  not  foresee  Jesus ;  they  could  give  to 
their  Christ  no  definite  position  in  future  history. 
(Comp.  Matt.  xxii.  42 ;  Luke  iii.  15 ;  xxiii.  35 ;  John 
iii.  28  ;  vii.  26,  41 ;  Acts  ii.  36,  and  often.) 

The  Spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  them.— 
They  are  conscious  of  a  power  within  them  which  is 
not  themselves,  "  moving "  them.  And  this  power  is 
described  as  "  the  Spirit  of  Christ."  Now,  observe 
that  a  change  has  come  over  St.  Peter's  way  of  speak- 
ing. Hitherto,  he  has  always  said,  "  Jesus  Christ," 
his  object  being  to  keep  constantly  before  the  eyes  of 
these  Hebrews  the  truth  which  he  was  the  first  man  to 
enunciate,  viz.,"  Thou  art  the  Christ"  (Matt.  xvi.  16),  that 
Jesus  was  the  person  who  fulfilled  all  that  was  expected 
of  the  Messiah.  "  Christ "  is  not  once  used  by  St. 
Peter  (as  it  is  often  by  St.  Paul)  as  a  proper  name :  it 
always  marks  the  office,  not  the  person.  Therefore  we 
may  not  prove  by  this  expression  two  doctrines,  how- 
ever true  they  may  be  in  themselves,  which  are 
commonly  sought  to  be  supported  by  it,  viz.,  the  pre- 
existence  of  our  Lord,  and  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  from  Him  as  well  as  from  the  Father.  In  spite 
of  a  well-quoted  passage  in  Barnabas  (chap,  v.),  "  The 
prophets  had  the  gift  from  Him,  and  prophesied  of 
Him,"  it  cannot  here  mean,  "  the  Holy  Ghost  given 
them  by  our  Lord  Himself."  Besides,  it  is  theo- 
logically incorrect  to  say  that  Christ  as  the  Anointed 
had  any  pre-existence,  except  as  an  indefinite  hope 
in  the  minds  of  the  Hebrews.  The  Son,  the  un- 
incarnate  Word,  pre-existed,  but  it  is  Apollinarianism 
to  say  that  Jesus  had  any  existence  before  the  In- 
'•firnation, — still  more  Christ,  since  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  Incarnate  Word  became  "  Christ "  until 
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His  baptism.  That,  at  least,  appears  to  be  St.  Peter's 
doctrine  (Acts  x.  38).  "  The  Spirit  of  Messiah,"  then, 
at  any  rate  when  applied  to  the  ages  before  Christ 
came,  must  have  a  different  meaning.  Probably  not. 
exactly  "  the  Spirit  that  was  to  anoint  and  be  in  the 
Messiah,"  but  rather,  "  the  Messiah-spirit "  or  "  the 
Messianic  spirit."  The  prophets  wondered  who  the 
man  was,  and  where  he  would  live,  to  whom  this 
Messianic  inspiration  which  they  felt  within  was 
pointing.  St.  Peter  himself,  we  repeat,  was  the  first 
person  who  fully  knew  the  answer. 

When  it  testified  beforehand.— A  much  more 
solemn  word  in  the  original  than  it  looks  in  the 
English,  and  used  by  no  other  writer  than  St.  Peter. 
It  does  not  mean  simply,  "  when  it  bore  witness  before- 
hand;" but  "testifying"  means  an  appeal  to  Heaven 
to  mark  and  record  the  words  so  spoken  :  "  when  with 
a  solemn  appeal  it  announced  beforehand."  Was  he 
not  thinking  of  the  awful  appeal  in  Dan.  xii.  7  ? 

The  sufferings  of  Christ. — This  unduly  contracts 
the  fulness  of  the  Greek,  which  reads,  the  suffering*  for 
Christ  (just  as  we  had  before  "the  grace  for  you"),  i.e.. 
"  these  sufferings  in  reserve  for  Messiah."  The  Old 
Testament  passages  which  may  be  supposed  to  be 
chiefly  indicated  are  Isa.  liii.  and  (still  more)  Dan.  ix. 
24 — 26.  If  it  be  asked  how  St.  Peter  knew  that  the 
prophets  had  these  longings  and  doubts,  we  answer. 
that  it  was  not  only  a  probable  guess,  but  the  result  of 
a  study  of  Daniel,  who  records  again  and  again  the 
prophetic  agony  of  his  search  into  the  future.  Beware 
of  treating  the  title  "  Christ "  as  a  proper  name.  Eight 
out  of  the  ten  times  that  St.  Peter  uses  the  word  by 
itself,  i.e.,  without  "  Jesus "  or  "  the  Lord,"  it  is  in 
direct  connection  with  suffering  (here,  and  in  chaps,  i. 
19 ;  ii.  21 ;  iii.  18;  iv.  1, 13,  14 ;  v.  1).  Conversely,  lie 
never  speaks  of  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ.  That, 
is  to  say,  he  loves  to  dwell  upon  the  Passion  of  our 
Lord,  not  in  its  personal  but  its  official  aspect.  The 
striking  point  is  that  the  Messiah  should  have  suffered 
thus.  It  was  especially  necessary  to  show  this  in  any 
effort  to  retain  the  faith  of  the  Hebrews.  Comp.  Luke 
xxiv.  26 — 46  (Peter  present) ;  Acts  iii.  18  (Peter 
speaking) ;  xvii.  3  (to  Hebrews) ;  xxvi.  23.  And  we  can 
see  a  reason  for  the  insistence  in  St.  Peter's  history. 
The  very  same  day,  apparently,  when  he  had  announced 
his  belief  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  he  took  Him  to 
task  for  speaking  of  sufferings  and  shame.  He  never 
could  forget  the  reprimand,  like  a  sword-cut,  which  he 
received.  The  whole  Epistle  may  be  said  to  be  an 
expansion  of  what  Jesus  said  in  answer  (Matt.  xvi. 
23 — 27).  Some  commentators  include  in  this  phrase 
of  "the  sufferings  in  reserve  for  Messiah,"  the 
thought  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Church  as  well ;  but  it 
seems  far-fetched,  especially  when  we  see  the  true 
meaning  of  the  word  "  Christ."  Finally,  we  may  add, 
that  some  would  join  very  closely  together  the  words 
for  "  signify  "  and  "  testifying  beforehand,"  which 
would  give  us  this  sense  :  "  examining,  in  reserve  for 
whom,  or  for  what  period,  the  Spirit,  with  its  solemn 
appeal  beforehand,  was  pointing  out  these  sufferings  in 
reserve  for  Messiah."  This  is  possible,  and  keeps 
the  same  sense,  but  it  unnecessarily  complicates  the 
sentence. 

And  the  glory  that  should  follow.— Literally, 
and  the  glories  after  them.  The  plural  "  glories  "  corre- 
sponds to  the  plural "  sufferings," — the  one  as  multiform 


not  for  themselves, 


I.   PETER,   I. 


that  should  follow.  <12)  Unto  whom  it 
was  revealed,  that  not  unto  themselves," 
but  unto  us  they  did  minister  the 
things,  which   are  now  reported  unto 


but  for  mm. 


you  by  them  that  have  preached  tLe 
gospel  unto  joq  «itl,  tl„-  Holy  Qhoat 
sent  down*  from  \dnm 

•*U»    i  the  angels  desire  to  look  into/ 


6  Arts  2.  t 


as  the  other ;  resurrection,  ascension,  reassumption  of 
the  divine  glory  (John  xvii.  5),  triumphs  of  Church 
history,  restitution  of  all  things.  The  sufferings  and 
subsequent  glories  of  the  Christ  form,  of  course, 
together  the  whole  of  the  gospel. 

(IS)  Unto  whom  it  was  revealed.— As  verse  11 
expanded  and  expounded  the  words  "  inquired  and 
searched,"  so  the  first  part  of  verse  12  expounds  the 
words  "  prophesied  of  the  grace  in  reserve  for  you." 
That  is  to  say,  the  revelation  here  spoken  of  is  not  a 
special  revelation  sent  in  answer  to  their  laborious 
musings,  but  rather  the  very  thing  which  occasioned 
them  :  the  perplexity  consisted  in  feeling  that  God  had 
a  further  meaning  for  their  worda  And  the  exact 
lim  its  of  the  revelation  are  mentioned :  they  were 
shown  that  they  spoke  for  the  benefit,  of  futurity,  and 
no  more!  "What  a  "trial  of  faith!"  What  a  sublime 
disappointment !    (Heb.  xi.  40.) 

Unto  us. — Far  the  better  reading  is,  unto  you.  It 
is  a  distinct  characteristic  of  this  Epistle,  that  "  we," 
*•  us,"  "  our,"  are  so  seldom  used  (in  the  best  text)  where 
they  might  have  been  expected.  Where  St.  Paul 
throws  in  his  own  sympathy,  and  puts  himself  on  a 
footing  with  those  whom  he  addresses,  St.  Peter  utters 
his  lofty  pastoral  from  above.  There  are  but  four 
places  in  the  Epistle  (chaps,  i.  3;  ii.  24;  iii.  18;  iv.  17) 
where  he  associates  himself  thus  with  his  brethren,  and 
one  of  those  (chap.  ii.  24)  is  really  a  quotation,  and 
one  (chap.  iii.  18)  at  best  a  very  doubtful  reading.  The 
same  tendency  may  be  observed  in  his  speech  (Acts 
xv.  7),  where  the  right  reading  is  "  made  choice  among 
you." 

The  things. — In  the  original  simply  them ;  so  that 
a  semicolon  might  better  follow  than  a  comma,  and 
which  things  be  put  instead  of  "which."  The  most 
natural  thing  is  to  suppose  that  the  pronoun  represents 
the  preceding  "  sufferings  in  reserve  for  Messiah  and 
the  glories  after."  In  what  sense,  then,  could  the 
prophets  "  minister,"  either  to  themselves  or  to  us,  the 
sufferings  and  glories  of  Messiah  ?  The  word  is  one 
which  signifies  a  servant  bringing  to  his  master  the 
things  which  he  needs — commonly  used  {e.g.,  John 
xii.  2)  of  serving  up  a  meal ;  and  the  prophets  are  said 
to  serve  the  Messianic  sufferings  and  glories  to  us,  to 
wait  upon  us  with  them,  to  present  them  to  our  use  and 
study  and  comfort.  (Comp.  chap.  iv.  10.)  When  it 
says,  however,  that  they  ministered  them  "  not  to  them- 
selves but  to  us,"  we  must  not  suppose  that  they 
derived  no  comfort  from  their  predictions  (see  John 
viii.  56)  :  the  "not"  must  be  taken  in  the  same  sense 
as  in  "  I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice  "  (Matt, 
ix.  13). 

Which  are  now  reported  unto  you.— Bather, 
which  things  (i.e.,  the  gospel  story)  now  (in  contrast 
with  the  days  of  the  prophets)  were  (not  "are")  openly 
declared  to  you  (in  all  their  details,  in  contrast  with  the 
dim  and  vague  way  in  which  they  were  seen  before). 
Such  is  the  force  of  this  compound  Greek  verb  in  John 
iv.  25 ;  Acts  xix.  18 ;  xx.  20,  27. 

By  them  that  have  preached.— More  correctly, 
through  those  who  preached;  the  difference  being 
that  St.  Peter  is  referring  to  the  first  bearers  of  the 
gospel  to  those  parts,  not  to  all  who  from  that  time  to 
the  date  of  the  Letter  had  preached.     This  is  a  point 
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well  worth  noticing.    The  phraso 

St.  Peter  himself  wan  not  of  the  _ 

half  the  churches  which  reccired  the  LeltSi^iHrHTttl 

Paul  as  their  founder.  (See  last  Note  on  nr»  1.)  Here 

then,  we  find  the  Rock-Apostle  authoritatiralT  estUs* 

his  seal  to  the  teaching  «.f  hi*  junior  coUangar.  ■«* 

as  he  does  in  the  Second  E pintle  i  chap.  iii.  1*. 

to  imply  that  these  Jewish  Christians  WOf 

to  feel  a  reaction  from  St.  Paul's  evangelical  1  caching  j 

and  the  Apostle  of  the  < "m-wmcUion  U  called  in  to 

enforce  what  the  Apostl.-  of  the  Uncimtmrtaa  had 

taught.    The  revolt  of  the  Hebrew  < 

from  evangelical  teaching  appears  strain  at  »  still  later 

period  (Bev.  ii.  9;  iii.  ;r.     It  wan.  |H-rhaj».  only  with 

Jewish  Christians  that  such  an  appeal  fmm  St.  Pan! 

to   St.  Peter  would   be   made,  ana   need  not  imply 

superiority  throughout  the  whole  Church.     St.  Peter's 

perfect  concurrence  with  St.  Paul  here  is  a 

contradiction  to  the  Tubingen  theory  of  their 

cilable  divergence — only  the  Tubingen   school 

the  Epistle  on  the  ground  that  it  makes  the  Apostles 

too  harmonious ! 

With  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from 
heaven. — The  magnificent  phrase  seems  earn 
contrast  the  full  effusion  (if  the  Spirit  now,  with  Hi* 
limited  working  in  the  prophets  (Terse  11;.  Bat  it 
contains  more  teaching  than  this.  The  tense  of  the 
participle  "  sent "  is  such  as  might  without  violence  he 
rendered  "  sent  once  and  for  ever."  ■  went  in  a  moeaewL* 
Now,  remember  that  almost  undoubtedly  sosae  of  the 
recipients  of  the  Letter  (see  last  Note  on  Terse  1)  were 
eye-witnesses  of  His  being  "  sent  'ter  and  the 

rest  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost.  St.  Peter,  then,  hsre 
claims  for  St.  Paul  (and  St.  Silas  nerhaps)  th 
same  inspiration  with  which  himself  was  furnished. 
And  as  here  he  claims  full  inspiration  for  St.  Paul's 
preaching,  so  he  does  afterwards  for  his  tsHHag 
(2  Pet.  iii.  15). 

Which  things  the  angels.-The  -which  things 
here  is  grammatically  i»rallel  to  the  "  which  things  of 
the  last  sentence,  and  therefore  would  mean  "  the 
sufferings  of  Messiah  and  the  glories  after."  Bt 
logically  we  have  to  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  *T»» 
10 :  "  Do  I  say  that  prophet*,  who  bad  the  SJiistsrissof 
our  redemption  on  their  lips,  yet  pored  in  Tain  to  catch 
the  detailed  meaning  which  you  catch  ?  Nay ;  sngsls  ( nst 
"  the  angels  ">,  who  were  present  at  erery  detail,  sssf 
bore  an  active  part  in  it  all  (see  Matt.  i.  20;  it.  1 1 ;  uvH. 
2;  Luke  i.  Wj  ii.  %\  «>»•  **!  J°h»  *-  «Hjf* 
of  whom  He  *was  *ee»»*  tl  Tim.  iii.  16  .  -eovet  now 
to  exchange  places  with  you  that  they  may  gass  Mm 
the  nil  Story/  The  word  which  has  here  shrank  «a*o 
"     "to  |o«k  into."  means  really,  to  *■ 


Metaphorically  it  is  used  in  Jss.  IJ£**"» 
Note.     It  seems  to  mean  a  strained  st*wro«  to 
thing  which  has  caught  your  eye  somewhs 
usual  line  of  stakfc      Here  then,  the 
show  that  we  are  in  a  better  position  to 
invsteries  of  redemption,  not  only  ™i"7""^S 
also  than  angels;  and  they  covet  to  stoop  fro.  tftett 
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Exhortation  to  Hope 


I.   PETEE,   I. 


cmd  Sobriety. 


Chap.  i.  13-25.  (13)  Wherefore  gird  up  the 
Exhortation  to  loins "  of  your  mind,  be 
generate  G  per-  sober,  and  hope*  to  the  end1 
sons.  for  the  grace c  that  is  to  be 


a  Luke  12. 35. 

6  verse  3. 

1  Gr.  perfectly, 
d  Rom.  12.  2. 

c  verse  lOi 
e  cu.  4.  a 
/  ch.  2.  9. 


brought  unto  you  at  the  revelation 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  (14)  as  obedient  children, 
not  fashioning"^  yourselves  according  to 
the  former  lusts  •  in  your  ignorance  :  f 


own  point  of  view  to  ours.  And  why  so  ?  Not  because 
of  the  inherent  mysteriousness  of  the  union  of  the  two 
natures  in  Christ,  for  of  that  they  are  as  intelligent  as 
we,  or  more  so ;  but  because  they  are  incapable  of  fully 
understanding  human  nature,  flesh  and  blood,  with  its 
temptations  and  pains,  its  need  of  a  Saviour.  In 
Francia's  great  picture,  the  two  angels  kneel  by  weeping 
Mary  and  dead  Christ  without  a  trace  of  grief  on  their 
countenances.  The  Son  of  G-od  Himself  only  became 
capable  of  entering  into  our  infirmities  through  be- 
coming flesh,  and  experiencing  the  same  (Heb.  ii.  16, 
18  ;  iv.  15).  Several  passages  show  us  that  the  tragedy 
of  human  history  is  by  no  means  enacted  only  for  the 
benefit  of  the  actors,  but  as  a  lesson  (possibly,  as 
Archbishop  Whately  pointed  out,  only  a  single  illus- 
tration out  of  many  in  one  lesson)  for  the  instruction 
of  unfallen  spirits  (1  Cor.  iv.  9;  Eph.  iii.  10;  1  Tim. 
iii.  16).  Our  present  passage  has  impressed  itself 
on  Christian  lyrics  as  much,  perhaps,  as  any  in  the 
New  Testament.  Charles  Wesley  well  strikes  the 
meaning  in  many  of  his  poems :  as — 

"  Ask  the  Father's  Wisdom  how. 
Him  that  did  the  means  ordain  ; 
Angels  round  our  altars  bow 
To  search  it  out  in  vain ;" 

or  again — 

"  Angels  in  fixt  amazement 
Around  our  altars  hover, 
With  eager  gaze  adore  the  grace 
Of  our  Eternal  Lover." 

Though  very  possibly  the  divine  intention  of  the 
cherubim  over  the  mercy-seat  (Ex.  xxv.  20)  may  have 
been  to  symbolise  that  which  is  here  said,  yet  it  is  not 
to  be  thought  that  St.  Peter  was  consciously  thinking 
of  the  symbol. 

(13—25)  General  Application  op  the  pore- 
going. — This  salvation  being  so  magnificent,  the  Asiatic 
Hebrews  must  cling  to  it  tenaciously,  in  holiness, 
in  reverence  caused  by  consideration  of  the  cost  of 
it,  and  in  charity :  the  gospel  they  have  received  cannot 
be  improved  upon. 

(13)  Gird  up  the  loins  of  your  mind.— A 
metaphor  from  persons  gathering  up  the  flowing  Oriental 
dress  (which  had  been  let  down  for  repose),  so  as  to  be 
ready  for  energetic  action  {e.g.,  1  Kings  xviii.  46,  for 
running;  Job  xxxviii.  3,  for  arguing).  What  exact 
kind  of  action  St.  Peter  meant  them  here  to  prepare 
for  we  need  not  inquire.  A  "mind,"  rather  than 
"  soul  "  or  "  heart,"  seems  to  bespeak  practical  intel- 
ligence. Thus  when  the  Galatians,  too,  began  to  fall 
from  evangelical  to  Judaic  religion  St.  Paul  calls 
them  "  senseless  "  (Gal.  iii.  1). 

Be  sober.— Not  in  the  literal  sense,  but  with  the 
same  notion  of  alertness  as  in  "gird  up";  sobriety 
and  wakefulness  are  often  combined  (e.g.,  chap.  v.  8 ; 
1  Thess.  v.  6).  *  ^ 

Hope  to  the  end. — Literally,  hope  perfectly,  or, 
thoroughly,  or,  with  completeness.  "  Indeed  this  hope," 
says  Leighton,  "  is  perfect  in  continuance,  it  is  a  hope 
unto  the  end,  because  it  is  perfect  in  its  nature."  The 
•  hief  thought,  however,  is  that  the  hope  should  not  be 
half -hearted,  dispirited.      St.  Peter  brings  us  back  to 
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what  he  began  with,  that  ours  is  a  living  hope.  The 
exhortation  is  exactly  of  the  same  nature  as  that  which 
pervades  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (see,  for  instance, 
Heb.  iii.  6,  14 ;  vi.  11),  and  for  the  same  reason — i.e., 
that  spiritual  sloth,  combined  with  fear  of  man,  was 
beginning  to  turn  these  Jewish  Christians  back  to  dead 
works.  "  Hope  on,"  in  these  passages,  is  tantamount 
to  "  remain  Christians." 

For  the  grace. — Not  exactly"  hope  for  the  graced 
i.e.,  expect  confidently  that  it  will  come  :  rather,  "  hope 
upon  the  grace,"  as  in  1  Tim.  v.  5,  the  only  other  place' 
where  the  same  construction  is  used,  and  where  it  is 
rendered  "trusteth  in  God."  Here,  therefore,  it  is, 
'•'confidently  hope  (for  salvation,  glory,  &c.)  on  the 
strength  of  the  grace."  The  grace  is  the  same  as  in 
verse  10. 

That  is  to  be  brought.— "If  we  will  render  it 
strictly,  it  is,  That  is  a-bringing  to  you.  That  blessed- 
ness, that  consummation  of  grace,  the  saints  are 
hastening  forward  to,  walking  on  in  their  way,  where- 
soever it  lies  indifferently,  throtxgh  honour  and  dis- 
honour, through  evil  report  and  good  report.  And  as 
they  are  hastening  to  it,  it  is  hastening  to  them  in  the 
course  of  time ;  every  day  brings  it  nearer  to  them 
than  before ;  and  notwithstanding  all  difficulties  and 
dangers  in  the  way,  they  that  have  their  eye  and  their 
hopes  upon  it  shall  arrive  at  it,  and  it  shall  be 
brought  safe  to  their  hand;  all  the  malice  of  men 
and  devils  shall  not  be  able  to  cut  them  short  of  this 
grace  that  is  a-bringing  to  them  against  the  revelation 
of  Jesus  Christ"  (Leighton).  On  the  tense,  see  also 
Note  on  1  Thess.  i.  10.  Notice  also  that  it  is  now  the 
personal  Name,  not  the  official  title.  St.  Peter  is 
enforcing  the  gospel  as  we  know  it;  we  no  longer 
"  search  unto  whom  "  the  title  of  the  Messiah  belongs. 

(14)  As  obedient  children. — Literally,  as  children 
of  obedience — children,  i.e.,  in  the  sense  of  relationship, 
not  of  age.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  writer  to  keep 
one  thought  underlying  many  digressions,  and  so  here, 
the  appeal  to  them  as  "  children "  is  based  on  the 
"  begotten  again  "  of  verse  3,  and  "  inheritance  "  of 
verse  4;  it  comes  up  again  in  verse  17,  "  the  Father"; 
in  verse  22,  "  the  brethren  " ;  and  again  in  verse  23, "  be- 
gotten again."  The  usual  characteristic  of  Jews  in 
the  New  Testament  is  disobedience.  (See  Note  on 
2  Thess.  i.  8.)  The  "as"  means  "in  keeping  with 
your  character  of,"  just  as  we  say  in  common  English, 
"  Do  so  like  obedient  children." 

Not  fashioning  yourselves  according  to.— 
This  rare  verb  is  the  same  as  is  translated  "  be  not 
conformed,"  in  Rom  xii.  2,  from  which  some  think  it  is 
borrowed.  The  expression  is  a  little  confused,  the  lusts 
themselves  being  spoken  of  as  a  model  not  to  be 
copied,  where  we  should  rather  have  expected  "not 
being  conformed  to  your  former  selves." 

The  former  lusts  in  your  ignorance  —  '-  . 
which  you  indulged  before  you  came  to  know  the 
gospel  truth — of  course  implying  also  that  the  ignorance 
was  the  mother  of  the  lusts.  The  same  assumption 
is  made  here  which  we  shall  find  again  below  in  chap. 
ii.  9,  and  still  more  in  chap.  iv.  3,  that  the  recipient* 
of  this  Letter  had  lived  in  ignorance  and  in  vice  up  to  a 
certain  point  of  their  lives.  And  it  is  contended,  with 
much    plausibility,   that   both    accusations    show    tin* 


Holiness  of  Life 


I.   PETER,  I. 


<utd  ti»  Fowr  of  God. 


5)  but  as  he  which  hath  called  you  is 
ioly,  so  be  ye  holy  in  all  manner  of 

mversation ;  <16)  because  it  is  •written," 

ye  holy ;  for  I  am  holy.     (l7>  And  if 

re   call   on  the   Father,*  who   without 

aspect  of  persons  judgeth  according  to 


c  Mai.  ].  S. 


a  Lev. 11. 44;  Matt. 
5.48. 


6  Lake  n.  3. 
i  Hart  r. 


every  man's  work,  pass  the  time  of  tout 
sojourning  here  in  fear:'  <"'  fornatnoch 
as  ye  know  that  ye  were  not  rrrifxwtil 
with  corruptible  thing*,  a*  silver  and 
gold,  from  your  vain  '  conrenat ion  re- 
ceived by  tradition  fan*  your  fathers; 


cipients  of  the  letter  to  be  of  Gentile  and  not  of 
Jewish  origin.  It  is  true  that  lusts  of  the  flesh  are  not 
usually  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Jews,  as  they  are  of 
the  Gentiles.  (See,  for  instance,  1  Thess.  iv.  5  ;  Eph. 
iv.  17.)  It  is  also  true  that  the  ignorance  with  which 
the  Jews  are  charged  (for  instance,  Acts  iii.  17 ;  Rom. 
x.  3 ;  1  Tim.  i.  13)  has  quite  a  different  tendency  from 
this.  But  it  may  be  answered  that  such  details  are  of 
little  weight  in  comparison  with  the  direct  evidence  of 
the  first  verse,  and  the  indirect  evidence  of  the  whole 
tone  of  the  Letter ;  also  that,  putting  out  of  sight 
expressions  of  St.  Paul's  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
St.  Peter,  "ignorance"  is  surely  not  an  unnatural 
word  to  represent  the  contrast  between  the  state  of 
unregenerate  Jews  and  the  same  persons  when  they 
have  attained  to  knowledge  higher  than  that  of  pro- 
phets or  of  angels ;  that  even  Jews  were  men  of 
flesh  and  blood,  and  therefore  not  exempt  from  the 
temptations  of  the  flesh,  from  which  mere  legalism  was 
quite  insufficient  to  protect  them  (see  Roni.  vii.  8, 
"  sin  through  the  commandment  wrought  in  me  every 
lust) ;  that  in  Heb.  v.  2,  and  ix.  7,  Jewish  people 
are  supposed  to  have  need  of  a  high  priest  to  bear 
with  and  atone  for  their  "ignorance"  and  "igno- 
rances ; "  that  the  same  writer  contemplates  the 
possibility  of  "  many  "  of  his  Hebrews  being  "  defiled" 
through  fleshly  sin  (Heb.  xii.  15,  16),  and  deems  it 
necessary  to  urge  strongly  the  sanctions  of  marriage 
(Heb.  xiii.  4). 

(15)  But  as  he  which  hath  called  you  is  holy. 
— More  correctly,  But  according  to  (or,  after,  i.e.,  in 
the  likeness  of  :  see  Eph.  iv.  24,  "  after  God  ")  the  Holy 
One  who  called  you.  The  "calling"  is  mentioned 
because  of  the  obligation  it  imposes  upon  us.  Bengel 
notices  how  fond  St.  Peter  is  of  the  words  "call," 
"  calliug."  (See  chaps,  ii.  9,  21 ;  iii.  9 ;  v.  10 ;  2  Pet. 
i.  3,  10.)  The  "  call  "  here  seems  to  mean  specially  the 
call  to  be  children  of  God. 

So  be  ye  holy  .--Perhaps  the  imperative  would 
come  out  stronger  thus,  Do  ye  also  show  yourselves 
holy  in  every  part  of  your  conduct.  Leighton  says, 
"  He  hath  severed  you  from  the  mass  of  the  profane 
world,  and  picked  you  out  to  be  jewels  for  Himself;  He 
hath  set  you  apart  for  this  end,  that  you  may  be  holy 
to  Him,  as  the  Hebrew  word  that  signifies  'holiness' 
imports  «  setting  apart,'  or  fitting  for  a  peculiar  use ; 
be  not  then  untrue  to  His  design.  It  is  sacrilege  for 
you  to  dispose  of  yourselves  after  the  impure  manner 
of  the  world,  and  to  apply  yourself  to  any  profane  use, 
whom  God  hath  consecrated,  to  Himself." 

(is)  Be  ye  holy;  for  I  am  holy.— The  better  read- 
ing here  is,  Ye  shall  be  holy;  it  is  still,  however,  a 
command,  not  a  promise — except  that  all  God's  com- 
mands are  promises.  The  command  comes  some  five 
or  six  times  in  the  Book  of  Leviticus,  addressed  not 
only  to  the  Levites,  but  to  all  the  people.  It  would, 
therefore,  apply  twice  over  to  the  recipients  of  this 
letter  by  virtue  of  their  twofold  consecration,  in  the  old 
and  in  the  new  Israel.  , 

d")  And  if.— The  "  if  "  casts  no  doubt,  but,  on  tlie 
contrary,  serves  to  bring  out  the  necessary  logical  con- 


nection between  invoking    the    Father  —  and   an 
Father— and  fear.    (See  Note  on  1  Theoa.  i 

Ye  call  on  the  Father. —We  might  ps 
by  "if  you  use  the  Lord'*  Prayer."  (Refer  aj 
verses  3,  14.)  The  word  neons  not  only  lo  nwns  ■  if 
yon  appeal  to  the  Father."  bat  "  if  yon  appeal  to  lb* 
Father  by  the  title  of  Father."  Com,,  Hon.  via,  lit 
Gal.  iv.  b.) 

Who  without  respect  of  persons  judgeth. 
This  "judgeth,"  or  decidcth,  refers  not  only  to  the 
great  judgment  of  the  hurt  day,  bat  is  need  in  re- 
ference to  the  word   "  if  ye  call  upon  the  Fstnsr." 
That  word  has  a  forensic  sense  (in  which  it  in  nssd  is 


I  on  the  ground  of  being  of  tno  Hebrew  rare.  That 
last  notion  finds  place  here  we  may  sss  front 
Peter's  words  in  Acts  x.   34.  35.      He  deeidea 


Acts  xxv.  11)  of  lodging  an  appeal,  and 
lodge  our  appeal  to  tin-  Father  on  the  ground  of  His 
Fatherhood,  He  decides  the  esse,  bat  decide*  it  i 
favour — makes  no  allowance  to  oar  wrong  doing  on  the 
ground  of  being  His  regenerate  child  r- 
none 
this 

St.   Peter's 

"  according  to  every  man's  work  "—i.e..  upon  tan  in- 
dividual merit*  of  the  case  before  Him.  The  nwn's 
"  work  "  (not  "  works  ")  embraces  all  Us  eondnet  in  the 
lump,  as  a  single  performance,  which  in  either  good 
on  the  whole  or  bad  on  the  whole. 

Pass  the  time  ...  in  fear.— The  word  fat 
"  pass  "  really  is  the  same  as  the  M  coo  tenant  wo  "  of 
verse  15,  and  is  intended  to  take  our  thought  berk  to  it : 
"  As  obedient  children,  be  holy  in  every  port  of  yonr 
conduct ;  and  if  yon  wish  for  favour  from  the  Father. 
see  that  that  conduct  Is  characterised  by/enr.*  ■  ThU 
fear,"  says  Archbishop  Leighton.  "  is  not  cowardice 
(nor  superstition,  we  may  add; ;  it  drown*  all  lower 
fears,  and  begets  true  fortitude ;  the  righteous  dart  do 
anything  but  offend  God.  Moses  was  bold  an d  ten rime 
in  dealing  with  a  prond  and  wicked  king,  hot  when 
God  appeared  he  said  (as  the  Apostle  bafunns  nek 
'I  exceedingly  fear  and  quake."  This  ««hmst  woll 
contrasts  with  the  meaning  which  sense  woaM  Sffn- 
rently  thrust  into  Inn  word  'fear."  a*  though  it  ""•** 
that  the  position  of  the  Christians,  as  "anons  to  tl 
midst  of  a  hostile  world,  required Is  ttndd  Mini 
towards  man.  The  -  fear  "  of  the  Faiker  ■nyto  oowm 
in  the  first  two  clauses  of  the  Lords  rTay*r  •*  „ 

Your  sojourning.— See  on  *•*•»!•  "  *.'*"*?*' 
Because  tho  word   is  metaphorical  hers  an*  to  ff£ 
ii.  11,  is  no  reason  why  the  similar  wort  eJ 
so  there,  in  quite  a  different  context    Tbs 
here  sets  a  limit  for  the  discipline  of  w. 
same  timo  suggest*  a  reason  for  »T«™" 
they  are,  they  are  not  yet  entered  oa  their 


(verse  4),  and  have  to  secuiv  it 

(is)  Forasmuch   aa  ye  know. -T'-    mmmm% 
paraphrase*  the   simple  original   *«<"J»"f    JEST, 
which   is   the  o,,,H,>ite  of  the   fear  of  the  rntesr.  » 
incompatible  with  knowing  by  whose  M**^^" 
alone  the  inheritance  could  be  unulnoM       ,r^-_>    *_ 

Corruptible  things.-St.  J***?  JSSTiAmM 
"silver  and  gold"  is  ^  early  ■  *£*"!  <*~ 
iii  6;  comp.  chap.  iii.  4  .    Gold  and  sihrer  wiU  eossn 
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Redemption  by 


I.   PETER,   I. 


the  Blood  of  Christ. 


<w>   but    -with    the    precious    blood    of  I  and  without  spot :    f20)  who  verily  was 

Christ,  as  of  a  lamb"  without  blemish  K1.^;5^:.^'1  foreordained  before   the   foundation   of 


to  an  end  with  everything  else  that  is  material. 
Observe  that,  by  contrast,  the  "  blood  of  Christ  "  is 
implied  to  be  not  corruptible  ;  and  that,  not  because 
of  the  miraculous  incorruption  of  Jesus  Christ's  flesh, 
but  because  the  "  blood  of  Christ "  of  which  the 
Apostle  here  speaks  is  not  material.  The  natural 
blood  of  Jesus  was  only  the  sign  and  sacrament  of  that 
by  which  He  truly  and  inwardly  redeemed  the  world. 
(See  Isa.  liii.  12,  "  He  poured  out  His  soid  unto  death," 
and  Heb.  x.  9,  10.) 

Redeemed  .    .    from  your  vain  conver- 

sation.—We  have  to  notice  (1)  what  the  "redemption" 
means,  and  (2)  what  the  readers  were  redeemed  from. 
Now  (1)  the  word  "redeem"  is  the  same  which  is  used 
in  Luke  xxiv.  21  ("  We  used  to  hope  that  He  was  the 
person  destined  to  redeem  Israel "),  and  in  Titus  ii.  14 
(?  Gave  Himself  for  us,  that  He  might  redeem  us  from 
all  iniquity "),  and  nowhere  else.  The  substantive 
appears  in  Luke  i.  68 ;  ii.  38 ;  Heb.  ix.  12,  to  represent 
the  action  of  redeeming ;  and  in  Acts  vii.  35,  of  Moses, 
to  represent  the  person  who  effects  such  a  redemption. 
Properly  it  means  to  ransom  a  person,  to  get  them  out 
of  slavery  or  captivity  by  paying  a  ransom  (Matt, 
xx.  28  ;  Mark  x.  45 ;  comp.  1  Tim.  ii.  6).  The  notion 
of  an  actual  ransom  paid,  however,  was  apt  to  slip  away, 
as  ki  the  case  of  Moses  just  quoted,  who  certainly  gave 
nothing  of  the  nature  of  an  equivalent  to  Pharaoh  for 
the  loss  oi  his  serfs.  So  that  here,  as  in  all  passages 
relating  to  the  Atonement,  we  must  be  very  careful  not 
to  press  the  metaphor,  or  to  consider  it  as  more  than  a 
metaphor.  The  leading  notion  here  is  not  that  of 
paying  an  equivalent,  but  to  call  closer  attention  to  the 
state  in  which  the  readers  were  before.  It  was  a 
servitude  like  that  of  Egypt,  or  a  captivity  like  that  of 
Babylon,  from  which  they  needed  a  "  ransomer "  like 
Moses  or  Zerubbabel.  What  then  was  that  condition? 
(2)  St.  Peter  describes  it  as  a  "vain  conversation 
traditional  from  the  fathers."  The  word  ''  conversa- 
tion "  again  catches  up  verses  15,  17,  "  be  holy  in  your 
conduct ;  let  it  be  a  conduct  of  fear ;  for  your  old 
vain  conduct  needed  a  terrible  ransom  before  you  could 
be  set  at  liberty  from  it."  The  question  is*  whether 
a  Gentile  or  Jewish  mode  of  life  is  intended.  If  it 
meant  merely  as  regards  religious  worship,  it  would 
suit,  either  way,  for  it  was  of  the  essence  of  Roman  state 
"  religion  "  that  it  should  be  the  same  from  generation 
to  generation.  (See  Acts  xxiv.  14.)  But  "  conversation  " 
or  "  manner  of  life  "  is  far  too  wide  a  word  to  be  thus 
limited,  and  at  the  same  time  the  word  "tradition" 
implies  (in  the  New  Testament)  something  sedulously 
taught,  purposely  handed  down  from  father  to  son  as  an 
heirloom,  so  that  it  could  not  be  applied  to  the  careless, 
sensual  life  of  Gentiles,  learned  by  example  only.  On 
the  other  hand,  among  the  Jews  "  tradition  "  entered 
into  the  minutest  details  of  daily  life  or  "conversation." 
(See  Mark  vii.  3,  4— the  Petrine  Gospel.)  It  was  a 
matter  of  serious  "tradition"  how  a  cup  was  to  be 
washed.  "  Vain  "  (i.e.,  frivolous)  seems  not  an  un- 
natural epithet  to  apply  to  such  a  mode  of  life,  especially 
to  one  who  had  heard  Mark  vii.  7.  It  would  seem, 
then,  that  the  readers  of  this  Letter  were  certainly  Jews 
by  birth.  But  would  the  Apostle  of  the  Circumcision, 
the  supposed  head  of  the  legal  party  in  the  Church, 
dare  to  call  Judaism  a  "  vain  conversation,"  to  stig- 
matise it  (the  single  compound  adjectivo  in  the  Greek 
ha*  a  contemptuous  ring)   as  "  imposed  by  tradition 
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of  the  fathers,"  and  to  imply  that  it  was  like  an 
Egyptian  bondage  ?  We  have  only  to  turn  to  Acts 
xv.  10,  and  we  find  him  uttering  precisely  the  same 
sentiments,  and  calling  Judaism  a  slavish  "  yoke.'' 
which  was  not  only  so  bad  for  Gentiles  that  to  impose 
it  upon  them  was  to  tempt  God,  but  also  was  secretly 
or  openly  felt  intolerable  by  himself,  by  all  the  Jews 
there  present,  and  even  by  the  fathers  who  had  imposed 
it.  Judaism  itself,  then,  in  the  form  it  had  then 
assumed,  was  one  of  the  foes  and  oppressors  from 
which  Christ  came  to  "  ransom "  and.  "  save "  His 
people.  (See  Notes  on  verses  9,  10,  and  comp.  Acts 
xiii.  39.) 

(19)  With,  the  precious  blood  of  Christ.— 
"  Precious "  means,  not  "  much  prized  by  us."  but 
costly,  precious  in  itself ;  opposed  to  the  perishableness 
of  gold  and  silver.  Notice  that  it  is  not  "  Jesus,"  but 
"  Christ,"  i.e.,  the  Messiah.  No  price  short  of  the 
"blood,"  i.e.,  the  death,  of  the  Messiah  could  free  the 
Jews  from  the  thraldom  of  their  "  vain  conversation." 
(Comp.  verse  2  and  Note.)  How  Christ's  death  freed 
them  from  it  is  not  explained  here ;  but  we  may  give 
a  twofold  explanation,  as  we  did  of  His  resurrection 
being  our  regeneration,  in  verse  3.  Historically  it  did 
so,  because  when  they  came  to  realise  that  their 
Messiah  could  only  reach  His  glories  through  suffering 
it  gave  them  a  new  insight  into  the  whole  meaning  of 
the  system  under  which  they  had  been  brought  up.  It 
did  also,  however,  doubtless,  in  a  more  mysterious  way. 
such  as  we  cannot  imagine,  procure  in  God's  sight  their 
emancipation ;  and  the  following  verses  show  that 
again  St.  Peter  is  thinking  more  of  the  theological 
than  of  the  phenomenal  side  of  the  occurrence. 

As  of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and  without 
spot. — We  might  roughly  paraphrase  it  by,  "  as  of  a 
sacrificial  victim,  to  the  sufficiency  of  whose  offering 
no  exception  can  be  taken."  The  word  "  as  "  shows 
that  in  St.  Peter's  mind  the  notion  of  a  "  sacrifice," 
in  reference  to  the  atonement,  was  only  a  simile,  or 
metaphor,  just  as  it  was  with  the  notion  of  "  ransom."' 
Once  more  observe  that  the  sacrifice  was  offered  to 
effect  a  redemption  which  for  the  readers  had  already 
taken  place.  (Comp.  Heb.  ix.  14.)  The  primary' 
thought  in  mentioning  a  "  lamb  "  is,  of  course,  that  of 
sacrifice  ;  but  when  we  come  to  consider  why  that  par- 
ticular sacrificial  animal  was  named  rather  than  another, 
it  is,  no  doubt,  for  two  reasons.  First,  because  of  the 
whiteness,  the  helplessness,  the  youth,  the  innocence. 
and  patience,  which  make  it  a  natural  symbol  of  our 
Lord.  (Comp.  Ecce  Homo,  p.  6,  ed.  3.)  The  second 
reason  is  to  be  found  in  St.  Peter's  own  life.  The  firs( 
thing  that  we  know  in  his  history  was  a  putting 
together  of  those  two  words — Messiah,  and  the  Limb 
(John  i.  36,  40,  41).  Neither  he  nor  St.  John 
Rev.  v.  6,  et  al.)  ever  forgot  that  cry  of  the  Baptist. 
They,  no  doubt,  understood  that  cry  to  refer,  not  pri- 
marily to  the  Paschal,  or  any  other  sacrifice,  but  to 
Isa.  liii.  7,  and  perhaps  to  Gen.  xxii.  8.  A  word  in  the 
next  verse  will  make  it  clearer  that  St.  Peter  really  had 
the  Baptist  consciously  before  his  mind  when  he  thus 
wrote. 

(20)  Who  verily  was  foreordained.— There  is  a! 
sharp  contrast  intended  between  the  two  clauses  of 
this  verse,  and  in  the  Greek  the  tenses  are  different 
"  Who  had  been  foreknown,  indeed,  before  the  founda- 
tion  of  the  world,   but  for  your  benefit  urns  (only) 


Hie  Manifestation  of  Christ 
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lead*  us  to  Mief  m  £«£. 


the  world,"  but  was  manifest  *  in  these  l"  Acu«.a;  kct. 
last  times  for  you,  <21)  who  by  him  do  &  John  1.  si. 
believe  in  God,  that  raised  him  up  from 
the  dead,   and  gave   him  glory ;    that 


your  faith  and  !„.|>e  might  be  b 
(jod.  »>  Seeing  je  Imw  purified  jomt 
souls  in  obeying  t|„.  tnith  thniwrii 
the  Spirit  unto  unfeigned  lore  ofSte 


pointed  out  at  the  end  of  the  times."  St.  Peter  is 
returning  once  more  to  the  great  argument  of  verses 
10 — 12.  "  Do  not  treat  your  share  in  the  gospel  libera- 
tion as  if  it  were,  at  best,  a  piece  of  good  luck,  and  so 
learn  to  despise  it.  Neither  think  of  it  as  if  Paul  and 
Silvanus  were  preaching  to  you  a  novel  invention  at 
discord  with  the  spirit  of  the  old  covenant,  under  which 
you  were  bred.  God  knew  from  all  eternity  who  was 
to  be  His  Messiah  and  His  Lamb,  but  for  your  sakes 
the  particular  and  personal  declaration  of  Him  was 
reserved  till  now.  For  you  has  been  kept  the  revelation 
of  a  secret  which  underlay  the  whole  Old  Testament 
system."  The  grammatical  antecedent  of  the  relative 
"who  verily"  is  not  "lamb,"  but  "Christ;"  and  the 
word  for  "  foreordained  "  is,  literally,  foreknown,  only 
as  in  verse  2  (see  Note),  with  the  additional  notion  of 
coming  to  a  decision.  We  see  that  St.  Peter's  doctrine 
has  not  changed  since  the  great  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts 
ii.  23).  The  foreknowledge  (as  that  passage  would 
show)  includes  not  only  the  knowledge  and  decision 
that  Jesus  should  be  the  Christ,  but  that  the  Christ's 
history  should  be  what  it  was ;  and  this  seems  to  in- 
volve  not  only  the  doctrine  that  the  Incarnation  was  no 
mere  episode,  consequent  upon  the  Fall  of  man,  but  also 
the  doctrine  that,  "  before  the  foundation  of  the  world," 
God  had  foreknown,  and  predecided  to  allow,  the  Fall 
itself.  The  same  doctrine  seems  to  be  involved  in 
Rev.  xiii.  8,  but  only  indirectly,  because  there  the  words 
"  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,"  are  to  be  attached, 
not  to  the  word  "  slain,"  but  to  the  word  "  written." 

Was  manifest. — Better,  was  manifested,  i.e..  un- 
ambiguously shown,  pointed  out.  The  context  shows 
that  it  does  not  simply  mean  the  visible  life  of  the 
Incarnate  Word  among  men,  as  in  1  Tim.  ill.  16; 
1  John  iii.  5  ;  but  that  the  Messiah  and  Lamb  of  God 
was  pointed  out  as  being  identical  with  the  Man  Jesus. 
And  this  was  the  work  of  John  the  Baptist,  to  say  of 
the  particular  Person  whom  he  saw  walking  by  Jordan, 
"Behold  the  Lamb."  So  St.  John  Baptist  himself 
described  his  mission  :  "  The  whole  purpose  of  my 
coming  was  that  He  might  be  manifested,  singled  out 
and  shown  to  Israel,"  as  the  Person  round  whom  all 
their  Messianic  hopes  were  gathered  (John  i.  31). 

In  these  last  times — i.e.,  not  merely  "in  modern 
limes,"  "lately,"  but  "at  the  end  of  the  times," 
showing  St.  Peter's  belief  that  the  end  of  the  world 
was  not  far  distant.  (Comp.  once  more  Dan.  xii.  4,  9, 
13.)  Almost  exactly  the  same  phrase  is  used  in  Heb. 
12;  2  Pet.  iii.  3. 

(21)  Who  by  him  do  believe  in  God.— The 
sentence  is  joined  on  to  the  foregoing  verse  just  as  in 
verse  5,  "Who  are  kept,"  The  "who"  might  be 
rendered  by  "and  you;"  and  the  clause  adds  a  kind 
of  proof  of  the  foregoing  statement,  drawn  from  the 
residt  of  God's  manifestation  of  Christ  to  them.  "  Tins 
Christian  doctrine  is  no  innovation,  nothing  to  lead 
you  away  from  the  God  of  our  fathers.  That  same 
God  had  had  the  scheme  in  His  thoughts  from  the 
beginning,  and  it  is  in  that  same  God  that  you  have 
been  led  thereby  to  believe."  There  is  a  better  sup- 
ported and  more  forcible  reading,  Who  through  Him 
ore  faithful  towards  God,  which  combines  the  ideas  of 
believing,  i.e.,  putting  the  whole  trust  in  God,  and 
of  loyal  inward  observance  of  Him.     And  if  any  one 


asks  whether  it  be  possible  to  say  th*t 
only  came  to  believe  in  God  through  the  n 
Christ,  we  must  ausw.r  bl  |M>inting  to  the  whom  aess» 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  anil  r»p*rtallr  to  He* 

iii.  12,  where  it  is  not   faith  in  Christ,  bet  Uith  m  m 
living  God,  which  they  are  warned  not  to  -kandqti    a*»i 
to  Heb.  vi.  1,  where 'faith  town 
"word  of  the  beginning  of  I 

That  raised  him  up.-- These  clauses  gi<e  the 
historical  facts  which  had  Ted  them.  »  through  Christ." 
to  a  living  faith  in  God.  Though  the  thoaght  m 
common  with  St.  Paul  (e.g.,  RotnTi.  2— 4t.  8c  Peisr 
was  familiar  with  it  years  before  St.  Paul'*  ntiaisjahsi 
See  this  in  Acts  ii.  28,  24;  ami  reran  88— 38  of  the 
same  chapter  will  show  what  he  means  by  "  gar*.  W*» 
glory" — not  to  be  confined  lo  t)>.  Aseensioa.  thvogh 
that  is  the  prominent  thought ;  the  glwry  wu  already 
partly  given  in  the  Resurrection.  Comp.  Julia  \ 
where  there  is  the  same  reciprocal  glorification  of  ths 
Father  and  the  Son.  as  here. 

That  your  faith  .  .  .  might  .  .  .—An  asnaet 
rendering  which  obscures  the  connection.  Literally 
it  is,  so  that  your  faith  and  hope  is  i»  (or.  <sa*arsf> 
God ;  that  is  to  say,  "  Your  faith  and  hope  doss  sat 
stop  short  in  Jesus."  Hammond  aeema  to  he  oast* 
right  in  paraphrasing,  "  Who  by  belter iag  oa  Him 
(Jesus  Christ)  are  far  from  departing  from  the  < imi  at 
Israel,  but  do,  indeed,  the  more  firmly  habere  awl 
depend  on  Him  as  that  omnipotent  God  who  hath 
raised  Christ  from  the  dead."  The  co-equal  that  ia 
less  than  the  Father  (John  xir.  28);  and  we  aheoil 
terribly  mistake  the  meaning  of  the  goapel  wee*  we 
content  to  rest  in  the  lore  of  Christ  firm  self  withsel 
accepting  His  revelation  of  the  Father.  This  i«  the 
"  living  hope  "  of  verse  3.  brought  about  by  Christ's 
resurrection.  Some  of  the  German  mmtmmtmtarm 
translate,  "So  that  your  faith  may  be  also  hope  ia 
God;"  which  has  nothing  lmjrrammatical  ia  it.  hat 
does  not  suit  the  context  «>  well. 

pa)  Purified  your  souls  in  obeying.— r 
well  points  us  to  2  Pet.  i.  .">— 7.  where,  ia  Mfce  ■ 
St.    Peter    delights   to  exhibit    gradations  of 
f  Obeving  the  truth  "  here  will  correal 
ledge  "  there,  with  it*  inunediate 
mastery,"  "  endurance."  and  "  BM 
we  pass  on  to  9  love  of  the  brethrea. 
to  a  higher  grace,  to  "  lore  "  or  "  eberitY.'*     <h»  tha» 
last  point  see  Note  on   1  Th«~  iVrhap.  the 

literal   "in   the  obedience    of    the    truth'     <".    «&» 
Christian     gospel)    does    not    exactly    i  iutiin    with 
"  obeying  the  truth."  a*  implying  rather  ■  ibeob^*ea 
(to -God)  which  the  truth  (ifc,  the  knowle«lg*  ef  t** 
truth)  demands."     Truth  has  a  claim,  not  earjr 
accepted  intellectually,   as  truth,  bat   t«.  alts 
conduct  in  accordance  (comp.  John 
which    lies    at  the    bottom  of    the    rWrat*- 
•  Virtue  is  knowledge."'     That  Socratie  maxim,  a* 
over,  does  not    sufficiently  take  into  oceoaat  «*f*»7£ 
ness  of  the  will  to  act  on  principle .  and  as  das) 
was    under    some    each  instinct  that    •°"",eTC" 
first  added  as  a   glee,  the  ^.J"**^'^ 
original   text)  ■  through  the  Spirit.      The  ■* 
of?uch   knowlcL  ^S^ilS^d 

influence,  is  to  1  purify     the  ooai  of  selfish  aims,  aasj 
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Exliortation  to 
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Mutual  Love. 


brethren,  see  that  ye  love  one  another 
with  a  pure  heart  fervently :  (23)  being 
born  again,  not  of  corruptible  seed,  but 


a  John  1.13. 
6  Heb.  4.  12. 
c  Isa.  40. 6,  ",  8. 
1  Or.  For  that 


of  incorruptible,"  by  the  word h  of  God, 
which  liveth''  and  abideth  for  ever. 
(2+)  for  i  all  flesh  is  as  grass,  and  all  the 


to  give  it  that  '"altruism"  (as  they  call  it  now),  or 
desire  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  rather  than 
self,  which  is  here  described  as  "  love  of  the  brethren." 
(See  Notes'On  1  Thess.  iii.  13,  and  iv.  6.) 

Unfeigned  love  of  the  brethren.— The  epithet 
"unfeigned,"  in  itself,  would  suggest  that  St.  Peter 
was  uneasy  about  the  depth  of  their  brotherly  kind- 
ness. And  the  brotherly  kindness  is  here,  as  usual, 
attachment  to  other  members  of  the  Church,  special 
point  being  added  to  the  word  here  because  of  the 
notion  of  regeneration  running  through  the  whole 
passage.  (See  verse  14.)  Is  it  not  possible  that  some 
coolness  had  arisen  between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile 
members  of  the  Church,  and  that  St.  Peter  finds  it 
necessary  to  remind  the  former  that  they  are  truly 
brethren,  sons  of  one  Father,  and  that  they  ought 
not  only  unaffectedly  to  have  done  with  all  jealousy  of 
the  Gentile  members,  but  to  be  far  beyond  that,  loving 
one  another  "  from  the  heart  (the  word  '  pure '  is  not 
part  of  the  original  text,  and  interrupts  the  ruu  of  the 
sentence)  strenuously?" 

(23)  Being  born  again.— Rather,  Having  been  be- 
gotten again.  It  is  not  part  of  the  exhortation,  as 
though  they  had  still  to  be  thus  begotten,  but  assigns 
the  moral  grounds  for  the  exhortation.  It  is  logically 
parallel  with  "  seeing  ye  have  purified,"  and  might  be 
rendered,  seeing  tliat  ye  have  been  begotten  again. 
For  the  meaning  of  the  word,  refer  back  to  verse  3. 

Not  of  corruptible  seed.— That  is,  not  of  the 
seed  of  Abraham,  but  of  the  seed  of  God.  This  is  the 
argument :  "  You  must  learn  not  to  be  selfish,  or 
arrogant,  as  being  of  the  chosen  race,  but  to  have  a 
t  rue  brotherly  feeling  and  earnest  love  for  the  Gentile 
converts,  and  for  those  who,  like  St.  Paul,  are  specially 
working  for  the  Gentiles,  because  your  inheritance  of 
the  promised  '  salvation '  is  grounded,  not  on  your 
Abrahamic  descent,  but  on  your  spiritual  regeneration, 
in  which  matter  the  Gentile  converts  are  your  equals." 
That  this  was  the  doctrine  of  St.  Peter  is  certain  from 
his  speech  at  the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  "  God  put  no 
difference  between  us  and  them,  having  purified  their 
hearts  by  faith ; "  and  again,  "  It  is  only  through  the 
favour  of  the  Lord  Jesus  that  we  hope  to  be  saved,  in 
precisely  the  same  manner  as  they"  (Acts  xv.  9,  11). 
(Comp.,  for  the  argument,  1  John  v.  1.) 

By  the  word  of  God.—"  Seed,"  in  the  beginning 
•of  the  clause,  is  more  literally  the  act  of  sowing,  or 
engendering,  which  sowing  is  carried  on  "  through  the 
living  and  abiding  word  of  God,"  this  "  word  of  God  " 
being  the  actual  seed  sown.  The  "  seed  "  of  all  exist- 
once  is  the  spoken  Word  of  God,  tho  expressed  will 
and  meaning  of  creative  thought  (Ps.  xxxiii.  6) ;  and  so 
here,  even  when  spoken  mediately,  through  the  lips  of 
men  (as  explained  in  verse  25),  it  is  that  which  begets 
men  afresh.  God  creates  afresh,  though  men  speak 
the  creative  word  for  Him,  just  as  "  it  is  He  that  hath 
made  us,"  although  He  does  so  through  natural  laws 
and  human  powers.  The  "  Word  of  God  "  here  is,  no 
doubt,  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  but  especially,  as  it 
would  seem,  the  preaching  of  the  Resurrection  (verse  3), 
or  of  the  sufferings  and  glories  of  Messiah  (verse  12), 
the  "truth"  of  the  last  verse.  The  part  taken  by 
"  the  Word  "  in  the  sacrament  of  regeneration  may  be 
seen  again  in  Eph.  v.  26  and  Jas.  i.  18;  in  connection 
with  the  other  sacrament  we  may  also  refer  to  John 


vi.  63.  "  Incorruptible  "  {i.e.,  imperishable ;  see  verses 
4,  18)  finds  a  more  energetic  paraphrase  here  in  "  living 
and  abiding "  (the  words  "  for  ever  "  not  being  part 
of  the  true  text).  The  former  epithet  is  a  favourite 
with  St.  Peter  (verse  3,  chap.  ii.  4,  5),  and  is  perhaps 
borrowed  from  this  place  by  the  author  to  the  Hebrews, 
in  connection  with  the  "  word  of  God "  (Heb.  iv.  12). 
The  epithets  serve  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  quo- 
tation. 

(24)  For  au  flesh  is  as  grass.— The  citation  is  from 
Isa.  xl.  6 — 8,  and  varies  between  the  Hebrew  and  the 
LXX.  in  the  kind  of  way  which  shows  that  the  writer 
was  familiar  with  both.  But  the  passage  is  by  no 
means  quoted  only  to  support  the  assertion,  in  itself 
ordinary  enough,  that  the  Word  of  the  Lord  abideth 
for  ever.  It  is  always  impossible  to  grasp  the  meaning 
of  an  Old  Testament  quotation  in  the  mouth  of  a 
Hebrew  without  taking  into  account  the  context  of  the 
original.  Nothing  is  commoner  than  to  omit  purposely 
the  very  words  which  contain  the  whole  point  of  the 
quotation.  Now  these  sentences  in  Isaiah  stand  in  the 
forefront  of  the  herald's  proclamation  of  the  return  of 
God  to  Sion,  always  interpreted  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Messianic  kingdom.  This  proclamation  of  the 
Messianic  kingdom  comprises  words  which  St.  Peter 
has  purposely  omitted,  and  they  contain  the  point  of 
the  quotation.  The  omitted  words  are,  "  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  bloweth  upon  it :  surely  the  people" — i.e., 
Israel — "  is  grass."  Immediately  before  our  quotation 
went  the  words,  "  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  re- 
vealed, and  all  flesh  shall  see  it  together  ; "  statements 
whicli  so  shocked  the  LXX.  translator  that  he  entirely 
omitted  verse  7,  and  changed  the  previous  verse  so  as 
to  make  some  difference  between  Jew  and  Gentile  (as 
Godet  points  out  on  Luke  iii.  6),  into  "  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  shall  be  revealed,"  i.e.,  to  Israel,  "and  all 
flesh  shall  see  the  salvation  of  God."  The  comment 
of  Bishop  Lowth  on  the  original  passage  will  well 
bring  out  what  St.  Peter  means  here :  "  What  is  the 
import  of  [the  proclamation]?  that  the  people,  the 
flesh,  is  of  a  vain  temporary  nature ;  that  all  its  glory 
fadeth,  and  is  soon  gone ;  but  that  the  Word  of  God 
endureth  for  ever.  What  is  this  but  a  plain  opposition 
of  the  flesh  to  the  Spirit ;  of  the  carnal  Israel  to  the 
spiritual;  of  the  temporary  Mosaic  economy  to  the 
eternal  Christian  dispensation  ?  "  Here,  then,  St.  Peter 
is  quoting  one  of  the  greatest  of  Messianic  prophecies ; 
and  his  Hebrew  readers  would  at  once  understand  the 
Hebrew  method  of  the  quotation,  and  see  that  he  WM 
calling  attention  to  the  absolute  equality  of  Jew  and 
Gentile  there  proclaimed.  Generation  of  the  cor- 
ruptible seed,  physical  descent  from  Abraham,  was 
"the  glory  of  the  flesh"  (observe  that  according  to 
the  best  text  St.  Peter  does  not  follow  the  LXX.,  and 
insert  "  of  man,"  but  follows  the  Hebrew,  and  says  "  all 
the  glory  thereof,"  i.e.,  of  the  flesh).  On  this  "  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord "  had  breathed  (Ps.  civ.  30) ;  and 
the  merely  fleshly  glory  had  withered  like  grass.  But 
"  the  word  of  our  God,"  which,  mark  well,  St.  Peter 
purposely  changes  into  "  the  Word  of  the  Lord."  i.e.,  of 
Jesus  Christ,  incidentally  showing  his  Hebrew  readers 
that  he  believed  Jesus  Christ  to  be  "  our  God  " — this 
"abideth  for  ever."  The  engendering  by  this  is  im- 
perishable, i.e.,  involves  a  privilege  which  is  not.  like 
that  of  the   Jewish  blood,   transitory:  it   will   never 
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glory  of  man  as  the  flower  of  grass. 
The  grass  withereth,  and  the  flower 
thereof  falleth  away :  ^  but  the  word 
of  the  Lord  endureth  for  ever.  And 
this  is  the  word  which  by  the  gospel  is 
preached  unto  you. 

CHAPTER  II.— d)  Wherefore  laying 
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aside"  all  malice,  and  all  guile, 
hypocrisies,*    and    em 
and     all    evil     spearing.,  8S&i~u£ 
(2)  as  newborn  babes,  ae-  *—  '«••*  •* 
sire   the  sincere  milk*  of  S£rtob*SL 
the   word,    that    ye    may  Kid  by  them. 
grow    thereby:    ("if   bo    be    ye    hare 
tasted    that    the    Lord    is    graciotu.' 


become  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  we  have  been 
engendered  with  this,  as  is  the  case  now  (Gal.  vi.  15) 
with  regard  to  the  "  corruptible  seed ; "  no  further 
revelation  will  ever  level  up  the  unregenerate  to  be 
the  equals  of  the  regenerate.  And  in  this  regeneration 
"  all  flesh  "  share  alike.  The  teaching  of  the  Baptist, 
who  fulfilled  this  prophecy,  is  here  again  apparent. 
{See  Matt,  iii.  9.) 

(25)  The  word  which  by  the  gospel  is 
preached.— An  incorrect  rendering  of  the  original 
tense.  It  literally  runs,  And  this  is  the  word  which 
teas  preached  unto  you.  The  whole  magnificent  perora- 
tion of  this  paragraph,  as  of  the  last,  leads  up  to 
this :  that,  in  the  opinion  of  St.  Peter,  the  Gospel,  as 
delivered  by  St.  Paul  and  his  followers — the  Gospel  of 
■equality,  or  rather  of  unity  between  Jew  and  Gentile 
in  Jesus  Christ — was  the  living  and  supreme  abiding 
revelation  of  the  will  of  God !  Well  may  the  Tubingen 
school  wish  to  disprove  the  genuineness  of  this  Epistle ! 

II. 

(l—io)  Exhortation  to  realise  the  Idea  of 
the  New  Israel. — The  Apostle  bids  them  put  away 
all  elements  of  disunion,  and  to  combine  into  a  new 
Temple  founded  on  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  and  into  a  new 
hierarchy  and  theocracy. 

(!)  "Wherefore. — That  is.  Because  the  Pauline  teach- 
ing is  correct  which  brings  the  Gentiles  up  to  the  same 
level  with  the  Jews.  It  may  be  observed  that  this 
newly  enunciated  principle  is  called  by  St.  Peter  in  the 
previous  verse  of  the  last  chapter,  a  "  gospel,"  or  piece 
of  good  news,  for  all  parties. 

Laying  aside.— This  implies  that  before  they  had 
been  wrapped  up  in  these  sins.  There  had  been 
•"malice"  (i.e.,  ill  will  put  into  action)  on  the  part 
of  these  Hebrew  Christians  against  their  Gentile 
brethren,  and  "guile,"  and  "hypocrisies,"  and  "jea- 
lousies," which  are  all  instances  of  concealed  malice. 
Of  these  three,  the  first  plots,  the  second  pretends  not 
to  plot,  and  the  third  rejoices  to  think  of  the  plot  suc- 
ceeding. The  word  for  "  all  evil  speakings  "  is  literally, 
all  talkings  down — this  is  "  malice  "  in  word.  Arch- 
bishop Leighton  well  says,  "  The  Apostles  sometimes 
name  some  of  these  evils,  and  sometimes  other  of 
them ;  but  they  are  inseparable,  all  one  garment,  and 
all  comprehended  under  that  one  word  (Eph.  iv.  22), 
4  the  old  man,'  which  the  Apostle  there  exhorts  to  put 
off;  and  here  it  is  pressed  as  a  necessary  evidence 
of  this  new  birth,  and  furtherance  of  their  spiritual 

fowth,  that  these  base  habits  be  thrown  away,  ™g?e(| 
thy  habits,  unbeseeming  the  children  of  God."  All 
these  vices  (natural  vices  to  the  Jewish  mind)  are  con- 
trasted with  the  "unfeigned  (literally,  un-hypocritwal) 
brotherly  kindness  "  of  chap.  i.  22.  . 

W  As  newborn  babes.— The  word  "  newborn  ie, 
of  course,  newly,  lately  born,  not  born  anew,  although 
the  birth  meant  is  the  new  birth  of  chap.  i.  23.  Ihey 
are  said  to  be  still  but  newborn  because  they  are  si 
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so  far  from  maturity  in  Christ,  m 

The  metaphor  is  said  to  be  not  i 

binical  writers  to  denote  proselyte*.    St.  Peter 

therefore,  be  describing  Jews  who  had  ne* 

the   word  of  God,  as  proielyUt  of  the  new   lit! 

"  As "  means  "  in  keeping  with  your  character  of." 

(Comp.  chap.  i.  14.) 

Desire  the  sincere  milk.  —  The  word  fee 
"  desire"  here  is  a  strong  word— yet  an  appttU*  for  it. 
Bengel  is  perhaps  right  when  he  says  on  "newborn 
babes,"  "  It  is  their  only  occupation,  so  ilium  is  their 
desire  for  it."  St.  Peter  here  again  seems  to  lend 
a  thought  to  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  (Heb.  v.  12— 
14).  In  both  places  Jewish  Christiana  are  beginning  to 
rebel  against  the  Gospel  instructions,  and  in  both  place* 
they  are  warned  that  tiny  hare  not  yet  outgrown  the 
need  of  the  very  simplest  elements  of  the  Gospel  The 
epithet  "  sincere  "  should  have  been  rendered  oniUUm. 
as  it  contains  a  contrast  with  "guile"  in  the  Terse 
before ;  perhaps  the  intention  of  the  epithet  Bar  be  to 
rebuke  the  attempt  to  deal  deceitfully  with  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  after  the  example  of  the  Bspt— 
gint  passage  quoted  above. 

Of  the  word.  — This  translation  of  the  origins) 
adjective  cannot  possibly  be  right.  The  only  other 
place  in  the  New  Testament  IM  it  i«>  need.  Been. 
xii.  1,  will  show  clearly  enough  its  meaning  hare. 
There  it  is  rendered  "your  reasonable  eenriee%' 
not  "  the  service  which  may  be  reasonably  expected  of 
you,"  but  "  the  ritual  worship  which  is  performed  by 
the  reason,  not  by  the  body."  So  here.  "  the  reasonable 
guileless  milk"  will  mean  "  the  guileless  milk  **iehb 
sucked  in,  not  by  the  lips,  but  by  the  reason."  The 
metaphor  of  milk  (though  used  by  St.  Peel.  1  Cor. 
iii.  2)  was  not  so  hackneyed  as  now;  and  the  Apostle 
wished  to  soften  it  a  little,  ami  explain  it  by  ealuaf  k 
"mental  milk,"  just  as  (so  Huther  p^tejt«srt^h> 
explained  the  metaphor  iii  chap.  i.  13.  by  adding  "of 
your  mind."  It  is  needleea  to  add  that  the  • '  mental 
milk  "  would,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  be  ■  the  milk  of  the 


word,"  and  that  the  Apostle  is  pressing  his  renders  to 
cling  with  ardent  attachment  to  t  he  evangelical  refiftea 
taught  them  by  the  Pauline  party.  .,    ^.    ,,_ 

That  ye  may  grow  thereby.— All  tbo  now 
mamiscripta  and  versions  add  "  unto >"***?••  "*** 
may  confidently  be  adopted  into  the  text.  Grow  is. 
of  course,  said  in  reference  to  the  infant  djU  of  the 
converts  as  yet,  and  the  maturity  eel  before  t 
(children  long  to  be  grown  up ,  .s  *?***<*  m  mira- 
tion."    When  we  compare  tins  with  «•*•*;  »' •  •* 

thriM7eP-nave  ft"*^."^ 

elsewhere  (2  Thees.  L  6,  Noto^eowlitnte 

appeal  to  the  readers  to  say  whether  it 

St.  Peter  confidently  reckons  that  it  is  e 

rather  be  ye  tasted,  looking   back    ton  q«He   pjt 

rime,  probably  that  of  thefcet  conrermon,  when  Urn 
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(4)  To  whom  coming,  as  unto  a  living  stone, 
disallowed  indeed  of  men,"  but  chosen  of 


God,  and  precious,  (5)  ye  also,  as  lively 

1  1       1_         •  1  i.  ••ill  i 

6i  cor.  a  9;  stones,  are  L  built  up  a  spiritual  house,6 

Eph.2.21.  x  r 


a  Ps.118.2: 
1  Or,  be  ye  built. 


taste  of  spiritual  things  is  the  most  delicious.  How- 
sad  to  be  past  the  relish  for  evangelical  truth  !  The 
quotation,  or  rather  adaptation,  from  Ps.  xxxiv.  8  is, 
no  doubt,  suggested  by  the  metaphor  of  "  milk."  A 
curious  little  point  about  our  translation  here  is  that 
the  word  "  gracious "  has  been  adopted  to  suit  the 
Prayer  Book  version  of  the  Psalin.  It  is  scarcely 
suitable  to  the  Greek  word,  which,  originally  signify- 
ing "  usable,"  "  serviceable,"  passes  on  to  be  used  of 
anything  mild  and  pleasant,  as,  for  instance,  in  Luke 
v.  39,  of  the  mellowness  of  old  wine.  Here,  therefore, 
the  word  seems  to  be  peculiarly  used  with  reference 
to  the  sense  of  taste.  A  more  important  point,  doc- 
trinally,  is  that  St.  Peter  is  here  applying  to  Jesus 
Christ  (as  the  next  verse  shows)  a  passage  which 
otherwise  we  might  not  have  thought  of  applying 
to  Him  in  particular.  It  gives  quite  a  new  com- 
plexion to  the  34th  Psalm,  when  we  see  that  in  St. 
Peter's  view  the  Psalmist  was  speaking  prophetically 
of  our  Lord.  We  shall  find  him  quoting  the  same 
Psalni  in  the  same  sense  again  in  chap.  iii.  10. 

(*)  To  whom  coming. — The  word  used  is  that 
which  gives  rise  to  the  name  of  a  "  proselyte."  (Comp. 
Note  on  verse  2.)  It  is  also  strangely  used  in  some- 
thing of  the  same  sense  in  1  Tim.  vi.  3.  "Joining 
Him  therefore  as  proselytes."  Not  that  St.  Peter  has 
any  notion  of  a  mere  external  accession.  The  Apos- 
tolic writers  do  not  contemplate  the  possibility  of  a 
difference  between  the  visible  and  invisible  Church. 
From  this  point  the  regeneration-idea,  which  coloured 
the  whole  of  the  preceding  portion  of  the  Epistle, 
suddenly  disappears.  The  thought  is  no  longer  that 
of  a  spiritual  seed  instead  of  a  carnal  seed,  but  of  a 
spiritual  Temple  instead  of  the  stone  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem. 

A  living  stone. — The  very  structure  and  order  of 
the  sentence  puts  Jesus  Christ  first.  Foundation  first, 
building  afterwards.  It  is  a  pity  to  insert  *'  as  unto  " 
with  our  version ;  it  takes  off  from  the  striking,  attract- 
ing effect  of  the  sudden  metaphor.  St.  Peter  is  fond 
of  explaining  his  metaphors — e.g.,  "  inheritance  ...  in 
heaven,"  "  tested  genuineness  .  .  .  more  precious  than 
of  gold,"  "  gird  up  .  .  .  loins  of  your  minds  i "  so 
here,  "  living  stone."  It  is  more  than  doubtful  whether 
St.  Peter,  in  what  follows,  had  before  his  mind  the 
giving  of  his  own  surname.  The  word  which  he  here 
uses  is  neither  petros,  nor  petra,  but  lithos ;  and 
indeed  the  whole  idea  of  the  relative  position  of  the 
Church  to  the  petra  and  to  the  lithos  is  quite  different. 
Neither  petros  nor  petra  could  possibly  be  used  of  the 
squared  wrought  stone,  but  represent  the  native  rocky 
unhewn  substratum — part,  or  whole — which  pre-exists 
before  any  building  is  begun,  even  before  the  u  chief 
corner-stone  "  would  be  placed.  (Comp.  Matt,  vii.  24.) 
Here,  therefore,  the  idea  is  quite  different :  the  sub- 
stratum is  not  thought  of  at  all ;  and  Jesus  Christ  is  a 
carefully  selected  and  hewn  stone  (lithos),  specially 
laid  as  the  first  act  in  the  work  of  building.  The  only 
thing,  therefore,  which  is,  in  fact,  common  to  the  two 
passages  is  the  simple  thought  of  the  Christian  Church 
being  like  a  building.  Our  present  verse  gives  us  no 
direct  help  towards  finding  how  St.  Peter  understood 
the  famous  name-passage.  All  we  can  say  for  certain 
is  that  he  did  not  so  interpret  it  as  to  suppose  an 
official  connection  with  his  own  person  to  be  the  one 
essential  of  the  true  Church,  or  else  in  again   using 


the  metaphor  of  building  the  Church  (though  iu  a 
different  connection)  he  could  hardly  have  omitted  all 
mention  of  himself.  He  is,  apparently,  thinking  only 
of  the  Messianic  interpretation  of  Old  Testament  sav- 
ings as  expounded  by  our  Lord — the  "  unsophisticated 
milk  of  the  word  "  of  verse  2. 

Disallowed  indeed  of  men.— A  direct  reference 
to  the  passage  (Ps.  cxviii.  22),  which  is  quoted  below  in 
verse  7.  It  here  says  "  men,"  rather  than  "  builders," 
in  order  to  contrast  them  more  forcibly  with  God. 
The  word  "disallowed,"  or  "rejected,"  implies  a  form 
of  trial  or  probation  which  comes  to  an  unsatisfactory 
conclusion.  The  human  builders  examine  the  stone, 
inspect  all  its  qualifications,  and  find  it  unsuited  to 
the  edifice  which  they  have  in  hand,  and  refuse  it  not 
only  the  place  of  honour,  but  any  place  at  all.  in 
their  architecture.  St.  Peter  wishes  to  bring  out 
strongly  the  absolute  opposition  between  God  and  the 
Jews. 

But  chosen  of  God,  and  precious.— Literally, 
but  with  God  elect,  honoured.  This  is  a  direct  allusion 
to  the  passage,  Isa.  xxviii.  16,  which  is  quoted  in  verse1 
6.  While  the  human  builders  saw  the  qualities  of  the 
stone,  and  rejected  it  because  of  its  not  fitting  in  with 
their  ideal,  on  the  other  hand,  "  with  God,"  i.e.,  in  God's 
counsel  and  plan,  it  was  "  elect,"  i.e.,  choice  had  been 
laid  upon  it,  it  had  been  selected  for  God's  building 
purposes ;  and  not  only  "  elect "  (for  this  might  be 
equally  said  of  all  the  "living  stones;"  see  cliap.  i.  2, 
where  the  word  has  precisely  the  same  meaning),  but 
also  "  honoured,"  which  is  further  explained  to  mean, 
singled  out  for  the  place  of  honour,  i.e.,  for  that  of 
corner-stone.  The  designation  of  this  stone  as  "  elect." 
brings  out  again  what  we  have  had  in  chap.  i.  11.  20, 
viz.,  the  eternal  predestination  of  Jesus  to  the  Messiah- 
ship. 

(5)  Ye  also,  as  lively  stones,  are  built  up.— This 
is  true  enough :  they  were  in  process  of  building  up ; 
but  it  suits  the  hortatory  character  of  the  whole  Epistle 
better  to  take  it  (the  one  is  as  grammatical  as  the 
other)  in  the  imperative  sense :  Be  ye  also  as  living 
stones  built  up.  The  rendering  "lively,"  instead  of 
"  living,"  as  in  verse  4,  is  arbitrary,  the  Greek  being 
precisely  the  same,  and  the  intention  being  to  show 
the  complete  conformation  of  the  believers  to  Him 
who  is  the  type  and  model  for  humanity.  "  Built  up," 
too,  only  expresses  a  part  of  the  Greek  word,  which 
implies  "  built  up  upon  Him." 

A  spiritual  house.— The  epithet  is  supplied,  just 
as  in  "  living  stone,"  to  make  it  abundantly  clear  that 
the  language  is  figurative.  In  the  first  three  ver 
of  the  chapter  these  Hebrew  Christians  were  treat  ed 
individually,  as  so  many  babes,  to  grow  up  into  an 
ideal  freedom  of  soul :  here  they  are  treated  collectively 
(of  course,  along  with  the  Gentile  Christians  .  ;<- 
many  stones,  incomplete  and  unmeaning  in  themselvs. 
by  arrangement  and  cemented  union  to  rise  into  an  ideal 
house  of  God.  St.  Peter  does  not  distinctly  say  that 
the  "house  "is  a  temple  (for  the  word  "  spiritual"'  18 
only  the  opposite  of  "  material "),  but  the  context  makes 
it  plain  that  such  is  the  case.  The  temple  is,  however, 
regarded  not  in  its  capacity  of  a  place  for  worship  so 
much  as  a  place  for  Divine  inhabitation.  "The  spiritual 
house,"  says  Leighton  truly,  "  is  the  palace  of  the 
Great  King.  The  Hebrew  word  for  palace  and  temple 
is  one."     And  the  reason  for  introducing  this  figure 
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an  holy  priesthood,^  to  offer  up  spiritual  |«  '-•  «■«  i  -. ...  phrifk    «  Wherefore  alio  it  ia  contained 

in  the  script  tin-,'  Behold,  I  lay  in  8mw 


sacrifices,   acceptable  to  God  by  Jesus 


b  l-.i.:'v  ,.;. 


seems  to  be,  to  console  the  Hebrews  for  their  vanishing 
privileges  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  They  are  being 
taught  to  recognise  that  they  themselves,  in  their  union 
with  one  another,  and  with  Jesus  Christ,  are  the  true 
abode  of  the  Most  High.  The  Christian  substitution  of 
something  else  in  lieu  of  the  Jerusalem  Temple  was 
one  of  the  greatest  stumbling-blocks  to  the  Hebrews 
from  the  very  first.  (See  Mark  xiv.  58 ;  John  ii.  21 ; 
Acts  vii.  48;  xxi.  28;  compare  also  Heb.  ix.  8,  11.) 
All  history  is  the  process  of  building  up  a  "  spiritual 
palace  "  out  of  a  regenerate  humanity,  in  order  that,  iu 
the  end,  the  Father  Himself  may  occupy  it.  This 
follows  from  the  fact  that  the  Incarnate  Son  is 
described  as  a  part  of  the  Temple.  Even  through  the 
Incarnation — at  least  so  far  as  it  has  as  yet  taken 
effect — creation  has  not  become  so  completely  pervaded 
and  filled  with  the  Deity  as  it  is  destined  to  be  when 
the  "  palace  "  is  finished.  (See  1  Cor.  xv.  28.)  The  idea 
of  the  Eternal  Son  occupying  such  a  relation  to  the 
Father  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  humanity  and  creation 
on  the  other  hand,  is  really  the  same  as  when  He  is 
called  (by  an  entirely  different  metaphor)  the  "  first- 
born of  all  creation  "  (Col.  i.  15). 

An  holy  priesthood. — "  Being  living  stones,"  says 
Bengel,  "they  can  be  priests  as  welL"  They  not  only 
compose  the  Temple,  but  minister  in  it.  By  becoming 
Christians  they  are  cut  off  from  neither  Temple  nor 
hierarchy,  nor  sacrifice ;  all  are  at  hand,  and  they 
themselves  are  all.  The  old  priesthood,  like  the  old 
Temple,  has  "had  its  day,  and  ceased  to  be."  Mark, 
though,  that  the  Apostle  is  not  dwelling  on  the  indi- 
vidual priesthood  of  each  (though  that  is  involved), 
but  on  the  hierarchical  order  of  the  whole  company  of 
Christians :  they  are  an  organised  body  or  college  of 
priests,  a  new  seed  of  Aaron  or  Levi.  (See  Isa.  lxvi.  21.) 
The  very  word  implies  that  all  Christians  have  not  an 
equal  degree  of  priesthood.  And  this  new  priesthood, 
like  the  old,  is  no  profane  intruding  priesthood  like 
that  of  Core  (Jude  11),  but  "holy" — i.e.,  consecrated, 
validly  admitted  to  its  work.  The  way  in  which  this 
new  metaphor  is  suddenly  introduced, — "to  tohom 
coming,  be  built  up  tipon  Him  ...  to  be  an  holy 
priesthood,"  implies  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  High 
Priest  quite  as  much  as  it  implies  His  being  Corner 
Stone.  The  Incarnate  Son  heads  the  adoration  offered 
to  the  Father  by  creation,  just  as  He  binds  creation 
into  a  palace  for  the  Father's  indwelling. 

To  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices.— The  new 
priesthood  is  not  merely  nominal:  it  is  no  sinecure. 
None  is  a  priest  who  does  not  offer  sacrifices  (Heb. 
viii.  3).  But  the  sacrifices  of  the  new  hierarchy  are 
"  spiritual," — i.e.,  not  material,  not  sacrifices  of  bulls  and 
goats  and  lambs.  What,  then,  do  the  sacrifices  consist 
of?  If  our  priesthood  is  modelled  on  that  of  Jesus 
Christ,  as  is  here  implied,  it  consists  mainly  (Calvin 
points  this  out)  of  the  sacrifice  of  self,  of  the  will : 
then,  in  a  minor  degree,  of  words  and  acts  of  worship, 
thanks  and  praise.  (See  Heb.  xiii.  10 — 16.)  But  in 
order  to  constitute  a  true  priesthood  and  true  sacri- 
fices after  the  model  of  Jesus  Christ,  these  sacrifices 
are  offered  up  on  behalf  of  others.  (See  Heb.  v.  1.  and 
1  John  iii.  16.)  The  first  notion  of  the  priesthood 
of  all  believers  is  not  that  of  a  mediatorial  system 
being  abolished,  but  of  the  mediatorial  system  being 
extended:  whereas,  before,  only  Aaron's  sons  were 
recognised  as  mediators  and  intercessors,  now  all  Israel. 


all  the  spiritual  Israel,  all  men  cTerywhere  an-  calM 
to  be  mediators  and  intercessors  between  c*.  h  other 
and  God. 

By  (or.  through)  Jesus  Christ.— The  mm  nab 
not  the  title  only.  We  all  help  one  another  to  f  JLu 
one  another's  prayers  and  praise*,  which  pass  ftinafA 
the  lips  of  many  priests ;  but  for  thorn  to  bo  TfiStr. 
tiny  must  be  presented  finally  through  the  ttneWth* 
Great  High  Priest.  He,  ,,.  \\ H  perfect  sympathy  vfeh 
all  men,  must  make  the  eaerifiec  His  own.  Ws 'mm* 
unite  our  sacrifices  with  Hi*  the  Adrocate  with  tha 
Father,  the  Propitiation  for  our 
will  be  as  irregular  and  offensive  aa  though 
Cauaanite  should  have  taken  ujxui  himself  to  hi 
into  the  Holy  of  Holies  on  Atonement  Day.  i8oe 
Heb.  x.  19—25,  especially  verse  I 

«'"  Wherefore  also.— The  mention  of  Jeans  Chriet 
brings  the  writer  hack  again  to  hi>  theme,  via.,  that  the 
whole  system  to  which  his  reader*  belong  ha*  under* 
gone  a  radical  change,  and  is  baaed  on  Jesu*  and  Hie 
fulfilment  of  the  sufferings  and  gloriea  of  the  Messiah. 
The  right  reading  here  is  not  **  when-fore  also."  hat 
because — i.e.,  the  quotations  are  introduced  in  the  same 
way  as  in  chap.  i.  16  and  24,  as  justifying  the  fiai  going 
expressions. 

It  is  contained  in  the  scripture.— In  the 
original  the  phrase  is  a  curious  one.  "  The  M-ripture  ■ 
never  means  the  Old  Testament  sh  a  whole,  wl 
would  be  called  "the  Scriptures,"  but  ia  always 
particular  book  or  passage  of  the  Old 
Literally,  then,  our  present  phrase  rone,  oseentsr  ii 
encloses  or  contains  in  that  postage.  Than  attention 
is  drawn  to  the  context  of  the  quotation,  and  in  tine 
context  we  shall  again  find  what  made  St.  Peter  quote 
the  text. 

Behold,  I  lay.— The  s.  taken  front   Isa. 

xxviii.  lt>,  and.  like  the  last,  is  adapted  to  the  osondan 
out  of  both  Hebrew  and  LXX.  Geaenins  on  thnt 
passage  gives  evidence  to  show  that  the  early  Jewish 
explanation,  current  in  our  Lord's  time,  referred  it 
to  the  Messiah ;  the  later  Rabbinical  expositors,  pro. 
bably  by  way  of  opposition  to  the  Christiana,  explained 
it  to  meni  He/.kiah.  In  order  to  gain  a  clear  enu- 
ception  of  St.  Peter's  aim  in  the  qnotation.  it  is  neces- 
sary to  glance  over  the  whole  section  contained  in  the 
28th  and  29th  chapters  of  Isaiah, 
cited,"  says 
it  in  its  own 


'a  tang*  id  the  potter 
lump  of  clsv  \Um.  is. 
Like  one  bright  spot  in 

■rse.  hut  only  aa  serriag 


in  Rom.  ix.  £*.  our  Lord  ■  prophecy  of  the  i 

of  Jerusalem  is  an  amplification  of  I**-™*-  *♦•  J 

sharp   censure   of   the   corrupt   traditions  »■**   \ 

superseded  the  law  of  God  (W  M* 

from   Isa.   xxix.    1:5:    Bh   Paul's  image  of  the  | 

changing  his  purpose  with 

•_>1 1,  eomea  from  Isa.  xxix. 

the  sad  picture  appear.  »ur  v  ^bu*?"3N 

to  heighten  the  general  gloom.     ».  ***** 

here,   therefor-,   calling   att.  '«   *"V*  J! 

context,    is    at    least   as    much    intruded  to  **"J* 

Hebrew  readers  the  sweeping  swsy  "f  the  ■  csr 

as  to  encourage  them  in  B» 

the  original  passage  the  *^f<*"*"*    '"  "","       Kj,., 

with  the  refuge  of  lies  which  «h>  jowh*  rnlara  nasi 

const  mcte<l  for  t  henwel  ves  sgainst  Aawrna, 
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a  chief  corner  stone,  elect,  precious :  and 
he  that  believeth  on  him  shall  not  be 
confounded.       (7^    Unto    you    therefore 


i  or.au honour.  ;  which  believe  he  is  precious  : l  but  unto 
them  which  be  disobedient,  the  stone 
which  the  builders  disallowed,  the  same 


this  sure  foundation  as  a  piece  of  antiquated  and  un- 
practical religionism.  Nagelsbach  (in  his  new  com- 
mentary on  Isaiah)  seems  to  be  right  in  interpreting 
the  "  refuge  of  lies  "  to  mean  the  diplomatic  skill  with 
which  Ahaz  and  the  Jewish  authorities  flattered  them- 
selves their  treaty  with  Egypt  was  drawn  up,  and  the 
"  sure  foundation "  opposed  to  it  is  primarily  God's 
plighted  promise  to  the  house  of  David,  in  which  all 
who  trusted  would  have  no  cause  for  flight.  In  the 
Messianic  fulfilment,  those  promises  are  all  summed 
up  in  the  one  person  of  Jesus  Christ  (Acts  xiii.  33 ; 
2  Cor.  i.  20) ;  and  the  "  refuge  of  lies "  in  which  the 
Jewish  rulers  had  trusted  was  the  wicked  policy  by 
which  they  had  tried  to  secure  their  "place  and 
nation  "  against  the  Romans  (John  xi.  48). 

In  Sion. — In  Isaiah  it  means  that  the  people  have 
not  to  look  for  any  distant  external  aid,  such  as  that  of 
Pharaoh  :  all  that  they  need  is  to  be  found  in  the  city 
of  David  itself.  Here,  it  seems  to  impress  upon  the 
Hebrew  Christians  that  they  are  not  abandoning  their 
position  as  Hebrews  by  attaching  themselves  to  Jesus 
Christ.  It  is  they  who  are  really  clinging  to  Sion 
when  the  other  Jews  are  abandoning  her. 

Shall  not  be  confounded  (or,  ashamed). — Our 
version  of  Isaiah  translates  the  Hebrew  original  by  the 
unintelligible  "  shall  not  make  haste."  It  really  means. 
shall  not  flee.  While  all  the  Jewish  rulers,  who  had 
turned  faithless  and  trusted  in  their  finesse  with  Egypt, 
would  have  to  flee  from  the  face  of  the  Assyrians,  those 
who  preserved  their  faith  in  God  would  be  able  to  stand 
their  ground.  This,  of  course,  did  not  eome  literally 
true  in  the  first  instance,  where  a  common  temporal 
overthrow  came  upon  faithful  and  faithless  alike,  from 
Babylon,  though  not  from  Assyria.  In  the  Messianic 
fulfilment,  however,  the  faith  or  unbelief  of  the  in- 
dividual makes  all  the  difference  to  him  :  the  overthrow 
of  the  many  does  not  affect  the  few.  St.  Peter  adds 
to  "believe"  the  words  "on  Him"  or  "on  it,''  which 
are  found  in  neither  the  Hebrew  nor  the  Greek  of 
Isaiah,  such  an  addition  being  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  Rabbinic  method  of  quotation,  which  frequently 
alters  words  (comp.  Matt.  ii.  6)  to  bring  out  the  con- 
cealed intention  more  fully.  The  general  quality  of 
"faith"  of  which  the  prophet  spoke,  i.e.,  reliance  on 
the  promises  of  God,  becomes  faith  in  Him  in  whom 
the  promises  are  fulfilled.  For  a  like  cause  St.  Peter 
prefers  the  LXX.  "be  ashamed"  to  the  Hebrew  "flee 
away,"  there  being  (except  at  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem)  no 
opportunity  for  actual  flight.  It  comes  to  the  same 
thing  in  the  end:  "shall  not  find  his  confidence  mis- 
placed." 

(?)  He  is  precious.— Rather,  Unto  you  tlxerefore, 
the  believers,  belongs  the  honour.  So  said  in  re- 
ference to  His  being  called  "  a  stone  elect,  honoured," 
taken  in  conjunction  with  "shall  not  be  ashamed." 
Both  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  word  rendered 
"precious"  may  with  equal  propriety  be  translated 
*  honoured,"  and  this  contrasts  better  with  the  "  shame" 
just  spoken  of.  Thus  Dr.  Lightfoot  takes  it.  The 
argument  is  this :  "  God  has  selected  Jesus  for  special 
honour,  and  has  promised  that  all  who  trust  in  Him, 
instead  of  scorning  Him  like  the  Jewish  rulers,  shall 
have  no  cause  to  blush.  Now  you  do  trust  in  Him, 
therefore  to  you  belongs  the  promise,  and  the  honour 
oestowed  by  God  on  Him  reflects  on  you.     You,  like 


Him,  are  made  parts  of  the  divine  imperishable  archi- 
tecture." 

Unto  them  which  be  disobedient.— The  better 
reading  is,  Unto  them  which  disbelieve  ;  the  other  word 
being  an  importation  from  verse  8.  The  true  reading 
better  preserves  the  contrast  with  "  you  that  believe." 

The  stone  which  the  builders  disallowed. — 
We  should  perhaps  have  rather  expected  the  sentence 
to  run  more  like  this :  "  To  you  which  believe  belongs 
the  honour,  but  to  those  who  disbelieve  belongs  the 
shame  from  which  you  are  secured."  But  instead,  the 
Apostle  stops  short,  and  inserts  (by  a  quotation)  the 
historical  fact  which  brought  the  shame,  viz.,  the  dis- 
appointment of  their  own  design,  and  the  glorious  com- 
pletion of  that  which  they  opposed.  The  words  which 
follow  are  quoted  directly  fx-om  the  LXX.,  and  properly 
represent  the  Hebrew.  Almost  all  the  best  modern  critics 
consider  the  Psalm  from  which  this  verse  is  cited  to  be 
a  late  Psalm,  written  subsequent  to  the  return  from 
Babylon,  in  which  case  it  is  most  probable  that  the 
composer  was  directly  thinking  of  the  prophecy  of 
Isaiah  above  quoted.  The  Messianic  interpretation  of 
the  Psalm  would  be  no  novelty  to  the  Hebrews  who 
received  this  Epistle  (see  Matt.  xxi.  9),  though  probably 
they  had  not  perceived  it  in  its  fulness.  In  its  first 
application  the  passage  seems  to  mean  as  follows  :  The 
speaker  is  Israel,  taken  as  a  single  person.  He  has 
been  a  despised  captive.  The  great  builders  of  the 
world — the  Babylonian  and  Persian  empires — had  re- 
cognised no  greatness  in  liim,  and  had  no  intention  of 
advancing  him ;  they  were  engaged  in  aggrandisement 
of  self  alone.  Yet,  after  all,  Israel  is  firmly  planted 
once  more  in  Sion,  to  be  the  first  stone  of  a  new 
structure,  a  new  empire.  Thus  this  interpretation  at 
once  suggests  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles,  humanity 
at  large,  into  the  architecture.  Israel  is  the  comer-stone, 
but  corner-stones  are  not  laid  to  be  left  unbuilt  upon. 
In  the  fulfilment  Christ  takes  the  place  of  Israel,  as  is 
the  case  with  Isa.  liii.  The  builders  are  the  rulers  of 
the  Jews.  In  Acts  iv.  11  our  author  had  called  the 
Sanhedrin  to  their  face,  "  you  builders."  They,  like 
the  kings  of  Babylon,  had  been  intent  on  building  a 
fabric  of  their  own,  and  had  despised  Jesus,  yet,  with- 
out any  intention  of  so  doing,  had  been  the  means  of 
advancing  Him  (Acts  iv.  27,  28).  He  had  been  made 
the  basis  of  a  new  spiritual  structure,  in  which  faith, 
not  fleshly  lineage,  was  the  cement  and  bond ;  and  the 
believing  Israelites,  united  to  Him  in  both  ways,  shared 
the  honour  of  being  corner-stone.  A  further  point  is 
given  to  the  quotation  if  we  suppose,  with  Hengsten- 
berg,  Delitzsch,  and  others,  that  the  remembrance  of 
Isaiah's  prophecy  of  the  "  corner-stone"  was  suggested 
to  the  original  Psalmist  by  the  works  of  the  Second 
Temple,  then  begun,  advancing,  or  fresh  completed.  It 
will  then  fit  in  more  perfectly  with  the  description  of 
the  "  spiritual  house."  Leighton  well  points  out  how 
sore  a  trial  it  was  to  the  faith  of  Jewish  Christians  to 
see  that  their  own  chosen  people,  even  the  most  learned 
of  them,  rejected  Christ,  and  adds,  "That  they  may 
know  this  makes  nothing  against  Him,  nor  ought  to 
invalidate  their  faith  at  all,  but  rather  testifies  with 
Christ,  and  so  serves  to  confirm  them  in  believing, 
the  Apostle  makes  use  of  those  prophetical  scriptures 
that  foretell  the  unbelief  and  contempt  with  which  the 
moet  would  entertain  Christ." 
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t<>  At  DmUdimL 


is  made  the  head  of  the  corner,"  <»>  and  I'jjyf*"^  also  they  were  appointed. 


c  l  Tliesn.  s.  a. 
<*  Dcut.  10. 15. 


— __ j 

a  stone  of  stumbling,   and  a   rock  of  , 
offence,4  even  to  them  which  stumble  at  b  ^Vii 
the  word,  being  disobedient :  whereunto 


1  Or. 
/  Drut 


-    pttr- 
BMMiMMt, 

.  U.J. 


<"»Bot  ye 
are  a  chosen  generation,'  a  royal  priest- 
hood/ an  holy  nation,  a  peculiar 
people;1/  that  ye  should  shew  forth 


(8)  And  a  stone  of  stumbling  and  a  rock  of 
offence. — Another  quotation,  no  doubt  suggested  by 
the  word  "  a  stone,"  but  conveying  a  totally  different 
metaphor.  Here  there  is  no  thought  whatever  of  the 
stone  as  a  material  for  building ;  the  thought  is  that 
of  a  mass  of  rock  on  the  road,  on  which  the  terror- 
stricken  fugitives  stumble  and  fall.  The  words  are 
taken  from  Isa.  viil.  14,  and  are  translated  directly 
from  the  Hebrew.  The  LXX.  not  only  makes 
nonsense,  but  can  again  be  hardly  acquitted  of  "  guile  " 
(verse  1)  in  its  endeavour  to  make  out  the  best 
possible  case  for  Israel  by  deliberately  inserting 
the  word  "  not "  twice  over.  We  shall  find  St.  Peter 
in  chap.  iii.  14  quoting  the  verses  which  immediately 
precede  our  present  citation,  and  again  the  point  lies 
in  the  context.  The  words  are  no  mere  phrase  hastily 
caught  up  to  serve  the  turn.  They  come  out  of 
the  great  Immanuel  section  of  Isaiah,  and  imme- 
diately involve,  like  the  quotation  in  verse  6,  the  sharp 
contrast  between  the  Jews  who  trust  in  Immanuel 
(the  presence  of  God  with  Israel)  and  the  Jews  who 
do  not,  but  rely  on  "  confederacies."  To  the  one  party, 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  will  be  "  for  a  sanctuary ;  "  but  to 
the  other  party,  who  are  described  as  "  both  houses  of 
Israel,"  and  specially  as  the  "  inhabitant  of  Jerusalem," 
He  will  be  "  for  a  stone  of  striking,  and  for  a  rock  of 
stumbling  over,"  and  also  "  for  a  snare."  The  "  sanc- 
tuary "  does  not  seem  to  mean  a  temple  (though  this 
would  connect  it  with  the  preceding  words  of  St. 
Peter),  but  rather  such  a  "  sanctuary "  as  that  of 
Bethel  (Gen.  xxviii.  18),  a  consecrated  stone  to  which  a 
man  might  flee  as  an  asylum.  In  the  flight  of  terror 
before  the  face  of  the  Assyrians  the  very  stone  which 
afforded  right  of  sanctuary  to  those  who  recognised 
and  trusted  it,  was  a  vexatious  and  dangerous  obstacle, 
a  trap  full  in  the  way  to  those  who  did  not.  Once 
more,  therefore,  the  Hebrews  of  the  Dispersion,  in 
separating  themselves  from  "  both  houses  of  Israel " 
and  the  "  inhabitant  of  Jerusalem,"  were  obeying  the 
warnings  of  the  Immanuel  prophecy,  which  every 
Hebrew  recognised  as  Messianic.  Though  the  coupling 
of  these  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  together 
certainly  seems  to  show  traces  of  the  influence  of  St. 
Paid  (comp.  Rom.  ix.  32,  33),  yet  St.  Peter  must  have 
been  present  and  heard  "  the  Lord  of  Hosts  "  Himself 
put  them  together  (Luke  xx.  17,  18),  and  probably  St. 
Paul's  use  of  the  passages  is  itself  to  be  traced  back  to 
the  same  origin. 

Stumble  at  the  word,  being  disobedient- 
It  seems  better  to  arrange  the  words  otherwise  :  which 
stumble,  being  disobedient  to  the  word.  The  participle 
thus  explains  the  verb.  "'A  stone  of  stumbling'  He 
is  to  them;  and  the  manner  of  the  stumbling  is  in 
being  disobedient  to  the  gospel  preaching"  (Leighton). 

Whereunto  also  they  were  appointed— i.e., 
unto  stumbling.  The  present  commentator  believes 
that  when  St.  Peter  says  that  these  unhappy  Jews  were 
appointed  to  stumble,  he  primarily  means  that  the  clear 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  which  he  has  quoted 
marked  them  for  such  a  destiny.  It  was  no  unforeseen, 
accidental  consequence  of  the  gospel.  It  had  never 
been  expected  that  all  who  heard  the  gospel  would 
accept  it.  Those  who  stumbled  by  disbelief  were 
marked  out  in  prophecy  as  men  who  woidd  stumble 


Thus  the  introduction  of  the  _. 
direct  practical  purpose  of  confirming  the  faith  of  the 
readers  by  showing  the  verification  of  the  linmlmi 
Still,  in  fairness,  we  must  not  shirk  the  tmmm'mm 
tion  which  undoubtedly  come*  in  at  this  point,  mm 
though  the  moment  of  their  p  point  meat  tn  stsmlah 
was  that  of  the  utterance  of  the  piuphesi.  it  cannot  W 
denied  that,  in  a  certain  sense,  it  ws«  Ooa  Hinmetf  tU 
appointed  them  to  stumble.  It  will  be 
ever,  from  the  outset,  that  our  preset  ' 
not  a  glance  at  the  condition  of  the 
after  death.  With  this  caution,  we  may  any  tail  0*4 
puts  men  sometimes  into  positions  where,  daring  tins 

v     1 


Thu 


life,  they  almost  inevitably  reject 
is  implied  in  the  very  doctrine  of  election— «.«..  is 
2  Thess.  ii.  13,  where,  if  God  selects  one  men  «««  4  in* 
hundred  to  a  present  salvation  through  beHef  of  truth 
it  seems  to  follow  logically  that  the  si  set  j  and  alas 
are  appointed  to  have  no  snare  in  that  ns  I  ration,  so  far 
as  this  life  is  concerned,  through  disbelief  of  trata. 
These  things  remain  as  a  trial  of  faith.  It  anafcss 
that  we  know  for  certain  that  God  is  Lorn.  Ha  has 
"  brought  us  forth  at  His  own  option  by  the  word  of 
truth,  that  we  should  be  a  kind  of  first  fruits  of  His 
creatures"  (Jas.  L  18).  We  have  but  to  prias  more 
highly  our  own  present  salvation,  and  to  tm 
love  for  that  fuller  harvest  of  which  we  are  bat  tn* 
firstfruits.  In  some  way  even  their  stwhHng  will 
ultimately  prove  His  love,  to  them  as  well  ss  to  as. 

(9)  But  ye— Like  St.  Paul  in  2  Tbrss.  u  13.  84. 
Peter  turns  with  an  outburst  of  triumph  to  the  happier 
and  more  practical  and  attractive  theme.  All  the 
most  splendid  titles  of  the  old  Israel  belong  in  a  fnlfar 
sense  to  these  Hebrews  who  have  joined  the  aaar 
Israel.  In  verse  5  they  are  bidden  to  aim  st  being 
what  here  they  are  said  to  be.    (Cornp.  C«l 

A  chosen  "generation. —Better,  a  ekomm,  or  smsf 
As  originally  the  clan  of  Abraham 


forth  is  not  merely  one  of  common  physical 

A  royal  priesthood,  an  holy  oation.-- 
words  are  a  direct  quotation  from  E*.  ux.  6. 
to  the  LXX.  version.    The  Hebrew  has  -  s  k 
priests,"  as  in  Rev.  L  6  (according  to  the  bast  i  isiisg); 
which    would   mean.  God's    orgsulawii .— frM»»  .*"**, 
member  of  which  is  a  priest    Nor  is  the  taongat  I 
different  here.    The    word  "  royal"  dons    not 
intended  to  implv  that  every  Christian  »•>"■*.  J*j 
royal  birth  (though  that,  of  course  may  «••**»» 
.lLwhenri.  bnt  describes  Us  bdommm  to  tan  King  as  m 


elsewhere),  but  describes  his  l_ 

might  speak  of  the  royal  spat Uuents.  tns  royal 

the  royal  establishment,  or  even i  of  tfcs  rajni  ■■■.'■■^ 

The  substitution,  therefore,  of  "royal  r**"""0*    " 

«  kingdom  of  priests  -  brings  ^^^l^Sm 

sonal  relation  to  the  Personal  Kin*     Bat  t 

had  said-  royal  priesta,"  the  notion  of  «»■*■«■■  «*■*■ 

have  slipped  out  of  sight  •I*****--  ,**  VJtf.^Tj 

peusationPYhercfore,  it  is  restored  in  taa  *«basit«tion jaf 

-priesthood"  (see  NoteonTCi»o5jbj^o«P«~ 

This,  and  the  next  phmse,  "nn  noty  (t^,  eonosernsaai 
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The  Holy  Nation 


I.   PETER,   II. 


the   praises1   of  him   who  hath  called  p  or,wrti«*. 
you    out    of    darkuess    into    his    mar- 


a  Hos.    2.    23; 
Kom.  9.  2a 


ami  Peculiar  People. 


vellous  light :    (10)   which  in  time  past 
were   not   a  people,"  but   are   now   the 


nation,"  describe  the  whole  Israelite  nation  as  they 
stood  beneath  Mount  Sinai.  This  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  dealing  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
Christian  ministry.  The  sacerdotal  office  was  as 
common  to  all  Israelites  under  the  Law  as  it  is  to  all 
the  new  Israel  under  the  Gospel. 

A  peculiar  people. — This  curious  phrase  is  lite- 
rally, a  people  j or  a  special  reservation.  It  is,  no  doubt, 
intended  to  represent  Ex.  xix.  5,  though  it  differs  both 
from  the  Greek  and  the  Hebrew,  the  variation  being 
due  to  a  recollection  of  the  Greek  of  two  other  passages 
of  the  Old  Testament  (Isa.  xliii.  21 ;  Mai.  iii.  17).  The 
word  rendered  "  peculiar "  means  properly  "  making 
over  and  above,"  and  would  be  represented  in  Latin 
by  the  word  peculium,  which  means  a  man's  private 
pocket-money,  as,  for  instance,  the  money  a  slave 
could  make  by  working  over  hours,  or  such  as  a  wife 
might  have  apart  from  her  husband.  When  children 
speak  of  a  thing  being  their  "  very  own "  it  exactly 
expresses  what  we  have  here.  From  this  sense  of 
"  making  over  and  above,"  by  working  out  of  hours,  the 
word  comes  in  other  places  to  mean  "  earning  by  hard 
work,"  in  such  a  way  as  to  establish  peculiar  rights  of 
property  over  the  thing  earned.  So  in  Acts  xx.  28, 
where  St.  Paul  is  probably  thinking  of  the  passage 
of  Isaiah  above  referred  to,  both  the  hard  earning  and 
the  special  possession  are  intended :  "  the  Church  of 
God,  which  He  won  so  hard  for  His  very  own,  by  His 
own  blood."  Here,  perhaps,  the  thought  of  "  earning  " 
is  less  obvious,  and  it  means  "  a  people  to  be  His  very 
own."  Comp.  1  Thess.  v.  9,  and  Eph.  i.  7,  where 
(according  to  Dr.  Lightfoot)  it  means  "  for  a  redemption 
which  consists  of  taking  possession  of  us  for  His  own." 

That  ye  should  shew  forth  the  praises. — This 
is  an  adaptation,  though  not  exactly  according  to  the 
LXX.,  of  Isa.  xliii  21,  which  passage  is  brought 
to  St.  Peter's  mind  by  the  word  rendered  "  peculiar." 
The  word  '•  praises  "  is  put  here  in  accordance  with  the 
English  version  there.  The  Greek  means  "  virtues,"  or 
"  powers,"  or  "  excellencies,"  a  rare  word  in  the  New 
Testament  (see  2  Pet.  i.  3).  And  the  word  for  "  shew 
forth,"  which  is  nowhere  else  found  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, means  by  rights  "  to  proclaim  to  those  without 
what  has  taken  place  within."  This  strict  signification 
is  very  suitable  here.'  St.  Peter  says  that  God  has 
taken  us  for  a  people  peculiarly  near  to  Him,  and  the 
purpose  is,  not  that  we  may  stand  within  His  courts 
and  praise  Him,  but  that  we  may  carry  to  others  the 
tidings  of  what  we  have  been  admitted  to  see.  This 
was  the  true  function  of  the  old  Israel.  "Do  My 
prophets  no  harm  "  (Ps.  cv.  15).  They  were  not  elect 
for  their  own  sake,  but  to  act  as  God's  exponents  to 
the  world.  This  function  they  abdicated  by  their 
selfish  exclusiveness,  and  it  has  descended  to  the  new 
Israel.     St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  are  at  one. 

Of  him  who  hath  called  you  out  of  dark- 
ness.—This  is  to  be  understood  of  the  Father,  not  of 
Christ.  For  one  thing,  the  act  of  calling  is  almost 
always  ascribed  in  the  New  Testament  to  God  Himself; 
and  for  another  thing,  it  is  probablo  that  St,  Peter 
regards  our  Lord  as  Head  of  this  "people  of  God." 
just  as  He  is  corner-stone  of  the  Temple,  and  High 
Priest  of  the  hierarchy.  The  act  of  calling  (literally  it 
is,  who  called,  not  "who  liath  called")  was  that  of 
sending  the  preachers  of  the  gospel  to  them,  i.e.,  St. 
Paid  and  his  followers  (comp.  chap.  i.  12,  25).     Here 


again,  then,  we  have  St.  Peter  speaking  in  praise  of 
St.  Paul's  mission,  and,  indeed,  speaking  in  the  same 
tones  of  unbounded  admiration:  "His  marvellous 
light."  But  coidd  Hebrew  Christians  be  said  to  have 
gone  through  so  great  a  change  in  becoming  believers  p 
Had  they  been  in  "  darkness  ?"  We  may  answer  that 
St.  Peter's  use  of  the  word  "  marvellous  "  is  no  affecta- 
tion of  sympathy.  He  himself  found  the  change  to 
be  what  he  here  describes,  therefore  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  supposing  that  other  Hebrews  should  have 
found  it  so  too.  Besides  which,  the  state  of  the  Jews 
immediately  before  Christ  and  without  Him  is  often 
described  as  "  darkness."  (See  Matt.  iv.  16 ;  Luke  i. 
79.)  This  very  passage  is  quoted  a  few  years  later  by 
St?  Clement  of  Rome  (chap,  xxxvi.),  as  applying  to 
himself  among  others,  and  Dr.  Lightfoot  has  clearly 
established  that  St.  Clement  was  a  Jew. 

(io)  Which  in  time  past  were  not  a  people. — 
Here  at  last,  say  some,  we  have  a  distinct  proof  that 
the  Epistle  was  written  to  the  Gentiles  only.  or.  at 
least,  to  churches  which  contained  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  Jews.  Such,  however,  is  by  no  means  the 
case  ;  in  fact,  the  opposite.  We  have  here  an  empha- 
sised adaptation  of  Hos.  ii.  23,  "  And  I  will  have 
mercy  upon  Lo-ruhaniah.  and  I  will  say  to  Lo-ainini, 
'  Thou  art  AinnnV  i.e.,  My  people."  N  ow  who  were 
Lo-ruhamah  and  Lo-ammi  ?  Types  of  Israel  left  un- 
pitied,  and  rejected  from  their  covenant  with  God. 
And  this  unpitied  and  rejected  Israel,  after  being 
"  scattered,"  or  sown,  all  over  the  earth,  was  to  l>e 
restored  again  to  favour,  together  with  the  increment 
of  the  Gentiles  who  joined  it  as  the  result  of  the 
"  sowing."  St.  Peter  means,  then,  that  in  his  Hebrew 
readers  and  the  brethren  from  among  the  Gentiles, 
who  by  the  gospel  of  St.  Paul  had  adhered  to  them, 
this  promise  given  by  Hosea  had  found  its  fulfilment. 
But,  as  usual,  the  quotation  demands  a  more  searching 
scrutiny  of  the  context  from  which  it  is  taken.  The 
name  Diaspoi-a,  or  Dispersion,  by  which  St.  Peter,  in 
chap.  i.  1,  designates  those  to  whom  he  writes,  was 
applied  to  themselves  by  the  Jews  in  direct  allusion 
(as  seems  probable)  to  the  name  Jezreel.  or  God  vill 
scatter,  in  Hos.  i.  4.  Now  mark  that  St.  Peter  does 
not  say  "  which  in  time  past  were  not  God's  people," 
but  "  were  not  a  people."  This  was  the  effect  of  the 
dispersion,  or  "  scattering."  Though  each  Jew  of  the 
dispersion  retained,  and  still  retains,  in  isolation, 
his  national  characteristics  and  aspirations,  yet  their 
unity — that  which  made  them  a  "people" — was,  and 
is,  for  the  time  broken.  The  Hebrews  had  not  only 
ceased  to  be  in  covenant  as  "  God's  peopk,"  but  had 
ceased  to  be  "  a  people  "  at  all.  But  in  Christ,  that 
very  "scattering"  becomes  a  "sowing"  (Hos.  ii.  ii:?  . 
for  the  name' Jezreel  means  both  equally :  their  very  dis- 
persion becomes  the  means  of  their  multiplication  by 
union  with  the  Gentiles  in  Christ,  and  thus  spiritually 
they  recover  the  lost  unity,  and  become  once  more  a 
solid  and  well-governed  confederation,  i.e.,  "a  people."* 
and  that  "  the  people  of  God."  (See  John  xi.  52.  and 
Dr.  Pusey's  notes  on  Hosea.)  It  is  a  mistake  to  take 
St.  Paul's  quotation  of  this  passage  in  Rom.  ix.  it!,  as 
if  it  referred  solely  to  the  Gentiles ;  for  he  expressly 
affirms  that  the  title  "  My  people  "  belongs  to  neither 
section  exclusively,  but  to  both  in  reunion — "  us  whom 
He  called,  not  only  of  the  Jews,  but  also  of  the 
Gentiles." 
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Exhortation  to  Vigilance 


I. 


people  of  God:  which  had  not  ob- 
tained mercy,  but  now  have  obtained 
mercy. 

W  Dearly  beloved,  I  beseech  you  as 
strangers'1  and  pilgrims,  abstain  from 


PETER,  II. 

fleshly  lusts,    which 


b  Rom.  7. 
Jas.  4.  l. 


«  cii.  i.  it. 

1  Or,  irli, niii. 


<md  Purity 

war  «hu|.    H    n 


against  the  soul ;*<•*'  having  -  ~  The  »• 
your  conrerattioa  honest  tSi»  *i£i," 
among  thr  (i.-ntilrs :  that,  PwttjoOET 
whereas1    they   speak    against  joa  u 


PrudentiaIi;  Rules  of  Conduct  in  Yiew  of 
the  Hostile  Attitude  of  the  Heathen. — As 
slanders  against  the  Christian  name  are  rife,  and  bring- 
ing' practical  persecution  on  the  Church,  they  are  ex- 
horted to  extreme  care  about  their  conduct,  especially 
in  regard  (1)  to  purity,  and  (2)  to  due  subordination, 
whether  as  subjects  to  the  officers  of  state,  or  as  slaves 
to  their  masters,  or  as  wives  to  their  husbands  (chaps. 
,ii.  11— iii.  12.) 

U1)  Dearly  beloved.—"  Affectionate  and  pressing 
exhortation,"  says  Bergcl.  "  That  which  is  known  to 
come  from  love,"  says  Leighton,  "  cannot  readily  but 
be  so  received  too,  and  it  is  thus  expressed  for  that 
very  purpose,  that  the  request  may  be  the  more  wel- 
come. Beloved,  it  is  the  advice  of  a  friend,  one  that 
truly  loves  you,  and  aims  at  nothing  but  your  good ;  it 
is  because  I  love  you  that  I  intreat  you,  and  intreat  you, 
as  you  love  yourselves,  to  abstain  from  fleshly  lusts." 

As  strangers  and  pilgrims.— The  exhortation 
will  be  felt  with  the  more  force  if  we  turn  to  the  Psalm 
from  winch  St.  Peter  draws  the  phrase  (Ps.  xxxix.  12, 
LXX.).  The  words,  especially  when  compared  with 
that  Psalm,  prepare  for  the  description  of  distress 
which  is  to  follow.  (Comp.  also  Ps.  cxix.  19.)  The 
word  "pilgrim"  (which  comes  to  us  through  the  French 
form  pelerin,  from  the  Latin  peregrinus)  does  not 
originally,  or  in  this  place,  mean  one  on  a  pilgrimage. 
It  implies  no  journeying,  but  simply  residence  in  a 
foreign  country.  Here  it  represents  the  same  Greek 
word  which  is  rendered  "  strangers  "  in  chap.  i.  1,  but 
is  used  in  a  metaphorical  and  not  literal  sense.  Though 
no  longer  "  scattered,"  but  gathered  mercifully  once 
more  into  "  a  people,"  they  were  still  far  from  home — 
unprotected  residents  in  an  alien  and  hostile  world, 
which  scrutinised  their  conduct  and  was  anxious  for 
an  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  them. 

Abstain  from  fleshly  lusts.— First  prudential 
rule.  Although  all  bad  desires  might  be  described  as 
fleshly,  the  word  seems  here  to  mean  what  we  usually 
understand  by  it,  the  lusts  which  lead  to  drunkenness, 
gluttony,  and  uncleanness.  And  though  such  sins 
are  usually  characteristic  of  the  Gentile,  not  of  the 
Jew,  yet  see  our  Note  on  chap.  i.  14.  Jews  were  not 
impeccable  in  such  matters,  and  here  the  Apostle  has 
a  special  reason  for  insisting  on  the  observance  of  the 
seventh  commandment.  It  may  even  be  said  that  his 
mode  of  insistence  recognises  that  his  readers  usually 
do  observe  it.  He  appeals  to  them  as  "  Israelites  from 
home"  to  be  on  their  guard  in  such  matters,  as  Leonidas 
might  exhort  Spartans  going  into  battle  not  to  flinch, 
or  Nelson  tell  English  sailors  that  "  England  expects 
every  man  to  do  his  duty."  There  was  special  reason 
for  these  Hebrew  Christians  to  be  more  than  ever 
vigilant,  because  (see  Note  on  next  verse)  of  the 
calumnies  which  the  heathen  were  beginning  to  cir- 
culate about  the  Christians. 

Which  war  against  the  soul.— This  clause  is  no 
specifying  of  the  particular  fleshly  lusts  to  be  guarded 
against,  as  though  there  were  some  of  them  which  did 
not  war  against  the  soul ;  but  it  is  a  description  of 
the  way  in  which  all  fleshly  lusts  alike  act.  It  means 
not  merely  a  general  antagonism    between   soul  and 


i«n  of 

U  ih. 


body,  but  that  the  hints  are  on  active  i 
in  a  definite  campaign  against  tin-  immortal 
the  man.     St.  Peter  has  probably   forgot*** 
moment  his   metaphor  of    Strang.*!-*  and    aojc_ 
and  we  are   not   to  put   the  two  thing*  together 

closely,  as  though  tli.ir  po-.it  i f     -ranger*  madejad 

them  more  liable  to  0m  attack  of  the  hostile  btata 
'"  Abstain  "  cannot  mean  merely  -  lie  on  yoor  gaard 
against."     It  runs  rather  thus 

are  dwelling  as  sojourners  in  tin-  midst  rif  jiahHM 
Gentile  foreigners,  and  must,  therefor.-.  \»-  |«rtimlarh 
observant  of  moral  conduct  ;  for  though  I  know  thai 
you  usually  are  so,  yet  the  fleshly  appetites  are  artfaraty 
engaged  against  your  soul  all  the  time;  aad  if  jron. 
should  in  any  degree  let  them  get  the  better  of  jroa. 
the  heathen  neighbours  will  at  once  take  advantage  of 
yon."  As  the  expression  might  have  been  drawn 
equally  well  from  St.  Paul  or  from  Kt.  .iam<- 
perhaps  the  easiest  thing  to  supjiowc  that  ilikr*  the 
metaphors  of  building  or  of  giving  milk>  it  wa»  |»rt  <>f 
the  common  property  of  Christians,  and  not  eonseiaaely 
traceable  to  any  originator. 

(12)  Conversation.— A  favourite  word  with  8t. 
Peter,  occurring  (substantive  and  verb)  wren  times  ia 
this  Epistle,  and  thrice  in  the  -.•eond— i.r,,  aa  often  a* 
in  all  the  other  New  Testament  writing*  put  together 
It  means  the  visible  conduct  of  the  daily  walk  in  life 
This,  as  among  Gentiles — i.e..  heathen  (the 
synonymous,  though  St.  Paid  generally  aaya 
without"  when  he  means  heathen  aa 
Christian) — is  to  be  '-honest.''  We  hate  no  word 
adequate  to  represent  this  charming  adject 
rendered  "good"  immediately  below  and  in  John  »  11 
("  the  Good  Shepherd "),  "  worthy  "  in  James  ti  ' 
"  goodly  "  in  Luke  xxi.  5.  But  it  i»  the  ordinary  Oreeh 
word  for  "beautiful."  and  implies  the  att  ratlin— ss  of 
the  sight,  the  satisfaction  afforded  by  an  approach  to 
ideal  excellence. 

That  whereas.— The  marginal    mdw   hj 
literal,  and  in   sense  j>erhai>H  preferable.  "  w"f**** 
It   means  that   the  very  fa<-t  of  the   heathen   ha™»* 
slandered  them  will  make  their  testimony  "m  the  day 
of  visitation "  all  the   more  striking,  aa (by  way  < 
illustration)  the  doubts  of  St.  Tkoinns  tend  to  "tfce 
more  confirmation  of    the   faith.      So  ■««•>-  "    ' 
"wherein  thou  judge.st  another,  thoa  iWJM^J  *"£ 
self;"  or  Heb.  li.  18  I  lit.  .  ■  unrein  He  Himself  hath 
suffered,  being  tempt-  ...  , 

They  speak   against  you  aa  ertiaocr 
significant  phrase.      St.   Peter  averts  dirt.netlylhaj 
calumnies  were   really  rife,  abont  some  P?*™" J* 
the  Christian  morality,  at  the  time  that  IMaBJIM 
written      It  is  a  mark  of  a  late  date,  far  at  **•■• 
Christians  had  not  attracted  ™ffick«l [?***£  fjg 


to  be  talked  of  either  in  pnu*c  or  blame  _ 
at  first  regarded  them  aa  merely  a  Jewish  arc! iMim 
xviii  15;  xxv.  18-20..  and  a*  each  they  rerrfw* 
from  the  Ifc.man  Government  .  contqyffta-.  WW; 
tion.  The  first  state  recognition  of  tW«»lr  IJJ 
separate  religion,  with  charactensties  rf  Hs  own. •»• 
tTp^/l,,  0/  Xerointoj**"  > 
happens  that  we  have  almost  «««"■£ 
document*  which  bnng  ont  the  form* 
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An  Exhortation  to  Evildoers. 


I.   PETER,   II. 


Submission  to  A  uthority. 


evildoers,"  they  may  by  your  good 
works,  which  they  shall  behold,  glorify 
God 4  in  the  day  of  visitation.  <13>  Submit 
yourselves  to  every  ordinance  of  man  for 


a  ch.  3. 16. 

c  Itom.  13.  1. 


b  Matt.  5.  16. 


1  the  Lord's  sake  : c  whether  it  be  to  the 
king,    as    supreme ;   <w)  or 
unto    governors,    as    unto 
them  that  are  sent  by  him 


Subjection 
authority. 


to 


Suetonius,  in  his  life  of  Nero  (chap.  16),  calls  the 
Christians  by  the  very  name  St.  Peter  uses,  "  the 
Christians,  a  kind  of  men  of  a  new  and  malefic 
superstition."  Only  about  forty  years  later,  we  have 
Pliny's  famous  letter  to  Trajan,  written  actually  from 
the  country  in  which  St.  Peter's  correspondents  lived, 
and  referring  to  some  of  the  very  persons,  (probably) 
who  received  the  Epistle  as  having  apostatised  at  the 
time  of  the  persecution  under  Nero;  in  which  letter 
Pliny  asks  whether  it  is  the  profession  of  being  a 
Christian  which  is  itself  to  be  punished,  or  "  the  crimes 
which  attach  to  that  profession  ! "  The  Apologists  of 
the  second  century  are  full  of  refutations  of  the  lies 
current  about  the  immorality  of  the  Christian  assem- 
blies. The  Christians  were  a  secret  society,  and  held 
their  meetings  before  daylight ;  and  the  heathen,  partly 
from  natural  suspicion,  partly  from  consciousness  of 
what  passed  in  their  own  secret  religious  festivals, 
imagined  all  kinds  of  horrors  in  connection  with  our 
mysteries.  From  what  transpired  about  the  Lord's 
Supper,  they  believed  that  the  Christians  used  to  kill 
children  and  drink  their  blood  and  eat  their  flesh. 
Here,  however,  the  context  points  to  a  different  scandal. 
They  are  warned  against  the  fleshly  lusts,  in  order  that 
the  heathen  may  find  that  the  Christians'  great  glory 
lies  in  the  very  point  wherein  they  are  slandered. 
"  Evildoers,"  therefore,  must  mean  chiefly  offences  on 
that  score.  It  is  historically  certain  that  such  charges 
against  Christian  purity  were  extremely  common.  Even 
as  late  as  the  persecution  under  Maximin  II.,  in  the 

Jrear  312,  it  was  reported  that  these  meetings  before 
ight  were  a  school  for  the  vilest  of  arts. 

By  your  good  works  which  they  shall 
behold. — More  literally,  they  may,  in  consequence  of 
your  beautiful  works,  being  eye-witnesses  thereof. — The 
"  good  works  "  are  not  what  are  commonly  so  called — 
i.e.,  acts  of  benevolence,  &c.  Rather,  their  "  works  "  are 
contrasted  with  the  current  report,  and  mean  scarcely 
more  than  the  "  conversation  "  mentioned  already.  The 
present  passage  is,  no  doubt,  a  reminiscence  of  Matt. 
v.  16,  where  the  word  has  the  same  force. 

Glorify  God  in  the  day  of  visitation.— This 
"  glorification  "  of  God  will  be  like  that  of  Achan  in 
the  book  of  Joshua  (chap.  vii.  19),  an  acknowledg- 
ment how  far  they  had  been  from  the  glorious  truth. 
Some  commentators  understand  the  day  of  visitation 
to  mean  the  day  when  the  heathen  themselves  come 
really  to  look  into  the  matter.  This  is  possible ;  and  it 
came  true  when  Pliny  tortured  the  Christian  deaconesses 
and  acquitted  the  poor  fanatics,  as  he  thought  them, 
of  all  immoral  practices.  But  from  the  ordinary  use 
of  the  words,  it  would  more  naturally  mean  the  day 
when  God  visits.  And  this  will  not  mean  only  the 
great  last  day,  but  on  whatever  occasion  God  brings 
matters  to  a  crisis.  The  visitation  is  a  visitation  of 
the  Christians  and  the  heathen  alike,  and  it  brings 
both  grace  and  vengeance,  according  as  men  choose  to 
receive  it.     (See  Luke  xix.  44,  and  comp.  Luke  i.  78.) 

(13)  To  every  ordinance  of  man.— Second  pru- 
dential rule,  subordination.  Literally,  to  every  human 
creation,  i.e.,  to  every  office  or  authority  which  men 
have  established.  It  is  not  only  to  ordinances  of 
directly  Divine  institution  that  we  are  to  submit. 
Mind  that  he  does  not  say  we  are  to  submit  to  every 
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law  that  men  may  pass.  This  passage  is  most  directlv 
modelled  on  Rom.  xiii.  1,  et  seq.,  where  the  reason 
assigned  for  submission  is  the  same  as  that  in  John 
xix.  11,  viz.,  that  ultimately  the  authority  proceeds 
from  God  Himself.  Here,  however,  the  thought  is 
quite  different.  They  are  to  submit,  but  not  because  of 
the  original  source  from  which  the  authority  flows,  but 
because  of  the  practical  consequences  of  not  submitting. 
It  must  be  done  "for  the  Lord's"  (i.e.,  Jesus  Chi 
"  sake,"  i.e.,  in  order  not  to  bring  discredit  upon  His 
teaching,  and  persecution  upon  His  Church.  This 
difference  of  treatment,  in  the  midst  of  so  much  resem- 
blance, shows  that  at  the  date  of  St.  Peter's  letter  there 
was  much  more  immediate  cause  for  laying  stress  on 
political  subordination.  St.  Paul,  writing  to  the  Roman 
Church,  urges  submission  to  Claudius,  because  the 
Roman  Jews  (among  whom  the  Christians  were 
reckoned)  were  often  in  trouble  and  expelled  from  the 
city  of  Rome  (Acts  xviii.  2) ;  St.  Peter,  writing  in  all 
probability  from  the  Roman  Church,  urges  submission 
to  Nero  and  the  provincial  governors  because  "igno- 
rant and  foolish  men  "  were  beginning  to  misrepresent 
the  Christian  Church  as  a  kind  of  Internationalist  or 
Socialist  conspiracy. 

The  king,  as  supreme.— First  division  of  second 
prudential  rule :  subordination  political.  Of  course  it 
means  the  emperor.  The  name  "  king,"  though  detested 
in  Latin,  was  used  without  scruple  by  the  provincial 
Greeks  to  express  the  sovereignty  of  the  Caesars. 
When  he  is  described  here  as  "  supreme,"  it  is  not  in- 
tended (as  our  English  version  would  convey)  to 
contrast  his  supreme  power  with  the  inferior  power  of 
the  "  governors ; "  the  word  is  only  the  same  whicli  is 
rendered  "  higher  "  in  Rom.  xiii.  1.  Huther  rightly 
says,  "  The  emperor  was  in  the  Roman  Empire  not 
merely  the  highest,  but  actually  the  only  ruler:  all 
other  magistrates  were  but  the  instruments  by  which 
he  exercised  his  sway."  Of  course  all  Asia  Minor,  to 
which  St.  Peter  was  writing,  was  in  the  Roman  Empire  ; 
the  language  would  have  been  different  had  the  letter 
been  addressed  to,  or  perhaps  had  it  even  been  written 
from,  the  geographical  Babylon. 

(W)  Governors,  as  unto  them  that  are  sent  by 
him.— This  word  will  include  legati,  proconsuls,  pro- 
praetors, procurators,  all  officers  entrusted  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  provinces.  Of  course  the  person  "  by  " 
whom  they  are  here  said  to  be  (from  time  to  time) 
"  sent "  is  Caesar,  not  "  the  Lord."  The  persons  to 
whom  the  letter  is  addressed  would  have  very  little  to 
do  with  Caesar  himself  directly,  their  submission  would 
be  chiefly  shown  to  the  lieutenants.  Yet  how  personal 
was  the  Imperial  government,  even  in  details,  is  shown 
in  Pliny's  letters ;  the  very  letter  before  that  in  which 
he  asks  how  to  deal  with  the  Christians  of  Bithynia 
requests  Trajan's  leave  to  cover  in  an  unhealthy  beck 
in  the  town  of  Amastris. 

For  the  punishment  of  evildoers.— St.  Poter 
credits  Roman  imperialism  (rightly  in  the  main)  with 
having  as  its  aim  the  promotion  of  moral  behaviour 
among  its  subjects.  The  word  for  "  punishment  "  is 
that  which  is  translated  "vengeance"  in  2  Thaw 
and  implies  forcing  the  malefactors  to  make  satisfac- 
tion to  those  whom  they  had  wronged,  the  "  avenger  " 
being,  of  course,  quite  disinterested.     The   "  praise " 


Tlie  True  Use  of 


I.   PETEE,  II. 


for  the  punishment  of  evildoers,  and  for 
the  praise  of  them  that  do  well.  (15)  For 
so  is  the  will  of  God,  that  with  well  doing 
ye  may  put  to  silence  the  ignorance  of 


ChruUm  Liken, 


1  Gr.  having. 
a  Gal.  5.  13. 

2  Or,  Esteem. 


foolish  men :  <»«>  as  free,  and  not  using " 
your  liberty  for  a  clok.-ofn 
but  as  the  servants  of  I .  Honour' 

all  men.    Love  the  brotherhood.     Fear 


which  here,  as  in  Rom.  xiii.  3,  is  said  to  have  been 
bestowed  by  the  government  on  welldoers,  must  mean 
the  solid  praise  of  preferments,  which  is  hardly  so 
marked  a  feature  of  government  as  the  foregoing.  Be 
it  observed  that  neither  St.  Peter  nor  St.  Paul  lay 
down  any  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  complete  obedience. 
They  refuse  to  contemplate,  at  least  to  formulate,  the 
occasions  when  disobedience  may  be  necessary.  Obe- 
dience is  the  first  thing  to  learn,  and  when  they  have 
learnt  it,  they  will  know  of  themselves  when  to  disobey. 
St.  Peter  himself  stands  to  all  time  as  the  type  of 
magnificent  disobedience  (Acts  iv.  19). 

(15)  For  so  is  the  will  of  God.— This  refers  to  the 
command  contained  in  the  last  two  verses,  which  then 
is  further  explained  by  the  clause  which  follows,  "  that 
with  well-doing."  See  a  very  similar  construction  in 
1  Thess.  iv.  3.  The  "  well-doing  "  of  this  and  the  last 
verse  bears  the  most  general  sense  of  good  conduct,  not 
the  special  sense  noticed  on  the  "  fair  works "  and 
"  fair  life  "  of  verse  12. 

Put  to  silence  the  ignorance  of  foolish  men. 
— A  very  contemptuous  expression,  the  word  for  li  put 
to  silence  "  being  the  same  as  in  1  Cor.  ix.  9 ;  1  Tim. 
v.  18,  to  "muzzle"  or  "  gag,"  implying  that  there  is 
something  of  the  animal  about  these  "foolish  men." 
The  same  contempt  appears  in  each  word  of  the 
clause,  even  down  to  "  men,"  which  might  be  rendered 
"  people  "  or  "  creatures."  The  word  for  "  ignorance  " 
implies  a  stolid  and  wilful  ignorance,  and  is  so  used  by 
heathen  authors,  as  well  as  very  markedly  in  the  only 
other  place  in  the  New  Testament,  1  Cor.  xv.  34. 
"Foolish,"  too,  contains  moral  reprobation,  Luke  xi. 
40 ;  xii.  20 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  36,  suggesting  thoughtlessness 
rather  than  senselessness.  The  definite  article  is  also  used 
in  the  Greek  (as  in  2  Thess.  iii.  2),  and  again  seems  to 
indicate  that  St.  Peter  had  some  particular  enemies  in 
view  who  had  brought  the  charges.  This  accusation 
was  evidently  one  of  a  political  nature;  and,  indeed, 
history  shows  us  that  the  hostility  of  the  empire  to  the 
faith  was  entirely  based  on  the  corporate  nature  of 
the  Christian  religion.  They  would  not  have  minded 
the  cultus,  but  they  could  not  tolerate  the  Church. 
Pliny  distinctly  says  iu  his  letter  to  Trajan,  that  it  was 
in  consequence  of  Trajan's  issuing  an  order  against 
hetoeriai  or  societies,  that  he  was  led  to  contend  with 
the  Christians  in  Bithynia. 

(16)  As  free.— This  points  at  once  to  what  was  the  gist 
of  the  accusation.  The  Christian  took  up  a  position  of 
complete  independence  within,  and  professed  himself  in 
a  certain  sense  to  be  above  the  laws,  by  virtue  of  being 
a  member  of  Christ's  kingdom.  This  position  of  inde- 
pendence the  heathen  state  resented,  and  looked  upon 
the  Christian  Church  as  a  dangerous  organisation. 
Here,  therefore,  St.  Peter  both  insists  upon,  and  defines 
that  independent  position.  "  This  the  Apostle  adds," 
says  Leighton,  "  lest  any  should  so  far  mistake  the 
nature  of  their  Christian  liberty  as  to  dream  of  an 
exemption  from  obedience  either  to  God  or  to  man 
for  His  sake,  and  according  to  His  appointment.  Their 
freedom  he  grants,  but  would  have  them  understand 
aright  what  it  is."  . 

And  not  using— The  word  " as "  in  the  Greek 
attaches  better  to  the  participle  instead  of  to  the  word 


cloke,  so  that  the  Matem  will  run.  A./rmil*,* 
men  who  are  really  free),  and  not  a*  using  frmdom  for 
a  curtain  of  vice.  In  this  wnv  th..  true  and  the  faW 
freedom  are  more  forcibly  rout  ranted. 

For  a  cloke  of  maliciousnoss.-The  ancoanm 

word  here  used  means  any  kind  of  rovrriiijr.  I.ut  not  (a 

the  sense  of  a  garment,  so  that  we  moat  not  tosh*  on 

the  metaphor  of  the  word  "  clok  -IWT  Qmfc 

word  is  used  in  Ex.   xxvi.    H  to  express  the  noon! 

covering  of  the  tabernacle   there  mei 

uppermost,    outermost    covering.       (iritnm    uaotea  a 

fragment  of  the  comic   poet  Menander,  "  Wealth  b 

a  covering  of  many  a  bad  thing :  "  this  hi-lps  ua  to  •*• 

that  what  St.  Peter  means  is  not  ordinary   hvpoerisy. 

The  man  does  not  profess  to  In-  Im-u.t  than  be  ».  bat 

loudly  asserts  that  tie  is  not  a  slaw.     M-n  admire  such 

freedom  of  speech,  and  excuse  his  rices  just  becum  of 

their  openness. 

But  as  the  servants  of  God.— Such  freedom  i« 

|  has  been  mentioned  is  no  freedom.     It  is  moral  slavery. 

:  The  only  true  freedom  lies  in   being  ■  ~r\aut*  ■  (or 

rather   slaves)   "of   God,"  whose   will   it   is   that   job 

should  be  good  subjects  (verses  13  ami    li  .     For  a 

slightly  different  turn  of  thought,  see  Gal.  v.  ! 

(!7)  Honour  all  men.— "  These  words  have  Terr 

I  briefly,  and  yet  not  obscured  by  briefness,  but  withal 

i   very  plainly,  the  sum  of  our  duty  towards  God  and 

!   men ;  to  men,  both  in  general,  honour  all  men.  and  in 

I   special  relations,  in  their  Christian  or  religious  relations, 

love   the   brotherhood ;    and   in  a  chief  civil  rrf 

honour  the  king.     And  our  whole  duty  to  God, 

prised  under  the  name  of  His  fear,  is  set  in  the 

betwixt  these,  as  the  common  spring  of  all  duty  to  men. 

and  of  all  due  observance  of  it,  and  the  sovereign  ml* 

by  which  it  is  to  be  regulated"  (LeightonL    St.  Paul 

had  said  that  this  honour  was  to  lie  paid  to  those  to 

whom  it  was  due;  St.  Peter  says  that  this  includes  all 

men ;  there  is  not  one  who  can  be  entirely  despised,  not 

one  who  has  quite  lost  the  likeness  of  Christ ;  Jew*  sre 

not  at  liberty  to  despise  even  the  idolatrous  Gentiles. 

Love  the  brotherhood.— See  chap.  r.5*.  an 
on  chap.  i.  22.  The  brotherhood  mean*,  of  rounw.  all 
Christian  men,  who  mv^ti. -ally  even  now  that  theCharrh 
is  divided,  but  then  actually)  formed  a  single  confra- 
ternity. "All  men,"  Christian  or  heathen,  sre  to  ha 
"  honoured,"  but  there  is  a  special  sense  in  which  lor* 
is  only  possible  between  fellow-Christiana.  For  tha 
converse  proposition,  see  Matt.  \ 

Fear  God.— This  enforces  rererenee  for  every  Isw 
and  ordinance  of  God.  and  therefore  aerres  t. 
introduce  the  next  precept.     RebeUion  agafaia*  Ifaw  js 
rebellion  against  God  (Bom.  xiii.  2.    BengH  compares 

Prov.  xxiv.  J 1  - .    „ 

Honour  the  king.-This  k  the  chmex    ****»»?• 
the  foregoing  commands  have 
the  purpose   of   bringing   out    ,m*J***"ia^ 
This  was  the  point  on  which  the  Christian 
assailed,  and  the   putting  the  readers  II 
catechism  (as    it  were)  of   duties 


awakes  their  conscience  to  receive  this  P»g*'    [*J 
13—16  have   insisted  on  the  duty  rf  pomjssj  I 
mission,  and  then  the  writer  i 
for  a  final  thrust : 


t-J 
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Servants  to  be  obedient. 
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Suffering  wrongfully. 


God.  Honour  the  king.  <18)  Servants, 
be  subject  to  your  masters  with  all  fear;a 
not  only  to  the  good  and  gentle,  but 
also  to  the  froward.  <19)  For  this  is 
thankworthy,  if  a  man  for  conscience 


toward  God  endure  grief,  suffering 
wrongfully.  I20*  For  what  glory  is  it,  if, 
when  ye  be  buffeted  for  your  faults,  ye 
shall  take  it  patiently  ?  but  if,  when  ye 
do  well,  and  suffer  for   it,  ye  take  it 


reverence ;  as  to  the  Christians,  love ;  as  to  God,  fear- 
so  to  the  emperor  you  must  pay  constant  reverence."' 
It  is  hardly  right  to  say  with  Bengel  that  this 
paragraph  is  specially  written  because  of  the  usual 
disaffection  of  Jews  towards  the  Roman  government ; 
rather  it  is  called  for  (like  the  warning  of  verses  11, 12), 
not  by  any  special  temptation  within  them,  but  by  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  time,  i.e.,  the  calumnies 
that  were  afloat  against  Christians. 

(18)  Servants— Second  division  of  the  second  pru- 
dential rule :  subordination  social.  This  word  is  not  the 
same  as  is  used  by  St.  Paul — e.g.,  Eph.  vi.  5  ;  Col.  iii. 
22 — but  is  used  only  besides  in  Luke  xvi.  13  ;  Acts  x.  7  ; 
Rom.  xiv.  4.  It  brings  forward  the  family  or  household 
relation  of  servant  or  slave  to  master,  and  not  (as  does 
the  common  word  used  in  verse  16)  the  mere  fact  of 
ownership.  We  need  not  be  surprised  at  directions  for 
household  servants,  or  slaves,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
Jewish  Christians,  for  there  were  large  numbers  of 
Hebrews  *  in  this  position  both  now  and  later ;  St. 
Clement,  for  example,  was  probably  both. 

Be  subject. — Rather,  being  subject,  or  submitting 
yourselves.  The  participle  joins  this  clause  loosely  to 
the  "submit  yourselves"  of  verse  13,  where  the  word 
is  the  same.     (Comp.  chap.  iii.  1.) 

With  all  fear. — "All"  implies  everything  which 
goes  to  make  up  true  fear,  every  kind  of  fear  ;  and  the 
"  fear  "  (as  when  we  speak  of  the  fear  of  God)  is  not 
intended  to  mean  any  unmanly  cowardice,  dread  of 
punishment,  or  such  terror  as  is  involved  in  having 
secrets  which  one  dreads  to  have  divulged.  One  com- 
mentator well  defines  it  as  "  the  shrinking  from  trans- 
gressing the  master's  will,  based  on  the  consciousness 
of  one's  own  inferiority." 

Masters. — This  is  the  word  which  properly  cor- 
responds to  the  word  by  which  the  "  servants "  are 
described,  not  merely  "  owners,"  as  in  Eph.  vi.  5 ; 
Col.  iii.  22. 

The  froward. — Literally,  the  crooked.  Its  meaning 
is  made  clear  by  the  contrasted  adjectives,  "  good,"  i.e., 
kindly,  considerate ;  and  "gentle,"  or,  rather,  reason- 
able, not  disposed  to  take  too  stern  a  view  of  matters. 
A  "  froward "  master,  then,  is  one  with  a  warped 
nature,  who  is  unreasonably  exacting,  capricious,  and 
«TOss-grained ;  in  fact,  one  who  will  deal  with  his 
servants  in  the  manner  spoken  of  in  the  following 
verses. 

(19)  F0r  this  is  thankworthy.— "This,"  viz.. 
what  goes  before,  which  is  further  explained  in  what 
follows.  Quite  literally  it  is,  for  this  is  grace,  or  else 
(for,  like  grace  in  French,  the  word  has  the  double 
signification)  this  is  thanks.  The  passage  has  some 
little  importance  in  controversy,  as  some  of  the  older 
Roman  Catholic  divines  pressed  it  into  the  service  of 
the  supererogation  theory.  "  This  is  grace,"  they  said, 
means  "  this  deserves  grace  as  its  reward."  It  is  need- 
less to  point  out  how  shallow  a  view  of  duty  is  implied 
in  the  thought  that  it  was  more  than  duty  to  be  thus 
submissive.  Still  taking  the  first  translation,  others 
would  interpret,  "  this  is  a  mark  of  grace  " — i.e.,  shows 
thai  you  are  Christians  indeed;  or,  "this  is  a  gift  of 
grace  "—i.e.,  a  supernatural  and  heroic  virtue,  such  as 
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must  have  come  from  God,  and  not  from  you."  These 
two  interpretations  make  good  sense  in  themselves,  but 
they  seem  not  to  suit  the  context  ("what  glory  is  it  ") 
quite  so  well  as  our  authorised  rendering,  and  they 
ignore  the  sayings  of  our  Lord,  which  must  certainly 
have  been  in  St.  Peter's  mind,  recorded  in  Luke  vi. 
27 — 35,  especially  verses  32 — 34,  and  again  in  Luke 
xvii.  9.  The  thought  is  that  where  duty  is  both 
obvious  and  easy  (as  is  the  case  with  good  inasi 
people  do  not  lavish  gratitude  for  the  performance  of 
it.  The  best  of  masters  hardly  feels  grateful  to  the 
best  of  servants  for  doing  his  duty,  though  he  will  be 
grateful  for  the  spirit  and  manner  in  which  it  is  done. 
Here  the  "  thanks  "  are  put  quite  generally,  as  in  the 
first  passage  in  St.  Luke  :  "  this  is  a  matter  for  thanks." 
It  does  not  say  as  yet  who  is  to  pay  the  thanks,  and  we 
may  naturally  conclude  that  the  master  so  served,  and 
all  who  are  cognisant  of  the  service,  are  the  persons 
meant. 

For  conscience  toward  God  endure  grief, 
suffering  wrongfully.— This  does  not  mean  "  if  a 
man  is  afflicted  for  his  religion's  sake."  Rather,  the 
conscience  towards  God,  or,  perhaps,  rather,  conscious- 
ness of  God,  is  thrown  in  to  guard  against  any  false 
theory  that  patience  by  itself  is  a  thankworthy  thing. 
However  unjust  the  man's  treatment  may  be,  and  how- 
ever little  he  may  resent  it  in  act,  it  is  not  thankworthy 
unless  his  resignation  be  grounded  on  consciousness  of 
God's  presence.  A  resignation  which  comes  from  stolid 
want  of  feeling,  or  stoical  fatalism,  or  from  the  sense 
that  it  is  no  good  to  seek  redress — such  resignation  is 
sinfully  defective.  The  two  necessary  qualifications, 
before  patience  can  become  in  any  sense  meritorious, 
are  (1)  that  the  suffering  should  be  undeserved .  2 
that  the  man  should  recognise  in  it  the  hand  of  God. 

(20)  For  what  glory  is  it. — A  poetical  and  pagan  - 
sounding  word,  not  elsewhere  found  in  the  New 
Testament ;  in  the  Old  Testament  it  corresponds  to  the 
word  "fame,"  in  Job  xxviii.  22.  The  sense  may  be 
said  to  be  slightly  humorous.  "  If  you  make  a  blunder  " 
(such  is  the  meaning  of  "  fault  "  here — it  might  include 
such  things  as  the  breaking  of  dishes),  "  and  receive  a 
buffet  for  it "  (or  a  box  on  the  ear — a  common  punish- 
ment of  slaves  for  trifling  faults),  "and  bear  it  with 
fortitude"  (the  meekness  of  patience  has  no  place  in  the 
word),  "  do  you  expect  to  be  made  the  subject  of  an  heroic 
or  dithyrambic  poem,  to  have  your  name  resounded 
through  the  world  and  immortalised  among  posterity  P  " 
The  "  for  "  at  the  beginning  of  the  clause  explains  why 
the  writer  added  "  suffering  wrongfully  "  at  the  end  of 
the  last. 

When  ye  do  well,  and  suffer  for  it.— It  is  a 
pity  that  the  translators  have  limited  St.  Peter's 
meaning  by  the  insertion  of  the  last  two  words.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  understand  the  suffering  to  be  directly 
provoked  by  the  well-doing.  It  would  have  done  just 
as  well  to  say,  "  when  ye  do  well,  and  yet  are  ill-treated." 
The  "  froward  "  master  makes  his  servants  suffer  without 
thinking  what  he  makes  them  suffer  for. 

This  is  acceptable  with  God.— Timidity  about 
St.  Peter's  theology  has  caused  a  difference  between 
the   rendering  of  the  same  word  in   two   consecutive 
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patiently,  this  is  acceptable1  with  God, 
(2i)  For  even  hereunto  were  ye  called: 
because  Christ  also  suffered  for  us,3 
leaving  us  an  example,  that  ye  should 
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verses.  It  should  be  translated  "  thankworthy  "  here 
as  well  as  above,  and  must  be  taken  in  precisely  the 
same  sense.  Observe  that  the  Apostle  does  not  con- 
tinue, "  this  is  glory,"  as  we  might  have  expected ;  a 
Christian  is  not  supposed  to  care  for  such  trash  as 
fame.  But  a  Christian  may  well  care  to  win  the 
thanks  of  God  !  And  such  endurance  of  griefs  for 
God's  sake  is  now  distinctly  said  to  be  "  thankworthy 
with  God" — i.e.,  from  God's  point  of  view.  See 
2  Thess.  i.  6,  where,  as  here,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
moral  law  is  identical  for  God  and  for  us,  and  that  His 
principles  and  impulses  of  action  are  the  same  as  those 
which  He  has  implanted  in  us.  "  He  will  thank  a  man 
for  it,"  says  Archbishop  Leighton,  not  a  divine  to 
favour  the  doctrine  of  human  merit,  but  too  honest  a 
scholar  to  shrink  from  the  meaning  of  words.  Many 
things  are  strictly  duty,  and  yet  we  do  not  expect  to 
find  them  done,  and  are  proportionably  grateful  when 
we  see  that  they  are  done.  And  shall  we,  for  the  sake 
of  a  doctrinal  thesis  like  that,  "  that  man  can  deserve 
nothing  at  the  hand  of  God,"  deny  to  God  the  pos- 
sibility of  enjoying  one  of  the  happiest  exercises  of 
love,  the  sense  of  gratitude  ? 

(2i)  For  even  hereunto  were  ye  called.— 
Namely,  to  the  combination  of  suffering  and  well- 
doing To  this  they  "were  called"  by  the  Gospel 
which  St.  Paul  had  preached  to  them ;  it  ought  not  to 
be  a  surprise  to  them  when  it  comes.  (See  chap.  iv.  12.) 
It  was  a  special  point  in  St,  Paul's  preaching  to  fore- 
warn fairly  of  the  tribulations  attending  all  who 
wished  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  God.  Comp.  1  Thess. 
iii.  3,  4,  and  Acts  xiv.  22,  which  latter  passage  refers 
to  preaching  in  the  very  homes  of  some  of  the  recipients 
of  this  Epistle.  T 

Because.  —  This  justifies  the  last  assertion,  it 
appeared  on  the  very  face  of  the  gospel  message  that 
we  should  all  (slave  and  freeman  alike)  have  to  do  well, 
and  at  the  same  time  suffer,  because  the  gospel  told  us 
that  it  was  so  with  Him,  the  subject  of  the  gospel. 
Notice  what  a  fine  assumption  lies  in  this  "  because  — 
viz.,  that  Christ's  experience  must  needs  be  that  oi 
every  Christian.  ,  „  „ 

Christ  also  suffered.  -  It  is  to  be  carefully 
observed  again  that  he  does  not  say  "  Jesus  suffered  ; 
the  whole  point  is  that  these  Hebrew  Christians  have 
given  in  their  adhesion  to  a  suffering  Messiah  (bee 
Note  on  chap.  i.  11.)  And  the  true  reading  immediately 
after  is  "  for  you,  leaving  you  an  example,  that  ye 
should  follow  His  steps;"  not,  of  co urse  thaJ  *J- 
Peter  exempts  himself  from  the  need  of  the  atone- 
ment or  the  obligation  of  following  Christ  s  steps,  but 
because  it  is  his  accustomed  style  to  give  a  charge  as 
it  were)  rather  than  to  throw  himself  m  With  those 
whom  he  addresses.  (See  Note  on  chap.  i.  LS.)  Ti 
is  one  important  point  to  be  observed.  Christ  is  sa u 
to  have  suffered  "for  you,"  but  this  does  not  mean  in 
your  stead,"  but  "  on  your  behalf,  for  J^  good 
Christ's  atonement  for  us  is  not  represented  in  this 
passage  as  vicarious.  He  did  not,  «e^to* 
Peter's  teaching,  die  as  a  substi tute  f or  us,  anymore 
than  He  rose  again  as  our  substitute  So  far  as the 
words  themselves  go,  the  death  of  the  Mess  ah  for 
us"  might  have  been  such  a  death  as  that  of  « 
hero  who,  in  the  battle  of  Murgarten,  gathered  the 
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Austrian  spears  like  a  sheaf  into  hi*  own  boson*,  "for  " 

his  fellow-put  riots,  clearing  tli<>  way  fur  them  ««•  follow. 

The  addition  "tor  you  thought  thai  in 

gratitude  we  ought  to  suffer  with,  or  vti>o  tor.  II 

Leaving  us  (you)  an  example.  This  elan** 
seems  added  as  a  kind  of  >  xphuiatUm  of  the  abrupt 
"  because  "  just  before.  "  You  wot  railed  to  KttftV ring . 
I  said,  because  Christ,  too,  suffered ;  for  in  no  anBarlfeg 
He  left  ("as  sonn'thiii:  in  "  la  implied  in 

the  word)  an  example  to  you."  (This  U-t  *  yon  steeds 
very  emphatically  in  tin-  <  Ireek).  The  curious  word  for 
•■  example,"  nowhere  else  used  in  the  Mow 
means  primarily  the  "copy  "  given  to  a  eWU  to  *nl« 
from,  or  a  "  plan  "  suggesied  for  nhnrj  lag  out  in  .Irtail. 
a  sketch  to  be  filled  in.  It  is  used  in  this  literal  sauna 
in  2  Mace.  ii.  28,  29,  and  in  the  metaphorical  wanae  it 
occurs  repeatedly  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  ( !|em<  :,t  in  una 
passage  (chap,  xvi.)  apparently  with  a  remiaiaeeure  nf 
this  place,  for  the  author  has  been  quoting  the  passage 
of  Isaiah  to  which  we  sliall  come  presently,  and  than 
adds.  "  See  then,  beloved  sirs,  what  i*  tls-  copy 
has  been  set  us :  for  if  the  I/ord  wm  so  lowly  - 
what  shall  we  do  who  through  Him  hsrecoi 
the  yoko  of  His  grace  i  "  The  leaving  us  of  this  tomf 
was  one  of  the  benefits  of  His  pasakm  implied  in 
"  suffered  for  you."  , 

Follow  his  steps.— In  all  probability  Bl.  Feter 
used  tho  word  rendered  ••  example  "'  without  any  anw 
of  its  containing  a  metaphor,  or  eiae  it  would >  ■****,£ 
badly  with  the  metaphor  here.    The  wop  1  for  ■  loOam 
is  a  strengthened  form,  and  in  1  Tim.  v    l'i  is  rendi 
"  diligently  follow ;  "  in  verse  24  of  the  «»•*■£ 
ii  is  -  follow  after  "—i.e.  "  d«.g  \     the  only  other  |»u*r«. 
being  Mark  xvi.  20.     It  means  fas  in  1  Tt*L  T.  **» 
rather  "to  follow  np,"  made  sttll  mop-  rind  by  It*, 
addition  of  "His  steps M  (Bom.  » 
St  Peter  could  remeinU'r  the  day  when  fee  a 
to  follow,  and  ho  did  so  literally    Matt.  iv.  »| 
xxi   lit);    hut   the  Pontine  Christian*,  who  hi 
without  having  seen  (chap.  \  ^  iSTlS-l'S! 
Him  tip  "  by  the  footprints  which  He  had  ten. 

(5)  Who  did  no  sin. 
taken  by  fee*  h„t  in  '''  ^-fl^^iH^ 
following.     It  is  not  the  ™^Z£rril^™«^ 
that  is  here  set  as  an  example  before  the    ■■■■■■—» 
His  sinlessness  in  combination  with  M»lh>e^ 
()1.  rilther,  His  ineeknees  undo «"  «"^2JT m  9)  hi 
Peter  again  adapts  the  words  of  Isaiah  <*£££**£ 
hi-  purpose.    The  word  there  was  one  off  vn* 
,eSl:St..Vtersnbstitur; 

fie  had  need  in  verse  20.  "  taatt  -  w^,^~ 
a  fault "  -  suel,  as  honsehold  £™»£~S  ££„, -_ 
fitting  'neither  was  guile  f.mm 1  injrtw  £~^ 
again  referring  to  whet  was  ^J**2ute  aehMi 
,ttv.,ets  of  dishonesty,  and  petty  dje*  Uto^ -an- 
|,1(.nis,.lves  from  punishment.  /^JgJnSeej  ■» 
sl,(.ial  pete*  to  '^fS^iSi  8fP37«he 
„,.„  Israel  i-  ui  that  Jg^y^ffS^nter to  flt  Fee* 
title  of  God'-  servant ,"  •ft^JiS?  »•*•  • 
long  ago  iii  ciinection  with  Ohnsu      t«^ 

Acts  iii.  13.)  reviled.— This  "who ? 

Who,  when  he  was  rejn  *£\^  thomfk 
might  be  rendered  by  »wi 
He  w*«  of  being  hla-efeee  (John  vffl.4^»«a  ■ 
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Christ  bare  our  Sins 
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in  His  own  Body. 


not ;    but   committed  himself 1  to   him 
that  judgeth  righteously:    <24)  who  his 


1  Or,     commuted 
his  cause. 
a  Isa.  53. 11, 12  ; 

Hel).  9.  2a 
2  Or,  to. 


own   self    Dare   our   sins"   in   his   own 
body  on2  the  tree,  that  we,  being  dead 


make  Him  retaliate  upon  His  accusers  by  counter- 
accusations,  true  though  these  might  have  been.  The 
word  here  translated  "  revile  "  is  the  same  which  re- 
appears in  chap.  iii.  9  as  "  railing,"  and  a  sample  of 
what  it  means  is  given  in  John  ix.  28.  The  servants 
would  be  particularly  liable  to  be  thus  abused,  and 
instances  are  not  wanting  in  the  comic  poets  where 
they  lose  their  self-control  under  it,  and  openly  rate 
their  owners  in  return.  The  "  suffering,"  on  the  other 
hand,  implies  actual  bodily  maltreatment,  "  buffeting  " 
{verse  20)  and  the  like,  to  which  the  slaves  could  not 
.answer  directly  by  striking  in  return,  but  would  some- 
times take  their  revenge  by  "  threats  "  of  what  they 
would  do  —  run  away,  or  burn  the  house,  or  poison 
the  food,  or  do  little  acts  of  spite.  Instances  of  our 
Lord's  silence  or  meekness  under  "  reviling  "  may  be 
seen  in  John  vii.  20 ;  viii.  40 ;  Matt.  xii.  24,  as  well  as 
in  the  accounts  of  the  Passion.  Thei'e  are  no  recorded 
•instances,  until  the  last  day  of  His  life,  of  His  "  suffer- 
ing "  in  the  sense  here  intended ;  but  the  tense  of  the 
verbs  "  reviled,"  "  threatened,"  "  committed,"  shows 
that  the  writer  was  not  thinking  exclusively  of  any  one 
occasion,  but  of  our  Lord's  constant  habit,  though 
naturally  there  would  be  uppermost  in  St.  Peter's 
mind  the  hours  while  he  stood  warming  himself  at 
Caiaphas'  fire,  with  the  denial  on  his  lips,  and  saw  the 
Messiah  blindfold  and  buffeted.  He  is  also  thinking 
of  Isa.  liii.  7. 

But  committed  himself.— This  was  His  only 
form  of  revenge.  As  the  Greek  does  not  express  the 
grammatical  object  of  the  verb,  it  is  better  not  to 
supply  one  so  definite  as  "  Himself  "  or  "  His  cause," 
rather,  "  but  would  leave  it  to  Him  that  judgeth  right- 
eously." M.  Renan  (Antichrist,  p.  117)  says  that 
this  passage  "  requires  it  to  be  understood  that  the 
incident  of  Jesus  praying  for  His  murderers  was  not 
known  by  Peter ;  "  and  other  critics  have  held  the  same 
view.  But  (1)  St.  Peter,  as  we  have  said,  is  speaking 
of  what  was  the  constant  habit  of  Jesus,  not  of  what 
He  did  on  the  day  of  His  crucifixion  only.  (2)  The 
word  does  not  necessarily  imply  any  act  or  word  of 
direct  appeal  to  God  to  judge  between  His  murderers 
and  Him;  on  the  contrary,  the  leading  thought  is 
-that  of  "  passing  the  matter  over "  to  God  (comp. 
Rom.  xii.  19),  by  simply  refusing  to  take  any  action  in 
self-defence.  (3)  It  would  have  been  unlike  the  usual 
method  of  the  Epistles  to  make  direct  reference  to  any 
of  the  minor  details  of  our  Lord's  history.  (4)  Such 
a  reference  here  would  be  beyond  the  point,  for  St. 
Peter  said  nothing  in  verse  19  about  praying  for  the 
bad  masters,  and  here  he  is  only  justifying  by  Christ's 
example  the  position  he  had  laid  down  there. 

To  him  that  judgeth  righteously.— God  is 
described  in  the  aspect  which  is  most  reassuring  to 
men  who  are  suffering  unjustly  (2  Thess.  i.  5).  This 
looks  back  to  that  "  consciousness  of  God  "  spoken  of 
in  verse  19.  There  is  a  curious  various  reading  which 
is  adopted  by  the  Vulgate,  though  without  any  solid 
authority,  and  evidently  a  mere  blunder,  the  interpreta- 
tion of  which  we  may  leave  to  those  who  are  committed 
to  it:  "He  gave  Himself  over  to  him  (or,  to  one)  who 
judgeth  unrighteously."  St.  Cyprian  seems  to  have 
understood  it  of  our  Lord's  voluntary  self-surrender  to 
Pilate.  J 

(24)  Who  his  own  self.— This  verse,  like  the 
*  for  you  "  in  verse  21,  is  intended  to  make  the  readers 


feel  the  claims  of  gratitude,  not  to  set  before  them 
another  point  in  which  Christ  was  to  be  imitated. 
But  at  the  same  time  it  serves  to  enforce  still  more 
strongly  the  two  points  already  mentioned — i.e.,  sin- 
lessness  and  suffering.  So  far  was  Christ  from  "  doing 
sins,"  that  He  actually  His  own  self  bore  ours,  and  in 
so  doing  endured  the  extremity  of  anguish  "  in  His  own 
body,"  so  that  He  could  sympathise  with  the  corporal 
chastisements  of  these  poor  servants ;  and  "  on  the 
tree,"  too,  the  wicked  slave's  death. 

Bare  our  sins  ...  on  the  tree.— This  brings  us 
face  to  face  with  a  great  mystery;  and  to  add  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  interpretation,  almost  each  word  is 
capable  of  being  taken  in  several  different  ways.  Most 
modern  scholars  are  agreed  to  reject  "  on  the  tree,"  in 
favour  of  the  marginal  "to,"  the  proper  meaning  of 
the  Greek  preposition,  when  connected  (as  here)  with 
the  accusative,  being  what  is  expressed  in  colloquial 
English  by  the  useful  compound  "on-to  the  tree." 
It  is,  however,  not  obligatory  to  see  motion  consciously 
intended  in  this  preposition  and  accusative  everywhere. 
It  is  used,  for  instance,  Mark  iv.  38,  of  sleeping  on  the 
pillow ;  in  2  Cor.  iii.  15,  of  the  veil  resting  upon  their 
hearts ;  in  Rev.  iv.  4,  of  the  elders  sitting  upon  their 
thrones.  This  word,  then,  will  give  us  but  little  help 
to  discover  the  meaning  of  the  word  translated  "  bare." 

(1)  That  verb  means  literally  "  to  carry  or  take  up." 
and  is  used  thus  in  Matt.  xvii.  1,  Markix.  2,  of  taking 
the  disciples  up  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration ;  and  in 
Luke  xxiv.  51,  of  Jesus  being  carried  up  into  heaven : 
therefore  Hammond,  Grimm,  and  others  would  here 
understand  it  to  be,  "  He  carried  our  sins  up  with  Him 
on-to  the  tree,"  there  to  expiate  them  by  His  death. 

(2)  A  much  commoner  meaning  of  the  word  is  that 
which  it  bears  in  verse  5,  "  to  offer  up "  (so  also  in 
Heb.  vii.  27;  xiii.  15;  Jas.  ii.  21).  The  substantive 
formed  from  it  (Anaphora)  is  still  the  liturgical  term 
for  the  sacrificial  section  of  the  Eucharistic  service. 
This  interpretation  is  somewhat  tempting,  because  the 
very  preposition  here  used,  with  the  very  same  case, 
appears  in  Jas.  ii.  21,  and  frequently  in  the  Old 
Testament,  together  with  our  present  verb,  for  "  to 
offer  up  upon  the  altar."  In  this  way  it  would  be. 
"  He  offered  up  our  sins  in  His  own  body  on  the  altar 
of  the  cross."  So  Luther  and  others  take  it.  This 
would  be  perfect,  were  it  not  for  the  strangeness  of 
regarding  the  sins  themselves  as  a  sacrifice  to  be  offered 
on  the  altar.  The  only  way  to  make  sense  of  it  in 
that  case  would  be  to  join  very  closely  "  our  sins  in 
His  own  body  " — i.e.,  as  contained  and  gathered  up  in 
His  own  sinless  body,  which  might  come  to  nearly  the 
same  thing  as  saying  that  He  "offered  up  His  own 
body  laden  with  our  sins  "  upon  that  altar.  (3)  Both 
these  renderings,  however,  pass  over  the  fact  that 
St.  Peter  is  referring  to  Isa.  liii.  In  the  English 
version  of  that  chapter,  "  hath  borne,"  "  shall  bear." 
"bare,"  appears  in  verses  4,  11,  end  12,  indifferently: 
but  the  Hebrew  is  not  the  same  in  each  case,  for  in 
verse  11  the  word  for  "  shall  bear  "  is  identical  with  that 
rightly  rendered  "  carry"  in  verse  4,  and  has  not  the 
same  signification  as  that  which  appears  as  "  to  bear  " 
in  verses  4  and  12.  The  difference  between  these  two 
Hebrew  roots  seems  to  be  that  the  verb  sabal  in  verse 
11  means  "  to  carry,"  as  a  porter  Cannes  a  load,  or  as 
our  Lord  carried  His  cross ;  while  the  verb  nasa\  used 
in  verse?  4  and  12,  means  rather  "to  lift  or  raise," 
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hicli  might,  of  course,  be  the  action  preparatory  to 
that  other  of  "  carrying."  Now,  the  Greek  word  which 
we  have  here  undoubtedly  bettor  represents  nasa"  than 
sabal.  but  the  question  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  LXX.  uses  it  to  express  both  alike  in  verses  11  and 
12,  observing  at  the  same  time  the  distinction  between 
"  iniquities  "  and  "  sin,"  while  in  verse  4  (where  again 
it  reads  "  our  sins"  instead  of  "  our  griefs")  it  adopts 
a  simpler  verb ;  and  St.  Peter's  language  here  seems 
to  be  affected  by  all  three  passages.  The  expression 
"  our  sins  "  (which  comes  in  so  strangely  with  the  use 
of  "you"  all  round)  seems  a  reminiscence  of  verse  4 
(LXX.).  The  order  in  which  the  words  occur  is 
precisely  the  order  of  verse  11,  and  the  tense  points  to 
verse  12,  as  well  as  the  parallel  use  in  Heb.  ix.  28, 
where  the  presence  of  the  words  "  of  many "  proves 
that  the  writer  was  thinking  of  verse  12.  We  cannot 
say  for  certain,  then,  whether  St.  Peter  meant  to 
represent  nasa'  or  sabal.  We  have  some  clue,  however, 
to  the  way  in  which  the  Greek  word  was  used,  by  find- 
ing it  in  Num.  xiv.  33,  where  the  "  whoredoms  "  of  the 
fathers  are  said  to  be  "  borne "  by  their  children  (the 
Hebrew  there  being  nasa').  Many  instances  in  classical 
Greek  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  in  such  cases  it 
implies  something  being  laid  or  inflicted  from  without 
upon  the  person  who  "  bears."  Thus,  in  Num.  xiv.  33, 
it  will  be,  "  your  children  will  have  to  bear  your  whore- 
doms," or,  "  will  have  laid  upon  them  your  whoredoms." 
In  Heb.  ix.  28  it  will  be,  "  Christ  was  once  for  all 
presented  (at  the  altar),  to  have  the  sins  of  many  laid 
upon  Him."  Here  it  will  be,  "  Who  His  own  self  had 
our  sins  laid  upon  His  body  on  the  tree."  Then  comes 
a  further  question.  The  persons  who  hold  the  sub- 
stitute theory  of  the  Atonement  assert  that  "  our  sins  " 
here  stands  for  "  the  punishment  of  our  sins."  This  is, 
however,  to  use  violence  with  words ;  we  might  with 
as  good  reason  translate  verse  22,  "Who  did,  or  per- 
formed, no  punishment  for  sin."  St.  Peter  asserts  that 
Christ,  in  His  boundless  sympathy  with  fallen  man,  in 
His  union  with  all  mankind  through  the  Incarnation 
whereby  He  became  the  second  Adam,  actually  took,  as 
His  own,  our  sins,  as  well  as  everything  else  belonging 
to  us.  He  was  so  identified  with  us,  that  in  the  great 
Psalm  of  the  Messianic  sacrifice,  He  calls  them  "  My 
sins  "  (Ps.  xl.  12),  sinless  as  He  was.  (See  St.Matthew's 
interpretation  of  the  same  thought,  chap.  viii.  17.) 

That  we  being  dead.— Just  as  the  former  part  of 
this  verse  is  an  expansion  of  "  Christ  suffered  for  us," 
so  the  latter  part  is  an  expansion  of  "  that  ye  should 
follow  His  steps."  The  "  we,"  however,  is  too  em- 
phatically placed  in  the  English.  To  St.  Peter,  the 
thought  of  our  union  with  Christ  is  so  natural,  that  he 
slips  easily  over  it,  and  passes  on  to  the  particular 
point  of  union  which  he  has  in  view.  "  He  bore  our 
sins  on  the  tree,  in  order  that,  having  thus  become  'lost 
to  those  sins,  we  might  live  to  righteousness."  The 
words  present,  perhaps,  a  closer  parallel  to  Col.  i.  22 
than  to  any  other  passage ;  but  comp.  also  Rom.  vi.  2, 
8,  11,  and  2  Cor.  v.  14,  and  Notes.  St.  Peter's  word 
for  "  dying"  in  this  place  is  not  elsewhere  found  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  is  originally  an  euphemism  for 
death ;  literally,  to  be  missing— i.e.,  when  sin  comes  to 
seek  its  old  servants  it  finds  them  gone. 

With  whose  stripes  ye  were  healed.— Observe 
how  soon  St.  Peter  reverts  to  the  second  person,  even 


your  souls. 


though  he  has  to  change  the  text  he  is 
mark  of  hi*  style  may  well  he  —  tb._ 
fondness  for  a  number  of  co-ordhmte  rwkliT* 

(See  chap. 

Acts  hi.  18,  i:,;  iv.  10,  x.38,  39.)  He  is 
fond  of  finishing  off  a  long  sentence  with  a 
tive  clause,  as  here.  Coop,  for  isslsnn 
2  Pet.  ii.  17,  also  Act*  it.  12,  where  it  would  be 
correct  to  translate,  "  Neither  is  the  salvation  is  sat 
other,  for.  indeed,  there  is  oo  second  name  undur 
heaven  which  is  the  appointed  name  among  um.  to 
whom  we  mutt  be  saved  " — i.e..  if  we  am  sated  at  sj 
The  purpose  of  the  little  claune  Deems  to  be  one*  mae» 
to  make  the  good  mid  ill-used  servant*  f ■■.■!.  «Wn  tbe 
weals  were  smarting  on  their  barks,  that  tbe  flight  mm 
Servant  of  Jehovah  had  borne  tbe  suns,  ami  that  k 
had  served  a  beneficial  purpose,  as  they  knew  to  their 
everlasting  gratitude,  of  coarse  Um  "allium"  (m 
the  original  singular  number,  and  literally  remit  do  not 
refer  merely  to  the  scourging.  Um  words  form  n 
paradox. 

(25)  for  ye  were  as  sheep  going  nntmjr.  TV- 
right  reading  does  not  attach  "going  satrsy "  to 
"  sheep,"  but  as  predicate  of  Um  sentence,  "ye  were 
going  astray  like  sheep."  The  **  for  "  introduce*  an 
explanation  of  how  they  came  to  be  in  need  of  "  bent- 
ing."  "I  may  well  ssy  that  yn  were  bssisd;  far 
Israelites  though  you  are,  your  ronseitnw  and 
memories  tell  you  that  you  were  as  far  gone  in  wilful 
error  as  any  Gentiles,  and  needed  as  complete  n 
version."  (Comp.  verse  10.)  Jew  and 
different  ways,  but  both  alike  fulfil 
"  every  man  to  his  own  way."  Tbe  two  metaolmrs.  of 
healing  and  going  astray,  do  not  match  vary  wofl.  but 
the  fact  that  both  are  quotations  from  Ian. ML  make* 
their  disagreement  less  harsh.  Wa  must  notice  bow 
deeply  that  prophecy  (the  mterpretation  of  which  urns 
probably  learned  from  tbe  Baptist  I  bad  sunk  into 
St.  Peter's  mind.     (See  chap.  i.  19.)  .  .    . 

But  are  now  returned.— The  tense  of  Um  original 
verb  points  to  the  sctual  historical  time  st  which  it 
took  place,  rather  than  the  position  now  cammjmm, 
••  but  now  ye  returned."  The  wotdj^now^  to  swedn 
the  same  way  in  verse  10,  where  literally  it  is.  -  nut 
now  did  obtain  mercy."  "  Brtumad"  dnaa  ■**"*  **• 
Greek  imply  that  they  had  at  first  been  under  the 
Shepherds  care  and  had  left  Him.  !Vwordj>«fcg 
which  is  often  rendered  "  were  converted,  and  only 
indicates  that  they  turned  round  and  moved  in  a  con- 
trary direction. 

The 
Undoubt< 
titles  isoi  v 

The  image  is  so  natural  andaomquenl.  tost 
not  say  for  certain  that  it  proven  8L  ratara  m 
ance  with  the  i*rable  of  the  GoodOk^loylin 


shepherd  and  bishop  of  your  souls. 
,tedlv  this  means  Christ.    TW  first  of  taetwo 
a|  curse  suggested  by  Um  simile  of  tan  anaan, 

l.  .„  „.»„™l  .,„!  ~>  freouent.  that  we  mm* 


He  converted  my  soni  (LXXJ, 
as  usual,  may  be  taken  to  mean  tan  Son  of J****** 
than  the  Father ;  or  else  of  ^^•"•'^STmnT 
words  rendered  "  *£J**"5  JUJ^Z  \\  ■  amnu 
presented  in  the  LXX.  by  tbntfrom  wfck*  tao^ aaan 

&  a  "  bishop"  is  derived  MfiJrj^JZ. 
xxxvii.  24;  also  Isa.  xl.  11.  wtfek  lant^ «"  ^ 
from  a  passage  which  has  been  m  ».  rwnrs  um 
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Subjection    of  wise,  ye  wives,  6e  m  sub- 
wives  to  hus-  jection  to  your   own  hus- 
bands ;"  that,  if  any  obey  not 


o  Eph.  5.  22 :  Col. 
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the  word,  they  also  may  without  the 
word  be  won  by  the  conversation  of 
the  wives ;  <2)  while  they  behold  your 
chaste  conversation  coupled  with  fear. 


just  before,  chap.  i.  24.)  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add 
•:hat  to  the  Hebrew  mind  the  thought  of  superintend- 
ence and  ruling,  not  that  of  giving  food,  was  tipper- 
niost  when  they  spoke  of  shepherds,  and  that  the 
pastors  spoken  of  in  the  Old  Testament  are  not  the 
priests  or  givers  of  spiritual  nutriment,  but  the  kings 
and  princes.  Thus  it  will  here  be  nearly  synonymous 
with  the  second  title  of  bishop.  This  name  suggests 
in  the  first  instance  not  so  much  overseeing  as  visiting 
— i.e.,  going  carefully  into  the  different  cases  brought 
under  the  officer's  notice.  (Comp.  chap.  v.  2,  4,  and 
Acts  xx.  28.)  Both  words  were  already  familiar  as 
ecclesiastical  words  already,  and  as  such  were  especially 
appropriate  to  Christ,  the  Head  of  the  Church ;  but 
as  they  had  not  yet  become  stereotyped  in  that  sense, 
the  writer  adds,  "  of  your  souls,"  to  show  that  it  was 
not  an  outward  sovereignty  and  protectorate  which 
the  Messiah  had  assumed  over  them.  "  Soul "  is  a 
word  of  which  St.  Peter  is  fond  (chaps,  i.  9,  22;  ii.  11 ; 
iv.  19 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  8),  but  which  is,  perhaps,  never  used 
by  St.  Paul  in  this  sense.  It  is  to  be  remarked  how 
St.  Peter  works  almost  every  section  of  the  Epistle 
round,  so  as  to  end  with  some  encouragement  to  the 
readers  to  cling  to  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  to  their 
Christian  state,  from  which  they  were  in  danger  of 
receding  into  Judaism.  He  makes  even  the  special 
exhortations  lead  up  to  that  which  is  the  main 
exhortation  of  the  Letter. 

III. 

(!)  Likewise  ye  wives  .  .  .—Third  division  of 
second  prudential  rule :  subordination  conjugal.  Here, 
again,  the  form  in  the  original  is  participial,  joining  this 
injunction  on  to  chap.  ii.  13,  18,  where  the  word  is  the 
same  in  Greek,  "wives,  in  the  same  way  submitting 
yourselves."  Whether  this  imposes  for  all  time  upon 
Christian  wives  as  complete  a  submission  towards 
their  husbands  as  is  here  enjoined  might  perhaps  be 
questioned,  because  the  special  reason  for  the  command 
in  this  place  was  to  allay  suspicions  engendered  by  the 
boldness  with  which  Christianity  proclaimed  the  freedom 
of  _  the  individual.  St.  Peter  has  just  been  giving 
injunctions  for  absolute  submission,  even  to  injustice, 
on  the  part  of  slaves ;  and  the  progress  of  Christianity 
has  abolished  slavery  altogether.  The  measure  of  the 
Christian  wife's  submission  may  safely  be  left  to  her 
own  enlightened  conscience,  guided  by  other  passages 
of  the  New  Testament  not  written,  like  this,  for  a 
special  emergency. 

Your  own  husbands.— This  does  not  order  sub- 
mission to  the  husband  in  contrast  to  submission  to 
other  directors,  but  rather  gives  a  reason  for  obedience. 
"The  Christian  wife  that  hath  love  to  God,"  says 
Leighton,  "  though  her  husband  be  not  so  comely,  or 
so  wise,  or  any  way  so  amiable,  as  many  others,  yet 
because  he  is  her  own  husband,  and  because  of  the 
Lord's  command  in  the  general,  and  His  providence  in 
the  particular  disposal  of  His  own,  therefore  she  loves 
and  obeys." 

That  if  any  obey  not  the  word.— Rather,  in 
order  that  even  supposing  some  (at  present)  disobey  the 
word.  "The  word"  is,  of  course,  the  Gospel,  the 
declaration  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  in 
Jesus.    And    those    who    "disobey  the   word"  are, 


according  to  constant  usage,  the  Jews.  The  present 
verb  is  used  of  the  Jews  in  Acts  xiv.  2 ;  xvii.  5 ;  xix.  9  j 
Rom.  x.  21 ;  xi.  31 ;  xv.  31,  besides  St.  Peter's  own 
use  in  chap.  ii.  8;  iv.  17.  The  only  places  where  it  is 
distinctly  used  of  others  are  Rom.  ii.  8  (of  Jew  and 
Gentile  together),  Rom.  xi.  30  (where  the  Gentiles  are 
compared  with  the  Jews),  Heb.  iii.  18  (of  the  Israelites 
in  the  wilderness).  Heb.  xi.  31  (of  the  men  of  Jericho >, 
1  Pet.  iii.  20  (of  the  refractory  antediluvians).  In  any 
case  it  must  mean  a  wilful  refusal  to  submit  to  the 
Word,  in  spite  of  being  intellectually  convinced.  (See 
especially  chap.  ii.  8.)  For  every  reason,  therefore,  it 
is  more  probable  that  the  case  here  supposed  is  that 
of  Hebrew  (Christian)  women,  married  to  men  of  their 
own  race  who  reject  the  gospel. 

They  also  may  .  .  . — The  order  here  is  not  so  neat 
as  in  the  original,  and  it  spoils  the  point  to  insert  the 
definite  article  before  "  word."  It  should  run.  In 
order  that  .  .  .  through  their  wives'  conversation. 
without  a  word,  they  may  (literally,  shall)  be  gained. 
There  is  something  almost  playful  in  the  substitution 
of  "their  wives"  instead  of  "you,"  and  in  the  "  with- 
out a  word "  contrasted  with  "  the  word "  before. 
St.  Peter  seems  to  enjoy  laying  the  little  innocent 
plot.  He  was  himself,  as  the  Prayer  Book  reminds 
us,  a  married  man.  And  w^at  he  means  here,  is  not 
that  those  who  have  resisted  the  public  preaching  in 
the  synagogues,  should  even  without  that  public 
preaching  be  won;  rather,  that  though  the  gospel  as 
uttered  verbally  only  provokes  them  to  opposition,  the 
gospel  as  submissively  acted  by  their  wives,  without  a 
word  said  on  the  matter,  ought  to  convert  them. 
"  This  model  of  submission  and  humility,"  says 
M.  Renan,  meaning  the  Lamb  of  God,  "  is  made  by 
Peter  the  law  for  all  classes  of  Christian  society.  The 
wife  above  all,  without  setting  up  for  a  preacher  (sans 
faire  la  precheuse),  ought,  by  the  discreet  charm  of 
her  piety,  to  be  the  great  missionary  of  the  faith." 
The  word  rendered  "  won"  keeps  up  the  playfulness  of 
that  which  goes  before;  it  means  ,;to  turn  a  profit."' 
and  there  is  just  enough  of  ruse  in  it  to  make  th*1 
enforcement  of  submission  to  a  husband  of  opposed 
religious  views  seem  an  enticing  little  speculation.  The 
tense  of  the  original  verb  indicates  that  the  scheme  is 
certain  to  succeed.  (Comp.  Matt,  xviii.  15 ;  1  Cor.  ix. 
19, 20.)  Archbishop  Leighton  points  out  that  in  Hebrew 
the  name  of  the  book  of  "  Ecclesiastes ;  or,  the 
Preacher,"  is  a  feminine,  and  the  same  is  the  case  in 
Ps.  lxviii.  11,  and  elsewhere. 

(2)  While  they  behold  .  .  .—The  same  curious 
word  as  in  chap.  ii.  12,  and  the  tense,  which  is  ill-repre- 
sented by  "while  they  behold.''  sets  us  at  the  moment  of 
the  triumph  of  the  wife's  conduct,  literally,  having  kept. 
or  when  they  have  kept  an  eye  on  your  chaste  convt 
Hon.  The  husband  is  jealously  on  the  watch  to  sec 
what  his  wife  does  who  has  embraced  these  foolish 
notions ;  at  last  he  breaks  down.  Jesus  must  be  the 
Messiah,  or  his  wife  could  not  have  been  so  chaste ! 
The  adjective  "  chaste  "  is  here  to  be  taken  in  a  large 
sense  ;  it  is  the  same  which  enters  into  the  verb  trans- 
lated "purify  "  in  chap.  i.  22,  and  it  is  implied  that  the 
"  fear  "  (i.e.,  of  the  husband ;  comp.  Note  on  chap.  ii.  18) 
has  been  an  incentive  to  this  sweet  virtue ;  "  your  life 
so  immaculate  in  fear,"  or  even  almost   "so  timidly 
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(3)  Whose  adorning  let  it  not  be  that 
outward  adorning  of  plaiting  the  hair, 
and  of  wearing  of  gold,  or  of  putting 
on  of  apparel  ;a  W  but  let  it  be  the  hidden 
man  of  the  heart,  in  that  which  is  not 


a  1  Tim.  I.  ». 


corruptible,  00m  the  ornament  of  n 
and  quiet  spirit,  which  is  in  Um  tight 
of  God  of  great  i>r 
manner  in  the  old  I 
also,  who  trusted  in  tiod,  1 


pure."  Leighton  says,  "  It  is  a  delicate,  timorous  grace, 
afraid  of  the  least  air,  or  shadow  of  anything  that 
hath  but  a  resemblance  of  wronging  it,  in  carriage  or 
speech,  or  apparel,  as  follows  in  the  third  and  fourth 
Fgrees." 

(3)  Whose  adorning  let  it  not  be  .  .  .  .—The 
passage  shows  that  the  Asiatic  Christians  were  not  all  of 
the  poorer  classes.  Many  of  the  wealthy  Jewesses  had 
joiued  them.  The  wealth  of  the  Ephesian  Christians 
about  this  time  may  be  gathered  from  1  Tim.  ii.  9,  and 
of  the  Laodiceaus  from  Rev.  iii.  17.  Two  things  are 
to  be  noted  about  the  advice  here  given.  (1)  It  is  not 
Intended  directly  as  a  corrective  of  vanity.  St.  Peter 
is  not  bidding  them  beware  of  love  of  dress,  although 
(as  Bengel  points  out)  the  three  words  of  "  plaiting," 
••  wearing "  (literally,  putting  round  oneself),  and 
'•putting  on,"  are  intended  to  convey  the  notion  of 
elaborate  processes  in  which  time  is  wasted.  But  the 
main  thought  is,  How  are  the  husbands  to  be  attracted  ? 
Not,  says  St.  Peter,  by  any  external  prettiness  of 
adornment,  but  by  inward  graces.  (2)  The  Apostle  is 
not  forbidding  the  use  of  gold,  &c.  Leighton  (him- 
self something  of  a  precisian)  says,  "  All  regard  of 
comeliness  and  ornament  in  apparel  is  not  unlawful, 
nor  doth  the  Apostle's  expression  here,  rightly  con- 
sidered, fasten  that  upon  the  adorning  he  here  speaks 
of.  He  doth  no  more  universally  condemn  the  use  of 
gold  for  ornament  than  he  doth  any  other  comely 
raiment,  which  here  he  means  by  that  general  word  of 
putting  on  of  apparel,  for  his  'not'  is  comparative; 
not  this  adorning,  but  the  ornament  of  a  meek  spirit, 
that  rather,  and  as  much  more  comely  and  precious ; 
as  that  known  expression  (Hos.  vi.  6),  '  I  will  have 
mercy,  and  not  sacrifice.' "  At  the  same  time  he  is,  of 
course,  speaking  of  these  things  with  studied  contempt : 
and  we  may  be  sure  he  would  have  spoken  with 
abhorrence  of  any  adorning  which  partook  of  the  nature 
of  lying.  Even  in  one  of  Xenophon's  works  there  is 
a  charming  passage  where  an  Athenian  gentleman 
expostulates  with  his  wife  on  the  folly  of  hoping  to 
attract  him  by  wearing  high -heeled  shoes  and  painting 
her  face  with  rouge  and  white. 

(4/  But  let  it  be  .  .  .—The  connection  of  the  clauses 
is  somewhat  difficult,  but  is  made  more  so  by  our 
translation  of  verse  3.  Literally  it  would  run,  of  whom 
let  it  not  be,  or,  to  whom  let  there  not  belong  the  outward 
adorning,  but  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart.  If  we 
adopt  the  translation  in  the  Authorised  Version,  it 
makes  "  the  hidden  man"  an  ornament  to  be  worn  in 
preference  to  the  gold  and  braided  hair,  which  would 
be  both  illogical,  and  dishonouring  to  "  the  hidden 
man."  What  St.  Peter  says  is,  "Do  not  rely,  for 
winning  your  husbands,  upon  ornamentation  (which  is 
but  external),  but  upon  character." 

The  hidden  man  of  the  heart.— Not  equivalent 
to  St.  Paul's  expression,  "  the  new  man"  (Eph.  iv.  24), 
but  simply  the  inner  self  the  true  self—i.e.,  the  genuine 
moral  character.  It  is  more  like  St.  Paul's  phrase, 
"the  inward  man,"  and  may,  perhaps,  have  been 
adapted  from  it.  (Comp.  Rom.  vii.  22:  2  Cor.  iv.  16; 
Eph.  iii.  16.)  According  to  his  custom,  St.  Peter 
explains  by  adding  the  genitive,  "  of  the  heart."  (Comp. 
chap.  i.  13.)      At  the  same  time,  the  choice  of  that  I 


particular  word,  rather 

warmth  and  affection  to  what  might 

bare  moral  or  metaphysical  conception. 

In  that  which  is  not  corruptible.    TV 
is  somewhat  obscured  by  our  iiuwrti<«  of 
ornament.'"     Had  it  ben  "  <-reu  in  Um 
would  have  been  clearer,  though  not  right 
It  is  literally,  in  the  imperuhmUmmt  of  On  nmk  and 
qui,  t  spirit,  contrasting  the  abiding  »—'••»-  {  -harartw 

with  the   "  perishal.l. 

the  ornaments  just  spoken  of.     So  in  chap    i    !■  )^ 
spoke  of  "  silver  and  gold  "  aa  **  perishable.**    TV  -<a 
kind  of  phrase  is  used  by  St.  Paul  in  1  Tim 
"trust  in  the  uncertainty  of   richer"     ■ «•.,  la  richri 
which  are  bat  uncertain   things.     So  her*,   'in  IV 
imperishablenes8 of  the  Bwsl  <in«  •»  the  ■»*•* 

mnrU,  which  is  not  (like  gold)  a  perUkabU  ilnm. 
the  preposition  "  in  "  must  not  be  taken  aa  eqaiveVal 
to  "dressed  in,"  "adorned  with."  the  -  m~k  and 
quiet  spirit "  is  not  a  man  decoration  of  the  ■  hiddm 
man."  Neither,  on  the  cither  hand.  U  it  quit*  "*■*>• 
sisting  in,"  as  though  "hidden  man**  mail  "amen 
spirit"  were  identical:  for  "the  hidden  nun  of  the 
heart "  would  bo  bad  in  bad  men.  and  goad  In  food  i 
see,  for  instance,  our  Lord  displaying  the  hidden  man 
of  the  Pharisee's  heart  (Matt.  xxiu.  fl  -mtnrt 

the  particular  mode  in  which  Si.  Peter  wishes  the 
inward  character  to  exhibit  itself.  We  might  para- 
phrase the  whole  thus  i — "  Let  it  not  be  with  jam  a 
matter  of  external  ornamentation  elaborate  proi ■■*•■. 
and  costlv,  but  perishable,  decorations— hot  let  it  V  a 
matter  of  the  heart,  the  character,  the  I 
maniie-tin'_r  it -elf  in  a  constant  tone  of 
■ad  imperturbable  sweetness— an  imperishable  i 
tion."  The  word  "  spirit  "hare  is  need,  not  to  its  stria* 
metaphysical  sense,  hut  in  the  sen**  of  a  nwad  < 
general  tenour  and  complexion  ■  DSj  ss.  for  mstai 
in  Luke  ix.  55  (perhaps).  1  Oor. 
elsewhere.  St.  Pet*t  aesurae  aa  in  Una  paasaj- 
moral  characteristica  gained  in  this  fife  ream 

characteristics  in  the  :  

Which  is  in  the  sight  of  God  or  groat  . 
—The  antecedent  to  "  which  ■  has  been  rarionsly  lakrn. 
Is  it  "the  meek  and  qnict  *iriU       U  fc-tlm  <*» 
perishablenets  of  the  meek  and  qnyantmr  ^  w  * 
"  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart  '"'WttofJtoaBi in  sam 
a  spirit?"    Each  has  something  to  haanhi  far  iOn 


TV  thing  «h*h 


O    Of 'i*  aw  •  ■  —^ 

the  last  seems  neareat  to  Um  *"»»• 
is  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  Ood  ■  tae  amaan 
inward  character.     Thus  we  might  pnt  ******** 
at  the  word  '•  spirit ;  "  and  thmiaaaUtndammWal  a* 
another  instance  of  Bt  Patera  faronrito  tsmnaa 
noticed  on  chap.  ii.  24     Soch  a  p  ui  Hiriia^ ■«»>»»* 
only  attractive  to  the  ***»***"*" IT**  *" 
permanent  value  aa  being  aatonmao  ■»  una,    ^^ 
(5)  For  after  thin  mnnner.-Har*  w*  mm 

..!•  tk.  r Jm-  meuuts.  an*  asm 


only  the  irround  of  Um  foregoing 
of  the  assurance  that  God  sets .a 

liuMil if  ■     B  b*'1,  **?■  •TT'wL^-S 

holy  women  of  old  who  hoped  m  linn,  a* 
accepted  again.    «* The  Apostie  entor 
example."  sayg  Leighton:    tha^rynt 

of  teaching. '    By  "  holy  ■ 
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Duty  of  Husbands. 


selves,  being  in  subjection  unto  then- 
own  husbands :  (6)  even  as  Sara  obeyed 
Abraham,  calling  him  lord : a  whose 
daughters1  ye  are,  as  long  as  ye  do 
well,    and   are   not    afraid*    with    any 


6  Prov.  3.  25. 


amazement.     W  Likewise,  ye  husbands, 
dwell   with   themc  accord- 
ing  to  knowledge,  giving  corresponding 
honour d  unto  the  wife,  as  duty  of   hus- 
unto    the    weaker    vessel,  bands" 


holy  in  character,  but  "  sainted  " — consecrated  by  their 
memories  being  recorded  for  our  reverence  in  Holy 
Writ. 

Who  trusted  in  God.— It  is  a  great  pity  that 
"  trusted  "  should  have  been  substituted  for  the  original 
"  hoped."  The  position  of  Sara  and  the  holy  women 
of  the  Old  Testament  was  one  of  expectancy,  of  looking 
forward  to  the  fulfilment  of  a  promise ;  and  the  de- 
scription of  them  as  such  is  intended  to  make  the 
readers  of  the  letter  feel  the  difference  of  their  position. 
To  tliem  the  promise  to  Sara  was  accomplished.  The 
expression  contains  a  reference  to  the  mention  of  God 
in  the  last  verse. 

Adorned  themselves,  being  in  subjection.— 
The  imperfect  tense  of  the  verb  means  "  used  to  adorn 
themselves."  They  took  daily  pains  thus  to  adorn 
themselves,  and  spent,  perhaps,  as  long  in  the  process 
as  the  other  ladies  over  their  toilette.  The  participle 
which  is  added  explains  more  fully  the  "  after  this 
manner."     Their  subjection  was  their  ornament. 

(6)  Even  as  Sara.— A  definite  example  of  the 
general  fact  just  alleged.  St.  Peter  seems  rather  to 
have  argued  from  what  every  one  would  feel  must  have 
been  the  case  than  from  explicit  records.  Sara's  usual 
subjection  is  clearly  seen  in  the  one  instance  to  which 
St.  Peter  refers  (Gen.  xviii.  12),  where  Sara,  though 
not  addressing  Abraham,  but  speaking  to  herself,  calls 
him  "  my  lord."  People  show  their  usual  habits  of 
mind  more  freely  in  speaking  to  themselves. 

Whose  daughters  ye  are. — A  very  misleading 
version,  following  the  Vulgate.  What  St.  Peter  says 
is,  whose  children  ye  became,  or  were  made.  There 
was  a  definite  period  in  their  past  lives  at  which  they 
came  to  be — what  they  were  not  before — children  of 
Sara.  Have  we  not  here,  therefore,  a  distinct  proof 
that  these  readers  of  the  Epistle  were  Gentiles  and 
not  Jewesses  ?  Not  so.  The  phrase,  ■  which  hoped 
in  God,"  pointing  as  it  does  to  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  prepares  us  to  understand  how  these  Hebrew 
women  became  Sara's  children.  It  was  only  by  enter- 
ing into  her  hope  and  attaching  themselves  to  Jesus 
Christ,  for  whose  coming  she  had  looked.  St.  Peter 
has  already  been  insisting  on  the  nothingness  of  the 
fleshly  descent,  the  "  corruptible  seed."  As  has  been 
pointed  out  on  chap.  i.  24,  this  doctrine  was  not  first 
taught  by  St.  Paul,  for  St.  Peter  had  heard  it  from 
the  Baptist  (Matt.  iii.  9)  and  from  our  Lord  Himself 
(John  viii.  39).  Whether  persons  were  naturally  Jews 
or  Gentiles,  they  could  not  be  children  of  Abraham 
without  voluntarily  becoming  so  by  embracing  his 
principles— i.e.,  by  becoming  Christians.  The  participial 
clauses  which  follow  will  need  no  change  of  translation, 
for  they  express  not  the  act  or  process  by  which  these 
ladies  became  children  of  Sara,  but  the  condition  on 
which  they  would  remain  her  children.  A  very  similar 
passage  occurs  in  Heb.  iii.  14 :  "  We  have  become  par- 
takers of  the  Christ,  if  (for  the  future)  we  hold,"  &c. 
(Comp.  also  1  Thess.  iii.  8 ;  Heb.  iii.  6.) 

Do  well.— See  chap.  ii.  12,  15,  20.  The  word 
means,  of  course,  general  good  behaviour,  especially  in 
all  wifely  duties.  As  this  is  a  condition  of  remaining 
Sara's  children,  it  is  implied  that  it  was  a  characteristic 
of  Sara.    Some  critics  would  even  put  in  a  parenthesis 
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all  the  words  from  '*  even  as "  to  "  ye  are,"  and 
attach  these  participles  (as  they  are  in  the  Greek  to 
the  last  clause  in  verse  5,  thus:  "  adorned  themselves, 
being  in  subjection  to  their  own  husbands  (as  Sara,  for 
instance  .  .  .  whose  daughters  ye  were  made),  doing 
well,  and  not  being  afraid,"  &c.  This  is,  however, 
somewhat  cumbrous,  and  leaves  the  clause  "  whose 
daughters  ye  became  "  a  little  too  bald. 

Are  not  afraid  with  any  amazement. — Though 
this  translation  is  grammatically  possible,  it  does  not 
make  such  good  sense  as  to  translate,  are  not  afra  id  of 
any  alarm.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  quotation  from  or  allusion 
to  Prov.  iii.  25,  as  Bengel  points  out,  where  "  Be  not 
afraid  of  sudden  fear "  is  rendered  in  the  LXX.  by 
these  same  peculiar  words.  The  "  Wisdom  "  in  that 
passage,  which  brings  the  calmness  with  it,  is  Christ, 
and  it  is  Christ  who  must  be  understood  in  verse  26  : 
"the  Lord  shall  be  thy  confidence."  To  be  afraid  of 
sudden  alarms  and  panics  argues  a  lack  of  trust  in 
God's  providence  and  power,  and  would,  therefore,  be 
unbecoming  the  daughters  of  Sara,  who  "  hoped  in 
God."  The  "  alarms  "  which  they  naturally  might  fear 
are,  of  course,  quite  general,  but  especially  here,  we 
may  suppose,  dread  of  what  their  unbelieving  husbands 
might  do  to  them.     (Comp.  verse  13  et  seq.) 

(7)  Likewise,  ye  husbands.— The  subjection  is 
not  to  be  all  one-sided,  though  the  husband's  subjection 
to  the  wife  will  be  of  a  different  kind  from  the  wife's 
to  him.  We  are  hardly  to  take  this  as  a  separate 
paragraph  from  the  foregoing,  but  rather  as  a  corollary 
added  to  it,  to  correct  a  false  impression  that  might 
otherwise  have  been  conveyed. 

Dwell.— Rather,  dwelling.  The  participle  is  attached 
to  the  previous  sentences,  just  as  in  chaps,  ii.  16.  18, 
iii.  1 ;  but  St.  Peter  does  not  like  to  say  to  the  husbands 
"  submitting  yourselves  "  (though  it  is  implied  in  the 
"likewise"),  and  conveys  the  deference  which  the 
husbands  are  to  pay  under  other  terms :  such  as 
"  according  to  knowledge,"  "  giving  honour." 

With  them.— The  whole  order  of  the  sentences 
needs  re-arrangement  as  follows:  Ye  husbands,  like- 
wise,  dwelling  according  to  knowledge,  as  with  a  weaker 
vessel,  with  what  is  female,  apportioning  honour  as  to 
joint  heirs  also  of  a  grace  of  life.  In  order  to  under* 
stand  this  very  hard  passage,  we  must  remember  what 
is  St.  Peters  object  all  throughout  these  instructions, 
viz.,  to  commend  Christianity  to  jealous  watchers  with- 
out. Here,  therefore,  we  may  well  suppose  that  he  is 
thinking  chiefly  of  the  case  of  believing  husbands 
(Jewish)  married  to  unbelieving  wives  (Jewish  also  . 
thus  presenting  the  counter-picture  to  that  of  verse  1. 
And  the  first  thing  is  that  they  are  to  "  dwell  with  " 
these  wives,  not  to  divorce  them,  nor  to  cease  from 
conjugal  cohabitation  with  them ;  such  harshness  would 
lend  very  little  attractiveness  to  the  Christian  religion 
among  the  Jewish  homes  to  which  the  divorced  wife 
would  turn.  (See  1  Cor.  vii.  12  et  seq. — a  passage  which 
must  almost  have  been  in  St.  Peter's  mind.) 

According  to  knowledge. — This  phrase,  which 
is  like  an  adverb,  such  as  "  scientifically,  intelligently.  ' 
means  that  the  husband  is  to  study  to  enter  into  tlie 
whole  bearings  of  the  case,  to  take  everything  into 
account.     Husband  and  wife  will  not  get  on  together 
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and  as  being  heirs  together  of  the 
grace  of  life ;  that  your  prayers  be  not 
hindered. 


o/af/C 


<8>  Finally,   be  ye  all  of  c^B 
one  mind,  having  com  pa*-  uSSmf'{ 
*%;&}&£!'  sion  one  of  another,  Jove1  •*■"■ 


smoothly  at  haphazard,  without  pains  taken  to  under- 
stand the  situation.  (See  1  Thess.  iv.  4;  "you  should 
know.") 

Unto  the  wife,  as  unto  the  weaker  vessel.— 
Or  rather,  as  we  now  take  it,  as  with  a  weaker  vessel, 
with  what  is  female.  This  explains  the  saying  "  accord- 
ing to  knowledge."  The  thing  which  the  husband  is 
specially  to  understand  and  take  into  account  is  that 
he  is  dealing  with  a  thing  less  strong  than  himself. 
The  whole  of  chivalry  is  in  these  words,  and  St.  Peter 
(next  after  Christ)  may  be  considered  the  founder  of 
it.  Weakness  itself,  by  being  weakness,  has  a  claim 
upon  the  strong  man's  deference  and  self-submission. 
The  weakness  here  ascribed  to  the  female  sex  is 
primarily  that  of  the  body,  as  we  shall  see  when  we 
consider  the  word  "  vessel,"  though  it  may,  perhaps, 
indicate  frailty  in  other  respects  as  well.  If  the  word 
"vessel"  is  to  be  here  a  description  of  a  "wife,"  as 
some  contend  on  1  Thess.  iv.  4,  in  a  sense  in  which  it 
does  not  equally  describe  a  husband,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  with  what  the  vessel  is  compared  and  pro- 
nounced weaker.  "Dwell  with  the  female  as  with  a 
more  delicate  vessel  or  instrument "  than  what  ?  If 
we  answer  "  than  yourselves,"  it  becomes  clear  that  the 
husbands  are,  by  implication,  less  delicate  vessels.  And 
this  is  the  case.  In  the  Note  on  1  Thess.  iv.  4,  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  word  "vessel"  (whether  as  recep- 
tacle or  as  instrument)  is  a  description  of  the  body,  or 
rather  of  the  self  as  manifested  in  the  body.  The  word 
in  itself  may  be  used  to  describe  anything  made  to  be 
serviceable — machinery,  tackle  and  gear,  pots  and  pans, 
and,  in  fact,  any  kind  of  apparatus  or  implement — and 
here  it  might  be  very  fairly  rendered,  "  as  with  a  weaker 
thing  or  object."  That  which  is  translated  "the  wife  " 
is  really  a  neuter  adjective,  and  it  is  a  question  whether 
we  are  to  supply  with  it  the  noun  "vessel " — "  with  the 
female  [vessel]  as  with  a  vessel  which  is  weaker  " — or 
whether  it  is  to  stand  absolutely,  "  the  female,"  as  we 
say  "  the  good,"  "  the  evil  " — i.e.,  "  that  which  is 
female."  The  latter  seems,  on  the  whole,  simpler  and 
more  forcible,  as  calling  closer  attention  to  the  fact  of 
weakness  being  inherent  in  the  sex. 

Giving  honour.— The  word  for  "  giving  "  implies 
rendering  a  portion  which  is  due.  And  what  is  here 
called  "  honour  "  is  not  to  be  understood  only  of  the 
wife's  maintenance  (as  some  say),  though  such  is 
probably  the  interpretation  of  the  word  in  1  Tim.  v.  17, 
and  comp.  Ex.  xxi.  10;  nor  is  the  wife  only  to  be 
honoured  by  being  consulted  in  affairs  of  moment  and 
put  in  charge  of  the  household.  The  "  honour  "  to  be 
accorded  to  wives  "  as  to  joint  heirs  of  a  grace  of  life ' 
is  the  same  kind  of  "  honour  "  as  St.  Paul,  in  1  Thess. 
iv.  4,  says  must  be  accorded  to  oneself.  Indeed,  from 
the  juxtaposition  of  three  significant  words  there,  we 
can  hardly  escape  the  conclusion  that  St.  Peter  was 
remembering  that  passage  of  St.  Paul,  "  that  every  one 
of  you  should  know  how  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
vessel  of  himself  in  sanctification  and  honour."  >  It  is 
that  chaste  respect  for  the  wife  which  is  meant  in  the 
Prayer  Book  by  the  phrase,  "  With  my  body  I  thee 
worship."  It  means  that  the  husband  must  not  dare 
to  take  any  liberties  with  his  wife.  Would  the  Christian 
husband  be  likely  to  approve  his  religion  to  the  un- 
believing wife  if  she  found  that  he  took  a  coarse  view 
of  the  conjugal  tie  ? 


iiftnda **  b?inug  *****  aw**1  «f  U»  mm  of 

me.— Ihere  m  here  a  very  Intricate  iimltue  of  real. 

ings,  on  which  it  itmmm  «  u.ther  Um  "heirs"  ere 
to  be  nominative  or  dative,  the  hu«h*mU  or  the  when. 
The  present  annotator  prefers,  on  the  wboh»  to  fnttua 
Tischendorf,  and  read  the  dative,  "paving  reeeeei  an 
to  persons  who  are  also  joint  heirs  (&.,  with  »», 
grace  of  life."  Happily,  it  comae  to  modi  the  •*•»■ 
thing,  the  only  difference  being  that  in  the  oao  rear 
deference  is  paid  to  the  wife  on  the  groead  of  her 
possessing  a  joint  dignity  with  th<-  hu«hand.  and  in  the 
other  case  on  the  ground  that  the  hu»haad  does  ■ 
possess  his  dignity  except  conjointly  with  the 
That  dignity  which  they  conjointly  inherit "- 
possess  as  a  gift  from  God— U  railed  "  the  grare  ( 
perhaps,  a  grace)  of  life."  Thia  i*  generally  (alar. 
preted  to  mean,  "  the  gracious  gift  of  everlasting  Ma.** 
Undoubtedly,  ''life"  is  often  ummI  ■lim.lui.ly  in  th- 
New  Testament  to  mean  eternal  life— r  ./ .  Matt"  svffl.  8. 
and  it  gives  a  very  intelligible  ■aaao,  that  Iks  baa 
should  reverence  the  wifo  as  being  equally  with 
self  an  everlasting  soul.  But  this  neither 
sufficient  force  to  the  conjoint  nature  <■:' 
nor  does  it  take  into  account  the  pcM«ibiiity*of  oarh  a 
case  as,  in  fact,  we  suppose  to  be  here  intended,  m,  of 
a  believing  husband  and  WlfrtBfTJaa;  wtfl  Althoagh. 
in  a  sense,  "  the  unbelieving  wife  u»  Mortified  by  tin* 
husband"  (1  Cor.  vii.  It  . 

for  them  to  be  called  conjoint  poseeesora  of  etrranl 
life.  It  seems  best,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  the 
"  grace  (or  dower)  of  life  "  which  husband  aad  wife 
hold,  not  only  in  common,  but  conjointly,  is  life  ta  the 
natural  sense.  This  "grace."  this  mysterioae  awl 
divine  gift — not  apart  from  one  anot  her.  but  ronjaintl«  — 
they  are  privileged  by  the  i 

tion  (Gen.  i.  28)  to  transmit.  They  hare  the  power 
(no  Archangel  has  the  like)  to  bring  human  Mean 
into  existence.  And  in  consideration  that  each  Is  tar 
dignity  and  the  intention  <.f  marriage,  a  man  may  wall 
be  called  upon  to  revere  his  partner  in  the  greet  pre- 
rogative. 

That  your  prayers  be  not  hinder* 
husbands'  prayers,  not   n.  eosarily  their  ~ 
their  wives.     It  is  easy  to  feel  how  t 
of  liaving  treated  a  wife  with  lees  awe  than 
by  the  foregoing  words  would  char  the  awa's  prayers. 
Whether  for  himself  or  for  his  wife*  eoorerwMl— the 
latter  being,  probably,  what  "4tj 

Very  likely  ho  had  in  view  what  St.  Paal  - 
1  Cor.  vii.  5. 

(8)  Finally,  be  ye  all.— A  return  from  to« 
to  the  general.     St.  Peter  has  not.  however,  futgirtlea 
the  purpose  with  which  the  former  rul<-»  • 
his  thought  is  still  how  to  prod 
on  the  unlM'licving  world,  although  aoto 


junctions  touch  only  internal  relation*  between  ■■■* 
bers  of  the  Church".      *  By   this  ahall    nil  men.     mjn 

T  ,.».!     '•  l-tw>tr    thai.  v«  M  HIT  disClDleS.  B   T*    ■■** 


agate.  "That 


x  Lord,  "  know  that  ye  are  mv 
love  one  to  another"  (John  i  nd.  egata. 

fAeyall  may  be  one  .  .  ;,<»«»«»•    '"    on-"^ 
that  thou   hast  sent  mo"  (Job  .^^fTr 

inelv,  this  verse,  like  verses  1  aad  ..  »  attart«t  i« 

352  ii.  i*  a-i  should  be  ^^^S^b^^L 

Of  one  min(L-Or.  unanimous    Tboaghthe  Qreeh 
word  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  Sew  MOM, 
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Tlte  Duty  of  Kindness 


I.   PETER,   III. 


and  Forbearance. 


as  brethren,  he  pitiful,  he  courteous : 
<9)  not  rendering  jvil  for  evil,  or  railing 
for  railing  :  but  contrariwise  blessing  ; 
knowing  that  ye  are  thereunto  called, 
that  ye  should  inherit  a  blessing.  <10)  For 


a  Ps.  M.  12,  &.C. 


he"  that  will  love  life,  and  see  good 
days,  let  him  refrain  his  tongue  from 
evil,  and  his  lips  that  they  speak  no 
guile :  (11)  let  him  eschew  evil,  and  do 
good;  let  him  seek  peace,  and  ensue  it. 


the  duty  is  enjoined  often,  e.g.,  Rom.  xii.  16 ;  2  Cor. 
xiii.  11 ;  Phil.  ii.  2.  It  involves  an  agreement  not  only 
in  doctrine  but  in  practical  aims,  the  affections  of  all 
being  in  the  same  direction.  This  unanimity  requires 
expression  to  be  conscious,  and  therefore  it  strikes  at 
the  root  of  the  reserve  by  which  Christian  people  do 
not  open  out  their  hearts  to  each  other  in  the  matter 
of  religion.  Such  unity  of  mind  is  no  product  of  in- 
difference, which  Leighton  describes  as  "not  a  knitting 
together,  but  a  freezing  together,  as  cold  congregates 
all  bodies  how  heterogeneous  soever,  sticks,  stones,  and 
water." 

Having  compassion  one  of  another. — Liter- 
ally, sympathetic.  The  word  "  compassion  "  has  lost 
the  meaning  which  it  once  had,  and  signifies  little 
more  than  pity.  Here  the  command  includes  the  "  re- 
joicing with  them  that  do  rejoice,"  as  much  as  the 
"weeping  with  them  that  weep"  (Rom.  xii.  26).  The 
same  word  only  occurs  again  in  Heb.  iv.  15 ;  x.  34. 

Love  as  brethren. — Again  a  single  adjective, 
fraternal,  or,  loving  the  brethren.  For  the  meaning 
see  chap.  i.  22,  Notes. 

Be  pitiful. — Rather  (omitting  the  word  "be"), 
tender-hearted.  So  it  is  translated  in  Eph.  iv.  32.  the 
only  other  place  where  it  occurs.  It  differs  from 
"  sympathetic  "  in  being  limited  to  yearnings  over  the 
afi&cted.  Strangely  enough,  in  profane  Greek,  the 
word  is  only  found  to  mean  "  strong -hearted.''' 

Be  courteous. — The  injunction  is  so  charming, 
and  so  appropriate  in  the  mouth  of  St.  Peter,  that 
one  is  almost  loth  to  correct  the  reading,  and  substitute 
(undoubtedly  the  right  word)  humble-minded.  This 
adjective  brings  us  back  to  that  mutual  subjection  and 
complaisance  which  is  the  main  subject  of  all  these 
rules.     Comp.  also  chap.  v.  5. 

<W  Not  rendering.— So  far  St.  Peter  has  been 
speaking  of  internal  conduct.  The  two  last  adjectives, 
however,  lead  gradually  into  the  wider  field  of  conduct, 
and  probably  now  he  is  thinking  solely  of  relation  to 
the  adverse  world.  Among  the  Christians  surely  there 
would  be  no  "evil"  or  "railing"  to  provoke  a  retort! 
"  Evil,"  in  act ;  "  railing,"  in  word.  (See  chap.  ii.  23, 
and  Rom.  xii.  17.) 

But  contrariwise  blessing.— No  doubt  a  remi- 
niscence of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Matt.  v.  44). 
The  word  "blessing"  here  is  not  substantive,  but  a 
participle,  opposed  to  "rendering:"  "not  rendering 
them  evil  or  railing,  but  on  the  contrary  blessing  them." 
Though  the  word  is  chosen  as  the  exact  opposite  of  the 
bad  language  used  against  the  Christians,  "blessing" 
may  perhaps  involve  the  opposite  of  unkind  action  as 
well.  It  is  used  for  the  conferring  of  benefits :  (1) 
spiritual,  in  Acts  iii  26;  Gal.  iii.  8;  (2)  material,  in 
2  Cor.  ix.  5.     (Comp.  2  Kings  v.  15 ;  Joel  ii.  14 ;  Hag. 

Knowing  that  ye  are  hereunto  called.— Comp. 
chap  ii.  21.  It  should  be,  were  called,  viz..  when  St, 
Paul  and  others  first  preached  to  you.  What,  then, 
does  he  mean  that  they  were  called  to  ?  to  the  fore- 
going, or  to  the  following?  to  blessing  instead  of 
rendering  evil  and  railing  ?  or  to  receive  a  blessing  ? 
The  comparison  of  chap.  ii.  21  seems  to  support  the 
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former,  for  there  the  "  hereunto  "  points  to  what  pre- 
ceded. The  argument  will  then  be  precisely  the  same 
as  in  that  passage :  "  You  ought  not  now  to  shrink  from 
so  hard  a  duty,  for  you  were  given  clearly  to  under- 
stand, when  you  were  admitted  into  Christianity,  that 
you  would  have  to  act  thus." 

That  ye  should  inherit  a  blessing. — Rather,  in 
order  that  ye  may  inherit  a  blessing.  God  had  a 
purpose  in  calling  them  to  so  hard  a  task,  and  in  now 
requiring  of  them  the  f  ulfilment  of  it ;  and  that  pur- 
pose is  that  they  may  receive  a  blessing.  They  must 
not  think  it  an  arbitrary  hardship,  or  a  restriction 
which  will  not  in  the  end  be  found  gainful  to  themselves, 
God's  full  and  eternal  blessing  is  only  to  be  obtained 
through  such  a  course  of  self- suppression  and  of  love 
even  to  those  who  hate  us.  The  argument  thus  be- 
comes more  forcible,  and  the  question  which  follows 
more  appropriate,  than  if  we  adopt  the  other  view, 
viz.,  "Bless,  instead  of  retorting,  for  it  is  more  suitable 
for  men  who  are  expecting  to  be  blessed." 

(10)  For. — St.  Peter  will  show  that  he  is  not  going 
beyond  his  book  when  he  says  that  the  blessing  is 
only  to  be  obtained  by  those  who  bless. 

He  that  will  love  life. — The  "  will "  here  is  not 
merely  the  future  tense,  but  "  he  that  hath  a  mind  to 
love  life."  St.  Peter's  quotation,  from  Ps.  xxxiv.  12 — 
16,  is  not  exact,  according  to  either  Septuagmt  or 
Hebrew,  but  the  divergence  is  probably  not  due  to  a 
confusion  of  memory,  but  (as  often)  designed  to  bring 
out  an  additional  significance.  The  Psalmist  had 
asked  merely,  "  What  man  is  he  that  lusteth  to  live  ? " 
and  he  promises  merely  long  life  to  self-restraint.  The 
Apostle  asks,  Who  cares  to  have  a  fife  ivorth  having,  a 
life  which  makes  a  man  glad  to  live?  This  is  the 
"  blessing  "  spoken  of  in  verse  9 — not  simply  everlast- 
ing life,  but  a  life  of  unruffled  happiness.  (Comp.  Ps. 
cxxxiii.  3.)  This  healthy  enjoyment  of  life,  the  opposite 
of  a  morbid  craving  for  death  (see  Eccles.  ii.  17).  is 
implied  to  be  competent  for  any  person  to  attain  who 
"wills." 

"  Serene  will  be  our  days,  and  bright, 
And  happy  will  our  nature  be, 
When  love  is  an  unerring  light, 
And  joy  its  own  security." 

See  good  days. — "  See  "  in  the  same  sense  as — e.g., 
Ps.  xxvii.  13 ;  John  iii.  3 ;  Heb.  xi.  5 — for  to  "  expe- 
rience " — consciously  to  enjoy  or  to  suffer,  as  the  ca>e 
may  be. 

Let  him  refrain. — Literally,  let  him  stop.  The 
evil  word  is  on  the  very  tip  of  his  tongue. 

No  guile. — "Guile"  is  often  used,  in  a  very  wide 
sense,  of  a1  most  anything  wrong  (see  chap.  ii.  22) ;  but 
here,  probably,  the  distinction  is  that  "evil"  means 
open  railing  and  bitter  speech,  while  "  guile "  may 
mean  the  words  wliich  are  "  softer  than  butter,  having 
war  in  his  heart  "  (Ps.  Iv.  21). 

<u>  Let  him  eschew  evil. — Literally,  swerve  out 
of  the  way  from  evil.  The  two  former  clauses  dealt 
with  the  domain  of  word ;  these  two  with  the  domain 
of  action.  It  suits  St.  Peter's  intention  better  to  take 
the  verse,  not  as  an  exhortation  to  virtue  in  general, 
but  as  an  instruction  how  to  behave  under  provocation 


Exhortation  to  keep 


I.  PETER,  III. 


■  hm  I 


C12)  For  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  over 
the  righteous,  and  his  ears  are  open 
unto  their  prayers:  but  the  face  of 
the  Lord  is  against1  them  that  do 
evil. 

(13>  And  who  is  he  that  will  harm  you, 


l  Gr.vpon. 

o  Is.  8. 12, 13. 


if  ye  be  followers  of  that  Chens,  hi  is_ 
which  is  good  ?  «>••  But  and  hAOaanshiuB 
if  ye  suffer  for  righteous-  JntJ  1  tht*et 
ness'  sake,  happy  art  ye:  S£i?}EJ»» 
and  be  not  afraid-  of  their  oSiScSX 
terror,  neither  be  troubled  , 


and  in  danger.  The  "  good  "  which  the  man  is  to  do 
is  what  is  kind,  not  merely  what  is  virtuous ;  and  so, 
by  contrast,  the  "  evil "  to  be  eschewed  probably  means 
chiefly  what  is  malicious. 

Seek  peace,  and  ensue  it. — "  As  much  as  in  you 
lieth,"  says  St.  Paul,  "live  peaceably  with  all  men." 
It  is  to  be  a  matter  of  diligent  search ;  and  if  it  seems 
to  flee  away  it  is  to  be  "  ensued  " — i.e.,  pursued.  The 
active  practical  measures  here  prescribed  confirm  the 
surmise  that  "blessing"  in  verse  8  covered  more 
ground  than  benedictory  prayers. 

(12)  For. — Or,  Because.  In  the  Psalm  there  is  no 
such  connecting  particle,  but  it  is  involved  in  the  juxta- 
position. The  sense  that  the  Lord's  eyes  are  over  you 
is  a  sufficient  reason  for  self-restraint  under  provoca- 
tion :  especially,  perhaps,  when  we  see  that  by  "  the 
Lord  "  St.  Peter  understands  Jesus  Christ.  That  this 
is  the  case  is  clear  from  his  use  of  the  same  Psalm  in 
chap.  ii.  3.  If  Christ,  the  model  of  meekness  under 
persecution  (chap.  ii.  23),  is  watching,  we  not  only  need 
no  passionate  self-defence,  but  should  be  ashamed  to 
use  it.  Was  St.  Peter  thinking  how  once,  while  he 
himself  was  cursing  and  swearing  at  those  who  accused 
him  of  being  a  Christian,  he  felt  the  eyes  of  the  Lord 
turn  upon  him  ?  The  thought  of  His  eyes  being  over 
Us  is  chiefly  that  of  guardianship. 

Open  unto  their  prayers. — Rather,  are  towards 
their  prayer — i.e.,  directed  towards  it.  Here,  as  in 
chap.  ii.  3,  the  Prayer  Book  version  has  influenced  our 
translation. 

Against  them  that  do  evil. — There  is  no  differ- 
ence in  the  Greek  between  this  preposition  and  that 
just  rendered  "  over."  But  the  countenance  of  the  Lord 
is  over  them  iliat  do  evil  things.  He  marks  what  they 
are  doing.  This  is  sufficient  comfort  when  men  injure 
us  (chap.  ii.  23);  sufficient  warning  not  to  injure  in 
return.  It  is  instructive  now  to  turn  and  see  the 
circumstances  in  which  this  lovely  Psalm  was  com- 
posed. The  moment  was  one  of  David's  extremest 
peril  among  an  infuriated  heathen  population.  The 
danger  and  dread  he  was  in  are  shown  in  Ps.  lvi.  Yet 
nothing  can  be  brighter  and  more  serene  than  Ps. 
xxxiv.  He  had  obtained  life  and  days ;  and  it  was  all 
through  confidence  in  God  on  the  one  hand,  and  in- 
offensive self -submission  on  the  other.  Had  he  used 
violence—"  shown  spirit,"  as  we  say— like  the  "  young 
lions,"  he  would  have  come  worse  off.  It  seems  to  be 
for  this  cause  that  St.  Peter  deemed  the  Psalm  so 
appropriate  to  his  readers,  misjudged  and  suspiciously 
watched  (Ps.  lvi.  5,  6)  by  unbelievers,  who  only  waited 
the  opportunity  to  shed  their  blood  (ibid.  1,  2).  But 
the  striking  change  is  that,  whereas  David's  trust  in 
Jehovah  was  a  trust  simply  in  the  Eternal  Being  with- 
out distinction  of  Persons,  St.  Peter  bids  the  Hebrews 
of  Asia  read  that  Psalm  into  an  act  of  faith  in  Jesus. 
We  shall  see  the  same  thing  in  verse  15,  as  we  saw" 
in  chap.  ii.  3.  The  force  of  the  change  will  be  felt -by 
any  one  who  reads  through  that  Psalm,  substituting 
(like  the  Rheims  version)  "  our  Lord"  for  "  the  Lord. 

U3-iv.  6)  Exhortation   to  keep  a  Pube  Con-  j 
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science. — It  is  the  only  charm  against   piraacalasa. 

It  is  like  Christ  to  MifY.-r  with  a  good  onuariaaia     tH 

He  had  His  reward  fur  it,  in  bringing  a*.  »nd 

the  spirits  of  men  wl 

thereby.     It  is  t  !»•• 

which  He  saves  us. 

have  but  to  consider 

former  life. 


(13)  And  who  is  he  that  shall  harm  you? 
There  is  always  a  ring  of  scornful  assurance  it  u  b- 
terrogative  introduced  by  "and  i "  "  And  who.  ■ 

If  ye  be  followers.— Rather,  if  ye  wJJu  yoor- 
selves  zealots.  The  phrase  looks  on  into  ike  futare; 
not  merely  "if  at  present  ye  be."  And  the  ward 
which  means  "follower"  (i.e..  imitator)  is  here  a  (ale* 
reading  for  zelotes,  the  name  by  which  8t  Peter's  leaser 
namesake  among  the  Apostles  was  known,  probably 
because  of  his  enthusiastic  attachment  to  the  old  or  U> 
the  new  Law.  The  same  telote*  is  found  in  Tit 
and  elsewhere.  The  translation.  "  of  Him  whirh  mmoaiS 
is  perfectly  possible,  but  does  not  quite  ao  wall  suit 
the  context.  Some  writers  (Laighton  among  thaaat 
take  the  verse  to  mean,  OB  at  least  to  include,  thai  whan 
men  see  the  goodness  and  loving-kind ueaa  of  oar  Kvea 
they  will  not  be  disposed  to  hurt  us.  This  thought  ia, 
however,  foreign  to  the  passage.  It  means  thai  ansa 
and  devils  may  try  their  worst,  as  they  did  on  Christ* 
and  cannot  harm  us. 

U*>  But  and  if  ye  suffer. -The  oldfi iainaaa 
phrase  would  read  more  intelligibly  thus :  JVey.  *f  y» 
should  even  suffer.  So  far  are  men's  attempt*  to 
"harm  "  us  (by  acts  of  malice  to  property  or  good  aaana. 
&c.)  from  really  injuring  us,  that  eran  ii  it  abeuhi 
come  to  be  a  matter  of  "  suffering  "  we  are  to  ha  ean» 
gratulated.  What  he  means  by  that "  suffering,"  wbJab 
is  so  much  more  than  being  "  harmed,'*  amy  be  asset 
from  chaps,  ii.  21;  iii.  17;  If.  1.  1  ■*>•  Ha  ■**■*,  **^ 
horrors  of  capital  punishment.  He  does 
this  as  something  that  was  already 


though  it  were  something  immediately  and^eartainl^ 
impending,  but  as  a  case  well  supposable.  £******* 
then  as  yet  been  no  inartyrdoma  in  Aaia  »a  autter 
is  therefore  earlier  in  date  than  the  Apocalypse  (B~ 
ii.  13).  It  is  a  noticeable  point  that  in  all  N.  rani  a 
Epistles  the  word  "to  suffer"  occurs  but  eaten  tn 


and  nowhere  twice  in  the  asms  Epistle;    whsteas 
comes  twelve  times  in  this  one  abort  Letter  «  **•***• 

For  righteousness'  sake.-Like  the  "«•«■* 
wrongfullv  ■  of  chap.  ii.  19.  It  ia  not  as  snffanag  that 
it  is  valuable.  -  -    -  - 

Happy  are  ye.— Quite  the  right  *««: 
of  it  obscure*  the  obvious  reference  to  ».°"",J"*?* 
the  Mount  (Matt.  v.  10).  The  ***?»** 'T ""J* 
clearer  in  the  Greek  from  the  «g»^*wy»»~ 
St  Peter  leaves  his  sentence  inotanjMSte,  ■any  f*^ 
the  catchword  of  the  beatitude.  *e  might  repres 
it    to    ourselves    by  patting" Bbd     h   tafurtal 

commas,  and  a  dash  •**">  XJIt^Jnsrt  rf 
readers  will  catch  the  allumon.  Thar,  h>  no  part  of 
our  Lord's  discourses  which  mum  (from  tba  tenon*  m 


The  Believer  must  give  Reason 


I.   PETEE.   IIL 


of  the  Hope  that  is  in  him. 


f15>  but  sanctify  the  Lord  God  in  your 
hearts  :  and  be  ready  always  to  give  an 


answer  to  every  man  that  asketh  you  a 
reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  you  with 


the  earliest  Christian  literature)  to  have  taken  so  rapid 
and  firm  a  hold  on  the  Christian  conscience  as  the 
•Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Be  not  afraid  of  their  terror.— Here  the  trans- 
lators might  with  advantage  have  kept  the  same  word, 
and  said  (as  in  the  original  passage  from  which  St. 
Peter  is  quoting,  Isa.  viii.  12),  Fear  ye  not  their  fear — 
i.e.,  the  thing  which  makes  them  fear ;  do  not  regard 
with  dread  the  same  object  as  they  do.  In  the  original, 
the  persons  whose  fears  Isaiah  and  the  faithful  Jews 
are  not  to  fear  are  those  who  were  in  dread  of  Syria 
and  Israel.  Here  the  persons  are  not  named ;  hut,  of 
course,  according  to  this  interpretation,  "  they  "  cannot 
be  the  enemies  who  try  to  harm  the  Christians,  but,  if 
any  one,  those  of  the  Christians  who,  for  fear  of  man, 
were  beginning  to  abandon  Christianity.  The  inten- 
tion, however,  is  not  to  press  this  clause  for  its  own 
sake,  but  to  throw  greater  force  upon  the  clause  which 
begins  the  next  verse.  It  argues  carelessness  about 
the  passage  in  Isaiah  to  interpret,  "  Be  not  afraid  of 
the  fear  which  your  foes  strike  into  you." 

(is)  But  sanctify  the  Lord  God  in  your  hearts. 
— The  tense  of  this  and  the  two  preceding  imperatives 
shows  that  St.  Peter  meant  this  for  advice  to  be  acted 
upon  at  the  moment  of  being  called  on  to  suffer.  The 
passage,  as  it  stands  in  Isaiah,  runs  literaEy,  "  Jehovah 
Sabaoth,  Him  shall  ye  sanctify,  and  He  (shall  be)  your 
fear,  and  He  your  dread."  It  becomes,  therefore,  very 
striking  when  we  find  that,  without  a  shadow  of  doubt, 
the  right  reading  here  is,  But  sanctify  the  Lord  the 
Christ  in  your  hearts.  How  is  it  possible,  except  on 
the  supposition  that  the  Catholic  doctrine  is  really  a 
statement  of  fact,  that  a  Jew  like  St.  Peter  should  ever 
have  come  to  apply  to  a  Man  whom  he  had  known 
familiarly,  a  Man  who  had  served  him  at  table  and  had 
washed  his  feet,  the  words  which  Isaiah  had  said  about 
the  "Lord  of  Hosts?"  This  passage  immediately 
precedes  that  which  was  quoted  in  chap.  ii.  8,  and  (like 
that)  is  not  caught  up  at  random,  but  as  coming  in  the 
great  Immauuel  passage.  That  presence  of  God  which 
was  the  palladium  of  Israel  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah 
has  found  fulfilment  in  "  the  Christ "  now  given.  But 
what  is  meant  by  "  sanctifying  "  Him  ?  The  phrase  is 
not  elsewhere  used  in  the  New  Testament,  except  in 
the  Lord's  Prayer ;  but  in  the  Old  Testament  see  Lev. 
x.  3;  Isa.  xxix.  23;  Ezek.  xxxviii.  23.  As  to  "glorify" 
God  means  (in  word  and  deed)  to  recognise  His  glorious 
perfections ;  as  to  "  magnify  "  Him  means  to  recognise 
His  greatness;  as  to  "justify"  Him  means  to  recognise 
His  inherent  justice ;  so  to  "  sanctify  "  Him  means  to 
recognise,  in  word  and  deed,  His  full  holiness,  and 
therefore  to  treat  Him  with  due  awe.  This  not  only 
substitutes  the  fear  of  God  for  the  fear  of  man  (since 
they  mutually  exclude  each  other),  but  enforces  purity 
of  life,  thus  catching  up  again  "  that  which  is  good " 
and  "  for  righteousness'  sake."  This,  adds  St.  Peter, 
is  to  be  done  "  in  your  hearts."  This  does  not  mean 
simply  "  with  your  hearts,"  or  "from  your  hearts  "  {i.e., 
inwardly,  or,  with  all  sincerity  and  devotion),  but  it 
signifies  the  local  habitation  where  the  Christ  is  to  be 
thus  recognised.  That  is  to  say:  St,  Peter,  like  St. 
Paul  (Eph.  iii.  17),  acknowledges  an  indwelling  of 
Christ  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful ;  and  this  indwelling 
not  merely  subjective,  consisting  of  their  constant  re- 
collection of  him,  but  real  and  objective :  there  He  is, 
as  in  a  shrine,  and  they  must  pay  due  reverence  to  His 
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presence.  The  Apostle  does,  in  fact,  in  those  words 
"  in  your  hearts,"  purposely  call  attention  to  the  differ- 
ence between  Isaiah's  use  of  the  name  Immanuel  and 
the  Christian  meaning  of  it.  To  Isaiah,  God  dwelt  in 
the  midst  of  a  people  in  its  corporate  capacity;  St. 
Peter  knew  that,  through  the  Incarnation,  each  indi- 
vidual Christian  has  God  in  him,  united  with  him. 

And  be. — The  better  reading  omits  the  connecting 
particle,  so  that  we  should  put  "  being "  instead  of 
"and  be." 

Ready  always  to  give  an  answer. — This  is  the 
consequence  of  sanctifying  Christ  within  by  the  wor- 
ship of  a  pure  life,  that  no  moment,  no  questioner  finds 
us  unprepared  to  speak  with  freedom  of  our  hope  in 
Him.  The  word  for  "  answer  "  here  is  apologia,  an 
apology;  not,  of  course,  in  the  modern  sense  of  an 
excuse,  but  a  defence,  the  reply  of  an  accused  person, 
like  the  well-known  Apologia  Socratis,  or  the  great 
modern  Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua,  or  the  works  from 
which  Tertullian,  Athenagoras,  St.  Justin,  and  others 
are  called  "  The  Apologists."  It  does  not  mean  that 
every  person  is  bound  to  be  able  to  state  intellectually 
the  nature  and  grounds  of  the  Christian  creed,  though 
such  a  duty  may,  perhaps,  be  fairly  deduced  from  the 
text.  It  does  not  say  that  every  Christian  ought  to 
know  why  he  is  a  Christian,  but  that  every  Christian's 
own  life  ought  to  be  so  free  from  taint,  so  conscious  of 
Christ  enshrined  within,  as  to  cause  him  no  misgiving 
in  defending  the  faith  from  the  calumnies  (see  chap, 
ii.  12)  brought  against  it.  The  constant  readiness,  or 
freedom  from  encumbrance  of  sin,  is  the  main  point, 
"  which  intimates,"  says  Leighton,  "  it  was  not  always 
to  be  done  to  every  one,  but  we,  being  ready  to  do,  are 
to  consider  when,  and  to  whom,  and  how  far."  Con- 
sciousness of  impurity  of  life  shuts  a  man's  mouth 
from  defending  Christian  morality. 

That  asketh  you  a  reason. — Rather,  that  de- 
mandeih  of  you  an  account.  It  does  not  mean  inquirers 
about  Christian  doctrine,  but  those  who  call  Christians 
to  account  for  their  profession  of  the  Gospel  hopes. 
Though  it  must  not  be  exclusively  so  taken,  St.  Peter 
evidently  means  chiefly  the  being  called  into  the  law 
court  to  give  account.  Probably  he  is  thinking  of  our 
Lord's  charge  to  himself  and  his  co-apostles,  in  St. 
Luke  xii.  11.    (Comp.  Matt.  x.  5,  16,  19.) 

Of  the  hope  that  is  in  you. — More  literally,  with 
regard  to  the  hope  that  is  in  you :  i.e.,  with  regard  to 
the  Christianity  in  which  you  share.  It  is,  of  course, 
quite  a  modern  application  to  the  text  to  see  in  this 
anything  of  the  individual  assurance  of  salvation. 
However  fairly  it  may  be  argued  that  a  Christian 
ought  to  know  why  he,  personally,  expects  to  be  saved, 
it  is  not  the  thought  o±  St.  Peter  here.  Christianity 
is  here  called  a  hope,  rather  than  a  faith,  as  in  Acts 
xxviii.  20,  Col.  i.  23,  because,  especially  in  times  of 
persecution,  so  much  of  our  creed  has  a  future  tinge. 

"With  meekness  and  fear. — There  ought  certainly  / 
to  be  added  a  warning  But  before  these  words.  The 
readiness  of  the  Christian's  defence  of  himself  and 
the  Church  from  all  moral  aspersions  is  not  to  be 
marred  by  any  self -exaltation  or  improper  confidence. 
Archbishop  Leighton  says,  "  Not,  therefore,  blustering 
.  and  flying  out  into  invectives  because  he  hath  the 
better  on  it  against  any  man  that  questions  him  touch- 
ing this  hope,  as  some  think  themselves  certainly 
authorised  to  use  rough  speech  because  they  plead  for 


So  that  the  False  Accuser 
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meekness  *  and  fear : x  <16>  having  a  good 
conscience ;  that,  whereas  they  speak 
evil  of  you,  as  of  evildoers,  they  may  be 
ashamed  that  falsely  accuse  your  good 
conversation  in  Christ.      <17)  For  it  is 


a  2  Tim.  7.  S. 
1  Or,  nnrMM. 


»  1  Cor.  S.  IA. 


better,  if  th.-  will  of  God  be  eo,  that 
ye  mflbf  for  u.  II  <l<>ingt  than  for  tfft 
doing,    W  For  Christ  alto  hath  one* 
suffered  t 
just,  that  lie  might  bring  as  to  God,* 


truth.  On  the  contrary,  so  much  the  rather  study 
meekness,  for  the  glory  and  advantage  of  the  truth." 
The  "  fear  "  will  be,  in  large  measure,  a  dread  of  over- 
stepping the  bounds  of  truth  or  modesty  in  speakiug 
of  the  Christian  morals.  The  Acts  of  the  Martyrs, 
with  all  their  splendour,  too  often  show  how  St.  Peter's 
cautious  But  was  needed. 

(16)  Having  a  good  conscience. — This  strikes  the 
key-note  of  the  paragraph.  How  vigorously  St.  Peter 
repeats  it !  "  Zealous  for  that  which  is  good,"  "  for 
righteousness'  sake,"  " sanctify  the  Lord,"  "with  meek- 
ness and  fear,"  "  a  good  conscience,"  "  your  good  con- 
versation." 

Whereas. — The  word  means  precisely  the  same  as 
in  chap.  ii.  12,  where  see  Note. 

They  speak  evil  of  you,  as  of  evil  doers.— 
Tischendorf  follows  one  of  the  best  manuscripts  and 
the  Peschito-Syriac  version  in  reading  whereas  ye  are 
evil  spoken  of.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  ordinary  read- 
ing would  come  in,  from  the  similarity  of  chap.  ii.  12 ; 
aud  we  may  pretty  confidently  adopt,  the  emendation. 
In  any  case,  the  words  "  as  of  evil  doers  "  should  be 
removed. 

They  maybe  ashamed  (or,  confounded). — When? 
St.  Peter  is  evidently  thinking  of  the  Christian  at  the 
bar  of  the  curator  or  pro-consul,  and  the  mortification 
of  the  delator,  or  spy,  who  had  given  information 
against  him. 

Falsely  accuse. — Literally,  insult,  that  is, "  odiously 
calumniate."  The  word  occurs  again  only  in  Luke 
vi.  28. 

In  Christ. — This  is  the  nearest  approach  in  St. 
Peter  to  a  use  of  this  word  as  a  proper  name.  _  Still, 
it  is  not  so.  Other  Hebrews,  he  reminds  them  in  this 
word,  were  safe  from  persecution  only  by  rejecting 
the  national  hope  of  a  Messiah.  It  is  simply  because 
these  men  are  "  in  Christ "  that  the  heathens  (perhaps 
also  their  fellow  Jews)  insult  their  conversation.  The 
phrase  "  in  Christ,"  i.e.,  as  members  of  the  Church, 
occurs  again  in  chap.  v.  10,  14,  and  the  thought  is 
common  enough  in  St.  John  {e.g.  1  John  v.  20),  but  it 
does  not  come  in  2  Peter,  nor  in  Hebrews,  St.  James, 

!or  St.  Jude.  Of  course,  St.  Paul's  writings  teem  with 
it.  It  contains  the  converse  side  of  the  Incarnation 
doctrine  to  that  involved  in  verse  15;  we  not  only 
have  the  whole  Christ  dwelling  in  us,  but  He  embraces 
us  all ;  "Yein  me,  and  I  in  you  "  (John  xiv.  20). 

(!")  For  it  is  better.— There  is  a  kind  of  ironical 
suppression  in  this  comparison. 

If  the  will  of  God  be  so— A  strikingly  reverent 
phrase  in  the  original,  If  the  will  of  God  should  will  it. 
This  is.  of  course,  to  be  taken  only  with  the  word 
"  suffer,"  which  itself  means,  as  in  verse  14,  to  suffer 
capitally.  St.  Peter  is  thinking  of  the  legal  process 
of  verses  15,  16,  coming  to  a  verdict  of  "  guilty.  He 
was  himself  daily  expecting  such  a  death. 

For  well  doing.— Better,  perhaps,  as  well  doers. 
It  does  not  necessarily  mean,  in  the  Greek,  that  the 
well  doing  was  the  reason  of  the  suffering,  but  simply 
that  it  accompanied  it.  - 

(18)  For  Christ  also.— This  gives  a  reason  for 
thinking  it  no  such  formidable  thing  to  suffer  when 


.n.... 


one  is  innocent.      It  has  torn  trvd 

precedent  is  eneouragiui: 

Leighton,  "  some  known  ease  to  the 

tress,  to   look  upon  rxamplea  of  the 

distress  in  present  or  former  timee 

ample  and  company  of  the  saints  hi 

considerable,  so  that  of  Christ  is 

yea,  than  all   the  rest  together."    If  Km* 

(note  that  he  does  not  call  Him  Jeans »  maM  endure  I* 

be  cut  off  (but  not  for  Himself  .  «*»  it  for  any  an* 

who  clung  to  the  promises  to  ■brink  from  tW  Ian 

test? 

Hath  once  suffered. — Even  if  we  rruin  the  verb. 
it  should  be  suffered,  not  "  hath  suffered."  it  i«  all  nasi 
now ;  but  much  the  better  reading  i*  dud,  which  bwess 
no  doubt  about  the  meaning  <»f  ■  Miffmnr  ■  ia  vara* 
17.  And  this  He  did  "nana"  la  Una  il|alliaat 
word  St.  Peter  strikes  out  the  main  argnment  at*  a 
great  portion  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebe™ 
27;  ix.  27;  x.  10).  The  thought  that  Christ  summed 
or  died  "  once  "  conveys  comfort  to  these  Christians 
for  several  reasons :  (1)  because  His  death  has.  ones  far 
all,  taken  all  terror  from  sn  innocent  death;  <2t 
no  Christian  will  have  to  die  mora  than  ana 
(3)  because  one  death,  so  soon  over  for  ever, 
the  further  idea  of  happiness  sad  peace  beyond.  TW 
word  "to  die"  in  Greek  is  often  used  in  a  penal  aanaa— - 
"  to  be  put  to  death  "—and  is  to  be  so  taken  here, 

For  sins.— When  the  Apostle  says  -  Christ  asm." 
he  raises  a  comparison  between  Christ  and  the  Christum 
martyr.     Now  the  parallel  does  not  meri'lf 
the  fact  that  both  ■  suffer  "  or  ate  put  to 
are  put  to  death  but  nana     Both  are 
innocent  :    the    martyr    "  while 
acknowledged  to  be  "just."    But  Una 
the  likeness.    The  Messiah  is  said  to  be  put  a 
"for  sins."    Now  this  expression  -  for  ems  ■  | 
in  connection  with  «ns)  ia  that   which  is 
mean  "  as  a  sin-offering."    (See  Rom.  vui  3 :  Gal  l  4 
Heb.  x.  6,  8,  18.  26;  xiii.  11 :   1  J°»». 
If,  therefore,  " Christ  aUo  was  put  to  drsAh^sasin 
offering,"  it  is  implied  that,  ma  sense.  UmC^rnaJan 
martyr  is  also  a  sin-offering,  and  (though  to  an  una- 
nitely  lower  degree)  dies,  hie  Him, "  inat  Jfar  uumst 
This  is  a  fresh  encouragement  to  8 
readers  to  meet  death  bravely.    In 
can  be  sacrifices  for  other  men  s  sua 

P1The  ^just   for    the  unjuat.--Tbat 

"  for  "  contains  a  volume  of  theolefy.  The 

so  weak  a  word  as  the  one  wham  •*■">*■ 

"for  sins,"  it  does  not  «P^^»™  J    TSi 

tution.    (C^mp.  No^on^njaJ-a.  JtJ-^rJ 

•on  behalf  off"     Aa  a  substitute  for  Urn 

make  bold 

and  the 

neither  tl— 

made  atonement;    "on    beta 


Id  to  say  that  (according  tn  Hub/  fl"Jplnr». 
primitive  fatbera.  and  t**?*™"- *  u  TL 
ie  martyrs  nor  (Jbriet  Mlamir  an«a  am 
nnomrat:    -on    behalf  of      otnur   nana,  una 


It  i*  par. 

haps,  a  pity  that 

in  our  version. 

only  human  being  who  can  in  at 


n  our  version.     Though,  of  comae,  om 
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Christ  suffered  I.    PETER,    III.  for  our  Sins. 

being  put  to   death  in  the  flesh,  but  I  |  quickened  by  the  Spirit :  (u>  by  which 


St.  Peter  means  the  word  here  to  cover  others  besides 
Him  ;  "  Christ  also  died,  a  just  man  on  behalf  of  unjust 
men." 

That  he  might  bring  us  to  God.— Or,  better, 
bring  you ;  though  it  cannot  be  stated  peremptorily  in 
this  case  that  such  is  the  reading.  (See  Note  on  chap. 
L  12.)  The  substantive  derived  from  this  verb  appears 
as  "  access  "  in  Bom.  v.  2 ;  Eph.  ii.  18 ;  iii.  12.  A  most 
important  doctrinal  passage.  St.  Peter  says  not  a  word 
about  the  Atonement  in  its  effect  upon  the  mind  of 
the  Father  towards  man.  Though  there  is,  no  doubt, 
some  deep  truth  in  the  phrase  which  occurs  in  the 
second  of  the  Thirty- nine  Articles — "suffered  ...  to 
reconcile  His  Father  to  us" — it  is  a  side  on  which  the 
New  Testament  writers  do  not  much  dwell.  It  is 
too  high  a  mystery  for  our  minds  to  reach.  The  phrase 
is  itself  not  Scriptural.  The  New  Testament,  as  has 
been  well  pointed  out,  never  even  speaks  of  the  recon- 
ciliation as  mutual.  The  quarrel  is  treated  as  one-sided, 
so  far,  at  least,  as  in  connection  with  the  Atonement. 
When,  then,  our  Lord  was  put  to  death  as  a  sacrifice 
for  sins — a  righteous  man  on  behalf  of  unrighteous  men 
— St.  Peter  explains  these  terms  by  the  expression  "  in 
order  that  He  might  bring  you  to  God,"  not  "  in  order 
that  He  might  bring  God  to  you."  The  voluntary 
death  of  a  righteous  man  upon  the  cross,  in  the  calm  calcu- 
lation that  nothing  else  would  so  attract  sinful  men 
to  Himself,  and  thus  to  the  Father  who  sent  Him  (John 
xii.  32 — this  is  the  aspect  of  the  Atonement  which 
St.  Peter  sets  forth.  Perhaps  on  another  occasion  he 
might  have  set  forth  a  different  aspect ;  but  now  he  is 
still  thinking  of  the  effect  of  Christian  conduct  upon 
the  outer  world,  and  his  object  is  to  make  the  Chris- 
tians feel  that  they  too  can,  in  their  measure,  bring  the 
unjust,  the  persecuting  heathens  and  Jews,  to  God  by 
innocent  and  voluntary  deaths.  Thus  their  deaths  are 
carrying  on  the  work  of  reconciliation;  and  what 
Christ  did  for  them  ("died  for  you")  they  do  for 
others.  Well  then  may  they  be  called  blessed  when 
they  suffer  (verse  14). 

Being  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  but  quick- 
ened by  the  Spirit.— The  interpreters  of  this 
sentence  may  be  classified  in  two  groups,  according  as 
they  understand  the  fact  referred  to  in  the  second  clause 
to  be  (1)  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  or  (2)  something 
which  took  place  between  His  death  and  His  resurrec- 
tion. Now,  if  we  could  accept  the  translation  in  the 
English  Bible,  "  by  the  Spirit,"  it  would  be  pretty 
obvious  to  accept  (1);  and  we  should  point  to  such 
passages  as  Bom.  i.  4,  viii.  11,  to  show  that  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ  was  due  to  the  action  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  follow  Oecumenius, 
Calvin,  Beza,  and  Leighton,  in  taking  "  the  flesh  "  to 
mean  generally  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  and  "  the 
Spirit "  by  which  He  was  quickened  to  mean  His  own 
divine  nature ;  for  Christ  has  a  human  spirit  as  truly  as 
a  human  body  and  soul,  and  it  would  be  heresy  to  call 
His  divine  nature  His  spirit,  as  though  it  occupied  in 
Him  the  position  which  is  occupied  in  men  by  the 
human  spirit.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  cannot  trans- 
late it  "  quickened  by  the  Spirit."  It  is  literally,  killed 
indeed  in  flesh,  but  quickened  in  spirit  Now,  how 
can  "quickened  in  spirit"  be  a  description  of  the  Be- 
surrection  ?  It  cannot  be  answered  (with  Huther)  that 
the  "  spirit "  here  means  the  resurrection  body ;  for 
though  that  is  indeed  a  spiritual  body,  yet  it  is  playing 
fast  and  loose    with  words  to   identify  "spirit"  and 


"  spiritual  body."  If  the  resurrection  body  be  only 
spirit,  where  is  the  resurrection  ?  Neither  would  the 
antithesis  be  correct  between  "  flesh  "  and  "  spirit,"  if 
by  "  spirit "  is  meant  the  new  form  of  body  given  at 
the  Besurrection.  Or,  again,  taking  "  spirit  "  in  its  true 
sense  of  the  inward  incorporeal  self,  could  the  Besur- 
rection be  described  as  a  quickening  of  it  ?  True,  th«- 
spirit  itself  will  gain  in  some  way  by  its  re-incorpora- 
tion (2  Cor.  v.  4) ;  but  as  the  spirit  has  been  alive  all 
along,  but  the  flesh  has  been  dead,  the  contrast  would 
be  very  forced  to  express  death  and  resurrection  by 
"  killed  in  flesh,  but  quickened  in  spirit,"  instead  of  saying 
rather  "  killed  in  flesh,  but  soon  quickened  in  the  same." 
Thus  we  are  driven  to  (2).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  words  to  suggest,  an  interval  betweea 
the  quickening  and  the  killing.  They  both  are  parts 
of  the  same  act,  and  both  are  used  to  explain  the  word 
"  died."  It  is  a  kind  of  apology  for  having  used  the 
word  death  at  all  (for  we  have  seen  that  St.  Peter's 
object  is  to  help  the  future  martyrs  to  despise  death, 
verse  14) :  "  Died,  do  I  say  ?  yes,  killed  in  flesh,  it  is 
true,  but  actually  quickened  to  fresh  energies  in  spirit 
by  that  very  act  of  death."  (Comp.  our  Lord's  charge 
to  the  Twelve,  Matt.  x.  28.)  But  how  can  His  death  be 
said  to  have  been  a  quickening  of  His  human  spirit  ? 
Some  take  the  word  to  mean  simply  "  preserved  alive," 
a  word  almost  identical,  being  used  apparently  in  that 
sense  in  Luke  xvii.  33,  Acts  vii.  19.  The  notion,  how- 
ever, would  be  too  weak  here ;  some  energetic  action 
seems  required  to  balance  "  being  killed."  That  St. 
Peter  is  speaking  of  something  not  altogether  peculiar 
to  Christ,  but  common  to  men,  may  still  be  inferred  from 
his  saying  "  Christ  also."  The  doctrine,  then,  seems  to- 
be  (as  Bengel  and  others  say)  that  the  spirit,  set  free 
from  the  body,  immediately  receives  new  life,  as  it  were. 
thereby.  To  purely  spiritual  realities  it  becomes  alive; 
in  a  manner  which  was  impossible  while  it  was  united 
to  the  flesh.  The  new  powers  are  exemplified  in  what 
follows  immediately.  So  long  as  Christ,  so  long  as  any 
man,  is  alive  in  the  flesh,  he  cannot  hold  converse  with 
spirits  as  such ;  but  the  moment  death  severs  flesh  and 
spirit  the  spirit  can  deal  with  other  spirits,  which  Christ 
proceeded  forthwith  to  do. 

(19)  By  which.— If  "  by  the  Spirit  "  had  been  right- 
in  the  former  verse,  this  translation  might  have  stood 
here,  though  the  word  is  literally  in;  for  "in"  is 
often  used  to  mean  "  in  the  power  of,"  "  on  the  strength 
of  : "  e.g.,  Bom.  viii.  15.  But  as  that  former  rendering 
is  untenable,  we  must  here  keep  strictly  to  in  which— 
i.e.,  in  spirit.  This  might  mean  either  of  two  things.: 
(1)  "  spiritually  speaking,"  "so  far  as  thought  and  sym- 
pathy goes,"  as,  for  instance,  1  Cor.  v.  3,  Col.  ii.  5  ;  or 
else  (2)  "in  spirit." as  opposed  to  "in  the  body" — Le., 
"out  of  the  body"  (2  Cor.  xii.  2 ;  comp.  Bev.  i.  10),  as 
a  disembodied  spirit.  We  adopt  the  latter  rendering 
without  hesitation,  for  reasons  which  will  be  clearer 
in  the  next  Note. 

He  went  and  preached  unto  the  spirits  in 
prison.— There  are  two  main  ways  of  interpreting  tins 
mysterious  passage.  (1)  The  spirits  rre  understood  as 
being  now  in  prison,  in  consequence  of  having  rejected 
His  preaching  to  them  while  they  were  still  on  eartli. 
According  to  this  interpretation — which  has  the  support 
of  such  names  as  Pearson,  Hammond,  Barrow,  and 
Leighton  (though  he  afterwards  modified  his  opinion). 
among  ourselves,  besides  divers  great  theologians  of 
other  countries,  including  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  on  ''' 
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Noah,  while  the  ark  waa  a  Brewing 
wherein  few,  that  is,  eight  tooL  were 


one  hand  and  Beza  on  the  other — it  was  "  in  spirit," 
*.e„  mystically  speaking,  our  Lord  Himself  who,  in  and 
through  the  person  of  Noah,  preached  repentance  to 
the  old  world.  Thus  the  passage  is  altogether  dis- 
sociated from  the  doctrine  of  the  descent  into  hell; 
and  the  sense  (though  not  the  Greek)  would  be  better 
expressed  by  writing,  He  had  gone  and  preached  unto 
the  spirits  {now)  in  prison.  In  this  case,  however,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  the  purpose  of  the  digression,  or  what 
could  have  brought  the  subject  into  St.  Peter's  mind. 
(2)  The  second  interpretation — which  is  that  of  (practi- 
cally) all  the  Fathers,  and  of  Calvin,  Luther  (finally), 
Bellarmine,  Bengel,  and  of  most  modern  scholars — 
refers  the  passage  to  what  our  Lord  did  while  His  body 
was  dead.  This  is  the  most  natural  construction  to  put 
upon  the  words  "in  which  also"  {i.e.,  in  spirit).  It 
thus  gives  point  to  the  saying  that  He  was  "quickened 
in  spirit,"  which  would  otherwise  be  left  very  meaning- 
less. The  "spirits"  here  will  thus  correspond  with 
■  in  spirit "  there.  It  is  the  only  way  to  assign  any 
intelligible  meaning  to  the  words  "  He  went  and "  to 
suppose  that  He  "  went "  straight  from  His  quickening 
in  spirit — i.e.,  from  His  death.  It  is  far  the  most 
natural  thing  to  suppose  that  the  spirits  were  in  prison 
at  the  time  when  Christ  went  and  preached  to  them. 
We  take  it,  then,  to  mean  that,  directly  Christ's  human 
spirit  was  disengaged  from  the  body,  He  gave  proof 
of  the  new  powers  of  purely  spiritual  action  thus  ac- 
quired by  going  off  to  the  place,  or  state,  in  which 
other  disembodied  spirits  were  (who  would  have  been 
incapable  of  receiving  direct  impressions  from  Him 
had  He  not  Himself  been  in  the  purely  spiritual 
condition),  and  conveyed  to  them  certain  tidings :  He 
"preached"  unto  them.  What  was  the  substance  of 
this  preaching  we  are  not  here  told,  the  word  itself 
(which  is  not  the  same  as,  e.g.,  in  chap.  i.  2o)  only 
means  to  publish  or  proclaim  like  a  crier  or  herald; 
and  as  the  spirits  are  said  to  haVe  been  disobedient  and 
in  prison,  some  have  thought  that  Christ  went  to  pro- 
claim to  them  the  certainty  of  their  damnation !  The 
notion  has  but  to  be  mentioned  to  be  rejected  with 
horror ;  but  it  may  be  pointed  out  also  that  in  chap, 
iv.  6,  which  refers  back  to  this  passage,  it  is  distinctly 
called  a  "  gospel ; "  and  it  would  be  too  grim  to  call 
that  a  gospel  which  (in  Calvin's  words)  "  made  it  more 
■clear  and  patent  to  them  that  they  were  shut  out  from 
all  salvation!"  He  brought  good  tidings,  therefore, 
of  some  kind  to  the  "  prison  "  and  the  spirits  in  it. 
And  this  "  prison  "  must  not  be  understood  (with  Bp. 
Browne,  Articles,  p.  95)  as  merely  "a  place  of  safe 
keeping,"  where  good  spirits  might  be  as  well  as  bad, 
though  etymologically  this  is  imaginable.  The  word 
occurs  thirty-eight  times  in  the  New  Testament  in  the 
undoubted  sense  of  a  "  prison,"  and  not  once  in  that  of 
a  place  of  protection,  though  twice  (Rev.  xviii.  2)  it  is 
used  in  the  derived  sense  of  "  a  cage." 

(20)  Which  sometime  were  disobedient.— The 
absence  of  the  definite  article  here  in  the  Greek  (contrary 
to  St.  Peter's  usage  in  participial  sentences — e.g.,  chap, 
i.  5,  7, 10, 17)  makes  it  possible  to  think  that  the  spirits 
mentioned  in  this  verse  are  not  co-extensive  with  those 
in  prison.  It  is,  literally,  to  men  who  once  upon  a  time 
were  disobedient.  Our  Lord  preached  to  the  whole 
class  of  spirits  in  prison,  of  all  times  and  races ;  and 
then,  to  magnify  the  bounty  of  this  act,  St.  Peter  in- 
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of  Baptism* 


saved  by  water.     <21>  The  like   figure 
whereunto  even  baptism  doth  also  now 


save"  us  (not  the  putting  away  of  the 
filth  of  the  flesh,  but  the  answer  of  a 


at  once  the  vast  number  of  Hebrews  who  rejected  the 
gospel  of  Christ.  As  in  chap.  ii.  4  et  seq.,  so  here,  he 
stablishes  the  readers  against  the  thought,  "  Can  I  be 
right  and  all  these  people  wrong?"  by  showing  that 
from  the  beginning  it  was  always  a  small  number  who 
accepted  salvation,  and  they  should  naturally  expect  it 
to  be  so  now.  It  is  better  to  be  one  of  the  eight  in  the 
ark  than  of  the  many  disobedient  in  the  water. 

By  water. — Or,  through  water.  The  very  water 
which  drowned  the  disobedient  was  the  instrument  of 
saving  to  those  who  believed,  for  it  floated  their  ark. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  is  a  little  forced.  So, 
in  the  same  way,  in  chap.  ii.  8,  the  same  stone  is  to 
some  a  sanctuary,  to  some  a  stumbling-block.  This 
pregnant  word  "  water  "  leads  on  to  the  next  thought. 

(2i)  The  like  figure  whereunto  even  baptism 
doth  also  now  save  us.— There  are  two  undoubted 
false  readings  in  this  sentence  which  must  be  cleared 
away  before  we  can  consider  the  meaning.  First,  the 
word  "whereunto"  is  a  mistake  for  the  more  difficult 
which ;  and  second,  it  shoidd  be  you,  not  "us. "  We  may 
then  translate,  either,  Which  baptism  also,  in  antitype, 
doth  note  save  yon,  or  else,  Which  (water)  also,  in  anti- 
type, now  saveth  you — baptism.  The  first  is  less  likely, 
both  from  the  order  of  the  words  in  Greek,  and  also  be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  of  calling  the  Flood  point-blank  a 
baptism.  According  to  the  second  translation,  the  water 
through  which  Noah  was  saved  is  said  in  the  present  day 
("  now,"  as  opposed  to  "  in  the  days  of  Noe  ")  to  save 
us  (the  "  you  "  is  emphatic).  It  does  so,  in  the  same 
sense  as  we  might  say,  for  instance,  that  the  sprink- 
ling of  the  paschal  blood  saves  us :  that  is  to  say,  it 
foreshadowed  something  which  does  as  a  fact  save  us. 
This  St.  Peter  expresses  by  the  adjective  which  may 
be  rendered  "  in  antitype."  The  thing  it  represented 
is  Christian  baptism.  "Where,  then,  lies  the  likeness 
between  the  two  ?  Not  merely  in  the  identity  of  the 
element  water,  which  serves  but  to  arrest  the  fancy, 
and  make  one  think  of  the  deeper  resemblance.  One 
obvious  point  is  that  the  number  of  persons  accepting 
the  proffered  salvation  at  the  present  crisis  is,  as  in 
the  days  of  Noe,  very  small  compared  with  those  who 
reject  it.  The  main  thought,  however,  is  not  of  the 
Christians,  as  a  body  or  family  (like  Noe's),  being 
saved  while  others  are  lost.  For  each  individual  by 
himself  there  is  a  meaning  in  his  baptism  which  is 
prefigured  by  the  Flood ;  and  the  explanation  of  baptism 
which  follows,  and  the  opening  of  the  next  chapter, 
show  that  the  Apostle  was  thinking  chiefly  of  this 
individual  application.  As  the  passage  of  Israel  through 
the  Red  Sea  is  described  as  a  baptism  (1  Cor.  x.  2) 
because  it  marked  their  transition  from  the  state  of 
bondage  to  a  new  national  life,  and  left  their  enemies 
destroyed  in  the  water,  so  Noe's  safe  passage  through 
the  Flood  is  a  type  of  baptism,  because  it  was  a  re- 
generation of  humanity,  it  was  a  destruction  of  the 
carnal,  sensual  element  (Gen.  vi.  3  "he  also  is  flesh"), 
it  washed  the  human  race  from  its  pollutions,  and  man 
rose  to  anew  and  more  spiritual  existence  for  the  time 
being,  with  the  bow  for  a  sign  of  a  perpetual  covenant 
made.  So  baptism  is  a  destruction  and  death  to  the 
flesh,  but  a  new  life  to  the  spirit.  It  must  be  observed 
how  carefully  St.  Peter  expresses  the  permanent  effect 
of  baptism  by  the  present  tense  "  saveth: "  not  "saved 
you,"  nor  "  hath  saved  you ; "  it  is  a  living  and  ever- 
present   fact,  the    "everlasting    benediction    of    His 
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heavenly  washing ; "  it  washes  the  neophyte  not  from 
past  sins  only,  but  from  those  which  he  afterwards 
commits,  if  only  he  still  repents  and  believes. 

Not  the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the 
flesh. — The  Apostle  is  not  cautioning  his  readers 
against  the  thought  that  baptism  acted  ex  opere  ope- 
rato,  as  a  charm,  but  he  is  telling  them,  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  is  no  external  rite.  He  was  writing  to  Jews, 
who  were  veiy  familiar  with  ceremonial  washings,  or 
"  baptisings,"  which,  though  they  symbolised  a  cleans- 
ing from  sin,  really  effected  nothing  but  to  make  the 
skin  less  dirty. 

But  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward 
God. — An  expression  which  has  caused  almost  as 
much  difficulty  as  any  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
difficulty  lay  especially  in  two  points:  first,  that  the 
context  was  so  involved  as  to  give  little  indication  what 
to  expect ;  secondly,  that  the  Greek  word  (eperotema ) 
which  is  here  rendered  "  answer  "  is  so  seldom  found, 
and  might  easily  take  such  various  shades  of  meaning. 

(1)  Touching  the  word  itself,  we  may  at  once  reject 
the  translation  "  answer,"  for  it  could  only  mean  an 
"answer"  in  that  sense  in  which  "question"  and 
"answer  "  are  identical,  both  of  them  being  "the  thing 
asked,"  the  subject  matter  of  both  being  the  same; 
but  so  cumbersome  a  sense  is  not  in  keeping  here. 

(2)  Next  we  may  consider  the  attractive  theory  that  it 
means  a  "  contract."  The  form  in  which  a  contract 
was  made  was  as  follows  :  N  says  to  M,  "  Dost  thou 
promise  ?  "  and  M  answers,  "  I  promise."  Now;  in 
Byzantine  Law-Greek  such  a  contract  is  known  as  ai? 
eperotema,  or  "  questionment,"  from  the  question  with 
which  proceedings  began.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  baptismal  covenant  has  undoubtedly  been  entered 
upon  from  the  earliest  times  with  just  such  questions 
and  answers.  Tertullian  speaks  of  this  (Be  Corona. 
chap,  iii.)  as  an  ancient  custom  in  the  end  of  the  second 
century.  There  are,  however,  three  serious  objections : 
first,  that  "the  contract  of  a  good  conscience"  is  a 
somewhat  vague  and  imperfect  phrase,  and  far  more 
difficult  in  Greek  than  in  English ;  secondly,  that  there 
it;  no  trace  of  the  legal  term  eperotema  until  centuries 
after  the  date  of  St.  Peter,  or  of  Tertullian  either; 
thirdly,  that  had  eperotema  been  a  recognised  term  for 
a  "  contract "  in  St.  Peter's  time,  we  should  have  been 
certain  to  find  this  explanation  in  some  of  the  Greek 
Fathers.  (3)  The  usual  meaning  of  the  verb  would 
lead  us  towards  a  less  unsatisfactory  conclusion.  Epe- 
rotdn  is  "  to  put  a  question  "  for  further  information's 
sake.  And  we  may  remark  that  the  order  of  the  Greek 
would  strongly  suggest  that  the  words  "  toward  God  " 
should  be  attached  (in  spite  of  the  analogy  of  Acts 
xxiv.  16)  not  to  "good  conscience,"  but  to  the  word 
eperotema.  Now,  there  is  a  constant  use  of  the  verb 
eperotdn  in  the  Old  Testament  in  connection  with  the 
name  of  God.  In  Josh.  ix.  14,  Judg.  i.  1,  xviii.  5,  and 
many  other  places,  it  means  "  to  consult  God,"  "  to 
inquire  of  the  Lord,"  to  seek  to  Him  for  direction.  Or, 
with  a  slightly  different  turn,  it  is  used,  as  in  Isa.  xix. 
3,  lxv.  1,  for  "  to  inquire  after  God,"  in  which  sense  it 
finds  its  way  into  the  New  Testament  in  Rom.  x.  20. 
Thus  baptism  would  be  said  to  be,  "not  the  flesh's 
putting  away  of  dirt  (for  so  it  might  be  turned,  though 
it  is  somewhat  forced),  but  a  good  conscience's  inquiry 
at  the  hands  of  God,"  or  "  a  good  conscience's  inquiry 
after  God."     Observe  that  if  the  "  good  conscience  "  is 
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good  conscience  toward  God,)  by  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ:  ■  t22*  who  is 
gone  into  heaven,  and  is  on  the  right 
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the  agent  in  this  transaction,  as  here  expressed,  St. 
Peter  would  recognise  (as  in  Luke  viii.  15)  the  man's 
happy  state  of  soul  before  baptism,  and  baptism  would 
be  the  mode  of  his  further  approach  to  God.  That 
this  is  good  doctrine  cannot  be  denied.  (4)  There  is, 
however,  another  version  for  which  a  still  better  case 
can  be  made  out :  viz.,  "  demand."  It  is  true  that  the 
verb  eperotdn  more  frequently  means  "  to  ask "  a 
question  than  *  to  ask  "  a  boon,  expecting  a  verbal  re- 
sponse rather  than  a  practical  one ;  but  it  is  once  used 
in  the  New  Testament  in  the  latter  sense  (Matt.  xvi.  1), 
and  in  the  Old  Testament  also  (as  Ps.  cxxxvii.  3).  And 
the  only  other  instance  of  the  word  eperotema  in  inspired 
literature  makes  for  this  view.  This  occurs  in  Dan. 
iv.  17,  where  the  English  has  "  demand,"  and  the  Latin 
petitio.  There  is,  indeed,  almost  as  much  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  the  exact  sense  there  as  here ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  it  seems  to  mean  the  "demand"  for  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's degradation.  This  was  evidently  the  meaning 
assigned  to  our  present  passage  by  the  anonymous  Father 
in  the  Catena,  for,  wrongly  joining  the  words  "through 
the  resurrection  "  with  eperotema,  he  says :  "  It  teacheth 
also  how  we  beseech  of  Him  ;  and  how  ?  by  confessing 
the  resurrection  of  the  Lord."  Taking,  then,  the  render- 
ing "  demand,"  a  further  question  arises:  Does  St.  Peter 
mean  that  baptism  is  the  demand  (made  by  God  or  the 
Church  upon  the  man)  for  a  good  conscience  towards 
God?  or  the  demand  inade  by  a  good  conscience  upon 
God,  without  specifying  the  demand?  or  finally,  the 
demand  upon  God  (made  by  the  man)  for  a  good  con- 
science ?  Of  these  the  second  seems  the  weakest, 
because  it  leaves  the  nature  of  the  demand  so  open,  and 
because  the  notion  of  a  good  conscience  previous  to 
baptism  is  less  suited  to  the  context.  The  first  would 
indeed  give  a  vigorous  sense.  St.  Peter  would  then  be 
saying,  "  Have  a  good  conscience  (verse  16),  for,  besides 
all  else,  it  is  your  baptismal  obligation,  and  in  defiling 
conscience  you  forfeit  your  baptismal  salvation  ; "  but 
it  labours  under  the  defect  of  connecting  "toward  God" 
with  "  conscience  "  instead  of  with  "  demand,"  and  it  is 
imperfect,  moreover,  in  not  demanding  a  good  con- 
science toward  men  as  well  as  toward  God.  The  last 
seems  both  the  clearest  in  itself,  the  best  antithesis  to 
the  balancing  clause,  and  the  most  in  keeping  with  the 
context.  It  will  then  be :  "  Noah's  flood,  in  antitype, 
to  this  day  saves  you — that  is  to  say,  baptism,  which  is 
no  cleansing  of  the  skin  from  dirt,  but  an  application 
to  God  for  a  clear  conscience."  A  "  good  conscience," 
in  this  case,  will  not  mean  an  honest  frame  of  mind, 
but  a  consciousness  of  having  nothing  against  you, 
such  as  would  come  to  even  the  chief  of  sinners  from 
the  baptismal  remission  of  sins.  "  Conscience "  is 
used  in  this  retrospective  sense  four  times  in  Hebrews 
(chaps,  ix.  9,  14,  and  x.  2,  22) ;  and,  indeed,  in  verse 
16  it  meant  "  having  nothing  on  your  mind  because  of 
the  past,"  rather  than  "  being  sure  that  you  mean  well." 
And  how  well  this  suits  the  context!  The  Apostle 
from  chap.  iii.  13  to  chap.  iv.  6,  is  uttering  the  praises  of 
a  clear  conscience,  and  warning  from  everything  that 
could  defile  it.  "  With  this,"  he  says,  "you  cannot  be 
harmed;  with  this,  you  will  be  always  ready  to  defend 
the  faith  when  called  to  account.  It  was  because  He 
had  this  that  Christ  was  able  to  atone  for  you  and  bring 
you  to  God,  and  to  conduct  His  mission  to  the  dead, 
and  to  give  by  His  resurrection  an  efficacy  to  your 
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baptism;  and  that  baptism  Keelf  oak  aero,  jrm  by 
the  fart  that  in  it  you  auk  and  receive  the  rliaMJii  ei 
the  conscience." 

By  the  resurrection.— Rightly  jianiil  fa  mm 
vsnioa  with  "(iutii  hts."  Baptism  ifarion  all  fat 
sacramental  efficacy  from  the  fact  that  Christ  ks*,  far 
the  Resurrection,  introduced  into  the  world  a  new  kind 
of  lifV.  which  in  baptism  u  imparted  to  tfa>  betterer 
The  doctrine  here  approaches  etiflnearer  to  that  of  Ram 
vi.  than  to  that  of  chnj 

Resurn-ction  of  Christ  was  mid  to  he  the  means  ond 
the  moment  of  our  regeneration,  fart  he  pi  nan  (thsawh 
of  course  implied)  was  not  mnationnil,  nor  too  death 
to  sin.  But  hero,  as  in  Romans,  these  two  take  a  pro- 
minent  place.  As  humanity  died  to  the  flesh  in  the 
bad  Antediluvians,  and  rose  again,  washed  risen,  in  Ken. 
so  to  the  believer  there  was  in  hapthi  a  death  to  tfa 
flesh,  and  he  rose  again,  with  j 
through  tibj  union  thereby  effected  with  the  * 
and  risen  Christ.  Note,  again,  that  whm  the 
speaks  of  glories  he  nses  the  name  of 
of  sufferings,  it  is  the  title  of  Christ. 

<22>  Who  is  gone  into  heaven, 
right  hand  of  God.— This 
of  the  character  of  a  doxology) 
First,  it  carries  on  the  history  of  J« 
carefully,  in  spite  of  what  seem  at 
gressions,  St.  Peter  holds  his  threads 
and  death,  activity  among  the 
from  among  them,  ascension  into 
session  in  glory,  follow  one  another  in  daa  order."  TW 
second  purpose  of  the  rlsnse  runs  parallel  to  the  Br*. 
St,  Peter  is  teaching  the  entire  inafamiej  of  the  be- 
liever to  the  Lord.  If  the  belieTer  will 
good  conscience,  he  may  hope  for  a 
experience.  The  Latin  and  several  other  feed  « 
together  with  several  Latin  Fathers,  add  a 
sentence  after  the  words  "  on  the  right  hand  of  Get 
which  runs:  swallowimg  aydeatt.  fhaf  mttmmkl  as  i 
heirs  of  eternal  life ;  but  there  ia  no  i 
for  the  sentence.  The  first  notion  of  being  -  on  the  n** 
hand  of  God,"  taken,  probably,  from  Pa.  q.  1.  omens 
to  be  that  of  occupying  the  highest  poet  of  hsmssr  sms> 
sible,  next  after  that  of  God— u.  the  Father  Hhossit 
It  is  not  necessary  here  to  consider  what  ales  may  fa» 
implied  in  the  phrase  aa  to  the  eundtthmset  sew  Lwd  • 
human  existence;  but  when  wo  i 
statement,  in  Eph.  iv 
things,"  we  feel  thai 
"  heaven  "  and  "  right  hand  of  God,  are 
convey  the  notion  that  His  hnmanity  fa  now  iilli  \U 
without  conditiona,  though  still  I  iilainfaar  aB  that  i 
trulv   essential    to   human.t  '^J™   '  V"  iM 

that",  summing  (aa  ermi  most  sceptical  entent  del  ta» 
genuineness  of  this  Bpfatle.  we  hare  *«••*  **J"" 
the  deliberate  evidence  of  one  who  had  been  sort 
familiar  with  Jeeoe  Christ  aa 
what  stretch  of  imagination  can  wo  sonm 
person  could  erar  hare  invented,  er  bare 
others  this  mode  of  speaking  abootl fas 
had  he  not  been  cuaarfiaw^sf^tts 
ascension  of  Jesus  aa  atomlylafatni 
same  order  as  the  fact  of  Hie  dent*? 

Angels  and  authorities  ana  powers  i 
made  subject  unto  him.— There  can  ha  as 
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CHAPTER  IV.— W  Forasmuch  then 
as  Christ  hath  suffered  for  us  in  the 
flesh,"  arm  yourselves  likewise  with  the 
same  mind :  for  he  that  hath  suffered 
in  the  flesh    hath   ceased    from   sin;*  i6Rom'6'7* 


(2)  that  he  no  longer  should  live  the 
rest  of  his  time  in  the  flesh  to  the  lusts 
of  men,  but  to  the  will  of*  God.  <3)  For 
the  time  past  of  our  life  may  suffice  us 
to  have  wrought  the  will  of  the  Gentiles, 


that  this  whole  verse  is  coloured  by  recollection  of 
the  circular  letter  which  St.  Paul  had  sent  to  the 
Churches  of  Asia,  which  we  call  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians.  Perhaps  the  heresy  which  St.  Paul 
lamented  in  that  Epistle  may  still  have  lingered  in 
existence,  in  cabalistic  Jewish  circles,  among  those  same 
Churches  when  St.  Peter  thus  wrote  to  them.  He  may, 
for  the  moment,  be  glancing  away  from  his  faint-hearted 
Hebrew  brethren,  who,  in  fear  of  persecution,  were 
slinking  back  into  Judaism,  and  turning  rather  to  those 
Gnosticising  Jews  who  began  to  abound  in  Asia,  who 
made  "  genealogies  "  of  aeons,  and  gave  Christ  a  place 
among  them.  In  favour  of  such  an  opinion  one  might 
appeal  to  the  vivid  picture  of  licentiousness  in  the  next 
chapter,  and  the  development  of  the  same,  manifestly 
under  Gnostic  influence,  in  the  Second  Epistle  and 
in  the  Apocalypse.  From  the  expression  "being 
made  subject,"  or,  literally,  having  been  subdued  (or, 
subjected),"  we  may  infer  that  St.  Peter  meant  evil 
spirits,  this  being  a  crowning  triumph  of  Christ,  and 
not  only  a  mark  of  His  exaltation.  We  need  not  think 
that  St.  Peter,  any  more  than  St.  Paul,  is  distinctly 
teaching  that  there  are  such  grades  of  spiritual  beings ; 
he  is  probably  only  borrowing  the  titles  from  the  heretics 
glanced  at,  and  saying  that,  whatever  unseen  powers 
there  are,  whatever  they  may  be  called,  they  are  now 
subdued  to  Christ. 

IV. 

(!)  Forasmuch  then  .  .  .—Literally,  a  participial 
phrase:  Christ,  then,  having  suffered  in  (or,  to)  the  flesh 
— i.e.,  so  far  as  the  flesh  is  concerned.  The  reference 
is  to  the  words  "  killed  in  (or,  to')  the  flesh  "  in  chap.  iii. 
18,  to  which  the  word  "then"  takes  us  back.  It  is 
difficult  to  decide  about  the  right  of  the  words  "for 
us  "  to  stand  in  the  text.  Teschendorf  and  Lachmann 
strike  them  out,  and  they  are  probably  right  in  doing 
so.  The  authority  for  the  reading  "  for  you  "  is  nearly 
as  strong ;  but  in  fact  neither  is  wanted  here,  as  the 
point  is  not  the  atoning  character  of  Christ's  death, 
but  the  death  itself. 

Arm  yourselves  likewise  with  the  same 
mind. — Or  rather,  with  the  same  conception.  It  does 
not  mean  merely  "  put  yourselves  into  the  same  dispo- 
sition :  "  that  is,  "  resolve  to  die  with  Him."  Though 
the  word  which  is  here  rendered  "  mind  "  may  possibly 
bear  the  meaning  "  intent "  assigned  to  it  in  Heb.  iv. 
12  (the  only  other  place  in  the  New  Testament  where 
it  occurs),  the  more  natural  and  common  sense  is  that 
of  conception,  notion,  view.  Christ  is  therefore  said 
to  have  been  "armed"  with  a  particular  "concep- 
tion" or  "  view,"  which  He  found  to  be  sufficient  shield 
in  the  day  of  suffering ;  and  we  are  exhorted  to  try  the 
same  defensivo  armour.  The  "view"  which  Christ 
found  so  efficacious  was  the  view  He  took  of  the 
"suffering"  itself.  What  that  view  was  is  forthwith 
explained. 

For  he  that  hath  suffered  in  the  flesh  .  .  .— 
Rather,  that  he  that  hath  suffered  to  the  flesh  is  at  rest 
from  sin.  This  is  the  "  view  "  which  we  are  to  take. 
The  thought  is  probably  derived  from  Rom.  vi.  7.  The 
death  of  the  body  puts  a  stop  (at  any  rate,  for  the 


redeemed)  to  any  further  possibility  of  sin.  Welcome, 
death!  A  slight  difficulty  is  caused  by  the  implied 
fact  that  Christ,  too,  in  dying  "  ceased  from  sin."  But 
the  Greek  word  for  "  hath  ceased"  literally  means  hath 
been  caused  to  rest,  St.  Peter  using  expressly  (for  the 
only  time  in  the  New  Testament)  that  part  of  the  verb 
which  does  not  mean  a  voluntary  cessation  from  what 
one  was  doing  before,  but  a  pause  imposed  from  with- 
out. And  that  Christ  looked  upon  His  death  as  a  boon 
of  rest  from  sin  (it  does  not  say  from  sinning)  is  not 
only  a  true  and  impressive  thought,  but  is  fully  justi- 
fied by  Rom.  vi.  10,  "  He  died  unto  sin,"  and  even  by 
His  cry,  "  It  is  finished."  Whatever  harshness  there  is 
in  the  thought  is  much  softened  by  the  fact  that  St. 
Peter  names  it  as  the  view  we  are  to  take,  not  directly 
as  the  view  He  took;  so  that  it  admits  of  some  adjust- 
ment when  applied  to  Him. 

(2)  That  he  no  longer. — The  Greek  admits  at 
least  equally  of  the  translation,  That  ye  no  longer. 
Thus,  this  second  verse  will  attach  itself,  not  to  the 
clause  "  that  he  that  hath  suffered,"  but  to  the  clause 
"  arm  yourselves."  And  unless  this  be  understood,  we 
become  involved  in  the  difficulty  that  whereas,  up  to 
this  very  point,  St.  Peter  has  been  urging  the  future 
martyrs,  by  the  example  of  Christ,  to  face  the  death  oi 
the  body  bravely,  he  would  now  be  sliding  confusedly 
into  treating  of  the  baptismal  death  to  sin,  and  indeed 
actually  saying  that  a  martyr's  death  was  a  step  to 
leading  the  rest  of  the  life  on  earth  becomingly !  But 
if  we  attach  verse  2  to  the  clause  "arm  yourselves," 
it  runs,  without  any  confusion,  thus :  "  As  Christ  suf- 
fered to  the  flesh  without  shrinking,  take  for  your 
protection  and  support  the  same  thought  which  proved 
a  protection  and  support  to  Him — viz.,  that  to  be  rid 
of  sin  for  ever  was  the  greatest  of  all  possible  blessings, 
and  that  this  is  only  attainable  through  the  bodily 
death ;  and  the  result  of  embracing  this  thought  will 
be,  that  for  the  rest  of  your  lives  on  earth  (so  soon, 
perhaps,  to  be  cut  violently  short.)  you  may  no  longer 
live  to  men's  lusts,  but  to  God's  will." 

(3)  For  the  time  past  of  our  life.— There  are 
two  words  in  the  English  here  which  do  not  stand  in 
the  true  text,  and  sadly  impede  the  sense.  They  are 
"  of  our  life,"  and  "  us."  The  first  is  added  by  some 
scribe  to  point  the  contrast  with  "  the  rest  of  his  time." 
The  second — which  should  be  "you,"  if  anything  at  all 
— is  simply  put  to  fill  the  gap  after  the  word  "  suffice." 
If  "  our  life  "  and  "  us  "  were  right,  we  should  have  St. 
Peter,  quite  unlike  his  wont,  identifying  himself  with 
the  bad  life  here  described,  as  though  he  himself  had 
shared  in  it. 

May  suffice. — It  is  the  same  word  as  in  Matt.  vi. 
34 ;  x.  25,  and  would  be,  literally,  For  sufficient  is  the 
past.  There  is  an  irony  in  the  word  similar  to  that  in 
chap.  iii.  17,  "  it  is  better." 

To  have  wrought. — Rather,  to  have  perpetrated, 
The  Greek  word  denotes  the  accomplishment  of  a 
criminal  purpose,  as  in  Rom.  ii.  9 ;  1  Cor.  v.  3 ;  and 
one  passage  more  horrid  still. 

The  will  of  the  Gentiles.— Just  as,  in  verse  2, 

there  was  a  contrast  between  man's  manifold  and  con- 

i  flicting  lusts  and  God's  unity  of  will,  so  there  is  a 
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when  we  walked  in  lasciviousness,  lusts, 
excess  of  wine,  revellings,  banquetings, 


Ltf<  of  tkt  Gmtilm, 


and  abominable  idolatries:   <4»  m 
they  think  it  strange  that  je  run  not 


contrast  now  between  God's  '*  will "  and  (for  the  Greek 
word  is  quite  different)  the  heathen's  "  wish."  "  To  have 
perpetrated  the  heathen's  wish "  means  to  have  done 
the  bad  things  which  the  heathen  wanted  them  to  be 
guilty  of.  The  heathen  were  fain  to  catch  them  at 
malpractices.  (See  Note  on  chap.  ii.  12,  and  the  word 
"  speaking  evil "  below.) 

When  we  walked.— A  participle  in  Greek,  which 
gives  no  support  to  the  use  of  "  we,"  but  means  simply 
having  proceeded.  Thus  it  does  not  directly  state  that 
they  had  so  proceeded,  for  the  participle  explains  the 
foregoing  verb :  "  The  past  is  sufficient  to  have  done 
what  the  heathen  want  you  to  have  done — viz.,  to  have 
walked." 

Lasciviousness.— It  should  be  plural,  expressing 
the  repeated  acts  of  sin.  The  word  in  Greek  means 
any  outrageous  debauchery,  so  that  it  may  be  said  to 
include  all  the  words  that  follow. 

Excess  of  wine,  in  like  manner,  should  be  plural. 
It  is  a  contemptuous  word  [wine-swillings),  and  differs 
from  the  word  translated  "  banquetings "  below,  be- 
cause the  latter  is  more  refined,  and  also  implies  com- 
pany, which  the  first  need  not.  The  "revellings" 
might  mean  any  roystering  parties,  but  contains  more 
of  the  notion  of  making  a  pretext  of  a  meal  than 
"  banquetings,"  which  consist  solely  of  drinking. 

Abominable  idolatries.— It  is  not  as  idolatries 
that  they  are  called  abominable,  but  because  of  the 
abominable  adjuncts  of  the  idol-festivals.  This  clause 
is  the  main  support  of  those  who  think  that  the  Letter 
was  written  to  converts  from  heathenism  and  not  from 
Judaism.  How,  it  is  urged,  could  St.  Peter  have  said 
to  persons  who  had  been  brought  up  as  Jews,  "The 
time  past  is  long  enough  for  you  to  have  proceeded  in 
abominable  idolatries "  ?  The  argument  is  most  con- 
vincing as  it  stands.  If  they  had  been  living  in 
idolatry,  it  is  incredible  that  they  were  of  Hebrew  race : 
if  they  were  of  Hebrew  race,  it  is  incredible  that  they 
should  have  lived  in  idolatry.  But-,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  St.  Peter  does  not  say  that  they  ever  had  lived  in 
those  sins.  Quite  on  the  contrary,  he  says,  in  verse  4, 
that  the  heathen  found,  to  their  surprise,  that  the 
Christians  would  not  go  with  them  in  these  things; 
and  that,  finding  it  to  be  so,  they  "blasphemed"  or 
slandered  them  in  this  very  respect.  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  answered  that  the  Apostle  is  alluding  to  a  period 
long  past,  and  contrasting  it  with  the  present  which 
so  puzzled  the  Gentiles.  But  there  is  no  ground  for 
taking  "the  time  past"  to  mean  the  time  up  to  the 
date  of  their  conversion  to  Christianity.  It  is  simply 
"  your  past  time  "  (i.e.,  the  whole  up  to  the  date  of  the 
Letter),  in  contrast  with  "  the  rest  of  your  time"  (verse 
2,  literally,  your  remaining  time),  i.e.,  the  whole  sub- 
sequent to  the  date  of  the  Letter;  so  that  it  cannot 
mean,  "  The  heathen  think  it  strange  that  you  do  not 
join  their  profligate  courses  as  you  used  in  old  days," 
in  which  case  we  should  naturally  have  expected  him 
to  say,  "  They  think  it  strange  that  ye  no  longer  run 
with  them."  Besides,  it  seems  plain,  from  verse  2,  that, 
whatever  may  be  meant  by  "  perpetrating  the  wish  of 
the  Gentiles,"  it  was  still  a  present  danger  when  St 
Peter  wrote,  or  there  would  be  little  point  in  mention- 
ing it  at  all.  But  if  he  means  that,  up  to  the  date  of 
the  Letter,  some  of  the  recipients  of  it  had  been  living 
in  "abominable  idolatries,"  how  could  he  continue  that 
the  Gentiles  were  astonished  that  they  did  not  do  so  ? 
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for  if  the  idolatries  meant  were  Um  a 

idolatries,  the  heathen  would  hare  bene  aware  at  tW 

joining  them,  and  it  would  have  been  bo  "slender  "  to 

say  so.    The  conclusion  is,  that  neither  baton    sr  ssW 

their  conversion  had  they  been  really 

St.  Peter  is.  in  fact,  only  patting  in  word*  the 

of  the  Gentiles,  at  which  be  had  hinted  la  ehep.  | 

~fi5 IfS  \6-  *For. **?  ***""  -y  *••  "■»»  *  ^ 

will  of  God.  not  to  the  lusts  of  men.  The  rnrf  Is  Ion* 
enough  (without  invading  the  future)  to  have  perpe- 
trated what  the  heathen  want  yon  to  have  perpsEaJea 
— viz.,  to  have  been  proceeding  in  dihssihnha  sail 
abominable  idolatries — slandering  yon  in  that  very 
point  wherein  they  are  puzzled  if  you  do  not  ma  with 
them  to  the  same  excc»s  of  i  ui  hietorVal  met. 

these  are  the  very  calumnies  which  we  find  to  hav* 
been  brought  against  the  early  ^hriithav  idnlatrhs 
and  all.  TV  filthy  idolatry  ascribed  to  the  Christian. 
by  the  heathen  may  be  found  recorded  to  TertnDma's 
Apology,  and  (so  it  is  said)  on  the  walk  of 


But  what,  then,  does  St.  Peter  mean  when  he  says  that 

the  past  is  sufficient  to  hare  pcrpetrstod  what  the 

heathen  wanted?    It  certainly  implies  that  some  at 

them  had,  even  since  their  conversion,  heea  doing  what 

the  malicious  heathen  would  be  glad  to  see  them  da 

But  we  have  already  noticed  that  he  is  speaking  iroal 

cally  in  using  the   word  "  sufficient,"  sad  the  irony 

continues  through  the  reM  of  the  clause.     "Soma  of 

you  have  been  living,  up  to  the  present  time,  mot*  er 

less  to  human  lusts  (verse  2).    Yon  have  dame  an  awav 

long  enough  now.    Tou  have  quite  sufficiently  ajslUUd 

the  Gentiles,  who  long  to  prove  that  yon  are  no  hefts  r 

than  themselves."    The  argument  is  like  that  which 

Nestor,  in  Homer,  addresses  to  the  wrangling  Qvaak 

captains  :— 

"  Sure  Priam  would  rejoice,  sad  Prism's  ssna 
Could  they  but  learn  this  fond  betwixt  yen  I 


St.: 


We  may  observe,  further,  that  all  throagh  the  Epirtli 
.  Peter  appears  to  hare  dread  of  a  doctrine  which  was 


fast  beginning  to  rise  among  the  Asiatic  Christian*-- 
that  such  sins  as  fornication  and  idolatry,  being  hat 
bodily,  were  venial,  especially  in  time  of  | 
(See  chaps,  i.  Id,  1">;  ii.  H;  f.  &)  ' 
doctrine  was  probably  founded  oa  a ' 
Paul's  teaching  (2  Pet.  iii.  16)  on  eating  things 
to  idols ;  from  which  it  was  concluded  that  the 
panying  impurities  were  innocent  likewise.  This  doc- 
trine becomes  very  prominent  in  the  Second  Epistle. 
and  in  the  Apocalypse  there  is  even  some  reason  t* 
connect  it  specially  with  the  Jewish  elf  est  la  the 
Church.  (Comp.  together  2  Pat  it  15;  Rev.  tt.  d.  14. 
15,  with  Rev.  ii.  9.)  _ 

(*)  Wherein  they  think  it  ■trangw.-The  word 
"  wherein  "  is  used  in  exactly  the  some  ssa*» 
ii.  12  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  does  not  directly  poiat  bach  to 
the  list  of  sins  just  named,  bat  the  gismamtjealaate- 
cedent  is  to  be  supplied  in  the  participial  clause  waten 
follows,  thus:  "  In  a  particular  wbere^  they  csnaro 
imagine  your  not  being  as  bad  as  •^'"•^TV—i?" 
derously  affirming  that  yon  art.  The °*V*"*mtt7 
involved  in  this  view  is  one  which  does  not  show  in  t»n 
English,  viz.,  that  the  participle  if  •jtrnetod  into  L* 
nominative  case  by  the  mflnenee  of  ?**■**«»* 
instead  of  being  (as  it  strictly  should)  in  the  genitive, 
agreeing  with  ••  of  the  GenuW'  Bnt  we  hers  nam 
before  that  St.  Peter  deals  very  freely  vnth  psrtnapks 
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to  be  an  Example  to  Men. 


with  them  to  the  same  excess  of  riot, 
speaking  evil  of  you :  W  who  shall  give 
account  to  him  that  is  ready  to  judge 


the  quick  and  the  dead."  <6)  For  for 
this  cause  was  the  gospel  preached  also 
to  them  that  are  dead,*  that  they  might 


in  the  nominative  case.  (See  chap.  ii.  12,  where 
"  having  "  is  nominative,  though  in  strictness  it  should 
be  accusative,  agreeing  with  "you,  as  strangers  and 
pilgrims ; "  comp.  also  ii.  18 ;  iii.  1,  7,  9,  15,  16.)  Like 
instances  aro  not  wanting  in  classical  Greek. 

(5)  "Who  shall  give  account.— Perhaps  said  with 
a  reference  to  chap.  iii.  15,  where  these  very  persons 
call  the  Christians  to  give  "  account "  (the  Greek  word 
is  the  same).  The  side-purpose  of  the  clause  (as  in 
the  similar  threat,  chap.  ii.  8)  is  to  warn  the  readers 
against  sharing  their  fate  by  sharing  their  sins. 

To  him  that  is  ready  to  judge.— This  carries 
on  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ  a  step  further  still.  The 
last  thing  was  His  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  God. 
This  is  the  order  of  the  Apostles'  Creed.  Bengel 
wisely  remarks :  "  The  Apostles,  when  they  are  not 
expressly  treating  of  the  date  of  Christ's  advent,  set 
forth  that  advent  to  their  longing  and  devotion  as  close 
at  hand.  Hence  Peter  includes  the  slanderers  of  his 
day  among  the  living,  as  just  about  to  be  judged." 

(6>  For  for  this  cause  was  the  gospel  preached 
also  to  them  that  are  dead.— This  version  is 
misleading,  and  seems  indeed  to  be  one  of  those  rare 
cases  where  the  original  has  been  expanded  by  the 
translators  for  doctrinal  ends.  The  Greek  is  simply, 
For  for  this  end  was  the  gospel  preached  to  the  dead 
also,  or,  still  more  literally,  to  dead  men  also.  No  one 
with  an  un-preoccupied  mind  could  doubt,  taking  this 
clause  by  itself,  that  the  persons  to  whom  this  preach- 
ing was  made  were  dead  at  the  time  of  being  preached 
to.  If  this  is  the  case,  then,  pretty  obviously,  St.  Peter 
is  carrying  us  back  to  his  teaching  of  chap.  iii.  19,  and 
is  explaining  further  the  purpose  of  Christ's  descent 
into  hell. 

That  they  might  be  judged  according  to 
men  in  the  flesh,  but  live  according  to  God 
in  the  spirit. — In  order  to  obtain  a  clear  notion  of 
this  hard  saying,  it  will  be  necessary  once  more  to 
survey  the  course  of  the  whole  passage.  "  It  is  better," 
the  Apostle  said,  "  to  suffer  in  well-doing  than  in  evil- 
doing."  They  must  take  their  choice,  that  is,  which 
kind  of  suffering  they  would  have.  It  was  not  indeed 
certain  that  in  case  they  chose  to  do  well  they  would 
suffer  for  it ;  and  if  they  did,  there  was  the  history  of 
Christ  to  encourage  them.  But  in  case  they  chose 
to  be  evil-doers,  it  was  certain  that  they  would  suffer. 
"  And  you  had  better,"  he  says,  "  suffer  in  well-doing 
than  in  evil-doing."     He  then  gives  an  instance   of 

Sereons  who  suffered  in  evil-doing — the  fleshly  Ante- 
ilin  inns,  whom  God  cut  short  in  their  crimes  by  the 
Flood,  and  to  whom  Christ  went  to  preach  in  their 
prison-house.  He  then  exhorts  his  readers — some  of 
whom  had,  for  one  reason  or  another,  been  allowing 
themselves  to  fall  into  antinomian  ways— not  to  live  any 
longer  to  the  flesh,  not  to  make  true  the  slanders  of  the 
heathen,  who  tried  to  make  out  that  the  Christians  were 
as  bad  livers  as  themselves ;  for  such  evil-doers  were 
doomed  to  speedy  suffering;  those  heathens  would  soon 
be  called  to  account  by  Him  who  was  ready  to  judge 
quick  and  dead  alike  ;  "  for,"  he  adds,  "  the  object  of 
that  preaching  to  the  dead  also  was  that  they  may  be 
judged  according  to  men  in  flesh,  but  may  live  accord- 
ing to  God  in  spirit."  (1)  The  first  question  is.  What 
does  the  Apostle  mean  to  substantiate  by  this  last 
verse,  "for  for  this  cause  ?"    Not  the  fact  that  Christ 
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will  judge  the  dead  as  well  as  the  quick,  for  that  would 
have  no  practical  bearing  upon  the  readers.  Not  the 
fact  that  Christ  was  now  ready  for  judgment;  for 
although  He  will  certainly  not  come  until  the  dead  as 
well  as  the  quick  are  in  a  position  to  be  judged,  yet  we 
should  then  have  expected  something  more  like,  "  The 
reason  why  the  dead  were  preached  to  was  that  the 
judgment  might  no  longer  be  put  off;"  instead  of 
which,  the  whole  point  of  the  verse  is  the  particular 
destiny  in  reserve  for  those  dead,  which  destiny  was  the 
intention  and  result  of  Christ's  preaching  the  gospel  to 
them.  It  must,  therefore,  be  a  further  reason  for 
warning  the  Christians  not  to  five  lives  of  evil-doing 
like  the  contemporaries  of  Noah  or  their  own  heathen 
contemporaries.  H  it  be  necessary  to  attach  the  word 
"  for  "  to  any  particular  words,  we  may  perhaps  attach 
it  to  the  words  "  they  shall  give  account ; "  and  verse  6 
would  hint  at  the  kind  of  account  they  would  have  to 
give,  as  "  giving  account  *  implies  the  settlement  which 
follows.  (2)  But  if  verse  6  clenches  the  warning  to  the 
Christians  not  to  become  antinomian,  then  we  must  un- 
derstand the  destiny  of  these  dead  to  whom  Christ 
preached  to  be  not  the  brightest,  after  all.  This  brings 
us  to  consider  what  is  meant  by  their  being  "  judged  in 
flesh  "  (i.e.,  as  in  verse  1,  so  far  as  flesh  is  concerned). 
In  the  previous  verse,  Christ  is  said  to  be  quite  ready 
to  "  judge "  quick  and  dead.  The  context  makes  us 
feel  that  St.  Peter  is  not  picturing  to  himself  that 
scene  as  one  of  calm  forensic  investigation,  with 
"  opened  books  "  or  the  like.  His  idea  of  this  judg- 
ment is  rather  of  a  "judgment"  such  as  took  place 
in  the  days  of  Noe,  a  great  crisis  (the  Greek  word  for 
"  judgment ")  or  world-wide  catastrophe,  which,  of 
course,  cannot  harm  the  just,  but  only  the  unjust.  He 
shows  the  same  conception  of  the  Judgment,  and  illus- 
trates it  by  Noe's  Flood,  in  2  Pet.  ii.  5 — 9,  and  iii.  6,  7. 
Now  "judgment"  is  a  neutral  word,  which,  in  Scrip- 
ture, takes  its  colour  from  the  surroundings,  so  that  it 
sometimes  is  a  thing  to  be  longed  for  (e.g..  Ps.  xliii.  1, 
lxxii.  2 ;  Heb.  x.  30);  at  other  times  a  thing  to  be 
dreaded,  as  here.  Though  we  do  not  limit  the  "  quick 
and  dead  "  here  to  mean  the  wicked  quick  and  dead, 
yet  they  are  evidently  uppermost  in  St.  Peter's  mind, 
so  that  there  is  scarcely  any  conscious  change  in  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "  judged  "  when  we  pass  fron 
verse  5  to  verse  6.  It  there  means  certainly  a  judicial 
punishment,  or  even  judicial  destruction.  While  the 
word  often  denotes  a  condemnation  (as  in  English  we 
say  "to  sentence") — for  example,  in  John  xvi.  1,2; 
Thess.  ii.  12  ;  Rev.  xix.  2 — it  seems  to  have  the  further 
notion  of  a  judicial  death  in  1  Cor.  xi.  31,  32  :  "  Had 
we  been  in  the  habit  of  discerning  ourselves,  we  should 
not  have  been  subject  to  these  repeated  judgments 
(weakness,  sickness,  death — verse  30);  but  now  these 
judgments  are  a  discipline  from  our  Lord,  to  save  us 
from  being  condemned  with  the  world."  And  that 
judicial  destruction  to  the  flesh  is  what  St.  Peter  means, 
he  proves  by  contrasting  "  but  may  live  in  spirit "  rather 
than  "  be  saved  "  or  "  justified."  (3)  It  is  next  to  be 
considered  what  date  we  are  to  fix  for  this  judgment  of 
the  flesh.  Was  it  previous  to  Christ's  preaching  the 
gospel  to  them  in  hell,  or  was  it  to  be  subsequent  ? 
Taking  the  former  line,  we  should  be  able  to  paraphrase, 
"  His  object  was,  that  though  in  flesh  they  had  been 
judged,  having  been  judicially  destroyed  by  the  Flood, 
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be  judged  according  to  men  in  the 
flesh,  but  live  according  to  God  in  the 
spirit.* 

W  But  the  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand: 


a  1  Cor.  5.  & 


be  ye  therefore  sober,  said  _ 
watch  mto  prayer.  <•>  And  SSfciASJ}* 
above  all  things  hare  fer-  jj^pjulttjW 
vent  charity  anuwig  your- 


-they  yet  might  live  hereafter  in  spirit."     But,  besides 
other  difficulties,  it  is  far  more  than  doubtful  whether 
it  is  Greek  to  infuse  a  past  sense  into  the  subjunctive 
mood  here  used:  i.e.,  to  render  this,  "  it  was  preached 
in  order  that  they  might  have  been  judged."     Had  we 
the  words  by  themselves,  and  no  preconceived  theology 
to  hinder  us,  we  should  undoubtedly  translate,  "  To  this 
■end  was  the  gospel  preached  to  dead  men  too :  viz.,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  judged  indeed  according  to  men 
so  far  as  they  are  flesh,  but  may  live  according  to  God 
so  far  as  they  are  spirit."     The  judgment  spoken  of 
would  not  be  their  death  beneath  the  waves  of  Noe,  but 
something  still  future ;  and  this  view  would  be  con- 
firmed by  reading  what  St.  Peter  says  of  them,  and  of 
the  angels  who  (in  all  probability)  sinned  with  them,  in 
the  passages  of  the  Second  Epistle  above  referred  to. 
How,  then,  will  they  be  hereafter  condemned  to  a 
judicial  destruction  of  the  flesh,  but  a  merciful  preser- 
vation of  the  spirit  ?     The  answer,  though  it  seems 
inevitable  to  the  present  writer,  mnst  be  given  with 
trembling,  and  in  deference  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Church,  the  collective  Christian  consciousness,  when- 
•ever  that  shall  be  expressed  upon  the  point.     A  close 
parallel  may  be  found  in  1  Cor.  v.  5.     There  St.  Paul 
judges  to   deliver  to  Satan  (is  he  the  warder  of  the 
"  prison  "  where  such  spirits  are  confined  ?)  a  person 
who  has  foully  sinned  in  the  flesh,  "  for  annihilation  of 
the  flesh,  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the 
Lord  Jesus."     That  in  that  place  it  does  not  mean  a 
temporal  judgment  upon  the  bodily  life  (such  as  was 
passed  upon  the  Antediluvians  or  the  profaners  of  the 
Eucharist  at  Corinth)  is  clear,  from  the  fact  that  excom- 
munication was  not    attended  with  temporal  death. 
That  it  does  not  mean  voluntary  self -mortification  of 
the  flesh  in  this  world  seems  clear  (among  other  con- 
siderations) by  comparison  of  our  present  passage,  for 
the  opportunity  for  self -mortification  in  the  flesh  was 
long  past  for  the  spirits  to  whom  Christ  preached. 
Now  why,  in  these  two  cases,  do  the  writers  take  pains 
to  point  the  antithesis  between  " flesh  "  and  "spirit," 
if.  after  all,  the  flesh  is  to  share  the  mercy  shown  to  the 
spirit  ?     The  antithesis  becomes  a  false  one.    Why  did 
not  St.  Paul  say,  "  To  deliver  such  an  one  to  Satan  for 
the  destruction  of  the   flesh,  that  he  may  be  saved 
in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ?  "  and  St,  Peter,  "  For 
this  cause  was  the  gospel  preached  to  the  dead  also,  that 
though  judged  indeed  in  flesh,  they  might,  after  all  live 
according  to  God  ?  "  And  what  is  the  point  of  this  dread 
warning,  if  in  the  end  these  Antediluvians  attain  to  the 
same  bliss,  "both  in  body  and  soul,"  as  other  men:* 
There  is  a  whole  set  of  passages  which  seems  to  teach 
that  resurrection— i.e.,  the  permanent  restitution  of  Me 
to  the  body— is  a  gift  which  does  not  belong  to  all.    lo 
those  who  eat  Christ's  flesh,  He  promises,  "  I  will  raise 
him  up  at  the  last  day  "  (John  vi.  54).     St.  Paul  suffers 
the  loss  of  all  things,  "  if  by  any  means  he  may  attain 
to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead"  (Phil.  iii.  11;  comp. 
2  Cor.v.  3,  4).   Our  Lord  bids  the  Apostles  "fear  Him 
[it  is  doubtful  whether  he  means  God,  or  Satan,  who 
acts  by  God's  permission]  who  is  able  to  destroy  both 
•soul  [He  does  not  say  '  spirit ']  and  body  in  hell.       fec- 
it would  be  the  simplest  explanation  of  our  present  text 
if  we  might  believe  that  these  Antediluvians  were  to  be 
deprived  of  resurrection  of  the  flesh  which  they  had  so 


foully  corrupted,  but  in  God's  merry,  thromA  _ 
ing  the  gospel  pwcksd  to  tksa  by  Chrfct  after  thiir 
death,  were  to  be  allowed  a  purely  apt  ritual 
They  would  thus  lie  scuteneed  "  accofdtof  to  i 
from  a  human  point  of  view  .  they  would  to) 
take  their  place  again  among  the  glorified  bums 
in  a  human  life  ;  but  still  they  would  be  alire 
ing  to  God,"  from  Gods  jx.ii'it  rf  view  a  dhrtas  i 
but  "  in  the  spirit "  only.  It  was  a  gospel  that  Ctotoi 
preached  to  them,  for  without  it  they  would  but  tore 
come  to  "  live  according  to  God  at  all.  Yet.  on  tto 
other  hand,  it  was  a  warning  to  the  Chriatiaan.  Wtoa 
it  says  "  the  gospel  was  preached  to  the  dead  alm>.~  it 
implies  a  similar  preaching  to  others,  via.,  to  tto  heathen 
who  were  to  "give  account,"  and  that  tto  reeult  of  tto 
preaching  would  be  the  same.  Those  beattoa  who 
through  ignorance  lived  eormpt  li\<-«  all  around,  might 
possibly,  in  the  intermediate  state,  hope  to  rneslrs  • 
gospel  which  would  enable  a  bare  half  of  their  humanity 
to  five  according  to  God  hereafter.  It  could  not  «««Tl 
the  destruction  of  their  flesh.  What,  then,  could  to  tto 
hope  of  a  Christian,  one  who  had  heard  and  emhraesd 
the  gospel  in  this  life,  and  had  then  ■arrsadaisd  him- 
self to  the  same  corruptions  as  the  Gentiles? 

(7-ii)  DutyofBenevolence  withiktheChcbxh 
in  view  op  the  Advent. — The  end  of  the  wo«U  ■ 
not  far  off;  let  it  find  you  not  only  sober,  bat  above  all 
else)  exerting  an  intense  cliarity  within  the  Churrh.  to; 
hospitality  and  generosity,  in  these  aa  mark  aa  ta 
spiritual  ministrations  seeking  not  your  own  glory,  tot 
God's. 

(7)  The  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand.— <>,*•» 
come  nigh ;  the  same  word  i  for  instance)  as  in 
iv.  17;  xxvi.  46.     It  is  but  a  repetition  in    ' 
of  verse  5,  inserted 
exhortations  which  folic 

thought  the  world  would  stand  twenty  esotan 
he  would  have  expressed  himself  differently ;  yet 
2  Pet.  iii.  4—10. 

Be   ye   therefore   sober,   and  wttol 
prayer.— These  words  sum  up  tto  raattoaa  given  m 
verses  1—6,  before  passing  on  to  tto  mwtsnbj" 
The  first  verb  includes  more  than  sobriety,  and  manna 
1  tto  desires.    Tto  nsaal 


again  to  give  weight  to  all  tto 
,llow.     Probably.  If  8*.  Ptosr  tod 


the  keeping  a  check  u]>on  all 
notion  of  sobrietv  is  m«.re  exactly  conveyed  ta  »a  wot 
rendered  "  watch."  whirl,  if.  tto  *ame  ss  in  ens p 
and  chap.  v.  8.  "  Unto  prayer"  is  a  slip  foe jmto  f 
the  difference  is  that  it  does  not  mean  ttot  wi 
be  always  in  frame  to  pray,  w 
should  be  always  on  our  lips 
should    suggest    them. 


incident  is  life 


lips:  every  inooaaa  ta  in* 

Ttoy  wonld    to  -P-**"? 

mirht  aas  tto  ami  of  tto 


tto  Graak 


necessary  if  any  moment  might 
world.     The  tenae  of  the  unperattvaa  tn^ 
carries  out  the  notion  that  the  P«»'m?Jd*. 
slipped  into  a  careless  state,  from  wmen  *awy  i 

"(STKd  above  all  thing,  have  fervant  charity 
among  yourselves.  -  The  "tfr**^™ 
vigorous:  But  before  all  /Amos  togjy  toftmm  mmr 
charity  toward*  yor^\^^^S^dknm 
the  charity  is  there,  but  inswts  on,™"*  EmZ^wmi 
to  flag  in  outward  expression.    (Comp.  «M  •*■»  "» 
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Exhortation  to 


I.  PETER,    IV. 


Hospitality  and  Bounty. 


selves :  for  charity  shall1  cover  the  mul- 
titude of  sins.  (9)  Use  hospitality  one  to 
another  without  grudging.  (10>  As  every 
man  hath  received  the  gift,"  even  so 
minister  the  same  one  to  another,  as 


1  Or,  will. 


a  Rom.  12. 6—8 


good  stewards  of  the  manifold  grace 
of  God.  <n)  If  any  man  speak,  let  him 
speak  as  the  oracles  of  God ;  if  any  man 
minister,  let  him  do  it  as  of  the  ability 
which  God   giveth :  *    that   God  in  all 


in  chap.  i.  22;  also  in  Luke  xxii.  44;  Acts  xii.  5; 
xxvi.  7.) 

Shall  cover. — Properly,  neither  "shall"  nor  "will," 
the  right  reading  being  present,  covereth.  The  words 
are  usually  said  to  be  a  quotation  from  Prov.  x.  12, 
"Hatred  stirreth  up  strifes,  but  love  covereth  all 
sins;"  but  they  are  widely  different  from  the  LXX. 
in  that  passage,  and  also  vary  from  the  Hebrew ;  and 
as  precisely  the  same  variation  occurs  in  Jas.  v.  20, 
it  seems  more  probable  either  that  St.  Peter  had  the 
passage  of  St.  James  consciously  in  his  mind,  or  that 
the  proverb  was  current  and  familiar  to  both  writers 
in  the  form,  "  Love  covereth  a  multitude  of  sins."  It 
is,  therefore,  unsafe  to  argue  from  the  exact  shade  of 
meaning  which  the  words  bear  in  Prov.  x.  12.  To 
"cover,"  in  Hebrew,  often  means  to  "forgive,"  the 
idea  being  that  of  an  offensive  object  which  you  bury 
or  hide  by  putting  something  else  over  it;  see,  for 
examples,  Ps.  xxxii.  1 ;  lxxxv.  2 ;  and  the  place  in 
Proverbs  seems  to  mean  that  whereas  a  bitter  enemy 
will  rake  up  every  old  grudge  again  and  again,  one 
who  loves  will  not  allow  even  himself  to  see  the  wrongs 
done  to  him  by  a  friend.  If  this  sense  be  accepted 
here,  it  will  imply  that  the  Christians  in  Asia  had  a 
good  deal  to  put  up  with  from  each  other;  but  even 
so,  the  argument  seems  a  little  strained :  "  Keep  your 
charity  at  its  full  stretch,  because  charity  forgives, 
however  many  the  wrongs  may  be."  It  far  better  suits 
the  context  to  take  the  proverb  in  the  same  sense  as 
in  St.  James,  without  any  reference  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment passage.  In  St.  James  it  is  usually  taken  to 
mean,  "  He  shall  save  (the  convert's)  soul  from  death, 
and  shall  cover  (i.e.,  procure  for  him  the  pardon  of)  a 
multitude  of  sins ;  "  but  as  the  true  reading  there  is 
"his  soul,"  it  is  more  natural  to  suppose  that  St.  James 
is  holding  up,  as  the  reward  of  converting  the  sinner, 
that  the  person  who  does  so  shall  save  his  own  soul, 
and  procure  for  himself  the  pardon  of  a  multitude  of 
sins.  So  here  it  seems  obvious  that  St.  Peter  is  urging 
charity  as  something  which  will  be  found  advantageous 
when  the  "  end  of  all  things  "  comes ;  and  the  advan- 
tage he  mentions  is,  "  because  charity  covereth  a  multi- 
tude of  sins : "  i.e.,  the  exercise  of  this  grace  makes  up 
for  a  great  many  other  shortcomings  in  the  man.  A 
very  good  case  might  be  made  out  for  a  doctrine  of 
Jnstiiication  by  Love. 

W  Use  hospitality.— It  is  a  great  pity  that  again 
(as  in  chap.  hi.  8,  and  elsewhere)  the  participial  clauses 
are  broken  up  in  our  version  into  separate  injunctions. 
Here  it  is,  properly,  being  hospitable.  This  is  the  first 
form  of  charity — receiving  Christians  who  came  from 
other  towns  (comp.  3  John,  verses  5,  6).  See  how  such 
hospitality  covers  (to  the  surprise  of  the  bestowers)  a 
multitude  of  sins  in  Matt.  xxv.  35—38. 

Without  grudging.— That  is,  without  murmuring. 
How  frequently  Christian  hospitality  is  marred  by 
grumbling  at  the  expense  and  the  trouble  which  it 
costs! 

(io)  As  every  man  hath  received  the  gift.— 
There  Is  no  definite  article  in  the  Greek,  which  might 
be  rendered,  According  as  every  man  was  gifted.  They 
are  reminded,  as  in  1  Cor.  iv.  7,  that  the  gift  was  received, 
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and  for  the  same  purpose.  At  what  period  these  gifts 
were  received  it  is  hard  to  say,  as  in  some  instances  the 
gift  was  of  a  spiritual  nature,  in  others  of  a  temporal 
nature.  Each,  however,  has  a  gift  of  some  kind  for 
the  benefit  of  the  community. 

Even  so  minister.— In  the  original,  ministering^ 
It  is  still  an  exhibition  of  the  "  intense  charity "  of 
verse  8.  The  verb  is  the  same  as  in  chap.  i.  12,  where 
see  Note. 

As  good  stewards. — No  one  receives  these  gifts. 
spiritual  or  temporal,  as  his  own ;  he  is  but  a  "  steward," 
and  when  he  offers  them  to  the  Church  it  is  not  as  a 
benefactor,  but  as  a  servant,  "  ministering." 

Of  the  manifold  grace  of  God.—"  Grace  "  is 
here  used,  not  in  its  theological  sense,  but,  as  in  chap, 
iii.  7,  in  the  sense  of  bountiful  giving ;  and  the  beautiful 
word  rendered  "  manifold  "  brings  out  the  subtle  and 
picturesque  variety  with  which  God  arranges  and  dis- 
tributes His  bounty.  But  the  emphatic  word  of  the 
sentence  is  "  of  God." 

(n)  If  any  man  speak.— St.  Peter  proceeds  to 
speak  of  two  particular  forms  taken  by  this  "  manifold 
grace  of  God ; "  (1)  the  power  to  speak ;  (2)  the  power 
to  minister.  The  speaking  is,  of  course,  public  preach- 
ing in  the  Church ;  and  the  man  who  does  so  is  to  do 
it  "  as  oracles  of  God."  The  article  is  not  added  in  the 
Greek,  so  that  it  must  not  be  pressed  to  mean  "  speak- 
ing on  the  model,  or  in  accordance  with  the  doctrines  of, 
the  Old  Testament."  Rather,  the  emphatic  word  is  "  of 
God;"  and  the  Apostle  means  that  the  preacher  is  not 
to  trust  to  his  own  natural  powers  and  wit,  or  to  seek 
applause  for  himself,  but  to  act  as  one  possessed  of 
powers  not  his  own ;  to  speak  only  that  which  God 
inspires  him  to  speak.  This  clause  must  not  be  taken 
as  being  in  this  place  complete  in  itself.  It  is  apparently 
only  introduced  to  give  point  to  what  follows,  the  inten- 
tion of  the  whole  paragraph  being  to  enforce  liberality. 
It  is  easy  to  recognise  in  spiritual  things  the  principlo 
of  God  being  all  in  all;  and  St.  Peter  bids  them  apply 
the  same  principle  to  material  gifts.  "  Recollect  that 
whatever  you  possess,  you  possess  from  God  in  trust 
for  the  Church.  Just  as  the  man  wdio  preaches  is  to 
preach  as  a  mere  mouthpiece  of  God,  so  the  man  who 
gives  must  consider  himself  as  being  but  God's  dis- 
penser, that  in  this,  too,  God  may  have  all  the  glory." 
For  the  same  kind  of  rhetorical  effect,  see  chap.  ii.  17. 
last  Note. 

If  any  man  minister.— This  does  not  mean 
"  ministering  "  in  the  congregation,  or  spiritual  minis- 
trations of  any  sort,  but  giving  the  good  things  of  this 
life  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  The  word  rendered 
"  ability "  not  unfrequently  expresses  (like  our  word 
"  resources  ")  a  sufficiency  of  wealth ;  and  the  word 
which  appears  as  "  giveth"  is  the  same  which  is  used 
of  supplying  material  blessings  in  2  Cor.  ix.  10.  In  a 
compound  form,  the  same  verb  occurs  in  Gal.  iii.  5,  Col- 
li. 19,  2  Pet.  i.  5 — 11 ;  and  the  substantive  in  Eph.  iv.  16, 
Phil.  i.  19.  The  original  classical  meaning  of  the  word 
is  to  pay  the  expenses  of  putting  a  play  on  the  stage, 
which  at  Athens  was  a  public  burden  borne  by  CM 
wealthier  citizens  in  turn,  like  the  shrievalty  of  an 
English    county.      Thus  the   wealthy   Christian  wha 


Encouragement  against 


I.   PETER,  IV. 


Evil  Day  to 


things  may  be  glorified  through.  Jesus 
Christ,  to  whom  be  praise  and  dominion 
for  ever  and  ever.     Amen. 

(12>  Beloved,  think  it  not  strange  con- 
Chap,  iv.  12—  cerning  the  fiery  trial 
19.  Encourage-  which  is  to  try  you,  as 
ffenevill^to  though  some  strange  thing 
come.  happened  unto  you:  <13>but 


b  Matt  5. 11. 


rejoice,*  inasmuch  as  ye  are  partaken  of 
Christ's  sufferings;  that,  when  hit  glory 
shall  be  revealed,  ye  may  be  glad  also  with 
exceeding  joy.  <»♦»  If  ye  be  reproached 
for  the  name  of  Christ,  happy  art  y« ;  * 
for  the  spirit  of  glory  and  < 
upon  you :  on  their  part  he  is  evil  spoken 
of,  but  on  your  part  he  is  glorified. 


supports  the  Church  and  relieves  all  the  poor  is 
not  really  the  Church's  patron :  he  is  a  responsible 
manager;  but  the  paymaster  is  God. 

That  God  in  all  things  may  be  glorified.— 
How  clearly  St.  Peter  works  it  out :  "  the  manifold 
grace  of  God,"  "as  oracles  of  God,"  "out  of  the  resources 
of  which  God  is  paymaster,"  "  that  God  in  all  things 
may  be  glorified."  The  "  all  things"  means  emphatically 
that  in  these  money  matters  as  much  as  in  the  spiritual 
works  God's  honour  is  concerned.  For  a  most  touching 
expansion  of  this  text,  see  the  Epistle  of  St.  Theonas, 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  to  the  High  Chamberlain  of 
the  Emperor  Diocletian,  an  English  translation  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  The  Persecution  of  Diocletian,  by 
the  same  liand  as  these  Notes. 

Through  Jesus  Christ.— They  see  and  feel  that, 
had  it  not  been  for  Jesus  Christ,  these  rich  men  would 
not  have  been  so  liberal ;  and  when  they  thus  thank 
Him  for  it,  they  are  in  effect  thanking  God. 

To  whom. — That  is,  to  God,  rather  than  to  Jesus 
Christ.  And  it  should  be,  "  to  whom  is,"  or  belongs, 
rather  than  "to  whom  be,"  and  "the  glory  and  the 
dominion,"  not  "  glory  and  dominion." 

(12-19)  Exhortation  to  Courage  and  Stead- 
fastness in  Persecution.— All  ought  to  be  prepared 
for  persecution.  It  is  a  blessed  and  glorious  thing  to 
have  to  bear  it.  A  criminal's  death  and  a  Christian 
martyrdom  are  the  exact  opposites  of  each  other. 
Vengeance  is  speedily  coming. 

(12)  Beloved.— See  Note  on  chap.  ii.  11. 

Think  it  not  strange.— The  same  word  as  in 
verse  4.  It  means,  literally,  to  feel  like  people  in  a 
strange  country,  lost  and  bewildered.  It  is  further 
explained  by  the  clause  "as  though  some  strange 
thing  were  (by  bad  luck)  happening  unto  you."  These 
Hebrew  Christians  felt  at  first  it  was  not  what  was  to 
be  expected,  that  those  who  attached  themselves  to  the 
Messiah  should  have  a  life  of  sorrow  and  persecution 
in  the  world.  _  . 

The  fiery  trial  which  is  to  try  you.— This 
rendering  is  not  only  slovenly,  but  conveys  a  false  im- 
pression, for  the  fiery  trial  was  noc  future,  but  actually 
present.  Literally  it  runs,  Be  not  bewildered  at  the 
conflagration  among  you  taking  place  for  a  trial  to 
you.  Already,  then,  the  Asiatic  Christians  are  enduring 
a  fierce  persecution.  The  word  which  describes  it  is 
only  found  besides  in  Rev.  xviii.  9,  18,  "  burning. 
(Comp.  chap.  i.  7.)  ._  .     ,      ..,      , 

(13)  But  rejoice —The  opposite  of  being  bewildered 
at  it,  for  "  rejoicing  "  in  it  implies  a  recognition  ot  its 
character  and  purpose.  The  word  rendered  "  inasmuch 
as"  (which  occurs  also  in  2  Cor.  viii.  12)  seems  to 
mean,  "in  proportion  as  :  "  "the  more  nearly  you  are 
made  to  share  Christ's  sufferings  the  more  yon  should 
rejoice."  In  the  Acts  of  St  Probus  (a  Cappadoeian), 
when,  after  many  other  tortures,  the  judge  ordered 
them  to  heat  some  nails  and  run  them  through  his  hands, 
the  martyr  exclaims,  "  Glory  to  Thee,  Lord  Jesu  Christ, 


who  hast  even  deigned  to  let  my  bends  at  pierced  lor 

Thy  name's  sake ! " 
Christ's  sufferings.— Rather,  iht  in/w  mps  of  Uu 

Christ.     (Comp.  Note  on  chap.  i.  11.) 

That— i.e.,  "  in  order  thatv  Thin  i*  to  be  sttachsd 
to  "  think  it  not  strange,  but  rejoice  " — "  in  order  that  at 
the  revelation  of  His  glory  also  (as  now,  in  the  «T 
of  His  sufferings)  ye  may  rejoice  (the  word  U  the 
exulting."  Such  a  recognition  of  the  meaning  of 
ing,  such  a  rejoicing  in  suffering  now,  is  a  rare  r 
rejoicing  in  glory  also  hereafter. 

(14>  If  ye  be  reproached.— The  form  of 
denotes  that  they  were  so  reproached. 

For  the  name  of  Christ.— Literally.  "  m  the  _ 
of  Christ,"  i.e.,  on  the  score  of  being  Christian*  only. 
(Comp.  verse  16.)  Again,  see  how  St.  Peter  presses  lis 
Messianic  title  i  surely  they  will  not  abandon  the  hopes 
of  Israel ! 

The  spirit  of  glory  and  of  God  reateth  upon 
you.— He  is  called  the  "Spirit  of  glory  "  herein  the 
same  way  as  He  is  called  the  "  Spirit  of  truth  "  John 
xiv.  17),  the  "  Spirit  of  holiness  n  (Rom  L  41.  the  "  Spirit 
of  grace"  (Heb.  x.  29),  «&c.  It  expresses  that  tfaj- 
i.e.,  the  triumphant  manifestation  of  perfections    it  Hie 

id  the  atmosphere  m 


gift  and  His  distinguishing  sign  and 
which  He  lives.      "  Glory  "  stands  in 
"  reproach."    And  lest  it  should  be  doubted  who  wee 
meant  by  the  splendid  phrase,  the  Apostle  add*.  "  end 
of  God/    All "  glory  "  is  His,  and  therefore  the  Spirit 
which  is  the  "  Spirit  of  glory  "  can  be  no  other  then 
the  -  Spirit  of  God ;"  but  as  God  Himself  »  greater 
than  Has  own  glory,  the  words  form  a  climax,  end  tt 
means  more  to  call  Him  the  "  Spirit  of  God     than* 
call  Him  the   "  Spirit  of  &<>*)•"    .  A.nd       ,.  jg? 
"  resteth  "  upon  the  persecuted  Christians,     I 
far  more  than  "  remaiueth  "  or  "  abideth.      It  "'j^-** 
the  complete  repose  and  satisfaction  wttt w"*' "» 
Spirit  of  glory  abides  on  men  who  here  the  bear 
martyrs.    "  This  shall  be  My  reetfor  em :  here  wfc 
I  dwell,  for  I  have  a  delight  therein/*    It  fa >  *e  word 
which  is  used  of  the  quiet  retreat  which i  onr  Uord ^ooj 
after  John's  death  ^Mark  n.  31);  of  the  calm  rehrf 
which  He  offers  to  the  weary  eonle  who  eosne  to  turn 
(Matt.  xi.  28,  29);  of  the  repose  of  the  "•-•**" 

after  the  work  of  life  »°w  »*;•"•  "  =  -2 J TsJi. 
the  Old  Testament  it  is  used  of  the  Spirit  in  Nam 

xi.  25,  and  2  Kings  B.»i*4 *£  £±    And t£ 

which  was  probably  in  St  ^•■JJ  JTaS 
argument  is,  that  reproach  for  the  , """iJHJfjr 
is  a  proof  of  gloryjn  reserve.  «SJ^*"SJ*1 

ing 

(in-, 

selves  partakers 

of  His  chrism.  .      ^  ^  «v, 

On  their  part.-These  words.. to  «*••■"  «  "J 
verse,  are  an  undoubted  inter^U^hong^of  my 
early  date,  appearing  even  in  ^J^^Sen  V 
clause  would  bring  out  ****%££££ ^W 
believers  and  unbelievers  of  the  martyr-epinv.    rum, 


umein  i*.  i"**  rcp»«-»—  —  — --  .  _.i_«  « — 
k  proof  of  glory  in  reserve,  or  rather.  *™N[  "|S 
Z™e  man.  Perhaps.  St  £<" j?*"^^ 
speaking  of  the  "  Spirit ")  that  all  »'»"ag»g; 
res  partakers  of  Christ's  reproeeh  are  rnnne  ^w* 
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They  are  to  suffer, 


I.   PETEB,  IV. 


but  as  Christians* 


t15)  But  let  none  of  you  suffer  as  a  mur- 
derer, or  as  a  thief,  or  as  an  evildoer,  or 
as  a  busybody "  in  other  men's  matters. 
<16>  Yet  if  any  man  suffer  as  a  Christian, 
let  him  not  be  ashamed;  but  let  him 


a  2  Thess.  a  11. 
b  Ezek.,9. 6. 


glorify  God  on  this  behalf.  (17>  For  the 
time  is  come  that  judgment  must  begin 
at  the  house  of  God:  *  and  if  it  first  begin 
at  us,  what  shall  the  end  be  of  them 
that    obey    not    the    gospel    of   God? 


says  in  his  letter  that,  whatever  Christianity  itself 
may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  such  obstinacy  ought  to 
be  punished.  Marcus  Aurelius  speaks  with  contempt 
of  the  spirit  in  which  Christians  suffered  themselves  to 
be  put  to  death  as  mere  self-will,  unlike  the  philosophi- 
cal grace  of  the  Stoics.  Gibbon  speaks  of  the  "  pious 
obstinacy  "  of  St.  Felix  of  Tibiura. 

(15)  But  let  none  of  you.— The  Greek  takes  ex- 
actly the  opposite  turn :  "for  let  none  of  you  suffer." 
The  connection  is  a  little  difficult,  but  it  seems  to  be 
this :  "  I  say  advisedly  that  you  are  happy,  and  that 
the  Spirit  of  glory  reposes  on  you  who  die  for  the 
faith ;  for  I  am  sure  that  you  will  not  try  to  deceive 
yourselves  and  others  by  pretending  to  die  as  martyrs, 
when  in  reality  you  are  dying  as  criminals."  In  order 
to  understand  this  caution,  we  must  recollect  how 
largely  the  first  converts  were  drawn  from  actually 
criminal  classes,  and  how  easily  they  were  admitted.  In 
the  persecution  of  Diocletian,  Mensurius  of  Carthage 
found  it  necessary  to  expose  those  who  drew  persecu- 
tion upon  themselves  to  cloke  their  crimes  under 
pretence  of  Christian  faith.  "  Some,"  he  says,  "  are 
criminals,  some  debtors,  who  take  the  opportunity  of 
persecution  to  be  rid  of  so  burdensome  a  life,  thinking 
to  atone  for  and  wash  off  their  misdeeds  thereby."  It 
is  conceivable  that  St.  Peter  may  have  had  some  such 
danger  in  view. 

As  a  murderer,  or  as  a  thief,  or  as  an  evil- 
doer.—The  insertion  of  "  as  "  in  the  two  latter  cases 
obliterates  the  distinction  between  the  class  composed 
of  those  three  words,  and  that  which  follows.  It  should 
be,  as  a  murderer,  or  thief,  or  evildoer.  When  Pliny 
came  to  govern  these  men,  a  little  later,  he  found  that 
on  a  fixed  day  they  met  together  before  daylight,  "and 
bound  themselves  by  a  sacramental  oath,  not  to  any 
crime,  but  that  they  would  not  do  or  see  done  any 
thefts,  any  robberies,  any  adulteries ;  that  they  would 
break  no  promises,  and  would  repudiate  no  liabilities 
when  called  upon."  These  words  will  partly  explain 
ihe  general  term  "evildoer."  (See  also  chaps,  ii.  12, 
14;  iii.  16.) 

Or  as  a  busybody  in  other  men's  matters.— 
M.  Kenan  writes  (Antechrist,  p.  42) : — "  Others,  through 
excess  of  zeal,  declaimed  aloud  against  the  pagans,  and 
cast  their  vices  in  their  teeth.  Their  more  sensible  breth- 
ren humorously  called  them  '  bishops,'  or  '  overseers  of 
those  who  are  without."'  Such  is,  indeed,  the  meaning 
of  the  droll  word  which  St.  Peter  here  ones:  except 
that,  instead  of  "bishops  of  those  Without,**  it  means 
"  bishops  of  other  men's  matters."  It  denotes  those 
prying  and  self-important  people  who  fancy  they  can 
set  everything  to  rights,  and  that  evorybody'they  come 
across  is  under  their  personal  jurisdiction.  Such  per- 
sons would  tend  to  make  Christianity  uxtpdpulti*  among 
the  unbelievers,  and,  in  case  of  persecution,  would  be  the 
first  to  "  suffer"  (i.e.,  to  be  picked  out  for  vmrtyrdom; 
see  Note  on  chap.  iii.  14);  and  while  tiatt< •ling  them- 
selves for  the  boldness  with  which  they  had  spoken  out, 
they  would  incur  St.  Peter's  censure,  and  their  martyr- 
dom would  be  reckoned  no  martyrdom  by  the  Church. 
"  Cruel  mishaps,"  continues  M.  Renan.  "  befell  them ; 
and  the  wise  directors  of  the  community,  so  far  from 
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extolling  them,  told  them  pretty  plainly  that  it  did  but 
serve  them  right." 

(16)  Yet  if  any  man  suffer  as  a  Christian.— St. 
Peter  purposely  uses  the  name  which  was  a  name  of  de- 
rision among  the  heathens.  It  is  not,  as  yet,  one  by  which 
the  believers  would  usuaUy  describe  themselves.  It  only 
occurs  twice  besides  in  the  New  Testament — in  Acts. 
xi.  26,  where  we  are  told  of  the  invention  of  the  nickname 
(see  Note  there),  and  in  Acts  xxvi.  28,  where  Agrippa 
catches  it  up  with  the  insolent  scorn  with  which  a 
brutal  justice  would  have  used  the  word  "Methodist"  a 
century  ago.  So  contemptible  was  the  name  that,  as 
M.  Renan  says  (p.  37),  "  Well-bred  people  avoided  pro- 
nouncing the  name,  or,  when  forced  to  do  so,  made  a 
kind  of  apology."  Tacitus,  for  instance,  says :  "  Those 
who  were  vulgarly  known  by  the  name  of  Christians." 
In  fact,  it  is  quite  an  open  question  whether  we 
ought  not  here  (as  well  as  in  the  two  places  of  Acts 
above  cited)  to  read  the  nickname  in  its  barbar- 
ous form:  Chrestian.  The  Sinaitic  manuscript  has 
that  form,  and  the  Vatican  has  the  form  Chreistian  ; 
and  it  is  much  harder  to  suppose  that  a  scribe 
who  commonly  called  himself  a  Christian  would 
intentionally  alter  it  into  this  strange  form  than  to 
suppose  that  one  who  did  not  understand  the  irony  of 
saying  a  Chrestian  should  have  written  the  word  with 
which  he  was  so  familiar. 

Let  him  not  be  ashamed.— Although  the  name 
sounds  worse  to  the  world  than  "  murderer,"  or  "  thief," 
or  "  malefactor." 

On  this  behalf. — This  is  a  possible  rendering,  but 
it  is  more  pointed  to  translate  literally,  but  let  him 
glorify  God  in  this  name — i.e.,  make  even  this  name 
of  ridicule  the  ground  of  an  act  of  glory  to  God. 

(tt)  For  the  time  is  come.— The  "for"  (literally, 
because)  seems  to  substantiate  the  whole  of  the  former 
part  of  the  section,  from  verse  12  onwards,  but  with 
special  reference  to  the  injunction  to  glorify  God  on 
the  ground  of  bearing  the  name  of  Christians,  upon 
which  it  follows  in  much  the  same  way  as  "for  the 
spirit  of  glory  "  followed  upon  "  if  ye  be  reproached 
.  .  .  happy  are  ye."  The  judgment  is  just  about  to 
begin,  and  all  those  who  bear  the  name  of  Christians 
may  well  be  thankful  that  they  do. 

That  judgment. — It  should  be,  that  the  judgment 
— i.e.,  the  great  judgment  which  we  all  expect.  The 
word  "  begin,"  however,  shows  that  in  St.  Peter's  mind 
it  would  be  a  long  process ;  and  he  probably  does  not. 
distinguish  in  his  mind  between  the  "  burning  which  is 
befalling  for  a  trial"  and  the  final  judgment,  except 
that  that  "burning"  is  but  the  beginning.  (Comp. 
verse  5.) 

Begin  at  the  house  of  God.— The  phrase  con- 
tains an  obvious  reference  to  Ezek.  ix.  6  (comp.  also 
Jer.  xxv.  29).  Who  are  meant  by  the  "  house  of  God  " 
is  clear,  not  only  from  such  passages  as  chap.  ii.  5 ; 
1  Cor.  iii.  16;  2  Thess.  ii.  4,  but  also  from  the  imme- 
diate addition,  "and  if  first  at  us."  We  who  are 
Chrestiani,  who  bear  the  mark  of  the  Christ's  shame 
upon  our  foreheads,  and  are  not  ashamed  of  it,  are 
quite  safe  in  this  judgment :  "come  not  near  any  man 
upon  whom  is  the  mark."    The  sense  is  a  little  closely 


The  Righteous  and  the  Sinner 


I.  PETER,  IV. 


in  * 


(is)  And  if   the  righteous   scarcely  be 
saved,  where  shall  the  ungodly  and  the 


sinner  appear  9  •   o»)  Wherefore  lot  _ 
that  suffer  according  to  the  will  of  Ood 


packed.  It  seems  as  if  St.  Peter  meant  at  first  only  to 
lay,  "Thank  God  that  you  are  'Christians,'  for  the 
judgment  is  just  about  to  begin,"  as  something  -which 
only  concerns  the  unbelievers;  then,  as  an  after- 
thought, he  adds,  "and  begin,  too,  at  the  house  of 
God,"  by  way  of  making  the  believers  also  feel  the 

need  of  care.  .  t    k  jIh  m. 

And  if  it  first  begin  at  us,  what  shall  the 
end  be  .  .  .  ? — It  is  more  expressive  to  omit,  with  St. 
Peter,  the  verb  "  begin  " :  and  if  first  at  its.  The  argu- 
ment is :  "If  we,  who  are  the  very  household  of  God, 
must  undergo  this  searching  investigation  first,  what 
will  happen,  as  the  judgment  nears  its  climax,  to  those 
who,"  &c.  ?  When  he  says  "  the  end  of  those  that  obey 
not,"  he  does  not  mean  exactly  "the  final  doom  of  those 
that  obey  not,"  as  contrasted  with  "the  end"  of  those 
that  obey,  or  as  contrasted  with  their  own  earlier 
opportunities:  rather,  "the  end"  is  the  end  of  the  great 
process  of  judgment,  as  contrasted  with  the  "  beginning 
first  at  us."  The  judging  of  the  house  of  God  has 
now  gone  on  for  eighteen  hundred  years,  but  it  has 
not  yet  touched  those  who  are  without. 

That  obey  not  the  gospel  of  God?— Bather, 
that  disobey  the  gospel  of  God  ?    The  word  is  the  same 
which  we  have  noticed  several  times  (see  Note  on  chap, 
iii  1)  as  being  peculiarly  applied  to  the  Jews.     Now 
the  object  of  this  mysterious  threat  (which  is  made 
more  terrible  by  being  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  ques- 
tion) is  not  only  to  solace  the  persecuted  by  the  thought 
of  God  being  their  avenger,  but  to  warn  them  against 
slipping  into  the  position  of  those  thus  threatened. 
The  recipients  of  the  Letter,  we  must  recollect,  were 
Jewish  Christians,  who  were  in  a  two-fold  danger— 
either  of  relapsing  sullenly  into  Judaism,  or  of  phmging 
into  heathen  excesses,  like  the  Nicolaitan  school,  under 
the  notion  that  such  things  could  not  hurt  the  spintually- 
minded.      To   meet  these   two  forms  of  danger,  the 
Apostle  hints  darkly  at  the  punishment  of  the  two 
classes  in  this  phrase  and  in  the  verse  following,  pre- 
cisely as  St.  Paul,  in  2  Thess.  i.  8  (see  Note  there), 
divides  the  wicked  to  be  punished  into  Jew  and  tjentite, 
or.  in  Rom.  ii  9,  still  more  particularly.     And  that  he 
is  thinking  specially  of  unbelieving  Jews  m  this  place 
appears  from  the  context  in  Ezek  ix  6  (especially  ^ >erse 
9).  where  the  separation  to  be  effected  is  not  between 
Jew  and  Gentile,  but  between  Jew  and  Jew-those 
■  that  sigh  and  that  cry  for  all  the  abominations     com- 
mitted by  Israel,  and  those  that  commit  the  abomina- 
tions.    As  Bengel  remarks,  "  The  Persecution  of  Nero 
was  but  a  few  years  before  the  catastrophe  of  the 

ea8)And  if  the  righteous  scarcely  be  saved. 
-This  is  a  literal  quotation,  word  for  word,  <**™J- 
xi.  31,  according  to  the  ^X.  ^e  quotation  proves  to 
us  St.  Peter's  perfect  familiarity  with  both  the  Hebrew 
original  and  the  Greek  version.  We  have  seen  how  he 
rejlcts  the  LXX.  version  when  it  does  not  suit  his 
meaning  (e.g.,  chap.  ii.  8):  here  it  suits  Iran  (though 
it  diffefs  from  the  Hebrew),  and  he  accepts  it  The 
"  righteous  "  man  here  means,  apparently,  as >  ^Jn™ 
sayt,  "he  that  endeavours  to  ™V?Tw^W 
trays  of  God."  rather  than  the  man  who  *  <^jJ"»S 
finally  justified.  The  fact  that  they  are  scarcely 
saved '"imports  not,"  according  to  Leighton  any  un 
certainty  or  hazard  in  the  thing  itself  to  theend.  in 
respect  of  the  purpose  and  performance  of  God,  but 


n\rr.     n    !>.<• 


only  the  great  difficulties  a 

way."  This  is  only  partly  true.  Tke  A  past  Is  m  ntW 
thinking  of  the  final  judgment  than  of  tks  Mm  of  trmJ . 
and  he  means  that  there  was  but  tittle  mmrgm  left  i  a 
very  few  more  falls,  a  few  more  rrf— ale  to  follow  \k» 
calls  of  grace,  and  they  would  have  heaa  last  DwH 
leas,  when  the  best  of  us  looks  back,  la  Ik*  Ifkt  of  Iko 
last  day,  upon  all  that  be  ho*  been  tknefk,**  will  k» 
amazed  that  he  ever  could  be  saved  at  all.  lei  Beafnl 
well  calls  us  to  see  the  other  aide  of  Ik*  ewaars  ta 
2  Pet.  i.  11. 

The  ungodly  and  the  sinner.  — Test  is  Ik* 
Gentile  character.  "  Ungodly  ■  dan  at—  spaa  i 
—contempt  of  God  and  all  that  hekawaj  to  Hi* 
"  Sinner  "  goes  more  to  the  moral  ste*  of  Iks 
pointing  most  of  all  to  sins  of  Ik*  •sak.  (Oasaa^ 
for  instance,  Luke  rii.  37.)  "Sneers'*  was  ahaoa*  a 
synonym  for  "Gentiles."  (8ee,  «^„  Lake  H.  8; 
xxiv.  7;  Gal.  ii.  15.)  The  question  ••  Wksrs  shall  k» 
appear  ?  "  imagines  some  seas*  sack  as  Iksi  of  MaU 
xxv.  32 :  "  Where  shall  we  sss  aim  ?  wksrs  will  k* 
have  to  stand  P"  ...  .     . 

(i»)  Wherefore.— Because  the  hegiaaiag  *f  IW 
judgment — the  judgment  of  the  Ckristaia*  i««o  li|rhl 
in  comparison  with  the  fearful  end  when  it  hgkte  as 
the  disobedient  and  wicked. 

Let  them  that  suffer  according  to  the  wui 
of  God.— Our  version  omits  an  important  Btth»  we* 
Let  them  that  suffer  also  (or,  Ld  earn  fksss  that  »»/•*. 
according  to  the  unll  of  Ood.    The  stress  is  oa  "•***] 
—i.e.,  be  put  to  death.    And  tke  elaass,  "assarting  ta 
the  will  of  God,"  seems  not  intended  la  *—*A~*£ 
godly  and  unblameable  manner,"  as  opawaaa^t 
"  suffering  as  a  murderer"  (verse  IS);  "***»  *,.*BTf* 
out  that  such  a  death  is  no  accident,  wo  m*™*?rT* 
but  in  strict  accordance  with  God's  pnairaafaa  **** 
(Comp.  chap.  iii.  17:    "if  the  wil    of  God  will  rt 
Thus   it   harmonises  with    the    following 
Creator,"  "  commit  their  souls.*' 

Commit  the  keeping  of  their 
beautiful  verb  rendered  ■  commit  tke  _ 
technical  term  for  depositing  a  deed,  or  sam  sfi 
or  other  valuable,  with  any  pae  in  treat  la  UJ 
sense  it  occurs  in  Lake  riL  48;  ^J^V1*!^ 
metaphorical  sense,  of  At*.  7,"^*">J"?«5aL  t  \H.  « 
the  safe  keeping  of  the  Bniseopela.  toJMJ* J^»  •  ~ 

love  in  trust,  in  Arts  m.  23;  n.  31  Bwt  *J»  ^ 
which  St.  Peter  probsbly  ^*^!lj-T*.  ev— 
he  thus  writes  are  thewords  of  ^-I£JJJ"  JT  ^ 
(where  the  same  verb  »  ■**ar' :.  wmlx    -TkaW 

hands  I  commend  My  spirit "  ^**^Z*J?Z 
souls"  might,  perhaps  ™*^J2£aWw5  tksa 
here  translated  their  /ires.  ^^TT^Z.^ 
be:  "Consider  the  mildness  <**■?•» f™Saa»  M  ek* 
with  the  terrors  overhanging  U»  *™-  »^  di#  m 
worst  should  come  to  Ik*  wotat,  aae  jaw  j-~ 
martyr's  death,  it  is  Jet  th*  en*»*M»  m  «^ .  r^r 
for  you.  View  your  ^^ft^^lJl^mm^ 
in  flis  hands,  to  be  retoarjed  fe^^ST*,,. 
time  comes:  and  roe  will  find  Him  laita*"  n 

Oeator  ousrht  to  be."  ^^    f»Hkfal "  ki 

A  faithful  Creator.-Tbe  wardfawm 
b  reference  to  the  "deposit     phwed 

and  the  title  "Creator «;•**« 
'  than  "Father,"  or  the  hie, 
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af-isa 


Bb  ksaeet 
of  tke  sou 


Exhortations 


I.   PETEE,  V. 


to  the  Elders. 


commit  the  keeping  of  their  souls"  to  him 
in  well  doing,  as  unto  a  faithful  Creator. 

CHAPTER  V.— W  The  elders  which 
are  among  you  I  exhort,  who  am  also 
an  elder,  and  a  witness  of  the  sufferings 


a  Pa.  31.  5;  Luke 
23.46. 


1  Or,  os  much  as 
in  you  is. 


of  Christ,  and  also  a  partaker  of  the 
glory  that  shall  be  revealed: 

W   feed    the    flock    Of    God   General"  exhort 

which  is  among  you,1  taking  tations  and  con- 

the  oversight  thereof,  not  by 

constraint,  but  willingly ;  not  for  filthy 


Includes  not  only  the  giving  of  its  existence  but  the 
snaping  of  its  destiny.  "  The  will  of  God,"  in  accord- 
ance with  which  they  "suffer,"  is  part  of  the  act  of 
creation.  The  noble  expression,  however,  contains  the 
idea  that  the  act  of  creation  imposes  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities upon  the  Creator.  It  is  conceivable  that  some 
powerful  being  (not  our  God)  might  create,  and  be 
careless  of  the  happiness  or  of  the  moral  welfare  or  of 
the  mutual  relations  of  his  creatures.  Such  a  creator 
would  be  "  unfaithful : "  we  should  have  a  right  to 
expect  differently  of  him.  But  God  is  a  "  faithful 
Creator."  "  Though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  Him." 
In  well  doing. — In  the  Greek  these  words  come 
emphatically  last.     (Comp.  chap.  iii.  17.) 


(l-ii)  Further  Exhortations  suggested  by  the 
Crisis. — The  officers  of  the  community  are  not  to  flinch 
from  the  duties  imposed  upon  them,  nor  yet  to  perform 
them  in  any  spirit  of  self-assertion.  The  laity,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  to  observe  discipline.  Indeed,  mutual 
submission  is  the  only  safe-guard  in  the  face  of  a  com- 
mon danger.  An  unbroken  front  must  be  presented, 
and  the  sense  of  brotherhood  fostered. 

(i)  The  elders  which  are  among  you  .  .  .—The 
best  text  preserves  the  word  "  therefore  "  after  "  elders." 
In  view,  that  is,  of  these  hopes  and  threats,  of  the 
present  persecution,  and  of  the  coming  judgment,  St. 
Peter  gives  his  solemn  charge  to  those  who  shared  with 
him  the  responsibility  of  office  in  the  Church.  The 
word  rendered  "  exhort "  is  that  common  New  Testa- 
ment word  (parahalo),  which  we  miss  in  English,  in- 
cluding encouragement  and  entreaty,  and  even  con- 
solation, as  well  as  exhortation.  (See,  e.g.,  Acts  iv. 
36.)  The  whole  of  this  Epistle  is  an  example  of  such 
paraclesis. 

Who  am  also  an  elder.— St.  Peter  is  giving  no 
irresponsible  advice.  He  knows  by  experience  the. 
dangers  which  beset  the  office.  The  head  Christian  of 
the  world,  and  writing  from  the  thick  of  the  persecu- 
tion already  begun  in  Home,  the  Asiatic  elders  cannot 
set  his  advice  down  as  that  of  some  easy  layman  who  is 
untouched  by  the  difficulty.  It  can  hardly  be  said, 
therefore,  that  this  is  an  example  of  St.  Peter's  humility, 
as  though  he  recognised  in  himself  no  higher  office  than 
that  of  these  presbyters.  The  effect  is,  on  the  contrary, 
to  make  the  recipients  of  the  Letter  feel  that  he  is  using 
a  strong  argument  a  fortiori. 

And  a  witness  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ.— 
The  Greek  word  calls  attention,  not  so  much  to  the  fact 
of  his  having  been  a  spectator,  an  eye-witness,  but 
rather  to  the  fact  of  his  bearing  testimony  to  the  suffer- 
ings. Here  again,  too,  it  is  in  Greek  "  the  sufferings  of 
the  Christ."  (See  Note  on  chap.  i.  11.)  Not  only  did 
St.  Peter  know,  by  bearing  office  himself,  what  the 
dangers  of  office  were,  but  he  was  able  to  testify  how 
the  Messiah  Himself,  the  Apostle  and  High  Priest  of 
our  profession,  had  suffered,  from  which  it  was  natural 
to  conclude  that  all  Christians  also  were  destined  to 
■oiler. 
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And  also  a  partaker  of  the  glory  .  .  .—This 
splendid  assurance  follows  naturally  from  being  a  wit- 
ness of  the  sufferings  of  the  Christ.  "  I  am  in  as  much 
danger  as  any  of  you,"  the  Apostle  says,  "but  I  can 
testify  that  the  Christ  Himself  suffered  thus,  and  there- 
fore 1  know  that  we  who  suffer  with  Him  are  even  now 
partakers  of  the  glory,  though  a  veil  at  present  hides 
it."  St.  Peter  insists  in  the  same  way  on  our  present 
possession  of  what  will  not  be  shown  us  for  a  time  in 
chap.  i.  5. 

(2)  Peed  the  flock  of  God  which  is  among 
you. — By  the  word  "  feed  "  here  is  meant,  not  merely 
the  giving  of  pasture,  but  the  whole  government.  It 
is  the  verb  used  in  John  xxi.  16,  not  that  in  the  15th 
and  17th  verses.  There  can  be  hardly  any  doubt  that 
St.  Peter  was  thinking  of  that  scene  when  he  issued 
these  directions.  Our  Lord  had  committed  into  his 
hands  all  His  sheep  and  lambs,  without  restriction  of 
age  or  country,  to  be  fed  and  shepherded ;  and  now  the 
time  was  approaching  when  he  would  have  to  "  put  off 
this  tabernacle  "  (2  Pet.  i.  14),  and  he  here  takes  order 
that  "  after  his  decease  "  the  charge  committed  to  him 
may  be  fulfilled.  He  still  shepherds  the  flock  by  proxy. 
Two  other  points  must  be  mentioned,  which  bring  this 
passage  into  connection  with  the  charge  given  by  St. 
Paul  to  the  Ephesian  elders  (Acts  xx.  28),  which  was 
very  probably  known  to  St.  Peter.  (1)  St.  Peter  calls 
it  "  the  flock  of  God."  Textual  critics  are  much 
divided  on  the  reading  in  Acts  xx.  28,  but,  on  the  whole, 
the  Received  reading  seems  the  best  supported :  "  the 
Church  of  God  which  He  hath  purchased  with  His  own 
blood."  At  the  same  time,  St.  Peter  is  in  remembrance 
how  Christ  had  said,  "Feed  My  sheep."  It  may 
be  fairly  thought,  therefore,  when  we  see  St.  Peter's 
own  theology  in  chaps,  i.  25,  ii.  3,  iii.  15,  that  when  he 
writes,  "  Feed  the  flock  of  God,"  his  thoughts  turn  to 
the  Second  Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity  rather  than  to 
the  First.  (2)  Hooker  well  points  out,  on  Acts  xx.  28, 
the  unity  of  the  flock.  Though  there  were  many  elders 
in  Ephesus,  there  was  but  one  flock  they  fed  between 
them.  So  now,  all  over  Asia  Minor,  it  was  but  one 
flock.  St.  Peter,  to  whom  the  flock  throughout  the 
whole  world  was  committed,  saw  it  as  a  whole,  but  tho 
elders  to  whom  he  writes  had  only  to  look  to  that  part 
of  the  one  flock  which  was  "  among  them."  The  mar- 
ginal rendering  is  against  the  order  of  the  Greek  words, 
and  does  not  suit  the  context  so  well  when  the  context 
is  rightly  understood. 

Taking  the  oversight  thereof.— It  is  exceed- 
ingly doubtful  whether  these  words  form  part  of  tlie 
original  text  or  not.  H  they  do,  the  translation  unduly 
limits  the  meaning,  which  would  be  better  expressed  by 
"  maintaining  (or,  exercising)  the  oversight,"  or  "  per- 
forming the  duties  of  bishops,"  for  he  is  addressing 
men  who  were  already  ordained.  By  this  time  the  word 
"  bishop  "  had  not  become  a  fixed  title  of  one  special 
office,  though  the  office  itself  was  in  existence. 

Not  by  constraint,  but  willingly.— Why  should 
this  exhortation  be  given  so  prominently  ?  It  is  hardly 
to  be  thought  that  St.  Peter  had  in  view  the  humility 
which  led   men    to   adopt  such  strange  methods  of 


/gainst  Greed  and  Pride. 
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lucre,  but  of  a  ready  mind ;  (3>  neither 
as  being  lords x  over  God's  heritage,  but 
being  en  samples  to  the  flock.  (*)  And 
when  the  chief  Shepherd  shall  appear,  ye 
shall  receive  a  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth 


S*bmimumtfO.r<mm0. 


I  Or,  overruling. 


not  away.  <•>  Likewise,  ye  younger,  reb- 
uilt yourselves  unto  the  elder.  Yea,  all 
of  you  be  subject  one  to  another,  and  be 
clothed  with  humility:  f. .r God reststeUi 
the  proud,  and  giveth  grace    to    the 


avoiding  the  responsibility  of  the  priesthood  as  we 
find  resorted  to  by  Chrysostoni  and  Ambrose.  Much 
more  probably  he  is  thinking  of  the  actual  danger  to 
life  and  property  of  being  "  ringleaders  of  the  sect " 
(Acts  xxiv.  5),  which  would  lead  cowardly  bishops  to 
throw  up  their  office.  He  is  not  treating  of  the  motives 
which  should  lead  a  man  to  accept  the  position.  He 
speaks  to  persons  who  already  hold  the  office,  and 
urges  them  not  to  leave  the  flock,  like  hirelings,  when 
they  see  the  persecution  coming  on.  Several  of  the 
best  authorities  add, "  but  willingly,  according  to  God." 
It  was  God,  that  is,  who  put  them  in  that  station,  and 
they  must  not  need  the  compulsion  of  their  laity,  or  of 
the  rest  of  the  episcopate,  or  of  the  Apostles,  to  keep 
them  at  their  post. 

Not  for  filthy  lucre,  but  of  a  ready  mind.— 
The  opposite  vice  to  that  on  which  he  has  just  passed 
sentence.  Some,  who  had  no  fears,  might  be  tempted 
to  retain  the  office  by  the  good  salary  which  the 
Church  gave,  or  might  threaten  to  resign  if  their 
salaries  were  not  raised  in  proportion  to  their  risk. 
The  "  ready  mind,"  of  which  the  Apostle  speaks,  means 
the  love  of  the  work  itself,  which  should  be  the  sole 
motive  in  seeking,  or  performing,  the  gospel  ministry. 

(3)  Neither  as  being  lords. — Rather,  nor  yet  as 
lording  it.  The  English  version  is  somewhat  too  strict 
for  the  Greek  and  for  the  sense.  There  is  a  sense  in 
which  the  heads  of  the  Church  are,  and  ought  to  be, 
lords  and  princes  over  the  rest ;  but  this  is  very  different 
from  "  lording  it,"  acting  tyrannically,  forgetting  the 
constitutional  rights  of  their  subjects. 

Over  God's  heritage.— Quito  literally,  Over  the 
lots.  The  word  first  of  all  means  (as  in  Matt,  xxvii.  35 
or  Acts  i.  26)  the  actual  scrap  of  paper  or  wood  that 
was  tossed.  Then  it  comes  to  mean  (like  the  word  "  lot" 
in  the  language  of  auctions)  the  piece  of  property  that 
falls  by  lot  to  any  one's  share.  Then  all  notion  of 
chance  disappears,  and  it  comes  to  mean  the  portion 
assigned  to  any  one.  So  St.  Peter  says  that  Simon  Magus 
has  "  no  share  nor  lot  in  this  thing  "  (Acts  viii.  21).  In 
Acts  xxvi.  18,  Col.  i.  12,  the  same  word  is  rendered  "  in- 
heritance." In  Acts  xvii.  4,  our  version  endeavours,  not 
very  successfully,  through  the  Latin  word  "consorted," 
to  keep  up  the  underlying  notion  of  the  Greek,  which 
literally  is  "  were  allotted  to  Paul  and  Silas."  Here, 
therefore,  we  must  understand  "  the  lots,"  over  which 
the  clergy  are  not  to  lord  it,  to  be  the  different  congre- 
gations, districts,  parishes,  dioceses,  which  had  been 
allotted  to  them.  At  the  same  time  it  does  not  at  all 
imply  that  any  process  like  drawing  of  lots  had  been 
resorted  to  in  their  appointment,  as  is  seen  from  Acts 
xvii.  4,  just  cited.  It  will  be  seen  that  our  version 
is  misleading  in  substituting  singular  for  plural,  and 
in  inserting  the  word  "God's."  The  whole  flock  is 
God's  (verse  2),  purchased  with  His  own  blood  ;  but  the 
"  allotments"  are  the  portions  assigned  by  Him  to  the 
different  clergy.  It  is  some  consolation  to  see,  when  we 
groan  under  the  lives  and  characters  of  some  church 
officers  now,  that  even  in  the  Apostles'  days  cowardice, 
greed,  and  self-assertion  were  not  unknown. 

Ensamples  to  the  flock.— The  best  way  of  be- 
coming a  real  prince  and  lord  over  men  is  to  show 
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them  by  example  what  they  ought  to  do,  Ike 
Parson,  who— 

"  V/1"^*"  H"*  »«**  *7*  Apoatlla  t  wrlre 
He  taught,  but  tyni  bee  prart  j 

Leighton  well  auote*  from  Xariaaaaa  t 
not,  or  teach  by  livii._ 

(*>  And  when  the  chiof  Shepherd  shall  appear 
—Or,  And  at  the  chief  Shepherd',  iffisifsT"  TL 
"and"  treats  it  as  a  siinplo  natural  ronsenwaea  ml 
acting  as  just  indie  .ted.  TV  beautiful  word  far 
"  chief  Shepherd  "  seems  to  hare  besa  larsalsd  by 
St.  Peter,  and  it  has  been  apparently  Hafhrtrd  b  Hek 
xiii.  20.  How  could  an  office  be  mors  hoaoarsd  tbaa  by 
speaking  of  Christ  as  the  chief  bearer  of  tbat  aafea  p 

A  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  no 
It  might  perhaps  he  more  closely,  tboagh 
fully,  represented  by  the  glorious  crown  of  < 
or  the  amaranthine  crown  of  glory,  ft  aansnlh  m  the 
name  of  a  flower  which,  like  oar  inuaortcUea.  doss  Ml 
lose  its  colour  or  form.  St.  Peter  immsdistnl/  odea 
"  of  glory,"  lest  we  should  think  too  literally  of  la* 
wreath  of  immortelles. 

(5)  Likewise,  ye  younger.— Self -snhaibaina 
been,  at  least  tacitly,  inculcated  upon  the 
verse  3;  so  the  writer  can  say  "  likewise'' ' 
the  rest.  In  comparison  with  the 
the  lay  people  are  styled  "younger.' 
although  in  point  of  natural  age,  or  of  baptaaaal 
seniority,  they  might  be  the  older.  So  oar  Lord  ad- 
dresses His  disciples  (according  to  the  rabbinical  batten ) 


■etaaiastaa  has 
the  passers  in 
"intnroJaele 
ytsrs  or  sUstn. 
or  -jmafaosx* 


as  "  children,"  though  there  m  good  reason  to  saawaas 
that  several  were  older  than  Himself;  and  St.  PeaL  fa 
the  same  way,  called  all  the  Corinthian 
"  sons."    This  seems  to  be  the 


tion  of  the  word ;  for  it  was  undoubtedly  hi  reanset  ef 
the  supposed  juniority  of  the  whole  of  the  lay  aesfJe 
that  their  rulers  received  the  name  of 
Otherwise  there  is  nothing  against  the 
which  makes  "  ye  younger    to  be  aa  ad 
who  held  inferior  offices  in  the  Church,  i 
catechists,  readers,  snd  the  like  -..  101 

danger  of  any  insubordination  of  the  laity  or 
clergy  against  the  priesthood  at  such  a  crisis  a 
obvious. 

Yea,  all  of  you.— Here  the  trne  teat  strifes*  sat 
the  words  "  be  subject  snd,"  to  that  the  dsase  will  ma. 
Yea,  all  of  you  be  clothed  with  humUtijom  is  aaaftsr. 
Not  only  mutual  complaissaee  between  ralars  ea  ta» 
one  hand  and  ruled  on  the  other,  but  clergy  as  Am 
and  laity  to  laity  are  to  before  with  the  asm*  aaV* 
suppression. 

Be  clothed  with  hum  i 
rare  and  curiou-  *r 

selves  up  in  humility."  Humility  is  to  he  a****" 
tight  round  about  us  like  a  cloak,  and  toad  ays*  tea* 
the  wind  may  not  blow  it  back,  nor  the  ratal boat  test* 
it.  But  there  is  s  still  further  sad  more  e^fcawsaads 
of  meaning  in  the  word.  There  was  a  pecaJar  Me*  at 
cape,  well  known  by  a  name  taken  ImWi  raram 
might  call  it  a  "tie-up"),  and  this  kind  ef  eape_ 
worn  by  slaves,  and  by  no  others.  I*  was  ajaa^ 
servitude.    Thus  St  Peter  bids  them  all  gird 


Exhortation  to 
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Humility  and  Sobriety 


humble.  (6)  Humble  yourselves  there- 
fore under  the  mighty  hand  of  God,  that 
he  may  exalt  you  in  due  time :  W  casting 
all  your  care  upon  him ;  for  he  careth 
for  you.  <8)  Be  sober,  be  vigilant ; 
because  your  adversary  the  devil,  as  a 
roaring    lion,   walketh    about,   seeking 


whom  he  may  devour :  <9>  whom  resist 
stedfast  in  the  faith,  knowing  that  the 
same  afflictions  are  accomplished  in  your 
brethren  that  are  in  the  world.  (10)  But 
the  God  of  all  grace,  who  hath  called  us 
unto  his  eternal  glory  by  Christ  Jesus, 
after  that  ye  have  suffered  a  while,  make 


selves  for  one  another  in  a  slave's  "  tie-up  "  of  humility. 
None  are  to  be  masters  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  And 
the  humility  is  to  be  the  very  first  thing  noticed  about 
them,  their  outward  mark  and  sign. 

For  God  resisteth  the  proud. — The  exhortation 
to  mutual  self-submission  is  reinforced  by  a  quotation 
of  a  well-known  proverb.  The  proverb  is  based  on  the 
LXX.  translation  of  Prov.  iii.  34;  but  as  it  differs 
somewhat  from  both  the  Hebrew  and  the  Creek  of 
that  passage,  and  is  found  word  for  word  in  Jas.  iv.  6, 
we  may  probably  give  the  same  account  of  it  as  of  the 
other  proverb  quoted  in  chap.  iv.  8,  where  see  Note. 
A  sad  calamity  for  Christians  under  persecution, 
suddenly  to  find  God  Himself  in  array  on  the  enemy's 
side  !  (such  is  the  meaning  of  "  resisteth  ");  and  this  is 
what  they  would  find,  if  they  went  against  discipline. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  they  were  submissive,  He  would 
bestow  "grace"  upon  them;  here  again,  perhaps,  not 
in  the  strict  theological  sense,  but  in  that  of  "  favour." 

(6)  Humble  yourselves  therefore.— This,  too, 
looks  an  amplification  of  a  proverb,  when  we  compare 
it  with  Jas.  iv.  10.  The  humility  here  recommended  is 
not  merely  a  submissive  bearing  of  the  strokes  which  it 
pleased  God  to  let  fall  upon  them,  but  it  was  to  be 
shown,  as  we  see  in  the  former  verse,  in  their  bearing 
toward  one  another.  And  "  the  mighty  hand  of  God  " 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  that  which  is  chastising  them, 
but  as  the  protecting  shelter  which  they  are  humbly  to 

In  due  time.— St.  Peter  probably  means,  in  the  day 
of  judgment,  which  seemed  so  instant. 

(J)  Casting  all  your  care  upon  him.— An  adap- 
tation of  Ps.  Iv.  22,  according  to  the  LXX.  Anxiety 
implies  not  only  some  distrust  of  God's  providence, 
but  ako  some  kind  of  belief  that  we  may  be  able  to 
manage  better  for  ourselves ;  therefore  here,  as  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  we  are  exhorted,  especially  in 
time  of  danger,  simply  to  do  what  we  know  we  ought 
to  do,  and  to  be  unheeding  about  the  rest. 

"  Lord,  it  belongs  not  to  my  care 
Whether  I  die  or  live." 

The  confidence  cannot  be  misplaced,  for  God  is  not 
forgetful  of  us.  The  play  of  words  in  the  English  does 
not  represent  anything  in  the  original,  where  the  two 
words  for  "  care  "  are  quite  different. 

(8)  Be  sober,  be  vigilant.— Single  words  in  the 
Greek,  and  in  the  tense  which  bespeaks  immediate 
attention.  The  best  text  omits  the  following  "be- 
cause." These  aro  the  sudden  cries  of  warning  of  a 
shepherd  who  spies  the  lion  prowling  round  the  flock 
in  the  darkness,  while  the  guardians  of  the  flock  lie 
drowsy  and  secure. 

As  a  roaring  lion.— The  epithet  is  not  only  added 
to  lend  terror  to  the  description,  but  the  roaring  implies 
hunger  and  determination. 

Walketh  about— Comp.  Job  i.  7 ;  ii.  2.  St.  Peter, 
however,  is  not  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  Satan 
is  always  prowling  about,  but  he  warns  the  sleeping 
shepherds  that  he  is  especially  doing  so  now.     This 


season  of  persecution  was  just  his  time  for  picking  off 
one  here  and  another  there. 

Seeking  whom  he  may  devour.— Perhaps  still 
more  expressive  to  say,  "  seeking  which  he  may  de- 
vour." Satan  is  eyeing  all  the  Christians  in  turn  to 
see  which  he  has  the  best  chance  of,  not  merely  stalking 
forth  vaguely  to  look  for  prey. 

(9)  Whom  resist  stedfast  in  the  faith.— The 
expression  is  somewhat  more  picturesque  in  the  Greek 
than  in  the  English.  "  Stand  and  face  him,"  instead 
of  running  away  from  posts  of  duty  (verse  2),  or  lying 
still  and  letting  things  take  their  course  (verse  8). 
And  the  words  for  "stedfast  in  the  faith"  seem  to 
mean  not  only  that  each  individual  is  to  stand  firm, 
but  that  they  are  to  present  all  together  a  solid  front 
to  the  Hon. 

Knowing  that  the  same  afflictions  are  ac- 
complished in  your  brethren  that  are  in  the 
world. — The  phraseology  of  the  original  is  very 
strange.  The  sameness  of  the  sufferings  is  brought 
out  by  an  expression  which  literally  runs  "  the  same 
things  in  the  way  of  sufferings;"  the  fraternal  unity, 
by  the  use  of  the  same  abstract  word  which  we  had  in 
chap.  ii.  17.  The  verb  rendered  "  to  accomplish  "  some- 
times denotes  execution  or  infliction.  So  the  whole  will 
run,  knowing  that  the  very  same  things  in  the  way  of 
sufferings  are  being  inflicted  upon  your  brotherhood 
which  is  in  the  world.  "  There  is  one  thing,"  says 
Archbishop  Leighton,  "that  much  troubles  the  pa- 
tience and  weakens  the  faith  of  some  Christians ;  they 
are  ready  to  think  there  is  none,  yea,  there  was  never 
any  beloved  of  God  in  such  a  condition  as  theirs. 
Therefore  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  breaks  this  conceit 
(1  Cor.  x.  13),  '  no  temptation  hath  taken  you  but  such 
as  is  common  to  man : '  and  here  is  the  same  truth,  '  the 
same  afflictions  are  accomplished  in  your  brethren.' 
This  is  the  truth,  and,  taken  altogether,  is  a  most  com- 
fortable truth ;  the  whole  brotherhood  go  in  this  way, 
and  our  eldest  Brother  went  first."  The  addition, 
"  that  are  in  the  world,"  points  the  suffering  Christians 
indirectly  to  solace  themselves  with  the  thought  of 
that  portion  of  the  brotherhood  which  has  got  beyond 
the  infliction.  It  would  be  possible  to  translate,  though 
somewhat  far-fetched  in  point  of  thought,  "  knowing 
that  the  same  sufferings  (or,  the  identity  of  the  suffer- 
ings) is  completed  by  your  brotherhood  in  the  world  " 
— i.e.,  finds  a  consummation  in  making  closer  the  bonds 
of  brotherhood  between  you. 

(io)  Who  hath  called  us  unto  his  eternal 
glory. — The  true  reading  is,  who  called  you,  not  "us." 
The  moment  of  the  call  was  that  when  St.  Paul  and 
the  others  first  preached  there.  (See  chap.  i.  12,  25, 
and  Notes.)  The  God  who  now  bestows  aU  grace,  by 
the  giving  of  that  grace  calls  us  into  glory. 

"  The  men  of  grace  have  found 
Glory  begun  below." 

By  Christ  Jesus.— On  the  whole  it  seems  best, 
with  Tischendorf,  to  drop  the  name  of  Jesus  out  of 
the  text :  the  title  "  Christ "  will  then  stand  between 
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you  perfect,  stablish,  strengthen,  settle 
you.  (11)  To  him  he  glory  and  dominion 
for  ever  and  ever.  Amen,  t12)  By 
Silvanus,  a  faithful  brother  unto  you, 


"  the  eternal  glory,"  which  we  possess  "  in  Him  "  (not 
"  by  Christ  Jesus,"  as  our  version  has  it,  but  by  virtue 
of  our  union  with  the  Christ),  and  the  immediate 
mention  of  suffering.  In  Him  the  two  are  drawn 
inseparably  together. 

Suffered  a  while.— The  Greek  says  distinctly,  "  a 
little  while,"  as  in  chap.  i.  6.  All  time  is  short  in  com- 
parison of  what  comes  after.  The  original  looks  as  if 
St.  Peter  meant  not  only  "  after  that  ye  have  suffered," 
but  also  "  by  the  fact  of  your  having  suffered." 

Make  you  perfect.— Strictly  these  are  futures, 
"  shall  (or,  will)  make  you  perfect,"  <fec.  This  verb 
occurs  again  in  1  Thess.  iii.  10,  and  elsewhere.  It 
implies  the  reduction  to  order  and  fitness  for  work 
of  what  is  disordered  or  broken.  The  others,  which 
are  all  very  similar  in  meaning,  are  heaped  up  after 
St.  Peter's  manner.  Bengel  thus  explains  them : 
"Make  you  perfect,  that  there  remain  no  defect  in 
you.  Stablish,  that  nothing  shake  you.  Strengthen, 
that  you  may  overcome  all  force  brought  against  you." 
The  word  for  "  to  settle  "  means  "  to  found,"  to  give  a 
solid  foundation.  All  this  is  to  take  place  at  the  close 
of  the  short  spell  of  suffering  which  is  the  means  to  it. 
St.  Peter  seems,  therefore,  to  contemplate  the  passing 
off  of  the  persecution  before  the  end  of  the  world ;  for 
these  verbs  could  hardly  be  so  naturally  used  to  express 
our  education  in  the  world  to  come. 

(ID  To  him  be  glory.  — "The  Apostle,"  says 
Leighton,  "  having  added  prayer  to  his  doctrine,  adds 
here,  you  see,  praise  to  his  prayer."  This  is  the  true 
consolation  in  trouble,  to  extol  the  power  of  God.  If 
His  be  the  dominion,  and  He  have  called  us  to  His 
glory,  then  what  can  we  fear  ? 

(12-14)  Concluding  Greeting. — You  will  trust 
the  bearer  of  this  Letter,  and  abide  steadfastly  in  the 
faith  which  he  has  taught  you.  The  exiled  Israel  in 
this  wicked  capital  feels  for  you.  Love  and  peace  be 
among  you.  i 

(12)  By  Silvanus,  a  faithful  brother  unto  you, 
as  I  suppose. — There  is  not  any  reason  for  doubting 
that  this  is  the  same  as  the  Silas  of  the  Acts  and  the 
Silvanus  of  2  Cor.  i.  19;  1  Thess.  i.  1 ;  2  Thess.  i.  1. 
It  is  not  a  common  name,  and  nothing  would  suggest 
the  doubt,  except  the  acceptance  a  priori  of  the 
Tubingen  theory,  that  the  feud  between  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  was  so  deadly  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
the  first  giving  his  patronage  to  a  friend  of  the  second. 
We  have  already  seen  repeatedly  how  false  that  theory 
is.  That  the  bearer  of  this  Letter  was  a  personage  of 
great  consideration,  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that 
St.  Peter  speaks  of  him  as  well  known  throughout  the 
whole  Hebrew  population  of  Asia  Minor.  In  the 
original  the  testimony  is  still  more  marked  than  in  our 
version,  as  it  has  the  definite  article,  "  the,  or  that,  faith- 
ful brother  unto  you."  Silas  being  of  the  circumcision 
himself  (Acts  xv.  22),  St.  Peter  can  without  any  risk, 
writing  to  the  Jews,  call  him  "brother."  And  since 
there  was  probably  some  disaffection  towards  him 
among  the  Jewish  Christians,  for  the  way  in  which  he 
had  sided  with  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  the  Apostle  of  the 
circumcision,  adds  it  as  his  own  personal  conviction 
that  Silas  was  no  false  brother  to  the  Hebrew  Chns- 


aa  I  guppoee,  I  hare  written  brwrfl 
exhorting,  and  testifying  that 
the   true   grace  of  God   where** 
stand.       <M>  The    cAartA    tkal    u    it 
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tians,  by  saying,  "aa  I  reekon/'    Tke  words  "aa  1 
suppose      (or,  rather,  as  I  r«ko»    do  not  impir  «*, 
uncertainty  on  St.  Peter's  part,  nor  ere.  that  Ht'rW. 
knowledge  of  Silas  was  less  intimate  thaa  tkst  el 
persons  to  whom  he  write*.     It  airamj.  rather  Ike  mum 
complete  confidence  in  Silas,  which  Urn  writer  J 
at  all  ashamed  to  declare— '•  tk^  f»kl,f,|  hnithsj  uUi 
you,  in  my  estimation,  if  my  ruorietios  is  worth 
thing."    This  only  shows  that  St.  Peter  had  not  ■Natal 
his  opinion  either  of  Silas  or  of  the  rrhilJTt  postatews  of 
Jew  and  Gentile  in  t\u-  Plank,  mm*  thai  grrot  r  assil 
in  which  he  took  so  prominent  a  p»rt.  »lw«i  t»Uo«  ■»» 
selected,  no  doubt  because  of  his  ■»!«*-#  fihemi  rji»_ 
with  steadfast  allegiance  to  the  Law,  tobear  the apos» 
tolic  mandates  to  the  Gentile  "*4rmn4k  el  aaiii^h 
The  same  qualifications  which  fitted  him  for  tkal  work. 
would  now  again  serve  him  in  mod  stead  to  kaar  ts> 
the  Jews  of  Asia  Minor  St.  Peter's  cosmtersanmtarc  to 
the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul.    At  the  same  time  the  »sprm> 
sion,  "  that  faithful  brother  unto  700,"  iaifiratea  ikat  St 
Silas  had  been  himself  working  in  Asm  Minor.     Of  km 
history  nothing  is  recorded  snhanqianit  to  km  mkaara 
with  St.  Paul  at  Corinth  (Acts  xriii 
but  putting  together  the  fact  that  he  is  aot  imimlid  ks 
the  list  of  St.  Paul's  companions  in  Acts  ax.  4,  wak 
what  is  implied  by  this   present   passage,   we  might 
naturally  infer  that  he  was  left  at  Epbeeas,  ami  delated 
himself  to  the  evangelisation  of  the  Astatia  province*. 

Briefly— So  Heb.  xiii.  22.     The  wriw  hints 
if  this  present  Letter  is  not  enough  to  effect  Ms  j 
it  is  not  because  there  is  any  lack  of  matter  or  | 
of  conviction.     (See  also  John  xx 

Exhorting,  and  testifying  that  this  ie  the  1 
grace  of  God  wherein  ye  stand.  Thess 
give  St.  Peter's  own  account  of  the  object  and  4 
of  the  Epistle.  The  "exhortation"  involves  all  that 
was  mentioned  in  the  Note  on  raise  1.  The  word  far 
"  testifying"  has  a  little  further  force  than  appear*  ia 
our  version;  it  is  "bearing  witness  iksrsis."  The 
fact  had  been  alleged  by  others ,  St.  Peter  comas  m  as 
evidence  to  its  truth.  Literally  it  would  ma  "that 
this  is  true  grace  (or,  a  true  grac*)  of  God  * ;  i*..  tksi 
the  position  which  they  now  occupy.  ^  throng*  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  is  indeed  one  whiek  the  fs i 
of  God  Bad  brought  them  into:  it  was  no  ialU 
grace,  no  robbing  of  them  under  pretence  of  hrmgaa, 
them  glad  tidings.  When  he  says 1  M  ikia."  he  sssaas 
to  mean  "  this  of  which  I  have  spokea.  "  ttat*«w 
has  formed  the  subject  of  my  Latter."  ^Aaa  tksksst 
text  pursues;  "  wherein  stamiyn,"or-wksceapmi  take 
up  your  stand."  Thus  the  ratr  sent  ones  ttsalf  wwaM 
contain  the  two  elements  of  tkeLattar— --sakorttef  sa 
well  as  "  testifying."  Nothing  u sto  < Mra  tksm m 
entice  them  from  the  groaad  which  tea  raamaa 
preachers  have  marked  out  for  them.        

(is)  The  church  ....  elected  together  1 
you.— In  the  original  it  -imply  stand 
one  [fern,  sing.l  in  Babylon."    8om 
immediately  after,  "Marcu*,  my  ana. 
that  St.   Peter  was  a    married  man   (Maw. 
1  Cor.  ix.  5),  hare  thought  that  this    eo 
was  St.  Peter's  wife.     But  (I )  it  m  hWUr 
that  St.  Mark  was  in  that  *ense  -sob     to  B    niter. 
(2)  quite  as  improbable  that  she  wonkl  bare  Dean  pen  sv 


Greeting  from  Babylon. 
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Cooiclusion. 


Babylon,  elected  together  with  you, 
saluteth  you;  and  so  doth  Marcus 
my   son.       <u)  Greet  ye    one    another 


with  a  kiss  of  charity, 
you  all  that  are  in 
Amen. 


Peace  be  with 
Christ    Jesus. 


prominently  forward  in  such  an  Epistle  ;  (3)  the  word 
"  co-elect "  evidently  refers  hack  to  chap.  i.  2,  and 
means  "co-elect  with  you,"  not  "with  me."  It  was 
becoming  a  not  infrequent  mode  of  designating  a 
church,  to  personify  it  under  a  female  title  (see  2  John, 
verses  1,  4,  5,  13) ;  and  it  seems  therefore  much  more 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  salutation  is  from  this 
church  of  "  Babylon "  to  her  sister  churches  in  the 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor.  The  modesty  with  which 
this  church  at  "  Babylon  "  is  spoken  of,  as  being  only 
one  of  many  "  co-elect "  ones  is  noteworthy.  She 
■does  not  claim  such  a  position  among  churches  as 
{e.g.)  in  Cant.  vi.  8,  9. 

That  is  at  Babylon. — Three  places  have  claimed 
to  be  understood  under  this  name  :  (1)  A  little  place 
called  Babylon  in  Egypt,  which  has  nothing  to  plead 
for  itself  except  the  unlikelihood  of  St.  Peter  ever 
being  at  the  Oriental  Babylon,  coupled  with  the 
difficulty  of  supposing  that  the  name  is  used  quite 
figuratively.  Perhaps,  also,  we  should  mention  the 
traditional  connection  of  St.  Mark  with  Egypt.  No 
■one  now,  however,  maintains  this  view.  (2)  The 
literal  Babylon  in  the  East.  This  has  for  itself  the 
simple  way  in  which  St.  Peter  uses  the  word  without 
any  circumlocution.  But  it  has  nothing  else  for  it, 
to  set  against  all  the  overwhelming  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  third  claimant ;  besides  which  we  learn 
from  Josephus  of  a  great  expulsion  of  Jews  from 
the  Oriental  Babylon  a  few  years  before  this  date : 
these  Jews  might  of  course,  however,  have  gathered 
there  again,  as  they  did  at  Rome,  in  spite  of  frequent 
•expulsions.  (3)  It  may  be  called  the  established  inter- 
pretation that  the  place  meant  is  Rome.  We  never 
hear  of  St.  Peter  being  in  the  East,  and  the  thing  in 
itself  is  improbable,  whereas  nothing  but  Protestant 
prejudice  can  stand  against  the  historical  evidence  that 
St.  Peter  sojourned  and  died  at  Rome.  Whatever 
theological  consequences  may  flow  from  it,  it  is  as 
certain  that  St.  Peter  was  at  Rome  as  that  St.  John 
was  at  Ephesus.  Everything  in  the  Letter  also  points 
to  such  a  state  of  things  as  was  to  be  found  at  Rome 
about  the  date  when  we  believe  the  Letter  to  have  been 


written.  It  is  objected  that  St.  Peter  would  not  gravely 
speak  of  Rome  under  a  fanciful  name  when  dating  a 
letter;  but  the  symbolism  in  the  name  is  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  context.  St.  Peter  has  just  per- 
sonified the  church  of  the  place  from  which  lie  writes, 
which  seems  quite  as  unprosaic  a  use  of  language  as 
to  call  Rome  "Babylon."  And  it  seems  pretty  clear 
that  the  name  was  quite  intelligible  to  Jewish  readers, 
for  whom  it  was  intended.  The  Apocalypse  (xvii.  18) 
is  not  the  only  place  where  Rome  is  found  spoken 
of  under  this  title.  One  of  the  first  of  living  Hebraists 
(who  will  not  allow  his  name  to  be  mentioned)  told  the 
present  writer  that  no  Hebrew  of  St.  Peter's  day 
would  have  had  need  to  think  twice  what  city  was 
meant  when  "  Babylon  "  was  mentioned.  And  on  the 
mention  of  the  name,  all  the  prophecies  of  the  vengeance 
to  be  taken  on  the  city  which  had  desolated  the  Holy 
Land  would  rush  with  consolation  into  the  mind  of  the 
readers,  and  they  would  feel  that  St.  Peter,  though 
supporting  St.  Paul,  was  still  in  full  sympathy  with 
themselves.  Finally,  as  M.  Renan  suggests,  there  were 
reasons  of  prudence  for  not  speaking  too  plainly  about 
the  presence  of  a  large  Christian  society  in  Rome.  The 
police  were  still  more  vigilant  now  than  when  St.  Paul 
wrote  in  guarded  language  about  the  Roman  empire  to 
the  Thessalonians.  (See  Excursus  on  the  Man  of  Sin, 
after  2  Thess.)  It  might  provoke  hostilities  if  the 
Epistle  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  delator,  with  names  and 
places  too  clearly  given. 

Marcus,  my  son. — The  particular  word  here  used 
does  not  occur  elsewhere  of  spiritual  relationship,  but 
the  other  thought  is  very  improbable.  We  should  have 
heard  of  it  in  other  places  had  St.  Mark  been  his  sou 
in  the  flesh.  (See  Acts  xii.  12.)  St.  Mark  was,  of 
course,  well  known  in  Asia  Minor  (Acts  xii.  25 ;  Col. 
iv.  10 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  11). 

(W)  Kiss  of  charity.— Not  only  does  he  wish  them 
to  receive  the  greetings  of  the  Roman  Church,  but  to 
display  their  brotherly  love  to  each  other  as  well.  On 
the  kiss  of  charity,  see  1  Thess.  v.  26.  The  "  peace  " 
which  he  wishes  to  them  includes,  though  it  is  not 
limited  to,  peace  amongst  themselves. 
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INTRODUCTION 

TO 

THE    SECOND    EPISTLE    GENERAL    OF 

PETER. 


I.  The  Authorship.— The  question  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  our  Epistle  is  one  of  well-known  difficulty. 
The  objections  to  its  genuineness  are  more  serious  than 
those  against  any  other  book  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  yet  are  not  so  conclusive  as  by  any  means  to  have 
silenced  those  who  defend  the  authenticity.  Before  pro- 
ceeding to  a  consideration  of  the  arguments  on  each 
side,  two  remarks  seem  to  be  necessary. 

(1.)  The  Epistle  must  stand  or  fall  as  a  whole.  It  is 
impossible  to  reject  passages  which  appear  to  be  open 
to  objection  and  retain  the  rest.  The  thought  is 
eminently  consecutive  throughout,  the  style  is  uniform, 
and  the  writer  frequently  glances  back  at  what  he  has 
said  before  or  anticipates  what  is  coming.  The  net- 
work of  connected  ideas  which  thus  pervades  the 
whole  cannot  be  severed  otherwise  than  violently. 
Moreover,  the  singular  want  of  agreement  among  those 
who  advocate  an  expurgated  edition  as  to  what  portions 
should  be  struck  out  and  what  not,  is  another  reason 
for  refusing  to  disintegrate  the  Epistle.  Thus,  Grotius 
thinks  that  the  words  "Peter"  and  "Apostle,"  in  chap, 
i.  1,  and  verses  i.  18  and  iii.  15,  16,  are  interpolations. 
Bertholt  would  retain  chaps,  i.  and  iii.,  rejecting  chap.  ii. 
Lange  (in  Herzog)  would  reject  all  that  lies  between 
chaps,  i.  19  and  iii.  3,  i.e.,  from  the  words  "  knowing 
this  first "  in  chap.  i.  20  to  the  same  words  in  chap.  iii.  3. 
Ullmann  surrenders  all  but  chap.  i.  Bunsen  retains 
nothing  but  the  first  eleven  verses  and  the  doxology. 

(2.)  It  is  inexpedient  to  encumber  the  discussion  with 
an  attempted  reductio  ad  horribile  of  one  of  the  alter- 
natives. A  court  must  not  concern  itself  with  the 
consequences  of  finding  the  prisoner  guilty.  Let  us. 
therefore,  at  once  set  aside  all  such  notions  as  this ;  that 
if  the  Epistle  is  not  by  St.  Peter,  "  the  Church,  which 
for  more  than  fourteen  centuries  has  received  it,  has  been 
imposed  upon  by  what  must,  in  that  case,  be  regarded 
as  a  Satanic  device."  Satan  forging  the  Second 
Epistle  of  St.  Peter  would  indeed  be  Satan  casting  out 
Satan.  Or,  again,  "  If  any  book  which  she  reads  as 
the  "Word  of  God  is  not  the  Word  of  God,  but  the 
work  of  an  impostor,  then — with  reverence  be  it  said — 
Christ's  promise  to  His  Church  has  failed,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  has  not  been  given  to  guide  her  into  all 
truth  .  .  .  The  testimony  of  the  universal  Church  of 
Christ,  declaring  that  the  Epistles  which  we  receive  as 
6uch  are  Epistles  of  St.  Peter  and  are  the  Word  of 
God,  is  not  her  testimony  only — it  is  the  testimony  of 
Christ."  Every  true  Christian  will  sympathise  with 
the  zeal  for  God's  Word  which  is  conspicuous  in 
these  passages ;  but  it  will  be  well  to  keep  apart  two 
questions  which  thev  combine  and  almost  confuse — 

Peter?  (6)  Is 
tion  is 


(a)  Is  this  Second  Epistle  the  work  of  St.  Peter?  ( 
it  part  of  the  Word  of  God  ?     The  second  questi 


here  taken  for  granted.  The  Church  ■aaasuil  it  n  t  k* 
affirmative  fifteen  hundred  yean  ago.  and  it  is  ao  part  of 
the  present  work  to  question  the  rtnriaW  OaJyia* 
first  question  will  be  discussed ;  and  la  ■tlcirt  to  setlli 
it  by  considerations  such  aa  the  paeaagea  jest  aaakaf 
suggest,  is  neither  just,  nor  wise,  nor  ia  the  aesaast 
sense  reverent.  It  is  not  inet ;  for  how  fan  we  gtre  a 
fair  hearing  to  adverse  evidence  if  we  approack  rihi 
spirit  which  compels  us  to  regard  it  a*  faW  or  mfc- 
leading  ?  It  is  not  wise ;  for  what  will  be  ear  1 
if,  after  all,  the  adverse  evidence  ia  loo  aluaM  1 
our  pre-judgment  ?  It  is  not  reverent ;  forfc 
assumes  that  the  Almighty  cannot  exalt  aa 


.straw! 

forth  under  t>  pretended  name  to  the  dignity  af  war 
His  Word;  and  that  He  who  spoke  to  His  ekaeaa 
people  by  the  lips  of  impure  Bakam  want  sneak  fc> 
us  by  the  writings  of  one  who  may  hare  ill  adi  basil 
assumed  the  pen  of  an  Apostle.  Hoe.  i.  i.  3  aad  H.  I. 
2  may  warn  us  to  be  on  our  guard  againat  prqaoaactag 
hastily  beforehand  as  to  what  meana  aad  inatramram 
it  is  or  is  not  possible  for  God  to  employ  far  Ik* 
instruction  of  His  people. 

These  remarks  are  not  mad<*  with  a  view  la  ear* 
rendering  the  authenticity  of  the  Bpiaile  aa  a  Una*  af 
no  moment,  but  onlv  that  wa  may  be  able  la  w«r» 
the  evidence  with  calmness.  The  question  af  iW 
genuineness  of  the  Epistle  ia  one  of  t 
and  no  small  importance  i  but  there  ia  aa  I 
native  before  us.  If,  after  all.  we  hare  to 
the  Epistle  is  possibly,  or  probably  or  certainly  aa* 
the  work  of  St.  Peter,  the  rpiritael  valae  of  Ik* 
contents,  both  in  themselves  and  in  having  received 
the  stamp  of  the  Church  aa  eaanaieal,  will  remake 
absolutely  unchanged ;  alt  hough,  possibly,  oar  own  ifaao 
of  God's  providence  in  relation  to  the  canon  of  Seriatar* 
may  require  re-consideration  and  re-adjastaaent  Tbi*. 
however,  is  but  the  common  uiparieaca  both  of  tl 
dividual  and  of  the  rare.  Men's  view*  of  God-  * 
with  them  are  ever  needing  re-edjastmeat.  a*  H 
and  manifest*  Himself  in  history;  for  Ha 
not  as  our  ways,  nor  Hia  thongfata  aa  oar  i 


of  IW  Banal,  era 
tkekieteryefth* 
ttion  la  lk»  IW 


The  objections  to  the  _ 
of  four  kinds:  being  drawn  (a) 
Epistle ;  (b)  from  its  contents  ia 
Epistle;   (e)  from  the  eosteata  uuiiiilnii  b 
selves ;  (d)  from  the  same  in  relation  la  taa 
St.  JuuV.  . 

In  each  case  it  will  be  moat  eoafaaaa*  •• 
adverse  facta  first,  and  then  what  may  be  aeea  aa 
other  side.  ... 

(a)  External  Evidence :  The  gMwy»Tj»> 
Among  the  earliest  writera  there  ia  ■ 
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with  regard  to  this  Epistle.  There  is  no  mention  of  it, 
and  no  certain  quotation  from  it  or  allusion  to  it,  in 
either  the  first  or  second  century.  Neither  the  Apos- 
tolic Fathers  nor  Justin  Martyr  nor  Irenseus  yield 
anything  that  can  he  relied  upon  as  a  reference.  It  is 
probahle  that  Irenseus  did  not  know  of  its  existence ;  it 
is  almost  certain  that  neither  Tertullian  nor  Cyprian 
did.  About  Clement  of  Alexandria  there  is  some 
doubt,  owing  to  inconsistent  statements  of  Eusebius 
and  Cassiodorus.  But  seeing  that  in  the  large  amount 
of  Clement's  writings  now  extant  there  is  only  one 
possible,  and  not  one  probable,  reference  to  it,  and  that, 
in  quoting  1  Peter,  he  writes,  "  Peter  in  his  Epistle 
says,"  the  probability  is  that  he  did  not  know  it.  The 
Muratorian  Fragment  {circ.  A.D.  170)  omits  it.  It  is 
wanting  in  the  Peschito  or  old  Syriac  version  (and  St. 
Peter  was  personally  known  in  Syria,  especially  at 
Antioch),  and  also  in  the  old  Latin  version  which  pre- 
ceded the  Vulgate.  Thus  we  are  brought  quite  into 
the  third  century  without  any  sure  trace  of  the  Epistle. 

Origen  certainly  knew  it.  In  those  of  his  works 
which  exist  only  in  the  Latin  translation  of  Rufinus  he 
quotes  it  as  the  work  of  St.  Peter.  But  Rufinus  is 
not  a  trustworthy  translator ;  and  Origen,  in  works  of 
which  the  original  Greek  is  still  extant,  either  expresses 
a  doubt  about  it  or  rejects  it  by  implication,  as  Clement 
of  Alexandria  does.  Eusebius  certainly  rejected  it ; 
Chrysostom,  Theodore,  and  Theodoret  probably  did  so ; 
and  we  learn  from  Didymus,  Jerome's  preceptor,  that 
doubts  about  it  still  survived  late  in  the  fourth  century, 
though  he  seems  to  have  overcome  them  in  himself. 
At  the  Reformation  these  doubts  revived  again,  and 
have  never  subsided  since.  At  the  present  time,  a  large 
number  of  the  best  critics  consider  the  Epistle  suspicious 
or  spurious.    ' 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  possible  allusions  to  it 
in  Clement  of  Rome,  Polycarp,  Hennas,  Justin  Martyr, 
Melito,  Theophilus,  and  Hippolytus :  and  some  even 
among  adverse  critics  consider  those  in  the  Shepherd 
of  Hermas  (circ.  A.D.  140)  to  be  certain.  Specimens  of 
these  possible  allusions  will  be  found  in  the  Notes  on 
passages  which  they  resemble : — Clement,  ii.  5 :  iii.  4 ; 
Polycarp,  iii.  4;  Hermas,  ii.  13,  15,20;  iii.  5;  Justin 
Martyr,  ii.  1,  iii.  8 ;  Melito,  iii.  5 — 7 ;  Theophilus,  i.  19, 
21;  Hippolytus,  i.  21.  The  first  certain  reference  to 
the  Epistle  as  by  St.  Peter  is  in  a  Latin  translation  of 
a  letter  by  Origen's  pupil,  Firmilian  of  Csesarea,  to 
Cyprian  (a.d.  256)*  Athanasius,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
Basil,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Jerome,  Rufinus,  and  Augus- 
tine accepted  it,  although  they  knew  that  it  had  been 
much  suspected;  and  they,  of  course,  had  evidence 
which  has  not  come  down  to  us.  The  Councils  of 
Laodicea  (circ.  a.d.  360)  and  of  Hippo  (A.D.  393)  for- 
mally included  it  in  the  Canon,  decisions  which  have 
never  been  reversed.  Its  omission  from  the  Muratorian 
Fragment  is  somewhat  weakened  by  the  fact  that 
1  Peter  (about  which  there  is  no  doubt)  is  omitted 
also ;  and,  as  a  set-off  to  its  omission  from  the  Peschito, 
we  have  the  fact  that  Ephrem  Syrus  seems  to  have 
accepted  it. 

Thus  the  adverse  external  evidence,  serious  though 
it  is,  is  anything  but  conclusive.  It  can  easily  be  ex- 
plained. Communication  between  the  churches  was 
fitful  and  irregular,  sometimes  slow,  sometimes  very 
rapid.  Accidents  might  favour  the  circulation  of  the 
First  Epistle  and  delay  that  of  the  Second.  The  very 
fact  of  its  being  the  first  Letter  from  the  pen  of  the 
chief  Apostle  would  promote  the  spread  oi  the  First 
Epistle ;  and  as  it  was  known  to  have  been  written 
only  a  few  years  before  the  death  of  St.  Peter,  this 


would  make  a  second  Letter  within  so  short  an  interval 
a  little  improbable.  The  marked  difference  of  style 
and  language  between  the  two  Letters,  which  Jerome 
tells  us  had  attracted  notice,  would  increase  the  distrust. 
The  amount  of  apocryphal  literature  which  began  to 
appear  at  a  very  early  date,  and  flooded  the  Church 
in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  made  all  churches 
very  suspicious  about  unknown  writings ;  and  several 
of  these  apocryphal  books  bore  the  name  of  St.  Peter. 
Every  year  that  the  arrival  of  the  Epistle  at  any  par- 
ticular church  was  delayed  would  make  its  acceptance 
by  that  church  less  probable.  The  fate  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  on  account  of  its  appearing  after  the  others 
had  obtained  full  possession  of  the  field,  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  similar  causes  and  effects.  When  we  remember 
that  many  narratives  of  Christ's  life  (Luke  i.  1,  Note) 
and  some  letters  of  St.  Paul  have  entirely  perished, 
we  need  not  be  surprised  that  a  short  Epistle  like  this, 
containing  little  that  ordinary  Christians  did  not  know, 
should  have  remained  for  more  than  a  century  quite 
unknown  to  many  churches  and  suspected  by  others. 
If  the  external  evidence  were  all,  we  might  admit  that 
the  general  and  authoritative  reception  of  the  Epistle 
in  the  fourth  century,  after  such  full  doubt  and  debate, 
is  more  than  sufficient  for  us. 

(b)  Internal  Evidence :  The  Contents  of  the  Second 
Epistle  in  relation  to  the  First.  —  Very  formidable 
lists  of  points  of  difference  between  the  two  Epistles 
have  been  drawn  up,  but  recent  adverse  critics  have 
ceased  to  urge  many  of  these  supposed  differences ;  we 
may,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  some  of  the  most 
telling  of  such  arguments  as  specimens,  (o)  1  Peter 
uses  Old  Testament  phraseology,  and  quotes  Old  Tes- 
tament writers ;  2  Peter,  with  two  doubtful  exceptions 
(chaps,  ii.  22;  iii.  8),  does  neither.  (0)  1  Peter  is  mainly 
about  suffering  persecution;  2  Peter  is  mainly  about 
heresy.  (7)  1  Peter  speaks  of  the  Death,  Resurrection, 
and  Ascension  of  Christ;  2  Peter  mentions  none  of 
them.  (8)  1  Peter  represents  the  return  of  Christ  as 
near  (chap.  iv.  7),  and  calls  it  a  "  revelation  "  (chaps,  i. 
7,  13 ;  iv.  13) ;  2  Peter  represents  it  as  possibly  dis- 
tant (chap.  iii.  15),  and  calls  it  "coming"  (chaps,  i.  16; 
iii.  4,  12).  (e)  1  Peter  calls  our  Lord  simply  "Christ" 
or  "  Jesus  Christ ;  "  2  Peter  always  adds  "  Saviour s 
(five  times;  and  the  word  does  not  occur  once  in 
1  Peter),  or  "  Lord,"  or  both.  (0  1  Peter  insists  on 
faith;  2  Peter  on  Icnowledge.  (v)  The  Greek  of  1  Peter 
is  smooth,  with  easily-moving  sentences,  simply  con- 
nected ;  that  of  2  Peter  is  rough,  with  heavily-moving 
sentences,  of  which  the  construction  is  often  harsh  and, 
when  prolonged,  broken. 

To  these  and  similar  arguments  it  may  be  replied 
that  considerable  differences  between  the  two  Epistles 
are  admitted,  but  they  may  easily  be  exaggerated. 
Of  the  above,  some  are  not  strictly  true ;  in  particular, 
(a)  and  (e) ,  others  tell  rather  in  favour  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  2  Peter.  Why  should  a  second  letter,  written 
soon  after  the  first,  on  a  very  different  subject,  repeat 
the  topics  of  the  first,  or  even  use  much  of  its  phrase- 
ology P  Encouragement  under  persecution  and  denun- 
ciation of  corrupt  doctrine  and  conduct  require  very 
different  language.  Great  similarity  of  expression 
under  such  very  different  circumstances  would  have 
looked  like  the  careful  imitation  of  a  forger.  Jerome's 
suggestion, that  St.  Peter  used  different  "interpreters" 
in  the  two  Epistles  to  put  his  thoughts  into  Greek,  is  a 

{)ossible  solution  of  many  differences ;  but  it  is  not 
ikely  that  St.  Peter,  though  originally  an  illiterate 
fisherman,  was  still,  at  the  end  of  a  long  and  active  life, 
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unable  to  write  the  Greek  of  either  Epistle ;  and  both 
of  them  show  traces  of  a  writer  not  perfectly  at  home 
in  the  language.     King's  theory,  that  2  Peter  is  a 
translation  from  an  Aramaic  original,  is  another  pos- 
sible solution.      But  neither  theory  is  needed.     Both 
Epistles  are  too  short  to  supply  satisfactory  materials 
for  an  argument  of  this  kind ;   and  neither  of  them 
exhibit  any  such  marked  characteristics  as  those  found 
in  the  writings  of  St.  Luke  or  St.  Paul  or  St.  John. 
An  anonymous  pamphlet  on  any  subject  by  Carlyle  or 
Victor  Hugo  would  probably  be  assigned  to  the  right 
author  at  once;  but  most  writers,  even  if  known  by 
many  books,  have  no  such  marked  style  as  would  betray 
them  in  a  few  pages  on  a  special  subject :  and  here  we 
are  arguing  as  to  the  authorship  of  a  tract  of  four 
pages  from  a  tract  of  six  pages  on  a  different  subject. 
In  such  a  case,  similarities,  which  cannot  easily  be  the 
result  of  imitation,  are  stronger  evidence  of  identity  of 
authorship    than   dissimilarities    are   of    non-identity. 
Difference  of  mood,  of  subject,  of  surroundings,  would 
probably  account  for  all  the  dissimilarities,  did  we  but 
know  aU  the  facts.     The  First  Epistle  would  seem  to 
have  been  written  with  much  thought  and  care,  as  by 
one  who  felt  a  delicacy  about  intruding  himself  upon 
communities  which  St.  Paul  had  almost  made  his  own. 
Hence  the  earnest,  gentle  dignity  of  the  Epistle,  which 
makes  one  think  how  age  must  have  tamed  the  spirit 
of  the  impetuous  Apostle.     But  in  the  Second  Letter, 
written  probably  under  pressure,  we  see  that  the  old 
vehemence  is  still  there.     There  is  a  slight  indication 
of  it  in  the  way  in  which  he  goes  at  once  to  the  pomt 
(chap,  i    3—5) ;    as  he  nears  the  evil  which  has  so 
excited  his  fear  and  indignation,  the  construction  be- 
comes broken  (chap.  i.  17) ;  and  when  he  is  in  the  full 
torrent  of  his  invective,  feeling  seems  almost  to  choke 
his  utterance.     Hence  the  rugged  Greek,  from  which 
at  times  we  can  scarcely  extricate  the  construction; 
hence,  too,  the  repetitions,  which  some  have  thought  a 
sign  of  inferiority.     They  are  the  natural  results  of 
emotion  struggling  to  express  itself  in  a  language  with 
which  it  is  not  perfectly  familiar.     Similar  harsh  con- 
structions and  tautological  repetitions  may  be  found  m 
some  of  St.  Peter's  speeches  as  recorded  in  the  Acts 
(chaps,  i.  21,  22;  iii.  13—16,  26;  iv.  9;  x.  36-40). 

Against  the  admitted  differences  may  be  set  some 
very  real  coincidences,  both  in  thought  and  language, 
between  the  two  Epistles.  These  also  may  be  exagge- 
rated and  their  force  over-estimated;  but  when  soberly 
treated  they  are  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  evidence. 
Obvious  similarities  of  language  are  of  no  great  moment 
(see  Notes  on  chaps,  i.  14,  16;  ii.  7);  for  it  is  admitted 
by  all  that  the  writer  of  the  Second  Letter  knew  the 
First.  But  subtle  coincidences  of  thought,  lying  almost 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  conscious  imitator,  are  worth 
considering.  (See  on  chaps,  i.  3,  5,  7 ;  n.  18, ,19.)  J-he 
traces  of  St.  Paul's  phraseology,  which  have  been  urged 
against  the  originality  of  2  Peter,  may,  from  this  pomt 
of  view,  be  counted  in  its  favour,  for  such  traces  are 
very  strong  in  the  First  Epistle. 

The  arguments,  therefore,  to  be  drawn  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  two  Letters  do  not  give  much  support 
to  those  who  impugn  the  genuineness  of  the  becond 
Epistle.  A  patient  consideration  of  the  facts  may  lead 
some  to  the  conclusion  that,  considering  the  brevity  ol 
both  Letters  and  the  different  purpose  of  each,  the 
amount  of  agreement,  both  on  and  below  the  surface 
throws  the  balance  in  favour  of  both  being  the  product 
of  one  mind.  The  assertion  that  had  the  becond 
Epistle  not  claimed  to  be  by  St.  Peter  no  one  would 
ever  have  dreamed  of  assigning  it  to  him,  is  easily  made 
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and  not  wily  refuted ;  but  atari?  of  the 

will  lead  to  it*  being  doubted. 

(e)  Internal  Evidence, 
considered  in  tl 
argument  that   .. 

authenticity  oecv.  TV  following  hatro  town  nrpd 
(a)  It  is  unlike  the  wimple.  practical  •pirit  of  8t  Prtor 
to  enlarge  upon  the  manner  of  th«  rrratiun  and  of  «W* 
destruction  of  the  world  (rh.y  !•»     11).     (JT  It 

is  unlike  an  Apostle  to  appeal  to  "  the  rnaanaandaaaajt 
of  your  Apostles"  (chap.  iii.  2).  (>}  Th*  iatofHatajn 
of  future  and  present  tenses  (chap*,  ii.  1.  2.  3,  10,  ft, 
13;  iii.  3,  5)  looks  like  a  lat<-r  n»  to  wrtto 

like  a  prophet  in  an  earlier  age,  and  at  tiaaes  forgvtttef 
his  assumed  position.  (I)  Idea*  batoagjaf  to  aa  age 
later  than  that  of  the  Apostles  are  infaodaoad.  Of  that 
there  are  four  marked  instances — ( 1 )  Hat  inpr—im 
"the  holy  mount"  (chap.  i.  18  h.- trays  an  ag»  wMrk 
professes  to  know  where  the  Transfiguration  took  plare 

ii.  n 1-  .1-11 .1  ««-«    JL-jft 


(of  which  the  Gospels  tell  us  not 
taste  for  miracles.     (2)  No  sneh  ar 


urged  by  the  scoffers  (chap,  iii.  4)  would  be  possible  h 
St.  Peter's  lifetime:  it  implies  that  at  lra*t  th*  first 
generation  of  Christians  has  died  out.  (3)  2  Fetor  la 
addressed  (chap.  i.  1)  to  all  Gentile  Christian*,  and  at 
the  same  time  (chap.  iii.  1)  to  the  same  reader*  aa  tanas 
of  1  Peter,  which  is  addreeeed  (chap.  i.  1 )  to  partawdaT 
churches,  i.e.,  the  post-Apostolic  idea  that  tl 
of  Apostles  are  the  common  property  of  all 
is  implied.  (4)  St.  Paul's  writinp  are  apt 
equivalent  to  Scripture  (chap.  iii.  16). 

Let  us  take  these  objections  in  order,     (a1  Thai  J 
Peter  should  enlarge  upon  the  details  of  the  r nation 
and  of  the  destruction  of  the  world  is  not  monr  atraar* 
than  that  he  should  enlarge  upon    "th*  «p*nj*    » 
prison"  (1  Pet.  iii.  19,  20;  iv.  6).     It  would  abnaat 
seem  as  if  such  mysterious  subjects  had  an  attraction) 
for  him  (1  Pet.  i.  12).    At  least  it  is  more  raHMfeli 
to  suppose  this,  seeing  that  there  are  ansae  fact*  to 
support    us,  than    to  settle  precariooarjr  what      ttj 
simple,  practical  spirit  of  St.  Peter  "  woaM  or  m^naJd 
not  be  likely  to  enlarge  upon,    ifi)  Let  aa  grant  tM» 
an  Apostle  is  often  content  with  toasting  on  Bat 
authority :  this  is  no  proof  that  he  woaH  »rf*»«*J| 
to  the  authority  of  another  Apostle,     la  S  r 
writer  has  more  than  once  stated  Ma  !>«■■"■■■  <  ^*\£ 
be  heard  (chap.  i.  1, 18).  and  »  tb«w^Bnfto  atak  Ua 
own  authority  in  that  of  **  AK*ft*#'  RkS 
anxious  to  do  so ;  for,  as  m  the  rrm  ■»T*l|r-      ,  ■  . 
feels  a  delicacy  about  aildreaafa^^i^mjje  -»■-, 
in  the  first  instance,  belonged  to  «  *«  AaisaK 
Gentiles,  and  so  he  not  only  appeala  to  that  Apot 
commandment,  but  points  oat  thatua  luaiaiBii 
is  at  the  same  time  that  of  J^  <**£•  J^St  rf 
5  St.  Paul  makes  a  similar  appeal  *£"**%£ 
others ;  and  it  may  warn  us  toJ»"*^  Viar3 
as  to  what  an  W*™^S»£b2fc 
cases  when  we  find  this  F"*^JtV~  -that  to  the 
the  Apostolic  origin  of  such  an  J^J^^y^ 
EphesW.    (r)  Thv.  V^rito  *££***  fjaiafc 
elL .inspection.  _The  enU  wh,^  ij^tjj  £«*» 


it  is  spoken  of  as  present.     1  V^Tr#£^sff5«re  L 
New  Testament  I  ™£  "^oV^  *• 

present  (2  Thess.  ii.  3.  ,  ;  2  Tim.  BL  I.  --"  VjV^, 

(1)  The  expression  "the  no^w—    — 
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that  the  mount  is  known ;  and  the  theory  that  it  does 
is  reduced  to  an  absurdity  when  it  is  further  urged 
that  "  the  holy  mount,"  as  applied  to  a  known  spot, 
must  mean  Mount  Zion.  Would  any  sane  Christian, 
whether  of  the  first  or  of  the  second  century,  represent 
the  Transfiguration  as  taking  place  on  Mount  Zion  ? 
"  The  monnt "  simply  means  the  one  spoken  of  in  the 
Gospels  in  connexion  with  this  event.  Nor  does  the 
epithet  "  holy "  indicate  a  miracle-loving  age.  Any 
Jew  would  naturally  use  it  of  a  spot  where  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  had  been  revealed  (Ex.  iii.  5;  Josh.  v.  15). 
(2)  The  force  of  this  argument  is  not  so  great  as  at 
first  sight  appears.  In  the  Epistle  of  Clement  of 
Rome  (a.d.  95 — 100)  the  same  scoffing  argument  is 
quoted  as  condemned  by  "  Scripture  "  (chap,  xxiii.). 
The  "  Scripture  "  is  probably  not  2  Peter.  But  we  here 
have  proof  that  this  scoffing  objection  was  old  enough 
to  have  been  written  against  before  A.D.  95.  The  kin- 
dred error  of  Hymenaeus  and  Philetus  was  in  existence 
in  St.  Panl's  lifetime.  Besides  which,  it  is  not  certain 
that  "  since  the  fathers  fell  asleep "  refers  to  Chris- 
tians at  all.  (See  Notes  on  chap.  iii.  4.)  The  argument 
may  be  a  piece  of  Sadducism,  which  had  found  its  way 
into  the  Christian  Church  ;  the  tone  of  it  is  not  unlike 
that  in  Mark  xii.  23.  (3)  The  premises  here  are  too 
vague  for  so  definite  a  conclusion.  To  state  the  pre- 
mises fairly  we  must  say  2  Peter  is  addressed  in  the 
main  to  all  Gentile  Christians,  and  also  in  tlie  main  to 
the  same  readers  as  1  Peter,  which  is  addressed  mainly 
to  five  or  six  different  churches.  From  such  indefinite 
data  no  very  clean-cut  and  decided  result  can  be  ob- 
tained. Moreover,  it  is  open  to  question  whether  the 
idea  that  the  letters  of  Apostles  are  the  common 
property  of  Christians  was  not  in  existence  in  the 
Apostolic  age.  The  phenomena  of  the  text  of  the  last 
two  chapters  of  Romans  (see  Notes  there)  tend  to  show 
that  this  idea  was  beginning  to  arise  some  years  before 
the  traditional  date  of  St.  Peter's  death.  The  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians  would  lead  us  in  the  same  direction. 
So  that  ii  is  doubtful  (a)  whether  the  idea  is  implied  in 
2  Peter;  (b)  whether  it  was  not  in  existence  in  St.  Peter's 
lifetime.  (4)  No  objection,  probably,  has  had  more 
effect  than  this.  "  The  other  Scriptures,"  it  is  urged, 
may  mean  either  Old  Testament  or  New  Testament 
writings ;  in  either  case,  we  are  face  to  face  with  a 
writer  later  than  the  Apostolic  age.  If  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  are  meant,  it  is  incredible  that  St.  Peter 
would  place  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  side  by  side  with 
them  as  "Scripture."  If  New  Testament  Scriptures 
are  meant,  this  indicates  a  date  at  which  certain 
Christian  writings  had  begun  to  be  considered  equal  in 
authority  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  this  date  is  later 
than  the  death  of  St.  Peter.  In  the  Notes  (chap.  iii.  16) 
it  is  shown  that  probably  not  Old  Testament,  but 
Christian,  writings  are  meant;  not  any  definite  col- 
lection of  writings,  but  certain  well-known  documents 
other  than  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  just  mentioned. 
We  must  remember  that  the  Greek  words  for  "  other  " 
are  sometimes  used  loosely,  and  rather  illogically,  with- 
out the  two  individuals,  or  two  classes,  being  exactly 
alike  (comp.  Luke  x.  1 ;  xxiii.  32 ;  John  xiv.  16) ;  so  that 
we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  writer  means  to  place  these 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  on  precisely  the  same  level  with 
"  the  other  Scriptures."  And  that  "  Scripture  "  was 
used  in  the  first  century  as  rather  a  comprehensive 
term  is  shown  by  the  passage  from  Clement  of  Rome 
alluded  to  above,  where  he  quotes  (chap,  xxiii.)  as 
"  Scri,P_ture  "  a  passage  not  found  either  in  the  Old  or 
New  Testaments.  Again,  the  high  authority  claimed 
by  Apostles  for  their  own  words  makes  this  passage, 
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although  unique  in  the  New  Testament,  quite  intel- 
ligible.  (Comp.  Acts  xv.  28 ;  1  Cor.  v.  3,  4 ;  1  Thess. 
ii.  13.)  Perhaps  the  nearest  parallel  is  1  Pet.  i.  12,  where 
evangelists  are  placed  on  the  same  level  with  the  Old 
Testament  prophets,  a  very  remarkable  coincidence 
between  the  two  Epistles.  One  more  consideration 
must  be  urged.  The  date  of  St.  Peter's  death  is  not 
certain,  and  the  traditional  date  may  be  too  early. 
Several  of  the  objections  just  considered  would  be  still 
further  weakened  if  St.  Peter's  death  took  place  not  in 
the  third,  but  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  century. 

But  besides  answering  objections,  we  may  observe — 
(1)  that  the  writer  professes  to  be  Simon  Peter  (chap. 
i.  1),  one  whose  death  Christ  foretold  (chap.  i.  14),  a 
witness  of  the  Transfiguration  (chap.  i.  16 — 18),  and 
the  writer  of  the  First  Epistle  (chap.  iii.  1) ;  (2)  that 
he  speaks  with  authority  (chap.  i.  12,  13,  15,  16),  yet  is 
not  afraid  to  admit  the  high  authority  of  prophecy 
(chap.  i.  19) ;  (3)  that  there  is  some  trace  of  the  con- 
ciliatory position  between  Jewish  and  Gentile  converts 
which  St.  Peter  occupied  between  the  rigour  of  St. 
James  and  the  liberty  of  St.  Paul  (chaps,  i.  1, 2;  iii.  15); 
(4)  that  the  expression  "  our  beloved  brother  Paul,"  so 
unlike  the  way  in  which  Clement  of  Rome,  Ignatius, 
Polycarp,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  speak  of  St. 
Paul  (see  Note  on  chap.  iii.  15),  is  a  strong  mark  of  an 
Apostolic  author — a  writer  of  the  second  century  would 
scarcely  find  his  way  back  to  this;  (5)  that  some 
striking  coincidences  between  thoughts  and  expressions 
in  this  Epistle  and  passages  in  St.  Peter's  speeches  as 
reported  in  the  Acts  exist,  and  will  be  pointed  out  in 
the  Notes.     (See  Notes  on  chaps,  i.  1 ;  iii.  12.) 

On  the  other  hand,  no  weight  can  be  allowed  to  the 
argument  that  "all  motive  for  forgery  is  absent.-'  It 
is  quite  true  that  "  this  Epistle  does  not  support  any 
hierarchical  pretensions  nor  bear  upon  any  of  the 
controversies  of  a  later  age."  But  a  motive  quite 
sufficient  can  be  found,  viz.,  to  put  down  with  the 
authority  of  an  Apostle  an  alarming  corruption,  both 
in  doctrine  and  conduct.  This  motive  might  have 
induced  excellent  men  in  the  primitive  Church  to  write 
in  the  name  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  moral  sense  of  the 
community  would  not  have  condemned  them.  Such 
personations,  purely  in  the  interests  of  religion  aud 
virtue,  are  neither  impossible  nor  unknown;  and  the 
very  words  "  forgery"  and  "impostor,"  in  reference  to 
such  acts  and  agents  in  primitive  times,  are  fallacious. 
We  must  beware  of  transferring  our  own  ideas  of 
literary  morality  to  an  age  in  which  they  were  abso- 
lutely non-existent. 

(d)  Internal  Evidence :  The  Contents  of  the  Epidle 
in  relation  to  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude. — This  subject  is 
discussed  in  the  Introduction  to  Jude.  The  conclusion 
there  arrived  at  is  that  the  priority  of  neither  Epistle 
can  be  proved,  but  that  the  balance  inclines  decidedly 
towards  the  priority  of  2  Peter.  If  the  priority  of  Jude 
should  ever  be  demonstrated,  then  we  have  still  more 
reason  for  placing  the  date  of  St.  Peter's  death  later 
than  A.D.  67  or  68,  unless  the  authenticity  of  2  Peter  is 
admitted  to  be  more  than  doubtful. 

The  conclusion,  then,  to  which  this  long  discussion 
leads  us  is  this — the  objections  to  the  Epistle  are  such 
that,  had  the  duty  of  fixing  the  Canon  of  the  New 
Testament  fallen  on  us,  we  should  scarcely  have 
ventured,  on  the  existing  evidence,  to  include  tho 
Epistle ;  they  are  not  such  as  to  warrant  us  in  re- 
versing the  decision  of  the  fourth  century,  which  had 
evidence  that  we  have  not.  If  modern  criticism  be  toe 
court  of  appeal  to  which  the  judgment  of  the  fourth 
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century  is  referred,  as  it  has  not  sufficient  reasons  for 
reversing  that  judgment  it  can  only  confirm  it.  Ad- 
ditional evidence  may  yet  be  forthcoming.  A  Hebrew 
ar  Greek  text  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  might  settle  the 
relation  between  2  Peter  and  Jude  beyond  dispute  ;  and 
this  would  clear  the  way  not  a  little.  Meanwhile,  we 
accept  the  authenticity  of  the  Epistle  as,  to  say  the 
very  least,  quite  the  best  working  hypothesis. 

II.  The  Place  and  Time.— The  suggestions  as  to 
the  r>laee  where  the  Epistle  was  written  are  mere  con- 
jectures ;  we  have  no  evidence  of  any  value.     As  to  the 
date,  any  time  after  the  writing  of  the  First  Epistle 
may  be  right ;  probably  not  long  before  the  Apostle's   i 
martyrdom.     The  fact  that  the  destruction  of  Jerusa-   | 
lem  is  not  mentioned  is  reason  for  bebeving  that  it  had   I 
not  taken  place  when  the  letter  was  written.     If  it  be 
'  said  that  a  writer  personating  St.  Peter  would  have 
1  avoided  so  obvious  a  blunder,  we  may  reply  (1)  that 
these  are  just  the  pitfalls  into  which  literary  personators  I 
1  in  an  early  age  fall ;  (2)  that  it  is  not  certain  that  it 
would  have  been  a  blunder — St.  Peter  may  have  been  ; 
living  A.D.  70 ;  (3)  that  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
would  have  served  the  purpose  of  the  letter  so  well,  as 
an  argument  (more  strong  than  the  Transfiguration)  for 
Christ's  return  to  judgment,  as  a  fulfilment  of  prophecy 
on  this    subject,  and  as   a  signal  instance   of  divine 
vengeance,  that  no   explanation  of  its  omission  is  so 
satisfactory  as  that  it  had  not  yet  taken  place. 

III.  Object  and  Contents.— The  object  of  the 
Epistle  is  twofold:  (1)  warning  against  the  seductions 
of  false  doctrine  and  the  licentiousness  akin  to  it ;  (2) 
exhortation  to  increase  in  the  grace  and  knowledge  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  basis  for  both  is  the 
same—the  certainty  of  Christ's  return  to  judgment. 
With  true  tact,  the  writer  begins  and  ends  with 
exhortation  and  encouragement;  the  warning  and 
denunciation  lie  in  between,  and  strongly  as  the  latter 
are  worded,  terrible  as  are  the  metaphors  and  illustra- 
tions employed,  even  here  the  gentleness  and  tenderness 
of  one  who  knew  from  experience  what  tenderness  could 
do  for  those  who  had  gone  the  length  of  "denying  even 
the  Master  that  bought  them  "  (2  Pet.  ii.  1 ;  Luke  xxn. 
61)  continually  come  to  the  surface,  and  break  the 
flood  of  vehement  denunciation  (chaps,  ii.  5, 7 — 9;  hi.  1,2). 

The  plan  of  the  contents  is  easily  recognised,  and  the 
transitions  from  one  division  to  another  are  so  natural, 
that  (as  remarked  at  the  outset)  it  is  impossible  to 
strike  out  any  portion  as  spurious  and  retain  the  rest. 

I.— Introductory. 

Address  and  greeting  (chap.  i.  1,  2). 
II.— Hortatory  and  Argumentative. 

(1)  Exhortation  to  increase  in  spiritual  graces, 

in  order  to  gain  eternal  life  at  Christ  s 
coming  (chap.  i.  3 — 11). 

(2)  Transition  to  the   argumentative  part;  the 

purpose  of  this   Epistle  stated  (chap.  i. 
12—15).  _.       t 

(3)  Basis   of  the  exhortation— the  certainty  of 

Christ's  coming,  which  is  proved : 
(a)  By  the  Transfiguration,  which  was  an  anti- 
cipation of  it  (chap.  i.  16 — 18). 
(6)  By  the  utterances  of  prophets,  who  have 
predicted  it  (chap.  i.  19—21). 
HI.— "Warning.  ,         .  „  , 

(1)  First  Prediction :  false  teachers  shall  have 
great  success  and  certain  rum  (chap.  ii. 
1—10) ;  their  impious  practices  described 
(chap.  ii.  10—22). 


;< 


(2)  Transition  to   the 
purpose  of  both 
iii.  I 
8econd    Prediction. 

doubt  on   (  l,r i.(  ^  return  (chap.  HLS.4;; 
tlnir  argument  refuted     hap  in.  &— •). 
Basis    of    tlu«    warning — the    certainty    of 
Christ's  coining  (chap.  Hi 
IV.— Hortatory. 

(1)  Concluding  exhortations  (chap,  iii.  11— 18)  t 

(2)  Doxology  (chap.  iii.  18). 


(3) 


(*) 


IV.  The  False  Teachers  and  the 
We  are  probably  to  regard  these  a*  in  the 
tical ;  but  in  spite  of  the  rigorous  language  fai ' 
they  are  described,  it  is  difficult  to  aav  what 
heresy  is  indicated.     As  in  many  of  the  Old  ' 
prophecies,  the    picture   is   painted    in 
colours  ;  but   the  outlines  are  not  sufficiently 
to  enable  us  to  specify  any  distinctive  charactcrhSJaa. 
The  spirit    of    heresy,   capable    of    developing    lain 
endless    varieties,    rather  than    any    <me    of  the  va- 
rieties themselves,   is  placed   before  as. 
pride,  irreverence,  impatience  of  restraints, 
of    mysteries — these    form    the    corrupt     ■ 
in  which  heresies  are   generated,  and  thaw  are  jasft 
the  qualities  that  are  depicted  here.     The  indrlaita- 
ness  of  the  description  has  been  pointed  oat  hy  efMss 
on  both  sides  of  the  question  of  authenticity      Ft  »• 
strong  argument  in  favour  of  an  early  date  for 
Epistle.     A  writer  of  the  scetmd  eentu. v.  with  the  j 
blown  Gnosticism  of  Basilides.  Carpx-rat"-*.  Valeatssan, 
and  Marcion  around  him,  could  scarcely  hatra  tfira* 
himself  of  his  experience,  and  given  us.  not  the  <i 
of  what  he  saw  and  heard,  but  the  germs 
developed  into  these  after  a  growth  of  half  a 
Historic  divination,  by  means  of  which  tha >  si 
of  an  earlier  age  are  discovered  sad  sspawleaiiaiB 
what  is  merely  accidental— historic    imagination,  by 
means  of  which  these  essentials  are  pat  together  ma 
life-like  picture— are  powers  of  modera  gnmth.    TW 
divination  of  the  second  century  was  exercised  oa  tae 
future,  not  on  the  past ;  its  imaginaiioa  oath*  p.«^ 
bilities  of  the  unseen  world,  not  on  the  raslMss  at 
world  of  sense.    The  disagreement  of  critics  m  to  tfa 
time  in  the  second  century  at  which  t1 
bably  written  makes  us  all  the  more  dwpo^l  to  £«■ 
whether  the  second  century  is    npnt  at  ail      *"£■ 
suggests  A.D.    100-150;    Mayerhoff   «r*  A-D.  MO^ 
Davidson,    circ.    170;    Schwegler   and    Baadar.   AJ>. 
100    200 

The"view  here  taken  of  the  false  *W^»*»^*~^ 
that  they  are  the  forerunners  of  the  Anttoomiaa  Mtaaai 
of  the  second  century,  is  w^™J2Se-I 
St,  Paul's  Epistles.  There  we  find  f >»**•*»» «) 
evils  at  a  slightly  earlier  stage.  y*l'"ltS, 
injr  against  corrupt  practieea,  wateaaarnwi  f 

to  being  established,  inasmuch  as  ^^^jJ^Z 
them  on  principles  which  were, »  "^aW  -1 
teaching.     His  Christian  liberty  w  J*"** 
the  detestable  maxim,  "  Let  us  do  erg  Mat 
participation    m    >d»l»troa«lBBaa, 

a;  i  ^or.,  p«*«m).  A  ."r^TTrWi  isaiiisHMai 
intruding  itself  (1  ^"VrWw  ImSiS 
of  the  dead  is  being  denied  ( 1  Cor.  xv.  12,  *£-•  * 
In  2  Peter  the  corrupt  practice*  and  the <fi£W£ 
dales  are  more  definitely  ^"^  * 
diets  that  still  greater  abominat.  "«•»- < 
which  St.  Paul  wrote  will  not  only  be 


come, 
marriages 
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taught  upon  principle.  Going  beyond  those  who  denied 
the  resurrection,  men  will  mock  at  the  coming  of  Christ 
and  the  day  of  judgment.  Thus  the  false  teachers  of 
2  Peter  are  just  a  stop  nearer  to  the  systematised  Anti- 
nomianism  of  the  second  century  than  the  evil-  doers 
denounced  by  St.  Paul.  St.  Jude  shows  us  in  active 
operation  the  mischief  of  which  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter 
had  seen  the  beginning  and  foretold  the  development. 
Tertullian,  Irenaeus,  and  Hippolytus  tell  us  to  what 
hideous  proportions  and  fantastic  variety  the  develop- 
ment eventually  progressed. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  f  ramers  of  our  Authorised 
version,  while  on  the  whole  making  an  enormous 
advance  on  previous  English  versions,  sometimes  went 
back  In  some  instances  the  changes  they  made  in  the 
translations  on  which  they  worked  were  the  reverse  of 
improvements.  Perhaps  no  portion  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  more  full  of  cases  of  this  kind  than  the  Second 
Epistle  of  St.  Peter.  In  a  large  number  of  such  cases 
it  will  be  found  that  the  earlier  versions  which  are 
superior  to  the  Authorised  version  are  Wiclif  's  and  the 
Bheinish ;  and  not  unf requently  that  the  version  which 
has  led  our  translators  astray  is  the  Genevan.  None  of 
these  three  versions  were  among  those  which  the  trans- 
lators were  instructed  to  use  ;  and  of  Wiclif's  they  pro- 
bably made  very  little  use  ;  of  the  other  two  they  made 
a  great  deal  of  use.  Wiclif's  version  and  the  Bhemish 
were  made  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  not  from  the  Greek : 
so  that  we  have  what  at  first  sight  seems  to  be  a  startling 
fact,  that  version"  made  from  a  Latin  translation  are 


often  superior  to  the  best  version  made  from  the  Greek. 
The  explanation  is  simple.  The  Vulgate  is  a  good 
Latin  translation  of  excellent  Greek  texts ;  our  version 
is  a  good  English  translation  of  very  defective  Greek 
texts.  "  The  errors  in  the  text  of  our  English  Testa- 
ment inherited  from  them  are  considerably  more 
important  than  the  existing  errors  of  translation3 
(Westcott).  The  late  Dr.  Routh,  when  asked  what 
commentary  he  considered  to  be  on  the  whole  the  best, 
is  said  to  have  answered  "  The  Vulgate."  The  facts 
just  noticed  are  a  striking  illustration  of  his  meaning. 
In  the  Notes  the  renderings  of  previous  versions  will 
often  be  given,  where  our  translators  seem  to  have 
adopted  an  inferior  rendering. 

[In  writing  the  Introduction  and  Notes  for  this 
Epistle,  use  has  been  made  of  the  Commentaries  of 
Alford,  Bengel,  Bruckner's  edition  of  De  Wette,  Hof- 
mann,  Huther,  Reuss,  Schott.and  Wordsworth,  together 
with  the  Introductions  of  Bleek  and  Davidson,  and  the 
articles  in  Smith  and  Herzog.  A  much  better  use 
might  have  been  made  of  them  had  time  permitted. 
But  it  is  only  just  to  the  editor  and  the  reader  to 
say,  that  the  commentator  on  2  Peter  and  Jude 
was  asked  to  undertake  the  work  at  very  short  notice, 
and  to  complete  it  within  a  very  short  time.  If  he 
is  found  to  have  undertaken  a  task  beyond  his 
strength,  he  must  plead  in  excuse  the  attraction 
which  the  work  had  for  him,  and  the  wish  to  render 
help  to  a  far  abler  but  over-worked  contributor  to  this 
Commentary], 
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CHAPTER  I.— (i)  Simon  Peter,  a 
Chap.  i.  I,  2.  servant  and  an  apostle 
Greeting.  0f  Jesus  Christ,  to  them 


a  r>.  a* 


(i)  Simon  Peter.— The  marginal  reading  "  Symeon  " 
is  to  be  preferred.  "  Simon  "  has  probably  been  sub- 
stituted as  being  more  usual.  The  Geneva  Bible,  which 
our  translators  unfortunately  sometimes  follow  when  it  is 
misleading,  has  "  Simeon."  "  Symeon,"  of  St.  Peter, 
occurs  elsewhere  only  Acts  xv.  14,  in  a  speech  of  the 
strongly  Jewish  St.  James.  As  being  the  more  Jewish 
form  of  the  name,  it  points  to  a  Jewish  Christian  as  the 
author ;  and  as  being  unusual,  it  shows  that  the  writer,  if 
not  the  Apostle,  is  no  slavish  imitator.  As  coming  from 
St.  Peter,  the  Apostle  of  the  circumcision,  it  is  natural 
enough.  The  differences  between  this  opening  and 
that  of  1  Peter  are  instructive.  There,  as  approaching 
communities  which  might  seem  to  belong  to  St.  Paul, 
he  carefully  suppresses  everything  personal;  he  calls 
himself  merely  "  Peter,"  the  name  which  Christ  Him- 
self had  given  him  along  with  his  high  commission 
(Matt.  xvi.  18),  and  "Apostle,"  the  title  which  stated 
his  commission.  Here,  as  coming  a  second  time  to 
those  who  now  know  him  better  (both  through  his 
former  Epistle  and  through  Silvanus),  he  adds  personal 
designations.  There,  as  if  not  venturing  to  depart 
greatly  from  his  own  peculiar  field,  he  addresses  him- 
self mainly  to  the  Jewish  converts.  Here,  with  more 
boldness,  the  natural  result  of  increased  familiarity,  he 
addresses  Gentile  converts  chiefly.  (See  Note  on  1  Pet. 
i.l.) 

A  servant  and  an  apostle.— De  Wette  suspects 
a  combination  of  1  Pet.  i.  1  with  Jude,  verse  1.  The 
coincidence  is  too  slight  to  argue  upon.  (See  Rom.  i.  1 
and  Note  on  Jude,  verse  1.)  The  amount  of  similarity 
between  the  opening  verses  of  Jude  and  those  of  this 
Epistle  is  too  small  for  any  conclusions  as  to  the  de- 
pendence of  one  on  the  other.  Although  the  word  for 
"  servant "  strictly  means  slave,  the  English  version  is 
quite  correct.     (See  on  Bom.  i.  1.) 

To  them  that  have  obtained.— The  Greek  word 
implies  that  they  have  not  won  it  or  earned  it  for 
themselves,  but  that  it  has  been  allotted  to  them. 
Comp.  Acts  i.  17,  where  the  same  word  (rare  in  the 
New  Testament)  occurs  in  a  speech  of  St.  Peter.  (See 
Note  on  "godliness,"  verse  3.)  Another  coincidence 
to  be  noticed  is  the  way  in  which  St.  Peter  speaks  of 
the  Gentile  Christians  (Acts.  xi.  17)  when  charged  with 
having  visited  "  men  uncircumcised,"  and  again  (Acts 
xv.  8—11)  at  the  Council  of  Jerusalem ;  both  remark- 
able parallels  to  this. 

Like  precious  faith  with  us.— Not  that  all  had 
an  equal  amount  of  faith,  which  would  scarcely  be  pos- 
sible; nor  that  their  faith  gave  all  an  equal  right  to 
salvation,  which  the  Greek  could  scarcely  mean;  but 
that  all  believed  the  same  precious  mysteries.   (Corny 


that  have  obtained  like  precious,  faith 

with  us  throu«rli 

God  and  oar   Saviour    Jesu* 


1  Pet.  i.  7.)     It  is  delicately  implied  that  "  m.  m  wvQ 
as  you  have  had  it  allotted  to  U .  it  i»  as  . 
we  are  not  superior  to  you.*1     "  U§  "  may  auaa  «HW 
the  Apostles,  or  (more  probably)  the  firat  Christian*,  a* 
distinct  from  those  converted  later.  la,  JevUh  a*  dV 
tinct  from  Gentile  Christian*.    Tbi*  shows  that  Gentile 
converts  are  chiefly  addre*- 
in  the  First  Epistle.     <  fentflea  would  be  more  lik 
be  doubters  raspaeUag  (  i  jadgaarat. 

than  Jews  well  acquainted  with  Hebrew  ptupinuea  on 
the  subject.  Gentiles  also  would  be  more  Kkaly  tkaa 
Jews  to  fall  into  the  excesses  denounced  in  tk*  aeeoad 
chapter,  which  bear  a  strong  rcssnthlaar  i  to  tbe  cata- 
logue of  heathen  vices  given  by  St.  Paul  in  Roan.  L 
The  idea  that  Christians  are  the  antitype  td  tbe  enseal 
people  h  prominent  in  St.  Peter'*  writing*.  tOeae. 
chap.   ii.  1,  and  1  Pet.  i.  I<  thai  n.i  |*rtiealar 

churches  are  mentioned.  The  Second  Epiatle  fa  amrn 
"general "  or  " catholic  "  in  its  addreaa  than  tbe  First 
Here  again  we  have  a  mark  of  independence.  A  writer 
personating  St.  Peter,  and  referring  to  tbe  foraasr 
Letter  (chap.  iii.  1),  would  probably  have  taken  care  to 
make  the  address  of  the  second  letter  tally  exactly  witb 
that  of  the  first. 

Through   the   righteousness.  <•  /** 

righteousness.  So  Wiclif, Tyndale, and  Rbiiaai  rarahav. 
"  Righteousness  "  is  variously  explained.  Perbana  tbe 
best  interpretation  is  "  fairness,  jneti  Bl  h*»  «*> 

respect  of  persons,  and  lnii'  -naae, 

early  or  late,  Jew  or  Gentile,  a 

Of  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.-  Better. 
of  our  God  and  (our)  Saviour  Jrtua  Chn*i  H 
in  Titus  ii.  13  (comp.  2  Thess.  L  12  .  wr  an-  •oaaewbat 
in  doubt  as  to  whether  ws  have  one  or  two  Petaonsef 
the  Trinity  mentioned.  Rigid  grammar  would  Plane 
us  to  make  "  God"  and  "Saviour"  both  wlytoCMst 
But  rigid  grammar  alone  is  not  always  tbe  aslant  raw 
in  interpreting  Scripture.  The  very.nest  verse,  iadr< 
pendently  of  other  cun-iderations,  acenjs  to  di  I  ii  salsa 
that  both  the  Father  and  the  Sou  are  here  u<aUoned 
The  mode  of  expression  which  c.u^.  doaM  «■  *■• 
subject,  perhaps  indicates  I  •«.  ■ 

the  oneness  of  the  Father  with  the  Son.  IV  ilWll 
of  "Saviour"  to  the  name  of  Jens  Ctoat  a^ssrT 
frequent  in  this  ! 

comp.  chap.  iii.  2).  It  ■how*  how  completely  Jreea 
had  become  a  proper  name,  t V  exact ^W^" J* 
which  was  becoming  obscured.  ^T^.^*?*^! 
occur  in  1  Pet.  but  the  «*?*^,^™V  J?Z 
^haps.  i.  5,  9,  10:  ii.  2  .  Both i  word,  poiat< ■jrerd. 
to  safety  from  perdiUon  at  tbe  last.  (Coaxp.  8L  JTWere 
speech,  Acts  v.  31.) 
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Tlie  Apostle's  Salutation. 


II.   PETER,   I. 


The  Great  and  Precious  Promises. 


!'2>  grace  and  peace  be  multiplied  unto 
you  through  the  knowledge  of  God,  and 
of  Jesus  our  Lord,  (3)  according  as  his 
Chap.  i.  3—11.  divine  power  hath  given 
Exhortation  to  unto    us    all  things    that 

says^'  pertain  unt° life  and  gocQi- 


1  Or,  by. 


ness,  through  the  knowledge  of  him  that 
hath  called  us  to  1  glory  and  virtue : 
W  whereby  are  given  unto  us  exceeding 
great  and  precious  promises  :  that  by 
these  ye  might  be  partakers  of  the 
divine  nature,  having  escaped  the  cor- 


(2)  Grace  and  peace  be  multiplied  unto  you.— 
Identical  with  the  last  clause  of  1  Pet.  i.  2,  and  with 
no  other  greeting  in  any  Epistle.  What  follows  here 
is  peculiar  to  this  Epistle,  which  begins  and  ends  with 
grace  and  knowledge.     (Comp.  chap.  iii.  18.) 

Through  the  knowledge. — Better,  as  before,  in. 
The  preposition  indicates  the  sphere  or  element  in 
which  the  action  takes  place,  or  the  aspect  in  which  it 
is  contemplated.  Tyndale  and  the  Rheniish  version  have 
"  in."  "  Knowledge  "  is  not  quite  strong  enough.  In 
the  original  we  have  a  compound  word,  which  implies 
fuller,  riper,  more  minute  knowledge.  But  any  of  these 
expressions  would  be  a  little  too  strong,  as  the  simple 
word  is  a  little  too  weak.  The  same  compound  recurs 
verse  3.  It  is  rare  in  St.  Paul's  earlier  letters,  but  is 
more  common  in  the  later  ones.  This  fact,  coupled 
with  its  appearance  here,  agrees  well  with  the  more 
contemplative  aspect  in  which  the  Gospel  began  gradu- 
ally to  be  presented ;  a  change  which  finds  its  fullest 
expression  in  the  transition  from  the  first  three  Gospels 
to  the  fourth.  The  word  is  introduced  here  with 
telling  emphasis ;  "  in  the  fuller  knowledge  of  God " 
anticipates  the  attack  that  is  coming  upon  the  god- 
less speculations  of  the  "  false  teaehers  "  in  chap.  ii. 

And  of  Jesus  our  Lord. — Deliberately  added. 
These  false  teachers  "denied  the  Lord  that  bought 
them"  (chap.  ii.  1),  and  promised  all  kinds  of  high- 
sounding  benefits  to  their  followers  (chap.  ii.  18).  The 
Apostle  assures  his  readers  that  only  in  fuller  knowledge 
of  their  Lord  can  grace  and  peace  be  multiplied  to  them. 
The  combination  "  Jesus  our  Lord "  is  unusual ;  else- 
where only  Bom.  iv.  24.  Another  small  indication  of 
independence  (see  first  Note).  There  should  be  a  full- 
stop  at  "  Lord;"  so  Tyndale,  Cranmer,  and  Geneva. 

(3—11)  Exhortation  to  progress  in  spiritual  graces  in 
order  to  win  eternal  life  at  Christ's  coming.  God  has 
given  us  all  we  need  for  salvation ;  let  us  profit  by  it, 
and  show  ourselves  worthy  of  it. 

(3)  According  as.— Better,  seeing  that.  This  must 
zurt  be  made  to  depend  on  verse  2.  In  the  canonical 
Epistles  the  address  does  not  go  beyond  the  blessing. 
Galatians  is  the  only  exception ;  there  a  relative  clause 
is  added  to  the  blessing ;  but  this  is  solemnly  brought 
to  a  close  with  a  doxology,  so  that  the  exception  is  one 
that  almost  proves  the  rule.  In  Hebrews,  James, 
1  and  3  John,  there  is  no  opening  blessing;  the  remark 
holds  good  of  all  the  rest.  Verses  3  and  4  are  a  brief 
introduction  to  the  direct  exhortations  contained  5 — 11. 
The  eagerness  with  which  the  writer  goes  direct  to  his 
subject  is  characteristic  of  St.  Peter's  temper. 

His  divine  power.— The  pronoun  refers  to  "Jesus 
our  Lord."  The  adjective  occurs  in  the  New  Testament 
in  these  two  verses  (3  and  4)  only ;  elsewhere  we  have 
the  genitive  case,  "  of  God,"  "  of  the  Lord,"  "  of  the 
Father,"  and  the  like. 

All  things  that  pertain  unto.— All  that  are 
necessary  for  the  attainment  of.  He  does  not  give  fife 
and  godliness  in  maturity,  but  supplies  us  with  the 
means   of    winning   them    for  ourselves.      "All"  is 
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emphatic  ;  nothing  that  is  requisite  is  grudged  us,  and 
nothing  is  our  own,  it  is  all  the  gift  of  God. 

Godliness. — The  Greek  word  occurs  Acts  iii.  12, 
in  a  speech  of  St.  Peter,  and  four  times  in  this  Epistle; 
elsewhere  only  in  those  to  Timothy  and  Titus.  It 
belongs  to  the  phraseology  of  the  later  books  of  the 
New  Testament.  "  Godliness "  is  the  realisation  of 
God's  abiding  presence,  the  fruits  of  which  are 
reverence  and  trust :  "  Thou  God  seest  me;"  "  I  have 
set  God  always  before  me,  therefore  I  cannot  fall." 
It  is  introduced  here,  perhaps,  in  opposition  to  the 
godlessness  and  irreverence  of  the  false  teachers. 
(Comp.  2  Tim.  iii.  5.) 

Through  the  knowledge.— Through  learning  to 
know  God  as  One  who  has  called  us  to  salvation. 
(Comp.  verse  2.) 

To  glory  and  virtue.— Rather,  by  glory  and 
virtue;  or  perhaps,  by  His  own  glory  and  virtue, 
recording  to  another  reading.  "  To"  cannot  be  correct, 
whichever  of  the  various  readings  is  the  right  one. 
Tyndale,  Cranmer,  and  Rheiins  have  "  by ; "  the  error 
comes  from  Geneva,  which  has  "  unto."  "  Glory  " 
points  to  the  majesty  of  God,  "  virtue  "  to  His  activity. 
"  Virtue "  as  applied  to  God  is  unusual,  but  occurs 
1  Pet.  ii.  9  (see  Note  there),  a  coincidence  to  be  noted. 
The  word  is  rendered  there  "  praises,"  but  "virtues  "  is 
given  in  the  margin.  The  whole  verse  is  strikingly 
parallel  to  this  one,  though  very  differently  expressed. 

(4)  Whereby.— By  God's  "  glory  and  virtue ;  "  not 
by  "all  things  that  pertain  unto  life  and  godliness," 
although  the  latter  is  possible,  and  is  preferred  by  some. 

Are  given  unto  US. — Better,  He  hath  given  unto  us, 
viz.,  He  who  called  us,  God.  Wiclif ,  "  He  gaf ; "  Rheims, 
"  He  hath  given." 

Promises.— The  Greek  word  occurs  here  and  in 
chap.  iii.  13  only.  Its  termination  indicates  the  things 
promised  rather  than  the  act  of  promising.  They  are 
"exceeding  great,"  or  rather  "  the  greatest,"  because  they 
contain  an  earnest  of  the  completion  and  perfection  of 
the  Christian  life ;  they  are  very  "  precious,"  because  this 
earnest  is  in  itself  something  real,  and  not  mere  empty 
words.  Not  the  promises  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
meant,  that  Christ  should  come ;  but  those  of  the  New 
Testament,  that  Christ  should  come  again.  The  cer- 
tainty of  Christ's  return  to  reward  the  righteous  and 
punish  the  wicked  is  one  of  the  main  subjects  of  the 
Epistle. 

That  by  these.— "  These "   is   variously  referred 

(1)  to.  "  all  things  that  pertain  unto  life  and  godliness," 

(2)  to  "  glory  and  virtue,"  (3)  to  "  promises."  The  last 
is  most  likely,  the  second  least  likely  to  be  right.  The 
hope  expressed  in  this  verse,  and  again  iii.  13,  is 
distinctly  parallel  to  that  in  1  Pet.  i.  4. 

Ye  mightbe  partakers.— TSetter,become  partakers. 
Rheims,  "  be  made."  This  idea  of  close  relationship  to 
God  and  escape  from  corruption  is  found  in  1  Pet.  i.  23. 
The  change  from  the  first  person  plural  to  the  second 
is  easy  enough  both  in  Greek  and  English :  by  it  what 
is  true  of  all  Christians  is  applied  specially  to  those 
whom  the  writer  is  addressing.  We  have  a  similar 
change  in  1  Pet.  i.  3,  4;  ii.  21,  24. 


Exhortation  to  Progress 


II.  PETER,  I. 


in  Spiritual  G race*. 


ruption  that  is  in  the  world  through 
lust.  (5)  And  beside  this,  giving  all 
diligence,  add  to  your  faith  virtue ;  and 
to  virtue  knowledge ;  W  and  to  know- 


ledge temperance;  and  to  temperance 
patience;    and  to  patience  u 
(7)  and  to  godliness  brotluTl j  kindnan ; 
and    to    brotherly    kindness    din 


Through  lust. — Rather  (as  in  verses  1, 2, 13 ;  chap, 
ii.  3)  in  hist.  It  is  in  lust  that  the  corruption  has  its 
root.  (Comp.  1  Pet.  i.  22.)  The  word  "  escaped  "  indi- 
cates that  "  bondage  of  corruption  "  (Rom.  viii.  21)  from 
which  even  the  Christian  is  not  wholly  free,  so  long  as  he 
is  in  the  body ;  and  in  which  others  are  hopelessly  held. 
A  comparison  of  this  last  clause  with  chap.  iii.  13  will 
confirm  us  in  the  view  that  "  by  these "  refers  to  the 
"  promises."  We  see  there  what  the  things  promised 
are.  Instead  of  merely  "having  escaped"  evil,  "we, 
according  to  His  promise,  look  for  "  better  things ;  for, 
from  "  the  corruption  that  is  in  the  world  in  lust "  we 
turn  to  "  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth 
righteousness."  There  should  be  no  full-stop  at  the 
end  of  this  verse ;  the  sentence  continues  unbroken 
from  the  beginning  of  verse  3  to  the  end  of  verse  7. 

(5)  And  beside  this. — Rather,  and  for  this  very 
reason.  The  Authorised  version  is  quite  indefensible, 
and  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  because  it  obscures  a 
parallel  between  this  and  1  Peter.  There  also  we  are 
exhorted  to  regulate  our  conduct  by  God's  (1  Pet.  i.  15  ; 
ii.  1,  5).  [In  the  Notes  on  verses  5 — 8  use  has  been 
made  of  addresses  On  some  Traits  in  the  Christian 
Character.     Camb.  1876.] 

Giving  all  diligence.— Literally,  bringing  in  all 
diligence  to  the  side  of  God's  gifts  and  promises;  making 
your  contribution  in  answer  to  His.  He  has  made  all 
things  possible  for  you;  but  they  are  not  yet  done, 
and  you  must  labour  diligently  to  realise  the  glorious 
possibilities  opened  out  to  you. 

Add  to  your  faith  virtue.— Rather,  in  your  faith 
supply  virtue.  The  error  comes  from  Geneva ;  all  other 
English  versions  are  right.  The  interesting  word  in- 
adequately translated  "  add  "  occurs  again  in  verse  11, 
and  elsewhere  only  in  2  Cor.  ix.  10;  Gal.  iii.  5;Col.  ii. 
19.  Everywhere  but  here  it  is  translated  "minister.' 
Sufficient  explanation  of  the  word  will  be  found  in 
Notes  on  2  Cor.  ix.  10  and  Gal.  iii.  5.  The  notion  of 
rendering  a  service  that  is  expected  of  one  in  virtue  of 
one's  position  fits  in  admirably  here.  God  gives ;  His 
blessings  and  promises  come  from  His  free  undeserved 
bounty ;  man  renders,  supplies,  furnishes,  that  which, 
considering  the  benefits  which  he  has  received,  is  fairly 
required  of  him.  Note  that  we  are  not  told  to  supply 
faith ;  that  comes  from  God  (Eph.  ii.  8),  and  the  Apostle 
assumes  that  his  readers  possess  it.  "Virtue'  is  that 
which  is  recognised  by  all  men  as  excellent ;  the  excel- 
lence of  man  as  man.  Heathen  moralists  had  drawn  a 
noble  picture  of  what  man  ought  to  be ;  the  gospel  gave 
the  command  to  realise  a  yet  nobler  ideal,  and  also  gave 
the  power  by  which  it  could  be  realised.  § 

And  to  virtue  knowledge— As  before,  and  in 
your  virtue  [supply]  knowledge— i.e.,  in  the  virtue 
which  each  of  you  possesses.  Virtue  for  each  individual 
is  the  excellence  corresponding  to  the  talents  committed 
to  him.  The  word  for  "knowledge"  here  is  not  the 
compound  used  in  verses  2  and  3,  but  the  simple  sub- 
stantive. It  means,  therefore,  knowledge  that  still 
admits  of  growth,  not  yet  ripe  or  complete.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  the  word  for  absolute  knowledge, 
episteme,  does  not  occur  in  the  New  Testament.  JSy 
"  knowledge "  here  is  probably  meant  spiritual  dis- 
cernment as  to  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong  in  all 
things;  the  right  object,  the  right  way,  the  right  time 


<6>  And  to  knowledge  temperanos;  and  to 
temperance  patience;  and  to  patienos  god- 
liness. —  And  in  your  knowledge  \mppl9)  mU. 
control,  and  in  your  telf-eonirol,  paiimn,  amd  \m 
your  patience,  godlineu.  In  other  words,  yoar  de- 
cerning between  good  and  evil  must  bad  to  avoid* 
ing  the  evil  and  choosing  the  good — ix,  to  the 
control  of  your  own  lawless  propneitiea ;  tad  hi 
restraining  these  you  must  endure  difficulties  patiently , 
and  your  patience  must  not  be  the  stolid  defiant*  of  ta» 
savage,  or  the  self-reliant  and  self-satisfied  sndarsnne 
of  the  Stoic,  but  a  humble  and  loving  treat  is  God. 
Virtue  and  knowledge  are  energetic  and  progrseshrs; 
they  are  exercised  in  developing  the  powers  implanted 
in  us.  Self-control  and  patience  are  restrictive  sad 
disciplinary ;  they  are  exercised  in  chsd 
lating  the  conflicting  claims  of  many  co-e 
so  as  to  reduce  all  to  harmony.  There  is  i  _ 
in  "  self-control "  being  placed  as  the  eonseqneace  of 
"knowledge."  The  false  teachers  woald  insist  thai 
knowledge  led  to  liberty,  which  with  them  meant 
emancipation  from  all  control  whatever.  Setf-mssOry 
is  to  the  world  at  large  the  opposite  of  liberty ;  to  tho 
Christian  it  is  another  name  for  it— that  service  which 
is  perfect  freedom.  Patience  to  the  world  is  to  assent 
loss  and  suffering;  to  the  Christian  it  is  to  win  the* 
best  of  prizes — "in  your  patience  ye  shall  win  yoar 
souls." 

(7)  And  to  godliness  brotherly  kindness ;  and 
to  brotherly  kindness  charity.— A  %d  is  psnr 
godliness  [supply]  love  of  the  brethren,  amd  im  pear 
love  of  the  brethren,  charity.  In  other  words.  f°ar 
godliness  must  not  be  selfish  and  solitary,  bat  social 
and  Christian ;  for  he  who  loveth  God  meat  low 
brother  also  (1  John  iv.  20,  21 ).  And  thongh  - « 
begins  at  home  "  with  "  them  who  are  of  the  has 
of  faith,"  it  must  not  end  there,  bat  reach  oat  to  all 
men,  whether  Christians  or  not.  (Comp.  1  These.  iiiL  I-; 
Gal.  vi.  10.)  The  translation  "brotherly  lundasas ilsa 
little  to  be  regretted ;  it  obscures  the  exact  messing  of 
the  word,  and  also  the  fact  that  the  very  •aawword  a* 
used  in  1  Pet.  i.  22.  "Love  of  »  J"****. mmm 
love  of  Christians  as  such,  as  members  of  Uje  ansae 
great  family,  as  God's  adopted  chihlrea.  "Chsstljr- 
means  love  of  men  as  such,  as  creatures' ■£•»*»» 
likeness  of  God,  as  souls  for  which  Christ  died.  T* 
word  for  "  charity"  ia  emphatically  Christian  lots;  not, 
mere  natural  benevolence.  

Each  in  this  noble  chain  of  virtues  Pr*P***VJ' l""/ 
for  the  next,  and  is  supplemented  and '  r^***"* "J  * 
It  begins  with  faith,  and  it  ends  (like  St  Paals  list 
virtues,  Col.  iii.  12-14)  with  chant, •  BjUwa 
not  insist  too  strongly  upon  the  order  ■  «• 
as  being  either  logically  or  ^ros*0ogkuHjin»s— ^ 
It  is  a  natural  order  that  is  hare  #«%■»  gMT 
only  one.  These  three  verses  are  tne  rum  sua 
condensed.  Each  one  of  the  virtues  ■J«^aJJ? 
is  represented  quite  distinctly  in  1  P«**.  £"■* 
i3  13f  knowledge  hi. JJi  ^f?^  V"  £.Jl 
patience.  i.  6:  ii.  21 ;  .ffrfhaese.  l  1*  lb:  ^^of 
L  brethren,  i.  22;  iS.8;  '^^^^SJ: 
virtues  given  in  the  EputU  of  Borneo.  il  r* 
-Faith,  fear,  patience,  ^^^%T^ 
wisdom,  prudence,  science,  knowUdae. 
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They  must  give  Diligence 


II.   PETEK,   I. 


to  make  their  Calling  sure. 


tf)  For  if  these  things  be  in  you,  and 
abound,  they  make  you  tliat  ye  shall 
neither  be  barren  nor  unfruitful  in  the 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
<9>  But  he  that  lacketh  these  things  is 
blind,  and  cannot  see  afar  off,  and  hath 


forgotten  that  he  was  purged  from 
his  old  sins.  (10>  Wherefore  the  rather, 
brethren,  give  diligence  to  make  your 
calling  and  election  sure :  for  if  ye 
do  these  things,  ye  shall  never  fall: 
(u)  for  so  an  entrance  shall  be  minis- 


amount  of  similarity  affords  no  ground  for  supposing 
that  the  writer  was  acquainted  with  2  Peter. 

(8)  For  if  these  things  be  in  you. — First  reason 
for  the  preceding  exhortation — the  benefit  of  having 
these  graces.  The  original  of  "  be  in  you  "  is  a  strong 
expression,  implying  permanent  and  not  mere  momentary 
existence. 

And  abound. — Strictly,  and  multiply  or  increase. 
(Comp.  Rom.  v.  20,  and  Note  there ;  vi.  1 ;  2  Thess.  i.  3, 
where  the  same  inadequate  translation  occurs  in  the 
Authorised  version.) 

Neither  be  barren  nor  unfruitful. — Better, 
not  idle  nor  yet  unfruitful.  Cranmer,  Tyndale,  and 
Geneva  all  have  "  ydle."  The  Greek  word  literally 
means  "  without  work  " — i.e.,  doing  nothing,  as  "  un- 
fruitful "  means  producing  nothing.  "  That  ye  shall 
be  "  is  not  in  the  Greek,  and  is  not  needed.  The  two 
adjectives  "  idle  "  and  ''  unfruitful "  exactly  correspond 
to  the  two  verbs  "  be  in  you  "  and  "  increase."  If  these 
things  be  in  you,  you  will  be  morally  active ;  if  they 
increase,  you  will  be  morally  productive. 

In  the  knowledge.— Rather,  unto  the  knowledge ; 
the  fuller,  more  advanced  knowledge  of  verses  2, 3,  and 
chap.  ii.  20.  This  is  the  goal  towards  which  all  these 
virtues  tend,  the  fruit  which  they  tend  to  produce — 
the  perfect  knowledge  of  Christ.  Those  who  are  the 
most  like  Christ  in  their  lives  have  the  fullest  know- 
ledge of  Him  in  this  world,  a  knowledge  to  be  perfected 
in  the  next  world,  when,  purified  from  sin,  "  we  shall 
see  Him  as  He  is."  This  clause,  without  the  negatives, 
accurately  describes  the  condition  of  the  false  teachers 
whom  the  Apostle  has  in  view.  They  were  both  "  idle 
and  unfruitful  unto  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  They  neither  did  nor  produced  anything  that 
in  any  degree  advanced  such  knowledge  either  in  them- 
selves or  others.  The  list  of  virtues  just  commended 
(verses  5 — 7)  constitutes  a  solemn  indictment  against 
them.  Practical  infidelity  leading  to  vicious  conduct ;  a 
hollow  and  pretentious  philosophy  leading  to  libertinism; 
an  impatience  of  control  leading  to  utter  godlessness ; 
a  selfish  indifference  to  the  claims  of  those  nearest 
to  them  ending  in  absolute  heartlessness  towards  all 
men — such  is  the  charge  brought  against  them,  by 
implication  here,  directly  in  chap.  ii. 

(»)  But  he  that  lacketh.— Rather,  for  he  that 
lacketh.  Geneva  and  Rheims  have  "  for."  The  "  for  " 
introduces  the  second  reason  for  the  exhortation  to 
furnish  forth  all  these  graces — viz.,  the  evil  of  not 
having  them.  The  Greek  iinpfies  absence  of  possession 
in  any  degree,  not  merely  absence  of  permanent  pos- 
session.    (See  first  Note  on  verse  8.) 

Is  blind. — We  might  have  expected  "  will  be  idle 
and  unfruitful,  &c.,"  but  the  writer  is  not  content  with 
merely  emphasizing  what  has  just  been  said,  after 
the  manner  of  St.  John  (e.g.,  chap.  i.  3 ;  1  John  i.  5 ; 
ii.  4. 27, 28  ;  iv.  2, 3,  6) ;  he  puts  the  case  in  a  new  way, 
with  a  new  metaphor  equally  applicable  to  the  subject 
of  knowledge.  Note  that  he  does  not  say  "  will  be 
blind."  but  "  is  blind."  The  very  fact  of  his  possessing 
none  of  these  graces  shows  that  he  has  no  eye  for  them. 

Cannot  see  afar  off.  —  The  Greek  word  means 
literally  closing  the  eyes ;  and  the  point  seems  to  be, 


not  wilful  shutting  of  the  eyes  (those  who  won't  - 
but  involuntary  and  partial  closing,  as  in  the  case  of 
shart-sighted  people ;  in  a  spiritual  sense,  those  who 
have  only  a  very  hazy  apprehension  of  the  objects  of 
bebef  and  of  the  bearing  which  their  belief  s  should  have 
on  their  conduct.  There  is,  therefore,  no  anti-climax. 
a  weak  expression  following  a  strong  one,  but  a  simple 
explanation,  a  more  definite  term  following  a  general 
one  ;  it  explains  what  kind  of  blindness  is  meant.  The 
special  kind  of  short-sightedness  here  indicated  is  that 
of  one  who  just  sees  that  he  is  a  member  of  a  Christian 
community,  but  perceives  neither  the  kind  of  life  that 
one  who  has  been  purged  from  heathen  enormities  is 
bound  to  lead,  nor  the  kind  of  life  which  alone  can 
win  an  entrance  into  Christ's  kingdom.  The  short- 
sightedness of  not  being  able  to  see  beyond  this  present 
world  is  probably  not  expressed  here. 

And  hath  forgotten. — Literally,  having  received 
or  incurred  forgetfulness — a  unique  expression  in  the 
New  Testament.  The  phrase  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  the  forgetfulness  is  voluntary ;  it  is  the  inevitable 
result  of  wilful  neglect — the  neglect  to  cultivate  Chris- 
tian virtues.  The  forgetfulness  is  not  the  cause  of  the 
shortsightedness,  but  a  phase  of  it. 

His  old  sins. — Those  committed  before  he  was 
"  purged  "  in  baptism  (1  Cor.  vi.  11 ;  Eph.  v.  26 ;  1  Pet, 
iii.  21). 

(10)  Wherefore  the  rather.— Exhortation  resumed, 
with  still  more  earnestness,  for  the  reasons  just  stated 
in  verses  8  and  9.  The  direct  address,  "  brethren."  is 
a  mark  of  this  increased  earnestness,  and  also  assures 
those  addressed  that  they  are  not  included  among  the 
mere  nominal  Christians  described  in  the  preceding 
verse.  • 

Give  diligence.  —  Recalling  "  bringing  all  dili- 
gence "  in  verse  5. 

Calling  and  election.-  -By  God  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  "  Calling  "  and  "  election  "  are  two  aspects  of 
the  same  fact,  "  calling  "  referring  to  God's  invitation, 
''election"  to  the  distinction  which  this  invitation 
makes  between  those  who  are  called  and  those  who 
are  not.  "Election"  is  one  of  St.  Paul's  words.  One 
of  the  best  MSS.  and  several  versions  insert  "  by  means 
of  your  works,"  which  gives  the  right  sense,  although 
the  words  are  wanting  in  authority.  It  is  by  follow- 
ing the  injunctions  given  (verses  5 — 7)  that  our  election 
is  made  secure.  God  calls  us  to  salvation  (verse  S), 
selects  us  from  the  heathen ;  it  is  for  each  one  of  us  to 
respond  to  the  call,  and  thus  ratify  His  choice. 

If  ye  do  these  things.— Showing  that  the  making 
sure  of  our  election  is  not  a  single  act,  but  multiform, 
viz.,  the  furnishing  the  graees  commended  (yerses 
5—7). 

Never  fall.— The  same  word  is  translated  "  offend'5 
(Jas.  ii.  10;  iii.  2);  and  "stumble"  (Rom.  xi.  11).  It 
means  to  knock  one's  foot  and  stumble.  The  man  who 
has  acquired  these  graces  has  his  path  freed  from  many 
stumbling-blocks,  and  his  vision  cleared  to  see  and 
avoid  the  rest. 

(n)  An  entrance  shall  be  ministered  unto 
you. — "  Ministered  "  is  the  passive  of  the  same  verb 
that  is  translated  "add"  in  verse  5,  and  is  probably 
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He  reminds  t/iem  of  this, 


II.   PETER,  I. 


knowing  his  End  is  nigh. 


tered  unto  you  abundantly  into  the 
everlasting  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  W  Wherefore 
Chap.  i.  12—15.  I  will  not  be  negligent 
Transition  to  put  you  always  in 
Son1  to*  Sga-  remembrance  of  these 
ment.  things,   though    ye    know 

them,  and  be  established  in  the  present 
truth.      <13)  Yea,   I  think    it  meet,   as 


a  John  xiL  18. 


long  as  I  am  in  this  tabernacle,  to 
stir  you  up  by  putting  you  in  remem- 
brance; CM)  knowing  that  shortly  I 
must  put  off  this  my  tabernacle,  ■' 
as  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  shewed 
me."  C15) Moreover  I  n  ill  ••udeavoor  that 
ye  may  be  able  after  in  v  decease  to  bare 
these  things  always  in  remembrance. 
(l6>  For  we  have  not  followed  cunning) v 


chosen  to  answer  to  verse  5.  "  Supply  these  graces, 
and  an  entrance  into  the  kingdom  shall  be  abundantly 
supplied  to  you" — "abundantly,"  i.e.,  with  a  warm 
welcome,  as  to  a  son  coming  home  in  triumph ;  not  a 
bare  grudging  admission,  as  to  a  stranger. 

Thus  ends  the  first  main  section  of  the  Epistle, 
which  contains  the  substance  of  the  whole.  Its  gentle 
earnestness  and  obvious  harmony  with  the  First  Epistle 
have  made  some  critics  ready  to  admit  its  genuineness, 
who  throw  doubt  on  much  of  the  rest.  But  if  it 
stands  it  carries  with  it  all  the  rest.  Change  of  style 
is  amply  accounted  for  by  change  to  a  new  and  exciting 
subject ;  and  the  links  between  the  parts  are  too  strong 
to  be  severed  by  any  such  considerations.  (See  opening 
observations  in  the  Introduction.) 

The  first  sections  of  the  two  Epistles  should  be 
carefully  compared.  In  both  we  find  these  thoughts 
pervading  the  opening  exhortation:  Be  earnest,  be 
active ;  for  (1)  so  much  has  been  done  for  you, 
and  (2)  there  is  such  a  rich  reward  in  store  for 
you.  (Comp.  especially  the  conclusions  of  the  two 
sections,  1  Pet.  i  13  with  2  Pet.  i.  10,  11.) 

(12—15)  Transition  from  the  exhortation  just  con- 
cluded to  the  argument  that  follows,  closely  and  natu- 
rally connected  with  both. 

(!2)  I  will  not  be  negligent.— According  to  the 
right  reading,  I  shall  be  sure  to ;  because  on  your  doing 
these  things  depends  your  entrance  into  Christ's  kingdom. 

Though,  ye  know  them. —  We  find  the  same 
affectionate  dencacy  in  Pwom.  xv.  14,  15  (see  Notes 
there) ;  1  John  ii.  21 ;  Jude,  verse  5. 

And  be  established  in  the  present  truth.— 
Comp.  "This  is  the  true  grace  of  God  wherein  ye 
stand  "  (1  Pet.  v.  12),  to  which  it  is  not  impossible  that 
this  verse  refers  ;  the  "  always  "  here  looks  like  a  half 
apology  for  what  his  readers  might  think  needless 
repetition.  "  The  present  truth  "  is  an  instance  of  a 
translation  being  misleading  through  its  very  literal- 
ness.  The  three  Greek  words  are  exactly  represented, 
but  the  sense  is  misrepresented.  The  meaning  is,  not 
the  truth  that  we  are  now  discussing,  the  truth  before 
us,  but  the  truth  of  the  gospel  that  is  come  unto  you 
(Col.  i.  5,  6),  and  is  present  with  you :  "the  faith  once 
for  all  delivered  unto  the  saints  "  (Jude,  verse  3). 

<13)  Yea,  I  think  it  meet.— Better,  But  I  think 
it  right.  So  Rheims;  Tyndale  and  Cranmer  have 
"  notwithstanding."  The  meaning  is,  "but  (so  far  from 
my  writing  being  unnecessary)  I  think  it  right,"  &c. 

In  this  tabernacle. — The  comparison  of  the 
human  body  to  a  dwelling  is  common  in  all  literatures, 
and  the  temporary  nature  of  a  tent  makes  it  specially 
appropriate.     (Comp.  2  Cor.  v.  1.) 

By  putting  you  in  remembrance— Better,  in 
•putting  you.  The  stirring  up  consists  in  the  reminding. 
(See  verses  1,  2,  4 ;  also  chap.  iii.  1,  where  the  same 
phrase  occurs.) 


(")  Knowing  that  shortly  I  must  put  off  thia 
my  tabernacle.— This  is  rather  wide  of  U»  nark 
Among  English  versions  Wiclif  alone  is  right.  TV 
meaning  is,  Knowing  as  I  do  that  the  putting  o/o/a>« 
tabernacle  will  be  done  swiftly  (comp.  rhan_n  1 )  is., 
will  soon  be  over  when  it  once  begins.  The  point  la, 
not  that  the  writer  believes  himself  to  be  near  him  end. 
but  that  his  end  would  be  such  as  to  allow  of  no  death- 
bed exhortations  ;  what  he  has  to  say  most  be  aaid  in 
good  time,  for  Christ  had  told  him  that  his  death  would 
be  a  violent  one  (John  xxi.  18).  Some  of  thnar  who 
have  taken  the  passage  in  the  sense  of  the  Authorised 
version  have  supposed  a  special  revelation  to  be  im- 
plied in  the  last  half  of  the  verse.  But  without  an\ 
revelation  an  old  man  might  know  that  his  end  nine t 
soon  come;  and  Christ  had  already  told  him  that  it 
should  come  when  he  lx-gan  to  be  old.  "  The  potting 
off  of  my  tabernacle"  involves  rather  a  mixture  of 
metaphors ;  we  have  a  similar  mixture  in  Col.  v.  1—4. 
The  word  for  "  putting  off  "  occurs  nowhere  bat  here 
and  1  Pet.*  iii.  21 ;  but  the  coincidence  ie  not  one  on 
which  much  stress  can  be  laid. 

Hath  shewed  me.— More  strictly,  shewed  me.  The 
substitution  of  perfect  for  aorist  is  here  objectionable, 
as  it  obscures  the  reference  to  a  definite  moment  hi  the 
Apostle's  life.  If  the  reference  were  to  John  xxi.  1*. 
this  would  be  at  once  fatal  to  the  aut hen' 
Epistle;  for  of  course  no  part  of  St.  John's  Gospel. 
and  least  of  all  the  last  chapter,  was  written  during  the 
life  of  St.  Peter.  But  if  the  reference  be  to  the  event 
narrated  in  John  xxi.  18,  then  tliat  narrative  confine* 
what  is  said  here,  this  being  a  prior  and  independent 
allusion  to  the  same  occurrence.  In  this  case  we  hare 
strong  evidence  of  the  authenticity  of  St.  Peter. 

(is)  Moreover  I  will  endeavour.— The  wn* 
requires  re-arranging.  "  Always "  lor  better,  at  mil 
times)  belongs  to  "  may  be  able  here  *■*•- 

membrance;"  and  perhaps  "moreover"  ie  not  qnite 
right.  Better,  But  I  will  endeavour  thai  uemmgat  mil 
times  also  (as  well  as  now)  have  it  in  your  paw*  msr 
my  decease  to  remember  these  things.  To  what  doe* 
this  declaration  point  ?  The  simplest  answer  ie,  to  hit 
writing  this  letter,  which  they  might  ««P  "°_  *** 
whenever  they  liked.  (Comp.  verse  13.)  Otter  rnsf- 
gestions   are  — to    his   having    copies  of   tNs_l 


Tli.n* 
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distributed;  or,  writing  other  letters;  or. 
St.  Mark  to  write  his  Gospel ;  or,  eon 
"faithful  men"  to  teach  these  things. 
seems  to  be  nothing  either  for  or  agate, 
conjectures.  It  is  a  coincidence  worth  nott  ^ 
with  the  Transfiguration  in  his  mind  (verses  lt>—i»J.  no 
uses,  in  close  succession,  two  words  connected  in  W. 
Luke's  account  of  the  Transfiguration  (Lake  bt  81,  W) 
"  decease"  and  "  tabernacle. 

(16-21)  The  certainty  of  Christ's  coming  again  is 
the  basis  of  these  exhortations;  and  that  "-rtenitv  m 
proved  (1)  by  the    Transfiguration,  which  was     an 


The  Apostle  an  Eye-witness 


II.   PETER,   I. 


of  Christ's  Transfiguratic  n. 


devised  fables,  when  we  made  known 

Chap.  i.  16-21.  u11*0.  y°u  the  Power  and 
The   certainty  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus 

ffiSESS  Christ,  but  were  eyewit- 
these  exhorta-  nesses  of  his  majesty. 
tion&  (17>  For   he   received  from 


God  the  Father  honour  and  glory, 
when  there  came  such  a  voice  to  him 
from  the  excellent  glory,  This  is 
my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased.  <18'  And  this  voice  which  came 
from  heaven  we  heard,  when  we  were 


anticipation  of  His  coming  again  in  glory ;  (2)  by  the 
utterances  of  the  prophets  who  predicted  it. 

(16)  For  we  have  not  followed. — More  literally, 
For  we  did  not  follow,  or,  It  was  not  by  following  out, 
&c,  that.  "  For  "  introduces  the  reason  for  "  I  will 
endeavour  "  above.  The  word  for  "  follow,"  or  "  follow 
out,"  occurs  again  in  chap.  ii.  2,  15,  and  nowhere  else  in 
the  New  Testament. 

Cunningly  devised  fables.— We  cannot  be  sure 
that  any  in  particular  are  meant,  whether  heathen, 
Jewish,  or  Christian ;  the  negative  makes  the  statement 
quite  general.  Various  things,  however,  have  been 
suggested  as  possibly  indicated — heathen  mythology, 
Jewish  theosophy,  Gnostic  systems  (as  yet  quite  in 
their  infancy  in  Simon  Magus,  St.  Peter's  adversary), 
and  Apocryphal  Gospels.  Probably  some  elements  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  false  teachers  are  alluded  to ;  some- 
thing analogous  to  the  "  feigned  words  "  of  chap.  ii.  3. 
There  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  particular  ele- 
ments in  their  teaching  thus  incidentally  condemned 
were  of  Jewish  origin.  If  this  conjecture  be  correct, 
then  St.  Peter  is  here  dealing  with  errors  similar  to 
those  condemned  by  St.  Paul  (1  Tim.  i.  4;  2  Tim. 
iv.  4 ;  Tit.  i.  14 — the  only  other  passages  in  which  the 
word  "fables  "  occurs).  And  in  this  case  much  light  is 
thrown  on  some  of  the  marked  peculiarities  of  this  Epistle 
and  that  of  St.  Jude,  viz.,  the  fondness  of  both  writers 
for  the  oldest,  and  sometimes  the  most  obscure,  passages 
of  Old  Testament  history,  as  well  as  for  some  strange 
portions  of  uncanonical  and  apocryphal  tradition.  They 
were  fighting  these  seducers  with  their  own  weapons ; 
difficult  passages  of  Scripture  and  tradition,  which  these 
men  had  worked  up  into  a  system  of  pernicious  mysti- 
cism, St.  Peter  and  St.  Jude  proved  to  be  altogether  of 
a  different  meaning,  and  to  tell  against  tlie  very  doc- 
trines that  they  were  employed  to  support. 

When  we  made  known  unto  you.— It  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  to  what  this  refers.  It  is  erroneous  to 
suppose  that  the  phrase  necessarily  implies  personal  com- 
munication by  word  of  mouth.  In  the  First  Epistle  the 
Apostle  wrote  to  congregations  not  personally  acquainted 
with  him  ;  and  we  have  no  reason  for  assuming  that  he 
had  visited  them  since.  "  When  we  made  known  "  may 
possibly  refer  to  the  First  Epistle,  against  which  sup- 
position the  plural  "we"  is  not  conclusive.  Or  a 
written  Gospel— and,  if  so,  the  one  with  which  St.  Peter 
M  commonly  connected,  viz.,  that  of  St.  Mark— may  be 
in  the  Apostle's  mind.  But  the  simplest  explanation 
is  that  he  refers  to  the  Apostolic  teaching  generally. 

The  power  and  coming.— The  power  conferred 
upon  Christ  after  being  glorified  in  His  passion  and 
resurrection,  and  his  coming  again  to  judgment. 
(Comp.  chap.  Hi.  4;  Matt.  xxiv.  3,  27;  1  Cor.  xv.  23; 
&c.,  &c.,  where  the  same  Greek  word  is  used.)  In  this 
l>ower  He  will  come  again.  His  first  coming  at  the 
Incarnation  wonld  neither  be  the  usual  meaning  of  the 
word  nor  would  suit  the  context. 

But  were  eyewitnesses.— More  literally,  but  by 
having  been  made  eye-witnesses.  "  It  was  not  by  fol- 
lowing fables  that  we  made  known  to  you  His  power 


and  coming,  but  by  having  been  admitted  eye-witnesses." 
The  word  for  "  eye-witness  "  is  sometimes  a  technical 
term  for  one  who  was  admitted  to  the  highest  grade  of 
initiation  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  This  meaning 
would  be  very  applicable  here ;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  St.  Peter  would  be  familiar  with  this  use  of 
the  word.  It  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  kindred  verb,  "to  be  an  eye-witness,"  occurs 
in  1  Pet.  ii.  12 ;  iii.  2,  and  nowhere  else — a  coincidence 
worth  noting.  The  words  of  another  witness  of  the 
Transfiguration,  ''And  we  beheld  His  glory,"  &c.  (John 
i  14),  should  be  compared  with  the  passage  before  us. 

Of  his  majesty.— At  the  Transfiguration,  which 
was  a  foretaste  and  an  earnest  of  the  glory  of  His 
second  coming.  This  is  St.  Peter's  view  of  it;  and 
that  it  is  the  correct  one  is  perhaps  shown  by  the  Gospels 
themselves.  All  three  accounts  of  the  Transfiguration 
are  preceded  by  the  declaration,  "Verily  I  say  unto 
you,  there  be  some  standing  here,  which  shall  not  taste 
of  death,  till  they  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  his 
kingdom,"  or  similar  words  (Matt.  xvi.  28 ;  Mark 
ix.  1 ;  Luke  ix.  27).  Apparently  the  Transfiguration  was 
regarded  by  Christ  Himself  as  in  some  sense  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  man. 

(W)  For  he  received.— Literally,  For  having  re- 
ceived. The  sentence  is  unfinished,  owing  to  the  long 
dependent  clause,  "when  there  came  .  .  .  well  pleased." 
The  natural  ending  would  be,  "  He  had  us  as  His 
attendants  to  hear  it,"  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Honour  and  glory. — Both  refer  to  the  voice  from 
heaven.  To  make  "honour"  refer  to  the  voice,  and 
"  glory  "  to  the  light  shining  from  Christ's  body,  about 
which  nothing  has  been  said,  is  forced  and  unnatural. 

When  there  came  such  a  voice  to  him.— 
Better,  in  that  a  voice  was  borne  to  Him  speaking 
thus.  The  expression  "  a  voice  was  borne  to  Him ;'  is 
peculiar,  and  occurs  nowhere  else.  The  Greek  for  "the 
grace  that  is  to  be  brought  to  you "  (1  Pet.  i.  13)  is 
parallel  to  it,  and  is  another  small  coincidence  worth 
noting.  Note  also  that  the  writer  has  not  slavishly 
followed  any  of  the  three  accounts  of  the  Transfigura- 
tion, which  a  forger  might  be  expected  to  do.  A 
genuine  witness,  knowing  that  he  is  on  firm  ground, 
can  afford  to  take  his  own  line ;  a  "  claimant "  must 
carefully  learn  and  follow  the  lines  of  others. 

From  the  excellent  glory.  —  Bather,  by  the 
excellent  glory— another  unique  expression.  The  prepo- 
sition "  by"  almost  compels  us  to  reject  the  interpretation 
that  either  the  bright  cloud  or  heaven  itself  is  meant. 
It  is  rather  a  periphrasis  for  God.  In  Deut.  xxxiii.  26, 
God  is  called  by  the  LXX.,  "the  Excellent  of  the  sky." 

This  is  my  beloved  Son,  .  .  .—The  Greek  is 
almost  the  same  as  in  St.  Matthew's  account  {chap. 
xvii.  5);  but  "hear  him"  is  omitted,  and  for  "in 
Whom  "  we  here  have,  "unto  Whom "  which  can  sen 
be  brought  into  the  English  sentence.  The  meaning  m 
"unto  Whom  my  good  pleasure  came  and  on  Whom  it 
abides."  (Comp.  Matt.  xii.  18,  and  Clem.,  Horn.  III.  hn.) 

(18)  And  this  voice  which  came  from  heaven 
we  heard.— Rather,  And  this  voice  tee  heard  borne 
from  heave*:    We   were  ear-witnesses  of  the  voice 
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with  liim  in  the  holy  mount.  <19)  We 
have  also  a  more  sure  word  of  prophecy ; 
whereunto  ye  do  well  that  ye  take  heed, 
as  unto  a  light  that  shineth  in  a  dark 


coining  from  heaven,  as  we  were  eye-witnesses  of  Hi« 
majesty.  It  was  no  vision,  it  was  no  hallucination.  We 
all  beard,  and  we  all  saw ;  so  that  I  have  the  highest 
authority  for  what  I  would  now  impress  upon  you.  A 
voice  which  I  myself  heard  borne  from  heaven  to  earth, 
in  the  midst  of  glory  which  I  myself  saw,  foretelling 
tbe  glory  that  is  yet  to  come. 

In  the  holy  mount. — It  is,  perhaps,  not  even 
"  partly  right "  to  say  that  the  epithet  "  holy  "  indicates 
a  view  of  the  event  biter  than  that  of  the  Evangelist-, 
and  points  to  a  miracle-loving  age.  Rather,  it  indicates 
a  view  many  centuries  older  than  the  Evangelists — that 
wherever  God  had  specially  manifested  Himself  was 
"holy  ground"  (Ex.  iii.  5;  Josh.  v.  15.  Comp.  Gen. 
xxviii.  16,  17  ;  Ex.  xix.  12 ;  Acts  vii.  33.)  The  expres- 
sion would  be  natural  to  any  Jew  speaking  of  the 
Transfiguration.     (See  Introduction,  I.  c.) 

(19)  We  have  also  a  more  sure  word  of 
prophecy. — Rather,  And  we  have  the  prophetic  word 
more  sure  (so  Rheims  alone);  or,  And  we  have,  as  some- 
thing more  sure,  the  prophetic  word,  as  a  second  proof 
of  the  truth  of  my  teaching  respecting  Christ's  coming. 
The  expression,  "  the  prophetic  word,"  occurs  nowhere 
else  in  tbe  New  Testament.  "  The  Scripture  "  given 
below  (Note  on  chap.  iii.  4),  as  quoted  by  Clement  of 
Rome,  is  quoted  again  in  the  so-called  Second  Epistle 
of  Clement  (chap,  xi.)  as  "  the  prophetic  word."  The 
quotation  in  both  cases  is  probably  from  some  un- 
canonical  book  of  prophecies.  Here  the  expression 
means  the  whole  body  of  prophecy  respecting  the 
subject  in  hand;  but  the  meaning  of  the  whole  sen- 
tence is  not  quite  clear.  It  may  mean  (i.)  that  the 
Transfiguration  has  made  prophecies  more  sure,  for  we 
who  were  there  have  thus  witnessed  their  fulfilment. 
In  this  case,  however,  we  should  have  expected  some- 
thing more  than  "  and "  to  introduce  the  statement, 
such  as  "  and  hence,"  "  and  thus,"  "  whereby,"  &c.  Or 
it  may  mean  (ii.)  that  in  the  prophetic  word  we  have 
something  more  sure  than  the  voice  from  heaven.  Here 
a  simple  "and"  is  natural  enough;  and  the  word  of 
prophecy  is  suitably  compared  with  the  voice  from 
heaven.  But  how  can  the  word  of  prophets  be  more 
sure  than  tbe  voice  of  God  ?  In  itself  it  cannot  be  so ; 
but  it  may  be  so  regarded  (1)  in  reference  to  those  who 
did  not  hear,  but  only  heard  of,  the  voice  from  heaven ; 
(2)  in  reference  to  the  subject  in  hand.  (1)  For  the 
readers  of  this  Epistle  the  many  utterances  of  a  long 
line  of  prophets,  expounded  by  a  school  of  teachers  only 
second  to  the  prophets  themselves,  might  easily  be 
"more  sure"  evidence  than  the  narrative  of  a  single 
writer ;  and  "  if  they  heard  not  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
neither  would  they  be  persuaded "  by  the  report  of  a 
voice  from  heaven.  (2)  The  Transfiguration,  though 
an  earnest  of  Christ's  future  glory,  was  not  so  clear  a 
promise  of  it  as  the  express  words  of  prophecy.  If  this 
latter  interpretation  be  right,  we  have  another  mark  of 
authenticity.  A  forger  would  be  likely  to  magnify  his 
own  advantage  in  hearing  the  voice  from  heaven  over 
the  ordinary  proofs  open  to  every  one.  In  any  case, 
the  coincidence  with  1  Pet.  i.  10—12  must  not  be  over- 
looked.   (Comp.  also  St.  Peter's  speech.  Acts  iii.  20, 21). 

Whereunto  ye  do  well  that  ye  take  heed  — 
Or,  and  ye  do  well  in  giving  heed  to  it — a  gentle  mode 
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place,  until  the  day  dawn,  and  the  day 
star  arise  in  your  hearts  i   0»  htinmimL 


your  hearts: 
this  first,  that  no  prophecy  of  the  scrip- 
ture is  of  any  private    i'nt 


of  exhortation,  by  •tmming  that  the  lata**  aiiul  b 
being  done.  The  exhortation  u  omits  in  hsrauar  with 
1  Pet.  i.  10.  \Y.  Imvo  s  swular  constroetbTbTi  P* 
ii.  10,  "  Do  not  tremble  in  speskiaf  sril" 


A  light  that  shinoth.— Better, s  bass  Ikat  #A.«w, 

lempthetb 


Prophecy,  like  the  Baptist,  is 


xrropnecy.  nice  tne  .Baptist,  u  a  "  lamp  that  b  lbjBtsd 
and  shineth,"  preparatory  to  the  light,  (8s»  Note  sa 
John  v.  35.)    Theophihu,  Bbhop  of  Aaiioek,  eire.  aa 

170,  has  (Autolyctu  II.  xiii.i  "  His  word.  Smimm< 


lamp  in  a  chamber ;  "  too  slight  a  paral!- 

to  be  relied  upon  as  evidence*  that  Theopbilas 

our  Epistle.    (See  below,  s*<  -.a  veree  HJ 

In  a  dark  place.— This  translation  is  anaHishsl 
doubtful.    The  word  r>-ml<n-<l  ■  dark  "  oerurs  ears  oaTr 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  its  usual  m  rasing  b  "  dry. 
From  "  dry"  we  pass  easily  through  "  rough  **  to  "  <  i 
meanings  which  the  word  has  elsewhere  (comp.  Iks  Latin 
squalidus);  but  the  paassge  from  "  dirty  "  to  "  dark  "  b 
less  easy,  and  there  is  lack  of  authority  for 
waste  place"  would  perhaps  be  safer;  sad  the  isissr 
would  then  be  that  prophecy  is  like  camp-fires  is  toe 
desert,  which  may  keep  one  from  going  ettetly  attrsjr. 
till  sunrise  frees  one  from  difficulty.    The  "  waste  alsce  " 
is  either  the  wilderness  of  this  world  or  the  Waglsrl  lab 
of  the  imperfect  Christian. 

Until  the  day  dawn.— Literally.  mUU  the  dsf 
beam  through  the  gloom.  Here,  again,  the  asaahag 
may  be  two-fold :  (1 )  Christ's  return  in  glory  to  illsaaba 
the  wilderness  of  this  world,  to  clear  off  its  oboceritiea. 
and  show  the  way  through  its  mazes ;  or  (2)  the  c barer 
vision  of  the  purified  Christian,  whose  eye  b  single  sad 
his  whole  body  full  of  light.  (Comp.  1  Job; 
comma  at  dawn ;  "  in  your  hearts  ?  belong!  to  both 
"  dawn  "  and  "  arise,"  if  to  either. 

And  the  day  star  arise.— An  smptificstba  of 
"  until  the  day  dawn."  "  Day  star  "  oeeara  nowhere 
else  in  the  New  Testament  Christ  eslb  Himself  "  the 
bright  morning  star"  (Rev.  xxii. 

In  your  hearts.— It  b  difficult  to  rbtcnwiaa  as 
what  these  words  belong.     The  Greek  admit*  of  three 
constructions :  (1)  with  "  take  heed  " ; 
and  "  arise  " ;  (3)  with  "  knowing  this  first,"    Ths  last 
is  not  probable.     Perhaps  -and  ye  do  wall  is 
heed  to  it  in  your  hearts"  b  bestr— is*  1st 
your  lives,  not  receive  s  mere  intellectual  atte 

(»)  Knowing  this  first.— The  partbtpls  I 
"  take  heed  "  in  verso  19.    "  First "  mesas  "  first  < 
(1  Tim.  ii.  1  .  not  "before  I  tell  yon."    la  stadyhaj 
prophecy  tliis  i>  the  I 

Is  of  any  private  interpretation.— Better,  cawst 
to  be,  or  becomes  of  private  interpretation.  J^VWJ* 
niiiLred  "interpretatioa''  ocenrs  aowhere  ebe  IB  the 
New  Testament ;  but  the  cognste  verb  oaaaii  Mark 
iv.  34,  where  it  b  translsted  "eapoand.  (Bss  Mefe 
there.)  There  can  be  little  doabt  that M  jrtaffsiitoneaj^ 
or  "solution."  b  the  right  rendering  hsTS^sahaafa 
others  have  been  suggested.    Ths  **j*^'V?*j!S?m 

i  the  meaning  of  the  word  rencbi*a     K^*j 
which  may  also  mean  "  its  own."    Heaee  three  expbns- 
tions  are  possible.    The  term  may  refer  (1)  to  the  rcci- 
pieuts  of  the  prophecies-that  we  may  n< 
prophecy  according  to  onr  own  fan 
utterers  of  the  prophecies-thst  the  prophets  bad  not 
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False  Propliets  foretold. 


(2i)  -pov  the  prophecy  came  not  in  old 
time l  by  the  will  of  man :  but  holy  men 
of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

CHAPTEE    II.— (D  But  there  were 


false  prophets  also  among  the  people, 
oi.at.anytime.  even  as  there  shall  be  false  chap.  ii.  1—3. 
teachers  among  you,  who  First  predic- 
privily  shall  bring  in  dam-  teacher/  shall 
nable  heresies,  even  deny-  arise. 
A.PJ56.         jng   the   Lord  that  bought  them,  and 


the  power  of  expounding  their  own  prophecies;  or  (3)  to 
the  prophecies  themselves — that  no  prophecy  comes  to 
be  of  its  own  interpretation,  i.e.,  no  prophecy  explains 
itself.  The  guide  to  the  right  explanation  is  verse  21, 
which  gives  the  reason  why  "  no  prophecy  of  the  scrip- 
ture," &c.  This  consideration  excludes  (3) ;  for  verse  21 
yields  no  sense  as  showing  why  prophecy  does  not  in- 
terpret itself.  Either  of  the  other  two  explanations 
maybe  right.  (1)  If  prophecy  came  "by  the  will  of 
man,"  then  it  might  be  interpreted  according  to  man's 
fancy.  But  it  did  not  so  come ;  consequently  the  in- 
terpretation must  be  sought  elsewhere — viz.,  at  the 
same  source  from  which  the  prophecy  itself  proceeded. 
(2)  If  the  prophets  spoke  just  as  they  pleased,  they 
would  be  the  best  exponents  of  what  they  meant.  But 
they  spoke  under  divine  influence,  and  therefore  need 
not  know  the  import  of  their  own  words.  Prophecy 
must  be  explained  by  prophecy  and  by  history,  not  by 
the  individual  prophet.  The  whole  body  of  prophecy, 
"  the  prophetic  word "  (verse  19),  is  our  lamp  in  the 
wilderness,  not  the  private  dicta  of  any  one  seer.  In 
modern  phraseology,  interpretation  must  be  comparative 
and  scientific.  This  view  is  strengthened  by  comparing 
1  Pet.  i.  10 — 12,  where  it  is  stated  that  the  prophets  did 
not  know  how  or  when  their  own  predictions  would  be 
fulfilled.  Possibly  this  passage  is  meant  to  refer  to  1  Pet. 
i.  10 — 12,  and  if  so,  we  have  a  mark  of  genuineness ;  a 
forger  would  have  made  the  reference  more  clear.  If 
the  coincidence  is  accidental,  this  also  points  in  the  same 
direction ;  in  any  case,  the  coincidence  is  worth  noting. 

(2i)  por  the  prophecy  came  not  in  old  time.— 
Rather,  For  prophecy  was  never  sent,  or  brought.  Wiclif 
and  Rheims  alone  have  " brought" ;  all  the  rest  " came." 
The  verb  is  the  same  as  that  used  of  the  voice  from 
heaven  (verses  17  and  18),  and  also  in  this  verse  for 
"  moved,"  so  that  there  is  a  telling  antithesis,  difficult 
to  preserve  in  English.  Pronhecy  was  not  brought  in 
by  men ;  but  men  were  brought  to  utter  it  by  the  Spirit. 
(Comp.  2  John,  verse  10.)  The  rendering  in  the  margin  is 
right—"  not  at  any  time,"  rather  than  "  not  in  old  time." 
"Not  at  any  time"  =  "never,"  which  both  Tyndale 
and  Cranmer  have  ;  Wiclif  has  "  not  ony  time."  The 
erroneous  "  in  old  time  "  comes  from  Geneva. 

But  holy  men  of  God  .  .  .—The  Greek  is  uncer- 
tain. A  reading  of  very  high  authority  would  give  us, 
But  men  spoke  from  God  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 
This  is  probably  to  be  preferred.  Men  spoke  not  out 
of  their  own  hearts,  but  as  commissioned  by  God ;  not 
"  by  the  will  of  man,"  but  under  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  (Comp.  St.  Peter's  speech  at  the  election 
of  Matthias,  and  again  in  Solomon's  Porch,  Acts  i.  16; 
iii.  18.)  The  word  for  "  moved  "  is  a  strong  one,  meaning 
"  borne  along,"  as  a  ship  before  the  wind  (Acts  xxvii. 
16,17).  Theophilus  of  Antioch  (Autolycus,  II.  ix.)  writes 
"  men  of  God,  moved  (or,  filled)  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
becoming  prophets,  inspired  and  made  wise  by  God 
Himself,  became  taught  of  God."  Here,  again,  the 
parallel  is  too  slight  to  be  relied  on  as  evidence  that 
Theophilus  was  acquainted  with  this  Epistle.  (See  above, 
third  Note  on  verse  19.)  The  same  may  be  said  of  a 
passage  in  Hippolvtus  {Antichrist,  ii.),  "  These  fathers 
were  furnished  with  the  Spirit  and  largely  honoured  by 


the  Word  Himself  ....  and  when  moved  by  Him  the 
Prophets  announced  what  God  willed.  For  they  spake 
not  of  their  own  power,  neither  did  they  declare  what 
pleased  themselves,  &c.  &c." 

Some  have  fancied  that  these  last  three  verses  (19 — 21) 
savour  of  Montanism,  and  are  evidence  of  the  late  origin 
of  the  Epistle.  But  what  is  said  here  of  the  gift  of 
prophecy  is  not  more  than  we  find  elsewhere  in  the 
New  Testament  (Matt.  i.  22 ;  ii.  15  ;  Acts  i.  16 ;  iii.  18) ; 
and  in  the  Old  Testament  (Num.  xi.  17,  25,  29 ;  1  Sam. 
x.  6, 10 ;  xix.  20,  23 ;  Jer.  i.  5 — 7).  Montanists  used  much 
stronger  language,  as  readers  of  Tertullian  know.  With 
them  prophecy  was  ecstasy  and  frenzy ;  prophets  ceased 
to  be  men — their  reason  left  them,  and  they  became 
mere  instruments  on  which  the  Spirit  played.  The 
wording  of  these  verses  points  to  an  age  previous  to 
Montanism.  A  Montanist  would  have  said  more;  an 
opponent  of  Montanism  would  have  guarded  himself 
against  Montanist  misconstruction. 

II. 

By  a  perfectly  natural  transition,  we  pass  to  an 
entirely  different  subject — from  exhortation  to  show 
forth  Christian  graces  to  a  warning  against  corrupt 
doctrine.  True  prophets  (chap.  i.  21)  suggest  false 
prophets,  and  false  prophets  suggest  false  teachers. 
On  the  character  of  the  false  teachers  here  attacked  see 
Introduction,  IV.  There  are  several  prophecies  in  the 
New  Testament  similar  to  the  one  contained  in  this 
and  the  next  chapter  (Acts  xx.  28 — 31 ;  2  Thess.  ii. 
3—7;  1  Tim.  iv.  1—7;  2  Tim.  iii.  1—9;  iv.  3,4;  comp. 
1  John  ii.  18 ;  iv.  3).  Those  in  2  Thess.  and  2  Tim. 
iii.  are  specially  worthy  of  comparison,  as  containing, 
like  the  present  chapter,  a  mixture  of  future  and  pre- 
sent. (See  Introduction,  I.  c,  y.)  The  fervour  and 
impetuosity  with  which  the  writer  attacks  the  evil 
before  him  are  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  St.  Peter's 
character.     (Comp.  Notes  on  Jude  throughout.) 

Fibst  Prediction:  False  teachers  shall  have  great 
success  and  certain  ruin  (verses  1 — 10). 

(!)  But  there  were  false  prophets  also.— 
To  bring  out  the  contrast  between  true  and  false  pro- 
phets more  strongly,  the  clause  that  in  meaning  is 
secondary  has  been  made  primary  in  form.  The  mean- 
ing is,  "  There  shall  be  false  teachers  among  you,  as 
there  were  false  prophets  among  the  Jews ;  "  the  form 
is,  "But  (in  contrast  to  the  true  prophets  just  men- 
tioned) there  were  false  prophets  as  well,  even  as,"  &c. 

Shall  be  false  teachers  among  you.— We  must 
add  "also."  With  this  view  of  Christians  as  the  anti- 
type of  the  chosen  people  comp.  1  Pet.  ii.  9.  The  word 
for  "  false  teachers  "  occurs  here  only.  It  is  probably 
analogous  to  "  false  witnesses,"  and  means  those  who 
teach  what  is  false,  rather  than  to  "false  Christs."  in 
which  case  it  would  mean  pretending  to  be  teachers 
when  they  are  not.  "  False  prophets  "  has  both  mean- 
ings— sham  prophets  and  prophesying  lies.  Justin 
Martyr,  about  a.d.  145  (Trypho,  lxxxii.),  has  "Just 
as  there  were  false  prophets  contemporaneous  with  your 
holy  prophets  "  (he  is  addressing  a  Jew),  "  so  are  there 
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tMt  Coming  m  of  Heretic*. 


bring  upon  themselves  swift  destruction. 
<2^  And  many  shall  follow  their  pernicious 1 
ways ;  by  reason  of  whom  the  way  of 
truth  shall  be  evil  spoken  of.     ^  And 


I  Or,  lateivituM 
way,    m    miiik 
copies  read. 


aow  many  false  teachers  amongst  us."  Another  pos- 
sible reference  to  this  Epistle  in  Justin  is  given  below 
on  chap.  iii.  8.  As  they  occur  close  together,  they  seem 
to  render  it  probable  that  Justin  knew  our  Epistle. 
"  There  shall  be  false  teachers  among  you,  who  privily 
shall  bring  in  heresies  of  destruction,"  is  quoted  in  a 
homily  attributed,  on  doubtful  authority,  to  Hippolytus. 
(See  below,  on  chap.  iii.  3.) 

Privily  shall  bring  in.— Comp.  Jude,  verse  4, 
and  Gal.  ii.  4;  and  see  Notes  in  both  places.  Comp. 
also  the  Shepherd  of  Hernias,  Sim.  VIII.  vi.  5. 

Damnable  heresies.— Rather,  parties  (full)  of 
destruction  (Phil.  i.  28),  "whose  end  is  destruction" 
(Phil.  iii.  19).  Wiclif  and  Rheims  have  "sects  of  per- 
dition." "  Damnable  heresies  "  comes  from  Geneva — 
altogether  a  change  for  the  worse.  The  Greek  word 
hairesis  is  sometimes  translated  "  sect "  in  our  version 
(Acts  v.  17 ;  xv.  5 ;  xxiv.  5),  sometimes  "  heresy  "  (Acts 
xxiv.  14;  1  Cor.  xi.  19;  Gal.  v.  20).  Neither  word 
gives  quite  the  true  meaning  of  the  term  in  the  New 
Testament,  where  it  points  rather  to  divisions  than 
doctrines,  and  always  to  parties  inside  the  Church,  not 
to  sects  that  have  separated  from  it.  The  Greek  word 
for  "destruction"  occurs  six  times  in  this  short  Epistle, 
according  to  the  inferior  texts  used  by  our  translators 
(in  the  best  texts  five  times),  and  is  rendered  by  them 
in  no  less  than  five  different  ways :  "  damnable "  and 
"  destruction  "  in  this  verse ;  "  pernicious  ways,"  verse 
2;  "damnation,"  verse  3;  "perdition,"  chap.  iii.  7; 
"  destruction,"  chap.  iii.  16. 

Even  denying  the  Lord  that  bought  them. 
— Better,  denying  even  the  Master  that  bought  them. 
(See  Note  on  Jude,  verse  4.)  The  phrase  is  remarkable  as 
coming  from  one  who  himself  denied  his  Master.  Would 
a  forger  have  ventured  to  make  St.  Peter  write  thus  ? 

This  text  is  conclusive  against  Calvinistic  doctrines 
of  partial  redemption ;  the  Apostle  declares  that  these 
impious  false  teachers  were  redeemed  by  Jesus  Christ. 
(Comp.  1  Pet.  i.  18.) 

And  bring  upon  themselves.— More  literally, 
bringing  upon  themselves.  The  two  participles,  "  deny- 
ing" and  "bringing,"  without  any  conjunction  to  con- 
nect them,  are  awkward,  and  show  that  the  writers 
strong  feeling  is  already  beginning  to  ruffle  the  smooth- 
ness of  his  language. 

Swift  destruction— i.e.,  coming  suddenly  and  un- 
expectedly, so  as  to  preclude  escape;  not  necessarily 
coming  soon.  (See  first  Note  on  chap.  i.  14.)  Tho 
reference,  probably,  is  to  Christ's  sudden  return  to 
judgment  (chap.  iii.  10),  scoffing  at  which  was  one  of 
the  ways  in  which  they  "  denied  their  Master.'  Bjr 
their  lives  they  denied  that  He  had  "bought  them. 
He  had  bought  them  for  His  service,  and  they  served 
heir  own  lusts. 

(2)  Many  shaU  foUow  their  pernicious  ways. 
— "  Pernicious  ways  "  is  a  translation  of  the  plural  of 
the  word  just  rendered  "destruction."  (See  fourth 
Note  on  verse  1.)  But  here  the  reading  is  undoubtedly 
wrong.  The  margin  has  the  right  reading— lascivious 
ways  (or  better,  wanton  ways)— being  the  plural  of  tne 
word  translated  "  wantonness  "  in  verse  18.  Wiclif  nas 
"  lecheries ; "  Rheims  "  riotousnesses." 
The  connexion  between  false  doctrine  and  licenUous- 


through  covetousness  shall  they  with 

feigned   words    make    wM»w»lmndjw  of 

i  you:  whose  fadgmonl  now  of  a  long 

time  Bngereth  not,  and  their  damnation 


ness  was  often  real,  and  is  mi  it 

Mormonism.     Hut  it  wu  often 

without  foundation,    Impui 

to  bring  against    those  of  a  different  mil,  whether 

between  heathen   and  Christian  or  twin—    iHlmuul 

divisions  of  Christians. 

By  reason  of  whom.— The  many  who  are  lad 
astray  are  meant,  rather  than  the  original  seducers. 
(Comp.  Rom.  ii.  J.i. 

The  way  of  truth.— <See  Note  00  Arts  b.  2.) 
"  The  way  of  truth  "  occurs  in  Clement  of  Alexandria 
(Cohort,  ad  Gentes,  x.),  tin*  only  near  anproarh  It  »ny 
thing  in  2  Peter  in  all  the  writings  of  his  that  nave 
come  down  to  us.  This  is  strong  eridenee  that  he 
did  not  know  the  Epistle,  especially  as  referemiea  are 
frequent  to  1  Peter,  which  is  sometime*  quoted  tin*  1 
"  Peter  in  his  Epistle  says  "  (Strom.  IV    \ 

Shall  be  evil  spoken  of.  Hy  the  heathen,  who 
will  judge  of  the  way  of  truth  by  the  eril  Urea  of  the 
many  who  liave  really  been  seduced  from  it,  though 
they  profess  still  to  follow  it.  In  the  homily  commonly 
called  the  Second  Epistle  of  Clement  (riit.)  there  in  a 
remarkable  amplification  of  this  statement  Oor  Bphnla 
was  probably  known  to  the  writer  of  the  homily,  who 
to  a  considerable  extent  preaches  against  similar  rrUa. 

(3)  And  through  covetousness.-  Bett. 
covetousness.  This  is  the  atmosphere  in  which  they 
live.  (See  Notes  on  verse  18  and  chap,  i 
Wiclif  and  Rheims  have  *  in."  Simon  Magna  offering 
St.  Peter  money,  which  no  doubt  he  waa  accustomed  to 
take  himself  for  his  teaching,  may  illustrate  this  (Acta 
viii.  18;  comp.  1  Tim.  vi.  .*. ;  Tit.  i.  1<-,  11  TVe» 
false  teachers,  like  the  Greek  Sophists,  taught  for 
money.  A  bombastic  mysticism,  promising  to  reveal 
secrets  about  the  unseen  world  and  the  future,  wea  a 
very  lucrative  profession  in  the  hut  daya  of  Pagaakwa. 
and  it  passed  over  to  Christianity  as  an  element  ia 
various  heresies.  (Cotap.  the  Shepherd  of 
Sim.  IX.  xix.  3.) 

Make  merchandise  of  you.— The  rwrh 
literally  to  travel.  esi>ecially  aa  a  merchant  < 
ness;  and  hence  "to  be  a  merchant 
with  an  accusative,  "to  ileal  in."  'make 
of."  (Comp.  our  commercial  phrase,  "to  trawl  hi 
such  and  such  goods.)  It  may  also  menu  atmnly  "to 
gain,"  or  "gain  over."  which  would  make  good  aone » 
here;  but  onr  version  is  perhaps  better. ^/""J 
occurs  elsewhere  only  in  Jaa.  iv.  13.  ■  With  Mmd 
words"  possibly  refers  back  to  "cunningly  derteed 
fables"  (chap.  i.  16). 

Lingereth  not.  -Literally,  u  not 
verb  of  the  adjective  in  chap.  >.  8.     Their  sentence  hoe 
long  since  been  pronounced,  ia  working,  and  ■•»«•• 
time  will  strike  them.    We  have  a  similar  thought  in 
1  Pet.  iv.  17.  _ 

Their    damnation    slumbereth    not.    net 
their  destruction.   (See  fourth  Note  on  reran  1. 
and  Rheims  have  "  perdition."  J^~~?"37*J 
in  the  judgment  P™onn^^f  "^Si! 
its  way  to  overtake  them.    The  word  for    slumoemu 
occurs  in  Matt.  xxv.  5  only.  ,  , A 

We  now  pass  on  to  see  bow  it 


we  now  pwuu  wow  «"•■ 
•of  a  longtime"  has  been  working.    It  was  pnmouneeS 
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Sodom  and  Gomorrfuc. 


slumbereth  not.  W  For  if  God  spared 
Cha  "  4—10  n0^  ^e  anSe^s  *nat  sinned, 
Their     certain  but     cast    them     down     to 

rain.  hell,    and    delivered    them 

into  chains  of  darkness,  to  be  reserved 
unto  judgment ;  <5)  and  spared  not  the 
old  world,  but  saved  Noah  the  eighth 
person,    a    preacher    of    righteousness, 


bringing  in  the  flood  upon  the  world 
of  the  ungodly;  <6>  and  turning  the 
cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha  into 
ashes  condemned  them  with  an  over- 
throw, making  them  an  ensample  unto 
those  that  after  should  live  ungodly; 
<7)  and  delivered  just  Lot,  vexed  with 
the  filthy  conversation  of  the  wicked: 


against    all   sinners,  such  as  they  are,  from  the  first 
beginning  of  the  world. 

(4—8)  Three  instances  of  divine  vengeance,  proving 
that  great  wickedness  never  goes  unpunished. 

(*)  For  if  God. — The  sentence  has  no  proper 
conclusion.  The  third  instance  of  God's  vengeance  is 
so  prolonged  by  the  addition  respecting  Lot,  that  the 
apodosis  is  wanting,  the  writer  in  his  eagerness  having 
lost  the  thread  of  the  construction.  The  three  instances 
here  are  in  chronological  order  (wanton  angels,  Flood, 
Sodom  and  Gomorrha),  while  those  in  Jude  are  not 
(unbelievers  in  the  wilderness,  impure  angels,  Sodom 
and  Gomorrha).  Both  arrangements  are  natural — this 
as  being  chronological,  that  of  St.  Jude  for  reasons 
stated  in  the  Notes  there.     (See  on  verse  5.) 

The  angels  that  sinned. — Better,  the  angels  for 
their  sin :  it  gives  the  reason  why  they  were  not  spared, 
and  points  to  some  definite  sin.  What  sin  is  meant  ? 
Not  that  which  preceded  the  history  of  the  human 
race,  commonly  called  the  fall  of  the  angels — of  that 
there  is  no  record  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and,  moreover, 
it  affords  no  close  analogy  to  the  conduct  of  the  false 
teachers.  St.  Jude  is  somewhat  more  explicit  (Jude, 
verse  6) ;  he  says  it  was  for  not  keeping  their  own 
dignity — for  deserting  their  proper  home ;  and  the 
reference,  both  there  and  here,  is  either  to  a  common 
interpretation  of  Gen.  vi.  2  (that  by  "  the  sons  of  God  " 
are  meant  "  angels  "),  or,  more  probably,  to  distinct  and 
frequent  statements  in  the  Book  of  Enoch,  that  certain 
angels  sinned  by  having  intercourse  with  women — e.g., 
chaps,  vii.  1,  2 ;  cv.  13  (Lawrence's  translation).  Not 
improbably  these  false  teachers  made  use  of  this  book, 
and  possibly  of  these  passages,  in  their  corrupt  teaching. 
Hence  St.  Peter  uses  it  as  an  argumentum  ad  hominem 
against  them,  and  St.  Jude,  recognising  the  allusion, 
adopts  it  and  makes  it  more  plain;  or  both  writers, 
knowing  the  Booh  of  Enoch  well,  and  calculating  on 
their  readers  knowing  it  also,  used  it  to  illustrate  their 
arguments  and  exhortations,  just  as  St.  Paul  uses  the 
Jewish  belief  of  the  rock  following  the  Israefites. 
(See  Note  on  1  Cor.  x.  4.) 

Cast  them  down  to  hell.— The  Greek  word 
occurs  nowhere  else,  but  its  meaning  is  plain — to  cast 
down  to  Tartarus ;  and  though  "  Tartarus  "  occurs 
neither  in  the  Old  nor  in  the  New  Testament,  it  probably 
is  the  same  as  Gehenna.     (See  Note  on  Matt.  v.  22.) 

Into  chains  of  darkness.— Critical  reasons  seem 
to  require  us  to  substitute  dens,  or  caves,  for  "  chains." 
The  Greek  words  for  "  chains  "  and  for  "  caves  "  here 
are  almost  exactly  alike ;  and  "  caves  "  may  have  been 
altered  into  "chains"  in  order  to  bring  this  passage 
into  closer  harmony  with  Jude,  verse  6,  although  the 
word  used  by  St.  Jude  for  "  chains  "  is  different.  (See 
Note  there.)  If  "chains  of  darkness"  be  retained, 
«omp.  Wisd.  xvii.  17.  There  still  remains  the  doubt 
whether  "into  chains  of  darkness"  should  go  with 
"  delivered "  or  with  "  cast  down  into  hell."  The  former 
arrangement  seems  the  better. 


(5)  And  spared  not  the  old  world. — The  fact 
that  the  Flood  is  taken  as  the  second  instance  of  divine 
vengeance  gives  us  no  clue  as  to  the  source  of  the  first 
instance.  In  the  Book  of  Enoch  the  Flood  follows 
closely  upon  the  sin  of  the  angels,  as  in  Gen.  vi.  upon 
that  of  the  sons  of  God,  so  that  in  either  case  the  first 
instance  would  naturally  suggest  the  second. 

Noah  the  eighth  person.— According  to  a  com- 
mon Greek  idiom,  this  means  Noah  and  seven  others ; 
and  the  point  of  it  is  that  the  punishment  must  have 
been  signal  indeed  if  only  eight  persons  out  of  a  whole 
world  escaped.  The  coincidence  with  1  Pet.  iii.  20 
must  not  pass  unobserved,  especially  as  there  the  men- 
tion of  "  spirits  in  prison "  immediately  precedes,  just 
as  [here,  the  angels  in  "  caves  of  darkness."  The  sug- 
gestion that  eight  is  here  a  mystical  number  (the  sabba- 
tical seven  and  one  over)  is  quite  gratuitous;  as  also 
that  "  eighth "  may  mean  eighth  from  Enos,  which 
would  be  utterly  pointless,  there  being  neither  mention 
of  Enos  nor  the  faintest  allusion  to  him.  (Comp. 
Clement  I.  vii.  6  ;  ix.  4;  and  see  Note  on  verse  9.) 

Bringing  in  the  flood  upon  the  world. — "  In  " 
should  be  omitted.  The  phrase  is  exactly  parallel  to 
"  bring  upon  themselves  swift  destruction  "  in  verse  1. 
The  word  for  "  bring  "  is  the  same  in  both  cases. 

(6)  And  turning  .  .  .  . — The  construction 
still  depends  upon  the  "  if  "  in  verse  4.  (See  Note  on 
Jude,  verse  7.) 

Condemned  them  with  an  overthrow.— Or, 
perhaps,  to  an  overthrow,  like  "condemn  to  death" 
in  Matt.  xx.  18.  The  very  word  here  used  for  "  over- 
throw " — catastrophe — is  used  by  the  LXX.  of  the  over- 
throw of  these  cities  (Gen.  xix.  29);  in  the  New 
Testament  it  occurs  in  2  Tim.  ii.  4  only. 

An  ensample  unto  those. — Literally,  an  en- 
sample  of  those — i.e.,  of  the  punishment  which  such 
sinners  must  expect.  (Comp.  "Are  set  forth  for  an 
example,"  Jude,  verse  7.) 

(?)  And  delivered  just  Lot. — Better,  righteous 
Lot;  it  is  the  same  adjective  as  occurs  twice  in  the 
next  verse.  These  repetitions  of  the  same  word,  of 
which  there  are  several  examples  in  this  Epistle  ("  de- 
struction "  thrice,  chap.  ii.  1 — 3 ;  various  repetitions, 
chap.  iii.  10 — 12 ;  "  look  for  "  thrice,  chap.  iii.  12 — 14, 
&c),  and  which  have  been  stigmatised  as  showing 
poverty  of  language,  are  perfectly  natural  in  St.  Peter, 
and  not  like  the  laboured  efforts  of  a  writer  endeavour- 
ing to  personate  him.  A  person  writing  under  strong 
emotion  does  not  stop  to  pick  his  words;  he  uses  the 
same  word  over  and  over  again  if  it  expresses  what  he 
means  and  no  other  word  at  once  occurs  to  him.  This 
is  still  more  likely  to  be  the  case  when  a  person  is 
writing  in  a  foreign  language.  The  fact  that  such  re- 
petitions are  frequent  in  the  Second  Epistle,  but  not  in 
the  First,  is  not  only  fully  explained  by  the  circum- 
stances, but,  as  being  so  entirely  in  harmony  with 
them,  may  be  regarded  as  a  mark  of  genuineness. 
"  Delivered  righteous  Lot."  Here,  as  in  the  case  of 
i  the   Flood   (verse  5),  the  destruction   of   the  guilt) 
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<8>  (for  that  righteous  man  dwelling 
among  them,  in  seeing  and  hearing, 
vexed  his  righteous  soul  from  day  to 
day  with  their  unlawful  deeds ;)  W  the 
Lord  knoweth  how  to  deliver  the  godly 
out  of  temptations,  and  to  reserve  the 
unjust  unto  the  day  of  judgment  to  be 


1  Or,  dominion, 
a  J  Milt- m. 


punished:  ■'••■  but  ,m  thatwalk 

after  the  flesh  in  th 

uii.-luanneM,  and    despise  SS'iu?~Ji 
government.1       Presume-  earipcianof  the 
tuous-are  they,  w! twill. -.1.  uu* *■"»■» 
they  ;n.'  ,  Kj8jc  ev j]  of  aignj. 

ties.    Wi  Whereas  angels,  which   are 


suggests  the  preservation  of  the  innocent.  Is  it 
fanciful  to  think  that  these  lights  in  a  dark  picture 
are  characteristic  of  one  who  had  himself  "  denied  the 
Master  who  bought  him,"  and  yet  had  been  pre- 
served like  Noah  and  rescued  like  Lot  ?  This  brighter 
side  is  wanting  in  Jude,  so  that  in  the  strictly  his- 
torical illustrations  this  Epistle  is  more  full  than  the 
other  (see  Note  on  verse  15) ;  it  is  where  apocryphal 
books  seem  to  be  alluded  to  that  St.  Jude  has  more 
detail. 

The  filthy  conversation.— Literally,  behaviour 
in  wantonness  (comp.  verses  2  and  18) — i.e.,  licentious 
mode  of  life.  The  word  for  "  conversation,"  or  "  be- 
haviour," is  a  favourite  one  with  St.  Peter — six  times 
in  the  First  Epistle,  twice  in  this  (chap.  iii.  11);  else- 
where in  the  New  Testament  only  five  times. 

Of  the  wicked. — Literally,  of  the  lawless — a  word 
peculiar  to  this  Epistle ;  we  have  it  again  in  chap.  iii. 
17.  The  word  translated  "  abominable  "  in  1  Pet.  iv.  3 
is  closely  allied  to  it. 

The  judgment  on  Sodom  and  Gomorrha  forms  a 
fitting  complement  to  that  of  the  Flood  as  an  instance 
of  God's  vengeance,  a  judgment  by  fire  being  regarded 
as  more  awful  than  a  judgment  by  flood,  as  is  more 
distinctly  shown  in  chap.  iii.  6,  7,  where  the  total 
destruction  of  the  world  by  fire  is  contrasted  with  the 
transformation  of  it  wrought  by  the  Flood. 

(8)  For  that  righteous  man.— This  epithet,  here 
thrice  given  to  Lot,  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  at  variance 
with  his  willingness  to  remain,  for  the  sake  of 
worldly  advantages,  in  the  midst  of  such  wickedness. 
But  "  righteous "  is  a  relative  term ;  and  in  this 
case  we  must  look  at  Lot  both  in  comparison  with 
the  defective  morality  of  the  age  and  also  witli  the 
licentiousness  of  those  with  whom  he  is  here  contrasted. 
Moreover,  in  the  midst  of  this  corruption  he  preserves 
some  of  the  brighter  features  of  his  purer  nomad  life, 
especially  that  "  chivalrous  hospitality "  (Gen.  xix. 
2,  3,  8)  to  which  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  seems  to  point  as  a  model :  "  Be  not  forgetful 
to  entertain  strangers,  for  thereby  some  have  enter- 
tained angels  unawares  "  (chap.  xiii.  2).  Add  to  this 
the  fact  of  God's  rescuing  him  and  his  family,  especially 
in  connexion  with  the  declaration  that  ten  u  righteous 
people  would  have  saved  the  whole  city  (Gen.  xviii.  32), 
and  his  ready  belief  and  obedience  when  told  to  leave 
all,  and  also  the  fact  that  Zoar  was  saved  at  his  inter- 
session  (chap.  xix.  21),  and  we  must  then  admit  that 
the  epithet  "  righteous "  as  applied  to  Lot  is  by  no 
means  without  warrant. 

(9)  The  Lord  knoweth.— This  is  the  main  sen- 
tence to  which  the  various  conditional  clauses  beginning 
verse  4  (see  Note  there)  have  been  leading.  But  the 
construction  is  disjointed,  owing  to  the  eagerness  of 
the  writer,  and  the  main  clause  does  not  fit  on  to  the 
introductory  clauses  very  smoothly.  Even  the  main 
clause  itself  is  interrupted  by  the  insertion  of  "to 
deliver  the  godly  out  of  temptations."  ^What  the 
writer  specially  wishes  to  prove  is  that  "the  Lord 
knoweth  how  to  reserve  the  ungodly  unto  the  day  of 


by   the 


judgment    under   punishment."    as  is 
"for"  connecting  v«  ,  verse  & 

To    be    punished.- rUth.-r.  6*i«o  jmmmJU*.  or 
under  piunshni.nt.    They  an?  already  auflVr 
ment  while  waiting  for  their  final  doom.    The  error hi 
our  version   is  parallel  to  that    in    asSl 
"  such  as  should  be  saved  "  stand*  inatesd  of  * 
who  were  being  saved."    The  participle  is 
future. 

The  same  double   moral — that  God  will 
righteous  and  punish  the  ungodly — is  drawn 
same  historical  instance  I >y  Clement  of  Rome  ( 
to  the  Corinthians,  xi.) :  "For  his  hospitality  ai 
liness  Lot  was  saved  from  Sodom,  when  all  the 
round  was  judged  by  fire  and  brimstone;  the 
having  thus  foreshown  that  He  foraaketh  not  I " 
set  their  hope  on  Him,  but  appointeth  nnto[ 
and  torment  them  who  swerve  aside.1'    A.  pr— ihli    bnt 
not  a  certain,  reference  to  our   Epistle.     (8c- 
below  on  chap.  iii.  4.) 

do)  Them  that  walk  after  tho  flesh.-  Lew  de- 
finite  than  Jude,  verse  7.  Here  there  is  nothing  shont 
going  away  or  astray,  nor  about  the  flesh  being 
"other"  than  is  allowed.  This  in  natural;  Jnde'a  re- 
mark  applying  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  o4  the 
plain  in  particular,  this  to  sensual  persons  generally 

In  the  lust  of  uncleanness.— Better,  m  fas  1st 
of  pollution — i.e.,  the  lust  that  onuses  puliation.  The 
exact  word  occurs  nowhere  else ;  the  ant  word,  si 
but  the  termination,  occurs  in  Terse  20,  i 
else. 

Despise  government, 
minion,"  Jude,  verse  8.)  Our  version  is 
verse.  The  word  translated  "  government "  mm*  hb 
"  dominion  "  in  Jude  is  one  and  the  asms  in  the  Greek : 
whereas  the  words  translated  in  both  place*  "despise" 
are  different. 

Presumptuous  are  they.— A  fresh  verse  shonid 
begin  here ;  the  construction  is  entirely  changed,  and  a 
fresh   start  made.     From  "the  unjust' 
ment "  the  reference  is  to  ungodly  and  i 
in  general ;   here   we  return  to  the  false  tench 
particular.     Audacious   would    be    more    literal  than 
"presumptuous."    The  word  is  found  hare  only.    On 
the  change  to  the  present  tense,  sea  JeJroeWine,  L. 

c  *y. 

Speak  evil  of  dignities—  Tbe  exact  meaning  of 
"dignities."  or  "gisffJss,"  >s  not  rlesr.  cither  here  ST 
in  Jude,  verse  8.  The  eontmd  in  U.th  places  «"■»*• 
show  that  spiritual  powers  alone  an-  intended  .and  that 
earthly  powers,  whether  civil  or  ee«  leaiastieaJLere  MS 
included,  much  leas  exclusively  indicated.  "*•»■* 
struetion  hen-  res.-ml.lea  that  in  '»»P-  V»jJ  •' vi 
tremble  in  (or,  whiU)  speaking  evil  of  dignities,  like 
"ye  do  well  in  taking  heed.'7  These  ■«  dearths 
existence  of,  or  irreverently  speak  lOighttagly **"'?' 
spiritual  agencies  by  means  of  which  Goo  conducts  we 
government  of  the  world. 

(U)  Whereas  angels.— Literally,  *[*'r* 
i.e.,  in  circumstances  in  which  angels.    Thai 
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Bailers  and  Presumptuous. 


greater  in  power  and  might,  bring  not 
railing  accusation  against  them l  before 
the  Lord.  (12)  But  these,  as  natural 
brute  beasts,  made  to  be  taken  and 
destroyed,  speak  evil  of  the  things  that 


1  Some  read, 
against  them- 
selves. 


I  they  understand  not ;  and  shall  utterly 
perish  in  their  own  corruption ;  <13)  and 
shall  receive  the  reward  of  unrighteous- 
ness, as  they  that  count  it  pleasure  to 
riot  in  the  day  time.     Spots   they  are 


refers  to  the  same  incident  as  Jude,  verse  9,  seems  at 
first  sight  to  tell  somewhat  in  favour  of  the  priority  of 
Jude  ;  for  then,  only  when  compared  with  Jude,  verse  9, 
does  it  become  intelligible.  The  inference  is  that  this 
is  an  abbreviation  of  Jude,  rather  than  Jude  an  ampli- 
fication of  this.  But  (1)  such  an  inference  is  at  best  only 
probable.  The  writer  of  this  Epistle  might  possibly 
count  on  his  readers  at  once  understanding  his  allusion 
to  a  tradition  that  may  have  been  well  known,  while 
St.  Jude  thought  it  best  to  point  out  the  allusion  more 
plainly.  (2)  It  is  possible  that  the  contest  alluded  to  is 
not  that  between  Satan  and  Michael  about  the  body  of 
Moses,  but  that  between  Satan  and  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  about  Joshua  the  high  priest  (Zech.  iii.  1,  2). 
(3)  It  is  also  possible  that  it  does  not  refer  to  any 
contest  with  Satan  at  all,  but  merely  to  angels  not  de- 
nouncing these  false  teachers  before  God,  but  leaving 
them  to  His  judgment.  If  either  (2)  or  (3)  is  correct, 
the  argument  for  the  priority  of  Jude  falls  to  the 
ground.  If  (1)  is  right,  then  the  argument  really 
favours  the  priority  of  2  Peter ;  for  if  the  author  of 
2  Peter  had  Jude  before  him  (and  this  is  maintained 
by  those  who  contend  for  the  priority  of  Jude),  and 
wished  to  make  use  of  St.  Jude's  illustration,  why 
should  he  so  deface  St.  Jude's  statement  of  it  as  to 
make  it  almost  unintelligible  ?  The  reason  suggested 
is  altogether  inadequate— that  reverential  feelings  made 
him  wish  to  avoid  mentioning  Michael's  name — a  name 
that  every  Jew  was  perfectly  familiar  with  in  the  Book 
of  Daniel. 

Greater  in  power  and  might.— This  is  taken 
in  two  ways — either  "greater  than  these  audacious, 
self-willed  men,"  which  is  the  simpler  and  more 
nataral  explanation ;  or  "  greater  than  other  angels," 
as  if  it  were  a  periphrasis  for  "  archangels,"  which  is 
rather  awkward  language.  But  either  explanation 
makes  good  sense. 

Railing  accusation  against  them.— Literally, 
a  railing  judgment.  Wiclif  has  "  doom,"  all  the  rest 
"  judgment " ;  both  superior  to  "  accusation."  "  Against 
them,"  if  the  reference  is  either  to  the  contest  about 
the  body  of  Moses  or  to  Zech.  iii.  1,  2,  must  mean 
against  "  dignities,"  and  "  dignities  "  must  here  mean 
fallen  angels,  who  are  considered  still  to  be  worthy  of 
reverence  on  account  of  their  original  glory  and  inde- 
fectible spiritual  nature.  The  position  is,  therefore, 
that  what  angels  do  not  venture  to  say  of  devils,  this, 
and  worse  than  this,  these  audacious  men  dare  to  say  of 
angels  and  other  unseen  powers.  But  "  against  them  " 
may  possibly  mean  "  against  the  false  teachers,"  i.e., 
they  speak  evil  of  angels,  yet  the  angels  bring  no  de- 
nunciation against  them,  but  leave  all  judgment  to 
God  (Deut.  xxxii.  35,  36;  Rom.  xii.  19;  Heb.  x.  30). 
This  explanation  avoids  the  awkwardness  of  making 
"  dignities  "  in  verse  10  mean  unseen  powers  generally, 
and  chiefly  good  ones;  while  "against  dignities"  in 
this  verse  has  to  mean  against  evil  powers  only. 

(U)  But  these,  as  natural  brute  beasts.— Omit 
'natural."  This  verse  appears  to  tell  strongly  in 
favour  of  tho  priority  of  our  Epistle.  The  literary 
form  of  Jude.  verse  10,  is  so  very  superior ;  the  anti- 
thesis ( quite  wanting  here)  between  abusing  what 
they  cannot    know  and   misusing  what  they  cannot 


help  knowing  is  so  telling,  and  would  be  so  easily 
remembered,  that  it  is  improbable  that  a  writer  who 
was  willing  to  adopt  so  much  would  not  have 
adopted  in  this  respect  also ;  and  whichever  writer  is 
second,  it  is  evident  that  he  was  willing  to  adopt  his 
predecessor's  material  almost  to  any  extent.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  a  writer  who 
knew  this  verse  improving  upon  it  by  writing  Jude, 
verse  10.  The  verses,  similar  as  they  are  in  much  of 
their  wording,  are  very  different  in  their  general  drift. 
Jude,  verse  10,  is  simply  an  epigrammatic  description 
of  these  ungodly  men ;  this  verse  is  a  denunciation  of 
final  ruin  against  them. 

Made  to  be  taken  and  destroyed.— Literally, 
born  naturally  for  capture  and  destruction.  "  Natural " 
comes  in  better  here  as  a  kind  of  adverb  than  as  an  ad- 
ditional epithet  to  beasts.  The  force  of  it  is  that  these 
animals  cannot  help  themselves — it  is  their  nature  to 
rush  after  what  will  prove  their  ruin;  but  the  false 
teachers  voluntarily  seek  their  own  destruction  against 
nature.  This  verse  contains  one  of  the  repetitions 
noticed  above  (see  on  verse  7)  as  characteristic  of  this 
Epistle.  The  word  for  "  destruction  "  and  "  corruption  " 
is  one  and  the  same  in  the  Greek,  the  destroying  being 
literal  in  the  first  case,  moral  in  the  second.  Moreover, 
the  word  for  "  perish  "  is  from  the  same  root.  "  Like 
brutes  born  for  capture  and  destruction,  these  men 
shall  be  destroyed  in  their  destruction."  But  such  a 
translation  would  be  misleading  in  English. 

Shall  utterly  perish.  —  A  reading  of  higher 
authority  gives  us,  shall  even  perish. 

In  their  own  corruption. — "Own"  may  be 
omitted.  Their  present  evil  life  anticipates  and  con- 
tains within  itself  the  elements  of  their  final  destruc- 
tion. Thus  they  "bring  it  upon  themselves"  (verse  1). 
The  right  division  of  the  sentences  here  cannot  be 
decided  with  certainty ;  the  Apostle  hurries  on,  in  the 
full  flood  of  his  denunciation,  without  paying  much 
attention  to  the  precise  form  of  his  language.  On  the 
whole,  it  seems  best  to  place  only  a  comma  at  the  end 
of  verse  12,  with  a  full  stop  or  colon  at  "  unrighteous- 
ness," and  to  make  what  follows  part  of  the  long 
sentence,  of  which  the  main  verb  is  "  are  gone  astray  " 
in  verse  15. 

(13>  And  shall  receive.— Literally,  about  to  re- 
ceive (as  they  are).  (Oomp.  1  Pet.  i.  9 ;  v.  4 ;  see  also 
Epistle  of  Barnabas,  iv.  12.) 

As  they  that  count. — We  must  begin  a  fresh 
sentence,  and  somewhat  modify  the  translation.  "  To 
riot "  is  too  strong ;  the  word  means  "  delicate  fare, 
dainty  living,  luxury,"  and  if  the  exact  meaning  be 
retained,  this  will  necessitate  a  change  of  "  in  the  day 
time."  For  though  "  rioting  in  the  day  time  "  makes 
good  sense — revelry  even  among  professed  pleasure- 
seekers  being  usually  confined  to  the  night  (1  Thess. 
v.  7) — "  dainty  fare  in  the  day  time  "  does  not  seem  to 
have  much  point.  The  meaning  is,  perhaps,  "  for  the 
day,"  without  thought  for  the  morrow,  counting  luxury 
for  the  moment  a  pleasure — the  doctrine  of  the  Cyre- 
naics  and  the  instinct  of  "  brute  beasts."  In  the 
Shepherd  of  Hernias  (Sim.  VI.  iv.  4)  there  is  a  passage 
which  may  possibly  be  an  echo  of  this  :  "  The  time  of 
!  luxury  and  deceit  is  one  hour,  but  the  hours  of  tomient 
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and  blemishes,  sporting  themselves 
with  their  own  deceivings  while  they 
feast  with  you;  <14)  having  eyes  full  of 
adultery,1  and  that  cannot  cease  from 
sin ;  beguiling  unstable  souls  :  an  heart 
they    have     exercised    with    covetous 

Eractices;    cursed   children:   (15>    which 
ave  forsaken  the  right  way,  and  are 


1  Gr.    an    adultt- 
rtu. 


gone  astray,  following  the  war  of 
Balaam  the  mm  of  Boaor,  who  loved  tho 
wages  of  unrighteousness ;  «•>  but  waa 
rebuked  for  his  iniquity  :  th»-  dumb  aaa 
speaking  with   in 

maduesa  of  the  proph  These  an? 

wells  without  waJ  nda  that   arw 

carried  with  a  tempest;  to  whom  the 


have  the  power  of  thirty  days ;  if,  then,  a  man  luxuriates 
for  one  day,"  &c.  &c.  (See  below  on  verses  15,  20 ; 
ehap.  iii.  5.) 

Sporting  themselves.— The  word  is  a  compound 
of  the  one  just  translated  "luxury";  hence  luxuriating. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  the  words  for  "  spots  and 
blemishes  "  exactly  correspond  to  the  words  translated 
"  without  blemish  and  without  spot "  in  1  Pet.  i.  19. 
(See  below  on  chap.  iii.  14.) 

With  their  own  deceivings.— Better,  in  their 
deceits,  if  this  is  the  right  reading.  But  both  here  and 
in  Jude,  verse  12,  the  reading  is  uncertain,  authorities 
being  divided  between  agapai,  "  love-feasts,"  and 
apatai,  "deceits."  In  Jude  the  balance  on  purely 
critical  grounds  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  "  love-feasts ;" 
here  (though  much  less  decidedly)  in  favour  of  "  de- 
ceits." In  Jude  the  context  confirms  the  reading 
*'  love-feasts ; "  here  the  context  is  neutral,  or  slightly 
inclines  to  "  love-feasts,"  to  which  "  while  they  feast 
with  you"  must  in  any  case  refer.  But  if  "love- 
feasts  "  be  right  in  Jude  (and  this  is  so  probable  that 
wo  may  almost  assume  it),  this  in  itself  is  strong  sup- 
port to  the  same  reading  here.  Whichever  writer  is 
prior,  so  strange  a  change  from  "  deceits  "  to  "  love- 
feasts"  would  hardly  have  been  made  deliberately; 
whereas,  in  copying  mechanically,  the  interchange 
might  easily  be  made,  the  words  being  so  similar.  The 
change  from  "spots  "to  "  rocks,"  if  such  a  change  has 
been  deliberately  made  by  either  writer(see  on  Jude,  verse 
12),  would  not  be  parallel  to  a  change  between  "deceits" 
and  "  love-feasts."  The  one  is  a  mere  variation  of  the 
metaphor,  the  other  an  alteration  of  the  meaning.  In 
2  Thess.  ii.  10  there  is  possibly  an  intentional  play 
upon  the  similarity  of  these  two  words. 

<14)  Of  adultery.— Literally,  of  an  adulteress.  This 
verse  has  no  counterpart  in  Jude. 

That  cannot  cease  from  sin.— Literally,  that 
cannot  be  made  to  cease  from  sin.  (Comp.  attentively 
1  Pet.  iv.  1.)  It  was  precisely  because  these  men  refused 
to  "  suffer  in  the  flesh,"  but,  on  the  contrary,  gave  the 
flesh  all  possible  licence  on  principle,  that  they  could 
not  "  cease  fro;n  sin." 

Beguiling.— Strictly,  enticing  with  bait.  We  have 
the  same  word  in  verse  18,  James  i.  14,  and  nowhere 
else.  If  "  deceits  "  be  the  right  reading  in  verse  13, 
this  clause  throws  some  light  on  it.  In  any  case,  the 
metaphor  from  fishing,  twice  in  this  Epistle  and  only 
once  elsewhere,  may  point  to  a  fisherman  of  Galilee. 
(Comp.  Matt.  xvii.  27.) 

"With  covetous  practices.— Better,  in  covetous- 
ness.  The  word  is  singular,  as  in  verse  3,  according  to 
all  the  best  MSS.  and  versions. 

Cursed  children.— Rather,  children  of  maledic^ 
tion.     So  Rheims;    Wiclif  has  "sones  of  cursyngo. 
They    are    devoted    to    execration ;    malediction    has 
adopted  them  as  its  own.     (Comp.  "son  of  perdition, 
John  xvii.  12  ;   2  Thess.  ii.  3.)  M 

(15)  The  right  way.-(Comp.  Acts  xm.  10.)  Lithe 
Shepherd  of  Hennas  (I.  Vis.  III.  vn.l)  we  have 


l.a. 


•pokes  of  ss 


'Who 


have  believed  indeed,  but  through  their  _ 
forsttkm   tlnir   I 
13,  20;  chap.  iii.  5.) 

Are  gone  astray- The  nsJi  r.rb  of  this  hag 
sentence.     Here  parallels  with  Judo  begin  aga 
the  historical  incident  of  Balaam,  as  in  thv 
and  Gomorrha,  our  Epistle  if.  BMMt  detailed  than  Jud* 
(see  on  verse  7).    Tho  past  tense*  in  ifck  \<-n*  i 
in  harmony  with  tho  view  thnt  this  sbspfc  I 
prediction.  (Comp.  Gen.  xlix.  !'  The 

foretold  with  such  conhdence  as  to  be 
already  past  is  a  common  form  for  prophecy  to 

Balaam  the  son  of  Bosor.— Boaor  seems  to  be  a 
dialectical  variation  from  Beor,  arising  out  of  rrmHsr 
Aramaic  pronunciation — a  slight  indication  that  the 
writer  was  a  Jew  of  Palestine.  Tho  resemblaoea 
between  these  false  teachern  and  Balaam  roneietod  ia 
their  running  counter  to  God's  will  for  their  owa  profit, 
and  in  prostituting  tht-ir  office  to  an  infamous  pnrpoas. 
which  brought  ruin  on  the  community.  He.  like  they, 
had  "  enticed  unstable  souls,"  and  had  "  a  heart  exer- 
cised in  covetousness."  A  comparison  of  tab  passage 
with  Rev.  ii.  14, 15,  gives  countenance  to  the  view  thai 
among  the  false  teachers  thus  stigmatised  th»- 
laitans  may  be  included.  In  Judo.  Terse  11.  tbeee 
ungodly  men  are  compared  not  only  to  Balaam,  but  also 
to  Cain  and  Korah.  It  seems  more  likely  that  St.  Jade 
should  add  these  two  very  opprobrious  comparisons  than 
that  the  vehement  writer  of  this  Epistle  should  reject 
material  so  suitable  to  hia  invective.  If  so.  we  bare 
here  another  argument  for  the  priority  of  onr  Epistle. 
(See  on  verse  12.) 

(16)  But  was  rebuked  for  his  iniquity.- lite- 
rally, But  had  a  conviction  of  his  own  iransgrmsiom 
i.e.,  was  convicted  of  it,  or  rebuked  for  it.  His  trans- 
gression was  that,  although  as  a  prophet  he  knew  the 
blessedness  of  Israel,  and  although  God  safe  ai»  leaTe 
to  go  only  on  condition  of  his  blessing  Israel,  he  went 
still  cherishing  a  hope  of  being  able  to  cone,  and  eo 
winning  Balak's  promised  reward. 

The  dumb  ass.— Literally,  a  death  beast  of  tardea. 
The  same  word  is  rendered  "  aes  "  in  Matt,  xii  .'».  in  tho 
phrase  "foal  of  an  aw."  In  Palestine  the  aaa  waa 
the  most  common  beast  of  burden,  horses  being  ****>_*> 
that  in  most  cases  "beast  of  burden'*  would  necessarily 

mean "  ass."  .  ,      ... 

Forbad  the  madness.  — Strictly.  Aiaderaa  tae 
madness ;  and  thus  tbo  trivial  discrepancy  which  sosne 
would  urge  as  existing  between  this  passage  snd Asm 
xxii.  disappears.  It  has  been  objected  thatnoT taw  aaa 
but  the  angel  forbad  Balaam  from  P™«wwtng.  w» 
it  was  the  ass  which  hindered  the  infatuation irf ^eleesn 
from  hurrying  him  to  his  <™  *«l,,*!^(*^a£ 
33).  The  word  for  "  madness"  »  P*?^  ~"?£ 
the  sake  of  alliteration  with  "  prophet  — prapSMW 
paraphronian.  It  is  a  very  rare  formation, 
coined  by  tho  writer  himself. 

(17)  These  are  wells.— Or,  svnnas;  same 
John  iv.  6.     These  men  are  like  dned-up  watentg. 
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The  Miserable  Bondage 


II.   PETER,   II. 


of  the  Wicked. 


mist  of  darkness  is  reserved  for  ever. 
(is)  ;por  -when  they  speak  great  swelling 
words  of  vanity,  they  allure  through  the 
lusts  of  the  flesh,  through  much  wanton- 
ness, those  that  were  clean  l  escaped 
from  them  who  live  in  error.  <19)  While 
they  promise  them  liberty,  they  them- 


1  Or,  for  alittle,  or, 
a  while,  as  some 
read. 


selves  are  the  servants  of  corruption : 
for  of  whom  a  man  is  overcome,  of  the 
same  is  he  brought  in  bondage.  <2°)  For 
if  after  they  have  escaped  the  pollutions 
of  the  world  through  the  knowledge  of 
the  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  they 
are  again  entangled  therein,  and  over- 


places  in  the  desert,  which  entice  and  mock  the  thirsty 
traveller;  perhaps  leading  him  into  danger  also  by  draw- 
ing him  from  places  where  there  is  water.  (Comp.  Jer. 
ii.  13 ;  xiv.  3.)  The  parallel  passage,  Jnde,  verses  12, 13, 
is  much  more  full  than  the  one  before  us,  and  is  more 
like  an  amplification  of  this  than  this  a  condensation 
of  that — e.g.,  would  a  simile  so  admirably  suitable  to 
false  guides  as  "wandering  stars"  have  been  neglected 
by  the  writer  of  our  Epistle  ?  A  Hebrew  word  which 
occurs  only  twice  in  the  Old  Testament  is  translated 
by  the  LXX.  in  the  one  place  (Gen.  ii.  6)  by  the  word 
here  used  for  "  well,"  and  in  the  other  (Job  xxxvi.  27) 
by  the  word  used  in  Jude,  verse  12,  for  "  cloud."  Thus 
the  same  Hebrew  might  have  produced  "  wells  without 
water "  here  and  "  clouds  without  water "  in  Jude. 
This  is  one  of  the  arguments  used  in  favour  of  a 
Hebrew  original  of  both  these  Epistles.  Coincidences 
of  this  kind,  which  may  easily  be  mere  accidents  of 
language,  must  be  shown  to  be  numerous  before  a  solid 
argument  can  be  based  upon  them.  Moreover,  we 
must  remember  that  the  writers  in  both  cases  were 
Jews,  writing  in  Greek,  while  thinking  probably  in 
Hebrew,  so  that  the  same  Hebrew  thought  might 
suggest  a  different  Greek  expression  in  the  two  cases. 
When  we  have  deducted  all  that  might  easily  be  ac- 
counted for  in  this  way,  and  also  all  that  is  perhaps 
purely  accidental,  from  the  not  very  numerous  instances 
of  a  similar  kind  that  have  been  collected,  we  shall  not 
find  much  on  which  to  build  the  hypothesis  of  these 
Epistles  being  translations  from  Hebrew  originals. 
(See  Introduction  to  Jude,  II.) 

Clouds  that  are  carried  with  a  tempest.— 
Better,  mists  driven  by  the  storm-wind.  Wiclif  has 
"myistis."  The  words  for  "clouds"  and  "carried 
about"  in  Jude,  verse  12,  are  quite  different,  so  that  our 
version  creates  a  false  impression  of  great  similarity. 
The  idea  is  not  very  different  from  that  of  the  "  wells 
without  water."  These  mists  promise  refreshment  to 
the  thirsty  soil  (Gen.  ii.  6),  and  are  so  flimsy  that  they 
are  blown  away  before  they  do  any  good.  So  these 
false  teachers  deceived  those  who  were  thirsting  for 
the  knowledge  and  liberty  promised  them  by  raising 
hopes  which  they  could  not  satisfy. 

To  whom  the  mist  of  darkness.— Better,  for 
whom  the  gloom  of  darkness.  (See  Note  on  Jude,  verse 
6.)  "For  ever"  is  wanting  in  authority;  the  words 
have  probably  been  inserted  from  the  parallel  passage 
in  Jude. 

(18)  Great  swelling  words  of  vanity.— Ex- 
aggeration, unreality,  boastfulness,  and  emptiness  are 
expressed  by  this  phrase.  It  carries  on  the  same  idea 
as  the  waterless  wells  and  the  driven  mists — great  pre- 
tensions and  no  results.  The  rebuke  here  is  not  unlike 
the  warning  in  1  Pet.  v.  5,  6. 

Allure.— Translated  "beguile"  in  verse  14,  where 
see  Note. 

Through  the  lusts  of  the  flesh.— Better,  in  the 
lusts  of  the  flesh  (as  in  verse  3,  and  chap.  i.  1,  2,  4,  13). 
The  preposition  "  in  "  points  to  the  sphere  in  which  the 
enticement  takes  place ;  "  through  "  should  be  reserved 


for  "  wantonness  "  (see  Note  on  verse  2),  which  is  the 
bait  used  to  entice. 

Were  clean  escaped.— Both  verb  and  adverb 
require  correction.  The  margin  indicates  the  right 
reading  for  the  adverb — "  for  a  little,"  or  better,  by  a 
little ;  scarcely.  The  verb  should  be  present,  not  past — 
those  who  are  scarcely  escaping,  viz.,  the  "  unstable 
souls "  of  verse  14.  "Wiclif  has  "  scapen  a  lit.il ; " 
Rheims  "  escape  a  litle."  The  word  translated  "  scarcely" 
occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament ;  that  trans- 
lated here  "  clean,"  and  elsewhere  "  indeed,"  or  "  cer- 
tainly," is  frequent  (Mark  xi.  32 ;  Luke  xxiii.  47 ;  xxiv. 
34,  &c.  &c).  Hence  the  change,  an  unfamiliar  word 
being,  by  a  slight  alteration,  turned  into  a  familiar  one. 
The  two  Greek  words  are  much  alike. 

(19)  Promise  them  liberty. — A  specimen  of  the 
"great  swelling  words" — loud,  high-sounding  talk 
about  liberty.  The  doctrines  of  Simon  Magus,  as  re- 
ported by  Irenseus  (I.,  chap,  xxiii.  3)  and  by  Hippolytus 
(Befut.  VI.,  chap,  xiv.),  show  us  the  kind  of  liberty  that 
such  teachers  promised — being  "  freed  from  righteous- 
ness "  to  become  "the  slaves  of  sin." 

Servants  of  corruption.— Better,  bond-servants, 
or  slaves  of  corruption.  Our  translators  have  often 
done  well  in  translating  the  Greek  word  for  "  slave  " 
by  "  servant "  (see  Note  on  chap.  i.  1),  but  here  the 
full  force  of  the  ignominious  term  should  be  given. 
Tyndale,  Cranmer,  and  Geneva  have  "  bond-servants ;  " 
Rheims  "  slaves."  (Comp.  "  bondage  of  corruption," 
Rom.  viii.  21.) 

Brought  in  bondage.— Or,  enslaved.  We  seem 
here  to  have  an  echo  of  John  viii.  34  (see  Notes  there) : 
"  Every  one  who  continues  to  commit  sin  is  the  slave  of 
sin,"  words  which  St.  Peter  may  have  heard.  Comp. 
Rom.  vi.  16 — 20,  which  the  writer  may  also  have  had 
in  his  mind.  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  St.  Peter 
being  well  acquainted  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Konians 
during  the  last  years  of  his  life;  the  improbability 
would  rather  be  in  supposing  that  he  did  not  know  it. 

(20)  For  if  after  they  have  escaped  the  pollu- 
tions of  the  world. — Applying  the  general  statement 
of  the  preceding  verse  to  the  case  of  these  false 
teachers.  In  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  (I.  Vis.  IV. 
iii.  2.)  "the  black  there  is  the  world  in  which  we  dwell, 
and  the  fire-and-blood-colour  {indicates)  that  this  world 
must  perish  through  blood  and  fire;  but  the  golden 
part  are  ye  who  have  escaped  this  world."  Another 
possible  reminiscence  of  our  Epistle.  (See  above  on 
verses  I,  3. 13,  15  ;  and  below,  chap.  iii.  5.) 

Through  the  knowledge. — Better,  in  knowledge, 
the  preposition  "  in  "  pointing  to  that  in  which  the 
escape  consists.  (See  on  verse  18,  and  comp.  Luke  i. 
77.)  The  knowledge  is  of  the  same  mature  and  complete 
kind  as  that  spoken  of  in  chap.  i.  2,  3,  8  (where  see 
Notes),  showing  that  these  men  were  well-instructed 
Christians. 

Entangled  therein,  and  overcome.— Or,  en- 
tangled and  overcome  thereby,  which,  from  the  latter 
part  of  verse  19,  seems  to  be  the  more  probable  con- 
struction. 
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The  Bog  returned  to  his  Vomit ; 


II.   PETER,  HI. 


th<  Soto  to  ker 


come,  the  latter  end  is  worse  with  them 
than  the  beginning.  <21>  For  it  had 
been  better  for  them  not  to  have  known 
the  way  of  righteousness,  than,  after 
they  have  known  it,  to  turn  from  the 
holy  commandment  delivered  unto 
them.  <&>  But  it  is  happened  unto  them 
according  to  the  true  proverb,  The  dog 
is  turned  to  his  own  vomit  again ;  and 


tli-  sow  that  was  washed  to  her  wtJ. 
lowing  in  the  mire. 


CHAPTKi:    III.  — <*»  Thu 

epistlf,    belofedg    I    now 


HMM 


»    J <>«i;    in    both  T»£ltooB,'£ 


which  I  ifcb  uj»  vote  pare 

minds  by  way  <>f  remem- 
brance: (2)  that  ye  may  be  mindful  of 


The  latter  end  is  worse  with  them  than  the 
beginning. — Most  certainly  this  should  ho  made  to 
correspond  with  Matt.  xii.  45,  of  which  it  is  almost  an 
exact  reproduction — their  last  state  is  worse  than  the 
first.  The  only  difference  is  that  the  word  for  "is"  in 
Matt.  xii.  45  means  literally  "  becomes,"  and  here  "  has 
become."    (Comp.  the  Shepherd,  Sim.  IX.  xvii.  5.) 

(2i)  It  had  been  better  for  them  not  to  have 
known. — There  are  many  things  of  which  the  well- 
known  lines, 

"  Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost. 
Than  nev£r  to  have  loved  at  all," 

do  not  hold  good.  To  have  loved  a  great  truth,  to 
have  loved  a  high  principle,  and  after  all  to  lose  them, 
is  what  often  causes  the  shipwreck  of  a  life.  To  have 
loved  Jesus  Christ  and  lost  Him  is  to  make  shipwreck 
of  eternal  life. 

The  way  of  righteousness.— The  life  of  the 
Christian.  That  which  from  a  doctrinal  point  of  view 
is  "  the  way  of  truth  "  (verse  2),  from  a  moral  point  of 
view  is  "  the  way  of  righteousness."  So  also  "  the 
faith  delivered  to  the  saints  "  of  Jude,  verse  3,  is  the  doc- 
trinal equivalent  of  "  the  holy  commandment  delivered 
unto  them  "  of  this  verse. 

(22)  But  it  is  happened  unto  them  according 
to  the  true  proverb.  — More  literally,  There  has 
happened  to  them  what  the  true  proverb  says ;  "  but " 
is  of  very  doubtful  authority.  The  word  for  "proverb" 
is  the  one  used  elsewhere  only  by  St.  John  in  his 
Gospel,  and  there  translated  once  "parable"  and  thrice 
«*  proverb."  -  Parable,"  or  "  allegory,"  would  have 
been  best  in  all  four  cases  (John  x.  6,  where  see  Note ; 
xvi.  25,  29).  The  first  proverb  is  found,  Prov.  xxvi.  11, 
and  if  that  be  the  source  of  the  quotation,  we  have  here 
an  independent  translation  of  the  Hebrew,  for  the  LXX. 
gives  an  entirely  different  rendering,  "  dog"  being  the 
only  word  in  common  to  the  two  Greek  versions,  lhe 
word  for  "vomit"  here  is  possibly  formed  by  the 
writer  himself:  that  for  "wallowing"  is  also  a  rare 
word.  The  LXX.  adds,  "and  becomes  abominable, 
which  has  no  equivalent  in  the  existing  Hebrew  text; 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  these  words  may  mis- 
represent the  Hebrew  original  of  the  second  proverb 
here.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that  both  proverbs  come 
from  popular  tradition,  and  not  from  Scripture  at  all. 
If,  however,  the  Book  of  Proverbs  be  the  source  of  the 
quotation,  it  is  worth  while  noting  that  no  less  than 
four  times  in  as  many  chapters  does  St.  Peter  recall 
passages  from  the  Proverbs  in  the  First  Epistle  (chaps, 
i.  7 ;  ii.  17;  iv.  8,  18).  In  the  Greek  neither  proverb 
has  a  verb,  as  so  often  in  such  sayings— o  dag  that  has 
returned  to  his  own  vomit;  a  toashed  sow  to  wallowing^ 
in  the  mire;  just  as  we  say  "the  dog  in  the  manger, 

"  a  fool  and  his  money."  .    ; j 

The  word  for  "  mire,"  not  a  very  common  one  is  used 
by  Irenseus  of  the  Gnostic  false  teachers  ot  his i  day , 
who  taught  that  their  fine  spiritual  natures  could  no 
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more  be  hurt  by  sensuality  than  sold  far  mint.  "  For 
in  the  same  way  as  gold  when  plunged  in  mire  data 
not  lay  aside  its  beauty,  but  preMTM  it*  own  natwt. 
the  mire  having  no  power  to  injure  the  cold.  «■ 
say  that  thoy.  no  matter  what  kind  of  mst#»rial  aellnaa 
they  may  be  involved  in.  cannot  suffer  any  harm,  nor 
lose  their  spiritual  essem  .  "  I  ebas  \  J.  Bat  it  U 
not  probable  that  Ireiueus  know  our  Epistle. 

11!. 
(1,  -)  Just  as  the  two  halves  of  the  first  main 
of  the  Epistle  are  linked   together  by  some  |L_. 
remarks  respecting  his  reason  for  writing  this  Spittle 
(chap.  i.  12—15),  so  the  two  pre*! 
second  main  portion  are  connected  by  personal  ~ 
respecting  the  purpose  of  lx>th  his  Epistles. 

(i)  This  second  epistle,  beloved,  I  now  writ*. 
—Rather,  This  now  second  epistU  I  vrite.  Moved;  or. 
This  epistle,  already  a  second  one—  implying  that  no 
very  long  time  has  elapsed  since  his  first  letter,  and  that 
this  one  is  addressed  to  pretty  much  the  same  eirrl*  of 
readers.  There  is  no  indication  that  thr  fi 
chapters  are  one  letter,  and  that  this  is  the 
of  another,  as  has  been  supposed.  With  this 
"  now,"  or  "  already."  comp.  John  xxu  14. 

Pure  minds.— The  word  for  «•  pure  *  means  Uterauy 
"  separated  "—according  to  one  derivation,  by  being 
sifted;  according  to  another,  by  beiiig  told  up  to  tto 
light.  Hence  it  comes  to  mean  "  unsullied.  H***|* 
probably  means  untainted  by  sensuality  or,  poaAff. 
deceit.  In  Phil.  i.  10.  the  only  other  place  where  it 
occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  it  is  translated  ■■«*• 
(Comp.  1  Cor.  v.  8;  2  Cor.  i.  12 :  ii.  17.)  Tto jrard  for 
"mind"  means  "the  faculty  of  moral  retortion and 
moral  understanding,"  which  St.  Pater,  in  Ua  First 
Epistle  (chap.  L  13),  tclla  his  readers  to  oraee  «pud 
keep  ready  for  constant  use.  J***  ™J  ^ZTT 
are  found  together  in  a  beautiful  passage  »n  Pbtoa 

Phaedo,  66 <A.  __    ,  . 

By  way  of  remembranoe.-We  have  u*r 
expression  in  chap.  i.  13.  and  the  tranebtoei  bbotk 
cases  should  be  the  same— etur  up  m  putttmg  fern  m 

remembrance.  ,,  .     i_»  ... 

i-    By  the  holy  propheto.- Ajgealsd  to  tofcw 

in  chap.L  19.  iComp. Jude,  terne  "jJ^S^lZ, 
the  Epistle  as  a  whole  comes  out  ffW^%^ 
chapter:  verse  1  recalls  chap.  t.U  "•J^.tV 
recalls  chap.  i.  10-12  ;  chap.  uL  ISrecdl*  «*■££*-* 
Z  this  ver>e  the  Apostk l^S^t£^!^£ 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  N  ew  TeefaMne«t,« >w  urn 

coming  < H  <  "™t5»ns  ^^      tZ^fAm 

The  commandment  of  u.  }hl*9°£~*£?. 
Lord.-'"  Of  its  '  is.  beyond  all  ^^feE** 

it  should  be  y>°*-  JrJ^ZZ5££7* 

wit  awkward,  owing  to  the .number  of  .g^g**? 
the  order  of  the  words  is  conctaaive  as  to  tee  ■"»"* 
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Exltortation  to  Faith 


II.   PETEK,   III. 


in  Christ's  Promises. 


the  words  which  were  spoken  before  by 
the  holy  prophets,  and  of  the  command- 
ment of  us  the  apostles  of  the  Lord  and 
Saviour:    <3)   knowing   this   first,   that 

there  shall  come  in  the 
Secondmpredic-  last  days  scoffers,  walking 
tion.     Scoffers  after  their  own  lusts,  W  and 

saying,     Where     is      the 


shall  arise. 


1  Gr.  consisting. 


|  promise  of  his  coming  ?  for   since  the 
1  fathers     fell     asleep,     all  r,  „„  •■•  Q  a 

*■  t_.nap.  lu.  o    y. 

things     Continue      as      they   Answers  to  the 

were   from  the   beginning  scoffers- 
of    the    creation.      <5>    For    this    they 
willingly  are  ignorant  of,  that  by  the 
word  of  God  the  heavens  were  of  old, 
and    the    earth    standing1  out   of  the 


the  commandment  of  your  Apostles  (or  rather)  of  the 
Lord  and  Saviour.  The  commandment  is  at  once  a 
commandment  of  the  Apostles  and  of  the  Lord.  "  The 
Apostles  of  the  Lord  "  must  not  be  taken  together,  as 
in  our  version.  The  expression  "  your  Apostles  "  may 
be  taken  as  a  mark  of  genuineness  rather  than  of  the  con- 
trary. It  is  at  least  not  improbable  that  a  true  Apostle, 
having  once  stated  his  credentials  (chap.  i.  1),  would 
sink  his  own  personality  in  the  group  of  his  colleagues 
from  a  feeling  of  humility  and  of  delicacy  towards  those 
whom  he  was  addressing,  especially  when  they  owed 
their  Christianity  mainly  to  other  Apostles  than  him- 
self. It  is  not  improbable  that  a  writer  personating  an 
Apostle  would  have  insisted  on  his  assumed  personality 
andpersonal  authority  here. 

What  commandment  is  meant  ?  Surely  not  the  whole 
Christian  law;  but  either  the  command  to  beware  of 
false  teachers  (Matt.  vii.  15 ;  xxiv.  5, 11 ;  Mark  xiii.  22 ; 
Bom.  xvi  17 ;  Eph.  v.  6 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  3),  or,  more  pro- 
bably, what  is  the  main  subject  of  this  Epistle,  to  be 
readv  for  Christ's  coming  (Matt.  xxiv.  36—39;  Mark 
xiii.  35—37  ;  Luke  xii.  40 ;  1  Thess.  v.  2—4). 

Second  Prediction  :  Scoffers  shall  throw  doubt 
on  Christ's  return. 

<3)  In  the  last  days— Comp.  1  Pet.  i. 20 ;  Heb. i. 2; 
and  the  parallel  passage  to  this,  Jude,  verse  18.  "  Know 
Chis  first,  children,  that  there  shall  come  in  the  last  days 
scoffers,  walking  after  their  own  lusts  "  is  quoted  in 
a  homily  attributed  on  doubtful  authority  to  Hippolytus. 
{.See  above  on  chap.  ii.  1.) 

Scoffers.— The  best  authorities  add  "in  scoffing," 
intensifying  the  meaning  by  repetition  (as  in  Eph.  i.  3 ; 
Rev.  xiv.  2;  comp.  Luke  xxii.  15).  There  are  other 
repetitions  of  this  kind  in  the  New  Testament,  which 
have  been  rendered  by  strengthening  the  verb  in  some 
other  way  (John  iii.  29;  Acts  iv.  17;  v.  28;  Jas.  v.  17). 

(*)  Where  is  the  promise  ?— Not  meaning,  of 
course,  "  In  what  passages  of  Scripture  is  any  such 
promise  to  be  found?"— but,  "What  has  come  of  it? 
where  is  there  any  accomplishment  of  it?"  (Comp. 
Ps.  xiii.  3;  lxxix.  10;   Jer.  xvii.  15;   Mai.  ii.  17.) 

Of  his  coming.— "His "  instead  of  "the  Lord's  " 
indicates  not  merely  that  only  one  Person  could  be 
meant,  but  also  the  irreverent  way  in  which  these 
scoffers  spoke  of  Him. 

Since  the  fathers  fell  asleep.— What  fathers  are 
meant  ?  Four  answers  have  been  given  to  this  ques- 
tion :  (1)  The  ancestors  of  the  human  race;  (2)  the 
patriarchs  and  prophets;  (3)  the  first  generation  of 
Christians ;  (4)  each  generation  of  men  in  relation  to 
those  following.  Probably  nothing  more  definite  than 
our  remote  ancestors  is  intended.  The  expression 
"  fell  asleep  "  is  used  of  St.  Stephen's  death  in  Acts 
vii.  60  (comp.  Matt,  xxvii.  52;  1  Cor.  vii.  39,  where  the 
word  is  not  literally  translated;  xv.  6,  18,  &c).  The 
thoroughly  Christian  term  "cemetery"  (  =  sleeping- 
place),  in  the  sense  of  a  place  of  repose  for  the  dead, 
comes  from  the  same  Greek  root. 
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There  is  a  passage  quoted  by  Clement  of  Rome 
(circ.  a.d.  100)  which  seems  at  first  sight  to  contaiu  a 
reference  to  this  verse  :  "  Far  be  from  us  this  Scripture 
where  He  saith,  Wretched  are  the  double-minded,  who 
doubt  in  heart  and  say,  These  things  ice  heard  in  the 
times  of  our  fathers  also,  but  behold,  we  have  grown  old, 
and  none  of  them  has  happened  to  us  "  {Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  xxiii.).  But  the  remainder  of  this  "  Scrip- 
ture," as  quoted  by  Clement,  is  so  utterly  unlike  the 
verse  before  us,  that  one  suspects  some  other  source. 
And  this  suspicion  is  confirmed  when  we  find  the  same 
passage  quoted  in  the  so-called  Second  Epistle  of  Clement 
(xi.)  as  "  the  prophetic  word."  (See  on  chap.  i.  19  and  on 
chap.  ii.  9).  The  differences  between  the  two  quotations 
are  such  that  the  pseudo-Clement  appears  to  be  quoting 
independently,  and  not  merely  borrowing  from  the  true 
Clement.  In  neither  case  does  close  inspection  en- 
courage us  to  believe  that  our  present  verse  is  the 
source  of  the  quotation.  But  the  quotation  by  tha 
true  Clement  is  important  as  a  complete  refutation  of 
the  objection  that  "the  fathers"  means  the  first  Chris- 
tians, and  consequently  no  such  scoffing  argument  as 
this  would  be  possible  in  the  lifetime  of  St.  Petei. 
This  very  argument  was  not  only  in  existence,  but 
was  condemned  in  a  document  which  Clement  before 
the  close  of  the  first  century  could  quote  as  "  Scripture." 
Comp.  Epistle  ofPolycarp,  chap.  vii. :  "  Whosoever  per- 
verts the  oracles  of  the  Lord  to  his  own  lusts,  and  says 
there  is  neither  resurrection  nor  judgment,  he  is  the 
firstborn  of  Satan." 

All  things  continue  as  they  were.— Rather, 
as  they  are.  The  error  has  probably  arisen  from  a 
desire  to  get  rid  of  the  slight  difficulty  of  two  dates 
being  given :  (1)  from  the  death  of  "  the  fathers,"  and 
(2)  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation.  The  suggestion 
that  "the  fathers"  are  the  first  progenitors  of  the  human 
race  is  another  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  by 
making  the  two  dates  virtually  one  and  the  same.  But 
the  second  date  is  an  after-thought,  frequent  in  Thucy- 
dides,  intensifying  and  strengthening  the  first.  Since 
the  fathers  fell  asleep  all  things  continue  as  they  are — 
nay,  more,  since  the  beginning  of  the  creation. 

This  sceptical  argument  is  used  with  increased  force 
as  each  generation  passes  away.  It  will  be  at  its  strongest 
just  before  the  fallacy  of  it  is  irrefragably  exposed — 
on  the  eve  of  the  day  of  judgment. 

(5)  For  this  they  willingly  are  ignorant  of— 
Literally,  For  this  escapes  their  notice  of  their  own  will. 
They  voluntarily  blind  their  eyes  to  this  fact — at  once 
an  explanation  of  their  argument,  and  first  answer  to  it, 
drawn  from  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation. 

The  earth  standing  out  of  the  water  and  in 
the  water. — The  margin  is  nearer  the  true  meaniug 
with  "  consisting"  for  "  standing,"  and  the  same  wora 
is  translated  "  consist "  in  Col.  i.  17.  The  notion  is  that 
of  coherence,  solidarity,  and  order,  as  distinct  from 
chaos.  "Out  of  [the]  water"  indicates  the  material 
out  of  which  the  earth  was  made;  not.  as  our  vera 
leads  us  to  suppose,  that  out  of  which  the  earth  rose. 


The  Steadfastness  and 
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Lom-wferimg  of Cod. 


water  and  in  the  water :  <6>  whereby  the 
world  that  then  was,  being  overflowed 
with  water,  perished:  W  but  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  which  are  now,  by  the 
same  word  are  kept  in  store,  reserved 
unto  fire  against  the  day  of  judgment 
and  perdition  of  ungodly  men.     <8>  But, 


like  an  island  from  the  ocean.  "In  the  water"  is 
wrono-,  and  again  the  error  is  probably  derived  from 
Geneva,  though  Tyndale  has  it  also.  We  should  render 
rather,  by  means  of  [the]  water.  In  both  clauses  the 
article  should  perhaps  be  omitted — the  earth  consisting 
out  of  water  and  through  water.  (Comp.  Ps.  xxiv.  2; 
cxxxvi.  6.)  In  the  Clementine  Homilies  (XL  xxiv.)  we 
have  the  idea  of  all  things  being  made  by  water.  In 
the  Greek  "  by  the  word  of  God  "  comes  last,  not  first ; 
emphasis  is  obtained  either  way.  "  By  the  word  of 
God ;  "  not  by  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms,  not  by 
spontaneous  generation.  In  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas 
(I.  Vis.  I.  iii.  4)  we  read,  "  Behold,  the  God  of  virtues 
(powers)  ....  by  His  mighty  word  has  fixed  the 
heaven,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth  upon  the 
waters."  (See  above  on  ii.  1,  3,  13,  15,  20.)  In  an 
Apology  of  Melito,  Bishop  of  Sardis,  addressed  to 
Antoninus  Caesar  about  A.D.  170,  there  is  a  passage 
bearing  a  considerable  amount  of  resemblance  to  these 
verses  (5 — 7). 

(6)  Whereby.— The  meaning  of  this  is  much  dis- 
puted. The  original  literally  signifies,  by  means  of 
which  things.  But  what  things?  The  context  allows 
various  alternatives :  (1)  These  facts  about  the  Creation; 
(2)  the  heavens  and  the  earth ;  (3)  the  water  out  of 
which,  and  the  water  by  means  of  which,  the  world  was 
made ;  (4)  any  or  all  of  these  together  with  the  word  of 
God.  There  is  good  reason  for  preferring  the  second 
of  these.  Both  the  heavens  and  the  earth  contributed 
to  the  deluge ;  for  then  "  all  the  fountains  of  the  great 
deep  were  broken  up,  and  the  windows  of  heaven  were 
opened"  (Gen.  vii.  11).  The  English  "  whereby  "  is  as 
vague  as  the  original.  ■ 

The  world  that  then  was,  .  .  .  perished.— bo 
that  it  is  absurd  to  sav  that  all  things  continue  un- 
changed since  the  Creation.  The  world  was  so  trans- 
formed by  the  deluge  that  the  world  previous  to  that 
catastroohe  perished,  chaos  for  the  moment  returned, 
1  and  a  new  world  issued  from  the  crisis.  "  The  world 
that  then  was,  perished"  is  equivalent  to  "He  spared 
not  the  old  world  "  in  chap.  ii.  5. 

(7)  By  the  same  word.— Or,  as  some  first-rate 
authorities  read,  by  His  word.  The  sense  in  either  case 
is  that  the  universe  is  preserved  for  judgment  by  the 
same  power  that  created  it.  "  His  word  "  here  does  not 
mean  any  single  utterance  of  God  or  passage  of  bcrip- 
ture,  such  as  Isa.  lxvi.  15  ;  Dan.  vii.  9,  10;  Mai.  it.  1. 
Just  as  "  the  world  that  then  was  "  was  destroyed  by 
water,  so  the  present  world  is  being  treasured  up  to  be 
destroyed  by  fire.  Comp.  Rom.  ii.  5.  Christ  Himself , 
in  a  discourse  which  St  Peter  heard  (Mark  xni.  3),  had 
made  the  Flood  a  type  ol  the  Judgment  (Matt.  xxiv.  37— 
39).  (See  below  on  verse  10.)  "Unto  fire,  _  or  tor 
fire."  should  perhaps  be  taken  with  "  kept  m  store 
rather  than  with  "  reserved."  t  . 

(8)  Second  Answer  to  the  sceptical  argument: 
Time  is  the  condition  of  man's  thought  and  action, 
but  not  of  God's.  His  thoughts  are  not  as  our  thoughts, 
nor  His  ways  as  our  ways ;  what  seems  delay  to  us  is  none 
to  Him. 


beloved,  be  not  i. 
thing,  that  one  day  u  with  the  Lord  as 
a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  yean 
as  one  day.  »»>  The  Lord  is  not  » 
concerning  his  promise,  M  10010  men 
count  slackness  ;  but  is  longsuffvring  to 
us-ward,  not  willing  that  any 


But,  beloved,  be  not  ignorant  of  this 
thing.— Although  lk**S  woffer*  am  willingly  ign 
of  what  refutes  their  error.  do  not  yoo  be  ignorant  of 
what  will  lead  you  to  the  truth. 

One   day  is  with  the  Lord  u  1 
years.— This  half  of  the  Maying  in  quite  original. 
has  no  equivalent  in  i 

partially  parallel  to  "  a  thousand  year*  in  Thy 
but  as  yesterday,  when  it  is  nasv1  Com 
cannot  be  sure  that  the  Aitostle  had  this 
the  Psalms  in  his  mind,  though  it  i-.  \<r> 
that  he  had.  That  God  ran  punish  in  one  day  the 
of  a  thousand  years  is  a  thought  which  ia  neither  ta 
the  text  nor  in  the  context.  What  is  insisted  on  b 
simply  this— that  distiintioiis  of  long  and  abort  tune  ara 
nothing  in  the  sight  of  God ;  delay  ia  •  purely  baiaan 
conception.  Justin  Martyr,  about  \.l>.  1  l 
lxxxi.),  gives  "the  day  of  the  I>.rd  L»  as  a  Un 
years"  as  a  quotation,  and  in  this  form 
to  2  Pet.  iii.  8  than  to  Ps.  xc.  4.  As  another  . 
reference  to  our  Epistle  follows  in  the  next  chapter,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  not  improlwhle  that  Josttn  knew 
the  Epistle.  (See  above,  second  Not*,  on  chap,  ilj.) 
the  saying  may  hare  been  a  favourite  one,  especially 
with  those  who  held  Millenarian  views.  In  the  Jbbflt 
of  Barnabas  (xv.  4)  we  read, "  For  a  day  mean*  with  Him 
a  thousand  years,  and  He  Himself  witneaseth.  asjrtag. 
Behold,  to-day  shall  be  as  a  thousand  y«a^s.',  where 
for  "to-day"  the  Codex  Sinaiiicu*  reads  "the  day  of 
the  Lord."  Iremeus  has  "  The 
thousand  years  "  twice— (V.  xxiii 

lytus  has  it  once  \Comm.  on  Daniel.  Lagarde, ,jl  163) ; 
Methodius  once  (in  Photis**  1UI 
no  case,  however.is  the  context  nt  all  similar  to  the  Teresa 

before  us.  .  ,        . 

(9)  Third  Answer—*  practical  one  :  Make  good  «s* 
of  what  to  you  seems  to  be  dels  v.  l.^— 

The  Lord  is  not  slack.— We  are  in  doubt  waetasr 
"the  Lord  "means  Christ   or   Ood    the    r.th 
verse  8  "the  Lord"  certainly  mesas  "oo^snd  Uriel 
in  favour  of  the  same  meaning  here.     On  tns  Q«nsT 
hand,  "coucerninir    Hi-    promise"  naturally  refers 
Christ's  promise  that  He  will  return.     *£»■**''£ 
recurs  with  regard  ho  •  ^ff*  ¥***.•,  tT* 

"is  not  slack"  is  meant  "does  not  delay  beyond  the 
time  ap)M,inte,l.-  There  is  no  dilatoriness;  He  vails, 
but  is  never  slow   1-  never  late.  „__.,.  . 

Concerning  nis  promise.— The  Owe*  e 
tion  is  peculiar,  formed  on  the  analogy  of  a  eonpiralr* 
n(lj(.(.tiv,._»is  not    slower  than  afc  fNSabi  Cos*. 

Rom.  iii.  I  ,_  u.j  1  p.* 

But  is  longsuffering.-  (  on 

oetemns-lougsufferiiig  becaase Hs 1  b  ^^/T 

who  is  from  everlasting  to  ewrbstinr  «n  afford  to 

wait,     (Com,.,  the  Shepntrd.  S^'^idalfcs  fa 

TO  US-ward.     The  true  reading. l*yoi^*>W» 

totcards  yon.  It  is  specially  n«to^t^^^£tJ 
should  not  inclu.le  himself  among  ^T'fg.gg 
dresses ;  for  he  is  writing  mauUy  to  Oentib  ClulsnssW 
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of  this  World. 


perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  re- 
pentance.     (10)  But  the  day  of  the  Lord 

Chap.  iii.  10.  wiU  come  ^  a  thief  in 
The  certainty  the  night ;  in  the  which 
of      Christ's  ^g    i!eavens     shall    pass 

coming     the  *\ 

basis  of  this  away  with  a  great  noise, 
warning.  an(j    ^he     elements    shall 

melt  with  fervent  heat,  the  earth 
also  and  the   works   that   are  therein 


1  Or,    hasting  the 
coming. 


shall  be  burned  up.  (u>  Seeing  then 
that  all  these  things  shall  Chap  ^  1jJ 
be  dissolved,  what  manner  18.  Concluding 
of  persons  ought  ye  to  erh°rtations. 
be  in  all  holy  conversation  and 
godliness,  (12)  looking  for  and  hasting1 
unto  the  coming  of  the  day  of  God, 
wherein  the  heavens  being  on  fire  shall 
be  dissolved,  and    the   elements    shall 


(chap.  i.  1),  and  this  longsuffering  of  God  had  been 
conspicuous  in  His  dealings  with  the  Gentiles  (Rom. 
xi.  11—36.)     (See  second  Note  on  1  Pet,  i.  12.) 

(10)  The  certainty  and  possible  nearness  of  Christ's 
coming  is  the  basis  of  the  preceding  warning  and  of 
the  exhortations  which  follow. 

As  a  thief  in  the  night.— Suddenly  and  without 
warning.  The  words  are  an  echo  of  Matt.  xxiv.  43,  a 
saying  which  St.  Peter  certainly  heard  (Mark  xiii.  3), 
or  possibly  of  1  Thess.  v.  2,  which  may  easily  be 
included  in  the  Epistles  referred  to  below  in  verse  16. 
The  words  "  in  the  night "  are  here  wanting  in  authority. 

The  heavens  shall  pass  away.— Again  an  appa- 
rent reminiscence  of  the  discourse  in  Matt.  xxiv.  (where 
comp.  verse  35) — the  third  such  reminiscence  in  this 
chapter  (see  preceding  Note,  and  on  verse  7).  This  re- 
peated reproduction  of  words  and  ideas  from  one  of 
the  most  impressive  of  Christ's  discourses,  which  only 
St.  Peter  and  three  others  seem  to  have  heard,  may 
fairly  be  added  to  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Epistle. 

With  a  great  noise.— Better,  with  a  rushing 
noise.  The  expression  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New 
Testament,  but  some  such  idea  as  that  in  Isa.  xxxiv.  4, 
Rev.  vl  14,  is  probably  indicated — not  the  roar  of 
flames  or  the  crash  of  ruins,  but  the  parting  and  rolling 
up  of  the  heavens.     (Comp.  Rev.  xx.  11.) 

The  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat  — 
The  meaning  of  "  elements "  here  is  much  dis- 
puted. (See  Notes  on  the  word  in  Gal.  iv.  3,  9.)  The 
•difficulty  of  supposing  fire  to  be  destroyed  by  fire 
seems  to  exclude  the  four  elements  being  intended; 
moreover,  the  earth  is  mentioned  separately.  Hence, 
some  take  "  the  elements  "  to  mean  water  and  air,  the 
two  remaining  elements;  but  this  is  not  very  satis- 
factory. More  probably,  the  various  forms  of  matter 
in  the  universe  are  intended,  without  any  thought  of 
indicating  what  they  are  precisely.  But  seeing  that 
Justin  Martyr  calls  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  "  heavenly 
elements  "  {dpol.  II .  v.,  Trypho,  xxiii.),  and  that  in 
predictions  of  the  last  day  frequent  mention  is  made 
of  "  signs  in  the  sun,  and  in  the  moon,  and  in  the 
stars"  (Matt.  xxiv.  29;  Mark  xiii.  24;  Luke  xxi.  25; 
Isa.  xiii.  10 ;  xxiv.  23 ;  Joel  ii.  31,  &c.),  it  is  possible 
that  the  heavenly  bodies  are  meant  here,  all  the  more 
so,  as  the  mention  of  these  "  elements  "  immediately 
follows  that  of  the  heavens.  Bengel  (perhaps  with 
more  poetry  than  correctness)  ingeniously  connects 
this  explanation  with  the  radical  signification  of  the 
word,  viz.,  "  letters  of  the  alphabet,  "  "  for  stars  in  the 
heaven  are  as  letters  on  a  scroll."  (Comp.  Rev.  vi.  14.) 
"Shall  melt"  should  rather  be,  as  in  the  next  two 
verses,  shall  be  dissolved.  Wiclif  has  "dissolved," 
Bheims  "  resolved."  This  dissolution  is  the  opposite 
of  the  consistency  spoken  of  in  verse  5.  In  verse  12 
"melt"  is  correct,,  and  suits  the  heavenly  bodies  better 


than  the  four  elements.     (Comp.   Tlie  Second  Epistle 
of  Clement,  xvi.  3.) 

The  earth  also  and  the  works  that  are 
therein. — Equivalent  to  "  the  earth  and  the  fulness 
thereof,"  "  works "  being  used  in  a  comprehensive 
sense  for  products  both  of  nature  and  art.  The  moral 
work  of  each  individual  is  not  meant:  consequently, 
a  reference  to  1  Cor.  iii.  13  is  misleading.  The  two 
passages  have  little  in  common,  and  nothing  is  gained 
by  bringing  in  the  difficulties  of  the  other  passage  here. 
In  this  passage  the  Apostle  is  stating  plainly  and  in 
detail  what  some  of  the  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament 
had  set  forth  in  general  and  sometimes  obscure  lan- 
guage— that  a  judgment  by  fire  is  in  store  for  the  world 
(Isa.  lxvi.  15,  16,  24;  Mai.  iii  1—3;  iv.  1). 

Shall  be  burned  up. — The  question  of  readings 
here  is  one  of  known  difficulty.  One  important  MS.  has 
"  shall  vanish  away  "  (James  iv.  14) ;  two  first-rate  MSS. 
and  other  authorities  have  "  shall  be  found."  The  later 
Syriac  has  "  shall  not  be  found,"  which  is  pretty  nearly 
equivalentto  "  shall  vanish  away,"  and  is  sometimes  given 
as  exactly  equivalent  to  it.  "  Shall  be  found,"  the  read- 
ing most  strongly  attested,  is  summarily  rejected  by 
some  editors  as  yielding  no  sense.  The  theory  that 
it  lias  grown  out  of  the  Latin  for  "shall  be  burned 
up  " — eurethesetai  out  of  exurentur — does  not  seem 
very  probable.  Nor  is  it  true  that  it  yields  no  sense- 
By  placing  a  colon  at  ''also,"  and  making  what  follows 
a  question,  we  obtain — The  elements  shall  be  dissolved, 
the  earth  also  :  and  shall  the  works  that  are  therein  be 
found  ?  Happily,  nothing  of  importance  turns  on  the 
reading;  all  the  variations  amount  practically  to  the 
same  thing — that  the  elements,  the  earth,  and  all  that  is 
in  it.  shall  be  destroyed. 

<u)  Seeing  then  that  all  these  things  shall  be 
dissolved. — For  "  then  "  we  ought  probably  to  read 
"thus,"  seeing  that  all   these  things   are    tints  to  be 
dissolved.     The  original  is  present  in  form,  but  right! 
translated  by  the  future,  being  the  prophetic  preseni 
i.e..  the  future  prophetically  regarded  as  present. 

What  manner  of  persons. — Not  so  much  a  ques- 
tion  as  an  exclamation.  In  any  case,  the  sentence  should 
run  on  to  the  end  of  verse  12.  To  put  an  interrogation 
at  "  to  be  "  or  at  "  godliness,"  and  make  what  follows 
an  answer  to  the  question,  would  be  stiff  and  frigid, 
and  very  unlike  the  fervour  of  this  Epistle. 

Ought  ye  to  be. — We  might  fairly  translate, 
ought  ye  to  be  found.  The  Greek  implies  that  the 
state  is  one  that  lias  continued  for  some  time  before 
the  day  comes. 

In   all  holy  conversation  and  godliness.- 
Literally,  in  holy   behaviours   and  godlinesses. 
Notes  on  chap  i.  3  and  chap.  ii.  7.)     The  plurals  indicate 
a  variety  of  acts.     They  occur  in  this  passage  only. 

(!2)  Hasting  unto.— There  is  no  "unto"  in  the 
Greek.  The  margin  is  probably  right,  hasting  the 
coming — i.e..  hastening  Christ's  coming  by  holy  lives,  by 
helping  to  make  the  Gospel  known  to  all  nations  I  Matt. 
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melt  with  fervent  heat  ?  (13>  Neverthe- 
less we,  according  to  his  promise, 
look  for  new  heavens  and  a  new 
earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness. 
(U)   Wherefore,    beloved,    seeing    that 


xxiv.  14),  so  as  to  "accomplish  the  number  of  the 
elect,"  aud  by  praying  "  Thy  kingdom  come."  (Comp. 
•2  Tim.  iv.  8;  Rev.  xxii.  20.)  The  thought  is  singularly 
parallel  to  St.  Peter's  speech  in  Solomon's  Porch  (Acts 
ft.  19— 21,  where  see  Notes);  and  as  the  thought  is 
striking  and  unusual — perhaps  nowhere  else  in  the 
New  Testament  distinctly — this  coincidence  may  fairly 
be  admitted  as  a  note  of  genuineness. 

The  coming  of  the  day  of  God.— A  phrase 
which  occurs  here  only.  It  is  doubly  remarkable: 
(1)  "  coming,"  in  the  special  sense  indicated  by  the  par- 
ticular word  used  in  the  Greek,  is  elsewhere  used  of 
Christ  Himself,  not  of  the  day ;  (2)  "  the  day  of  God  " 
is  a  very  unusual  expression. 

Wherein.— Rather,  by  reason  of  which,  either 
I  the  day  "  or  "  the  coming  "  being  meant. 

Shall  melt.—"  Melt "  is  here  correct,  being  quite  a 

J  different  word  from  that  rendered  "  melt  "  in  verse  10, 
which  is  the  same  as  that  here  translated  "  be  dis- 
solved." In  the  so-called  Second  Epistle  of  Clement 
(chap,  xvi.)  we  have  a  somewhat  similar  passage — "  The 
day  of  judgment  cometh  even  now  as  a  burning  oven 
(Mai.  iv.  1),  and  [the  powers']  of  the  heavens  shall  melt, 
and  all  the  earth  as  lead  melting  on  the  fire." 

(13J  Nevertheless  we,  according  to  his  promise. 
— "  Nevertheless  "  is  too  strong,  and  the  emphasis  is  on 
•"now,"  not  on  "we."  But  new  heavens  and  a  new 
earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness,  we  look  for,  ac- 
cording to  His  promise.  (Comp.  Rev.  xxi.  1.)  On  the 
repetition  of  "  look  for,"  three  times  in  three  verses, 
above  on  chap.  ii.  7.  The  promise  of  the  new 
heavens  and  new  earth  is  given  in  Isa.  lxv.  17 ;  lxvi.  22. 
There  are  two  words  for  "  new "  in  Greek ;  one  looks 
forward,  "  young  "  as  opposed  to  "  aged ; "  the  other 
looks  back,  "fresh"  as  opposed  to  "  worn  out."  It  is 
the  latter  word  that  is  used  here  and  in  Rev.  xxi.  1,  2. 
Both  are  used  in  Matt.  ix.  17,  but  the  distinction  is  not 
marked  in  our  version — "  They  put  new  wine  into  fresh 
wine-skins." 

Wherein  dwelleth  righteousness.— Comp.  Isa. 
lxv.  25  ;  Rev.  xxi.  27.  Righteousness  has  its  home 
there ;  is  not  a  wanderer  and  changeful  guest,  as  on 
earth,  therefore  by  righteousness  must  ye  make  your- 
selves worthy  of  entering  therein. 

With  this  whole  verse  compare  1  Pet.  i.,  where  (verse 
4)  a  similar  thought  is  expressed  with  equal  beauty,  and 
where  (verse  13)  a  similar  conclusion  is  drawn  from  it. 
(See  next  verse.) 

d*)  Be  found  of  him  in  peace,  without  spot, 
and  blameless.— Rather,  Be  found  spotless  and, 
blameless  in  His  sight  "  Be  found  of  Him,"  i.e.,  "by 
Him  "  (comp.  chap.  ii.  19),  cannot  stand;  the  construction 
■  parallel  to  "  be  found  unto  you  "  (2  Cor.  xii.  20),  i.e., 
I  in  your  judgment,"  or  "  in  your  sight."  The  pair  of 
epithets,  "  spotless  and  blameless,"  should  be  noticed  as 
coinciding  with  1  Pet.  i.  19,  and  also  as  forming  a 
marked  contrast  to  the  false  teachers,  who  are  called 
"  spots  and  blemishes  "  (2  Pet  ii.  13).  "  In  peace  " 
cannot  well  refer  to  differences  between  Jewish  and 
Gentile  Christians,  a  subject  quite  foreign  to  this 
Epistle.  It  may  possibly  refer  to  the  false  teachers 
and  the  discord  caused  by  them ;  but  more  probably  it 
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>-  look  for  «uch  thing*,  bo  dilimt 
tliit  ye  may  be  found  of  hJm  in 
peace,  without  »{»,\%  ,u,j  hkm*. 
less.  M  And  account  th.,t  tstt  long. 
suffering    of    our    Lord    is    aalvatkm; 


It 


has  no  special  reference, 
•lit ion  aud   the   consequence  of   twin 
blameless.''    "There  is  no  peace.  anith  n 
the  wicked."  ' 

(W)  The  longsuffering  of  our  Lord.  -  A*ain.  as 
m  verse  9,  we  are  in  doubt  aa  to  whether  Qod  tto 
Father  or  the  Lord  Jesus  is  meant.  In  neither  raae  ■ 
absolute  certainty  obtainable;  tmt  hem  ths  Irshmrr 
seems  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  Utter  meaning. 
verse  8  "  the  Lord  "  certainly  means  God.  sad  sot  la* 
Lord  Jesus  (comp.  chap.  ii.  :'.  11).  In  verse  IB  "oar 
Lord  "  is  expressly  stated  to  be  Jesus  Christ.  The 
two  intermediate  verses,  9  and  15.  are  open  to 
The  fact  that  "our"  appears  in  this 
"Lord,"  as  in  verse  18,  inclines  the 
towards  the  meaning  in  verse  Is.  Moreover,  had  God 
been  meant,  it  would  have  sufficed  to  say.  "  and  seeaant 
that  His  long-suffering  is  salvation."  If  this  is  correct, 
and  "  our  Lord  "  means  Jesus  Christ,  ■  than  thioagb 
out  this  weighty  passage  the  Lord  Jesas  ht  invested 
with  the  full  attributes  of  Deity."  Hers,  possibly,  as 
also  in  chap.  i.  1  (see  Note),  the  expression  potato  to 
the  writer's  entire  belief  in  the  unity  of  tin-  two  Persona. 
Account  the  longsuffering  of  our  Lord  salvation  ia- 
stead  of  accounting  it  to  be  "Blackness"  (vans  9); 
make  use  of  it  for  working  out  your  own  salvation  ia 
fear  and  trembling,  instead  of  criticising  it. 

As  our  beloved  brother  Paul.— This  may  pa*. 
sibly  mean  something  more  than  that  St.  Paul  was  a 
fellow- Christian  aud  a  personal  friend — via.,  that  he 
was  a  fellow-worker  and  brother-evangelist.  Mar* 
than  this  it  cannot  well  mean,  though  some  interpret  it 
"  brother-Apostle."  Tvchieus  hi  twice  railed  "  bolotaa 
brother"  by  St.  Paul  (Bph.  vi.  21  :  Oal  u  7  .  and  the 
addition  of  "  our  "  here  can  make  no  such  change  of 
meaning.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  any  allusion 
to  the  dispute  between  St.  PeterandSt.  Tsui  I 
although  an  expression  of  marked  affection  woald  ho 
quite  in  place  as  evidence  that  all  such 
now  forgotten.  In  any  case  the  familiarity  a 
which  the  expression  "  our  beloved  brother  Paal"  isa* 
plies  should  be  aoHtod.     It  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the 

Polyearp.sad 

way  is  a  decided  note  of  genuineness.  A  writer  at 
the  sub-Apostolic  age  would  not  easily  be  able  to  free 
hunsolf  from  the  feeling  of  the  age  in  this  risnoet 
Clement  of  Rome  ( Corinthians,  ilrti  1).  says.  ■  Take 
up  the  Epistle  of  the  Messed  Paul  Ike  Apoetle" 
Ignatius  (Ephesians,  xii.  2)  calls  him  **  Paul  Ik* 
fed,  the  martyred,  worthily  called  blmttd.* 
(see  next  Note)  calls  him  "the  Messed  a 
Paul,"  or  "  the  bleated  Paul."  CI sm sot  of  Aisiaadris 
commonly  ssys  simply  "  the  Apostle."  bat  sonsttavss 
"the  divine  Apostle*  or  "the  nobis  Apostle  An 
imitator  iu  the  second  century  would  %*arenbr  have 
attained  to  the  freedom  of  "oar  beloved  brotaor 
Paul."  .     . 

According  to  the  wisdom  given  unto  h 
Comp.   1  Cor.  hi.    10:    Gal.  ii.   !•.      Polyearp ,ia  fcss 
Epistle  to  the  Philippian*  i  chap  *.  "  *»««■•* 

I  nor  any  one  else  like  me  can  equal  the  tnsdoo*  of  the 


way  in  which  Clement  of  Rome,  Ignatius.  Pe 
Clement  of  Alexandria  speak  of  St  Paul. 
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Paul's  Epistles. 


even  as  our  beloved  brother  Paul 
also  according  to  the  wisdom  given 
unto  him  hath  written  unto  you; 
<16)  as  also  in  all  Ms  epistles,  speaking 


in  them  of  these  things ;  in  which 
are  some  things  hard  to  be  under- 
stood, which  they  that  are  unlearned 
and  unstable  wrest,  as  they  do  also  the 


blessed  and  glorious  Paul,  who  .  .  .  wrote  letters  to 
you,  into  which  if  ye  look  diligently,  &c.  &c."  This 
seems  to  show  that  St.  Paul's  letters  had  already 
become  the  common  property  of  the  churches. 

Hath  written  unto  you. — More  literally,  wrote 
to  you.  What  Epistle,  or  Epistles,  are  here  meant  ? 
Few  points  in  this  Epistle  have  been  more  debated. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  many  answers  that  have 
been  given  to  the  question  :  (1)  a  lost  Epistle ; 
(2)  Hebrews,  because  of  chaps,  ix.  26 — 28 ;  x.  23 — 25, 
37  ;  (3)  Galatians,  Ephesians,  Colossians,  because  our 
Epistle  is  supposed  to  be  addressed  to  the  Christians 
of  Asia  Minor  ;  (4)  Ephesians  only,  for  the  reason 
just  stated,  and  because  Colossians  and  Galatians 
contain  little  or  no  mention  of  the  day  of  judgment ; 
also  because  of  Eph.  iv.  30,  and  the  encyclical  character 
of  the  Epistle ;  (5)  1  Corinthians,  because  of  chap.  i. 
7 — 9 ;  (6)  Romans,  because  of  chaps,  ii.  4  and  ix.  22,  23 ; 
(7)  1  and  2  Thessalonians,  because  of  1  Thess.  iv.  14 — 
18 ;  v.  1—11,  23,  because  2  Pet.  iii.  10  recalls  1  Thess.  v. 
2,  also  because  "  things  hard  to  be  understood  "  admir- 
ably describes  much  of  2  Thess.  ii.,  which  treats  of  the 
time  of  Christ's  coming,  the  very  subject  here  under 
discussion. 

Of  these  seven  theories,  (1)  can  neither  be  proved 
nor  disproved ;  (3)  and  (4)  lose  much  of  their  weight 
when  we  consider  that  the  persons  addressed  in  2  Peter 
are  nowhere  denned,  excepting  that  to  some  extent 
they  are  identical  with  those  addressed  in  1  Peter.  Of 
the  remaining  four,  (7)  seems  to  be  very  probable, 
both  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  coincidence, 
and  also  because  of  the  early  date  of  those  Epistles, 
allowing  an  interval  of  fifteen  years,  in  which  the  two 
Epistles  might  easily  have  become  well  known  in  other 
churches.  Still  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  passage  in  them 
about  the  longsuffering  of  God,  such  as  Rom.  ii.  4; 
ix.  22,  23.  And  when  we  consider  that  Romans  also 
appears  to  have  been  an  Encyclical  Letter,  and  was 
written  not  so  very  long  after  the  Epistles  to  the  Thes- 
salonians; that  in  Rom.  iii.  8  St.  Paul  himself  tells 
us  that  he  had  been  grossly  misunderstood ;  that  chap, 
ix.  3  might  easily  cause  serious  misunderstanding, 
and  that  Rom.  vi.  16  seems  to  be  recalled  in  2  Pet. 
ii.  19 — it  will  perhaps  be  thought  that  on  the  whole 
Romans  best  answers  to  the  requirements  of  the 
context. 

(16)  As  also  in  all  his  epistles.— All  those  known 
to  the  writer.  The  expression  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  St.  Paul  was  dead,  and  that  his  Epistles 
had  been  collected  into  one  volume.  That  each  church 
made  a  collection  of  them  as  they  became  known  to 
it,  and  that  in  the  great  centres  they  became  known 
soon  after  they  were  written,  are  conjectures  of  great 
probability. 

Speaking  in  them  of  these  things— viz.,  of  the 
return  of  Christ  and  of  the  destruction  of  the  world. 
Some,  however,  understand  the  words  as  meaning  the 
exhortations  to  holiness  here  given. 

Some  things  hard  to  be  understood.— Cer- 
tainly the  difficulties  with  which  2  Thess.  ii.  bristles 
are  well  described  by  this  expression,  and  they  relate 
to  the  very  point  in  question— the  time  of  Christ's 
coming.  Moreover,  scoffers  could  easily  turn  them  to 
account  by  arguing  that  "  the  man  of  sin  "  had  not  yet 


appeared,  and  that  therefore  there  was  no  likelihood  of 
the  end  of  the  world  coming  just  yet.  But  in  admitting 
that  2  Thess.  ii.  is  among  the  passages  alluded  to  here, 
we  are  not  committed  to  the  theory  that  1  and  2  Thess. 
are  alluded  to  in  verse  15.  Many  refer  these  words  to 
St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  as  wrested 
to  mean  "faith  without  works."  So,  again,  Eph.  ii.  5, 
6,  and  Col.  ii.  12  might  be  wrested  to  mean  that  "  the 
resurrection  is  past  already "  (2  Tim.  ii.  18).  (See 
Note  on  Rom.  iii.  8  respecting  perversion  of  his 
teaching.) 

Unlearned  and  unstable.— The  word  for  "un- 
learned "  here  is  not  the  same  as  that  translated 
"  unlearned  "  in  Acts  iv.  13.  (See  Note  there.)  That 
signifies  "  without  special  study ;  "  this  means  "  with- 
out ordinary  instruction."  Ignorance  naturally  pro- 
duces instability ;  those  who  have  no  clear  principles  of 
Christian  doctrine  easily  fall  victims  to  seductions  of 
all  kinds.     (Comp.  chap.  ii.  14.) 

Wrest. — Literally,  torture  by  means  of  the  rack; 
and  hence  "strain,"  "distort."  That  St.  Paul's  doc- 
trine of  Christian  liberty,  as  opposed  to  the  bondage  of 
the  Law,  was  seen  by  himself  to  be  liable  to  great 
abuse,  and  had  already  begun  to  be  abused,  we  learn 
from  his  own  writings  (1  Cor.  vi.  12 — 20;  Gal.  v.  13 — 
26  ;  where  see  Notes.     Comp.  Rev.  ii.  20.") 

The  other  scriptures.— The  Old  Testament  can- 
not well  be  meant.  St.  Peter  would  scarcely  have  placed 
the  writings  of  a  contemporary  side  bjr  side  with  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  (the  canon  of  which 
had  long  since  been  closed)  without  some  intimation  of 
a  grouping  which  at  that  time  must  have  been  novel. 
and  probably  was  quite  unknown.  It  is  much  more 
probable  that  Christian  writings  of  some  kind  are  in- 
tended, but  we  can  only  conjecture  which,  any  of  the 
canonical  writings  of  the  New  Testament  then  in  exist- 
ence, and  perhaps  some  that  are  not  canonical.  That 
an  Apostle  should  speak  of  the  writings  of  a  brother- 
Apostle  in  the  same  terms  as  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment— viz.,  as  Scripture — need  not  surprise  us,  especially 
when  we  remember  the  large  claims  made  by  St.  Paul 
for  his  own  words  (1  Thess.  ii.  13;  2  Thess.  ii.  15;  Eph. 
iii.  3—5.  Comp.  Acts  xv.  28;  Rev.  xxii.  18, 19).  In  1  Pet, 
i.  12,  Evangelists  are  almost  made' superior  to  the  Old 
Testament  Prophets — a  statement  indicating  a  view 
which  harmonises  well  both  with  2  Pet.  i.  15 — 19  and 
with  the  view  set  forth  here;  for  in  chap.  i.  15  lie 
assigns  to  this  Epistle  much  the  same  purpose  as  in 
chap.  i.  19  he  assigns  to  the  Old  Testament  Prophets. 
Moreover,  we  have  seen  how  Clement  of  Rome  uses  the 
term  "  Scripture  "  of  a  passage  which  comes  from  some 
uncanonical  book  (see  above  on  verse  4).  See  Intro- 
duction, I.  c.  8.  4. 

Unto  their  own  destruction.— The  Greek  is 
very  emphatic  as  to  its  being  "their  own."  (Comp. 
"Bring  upon  themselves  swift  destruction,"  chap.  ii.  1.) 
It  is  their  own  doing — St.  Paul  and  other  writers  of 
Scripture  are  not  to  blame ;  and  it  befits  them — they 
will  find  the  end  they  deserve.  This  passage  gives  no 
countenance  to  the  Roman  doctrine  that  all  Scripture 
is  hard  to  understand,  and  therefore  not  to  be  read  by 
the  people.  All  that  is  here  said  is  that  some  Scripture 
is  hard  to  understand,  and  that  bad  men  make  a  bad 
i\se  of  the  fact.     The  inference  drawn  from  this  by  St. 
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other  scriptures,  unto  their  own  destruc- 
tion. <17J  Ye  therefore,  beloved,  seeing 
ye  know  these  things  before,  beware 
lest  ye  also,  being  led  away  with  the 
error  of   the   wicked,   fall    from  your 


OhmI 


own  atedfiutnew.      W    Bot  mm  in 

Gun,  and  fa  the  knowledge  of  oar 
rd  and  8aviour  Jesus  Chrut.  To 
him  60  glory  both  now  and 
for  ever.    Amen. 


Peter  is  not,  "  Do  not  read  Scripture,"  nor  even  "  Pass 
over  what  seems  to  be  Lard,"  but  "  Be  on  your  guard 
against  being  led  astray  by  interpretations  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  gospel." 

(W  Know  these  things  before.— Seeing  that  I 
have  forewarned  you  of  the  certain  appearance,  con- 
duct, and  success  of  these  false  teachers  and  scoffers. 
"  Forewarned,  forearmed." 

Being  led  away  with.— The  Greek  word  occurs 
only  thrice  in  the  New  Testament — here,  Rom.  xii.  16, 
and  Gal.  ii.  13.  In  Rom.  xii.  16  its  meaning  is  a  good 
deal  different  (see  Note  there).  In  Gal.  ii.  13  it  has 
the  same  meaning  as  here ;  and,  strangely  enough,  it  is 
of  Barnabas  being  "carried  away  with"  the  dissimula- 
tion of  Peter  and  his  associates. 

The  error  of  the  wicked.— Better,  the  error  of 
the  lawless  (chap.  ii.  7),  but  not  "  the  seduction "  or 
"  deceit  of  the  lawless,"  as  some  would  render  it.  It  is 
the  same  word  as  occurs  at  the  end  of  chap.  ii.  18,  and 
it  implies  wandering  from  the  path,  but  not  leading 
others  astray.  The  context,  not  the  word  itself,  shows 
that  there  was  seduction.  "  The  lawless  "  are  the  false 
teachers  and  scoffers. 

Fall  from  your  own  stedfastness.— Referring 
back  to  chap.  i.  10 — 12,  just  as  verse  18  refers  back  to 
chap.  i.  5 — 8 ;  showing  how  complete  is  the  coherence 
between  the  beginning  and  ending  of  the  Epistle. 
(Comp.  Gal.  v.  4.)  This  "  steadfastness  "  will  be  based 
on  belief  in  Christ's  coming,  and  on  the  hope  of  enter- 
ing into  His  kingdom,  and  thus  will  be  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  unbelief  of  the  "  unstable  "  in  verse  16. 
The  word  for  "  steadfastness  "  occurs  nowhere  else. 

The  entire  absence  of  directions — which  St.  Jude 
gives  rather  elaborately — as  to  how  these  evil  men  and 
their  victims  are  to  be  treated  by  sound  Christians  is 
in  favour  of  the  priority  of  this  Epistle.  When  evil 
men  begin  to  arise,  the  first  impulse  is  to  avoid  them 
and  their  ways,  and  to  this  course  St.  Peter  exhorts 
his  readers.  When  such  men  have  established  them- 
selves and  gained  proselytes,  people  begin  to  consider 
how  to  deal  with  the  seducers  and  to  win  back  the 
3educed,  and  to  these  points  St.  Jude  directs  his 
readers. 

(18)  But  grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge 
of  our  Lord. — Or,  But  grow  in  the  grace  and  in  the 
Jcnoivledge  of  our  Lord — i.e.,  it  may  mean  "  the  grace 
of  our  Lord  "  as  well  as  "  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord." 
But  the  Greek  is  not  decisive  on  this  point ;  and  the 
rendering  in  our  version  avoids  the  awkwardness  of 
coupling  a  subjective  and  objective  genitive  together 
by  "  and."  For  "  the  grace  of  our  Lord "  must  mean 
the  grace  of  which  He  is  the  giver ;  while  "  the  know- 
ledge of  our  Lord  "  must  mean  the  knowledge  of  which 
He  is  the  object.  Rom.  xv.  4  and  1  Pet.  i.  2  are  not 
instances  of  such  coupling. 


The  Apostle  ends,  a*  he  began,  by  oxhortia*  them  to 
that  sound  knowledge  which  VmU  forth  m  the  mm 
basis  of  all  Christian  activity,  whether  the  kaowUdjr* 
be  full  and  mature,  as  in  chap.  i.  2,  3,  8;  H.  20  or  to 
be  acquired  and  increased,  m  in  chap.  i.  6  aad  here. 

Doxology.— The  Epistle  t  to  a 
conclusion,  without  any  personal  remarks 
This  is  so  unlike  the  First  Epistle,  en 
Apostolic  letters  generally,  that  an  imitator,  aad  M 
accomplished  an  imitator  as  the  writer  of  this  Buttle 
must  have  been,  would  scarcely  hare  omitted  eo  mm! 
and  natural  an  addition.  The  addition  would  hare  beea 
doubly  natural  here,  for  the  persnnator  (if  the  writer 
of  the  Epistle  be  such)  is  personating  St  Peter  Mar  the 
end  of  his  life,  writing  to  congregations  whom  he  m 
not  likely  either  to  see  or  address  again.  Surely  the 
circumstances  would  hare  seemed  to  him  to  demsad 
some  words  of  personal  greeting  and  tender  farewell 
and  Acts  xx.  18—35;  2  Tim.  it.  6—18.  would  hare 
supplied  him  with  models.  But  nothing  of  the  kiad  is 
inserted.  Assume  that  St  Peter  himself  is  the  writer. 
and  then  we  can  understand  how  he  cams  to  dmspastot 
such  natural  expectations.  His  heart  is  too  fall  of  the 
fatal  dangers  which  threaten  the  whole  < 


munity  to  think  of  himself  and  his  personal 

iff.heka 


As  to  his  death,  which  cannot  lw  far  of 
it  will  come  swiftly  at  the  last,  and  his  chief  fear 
is  lest  it  should  come  upon  him  before  he  has  left 
on  record  these  words  of  warning  and  exhortatkm 
(chap.  i.  13—15).  Therefore,  at  the  opening  he  harries 
to  his  subject  at  once,  and  presses  on.  without  pease  or 
break,  until  it  is  exhausted ;  and  now  that  he  hse  un- 
burdened his  heart  he  cares  to  ssy  no  more,  but  eads  at 
once  with  a  tribute  of  praise  to  the  Master  that 
him. 

To  him  be  glory.— Better,  to  Him  be  the  : 
all  that  His  creatures  hare  to  render.  Whatever  may  he 
our  view  of  verse  15,  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  in  this 
doxology  homage  is  paid  to  Jesus  Christ  as  true  Gad. 
It  is,  perhaps,  the  earliest  example  of  that  "  hyma  to 
Christ  as  God  "  which  Pliny  Mb  Trajan  the  Christian* 
were  accustomed  to  MM  lx-fore  darbreak. 

And  for  ever.— Literally,  and  to  the  dam  of  star- 
nity.  The  phrase  is  used  by  the  LXX.  in  BecJM.  irfiL 
10.  but  is  found  nowhere  eke  in  the  New  Twtsmiat 
It  means  that  day  which  marks  the  end  of  time  aad  the 
beginning  of  eternity,  the  day  which  not  only  buftos 
but  is  eternitv.  The  exuressSoa  is  quite  in  hennooy 
with  the  general  drift  of  the  chapter.  ■  Heaven  sad 
earth  shall  pass  sway,  but"  "the  day  of  God"  -shall 
not  pass  away." 

Amen.-Comp.  Jude.  verse  25.    How  the  word 
of  rather  doubtful  authority.    Being  usual  in  < 
it  would  be  very  likely  to  be  added  by  a  copyist. 
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HE      EPISTLES     OE 

JOHN. 


IN  TRODUCTION 

TO 

THE    PIEST    EPISTLE    GENERAL    OP 

JOHN. 


I.  Who  was  the  Writer? 
H.  Who  were  the  Readers? 

III.  What  were  the  Circumstances  of  the 

Churches  ? 

IV.  Is  the  Writing  an  Epistle? 

I.  Who  was  the  Writer  ?— Three  Epistles  come 
before  us  in  the  New  Testament  bearing  a  very  strong1 
family  likeness  to  each  other  and  to  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
They  carry  no  superscription  in  their  text,  but  "the 
elder,"  or  "the  old  man."  Whose  are  they?  The 
manuscripts  from  which  they  are  derived  have  always 
said  "  John's,"  and  in  some  is  added  "  the  Apostle." 

We  will  here  consider  the  First.  The  Second  and 
Third  will  be  treated  separately.  The  evidence  for 
the  First  is  as  strong  as  anything  could  be.  It  was 
accepted  as  the  Apostle's  by  the  whole  Church. 
Eusebius,  the  historian  (born  about  a.d.  270),  places  it 
among  the  writings  "universally  admitted  (homolo- 
goumena) " ;  and  Jerome  states  that  it  received  the 
sanction  of  all  members  of  the  Church.  The  only 
exceptions  were  such  sects  of  heretics  as  would  be 
likely  to  repudiate  it  as  not  harmonising  with  their 
theological  errors :  the  Alogi,  or  "  Unreasonables,"  an 
obscure  and  rather  doubtful  sect  in  the  second  century, 
who  rejected  St.  John's  Gospel  and  the  Revelation, 
and  therefore,  probably,  these  three  Epistles ;  and 
Marcion,  in  the  same  century,  who  chose  such  parts  of 
the  New  Testament  as  suited  him  best,  and  altered 
them  at  pleasure. 

The  evidence  of  quotation  and  reference  begins  early. 
Polycarp,  the  disciple  of  St.  John,  became  a  Christian 
A.D.  83.  In  the  epistle  which  he  wrote  to  the  Philippians, 
occur  these  words  :  "  For  every  oue  that  confesseth  not 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  is  antichrist." 
The  likeness  to  1  John  iv.  2,  3,  is  marked ;  and  it  is  far 
more  probable  that  a  loosely  written  letter,  such  as  his, 
should  embody  a  well-known  saying  of  so  sententious 
and  closely  worded  a  treatise  as  the  First  Epistle  of  John 
than  the  other  way. 

Papias,  Bishop  of  Hierapolis,  flourished  in  the  first 
half  of  the  second  century.  Irenasus,  who  was  born 
about  the  end  of  the  first  century,  says  that  he  was 
a  hearer  of  St.  John.  This  is  contradicted  by  Eusebius 
on  the  evidence  of  Papias'  own  writings  (H.E.  III.  39, 
1,2);  but  he  wrote  a  work  called,  An  Explanation  of 
the  Oracles  of  the  Lord,  in  which  he  bore  witness  to 
the  authenticity  of  Christian  doctrine.  The  account 
of  his  work  is  derived  from  Eusebius,  the  historian, 
who  says  that  "he  used  testimonies  from  the  First 
Epistle  of  John."  By  balancing  the  name  of  St.  John 
in  this  sentence  with  that  of  St.  Peter,  Eusebius  evi- 
dently understood  the  Apostle. 

About  a.d.  100  was  born  Justin  Martyr.     In  his 


V.  When  was  it  writtkx? 

\  I.   \VHKRB  WAS  IT  WKITTSXT 

>     .  What  is  itb  Scope! 
x  ;'!•  Notes  on  Difficult  Pamiobl 
ix.  Lrrnu 

time  was  written  the  anonymous  epistle  to  Diogaetaa. 
Six  of  its  chapters  contain'  indisputable  nmiiiS—  tas 
of  the  First  Epistle     Tli<-  .  pistle  of  the  Cbardsssof 
Vienne  and  Lyons  was  writt.n  in  a.i.    177 
1   John   iii.    16.     Carpocratos.   the  Gnostic,   lived    at 
Alexandria  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century     He 
tried  to  pervert  1  John  v.  19,  ■  The  whole  world  Beth 
in  the  evil  one."    Iremeus  rites  three  passages  from  the 
First  Epistle,  mentioning  its  author;  and  E 
tions  this  piece  of  arid  a—a  iii.ixnctlv  the  mi 
as  that  from  Papias.     Clement  cl  Alexandiia  was 
about  a.d.  150.    Like  Irena-ns.  he  quotes  passages  from 
the  First  Epistle,  naming  the  author,    So  Tertathaa. 
born  about  the  same  time,  Origen,  and  the  wiiiwillaa 
Fathers.     About  A.D.  17".  a  Canon  ..f  th.     \ 
ment  was  drawn   up  by  some  teacher  for  the  ase  of 
catechumens.      This  is  now  known   by  the  name   of 
Muratori,  who   discovered   and  printed   it   A.D.   17t" 
(See  Tregelles'  Canon  Muratorianms,  pages  1.  *1— c*»: 
Oxford,  1867.)      "What  wonder,"  it  says,      thst  8t. 
John  makes  so  many  reference*  to  the  Fourth  Gospel 
in  his   Epistles,   saying  of    himself,  'that    whirl   «<• 
have  seen  with  our  eyes,  and  hare  heard  with  oar  ears. 
and  our  hands  have  handled,  that  hare  wr  wtH 
for  thus  he  professes  himself  not  onh  titataa. 

but  also  the  hearer  and  the  writer  of  all  the  wonders  of 
the  Lord  in  order."     And.  after  cataloguing  St    Paul » 
Epistles,  it  continues  i  "  The  Epistle  of  Jade,  and  the 
two  which  bear  the  name  of  John  as  a  tit 
sidered   General"      The  writer  evidently 
Second  and  Third  Epistles,  which  might  not  hare 
considered  general  from  their  shortness  and  ■ 
The  Peschito,  or  Syrian  version,  of  about  the  i 
gives  the  same  evidence  as  the  Mnratoriaa  Ca*x» 
have  thus  a  consentient  voice  from  the  churches  of  Bast 
and  West,  of  Syria,  of  Alexandria,  of  A  f rica.  and .  f 

So  strong,  so  clear,  is  the  external  proof.  On  tbs 
internal,  nothing  can  be  better  than  the  words  of 
Ewald.  "  As  in  the  Gospel,  we  sea  bora  the  author 
retin  to  the  background,  unwilling  to  speak  of  himself. 
and  still  less  to  support  anything  by  the  weight  of  Ida 
name  and  reputation,  although  the  reader  Ml  meets 
liim.  not  as  the  calm  narrator,  but  as  sn  epistolary 
writer,  as  exhorter  and  teacher,  as  an  Apostle,  and. 
moreover,  as  the  only  surviving  Apostle.  It  Is  the  same 
delicacy  and  diffidence,  the  same  lofty  calmness  and 
composure,  and  especially  the  same  truly  Christian 
modesty,  that  cause  him  to  retire  to  the  background  as 
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an  Apostle,  and  to  say  altogether  so  little  of  himself. 
He  only  desires  to  counsel  and  warn,  and  to  remind  his 
readers  of  the  sublime  truth  they  have  once  acquired ; 
and  the  higher  he  stands  the  less  he  is  disposed  to 
humble  'the  brethren'  by  his  great  authority  and 
directions.  But  he  knew  who  he  was,  and  every  word 
tells  plainly  that  he  only  could  thus  speak,  counsel,  and 
warn.  The  unique  consciousness  which  an  Apostle  as 
he  grew  older  could  carry  within  himself,  and  which 
he,  once  the  favourite  disciple,  had  in  a  peculiar 
measure ;  the  cahn  superiority,  clearness,  and  decision  in 
thinking  on  Christian  subjects ;  the  rich  experience  of 
a  long  life,  steeled  in  the  victorious  struggle  with  every 
unchristian  element ;  and  a  glowing  language  lying  con- 
cealed under  this  calmness,  which  makes  us  feel  intuitively 
that  it  does  not  in  vain  commend  to  us  love  as  the 
highest  attainment  of  Christianity — all  this  coincides 
so  remarkably  in  this  Epistle,  that  every  reader  of  that 
period,  probably  without  any  further  intimation,  might 
readily  determine  who  he  was.  But  where  the  connec- 
tion required  it  the  author  intimates  with  manifest 
plainness  that  he  stood  in  the  nearest  possible  relations 
to  Jesus  (chaps,  i.  1 — 3;  iv.  16;  v.  3—6),  precisely  as 
he  is  wont  to  express  himself  in  similar  circumstances 
in  the  Gospel ;  and  all  this  is  so  artless  and  simple,  so 
entirely  without  the  faintest  trace  of  imitation  in  either 
case,  that  nobody  can  fail  to  perceive  that  the  self-same 
author  and  Apostle  must  have  composed  both  writings" 
(Ewald,  Die  Johann.  Schriften,  i.  431). 

No  less  than  thirty-five  passages  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  are  common  to  the  First  Epistle.  These 
expressions  occur  in  twenty-three  different  places,  and 
are  used  in  a  way  of  which  only  the  author  of  the  same 
two  treatises  could  be  capable.  Considerably  more 
than  half  of  the  parallel  places  in  the  Gospel  belong 
to  the  farewell  discourses  of  John  xii. — xvii.  There 
the  tender,  loving,  receptive,  truthful,  retentive  mind 
of  the  bosom-friend  had  been  particularly  necessary ; 
at  that  great  crisis  it  had  been,  through  the  Spirit  of 
God,  particularly  strong ;  and  the  more  faithfully  St. 
John  had  listened  to  his  Master  and  reproduced  Him, 
the  deeper  the  impression  was  which  the  words  made  on 
his  own  mind,  and  the  more  likely  he  was  to  dwell  on 
them  in  another  work  instead  of  on  his  own  thoughts 
and  words.  The  style  may  be  his  own  both  in  Gospels 
and  Epistles,  modified  by  that  of  our  Lord;  the 
thoughts  are  the  thoughts  of  Jesus.  (See  Vol.  I., 
pp.  557  and  558.)  An  examination  of  the  following 
parallels  will  illustrate  this  : 


irst  Epistle  of  John. 

Gospel  of  John. 

Chap 

i.  1,  2 

Chap 

i.  1,  2, 14. 

>« 

i.  4. 

)t 

XV.  11. 

xvi.  24. 

» 

i.  10. 

, 

v.  38. 

M 

ill,  2. 

> 

xiv.  16. 
xi.  51,  52. 
xiii.  15,  34,  35 

>» 

ii.4— 6. 

9 
9 

xiv.  21—24. 
xv.  10. 

n 

ii.8. 
iLll. 

9 

xiii.  34. 
xii.  35. 

» 

ii.  23. 

9 

9 

xv.  23,  24. 
v.  24. 

99 

ii.  27. 
iii.  1. 
iii.  8. 
iii.  10. 

9 
9 

xiv.  26. 
xvii.  25. 
viii.  44. 
viii.  47. 

B 

iii.  13—15. 

9 
9 

v.  24,  38. 
xv.  18, 19. 

First  Epistle  of  John. 

Chap.  iii.  16. 
„      iii.  22. 

„      iv.  5,  6. 


Gospel  of  John. 

Chap. 

xv.  12,  13. 

3) 

ix.  31. 

;? 

xvi.  23. 

>> 

iii.  31. 

99 

xv.  19. 

39 

viii.  47. 

99 

iii.  36. 

99 

vi.69.  ; 

5J 

xiv.  15. 

JS 

xvi.  33. 

99 

v.  36. 

99 

iii.  36. 

99 

xiv.  6. 

5) 

xx.  31. 

99 

xiv.  13,  14. 

99 

xvi.  23. 
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16. 

3,4. 

.9. 
.12. 

.13. 
.14. 


The  proof  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  the  work  of 
St.  John  is  given  in  the  Introduction  to  that  Gospel,  in 
the  first  volume.  On  internal  grounds  alone,  without 
the  strong  external  evidence  already  sketched,  an 
unbiassed  mind  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  First  Epistle  (and  the  Second  and  Third  also) 
are  not  by  the  same  author.  Even  the  style  and  con- 
struction have  an  identity  which  could  not  easily  be 
spurious  or  accidental.  This  is  seen  in  the  habit  of 
thinking  in  periods  the  limbs  of  which  are  parallel  and 
co-ordinate  instead  of  progressive :  the  juncture  of 
these  by  "  and  "  instead  of  by  particles,  expressing  con- 
sequence or  movement :  the  peculiar  use  of  four  special 
particles :  the  general  Aramaic  framework  of  the 
diction :  and  the  constant  reappearance  of  special 
words  and  phrases.  The  identity  of  ideas  in  both 
writings  is  of  the  same  character ;  they  bear  no  sign  of 
imitation,  but  are  the  free  production  of  the  same 
spirit.  Light,  life,  darkness,  truth,  the  lie,  propitiation. 
doing  righteousness,  doing  sin,  doing  lawlessness,  life 
and  death,  loving  and  hating,  love  of  the  Father  and 
love  of  the  world,  children  of  God  and  children  of  the 
devil,  the  spirit  of  truth  and  the  spirit  of  error  :  all 
these  notions  underlie  the  thought  of  both  Gospel  and 
Epistle.  The  writer  of  each,  too,  has  the  same  charac- 
teristics :  love  of  the  background  for  himself ;  absorbing 
devotion  to  his  Lord ;  faithful  receptiveness  and  faculty 
for  sympathetic  reproduction  of  His  thoughts  and 
spirit;  pure  unruffled,  unfaltering  movement  among 
the  very  inmost  facts  of  life  and  being;  intense  un- 
hesitating indignation  (like  thunder  from  a  clear  sky) 
for  wilful  depravers  of  spiritual  truth ;  and  the  abso- 
lute tranquillity  of  that  certainty  which  comes  from 
long  conviction  and  demonstrable  experience.  So, 
again,  the  particular  dogmatic  notes  of  each  are  the 
same  :  the  Spirit  already  marking  off  the  true  from 
false  believers,  and  so  preparing  the  way  for  the  final 
judgment ;  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God 
already  by  the  presence  of  the  Father  and  the  Son 
in  the  Spirit ;  the  actual  present  besriiming  of  ever- 
lasting fife,  and  the  safety  from  future  judgment, - 
the  present  existence  of  the  last  hour;  Christ  the 
actual  Paraclete,  the  Divine  Spirit  being  another.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  structural  and 
penetrating  identity  between  the  works  of  any  author 
whatever  than  there  is  between  the  Gospel  and  the 
First  Epistle. 

It  was  Scaliger  (1484—1558)  who  first  announced 
"  the  three  Epistles  of  John  are  not  by  the  Apostle  of 
that  name."  The  tradition  mentioned  by  Eusebius 
that  there  was  living  at  Ephesus  at  the  same  time  as 
St.  John  a  presbyter  of  the  same  name,  to  whom  great 
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weight  was  attributed  because  he  was  a  hearer  of  our 
Lord,  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  the  notion  that  "  the 
older  "  of  the  three  Epistles  was  this  traditional  person. 
Those  who  take  this  view  are  guilty  of  tho  fallacy  that 
if  this  man  existed  he  must  have  had  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  Apostle  because  ho  had  his  name  and 
was  contemporary.  It  is  far  more  probable  tliat  the 
beginning  of  the  three  Epistles  gave  rise  among  tho 
ignorant  to  tho  tradition. 

In  modern  times,  S.  G.  Lange  was  the  first  who 
questioned  the  Epistle  on  internal  grounds.  His  argu- 
ment rests  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  destitute  of  all 
characteristic  individuality  and  personality;  that  the 
affinity  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Gospel  is  an  imitation ; 
that  the  Epistle  exhibits  marks  of  senile  decay ;  and 
that  if  it  was  written  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
mention  must  have  been  made  of  it  in  chap.  ii.  18. 
Few  sound  critics  will  think  these  assumptions  worth 
refutation.  The  next  opponent,  Bretschneider,  lived 
to  recant  his  doubts.  The  unreasonableness  of  Claudius. 
Horst,  and  Paulus  is  even  more  arbitrary,  imaginative, 
and  groundless  than  that  of  Lange. 

The  Tubingen  school  have  a  preconception  of  their 
own  to  support.  As,  according  to  them,  there  can  be 
no  miracle,  so  there  can  be  no  direct  revelation ;  the 
beginning  of  Christianity  must  have  been  the  natural 
consciousness  of  an  individual,  such  as  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  developing  gradually  through  a  much  longer 
period  than  the  accepted  Christian  history;  they 
hold  that  Christ  only  slightly  modified  Judaism;  that 
in  the  hands  of  St.  Peter  and  of  St.  John  in  tho 
Apocalypse,  His  teaching  took  an  Ebionite  form,  in  the 
hands  of  St.  Paul  was  adapted  to  the  Gentile  world  at 
large;  thence  arose  contentions,  in  reconciliation  of 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament  were  composed,  as  party-writings  without 
strict  historical  value.  The  Epistle  is  therefore  treated 
by  different  members  of  the  school  as  it  will  best  suit 
their  special  theory.  Kostlin  and  Georgii  think  the 
author  of  the  Gospel  the  same  as  of  the  Epistle  ;  Zeller 
supposes  it  possible  that  they  may  be  by  different 
hands.  Baur  pronounces  the  Epistle  a  weak  imitation 
of  the  Gospel;  Hilgenfeld  a  splendid  product  of  it. 
Thus  they  contradict  each  other.  The  main  arguments 
of  Baur  are  five,  and  may  be  given  as  a  specimen  :— 
(1)  Studious  anxiety  of  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  in  his 
preface  to  be  considered  the  same  as  the  author  of  the 
Gospel;  (2)  vain  attempt  at  drawing  a  distinction 
between  divine  and  human  testimony ;  (3)  the  esehato- 
logy  of  the  Epistle  more  material  than  that  of  the 
Gospel;  (4)  the  ideas  of  propitiation  and  Christ  the 
interceding  Paraclete  more  like  the  Epistle  to  tho 
Hebrews  than  the  Gospel ;  (5)  the  teaching  wholly 
Montanistic,  because  it  describes  Christians  as  holy  and 
sinless,  mentions  the  anointing,  and  draws  a  distinction 
between  venial  and  mortal  sins.  Of  these  it  may  be 
shortly  said  (1)  that  an  imitation  would  have  been 
more  skilful,  and  that  the  intense  consciousness  of  the 
eye-witness  would  necessarily  produce  the  same  lineof 
thought  when  St.  John  was  prefacing  his  moral  treatise 
as  when  he  was  writing  his  history ;  (2)  that  the  dis- 
tinction rnns  throughout  the  Gospel ;  (3)  to  a  candid 
reader  the  difference  is  impossible  to  discover;  (4)  no 
expression  could  be  more  sacrificial  than  "  the  Lamb  of 
God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world ;  (5)81 
John  is  describing  the  ideal,  not  a  class :  the  anointing 
is  most  certainly  not  that  in  baptism,  mentioned  for 
the  first  time  by  Tertullian,  but  that  of  "  pouring  ont 
the  Spirit :  "  and  there  is  no  reference  whatever  to  the 
six  or  seven  deadly  sins  of  Tertullian,  while  there  is 


•    v.ry  distinct   similarity  Mwena    th*  idea  of    th- 
sm  unto  death  and  the  un  ante*  the  Hot*  ci^ 
;>'   tho<;,Tu.    iw.  b,  fa5.  M  DJL2& 
lias  taken   tho  Gnostic   and    kloatanktie   eariratar 
of  tho  Apostolical  teaching  as  if  they  were  .to  «r*» 
and  oriirm. 

Tli.-  KpiMl,'.  then,  ha*  abundant  historical  tI1»|. 
tho  internal  evidence  that  it  is  by  thr  -n«n-  hand  a-  th* 
Fourth  Gospel  is  particularly  strong,  and  the  aitork. 
of  hostile  critics  are  peculiarly  arbitrary  and  un- 
founded. ' 

II.  Who  woro  tho  Readers  ?— There  U  m  f* 
Augustine's  works— mid  he  often  quotes  Into  ffeistk 
—a  solitary  citation  of  it  an  written  to  the  P.rthlual 
Whether  this  was  his  own  opinion,  a  mer*  rurreat 
traditional   title,  or  a   clerical    • 

seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  fact  mentioned  by 
<  kflaenl  of  Alexandria  that  the  Second  Kptotle  vM 
sometimes  oafled  "that  tn  the  virgins'*  the  woni 
in  the  Gtsdk  for  "  virgin "  U-ing  pariknot).  Thto 
title  evidently  became  misunderstood,  and  *•} 
been  applied  to  the  First  EMstll  m  error.  One 
critic  has  discovered  in  "  that  which  ve  hm- 
beginning"  a  proof  that  the  reader.  were  the  inhabitant] 
of  Judsea;  another,  identifying  S«  .I.-hna 
spondent  Cains  with  best  at  Oorinlll 

one  of  the  commonest  of  all  <- lasnical  ninm  .  fanrhm 
that   they   must   have   linen   Cnrinthi»  '    «as 

evidently  written  to  no  church  in  )iarticular  pr.  l«Mi 
to  a  circle  of  churches  in  immediate  connection  with  St. 
John,  such  as  the  seven  addressed  in  the  Kerelalie*. 
The  warning  against  idolatry  may  not  unreasonably 
suggest  Gentile   Chrisl  I   the  contrast  of  the 

knowledge  of  the  true  Cod   in  J.-.i- 
eternal  life,  with  the  dazzling  -jieculations  of  inaevat 
ing  teachers,  harmonise  with  the  historical  notice  that 
St.  John  resided  at  Ephesua. 

III.  What  were  the  Circumstance*  of  the 
Churches  P— ( 1 )  There  is  no  allusion  to  peianetiona 
The  hatred  of  the  world,  the  \i.-t..ry  orer  the  wicked 
one,  the  victory  over  the  world,  suggest  spiritual 
conflict  rather  than  hostile  attacks. 

(2)  Tlie  intenial  indication*  point  rather  to  dtonaioa. 
want  of  brotherlv  love,  want  of  stead fastness  in  the 
fellowship  of  tho'Fathor  an<l  the  Son.  the  seduction*  ca* 
worldUness.  the  snares  of  false  bnthren.  the  erila  ol  a 
time  of  peace,  when  persecution  no  lancer  braces  the 
sinews  of  faith,  ami  warning  is  needed  rather  than 
consolation  :  or  when  perversion  ken  lost  the  moral 
shock  of  novelty  and  Christian  loyalty  the  fan  el 
its  indignation ;  a  time  full  of  evidence  of  continued 
spiritual  vitality  in  old  and  young,  hnt  sko  when  a 
recognised  lentW  of  »  church  can  M  M  ambitienn  * 
to  rejed  the  authority  of  the  last  of  the  Ap*»*f 
when  heathen  speculation  rather  than  Jewish  prejw 
is  beginning  to  corrupt  Christian  faith. 

The  particular  heretics  combated  had  •  Doestic 
tendency,  n»t  vet  fully  developed-  Their  theory  was 
that  the"  Son  of  God  was  »  phantom,  united  for  atime 
with  the  man  Jesus.  St.  John's  uuetsm|iwsry.  UataV 
thus,  already  noticed  in  the  Jmtrodmttum  to  U^>f*J. 
held  that  Jesus  was  the  eon  «  Joaetfct*  •■•■ 
Logos  was  united  from  His  baptism  to  Bis  -H*"^ 
The  stress  laid  on  the  true  knewW|re  a 
understanding  what  had  been  '■'«**•* 
ning.  points  also  to  the  beginning  Of 
system  which  exalted  specniatioa  ■»  ^ 
Christianity  under  a  ImioiogusMOun  pmiosopwy, 
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substituted  intellectual  athletics  for  faith  working  by 
love. 

(4)  The  only  division  of  Christians  recognised  is  that 
into  mature  and  young.  All  alike  receive  the  unction 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  John  himself  joins  in  the  con- 
fession of  sin.  He  lays  on  all  the  duty  of  trying  the 
spirits.  He  makes  all  alike  responsible  directly  to  the 
Lord. 

IV.  Is  the  Writing  an  Epistle  ?— As  an  Ency- 
clical Letter,  it  would  have  no  special  dedication  nor 
salutations;  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  similarly 
without  the  one,  that  of  St.  James  without  the  other. 
"  I  write  "  occurs  seven  times,  "  I  have  written  "  six, 
"  you  "  thirty-six,  "  little  children  "  ten,  "  beloved  "  six, 
"  fathers  "  and  "  young  men  "  twice  each,  "  brethren" 
once.  The  introduction  is  an  amplification  of  the 
ordinary  epistolary  address,  founded  on  a  reminiscence 
of  the  more  abstract  introduction  to  the  Gospel.  Bacon 
says :  "  An  Epistle  has  more  natural  feeling  than  a 
treatise  ;  more  ripe  development  than  momentary  con- 
versation." Dusterdieck  says :  "  The  whole  writing 
rests  as  thoroughly  on  a  living  personal  relation  be- 
tween the  author  and  his  readers,  the  application  of 
the  written  exhortation  is  so  absolutely  personal,  that 
this  ground  is  enough  to  make  us  consider  the  writing 
as  a  genuine  Epistle.  This  epistolary  character 
belongs,  moreover,  to  the  whole  keeping  and  character 
of  the  short  writing.  With  all  logical  order  there 
reigns  in  it  that  easy  naturalness  and  unconstraint  of 
statement  which  suits  the  immediate  interest  and 
hortatory  tendency  of  an  Epistle ;  while  the  strict,  pro- 
gressive, dialectical  development,  peculiar  to  a  treatise 
or  a  homily,  is  held  back."  It  may  be  described,  then, 
as  a  circular  letter  of  St.  John  to  the  churches  connected 
with  his  ministry,  embodying  a  succinct  statement  of 
his  principal  views  of  Christian  doctrine.  There  is  no 
good  reason  for  calling  it  either  with  one  critic,  the 
"  polemical,"  or,  with  another,  the  "  practical  "  part  of 
the  Gospel ;  or  "  a  homiletical  essay,  the  readers  being 
present ; "  or  "  a  summary,"  or  "  a  companion  letter  of 
the  Gospel." 

V.  When  was  it  written  ?— (1)  As  it  contains 
no  reference  to  persecutions,  it  is  less  likely  to  have 
been  written  in  the  time  of  Trajan  (a.d.  98 — 117); 
probably  before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Domitian, 
A.D.  96;  after  the  reign  of  Nero  and  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  a.d.  70.  Thus  we  get  the  period 
between  A.D.  70  and  96.  A  date  near  70  is  less  likely, 
because  the  breaking  up  of  the  Jewish  world  would 
have  made  some  reference  of  the  kind  probable.  "  The 
last  hour  "is  a  note  of  spiritual,  not  material  time. 

(2)  Jewish  opposition  no  longer  troubles  the  apostolic 
horizon. 

(3)  The  life  of  individual  churches  apart  from  Jeru- 
salem seems  by  this  time  the  natural  order  of  the 
Christian  world. 

t  (4)  The  heresies  are  the  seeds  of  Docetism  and  Gnos- 
ticism :  this  points  to  the  end  of  the  first  century. 

(5)  St.  John  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Acts  after  the 
Jerusalem  Council  of  a.d.  51.  But  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  at  Ephesus  when  St.  Paul  took  leave  of 
the  elders  in  a.d.  60.  (See  Vol.  I.,  Introduction  to  the 
Gospel,  p.  371.)  If  St.  Paul  died  in  a.d.  64,  St,  John 
can  hardly  have  begun  working  at  Ephesus  till  then. 
The  tone  of  the  Epistle  implies  a  long  and  ripe  pastoral 
intimacy.  St.  John  was  banished  to  Patmos  before  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Domitian,  a.d.  96.  He  died  after 
a.d.  100. 


(6)  It  must  always  be  a  matter  of  opinion  whether 
the  Gospel  or  Epistle  was  written  first.  It  may  be  that 
a  comparison  of  John  xx.  31,  "  These  things  are  written 
that  ye  might  believe,"  with  1  John  v.  13,  "These 
things  have  I  written  unto  you  that  befieve,"  indicates 
an  earlier  and  more  elementary  object  for  the  Gospel ; 
but  it  cannot  be  pressed.  It  is  certainly  likely  that 
the  doctrinal  chords  struck  in  the  Narrative  should 
afterwards  receive  their  fuller  variations  in  the  Exhor- 
tation. It  may  even  be  that  some  of  the  churches  or 
their  members,  aroused  by  these  solemn  notes,  asked 
St.  John  for  a  doctrinal  writing. 

(7)  On  the  whole,  there  is  no  improbability  in  putting 
the  date  about  a.d.  90. 

VI.  Where  was  it  written  ?— On  such  a  point  as 
this  we  are  left  to  groundless  conjecture,  which  is  use- 
less.   An  old  tradition  mentions  Ephesus. 

VII.  What  is  its  Scope?— That  the  joy  which 
Christians  already  had  might  not  be  dimmed  by  the 
world  or  by  error,  but  might  be  crowned  with  com- 
pleteness even  in  this  life  (1  John  i.  4),  and  that  they 
might  realise  the  assurance  of  the  actual  beginning  of 
eternal  Hfe  within  them. 

For  this  purpose  God  is  held  Tip  as  Light  and  Love, 
both  through  Jesus  Christ.  By  that  exercise  of  their 
will,  which  would  make  them  remain  in  Christ  as  they 
knew  Him,  both  by  hearing  and  by  their  consciences, 
they  would  enjoy  the  serene  dignity  of  companionship 
with  the  Almighty  Father  and  His  Son,  and  so  secure 
these  two  grand  objects. 

Christians,  looked  at  in  the  ideal,  cannot  be  wilful 
sinners  ;  but  when  betrayed  into  sin,  they  may  recover 
through  confession  and  reconciliation.  The  proof  of 
the  Christian  life  must  be  sought  in  obedience  to  the 
will  of  God,  showing  itself  specially  in  true  brotherly 
love.  The  chief  dangers  are  the  world  and  the  depra- 
vation of  Christian  doctrine. 

The  light  of  God  is  shown  in  the  absolute  distinctness 
from  Him  of  everything  that  is  evil. 

The  love  of  God  is  shown  in  that  sonship  of  Chris- 
tians which  is  manifested  by  personal  righteousness. 
Its  correlative  in  us  is  love  to  God,  shown  in  pure  love 
for  one  another.  The  purity  of  love  is  measured  by  the 
purity  of  faith.  And  that  faith  is  irrefragably  grounded 
in  the  witness  of  the  Old  Testament  through  the  Father, 
culminating  in  the  inauguration  of  baptism;  in  the  wit- 
ness of  the  New  Testament  through  the  Son,  culminating 
in  the  blood  of  Calvary ;  and  in  the  witness  of  the  Spirit 
speaking  through  our  own  consciences. 

Christians  cannot  be  reminded  too  often  that  their 
religious  life  is  a  matter  of'  positive,  demonstrable, 
realised  facts,  to  be  completed  by  earnest  continual 

grogress.  They  are  already  in  the  Father  and  in  the 
on ;  they  have  eternal  life  begun  within  them ;  they 
have  passed  from  death  unto  life ;  they  have  the  witness 
of  the  Spirit.  If  they  are  in  doubt,  they  can  prove  the 
truth  of  their  life  by  obedience  to  God  and  love  to  the 
human  family.  For  those  in  sin  or  error  they  can 
pray.  The  sight  of  the  world  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  Redeemer  make  it  finally  most  important  that 
they  should  hold  to  the  faith  in  the  utmost  simplicity, 
and  avoid  all  substitution  of  shadow  for  substance. 

St.  Paul  writes  now  in  a  storm  of  argument,  then  in 
a  humble  strain  of  self-forgetful,  self -abasing  expostu- 
lation and  entreaty ;  now  eloquently  on  high  abstract 
truths,  now  in  exquisite  descriptions,  then  about  the 
homeliest  and  simplest  duties.  St.  John  moves  in  a 
calm    sphere    of    certainty    among   the    very  highest, 
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grandest,  and  largest  of  Christian  truths,  raising  the 
general  outlines  of  human  life  into  the  same  atmosphere 
till  they  are  illuminated  and  penetrated  by  tho  clear 
rays  of  Light  and  Love.  All  is  simple,  broad,  clear, 
calm.  sure.  He  writes  at  once  with  the  most  command- 
ing authority,  and  the  most  loving  tenderness ;  the  pro- 
foundest  wisdom,  and  the  most  touching  simplicity ;  the 
most  searching  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  and  its 
difficulties  and  failures,  and  the  most  elevating  and 
braciug  courage  and  confidence ;  the  gentlest  affection, 
and  the  most  pitiless  and  sternest  condemnation  of  wilful 
departure  from  truth  in  practice  or  opinion. 

It  is  noticeable  that  in  a  treatise  on  the  very  inner- 
most secrets  of  religious  life,  to  all  Christian  souls  are 
attributed  the  same  duties  and  privileges,  and  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  ministerial  authority  or  responsibility ; 
and  that,  though  fellowship  with  the  Father  and  the 
Son  and  the  witness  of  the  water  and  the  blood  are 
both  brought  into  prominence,  no  allusion  is  made  to 
sacraments. 

VIII.  Notes  on  Difficult  Passages. 

(1)  Propitiation. 

"  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins  "  (1  John  ii.  2). 

"  Sent  His  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins  " 
(1  John  iv.  10). 

The  same  form  is  used  in  Luke  xviii.  13 :  "  God  be 
merciful  (be  made  propitious)  to  me  a  sinner ;  "  and  in 
Heb.  ii.  17 :  "to  make  reconciliation  for  the  sins  of  the 
people." 

In  classical  Greek  the  verbal  form  means  "  to  make 
a  person  favourable." 

From  these  facts  it  is  clear  that  Christ  is  regarded  as 
making  God  favourable  to  us.  The  word  "reconciliation " 
introduces  another  idea,  and  should  be  kept  for  another 
Greek  word,  which  occurs  in  2  Cor.  v.  18,  19 ;  Eph.  ii. 
16 ;  Col.  i.  20.  Although  God  is  kind  to  the  unthankful 
and  the  evil,  yet  for  the  sake  of  eternal  Order  and 
Righteousness  He  is  represented  to  us  as  unable  to 
pass  over  rebellion  without  punishment,  as  a  warning 
and  a  security  as  well  as  a  discipline.  In  this  sense 
He  could  not  look  favourably  on  the  world  until  His 
Son  had  bought  it  back  by  becoming  sin  for  us.  Thus 
He  is  the  sacrifice  on  behalf  of  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world,  which  enables  the  Father,  whose  name  is  Love, 
to  show  the  full  scope  of  His  favour.  Divine  love 
then  can  have  its  perfect  operation  in  reconciling 
man.  or  bringing  him  back.  Expiation  appeases  that 
wrath,  without  which  God  would  not  be  just ;  Recon- 
ciliation breaks  down  the  enmity  of  man  in  his  state 
of  sin. 

(2)  Brotherly  love. 

The  unflinching  truthfulness  and  courage  of  St.  John 
are  nowhere  more  remarkable  than  in  the  pertinacity 
with  which,  amongst  the  perversions  of  human  affection 
which  are  the  blot  of  all  societies,  and  were  especially 
flagrant  in  the  ancient  world,  he  urges  his  friends  to 
brotherly  love.  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  the 
proof  of  union  with  God,  the  sign  of  having  pa^ed 
from  death  unto  life,  the  great  commandment  of  Christ, 
the  outcome  of  birth  from  God,  the  witness  of  God  s 
presence,  the  perfection  and  crown  of  our  love  to  Him : 
the  absence  of  it  is  the  mark  of  spiritual  death.  It  is 
that  desire  for  the  good  of  others,  temporal  and  eternal, 
without  which  self-denial  and  self-sacrifice  are  but  barren 
pride.  Like  St,  Paul,  it  knows  no  man  after  the  flesh 
—that  is,  for  mere  fancy,  pleasure,  or  advantage— but  is 
the  instant  recognition  of  merit  and  of  God  s  good  gilts 
wherever  they  may  present  themselves.  Founded  on 
faith  and  measured  by  it,  it  is  absolutely  pure  and 


pnraaeoiogy    occur,    first    la    Q««.   &t 
I  may  tell  you  that  which  shall  Mall  ytm  la 
t  days" ;  where  it  bnm  "  the  seiiao!  ef  dare.* 
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unselfish ;  it  would  lay  down  life  itself  far  the  Med 
of  others.      And  U-caaae  it  »  thai  attfeaeV  c/the 
human  mind  towards  Ha  fellows  which  U  the  rWUt 
of  God's  mind  towards  us,  it  eaihraeea  aad  Imnhaw  el 
human  virtues. 

(3)  The  hut  hour  chap  ii.  18). 

This    phraseology    occurs    first    ia    Gea.   ifta.    I, 

the  last  i 

"  far-off 

people  shall  do  to  thy  people  in  the  latter  d* 

ir.  30,  "  When  all  tin-*-  things  are  eome  spaa  thee,  evea 

in  the  latter  days ; "  and  Dent  mL  tb,  -  Bffl  wtt 

befall  you  in  the  latter  days." 

In  Isa.  ii.  2,  it  lias  begun  to  mean  the  new  afe  oi  the 
world ;  a  vague  indefinite  time,  during  which,  or  hefara 
which,  Messiah's  kingdom  would  >■•  estahttehed 
shall  come  to  pass  that  in  the  last  day*  the  BMaataia 
of  the  Lord's  house  shall  be  established."  8o  Mbah 
iv.  1. 

In  Matt.  xii.  32,  our  Lord 
world  (or  rather.  a*i  and  the  world  to  i 
time"  is  contrasted  with  ■  the  world  to  i 
x.  30  and  Luke  xviii.  30.  In  our  Lord's 
the  beginning  of  the  kingdom  of  Messiah 
the  present  age,  and  the  coming  ace  would 
the  completion  of  that  kingdom.  Se  the  day  of 
rection  and  final  judgment,  the  beginning,  that  is,  of 
the  coming  age,  is  "  the  last  day  "  of  the  praaart  ( Jeha 
vi.  39,  40,  44,  64;  xi.24;  xii 

St.  Paul  also  speaks  of  the  present  age  aad  lh» 
coming,  the  sufferings  of  the  present  time  aad  the 
glory  that  shall  be,  and  of  thinga  preaeat  aad  tame* 
to  come  (Rom.  viil  88^.  In  Tit.  ii.  12.  18.  those  who 
live   "  in   this  present  world "  sre   ■  looking  for  the 

florious  appearing  of  the  great  God  aad  onr  Geitoar. 
[e  says  that  "  in  the  last  days"  before  that  final  period 
there  "shall  come  perilous  times"  *2  Tim.  iii.  1  .  and 
that  "in  the  latter  times  eome  shall  depart  from  the 
faith  "  1 1  Tim.  iv.  1).  Although  actually  in  tide  present 
age,  yet,  according  to  St.  Paul.  iTtfittiaas  hare  awreor 
less  entered  on  the  coming  age  ptoporthaadly^to  their 
degrees  of  progress.  8o  the  uieseaf  ajp  htrsfaraedaB 
tainted  with  sin  and  alienated  from  Gad  (Bam., A li 

1  Cor.  ii.  6,  8 ;  iii.  18  ;iO  0*  i.  *}*£■*• 

2  -.  2  Tim.  iv.  10).     Since  the  first  advent  of  Canst,  he 
regarded  the  present  Mf^  as  beginning  *°  *"w  *?  J 
close ;   "  our  admonition,  upon  whom  the  onde  of  the 
world  are  come  "  (1  Cor.  x.  1 1 


the 
first 


St.  Peter  identified  his  age  with  the  "Inst  days"  «* 

e  prophets  (Acts  ii.  17),  and  eus»khws  the  data >  of  tfce 

st  advent  as  "in  these  last  times"  (1  Pet  l»^   Bat 

as  a  few  verses  before  (Terse  6),  he  epeaka  of    «""•» 

■    and  sgam   -  Ivv 


ready  to  be  revealed  in  the  last 

iii.  3),"There  shall  come  in  the  last  day.  ■«>*•«»    l«— £ 

Jude,  verse  18),  he  evidently  looked  to  a  M 

definite  close  of  the  already  closing  age. 

St.  James,  too,  looked  f 

have  heaped 

v.  3).     The  I 

in 

days' 

hath 

Himself"  (heo.  ix.  m 

ward  to  the  f»'"reageof  whh*ChrW» -WJ2;3 
~.-«.i. .  ♦•  Tins  teased  iae  now 


E^oTSrm,  Hks  the  «*< «■•» 
.  t— ♦-  th*  Mistinsr  times  as  -  these  met 


varying  degrees,  partake :  "  Here  J^fijjC^, 
the'world  to  come"  , He KruS  ;     9^(£jVnJ 
an  high  priest  of  ^*£**" «m*    (»  \ 
This  tasting  is  only  a^nniag.  aot  an  new 
the  second  coming  (Heb.  m 
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St.  John,  then,  having,  like  the  other  Apostles,  the 
notion  that  the  first  age  was  drawing  to  its  close,  and 
that  the  latter  days  were  already  upon  the  earth,  and 
believing — or,  at  the  very  least,  firmly  hoping — that 
the  second  advent  was  not  far  off,  did  not  hesitate, 
especially  in  view  of  Matt.  xxiv.  22,  24,  to  speak  of 
the  time"  of  his  old  age  as  "  the  last  hour."  Of  the 
date  of  the  second  coming  even  the  Son  was  to  be 
ignorant;  bnt  at  any  rate,  since  the  death  of  the  last 
of  the  Apostles,  and  the  closing  of  the  Canon,  there 
has  been  no  change  in  the  Christian  dispensation,  it  has 
been  a  constant  repetition  of  repentance,  forgiveness, 
watching. 

(4)  Antichrist. 

"  As  ye  have  heard  that  antichrist  shall  come,  even 
now  are  there  many  antichrists  "  (1  John  ii.  18). 

"He  is  the  antichrist,  that  denieth  the  Father  and 
the  Son  "  (1  John  ii.  22). 

"  Every  spirit  that  confesseth  not  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  come  in  the  flesh  is  not  of  God :  and  this  is  that 
spirit  of  antichrist,  whereof  ye  have  heard  that  it 
should  come:  and  even  now  already  is  it  in  the  world  " 
(1  John  iv.  3). 

"For  many  deceivers  are  entered  into  the  world, 
who  confess  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh. 
This  is  the  deceiver  and  the  antichrist "  (2  John, 
verse  7).  « 

Our  Lord  foretold  false  Christs  and  false  prophets, 
who  "shall  show  great  signs  and  wonders:  insomuch 
that  if  it  were  possible  they  shall  deceive  the  very 
elect"  (Matt.  xxiv.  11,  24;  Mark  xiii.  22,  23). 

St.  Paul  spoke  of  the  growth  of  the  antichristian 
"lie,"  especially  in  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  "After 
my  departing  shall  grievous  wolves  enter  in  among 
you.  not  sparing  the  flock.  Also  of  ,your  own  selves 
shall  men  arise,  speaking  perverse  things,  to  draw 
away  disciples  after  them "  (Acts  xx.  29,  30 ;  and 
2  Tim.  iii.  1 — 9).  These  would  be  but  anticipations 
of  that  concentrated  force  of  opposition  for  which  St. 
Panl  looked  immediately  before  the  second  coming. 
"For  that  day  shall  not  come,  except  there  come  a 
falling  away  first,  and  that  man  of  sin  be  revealed, 
the  son  of  perdition,  who  opposeth  and  exalteth  him, 
self  above  all  that  is  called  God,  or  that  is  worshipped : 
so  that  he  as  God  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God, 
shewing  himself  that  he  is  God  .  .  .  Then  shall  that 
Wicked  be  revealed,  whom  the  Lord  shall  consume 
with  the  spirit  of  His  mouth,  and  shall  destroy  with 
the  brightness  of  His  coming :  even  him,  whose  coming 
is  after  the  working  of  Satan  with  all  power  and 
signs  and  lying  wonders,  and  with  all  deceivableness 
of  unrighteousness  in  them  that  perish ;  because  they 
received  not  the  love  of  the  truth  that  they  might  be 
saved"  (2  Thess.  ii.  3—10). 

St.  John  meant  by  the  antichrists  what  St.  Paul 
meant  by  the  grievous  wolves ;  the  individual  manifes- 
tations of  "the  spirit  of  antichrist,"  which  St.  Paul 
describes  as  "  he  whose  coming  is  in  them  that  perish." 
There  is  a  difference,  however,  in  the  application  of 
the  idea,  for  the  opposer  in  St.  Paul's  view  is  rather 
from  without,  St.  John's  principle  of  evil  rather  from 
within.  Just  as  St.  John  noticed  the  same  tendencies 
showing  themselves  in  the  same  way  in  different  indi- 
viduals, and  called  them  spirits,  so  in  looking  forward 
to  a  more  formidable  and  final  apostasy,  he  calls  it 
"  the  spirit  of  antichrist,"  which  has  already  declared 
itself  in  so  many  personal  antichrists.  St.  Paul's  "  man 
of  sin  "  must  be  of  the  same  spiritual  character,  for  no 
human  being  could  ever  be  powerful  and  dangerous 
enough  to  answer  the  description. 
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(5)  Tlie  three  witnesses  (1  John  v.  7,  8). 

The  authority  for  the  words,  "in  heaven,  the  Father, 
the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  these  three  arc 
one ;  and  there  are  three  who  bear  witness  in  the  earth," 
is  a  copy  made  in  the  sixteenth  century,  of  Codex  173, 
which  dates  from  the  eleventh. 

The  words  are  wanting  in  all  the  Greek  Codi< 
including  the  Codex  Sinaiticus,  and  in  all  the  ancient 
versions,  including  the  Latin,  as  late  as  the  eighth 
century.  Since  then  they  are  found  in  three  variations. 
Had  they  been  known,  they  must  have  been  quoted  in 
the  controversies  about  the  Trinity ;  but  they  are  not 
cited  by  any  Greek  or  any  of  the  older  Latin  Fathers. 
A  quotation  from  Tertullian  (adv.  Prax.  25)  and  a 
parallel  quotation  from  Cyprian  (Ep.  ad  Jub .),  where 
each  is  establishing  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  refer  to 
John  x.  20,  and  xvi.  5 ;  and  another  from  Cyprian  ( de 
Unit.  Eccl.  p.  79)  refers  to  1  John  v.  8,  where  the  spirit, 
the  water,  and  the  blood,  were  interpreted  patristically 
as  direct  symbols  of  the  Trinity. 

The  words  probably  crept  into  the  text  gradually 
from  Grf.'ek  notes  on  the  passage,  and  from  the  expres- 
sion of  Cyprian,  which  would  be  placed  alongside  to 
show  how  he  interpreted  St.  John's  meaning.  The 
second  place  in  Cyprian  runs  thus  :  "  The  Lord  says, 
'  I  and  My  Father  are  one  ' ;  and  again,  concerning  the 
Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  is  written : 
'  And  these  three  are  one.'  " 

Then-  first  appearance  is  in  a  work  ascribed  to 
Vigilius,  of  Thapsus,  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  century. 
They  afterwards  occur  in  Latin  translations.  They 
first  appeared  in  print  in  the  earliest  Greek  edition,  the 
Complutensian,  published  A.D.  1522.  (See  Vol.  L, 
p.  xviii.,  and  Dr.  Scrivener's  Introduction  to  the  Critical 
Study  of  the  New  Testament,  on  this  passage.) 

Erasmus  at  first  refused  them,  but  at  last  yielded  to 
pressure,  when  he  heard  that  they  were  in  the  Codex 
Britannicus.  But  that  manuscript  is  only  of  the 
fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century.  Stephanus,  Beza,  and 
the  Textus  Beceptus  followed  his  lead.  Luther  never 
translated  them ;  in  his  first  commentary  he  pronounced 
them  spurious,  in  his  second  he  commented  on  them. 
We  owe  them  solely  to  the  reluctant  deference  paid  by 
Erasmus  to  unlearned  current  opinion.  There  is  hardly 
a  passage  in  all  literature  more  demonstrably  spurious. 

On  the  internal  evidence,  after  such  adverse  criticism. 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak,  but  it  may  be  well  to 
quote  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  After  writing  of  the  fulness 
and  strength  of  the  argument  as  it  stands,  without  the 
inserted  words,  he  says:  "If  you  insert  the  testimouy 
of  the  three  in  heaven,  you  spoil  it,  for  the  whole  design 
of  the  Apostle  being  here  to  prove  to  men  by  witness 
the  truth  of  Christ's  coming,  I  would  ask  how  the  testi- 
mony of  the  '  three  in  heaven '  makes  to  this  purpose  ? 
If  their  testimony  be  not  given  to  men,  how  does  it 

Erove  to  them  the  truth  of  Christ's  coming  ?  H  it  be, 
ow  is  the  testimony  in  heaven  distinguished  from  that 
on  earth  ?  It  is  the  same  Spirit  which  witnesses  both 
in  heaven  and  in  earth.  If  in  both  cases  it  witnesses  to 
us  men,  wherein  lies  the  difference  between  its  witn 
ing  in  heaven  and  its  witnessing  in  earth  ?  If  in  the 
first  case  it  does  not  witness  to  them,  to  whom  does  it 
witness  ?  And  to  what  purpose  ?  And  how  does  its 
witnessing  make  to  the  design  of  St.  John's  discourse? 
Let  them  make  good  sense  of  it  who  are  able;  for 
my  part,  I  can  make  none."     (Paraphrastic  exposition.) 

LX.  Literature. — I  am  indebted  chiefly  to  Dr. 
Karl  Braune,  Tlie  Epistles  General  of  John,  in  Dr.  J.  P. 
Lange's  series  (an  English  Translation  is  published  by 
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T.  and"  T.  Clark,  Edinburgh) ;  to  Dr.  H.  A.  Ebrard's 
Die  Briefe  Johannes,  Kbnigsberg,  1859  (an  English 
translation  was  published  by  T.  and  T.  Clark  in  1860) ; 
and  to  Dr.  Friedrich  Liicke's  Commentar  iiber  die 
Briefe  des  Evangelisten  Johannis,  Bonn,  1836  (an 
English  translation  was  published  by  T.  and  T.  Clark 
in  1837).  Perhaps  the  best  authority  of  all  is  Erich 
Haupt,  Der  Erste  Brief  des  Johannes,  Colberg,  1870 ; 
London,  Williams  and  Norgate.  There  are  also  Dr. 
J  E.  Huther's  Handbuch  iiber  die  Drei  Briefe  des 
Apostel  Johannes,  3rd  Edition,  Gottingen,  1868,  in 
Meyer;  De  Wette  in  his  Commentary  on  tlie  New 
Testament ;  and  Diisterdieck's  Die  Drei  Johanneischen 
Briefe,  Gottingen,  1852— 54.  __ 

Of  the  Greek  commentaries,  those  ot  Dioaorus  ot 
Tarsus  and  Chrysostom  have  been  lost;   a  few  frag- 


ments remain  from  Clement  of  Ab-umlria.  a  fr* 
more  from  Didymua  of  Atnandria.  Calnna  bate  \mm 
preserved  from  Oecumettioa,  Tbeopbybvet,  m4  two 
Seholiasts. 

Among  LtHl,  an  ErpotUio  remain*  by  Aafaatia*. 
and  (inciiy  Beds,  The  cptHtlo  wa«  •!■> eaauMatod «i by 
Erasmus,  Lutlu-r.  Citlvin.  Bm,  Zwiagtt,«Ml  B«" 
Calovius,(i rot ius, and  Bengal  are  often  qaaud  is  I 
editions. 

Besides  th<-  <  nmmentariea of  Wortbnrortb  awl  Alfonl 
should  bo  mentioned  A.  Keander'a.  The  t\nt 
of  John  practically  explained,  Berlin,  1811  ( 
by  Mrs.  Conant,  New  York,  \<Ai  .  an<l 
The  Epistles  of  John :  Lecture*  tm  ChristifM  J 
Macmillan,  1867 ;  also  tbo  able  but  poathuMM  i 
of  W.  E.  Jelf.  . 
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CHAPTER   L— «   That  which  was  I  After**.  9a 

Chap.  i.  1—4.  from  the  beginning,  which 
Exordium.  we  have  heard,  which  we 
have  seen  with  our  eyes,  which  we 
have  looked  upon,  and  our  hands 
have  handled,  of  the  Word  of  life; 
<2>  (for  the  life  was  manifested,  and  we 
have   seen   it,   and   bear  witness,    and 


shew  unto  you  that  eternal  life,  which 
was  with  the  Father,  and  was  mani- 
fested unto  us ;)  (3)  that  which  we  have 
seen  and  heard  declare  we  unto  you, 
that  ye  also  may  have  fellowship  with 
us  :  and  truly  our  fellowship  is  with  the 
Father,  and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ. 
(4)  And  these  things  write  we  unto  you, 


[1.  The  Exordium  (chap.  i.  1 — i). 

(1)  Object  and  Purpose  op  the  Apostolic 

Preaching:  The  setting  forth  of  the  his- 
torical Christ  for  the  spread  of  human 
fellowship  with  the  Father  and  the  Son 
(verses  1 — 3). 

(2)  Design  op   the  Epistle  :  Fulness  of  joy 

for  those  who  should  read  it  (verse  4).] 

(!)  That  which  was  from  the  beginning.— 
The  profound  emotion,  the  hearty  sympathy,  the  tender 
anxiety  which  St.  John  feels  as  he  begins  his  counsels 
to  his  friends,  mark  off  this  introduction  very  distinctly 
from  the  parallel  passage  in  the  Gospel.  There  it  was 
calm  contemplation  of  the  height  and  depth  of  Christ's 
existence;  here  he  vehemently  insists  on  the  personal 
relation  between  the  Word  and  those  to  whom  He  had 
been  revealed. 

As  in  the  Gospel,  he  starts  with  the  grandeur  of  an 
indefiniteness  beyond  which  no  eye  can  pierce :  At  the 
beginning  of  all  that  concerns  us,  be  it  world  or  universe 
or  all  creation,  there  was that  which  we  are  an- 
nouncing. "  That  which,"  not  "  Him  who,"  because  it 
is  not  merely  the  Person  of  Christ  which  he  is  going 
to  declare,  but  also  His  Being,  all  that  relates  to  Him, 
His  gospel,  the  treasures  of  wisdom  that  lay  in  Him, 
Hb  truth,  all  that  could  be  known  about  Him  by 
human  ken. 

The  vibrating  eloquence  of  the  passage  makes  the 
eonstruction  at  first  sight  obscure.  But  take  "that 
declare  we  unto  you  "  (verse  3)  as  the  principal  verb,  set 
aside  verse  2  as  a  parenthesis,  notice  the  rising  climax 
of  verse  1  (heard,  seen,  looked  upon,  handled),  pause  at 
the  end  of  verse  1  to  sum  up  the  results  of  this  climax 
in  the  words  "  of  (or,  that  which  coticerns)  the  Word  of 
life,"  and  at  the  beginning  of  verse  3  resume  the 
thoughts  interrupted  by  the  parenthesis,  and  all  is  at 
once  el t-ar. 

Which  we  have  heard.  —  All  those  gracious 
words  which  proceeded  out  of  His  mouth,  Enough  to  fill 
countless  books  could  they  have  been  noted  down. 
St.  John  has  given  us  more  of  these  than  any  other  of 
the  Evangelists;  and  their  effect  upon  him  was  such 
that  it  is  almost  the  same  as  if  he  had  written  down 
Bribing  at  all  of  his  own;  for  the  thought  and  style 
of   Him  who   had  loved   him    more    intimately   than 


others,  had  moulded  his  own  thought  and  style  into 
a  strikingly  close  resemblance.  "  We  "  includes  all 
the  eye-witnesses.     (Comp.  Luke  i.  2.) 

Which  we  have  seen.— All  that  is  meant  by 
the  Word  of  God  in  its  fullest  sense  had  been  seen  in 
the  human  Person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  during  His 
earthly  sojourn,  and  especially  during  the  three  years' 
ministry.  In  a  similar  sense  Jesus  Himself  said,  "  He 
that  hath  seen  Me  hath  seen  the  Father,"  John  xiv.  9. 
(Comp.  chap.  iv.  14 ;  Isa.  xl.  5 ;  2  Pet.  i.  16.) 

With  our  eyes. — This  gives  the  same  force  as  "  tip 
Word  was  made  flesh ; "  it  was  an  actual  personal 
visible  revelation,  as  opposed  to  the  evolving  of  a  reli- 
gious system  out  of  the  inner  consciousness  or  re- 
flection. 

Which  we  have  looked  upon.— A  more  delibe- 
rate and  closer  contemplation ;  for  which  John  had 
special  opportunities,  as  one  of  the  inner  three,  and 
again  as  he  who  lay  on  Jesus'  bosom.  There  is  a  change 
of  tense  implying  emphasis  on  the  historic  fact.  "  which 
in  those  days  we  gazed  upon." 

And  our  hands  have  handled.— Comp.  Matt. 
xxvi.  49 ;  Luke  xxiv.  39 ;  John  xx.  27.     This  and  the 
foregoing  expressions  might  be  directed  against 
rinthus  and  the  Doketists — those  that  held  that  Christ 
was  only  a  phantom. 

Of    the    Word  of    life.— All  that  concerns  the 
Word  of  tlie  true  Life,  the  Reason,  or  Son,  or  Express 
Image  of  God,  in  whom  was  inherent  all  life,  material 
as  well  as  moral  or  religious.    (Comp.  John  i.  4;  v 
xl  25  ;  Col.  i.  16,  17 ;  Heb.  i.  3.) 

(2)  For  the  life  was  manifested,  and  we  have 
seen  it,  and  bear  witness,  and  shew  unto  you 
that  eternal  life,  which  was  with  the  Father, 
and  was  manifested  unto  us.— The  parent 
reiterates  with  redoubled  force  that  the  whole  essence 
of  the  relation  of  God  to  man  lies  in  the  audible,  visible 
tangible,  historical  appearance  of  God  in  Jesus.  After 
the  manner  of  St.  John,  the  word  "  life  "  at  the  end  pi 
the  last  sentence  suggests  the  form  of  the  phrasing  in 
the  new  sentence :  Jesus  was  that  Eternal  Life  which 
was  at  the  side  of  the  Father,  in  communion  with  Him, 
in  equal  intercourse  with  Him ;  that  Life  on  which  all 
other  existence,  physical  and  spiritual,  depend  (1)  for 
its  license  to  exist,  (2)  for  its  fulfilment  of  the  end 
for  which  it  was  created.     (See  Note  on  John  i.  i 
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The  Purpose  of^Writing. 


I.  JOHN,   I. 


Tk*  Fintyrmt 


that  your  joy  may  be  full.  <5)  This  then 
.  ..  is  the  message  which  we 
«)  God  £  Light."  nave  heard  of  him,  and 
Chap.  i.  5,  The  declare  untoyou,  that  God 
leadmgthought.   ^  j^  and  ^  him  ig  nQ 

larkness  at  all.     (6)  If  we  say  that  we 
have    fellowship   with  him,   and    walk- 


in  darkness,  »•»•  !■•-,  and  do  not  tb* 
truth:  ">but  if  we  walk  ,llM  ,  -  - 
in  the  light,  as  he  is  in  Usm  «J**o 

the  tight,  we  have  fellow-  ■**• 
ship  on.*  with  another,  and  the   blood 
of   Jesus    Christ     his     Son    clcanseth 
us   from   all   sin.    '*>  If   we  say  that 


2.  First  Half.    God  is  Light  (chaps,  i.  5— ii.  28^. 

(1)  Statement    op    the   Leading  Thought 

(verse  5). 

(2)  First    Inference  :    The    true    fellowship 

(verses  6,  7) ;  the  Christian  must  not  sin. 

(3)  Second    Inference  :    Confession   of    sins 

(verses  8 — 10) ;  the  Christian  must  not  con- 
ceal his  sin. 

(4)  Third  Inference  :  Remedy  for  sins  (chap. 

ii.  1,  2). 

(5)  Obedience    the    Sign    of  Walking  in 

Light  (verses  3 — 8). 

(6)  Especially  Brotherly  Love  (9—11). 

(7)  The  Things    they   must   not  Love    if 

they  walked  in  the  llght  (12 — 17). 

(8)  The  Manifestations  of  Darkness  (18— 

28). 
(a)  Signs  ivhereby  they  should  know  the  fore- 
runners of  the  last  time  (18 — 23). 
(&)  Exhortation    to    continue    in    the    light 
(24—28).] 

(1)  (5)  This  then  is  the  message  which  we 
have  heard  of  him,  and  declare  unto  you.— 

What  the  Son  had  received  from  the  Father,  this  the 
i  Apostles  were  to  report  to  the  world.  The  attention  is 
I  aroused,  as  by  the  silence  before  the  thunderstorm,  to 
•  expect  a  central  and  fundamental  notion  of  the  utmost 

importance. 

That  God  is  light.— Here  is  the  essence  of  Chris- 
;  tian  theology,  the  truth  about  the  Deity  as  opposed  to  all 

the  imperfect  conceptions  of  Him  which  had  embittered 
.  the  minds  of  the  wise.  To  the  heathen,  Deity  had 
'  meant  angry,  malevolent  beings,  worshipped  best  by  the 
;  secrecy  of  outrageous  vice ;  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
i  forces  of  nature  transformed  into  superhuman  men  and 

women,  powerful  and  impure  ;  to  the  philosophers,  an 
i  abstraction  either  moral  or  physical;  to  the  Gnostics 
!  it  was  a  remote  idea,  equal  and  contending  forces  of 
1  good  and  evil,  recognisable  only  through  less  and  less 
I  perfect  deputies.  All  this  John,  summing  up  what  the 
,  Old  Testament  and  our  Lord  had    said   about    the 

Almighty  Father,  sweeps  away  in  one  simple  declara- 
I  tion  of  truth.     Light  was  God's  garment  in  Ps.  civ.  Z ; 

to  Ezekiel  (chap.  i.  2),  the  appearance  of  the  likeness  of 
I  the  glory  of  the  Lord  was  brightness ;  to  Habakkuk 

(chap.  iii.  3),  His  brightness  was  as  the  light;  Chr ist 
i  had  called  the  sons  of  God  children  of  the  light  (John 

xii.  36),  and  announced  Himself  as  the  Light  of  the 
'World  (chap.  viii.  12);   in  the  Hebrews  (chap.  i.  4), 

Christ  was  the  refracted  ray  of  the  Father  s  glory,  the 
!  express  image  of  His  person ; "  to  James,  the  Almighty 

was  the  Father  of  all  lights  (chap.  i.  17);  to  Paul,  He 

dwells  "in  the  light  that  no  man  can  approach  unto 

(1  Tim.  vi.  16) ;  to  St.  Peter,  the  Christian  state  is  an 
!  admission  "into  His  marvellous  light"  (1  Pet.  n.  VI 
'■  These  ideas  John  comprehends  :  God  is  Light.     Irfght 

phvsical,  because  (1)  it  was  He  who  called  everything  nrst 

out  of  darkness,  and  (2)  from  whom  proceeds  all  health 

and  perfection;  light  intellectual,  because  (1)  He  is  tne 


source  of  all  wisdom  ami  knowledge,  and  '*)  in  Hi* 
mind  exist  tin-  idssli  sftsi  which  »11  thing*  ««rif*, 
light  moral,  because  tl)  Hi*  perfection 


difference  between  good  and  eril  U  not  awfotr  s 
question  of  degree,  but  fundamental  and  tinal.  si 
the  life  of  Christ  had  exhibited  that  contra*  aharpiv 
once  for  all.  Thus,  on  thin  declaration  depend*  i(m> 
whole  doctrine  of  sin  i  sin  is  not  merely  imucrfrrtina  . 
it  is  enmity  to  God.  There  ran  he  no  •hadea  of  pfo> 
gression,  uniting  good  and  <-vil  in  Him  u  no  darkaaaa 
at  all.  Good  and  evil  may  be  mixed  in  an  individual  i 
in  themselves  they  are  contrary. 

(2)  (0  If  we  say.— A  favourite  form  with  John. 
expressing  sympathetic  delicacy. 

That  we  have  fellowship  with  him  . 
Some  of  the  GasstfH  (&■  the  Anabaptiota)  mid  that 
on  account  of  their  spiritual  know  lodge  they  — 
to  act  as  they  liked,  without   oountttaf  ' 
walking  as  a  description   of  the  spiritual 
pare  chap.  ii.  6  ;  2  John  vi. ;    Rom.  vi  *,  tHL  •  { 
iv.  17  ;  Phil.  iii.  20. 

Darkness  would  include  any  coaaekma  kafa 
was  opposed  to  God's  example  of  perfection. 

We  lie. — We  are  a  self-contradiction,  and  we  know  |L 

And  do  not  the  truth.— The  truth  with  Si-John 
is  as  much  a  matter  of  action  as  <»f  thought  and  word; 
that  sphere  of  conduct  which  is  in  harmony  with  God. 
whose  nature  is  Light. 

(7)  As  he  is  in  the  light.-The  cffnlg—w  of  tho 
atmosphere  of  the  perfectly  good,  the  «mWly  kirmf . 
the  gloriously  pure,  which,  created  by  Qod^tmd  pro- 
ceeding from  Him,  is  specially  "  His  flww .^  Alt 
same  time,  wherever  such  rharactenatioa  at  Dmoo 
Light  are  found,  there  He  is  jiartieularly  pre  ant 

We  have  fellowship  one  with  another,  and 
the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son  cleonsoth  us 
from  all  sin— The  antithesis  to  "  ljisf  .«■■  «*"j 
not  the  truth,"  presented  under  the  twofoUtOTIOl  of 
(1)  the  brotherly  result  of  walking  with  (r.-i 
purifving  influence.  Each  human  behur  thai  <*mm 
near  "us  becomes  the  object  of  our  f wndly  ayoipoaajri 

and  the  sacriHc f  Chri-t  has  both  put  away  tho  Ola  at 

the  world  and  p  ■  (romJ 5^f  SltS 

bodies ;  it  obtains  * 
us  thai  it  was  sin 

i.  7,  19.  20;  Heb.  ix.  H;  1  Pot  L  l*-tt.) 

say   that  wo  taaro   no  sin.— 


jiveneaa  for  ue.  sad  hy  ifbiliaf 
,in  that  brougW  J^*»^^J2£ 
■ifving  nowor  over  ue.  through  the  Mr* 


walk**  hi 


(3)  W  If   we   say    u»i  .w*   T£T"7j 
The  pn ding  words  had  renfaided  S"*~*fSJ 

mature  Christians,  though  "^^oot-waW. 
darkness."  yet  have  sinful Jf"™"8*!?  x°  W*  wk  , 
sensuous  impulses,  non-spintnal  .indiaaWoa^M^ 
self-knowledge,  a  lowered  «*Z°a™J™ZEmn ^ 
views  borrowed  partly  from  the  worid.  ™»£J* 
will,  and  hence  even  graver  faults  ^*^~;3 
■    u_  *„  ...;ci..«,1  nnnw>lraa.  and  m  OS  OSO  pow 


hence  even  graver  »«•.».  «  ,{_  ~__7LI  ^j 
would  he  to  mislead  ""^^^^JXJ-TJ X 
energy  of  light,  searching  tho  wry  ooroass  oi 
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Tlie  Advocate  an$  Propitiation. 


we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves, 
and  the  truth  is  not  in 
23£  enWs  us.  »  If  we  confess  our 
confession  to  sins,  he  is  faithful  and  just 
God"  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and 

to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness. 
(io)  if  we  say  that  we  have  not  sinned,  we 
make  him  a  liar,  and  his  word  is  not  in  us. 


After  A.D.  9a 


CHAPTER  II.— (D  My  little  children, 

these  things  write  I  unto  --,,        ..    ,    , 
.,      .    °  .      .,    Chap.   11.   1    2 

you,  that  ye  Sill  not.      And   The  remedy  for 

if  any  man  sin,  we   have  sin- 
an   advocate   with    the    Father,   Jesus 
Christ  the  righteous :  <2>  and  he  is  the 
propitiation  for  our  sins  :  and  not  for 
our's  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the 


heart,  would  not  be  working.     (See  Bom.  vii.  18 — 23 ; 
Gal.  v.  17.) 

(9)  If  we  confess  our  sins.— An  advance  in  the 
thought  from  the  general  "  having  sin."  Confession 
to  God  must  recognise  and  measure  each  particular 
fault.  (Pss.  xxxii.  5 ;  li.  3 ;  Prov.  xxviii.  13 ;  Luke  xv.  21.) 

He  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our 
sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteous- 
ness.— He,  from  the  context,  cannot  possibly  be  any 
other  than  God  Here  another  grand  progression  of 
thought  meets  us :  not  merely  "  we  are  in  the  truth,"  but 
the  actual  and  glorious  result  on  God's  side ;  faithful 
and  just  on  account  of  Christ's  sacrifice  and  our  re- 
pentance. For  the  double  notion  of  forgiving  and 
cleansing,  see  Note  on  verse  7.  The  Romish  inter- 
preters, in  their  arbitrary  way,  limit  the  cleansing  here 
to  purgatory. 

<10)  If  we  say  that  we  have  not  sinned. — 
The  argument  of  the  passage  equally  excludes  the 
interpretation  "  freedom  from  guilt  since  conversion  " 
as  "innocence  during  the  whole  fife."  St.  John  is 
here  repeating,  in  a  more  emphatic  form,  the  thought 
of  verse  8. 

We  make  him  a  liar,  and  his  word  is  not 
in  us. — Stronger  far  than  "  we  lie,"  or  "  the  truth  is 
not  in  us."  Our  foolish  presumption  is  regarded  in 
its  worst  aspect :  an  impiety  against  God,  whose  word, 
revelation,  appeal  to  our  conscience,  and  witness  by  the 
Spirit,  are  thus  blasphemously  contradicted.  Parallel 
to  "  we  do  not  the  truth  "  and  "  the  truth  is  not  in  us," 
the  practical  result  here  is  that  we  cannot  be  regarded 
as  haviug  in  any  sense  received  God's  revelation  into 
our  hearts. 

H. 

(4)  The  third  idea  that  arises  from  the  great  fact 
that  God  is  Light  has  already  been  suggested  (chap, 
i.  7),  but  now  takes  its  distinct  place  in  the  series. 
It  is  the  doctrine  of  Reconciliation  and  Redemp- 
tion. St.  John  does  not  wish  them  to  contemplate 
with  complacency  the  probability  of  sinning;  but 
to  remember  gratefully,  in  spite  of  falls,  that  the 
Author  and  Restorer  of  Light  has  provided  a  remedy 
both  for  the  offence  before  God,  and  for  its  effect 
on  themselves.  First  comes  the  principle  that  we 
must  not  sin ;  second,  the  admission  that  we  do  sin ; 
third,  the  consolation  for  actual  sin  when  it  is  in  spite 
of  sincere  zeal  for  sanctification. 

<i>  My  little  children.— Six  times  in  the  letter 
occurs  this  diminutive  of  tender  and  caressing  love: 
chaps,  ii.  12,  28  ;  iii.  18 ;  iv.  4 ;  v.  21.  He  was  aged, 
he  felt  a  fatherly  care  for  them,  ho  was  their  spiritual 
progenitor.  (Comp.  Gal.  iv.  9.)  The  thought  of  the 
shame  and  misery  of  sin  melted  his  heart.  "  My  child  " 
was  what  he  called  out  to  the  lapsed  youth,  according  to 
Eusebius  (H.  E.  iii.  23). 

These  things.— He  carries  them  on  through  the 
former  points  up  to  the  new  thought. 
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That  ye  sin  not.— Another  side  of  the  object  of 
the  teaching :  their  joy  could  not  be  full  unless  they 
were  earnest  against  sin.  And  yet  the  most  holy 
would  not  be  perfect. 

If  any  man  sin.— See  chap.  i.  8 — 10. 

"We  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus 
Christ  the  righteous.— The  word  here  translated 
Advocate  was  translated  Comforter  in  John  xiv.  10.  25 ; 
xv.  26 ;  xvi.  7.  It  has  two  meanings ;  one,  as  in  Job 
xvi.  2,  he  who  comforts,  or  exhorts ;  the  other,  as  here, 
he  who  is  appealed  to — a  proxy,  or  attorney.  (Coinp. 
Rom.  viii.  26;  Heb.  iv.  14—16;  vii.  25.)  The  Re- 
deemer, the  Word  made  flesh,  and  reascended  with  His 
human  nature,  is  that  part  of  the  Deity  which  assures 
us  of  the  ever-active  vitality  of  divine  love.  H  the 
justice  of  God  is  connected  most  with  the  Father,  the 
mercy  is  pledged  by  the  Son.  He  has  exalted  our 
nature,  undertaken  our  interests,  presents  our  prayers. 
and  will  one  day  be  surrounded  by  the  com 
millions  of  His  human  brothers  whom  He  has 
rescued,  wearing  the  same  nature  as  Himself.  He  i- 
represented  as  continuing  our  advocate,  because  other- 
wise His  work  might  appear  a  mere  separate  earthly 
manifestation;  "righteous,"  because  Christ,  the  only 
blameless  example  of  human  nature,  can  alone  inter- 
cede for  it  with  God  (Heb.  vii.  26  ;  1  Pet.  iii.  18 ;  John 
xvi.  8 — 10).  The  Armenian  translation  actually  adds 
"and  blameless."  Augustine  remarks  that  St.  John 
did  not  set  forth  any  apostle  or  saint  as  interci 
(here,  if  anywhere,  he  would  have  doue  so),  but  only 
Christ.  "  We "  is  not  the  Church  corporately.  but 
merely  another  instance  of  St.  John's  kindly  delicacy, 
as  in  chap  i.  6,  &c. 

(*)  And  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.— 
On  the  word  "  propitiation,"  see  the  Introduction.  By 
the  satisfaction  which  the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  the 
Saviour  offered  to  that  divine  order  which  requires  the 
punishment  of  rebellion,  both  for  its  own  correction  and 
for  a  universal  warning,  the  whole  Deity  has  been 
rendered  propitious,  His  gfraeiousness  has  been  called 
out,  the  righteousness  of  Rom.  iii.  16  has  been  set  in 
motion,  that  willeth  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  and  is 
higher  than  mere  retributive  justice.  (Comp.  chap. 
iv.  10;  John  xiv.  5,  6;  1  Cor.  i.  30;  2  Cor.  v.  18.  21; 
Heb.  ii.  17,  ix.  28,  x.  20;  1  Pet.  ii.  21—24.) 

And  not  for  ours  only,  hut  also  for  the  sins 
of  the  whole  world. — This  statement  must  not  be 
limited.  Its  scope  is  that  Christ's  redemption  WM 
offered  for  the  whole  of  mankind,  from  Adam  to  the 
last  man.  Who  lay  hold  of  the  redemption,  must  be 
determined  on  other  considerations.  (Comp.  chap.  iv. 
14;  John  i.  29;  iv.  42.)  Multitudes  may  be  saved 
through  this  redemption  who  never  heard  of  Christ 
(Acts  x.  34,  35 ;  Rom.  ii.  14,  15).  St.  John's  object  in 
introducing  this  truth  here  is  to  rebuke  the  arrogance 
of  those  Christians  who  looked  down  on  the  non- 
Christian  world  as  outside  the  Fatherhood  and  menace 
of  God.     Such  an  error  might  be  seen,  for  example,  in 
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whole  world.  W  And  hereby  we  do 
■■  3_  know  that  we  know  him, 
8.  ^Assurance  if  we  keep  his  command- 
through  obe-  ments.  (*)  He  that  saith, 
dience.  j  know  h{my  and  keepeth 

not  his  commandments,  is  a  liar, 
and  the  truth  is  not  in  him.  (5>  But 
whoso  keepeth  his  word,  in  him  verily 
is  the  love  of  God  perfected:  hereby 
know  we  that  we  are  in  him.     <6)  He 


OUmmdJftm. 

that  saith  he  abideth  in    him  otwfct 
himself  also  to  to  walk,  even  asl» 

WJ.Ik-,1. 

commandment  unto  yon,  l»ut  uu  ..1.1 
commandment  which  ye  had  fn.tn 
beginning.  Th.»  <>).!  Commandment  t. 
the  word  which  ye  have  heani  from  ik* 
beginning.  <«>  Again,  a  new  command. 
ment  I  wsifte  unto  you,  which  thing  is 
true  in  him  and  in  youi  W^^^a  %hr 


the  heated  partisanship  of  a  Crusader  or  persecutor  for 
a  civilisation  politically  Christian  against  one  outside  his 
own  sympathies.    (Comp.  Tit.  iii.  2 — 7 ;  Bom.  xi.  17,  18.) 

(5)  The  fourth  inference  from  the  doctrine  that  God 
is  Light  analyses  more  accurately  the  general  expres- 
sion of  chap.  i.  7,  walking  in  the  light.  If  Christ  is, 
as  in  verses  1,  2,  the  Paraclete  and  Propitiation  of  the 
world,  it  becomes  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  He  is 
this  to  us  ;  lest,  when  this  salvation  is  offered,  we  con- 
demn ourselves  by  rejecting  it.  The  test  is,  "  obedience 
to  the  commandments,  especially  in  brotherly  love." 

(3)  Hereby  means,  by  what  follows. 
That  we  know  him.— Rather,  have  known  Him 

(so  also  in  verse  4, 1  have  known  Him) ;  that  we  have 
not  grasped  a  shadow,  but  have  been  in  intercourse 
with  the  living  God,  who  reveals  Himself  not  through 
speculation,  but  through  a  true  inward  life  of  man. 

If  we  keep  his  commandments.—  Christ's — 
because  of  the  reference  to  John  xiv.  15.  "  Keep  "  like 
a  precious  heirloom,  watching  them  against  the  inroads 
of  our  lower  nature.  (Comp.  Matt.  xix.  17 ;  xxviii.  20 ; 
1  Tim.  vi.  14.)  If  each  man's  conscience  was  the 
standard  of  practice,  confusion  woidd  again  reign  in 
morals  as  it  reigned  in  the  days  of  the  Sophists  at 
Athens.  (Compare  Plato's  Republic,  Bk.  ii.,  Jowett's 
translation.)  A  code  and  an  example  fitted  for  all  times 
and  all  circumstances  have  been  given  by  our  Lord. 

(4)  He  that  saith  .  .  . — In  particularising  the 
general  proposition  according  to  his  custom,  St.  John 
rejects  the  first  person  plural  as  shocking,  unreal,  and 
artificial,  and  throws  the  blasphemy  on  some  third 
person.  So  "  is  a  liar  "  is  stronger  than  "  we  lie,"  and 
fi  we  deceive  ourselves ; "  in  such  a  case  the  lie  has 
entered  thoroughly  into  the  man's  nature. 

(5)  But  whoso  keepeth  his  word.— The  revela- 
tion of  the  will  of  God,  looked  at  as  a  whole. 

In  him  verily  is  the  love  of  God  perfected.— 
St.  John  has  before  his  mind  an  ideal  of  a  man  so 
filled  with  the  Spirit  that  in  all  things  he  embodies  the 
will  of  God ;  the  love  that  such  a  man  has  for  God  is 
indeed  complete.  But  he  knows  that  the  best  of  the 
human  race  can  only  approach  such  an  ideal  in  different 
degrees,  at  a  great  distance ;  and  the  perfection  of  the 
love  which  they  bear  to  God  will  vary  in  the  same 
degree.  (Comp.  chaps,  ii.  15 ;  iii.  17 ;  iv.  12  ;  v.  3.)  "  In 
him  verily ;  "  rather.  Truly  in  him.  It  is  most  emphatic, 
and  refers  back  "  the  truth  is  not  in  him,"  in  verse  4. 

Hereby  know  we  that  we  are  in  him.— Comp. 
verse  3  and  chap.  i.  6  ;  without  such  a  test  there  could 
be  no  happiness  in  religion.  "  In  him  "  implies  that 
we  are  saved  by  His  grace,  surrounded  by  ^  His  love, 
inspired  by  His  thoughts,  partakers  of  His  nature, 
filled  by  His  Spirit,  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Father 
find  the  Son,  with  certain  access  to  the  divine  throne  and 
certain  answer  to  prayer,  heirs  of  the  heavenly  kingdom. 
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(«)  Ought  himself  also  so  to  walk,  . 
walked.— Abiding  in  Him— in  Christ— -is 
reference  to  John  xv.  4 — 11.     In  the  terms  a 
3 — 5  there  is  a  dsablt  gradation:  on  the  one  _ 
knowing  Him,  being  in  Him.  remaining  In  Ah*;  m 
the  other,  keoiii  mmiuidinente,  kcvptag  Hm 

word,  walking  even  as  He  walked  Ti.. ■  L» -■  .  \|. re*] 
is  the  strongest  of  the  Utter  three,  a*  it  views  lb» 
Christian  in  action.  The  walk  of  ChriM  ws*  lbs  walk 
in  the  light  icnnip.  Stem  L  ~  .  divine  lore  the  i 
spring  developing  itself  in  a  new  virtu*  for 
variety  of  circumstance.  In  verses  7 — 11  hnShm!/ 
love  is  introduced  as  the  apecial  smsifostelinn  of  th» 
obedience  that  springs  from  the  walk  ia  the  light.  At 
a  superficial  glance  it  might  hare  been  thonght  thai 

the  personal  address  mtrooo 1  a  new  paragraph 

really  only  like  the  "Verily,  verily,  of  oar  Lord. 
breaking  in  to  emphasize  a  message  to  be  bronght 
directly  home  to  the  hearts  of  the  reedera.  The  Ufa  of 
obedience,  the  walk  in  lijriit.  in  nothing  ehw  bat  the 
life  of  brotherly  love  i  "  This  ia  my  i 
ye  love  one  another "  (John  xr.  \- . 
xiii.  ;{4,  35). 

V)  I  write  no  new  commandment  unto  yon, 
but  an  old  commandment  which  ye  had  from 
the  beginning.  The  old  commandment  in  the 
word  which  ye  have  heard  from  tho  bo- 
ginning — i.e..  "  I  am  preparing  to  give  yoa  a  spans! 
direction,  which  has  been  implied  already  by  the  walk 
in  light.  If  you  look  at  it  from  the  potat  of  view  of 
your   first   entrance   into  CI  ngdnm  it   wold. 

because  it  was  the  chief  point  nf  Hi*  moral  traebJag 
which  you  then  heard.  If  yon  look  at  iU  effect  ia  yon 
it  is  new,  because  (1)  it  had  never  been  tsoghi  an 
forcibly  and  clearly  before  Chriat;  it)  yoa  era  so 
taperfed  that  you  are  alwaye  liable  to  forg. 
8)  vour  olx-ilicnce  to  the  command  cam  never  bs  eom 
piste,  hut  will  always  require  fresh  growth;  <♦>  it  eaa 
never  be  permanent  without  rootinnal  renewal  by 
Christ's  precoaoa"  "Y«"  ie  therefore  ate 
Christian  audience;  "from  the  bt 
time  of  their  conversion  ;  the  word  "is  here 
than  in  verse  6,  and  means  rather  Christ's 
this  point.    Cuiii|.  J  John.  verse  5;  Lei 

(8)  Which  thing  i«  true  in  him  and  in  yon.- 
The  commandment   n  hnng  in  the  ate  end 

remained  "  old,"  '  ■.  confined  to  the  definite  swtet^of 
time  of  its  promulgation,  had  it  not  been  embodied  far 
;  in  the  living  example  of  Christ  daring  His 
life  on  earth:  in  His  active  prestoea  sad  power 
since  Hie  resumption;  (3)  in  the  conduct  snd  ohsrsster 
of  His  people,  radically  renewed  by  Hts  Spirit  and  ene> 
tinually  growing  after  His  image.  (Comp.  ehep.  m. 
23;  John  xiii.  W 

Because  the  darkness  is  past,  and  tho  true 
light   now   shineth.— Bather,   w 
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Moral  Results  of  Hatred. 


darkness  is  past,  and  the  true  light 
now  shineth.  (9)  He  that  saith  he  is  in 
the  light,  and  hateth  his 
brother,  is  in  darkness  even 
until  now.  (10)  He  that 
loveth  his  brother  abideth 
in  the  light,  and  there  is  none  occasion 


Chap.  L  9 — 
11.  Obedience 
shown  in  bro- 
therly love. 


1  Gr.  scandal. 


of  stumbling1  in  him.  <n)  But  he 
that  hateth  his  brother  is  in  dark- 
ness, and  walketh  in  darkness,  and 
knoweth  not  whither  he  goeth,  be- 
cause that  darkness  hath  blinded 
his  eyes.  <12^  I  write  unto  you, 
little   children,   because   your  sins   are 


already  shineth.  Here  he  gives  the  reason  why  he 
announces  as  new  what  he  says  is  already  truly  realised 
in  Christ  and  in  process  of  realisation  in  His  people. 
A  visible  change,  a  notable  renovation,  is  going  on ;  the 
gross  darkness  that  covered  the  face  of  the  earth  is 
being  rent  away  in  the  circle  of  the  apostolic  preaching ; 
the  life  of  the  Lord,  which  gleamed  forth  for  three-and- 
thirty  years  in  the  cities  and  on  the  hill-sides  of  Judaea 
and  Samaria  and  Galilee,  is  now  bursting  far  and  wide 
into  ever-increasing  brightness ;  wondrously  quick  is 
the  spread  of  the  rays  of  His  glory;  multitudes  in 
every  known  land  are  gathered  into  His  kingdom.  Old 
things  are  passing  away  as  the  Apostle  looks  round, 
and  all  things  are  becoming  new.  (Comp.  John  i.  4 
—9 ;  Rom.  xiii.  12 ;  Eph.  v.  8 ;  1  Thess.  v.  4,  5.) 

(6)  Here  (verses  9 — 11)  is  the  chief  way  in  which  the 
old  commandment,  the  new  commandment,  the  word 
from  the  beginning,  the  walk  in  light  would  be  mani- 
fested :  brotherly  love  towards  those  with  whom  we 
have  fellowship  in  Jesus  Christ,  God's  Son.  And  as 
He,  by  being  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world,  had  declared  the  universality  of  God's  family 
and  kingdom,  so  the  sympathy  of  believers  would  ex- 
tend in  different  degrees  as  far  as  the  whole  human 
race;  to  those  first  who  were  conscious  of  the  same 
hopes  as  themselves  ;  to  those  next  who  might  be 
brought  to  share  them;  to  those,  perhaps,  in  a  less 
degree,  who  in  every  nation  feared  God  and  worked 
righteousness  without  knowing  the  Saviour  personally ; 
and  so  on,  finally,  to  all  who  did  not  wilfully  excommu- 
nicate themselves.  But  the  brotherly  love  would  be 
chiefly  amongst  Christian  friends,  else  it  would  be 
diffused  into  nothingness. 

(9)  He  that  saith  .  .  .—The  whole  history  of 
religious  rancour  has  been  a  deplorable  illustration  of 
these  words.  Controversy  for  principles  honestly  and 
reasonably  held  is  one  thing :  prejudice,  spite,  private 
censures  and  condemnations,  harsh  words,  suspicions, 
jealousies,  misunderstandings  and  misrepresentations 
are  the  chief  props  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness  among 
Christian  churches  and  nations.  (Comp.  John  xiii.  34; 
xv.  12  ;  1  Cor.  xiii.  2  ;  1  Pet.  i.  22  ;  2  Pet,  i.  7—9.) 

Hateth  means  not  merely  the  absence  of  love,  but  the 
presence,  in  ever  so  small  a  degree,  of  dislike  or  any  of 
the  feelings  already  described,  or  those  kindred  to  them. 

(10)  He  that  loveth.— From  the  associations  con- 
nected with  love  in  poetry  and  romance  this  saying 
sounds  strange.  But  all  such  love  is  tinged  with 
passion,  and  the  desire  of  satisfying  some  personal 
lack ;  this  is  the  pure  disinterested  seeking  for  another's 
welfare,  of  which  Christ  was  the  great  example.  It  is 
that  which  the  modern  scientific  non-Christian  world  is 
trying  to  make  its  religion ;  but  without  the  Christian 
motive,  and  cultivated  for  its  own  sake  instead  of  by 
the  working  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  it  seems  artificial  and 
powerless. 

Occasion  of  stumbling.  —  Stumbling  -  block. 
(Comp.  Isa.  viii.  14;  xxviii.  16;  Ps.  cxix.  165  ;  John  xi. 


9,  10;  Rom.  ix.  33;  xiv.  13;  1  Cor.  i.  23;  1  Pet.  ii.  7. 
When  love  such  as  Christ's  is  the  ruling  principle 
of  life,  then  the  stuinbhng-blocks  of  human  nature  aiv 
removed — such  as  impurity,  pride,  selfishness,  auger. 
envy,  suspicion,  unsympathetic  coldness,  censoriousness. 

(U)  But  he  that  hateth.— Verse  10  was  an  anti- 
thesis to  verse  9 ;  verse  11  is,  after  St.  John's  manner. 
an  antithesis  again  to  verse  10,  putting  the  matter  of 
verse  9  more  strongly  and  fully,  and  forcibly  concluding 
the  section  which  describes  the  walk  in  the  light. 

Walketh  in  darkness. — This  describes  the  acts  of 
the  man  whose  selfishness  or  other  sins  interfere  with  his 
love.  Such  are  all  insisting  upon  class  distinctions ;  all 
ambitions,  political,  social,  or  personal ;  eve^thing  that 
savours  of  shrinking  from  "in  honour  preferring  one 
another." 

Knoweth  not  whither  he  goeth.— This  refers  to 
the  "  occasion  of  stumbling  "  in  verse  10.  He  is  sure 
to  stumble ;  is  like  a  blind  man  groping  his  way  among 
pitfalls ;  has  all  the  snares  of  human  nature  within  him. 
(Comp.  Isa.  vi.  9  et  seq.;  Matt.  xiii.  14  et  seq. ;  John  xii. 
40  ;  Acts  xxviii.  26 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  4.) 

Hath  blinded. — Just  as  it  is  we  ourselves  who 
make  the  gate  strait  and  the  way  narrow,  so  it  is  our 
own  fault  if  the  darkness  settles  down  on  our  eyes. 

(7)  The  Things  they  must  not  Love  if  they 
walked  in  the  Light  (verses  12 — 17).  —  The  so- 
lemnity of  the  thoughts  of  verses  9  and  11  is.  too  much 
for  the  warm  heart  of  the  Apostle.  He  cannot  bear 
even  to  seem  to  suggest  that  his  "  dear  little  children  " 
are  shrouded  in  the  gloomy  horrors  of  moral  dark 
haunted  by  the  faithful  memories  of  their  sins,  and 
enticed  hither  and  thither  by  the  malevolent  spirits  of 
evil.  He  will  warn  them  with  the  most  tender  and 
pitiful  affection  against  the  wicked  one,  the  world,  the 
flesh,  the  follies  and  vanities  of  the  human  heart ;  but 
first  he  will  show  them  frankly  what  he  thinks  of  them, 
what  he  hopes  of  them,  the  trust  he  places  in  them,  the 
grounds  which  he  takes  for  granted  in  writing  to  them. 

C12)  I  write  unto  you,  little  children.— The 
arrangement  of  these  triplets  should  be  prefaced  by 
saying  that  the  last  "  I  write,"  in  verse  13,  is,  according 
to  the  best  reading.  "  I  wrote,"  or  "I  have  written; 
and  that  the  "  little  children"  of  verse  12  is  the  same 
word  as  that  which  he  used  in  verse  1  for  the  whole 
class  of  his  readers,  and  is  therefore  quite  general,  but 
that  the  "  little  children  "  of  verse  13  is  a  different 
word,  meaning  children  in  age.  So  we  get : — 
I  write.  1  wrote. 

1.  All  readers.  1.  Children  in  age.    [Sug- 

gested, according  to 
the  perfect  simplicity 
of  St.  John's  style. 
by  the  term  used  in 
the  first  set  for  his 
readers  generally. 

2.  Fathers.  2.  Fathers. 

3.  Youths.  3.  Youths. 
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forgiven  you  for  his  name's  sake.     <13)  I 

Chap  ii  12-14  TitG    Unt°   yOU'    fathers> 

His  opinion  of  because    ye    have    known 

differentclasses  him      that     is     from     the 

of  his  hearers.  beginning.      T    ^^    ^ 

you,  young  men,  because  ye  have 
overcome  the  wicked  one.  I  write 
unto  you,  little  children,  because  ye 
have  known  the  Father.  <14)  I  have 
written  unto  you,  fathers,  because  ye 
have    known     him    that    is    from    the 


V~nil  I****  **  WorU 


Reasons. 


1.  Forgiveness. 


2.  Knowledge  of  Christ. 

3.  Victory. 


1.  Knowledge  of   the 
Father. 

2.  Knowledge  of  Christ. 

3.  Strength,  perseverance, 
victory. 

Some  have  thought  the  second  triplet  an  explanatory- 
note  that  has  crept  into  the  text ;  others  that  "  I  write  " 
refers  to  what  he  is  doing  at  the  moment,  "  I  wrote  " 
the  view  they  would  take  when  they  read  what  he  had 
written.  It  seems  better,  however,  if  we  allow  the 
Gospel  to  have  been  written  first,  to  refer  "  I  am 
writing  "  to  the  Epistle ;  "  I  did  write  "  to  the  Gospel. 

Because  your  sins  are  forgiven  you  for  his 
name's  sake. — father,  have  been  forgiven.  When 
Christ  expired  on  the  cross,  the  sins  of  all  were  for- 
given who  should  in  after-time  believe  and  carry  on 
their  repentance  towards  perfection.  The  process  is 
realised  in  the  soul  when  it  wakes  up  to  a  sense  of  love 
of  the  Saviour  through  faith. 

<13)  Fathers.— The  heads  of  families. 

Him  that  is  from  the  beginning.— There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  this  means  the  same  Person  as  the 
subject  of  "  His  name's  sake."  (Comp.  John  i.  1 ; 
viii.  58;  xvii.  5;  Knowledge  of  Christ  is  assigned  in 
both  cases  as  the  reason  for  addressing  the  elder 
members  of  his  audience,  because  fully  to  under- 
stand the  work,  the  doctrine,  the  example  of  Christ, 
is  a  work  fitted  for  mature  thought.  (Comp.  1  Cor. 
iii.  1,  2.) 

Young  men.— They  might  be  regarded  more  as 
still  engaged  in  the  work  of  settling  their  character, 
forming  their  habits,  disciplining  their  inclinations, 
confirming  the  choice  which  all  must  make  for  them- 
selves between  good  and  evil.  (Comp.  2  Tim.  ii.  22.) 
St,  John  is  not  here  addressing  those  who  have  failed 
in  the  straggle  and  not  repented,  but  those  who  have 
got  the  better  of  such  temptations,  or  are  in  process 
of  getting  it. 

The  wicked  one. — Comp.  chaps,  iii.  12;  v.  18; 
Matt.  xiii.  19 ;  Eph.  vi.  16.) 

(W)  Because  ye  have  known. — To  those  who 
have  once  begun  to  understand  Christ,  the  topic  must 
always  be  delightful  and  interesting. 

Because  ye  are  strong.— For  the  reasons  men- 
tioned before,  young  men  have  more  special  need 
of  strength.  (Comp.  Ps.  cxix.  9.)  This  power  can 
only  coiae  through  the  presence  of  the  message  and 
teaching  of  God  in  their  hearts,  which  will  be  brought 
by  faith  in  Christ,  acceptance  of  His  redemption,  and 
reverential  study  of  His  example.  When  Christ  has 
thus  dwelt  in  their  minds,  then  the  victory  is  wou,  and 
the  spirits  of  evil  can  no  longer  entice  them. 

(15)  Love  not  the  world.— Having  thus  affection 


Mm*    I  have  written  onto  vim. 
young  men,  became  ye  are  ttawv.  aZ 
the  word  of  God  abid. 
have  overcome  tin*  wiei 
not  the  world,  n.-ith-r  the  ~         ..     . 
things    thai    an    in    the  TKmmmeal' 
world.     If  any  man  love  *»nr  to  BgST' 
the    world,    the    love  of  the    Father 
is   not   in  him.  tl||    thai 

in   the   world,   the   !  !,*  <Vh 

and   the    lust  of   the  eyee,  and    the 


ate! y  expressed  his  hopes  about  each  class  of  them,  the 
last  of  the  Apo* 

which  was  suggested  to  his  mind  by  the  menrafel 
picture  of  verse  11.  If  they  would  not  walk  ta  dart- 
ness— if  they  would  be  where  tin*  true  Lijrbt  hieeth 
then  they  must  not  leva  she  world.  What  does  "the 
world  "  mean  ?  In  An.  w  ii.  j  i  >t  mtaml  llmilw, 
in  John  i.  9,  perhaps  more  distinctly,  the  certb .  in  1  Joan 
ii.  2  the  sum  total  of  mankind  ;  in  John  via.  88  thai 
moral  order,  to  bfl  found  in  thi*  spot  of  creation,  what* 
is  antagonistic  to  God.  Thus  it  became  a  phrase  for  all 
such  inventions,  plan*,  customs,  thought*,  aad  eeiimnsas 
of  mankind  as  are  not  in  harmony  with  Um  will 
and  purpose  of  God.  It  i*  ridiculous  to  suppose  taat 
St.  John  intended  to  condemn  the  love  either  of  natural 
philosophy;  or  of  the  scenery  of  that  creation  which 
God  saw  to  be  very  good,  and  which  sin  has  aaua 
unable  to  injure;  or  of  all  mankind.  wri€»  *.- 
children.  No  created  t iiintr  ii  evil  in  itwlf  i  tan  eril 
lies  in  the  use  which  man  mak<-»  of  it.  We  mast 
remember  that  our  Lord  said,  "lam  the  Light  of  the 
World"  (John  viii.  18),  so  that  none  of  the  phaere  of 
the  meaning  of  the  word  can  be  essentially  eni.  mewl 
where  it  implies  man's  own  ungodly  creations.  The  srarM 
which  is  not  to  be  loved  is  the  sphere  of  rebelhon. 
caprice,  ambition,  vanity,  pride,  avarice,  fuigiitfelaass 
of  God,  self-pleasing,  sensuous  desire*  aad 
connivance  with  standards  of  thought  an 
gonistic  to  the  will  of  God.  To  take 
Christ  declared  all  Christians  brothers;  aay 
for  rank  and  wealth  beyond  a  conscientious  ■ 
in  the  house  of  Riuuuon  "  is  a  sign  of  the  furbiddra 
affection. 

The  love  of  the  Father  is  the  true  postal*  of 
the  soul  towards  God.  If  the  soul  is  evenly  haiaared 
between  love  of  God  and  of  the  world  it  te  negatite 
and  colourless.  If  the  lialance  incline  towards  the 
things  that  detract  from  the  pure  and  simple  walk 
with  God,  then  Um  emotion  f«»r  Him  ha*  died  a*  > 
the  balance  be  for  Him.  "  the  expulsive  power  at  the 
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new  affection  "  makes  the  contrary 
niHcant  and  iucrca»imrlv  powerless. 

(16)  All  that  is  in  the  world.  -The. 
kernel  of  this  sphere  showing  iteelf  in 

The  lust  of  the  flesh— La*  that  proceeds  from  t»» 
earthly  nature;  all  desire  taking  poaweaioa  of  the  seal 
as  a  motive  for  thought  and  actum  which  dom  not  ar 
from  principles  in  harmony  with  the  will  of  God. 

The  lust  of  the  eyes— i.e..  of  whfch  tbeeys 
the  seat;  all  delight   in  object-, 
apart   from    their  moral    and    rehgioas  jm_ 
personal  beaut  v.  for  instance,  considered  otherwise 
as  an  index  of  a  Christ-like  soul    (Comp.  John  vH.  84 ; 
viii.  15;  2  Cor.  v.  16;  Jn  gr  Lord  •  intro- 

spection was  of  moral  tpaalities  fat  Mark  s.  ZL 
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The  Last  Hour  and  the  Antichrists 


pride  of  life,  is  not  of  the  Father, 
but  is  of  the  world.  <17>  And  the 
world  passeth  away,  and  the  lust 
thereof:  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of 
God  abideth  for  ever.  <18>  Little  children, 
it  is  the  last  time :  and 
SignPsUof8lhe  as  ye  _have  heard  that 
forerunners  of  antichrist  shall  come,  even 

the  last  hour.      nQW  are    there   many  anti_ 


christs ;  whereby  we  know  that  ii 
is  the  last  time.  (19)  They  went  out 
from  us,  but  they  were  not  of  us 
for  if  they  had  been  of  us,  they  would 
no  doubt  have  continued  with  us: 
but  they  went  out,  that  they  might 
be  made  manifest  that  they  were  not 
all  of  us.  (^But  ye  have  an  unction 
from  the  Holy  One,  and  ye  know  al) 


The  pride  of  life. — The  Greek  word  is  only  used 
besides  in  the  New  Testament  in  Jas.  iv.  16.  The 
phrase  means  a  boastful,  ostentatious  attitude  in  regard 
to  the  good  things  of  this  life  allotted  by  God  to  be 
spent  in  His  service.  All  living  up  to  a  supposed  social 
position  instead  of  as  the  responsible  steward  of  un- 
deserved bounties,  is  hereby  condemned.  Of  this  any 
social  organism  existing  for  pleasure  instead  of  for 
moral  or  religious  ends  might  be  considered  illustrative. 

(!7)  The  world  passeth  away. — No  reasonable 
man  can  set  his  affections  on  what  is  in  its  very  essence 
perishable ;  for  the  perishable  must  be  ever  disappoint- 
ing, and  can  in  no  sense  satisfy.  It  is  only  passion, 
and  the  madness  of  folly,  and  the  contagion  of  accu- 
mulated examples,  that  influence  the  soul  towards  what 
can  only  create  the  agonising  ache  of  a  growing  void. 

And  the  lust  thereof. — Of  all  the  long  succession 
of  impulses  excited  by  the  world,  nothing  remains  but 
the  injury  which  they  have  inflicted. 

But  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  God  abideth 
for  ever. — There  is  no  permanence  but  that  of  defeat 
and  failure  in  what  is  in  rebellion  to  the  Supreme 
Author  and  Ruler  of  all  things.  But  that  which  has 
continuously  derived  all  its  sustenance  from  Him,  must 
have  absorbed  from  Him  the  "  bright  shoots "  of  that 
"  everlastingness  "  which  is  His.  Everything  that  is 
good  is  a  part  of  Him,  and  can  no  more  fade  than  He 
can.  It  is  by  being  in  harmony  with  this  undeviating 
tendency  of  righteousness  to  victory  that  real  happiness 
discovers  its  own  secret.  (Comp.  John  x.  28,  29 ;  1  Cor. 
vii.  31;  Jas.  i.  10;  1  Pet.  L  24.) 

(8)  The  Manifestations  of  Dakkness  (verses 

18—28). 

(a)  Signs  whereby  they  should  know  the  fore- 
runners of  the  last  time  (verses  18 — 23). 

(6)  Exhortation  to  continue  in  the  light 
(verses  24—28). 

After  cheering  his  readers  by  stating  the  grounds  df 
his  writing,  and  the  opinion  which  he  has  of  them,  he 
reminds  them  of  the  iriomentous  epoch  at  which  they  are 
living,  of  the  discriminating  effect  which  it  has  had  on 
mere  nominal  Christians,  and  of  the  signs  by  which 
such  might  be  known,  introducing,  as  in  verse  12,  a 
saving  clause  to  separate  his  friends  from  the  condem- 
natory category.  The  train  of  thought  connected  with 
"the  last  hour"  is  suggested  by  verse  17,  "the  world 
passeth  away,"  and  is  appropriate  to  the  treatment  of 
the  general  subject  of  light  as  it  brings  the  manifesta- 
tion of  its  contrary. 

<18)  The  last  time.  -Rather,  hour.  Until  the  visions 
of  the  Apocalypse,  St.  John  naturally  thought  from 
Christ's  words,  "If  he  tarry  till  I  come"  (John  xxi. 
22),  that  he  would  see  the  last  days  before  the  Second 
Advent.      Our  Lord,    in   Matt.    xxiv.    36,    distinctly 
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asserted  that  not  even  the  angels  knew  the  day  and  the 
hour;  and  on  this  subject  accordingly  the  Apostles 
were  evidently  left  to  their  own  conjectures.  St.  Paul 
expected  a  speedy  return  (2  Thess.  iv.  17) ;  so  did 
St.  Peter  (2  Pet.  iii.  12 — 15).  In  the  same  way  St.  John 
thought  that  he  recognised  in  the  serious  signs  of  his 
time  that  final  period  spoken  of  in  Isa.  ii.  2  ;  Mie.  iv.  1 . 
Acts  ii.  17 ;  1  Tim.  iv.  1 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  1 ;  and  2  Pet.  iii.  3. 
And  it  was  indeed  true  that  with  the  appi'oaching  deatli 
of  the  last  living  witness  of  the  Lord's  life,  the  new 
revelation  was  being  finally  closed,  miraculous  out- 
pourings of  the  Spirit  were  ceasing,  heresies  and 
opponents  were  growing,  and  the  lives  of  Christians 
were  beginning  to  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day. 

Antichrist. — See  Introduction.  Of  the  terrible  per- 
sonage or  power  prophesied  in  2  Thess.  ii.  1 — 12,  Rev. 
xi.,  xiii..  and  xvii..  the  "  liars  "  already  mentioned  in  chap, 
i.  6,  and  afterwards  in  chaps,  iv.  3,  14 ;  are  regarded 
as  forerunners.  So  might  Hvmenseus  and  Pliiletus 
(2  Tim  ii  17),  Diotrephes  (3  John,  verse  9),  the 
Nicolaitanes  (Rev.  ii.  6),  or  Simon  Magus,  Cerinthus. 
Ebion,  any  who  opposed  the  teaching  of  Christ  from 
within  or  without.  (Comp.  also  Jude,  verse  4.)  Set! 
Excursus  on  2  Thess.  ii.  3 — 12. 

(19)  They  went  out. — The  special  instances  in  his 
mind  were  of  men  who  had  seemed  to  belong  to  the  body 
of  Christ,  but  were  never  really  penetrated  by  His 
Spirit.  (Comp.  Matt.  xiii.  3—7,  24—30,  47- 
St.  John  is  not  pronouncing  a  general  law  that  "  grace 
is  indefectible ; "  but  in  looking  back  on  each  case  of 
apostasy  he  sees  there  must  have  been  some  element  in 
the  character  not  subdued  to  Christ.  The  writer  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (chap.  vi.  4 — 6)  regarded 
it  as  possible  for  those  who  have  been  made  partakers 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  "  fall  away."  They  might  have 
partaken  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  some  degree,  and  yet 
not  have  been  wholly  Christian.  Safety  lies  in  the 
continual  appeal  to  Christ. 

(20, 2i)  But  ye  have  an  unction  from  the  Holy 
One,  and  ye  know  all  things.  I  have  not 
written  unto  you  because  ye  know  not  the 
truth,  but  because  ye  know  it,  and  that  no 
lie  is  of  the  truth. — If  the  Antichrists  had  formerly 
any  unction  at  all  from  Christ,  the  Holy  One  (comp. 
John  xv.  26  ;  2  Cor.  iii.  17,  18 :  Eph.  iii.  16 ;  Phil, 
i.  29),  they  must  have  grieved  His  Spirit.  But  St. 
John's  hearers  were  still  "  holding  the  Head,"  and  there- 
fore had  the  divine  instinct  which  "guided  them  into 
all  truth."  If  they  trusted  to  the  Spirit  in  simplicity. 
questions  of  morality  and  religion,  all  that  concerned 
the  soul,  would  be  made  sufficiently  plain  to  them.  He 
does  believe  this  of  them  ;  humbly  he  begs  them  not  to 
think  that  he  distrusts  them.  If  "he  did  not  think  that 
they  had  the  eye  of  their  understanding  spiritually 
enlightened,  he  would  know  that  there  would  be  no 
response  in  their  hearts  to  his  words,  nor  interest  about 
them  in  their  intelligence. 


7'Jie  most  fatal  of  Lies. 
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tilings.  <21>  I  have  not  written  unto  you 
because  ye  know  not  the  truth,  but 
because  ye  know  it,  and  that  no  lie  is 
of  the  truth,  f22)  Who  is  a  liar  but  he 
that  denieth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ? 
He  is  antichrist,  that  denieth  the  Father 
and  the  Son.  <&)  Whosoever  denieth 
the  Son,  the  same  hath  not  the  Father : 
[but]  he  that  acJcnowledgeth  the  Son  hath 
the  Father  also.  <2*)  Let  that  therefore 
Chap.ii.  24-28.  fide  in  you,  which  ye 
Exhortation  to  have  heard  from  the  be- 
continue  in  the  ginning.  If  that  which 
hght-  ye   have   heard  from   the 
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Winning  shall  remain  in  yon,  a. 
also  shall  continue  in  the  8u*,  aid 
m  Um  Father.  (»>  And  this  k  Uw 
promise  that  he  hath  promised  o*. 
even  eternal  life,  m  These  flutes  have 
I  written  unto  you  concerning  them 
that  seduce  you.  w  But  the  snidsieanj. 
which  ye  hare  received  of  him  ahideth 
in  you,  and  ve  n. 

teach  you :  but  as  the  same  siiidiitina 
teacheth  you  of  all  things,  and  is  troth, 
and  is  no  lie,  and  eren  as  it  hath  taught 
you,  ye  shall  abide  in  him.  m  fo| 
now,  little  children,  a  I  nn;  *h%\ 


(22)  Who  is  a  liar  ?— Rather,  the  liar,  the  enemy 
of  light  above  all  others.  St.  John  thrusts  home  his 
point  by  a  lively  personal  reference.  All  who  err  from 
Christ's  teaching  are  liars ;  the  greatest  of  all,  he  who 
may  be  called  actually  Antichrist,  is  he  who  denies  that 
the  Crucified  is  the  Son  of  God.  Such  a  man,  with 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  and  believing  in  the  light,  by 
refusing  to  do  so  loses  the  knowledge  of  God  in  the 
impressive  beauty  of  His  relation  as  Father  revealed  in 
Jesus.  And  a  God  who  cannot  be  revealed,  who  has 
no  Son,  who  cannot  be  heard  or  seen,  is  at  best  a  cold 
abstraction. 

(23)  Whosoever  denieth  the  Son.  .  .  .—The 
sentence  in  italics  has  good  authority,  and  should  stand 
as  part  of  the  text.  "  Acknowledging  "  here,  as  the 
opposite  of  that  denial  which  involved  such  weighty 
consequences,  implies,  as  Bede  says,  "the  confession 
of  the  heart,  the  mouth,  and  the  deed." 

After  this  description  of  the  manifestations  of  dark- 
ness in  their  midst,  and  of  his  trust  in  them,  he  winds 
np  with  some  forcible  practical  appeals,  weaving 
together  with  concentrated  power  ideas  which  have 
already  been  suggested,  and  introducing  the  most 
familiar  associations  of  the  Lord's  teaching. 

(24,  25)  as  for  you  (omit  "  therefore  "),  that  which  ye 
heard  from  the  beginning,  let  it  remain  in  you.  If 
there  remain  in  you  that  which  ye  heard  from  the 
beginning,  ye  in  your  turn  shall  remain  in  the  Son 
and  in  the  Father.  And  this  is  the  promise  which 
He  Himself  promised  to  us,  the  life  etertuil. 

He  turns  over  in  his  mind  the  question,  "  What  shall 
I  say  to  my  dear  children  about  these  sad  apostasies 
that  shake  the  faith  and  darken  the  heart  ?  "  Well, 
there  is  nothing  new  to  tell  them ;  they  have  heard  it 
all,  only  let  it  remain  fixed  and  fresh  in  them  !  Then 
all  he  could  wish  will  be  theirs;  they  will  be  living 
and  moving  and  having  their  being  in  the  life  and 
mind  and  love  of  the  Son,  the  beloved  Lord  who  has 
ascended,  and  through  Him  not  less  in  the  Father 
Almighty  Himself.  And  the  great  promise  which  the 
Son  made  to  them  and  to  the  world  transcends  all  else, 
for  it  is  of  life  eternal. 

(2t)  Let  that  therefore  abide.— An  echo  of  John 
xv.  7. 

Which  ye  have  heard  from  the  beginning.— 
Since  each  individual  first  felt  the  gospel  brought 
home  to  his  heart.     Its  message  is  always  the  same. 

f25)  Eternal  life.  —  The  life  which  cannot  be 
measured  by  days  and  years,  but  is  the  enjoyment  of 
the  blessedness  of  virtue.  This  is  a  present  fact,  begun 
as  soon  as  the  believer  begins  to  be  in  Christ,  growing  . 
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more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day  as  be  wafts  i 
closely  with  God,  secured  fur  ever  when  he  < 
his  rest,  and  perfected  in  toe  glory  of 


John  v.  I     -2.J;    x.   |ft  ,i.  is,  j    ;  riTt) 

That  this  life,  depending  oo  knowledge  of  God.  »  begun 
here,  does  not  lessen  the  mssnnatilnac—  of  ite  bstaa; 
perfected  hereafter,  any  mom  than  its  futare 
tion  prevents  its  present  heginn  i  • 

m  These  things  have  I  written.    To 
them  that  he  is  still  on  tin*  subject  of 
and  to  sum  up  what  he  has  said  aU>ut 

(27)  But  the  anointing.  Hi 
20  and  21  as  a  favourite  ground  of 
encouragement.  Anointing  played  a 
physical  life  of  Eastern  races.  The 
sultry,  and  enervating;  unguent*  restored 
elasticity,  and  life  to  the  parched  aad  f 
So,  like  dew  reviving  the  verdure  of  the  hi  II -aids,  or 
ointment  restoring  the  vigour  of  anodes  aad  ssnewa, 
the  healing,  soothing,  influence  of  the  Dirts*  Saint 
breathes  about  the  children  of  God,  nafoldo  the  — oo- 
ing  of  what  they  have  heard,  bring*  all  t binge  la 
their  remembrance,  and  guides  them  into  all  truth 
They  needed    not   the  pretended  discoveries  of 


to  the 

R    th, 


tUa  insight  was  front  Gad.  a 
to  by  the  life  of  Christ  aad  II* 
lenomena  of  Christianity .  that 


teachers;  all  they  wanted  was  the  aaetioa  af  Gad  to 
bring  home  what  they  had  heard  from  the 

Shall  abide  in  him.— Bather,  ehtaV 
(imperative).  These  words  are  the 
four  parallel  clauses  of  the  last  half  of 
the  grounds  that  their  minds  were  visibly  alhr»_  as 
spiritual  insight ;  that 
living  power,  witnessed 
Apostles,  and  all  the  pi 
it  was  no  mere  human  theory  like  the  apeeoJatioo  af 
false  teachers,  demonstrably  at  variance  with  Christ ; 
and,  lastly,  that  it  had  already  brought  boose  to  their 
inmost  souls  the  priceless  lessons  of  which  thee  were 
aware,  he  earnest  I  v  charges  them,  -  Abide  ye  ia  Cfcrist ' ■ 

And  now.— As  in  John 
iv.  99;  vii.  34  ;x  ''boss.  B.  <,  these  wards 

mark    a  conclusion   arising    naturally  from  pfariaaa 
thoughts.  itarn  tins' 

eoeraws  tawCkawjns  eritieal 
truth,  all  tli.-y  have  to  do  is 
re-t  in  the  9ea;  this  cannot  be 
often,  or  too   simply.     Th.-ir   safety  dentwds   oa 
exercise  of  their  own  will.     (Comp.  Joha  iv  '""*) 

Little  children.  '*• 

When  he  shall  appear.    Kj»i 
verse  18  for  the  thought  »f  the  possible  ■"■*■•■ 
Christ's  Second  Advent.    He  passes  to  the  Brat 


naturally  rrosj  p ai 

»  holy  snoiatiajr.  aad  eaa 
I  ability,  aad  eaa  see  the 
to  let  their  whole  being 
be  urged  upon  tassa  tee 
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The  Marvel  of  Divine  Lov, 


when  he  shall  appear,  we  may  have 
confidence,  and  not  be  ashamed  before 
Chaps,  ii.  29-v.  him  at  his  coming.  (®>  If 
12.  God  is  Love.  ve  know  that  he  is  right- 
Criterion  ?f  eous,  ye  know1  that  every 
sonship.  one  that  doeth  righteous- 

ness is  born  of  him. 


CHAPTER  III.— (i)  Behold,  what 
manner  of  love  the  Father  Chap.  hi.  1—3. 
hath  bestowed  upon  us,  l™sh$  tlQ0^' 
that  we  should  be  called  love. 
1  or,  know  ye.  i  the  sons  of  God :  therefore  the  world 
knoweth  us  not,  because  it  knew  him 
not.     W  Beloved,  now  are  we  the  sons 


plural,  to  place  himself  tinder  the  same  experiences, 
laws,  promises,  hopes,  fears,  as  his  friends.  It  would 
be  foreign  to  his  nature  to  express  a  personal  wish  that 
he  himself  might  not  be  ashamed  on  the  score  of  their 
leclension. 

So  ends  the  treatise  on  Light.  From  the  thought 
that  the  true  fellowship  excluded  sin,  he  passed  on  to 
forbid  the  concealment  of  sin,  for  sin  could  not  be 
altogether  banished  ;  then  he  spoke  of  the  remedy  for 
sin ;  then  of  the  test  of  walking  in  the  Light ;  so  he  was 
led  to  speak  of  the  chief  Christian  characteristic ;  and 
then  of  the  things  to  be  forsworn.  That  led  him  to 
think  of  nominal  Christians  who  had  been  unable  to 
forswear  them,  and  had  therefore  become  enemies  of 
Christ  and  beacons  of  warning.  His  friends  needed  no 
practical  counsel  except  reminders  of  what  they  knew, 
and  exhortations  to  exercise  their  moral  choice  by 
holding  on  to  Christ. 

[3.  Second  Half.    God  is  Love  (chaps,   ii.   29 — 
v.  12.) 

(1)  Righteousness  the  Criterion  or  Divine 

Birth  (chap.  ii.  29). 

(2)  The    Divine    Birth    the    Outcome    of 

God's  Love  (chap.  iii.  1 — 3). 

(3)  Its  Consequence    on   Human   Conbuct 

(verses  4—10). 

(4)  Brotherly  Love  the  necessary  Flower 

of  the  Divine  Birth  (verses  10 — 18). 

(5)  The  Glorious  Results  of  God's  love  in 

Sonship  (verses  19 — 24). 

(a)  Assurance  (verses  19 — 21). 

(b)  Grant  of  requests  (verse  22). 

(c)  Presence  of  God  (verse  24). 

(d)  Gift  of  the  Spirit  (verse  24). 

(6)  Necessity  of  Trying  the  Spirits  (chap.  iv. 

1-6). 

(7)  The    Perfect   Love    the    surest    Test 

(verses  7 — 21). 

(8)  Faith  the  Test  of  Love  (chap.  v.  1 — 12). 

(a)  The  power  of  faith  (verses  1—5). 

(b)  The  witness  of  faith  (verses  6 — 10). 

(c)  The  content  of  faith  (verses  11,  12).] 

(1)  Righteousness  the  Criterion  of  the 
Divine  Birth  (verse  29).— In  passing  on  to  think 
of  God  in  His  character  of  Love  rather  than  of  Light 
(this,  with  several  interludes,  is  the  leading  thought  up 
to  chap.  v.  12),  St.  John  is  led,  by  the  earnest  exhorta- 
tion of  verse  28  (with  which  he  closes  the  former 
subject),  to  pause  for  a  moment  on  the  idea  of  right- 
eousness, which,  as  it  was  the  main  object  of  the  earlier 
dispensation,  so  is  the  final  cause  of  Christianity.  This 
suggests  to  his  mind  the  new  idea,  "  The  righteous  are 
born  of  God."  Wherever  there  was  a  spark  of  true 
righteousness,  there  was  a  birth  from  God. 

&»  He  is  righteous.— St.  John  looks  at  the  Father 
and  the  Son  as  so  essentially  one,  that  from  his  use  of 
the  pronoun  merely  it  would  not  be  clear  which  Person 


he  meant.  Here  "  born  of  Him,"  shows  that  he  thinks 
of  the  Father,  or  of  the  Deity  in  its  oneness;  not 
specially  of  Christ. 

Ye  know.— Rather,  ye  perceive.  A  divine  germ, 
sent  by  the  will  of  God,  has  come  into  the  life,  and, 
just  as  the  body  and  spirit  grow  in  the  womb,  so  the 
new  man  is  gradually  formed  in  the  soul,  not  to  be  per- 
fected till  the  future  life. 


III. 

(2)  The  Divine  Birth  the  Outcome  of  God's 
Love  (chap,  iii.l — 3). — The  thought  of  the  new  birth 
suddenly  fires  the  Apostle's  mind  with  reverent 
amazement,  in  which  he  calls  on  his  hearers  to  join. 
He  then  sketches  some  consequences  of  the  Son- 
ship  : — 

(a)  Neglect  by  the  world,  just  as  the  world  knew 

not  Him  who  made  them  sons. 

(b)  The  future  glory  in  the  perfected  likeness. 

(c)  The  purifying  result  of  hope. 

Sons. — Rather,  children.  The  asserted  relationship 
is  no  mere  empty  rhetorical  title.  It  is  not  only  a  com- 
parison to  point  origin,  dependence,  sympathy,  care, 
union,  love;  it  is  a  fact.  As  our  spiritual  life  comes 
from  God,  we  have  but  to  be  conscious  of  it,  and  to 
claim  its  privileges. 

(2  a.)  It  passes  before  St.  John's  mind  how  strange 
it  is  that  the  stream  of  the  world's  thought,  the  tide  of 
the  world's  history,  should  be  going  on  as  they  had 
been  before  Christ  came.  Of  how  small  account  was 
the  old  man,  at  Ephesus,  or  elsewhere,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  wise,  the  powerful,  the  popular!  "Why  was  this  P 
Because  God,  manifest  in  Christ,  had  been  unintelli- 
gible to  the  world  as  such,  or,  if  intelligible,  the  cause 
only  of  antagonism.  As  far  as  the  children  were  like 
their  Father,  so  far  would  the  elements  that  made  up 
their  character  be  antagonistic  to  the  elements  that 
make  up  the  character  of  the  world.  For,  as  far  as 
"the  world"  exists  at  all  in  the  moral  meaning  of  the 
word,  it  is  a  mixture  of  qualities  and  tendencies  which 
may  or  may  not  be  like  each  other,  but  which  all  agree 
in  being  opposed  to  true  righteousness. 

(2  b.)  We  can  imagine  some  one  saying  in  the  roor.i 
where  St.  John  was  dictating,  or  the  thought  occurring 
to  himself,  "  If  you  say  we  are  already  sons,  what  shall 
we  be  hereafter  ?  "  We  cannot  say.  It  is  not  good 
for  us  to  know.  At  any  rate,  there  will  be  the  perfected 
sonship,  the  completed  likeness,  the  unquiet  and  rebel- 
lious children  conformed  to  the  Father's  character. 
(Comp.  Rom.  viii.  17,  18;  1  Cor.  ii.  9;  Gal.  iv.  1; 
Col.  iii.  3.) 

(!)  Of  God.— Literally,  out  of  God — a  part  of  His 
holy  nature.  (Comp.  John  i.  12,  13;  iii.  3,  5,  6;  Rom, 
xii.  2;  Eph.  iv.  23,  24;  Tit.  iii.  5;  1  Pet.  i.  3,  23; 
2  Pet.  i.  4.) 

(2)  For  we  shall  see. — The  old  philosophical  dogma 
that  if  knowledge  could  be  perfect  it  would  necessitate 
virtue,  is  true  in  this  sense  :  the  more  we  see  God  i» 
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ft*  Piri/yimg  /Wwr. 


of  God,  and  it  dotli  not  yet  appear  what 
we  shall  be :  but  we  know  that,  when 
he  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  him ; 
for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is.  <3>  And 
every  man  that  hath  this  hope  in  him 
purifieth  himself,  even  as  he  is  pure. 


(i)  Whoeoerer  conimitt«>th   six 
gTesseth  also  the  law :  for  <«„ 
sin    is    the    transgression  MswlTtum  if 
of  the   law.     <*»  And  j*  "■  "■ 
know  that  he  was  manifested  to  take 
away  our  sins ;  and  in  him  is  no  tin. 


this  life  i  provided  it  is  a  real  sight)  the  more  like  Him 
we  must  be.  When  we  are  able  to  see  Him,  by  entering 
on  the  glorified  life  hereafter,  our  likeness  will  have 
grown  complete,  and  it  will  never  again  be  able  to  be 
defaced.  (Comp.  Ps.  xvii.  15  ;  Matt.  v.  8 ;  1  Cor.  xiii. 
12 :  2  Cor.  Hi.  18 ;  Rev.  xxii.  4.)  A  true  knowledge 
must  be  convincing ;  when  we  are  permitted  to  see  the 
actual  truth  in  God  Himself,  it  will  be  impossible  for 
any  corner  of  the  soul  to  remain  unconvinced,  un- 
warmed,  unrenewed. 

(2  c.)  St.  John,  as  usual,  turns  gently  to  the  practical 
side  of  his  thought.  If  we  really  hold  this  glorious 
hope  of  the  future  likeness,  it  cannot  help  having  a 
correlative  force  in  our  present  life.  Such  a  hope  must 
be  the  mother  of  the  determination  to  be  purified  here ; 
the  resolve  to  be  rid  of  all  pollution  in  body  or  soul, 
and  to  struggle  free  from  the  chains  of  sins.  The 
word  for  purifying  is  applied  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment— 

1.  To  wisdom  (Jas.  iii.  47) ; 

2.  To  vows  (Acts  xxi.  24,  26;  xxiv.  18); 

3.  To  the  Christian  walk  (2  Cor.  vi.  6 ;  1  Tim.  v. 

22;  Jas.  iv.  8;  1  Pet.  i.  22); 

4.  To  chastity  (2  Cor.  xi.  2;  1  Tim.  iv.  12;  v.  2; 

Tit.  ii.  5). 
Our  Lord  gives  a  list  of  things  that  defile  in  Matt.  xv. 
18.     St.  John  probably  thought  of  Matt.  v.  8  in  thus 
connecting  the  future  vision  with  present  purity. 

(3)  The  Consequence  of  the  Divine  Birth  on 
Human  Conduct  (chap.  iii.  4 — 10).— This  paragraph 
is  an  expansion  of  the  thought  of  verse  3,  which  was  the 
practical  conclusion  of  the  meditation  on  the  divine 
love  as  seen  in  the  new  birth.  In  thinking  of  the 
nature  of  righteousness,  of  the  new  birth,  and  of  purity, 
the  Apostle  is  led  to  dwell  on  their  opposite,  lawless- 
ness, the  synonym  and  essence  of  sin.  His  object  being 
to  bring  purity  and  righteousness  into  relief,  and  to 
determine  who  are  the  children  of  God  and  who  of  the 
devil,  he  pursues  the  contrast  by  a  series  of  antitheses, 
introducing,  after  his  manner,  reflections  suggested  by 
particular  stages  of  the  thought. 

Is*  Contrast .-  Purity,  and  the  act  of  sin  regarded 
as  lawlessness  (abstract). 

Reflection:    Christ    manifested    to  take 
away  our  sins. 
2)id  Contrast:    Abiding   in   Christ,  we  sin  not; 
sinning,  we  have  neither  seen  nor  known 
(practical). 
3rd  Contrast  (in  the  form  of  a  warning) :    The 
righteous  are  like  God ;  sinners  are  of  the 
devil  (hortatory). 

Reflection :  Christ  manifested  to  destroy 
the  works  of  the  devil. 
4th  Contrast:  The  sons  of  the  devil  sin;  the  sons 
of  God  keep  the  germ  from  Him,  and  sin 
not  (explanatory), 
oth  Contrast :  The  criterion  between  the  two  son- 
ships  is  doing  righteousness  and  (a   new 
thought  in  this  passage)  loving  the  brother 
(the  test). 


(*)  Transgresseth  also  the  law.—  Bather. 

/,/>/■/.  mhn, 

The  transgression  of  the  law. -Or, 
He  is  not  thinking  of  the  law  of  Mow*.  I 
and  analysing  the  nature  of  sin  in  general  •  I 
from  caprice  instead  of  on   principle, 
eimsrieixv.  ssclssttsg  Ins  will  of  God,  r 
His  commandments. 

(5)  And  ye  know  .  .  .— The 
mentioned  with  the  pnrpnnn  of  strenrthoaing  the  ■ppcnl 
to  purity.     The  very  object  of  Christ's  coming  was  to 


take  away  our  sins  f>v  atonement,  and  their  power  is  us 
by  reformation.     He  is  Himself  winleas.    Those  who 


really  rest  firm  in  Him  sssast  I*- 1 

the  other  hand,  can  habitual  sinner*  be  really  in  Him. 

To  take  away  our  sins.  See  John  i.  2' 
the  use  of  the  word  "  take  away."  compare  John  xi.  48; 
xv.  2  ;  xvii.  15  j  xix.  31,  8&  The  idea  of  sacrificial  sub. 
stitution  was  uppermost  in  chap.  ii.  2.  Here  it  it 
rather  that  of  sanctifies!  ion ;  bat  the  other  ie  not 
excluded.  The  two  are  always  connected  hi  St.  Johns 
mind.  (Comp.  chaps,  i.  7;  iv.  !'.  1«>.  11  The  purpoa* 
of  Christ's  coming  was  not  so  much  to  tench  a  new 
doctrine  as  to  produce  a  new  life;  the  first  waa  the 
means  to  the  second. 

And  in  him  is  no  sin.— The  fact  thai  Christ  i« 
perfectly  sinless  is  dwelt  on  because  He  is  th- 
element  of  the  Christian's  being,  snd  if  pi  want  hi  him 
must  produce  a  result  like  Himself. 

(«)  Abideth  in  him- See  chap.  ii.  6.  34.  and  John 
xv.  4.  The  whole  nature  most  consciously  repose  hi 
Christ,  breathe  His  spiritual  atmosphere,  draw  nfl 
nourishment  from  Him,  haTe  no  jMJsqple  of  thought 
or  action  apart  from  Him.  This  intimate  anion  ■*•• 
garded  as  the  direct  consequence  of  CnrioVs  mnsMmv 
tation,  and  of  His  sinless  character  as  manifested. 

Sinneth  not.— See  Rom.  vii.  17.  Although  the 
Christian  does  not  always  do  what  is  best,  he  duee^ not 
willingly  commit  sin ;  his  real  self  is  on  the  ant*  of 
God's  law.  

Whosoever  sinneth.— Adopts  the  lawless  «sfssv 
tion  deliberately.  In  the  moment  of  coned 
sin,  any  former 
have  had  of  Chri-t 
were  not,  and  proves  its  own 
says,  "  None  who  profe*»eth  faith 
hath  love  hateth.  They  who  profess 
tians  will  be  manifest  hy  what  they  do.  (OsssSvSM^ 
iilM.and.V  -U    A  real  eenng  aysi  »'»J 

is  when  our  mind  becomes  ensebns  of  the  ^ni1insi| 
truth,  beauty,  perfection  lore^  •"dpowsref  Ms 
existence,  the  corresponding  en  0«4a4f  is  wssnv em 
sight  has  become  experience,  the  •»"|™ffj TEsW 
elect  of  His  stroigthmuag,  V^WJ^TTK 
proved  the  hsppmem  oT  apin^^runt-snitt 
Him ;  and  having  meditated  continnslfr  oa  the  roesrss 
of  the  sayings  and  doingaof  His  .^f^SfnAsnsnl 
There  may  be  here  a  reference  ***°£*fc^d~ 
that  their  "  knowledge  »  was  «MF^J«*  »J  » 
need  to  work  righteousness:  grace  wonW  do 
without  works. 


partial  sight  or  knowledge  he  amy 
urtbeeomeaathingof  the  paM 
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The  Touchstone. 


(6)  Whosoever  abideth  in  him  sinneth 
not:  whosoever  sinneth  hath  not  seen 
him,  neither  known  him.  M  Little 
children,  let  no  man  deceive  you:  he 
that  doeth  righteousness  is  righteous, 
even  as  he  is  righteous.  (8)  He  that 
committeth  sin  is  of  the  devil ;  for  the 
devil  sinneth  from  the  beginning.  For 
this  purpose  the  Son  of  God  was  mani- 
fested, that  he  might  destroy  the  works 


1    Or,     command- 
ment. 


of  the  devil.     (9)  Whosoever  is  born  of 

God  doth  not  commit  sin ;  for  his  seed 

remaineth  in  him :   and  he  cannot  sin, 

because  he  is  born  of  God.     (w>  In  this 

the   children   of   God   are  Chap.  iii.  10-^ 

manifest,  and  the  children  ¥•    s<>.nship 
o     ,,         -i-i  t  shown   in   bro- 

or    the   devil :    whosoever  therly  love. 

doeth  not  righteousness  is  not  of  God, 

neither  he  that  loveth  not  his  brother. 

(ii)  Tor  this   is  the  message1  that   ye 


(7,  8)  By  the  solemn  appeal,  "  My  little  children,"  the 
practical  contrast  of  verse  7  is  introduced  in  the  form 
of  a  warning  in  verses  7  and  8.  The  words  ''is  of  the 
devil,"  in  the  second  branch  of  the  antithesis,  show  that 
the  words  "  is  righteous,  even  as  he  is  righteous,"  are 
meant  to  claim  for  the  true  Christian  a  likeness  of 
nature  to  Christ.  Although  there  is  no  allusion  to  it 
here,  the  teaching  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  shows 
that  the  eternal  righteousness  of  Christ  may  be  an 
object  of  faith,  even  though  His  name  and  earthly 
manifestation  be  unknown. 

(8)  Of  the  devil.— See  on  John  viii.  44.  Not  that 
the  devil  has  created  the  sinner,  but  that  the  sinner  has 
allowed  him  to  generate  his  evil  nature,  until  gradually 
the  whole  nature  may  have  become  evil,  and  therefore 
generated  by  the  devil,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  elements  of 
goodness.  By  making  the  devil  the  antithesis  to  Christ, 
St.  John  insists  as  strongly  as  it  would  be  possible  for 
him  to  insist  on  the  moral  importance  of  remembering 
the  existence  and  kingdom  of  an  allowed  power  of 
evil.  The  work  of  the  Messiah  cannot  be  fully  under- 
stood without  acknowledging  this  fact  of  human  con- 
sciousness. 

For  the  devil  sinneth  from  the  beginning.— 
"  For  "  states  the  reason  why  sinners  are  of  the  devil. 
By  "  from  the  beginning,"  therefore,  we  understand, 
not  the  date  of  the  devil's  existence,  or  of  the  creation 
of  the  earth  and  solar  system,  or  of  human  history,  or 
of  the  devil's  fall,  but  the  beginning  of  human  sin. 
As  soon  as  human  sin  began,  then  the  devil  was  at 
work  and  claiming  his  parentage. 

The  Son  of  God  was  manifested.— The  devil 
is  not  honoured  by  being  placed  over  against  the  whole 
Almighty  Deity,  but  is  regarded  as  the  special  an- 
tagonist of  the  Son.  (Compare  verse  5.)  In  taking 
away  our  sins  Christ  would  be  destroying  the  works  of 
the  devil,  which  are  every  possible  variety  of  sin.  The 
consequences  of  sin — affliction,  death,  condemnation — 
are  rather  the  wholesome  discipline  of  God. 

Verse  9  repeats,  in  a  more  perfect  form  of  contrast 
to  verse  8,  the  thought  of  verse  7.  (Comp.  chaps,  ii. 
29,  and  iii.  6.)  "We  have  seen  that  the  birth  of  the  new 
nature  is  not  complete  till  we  enter  into  our  rest ;  so 
also  the  freedom  from  sin  is  progressive.  His  seed  is 
the  Holy  Spirit :  that  influence  proceeding  from  God, 
imbued  with  divine  vitality,  regenerating,  renewing, 
refreshing,  causing  the  nature  of  holiness  to  spring,  to 
grow,  to  bloom,  to  bear  fruit.  The  result  is  the  same 
whether  the  metaphor  is  regarded  as  animal  or  veget- 
able. The  Christian  does  not  say,  "  I  have  the  seed  of 
God  within  me,  so  I  need  not  mind  if  I  am  betrayed 
into  sin."  That  would  alone  be  enough  to  prove  that 
the  seed  of  God  is  not  there.  If  ho  is  betrayed  into 
sin,  he  trembles  lest  the  seed  of  God  should  not  be 
there.    He  struggles  to  free  his  permanent  will  from 


all  participation  in  what  was  wrong.  He  claims  the 
help  of  the  Spirit  in  his  struggle ;  and  his  sincerity 
shows  that  it  was  a  genuine  bond  fide  betrayal,  not  a 
pre-conceived  moral  choice.  "  Sinneth  not,"  therefore, 
looks  rather  to  the  Christian's  course  as  a  whole.  "  He 
cannot  sin,"  means  that  if  he  is  really  born  of  God  it  is 
an  impossibility  for  him  deliberately  to  choose  evil.  If 
he  deliberately  chooses  evil  he  is  not  born  of  God.  "  A 
child  of  God  in  this  conflict  receives  indeed  wounds 
daily,  but  never  throws  away  his  arms  or  makes  peace 
with  his  deadly  foe  "  (Luther). 

Verse  10  sums  up  the  matter  in  a  terse  distinction  : 
all  mankind  are  either  children  of  God  or  children  of 
the  devil — they  who  try  to  do  good,  and  they  who 
deliberately  and  consciously  choose  evil.  It  is  not  even 
for  an  Apostle  to  judge  which  man  belongs  to  which 
class ;  at  any  rate,  the  true  Christian  can  never  be  a 
wilful  rebel.  And  here,  as  the  importance  of  brotherly 
love  is  so  constantly  before  his  mind,  St.  John  allows 
the  note  which  he  struck  in  chap.  ii.  9  to  enter  again 
into  the  melody  of  his  thoughts.  Brotherly  love,  the 
most  prominent  part  of  Christian  righteousness,  may 
well  be  mentioned  in  the  contrast  between  sin  and 
holiness,  as  it  is  the  most  comprehensive  of  all  virtues. 

(4)  Brotherly  Love  the  necessary  flower 
op  the  Divine  Love  in  the  Divine  Birth  (chap. 
iii.  11 — 18). — Inverse  10  St.  John  showed  the  neces- 
sary connection  between  righteousness  and  love ;  thero 
is  no  contradiction  between  the  two :  the  one  is  neces- 
sary to  the  other.  Justice  will  become  sternness 
without  love;  love  will  be  weakness  without  justice. 
The  two  thoughts  are  introduced  and  connected  in 
both  halves  of  the  Epistles.  (See  chap.  ii.  3 — 11.) 
Here  the  duty  of  love  is  still  more  strongly  insisted 
on,  as  the  general  subject  is  the  love  of  God,  as  in  the 
first  half  of  the  Epistle  it  was  the  light  of  God.  W« 
have  (a)  the  command  or  message  of  Christ ;  then  (b) 
the  contrast  of  Cain ;  then  (c)  the  similar  conduct  of 
the  world  (a  thought  which  had  occurred  before,  in 
verse  1) ;  then  (d)  the  comfort  of  the  connection  In - 
tween  love  and  life,  as  contrasted  with  hatred  and 
death ;  then  (e)  the  identification  of  the  hater  with  the 
murderer,  and  the  impossibility  of  associating  the  idea 
of  eternal  life  with  the  destroyer  of  temporal  life;  then 
(/)  the  example  of  God's  love  in  the  death  of  the  Son,, 
urging  us  even  to  the  same  extremity  of  self -sacrifice  j 
then,  (g)  as  a  minor  premiss,  the  thought  thrust  home, 
for  a  practical  conclusion,  that  the  smaller  self-  sacrifice 
of  daily  assistance  to  others  is  an  essential  to  the 
Christian  life. 

(4  a.)  (11)  For  states  the  reason  why  brotherly  love 
was  added  to  righteousness  at  the  end  of  the  last  para- 
graph: because  it  was  the  earliest  and  most  prominent 
feature  of  Christianity  presented  to  them. 
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heard  from  the  beginning,  that  we 
should  love  one  another.  <12)  Not  as 
Cain,  who  was  of  that  wicked  one,  and 
slew  his  brother.  And  wherefore  slew  he 
him  ?  Because  his  own  works  were  evil 
and  his  brother's  righteous.  W)  Marvel 
not,  my  brethren,  if  the  world  hate  you. 
W  We  know  that  we  have  passed  from 
death  unto  life,  because  we  love  the 
brethren.  He  that  loveth  not  his 
brother  abideth  in  death.  <15>  Whoso- 
ever hateth  his  brother  is  a  murderer: 


Love  one  another. — The  injunction  is  perfectly 
general,  without  the  restrictions  of  society;  wherever 
Christian  love  is  due,  there  it  must  immediately  be 
paid.     (Comp.  1  Pet,  i.22.) 

(4  6.)  d2)  Not  as  Cain,  who  was  of  that  .  .  .— 
Rather,  Not  as  Cain  was  of  that  .  .  .;  an  abrupt 
conversational  form.  (Comp.  John  vi.  58.)  Cain  is 
introduced  as  the  prototype  of  envy,  jealousy,  and 
the  inward  hatred  which  the  evil  feel  at  the  good. 

(4  c.)  (13>  The  conduct  of  the  world  to  Christians  is  of 
a  piece  with  this  invariable  characteristic  of  those  who 
are  in  darkness,  exemplified  in  Cain.  (Comp.  John  xv. 
18,  19 ;  xvii.  14 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  12.) 

Marvel  not  is  equivalent  to  "  Be  not  dismayed ; 
be  of  good  courage." 

(4  d.)  (14)  This  is  a  characteristic  instance  of  St.  John's 
logic.  From  the  terseness  and  pregnancy  of  his  style, 
he  does  not  give  all  the  steps  of  an  argument,  but  fre- 
quently turns  it  upside  down,  in  order  more  speedily  to 
bring  out  a  forcible  spiritual  truth.  But  for  this  he 
would  have  written,  "  We  love  the  brethren,  because 
we  have  passed  from  death  unto  life;  but  he  that 
abideth  in  death  loveth  not."  But  wishing  to  put  these 
ideas  in  the  form  of  a  direct  encouragement,  in  face  of 
a  hating  world,  he  puts  the  reason  as  the  conclusion, 
and  the  conclusion  as  the  reason.  This  unexpected 
turn  rivets  the  attention  far  more  than  a  rigid  deduc- 
tion. Another  ground  of  assurance  has  been  stated  in 
chap.  ii.  2 :  keeping  the  behests  of  Christ,  of  which  (as 
we  have  seen)  love  is  the  most  prominent.  "The 
brothers  "  means  all  the  members  of  the  human  family: 
the  love  of  Christ  which,  in  verse  16,  we  are  bidden  to 
imitate,  was  for  the  whole  world  of  sinners.  (Comp. 
Matt.  v.  44  ;  1  Cor.  iv.  12.) 

Passed,  from  death  unto  life. — This  dates  from 
the  beginning  of  the  new  birth,  the  dawn  of  eternal 
life  in  the  converted  heart,  And  just  as  the  perfect 
Christian  love  embraces  all  other  Christian  virtues, 
so  not  only  does  actual  hatred,  but  the  absence  of  love, 
indicate  absolute  spiritual  deadn6ss. 

(4  e.)  (15)  Regarding  the  absence  of  love  as  of  one  class 
with  the  presence  of  hatred,  St.  John  here  puts  more 
prominently  forward  the  active  member  of  the  class 
than  the  quiescent.  The  statement  is  intended  as  an 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  where  no  love  is  there  can 
neither  be  eternal  life.  The  full  argument  would  be 
"  Where  love  is  not,  there  is  hatred ;  where  hatred  is, 
there  is  murder;  where  murder  is,  there  can  be  no 
eternal  life."     (Comp.  Matt.  v.  21—26.) 

(4/.)  (16)  Hereby  perceive  we  the  love  of 
God.— Bather,  Hereby  know  we  the  true  tore;  mean- 
ing, of  course,  that  perfection  of  love  which  is  God 
Himself.  Christ,  the  Word  made  flesh,  is  regarded  as 
identical  with  this  love,  so  only  the  pronoun  is  used, 


and  ye  know  that  no  murderer  hath 
eternal  life  abiding  in  him.  <*  TTiitti 
perceive  we  the  lore  of  Ood,  V^^JJ^ 
laid  down  his  lift*  for  us:  and  weoogfct 
to  lay  down  our  Urea  for  the  breUrau 
<l7>  But  whoao  hath  thi*  world's  good. 
and  seeth  his  brother  hare  need,  aad 
shutteth  up  his  bowels  of  eomtmmmim 
from  him,  how  dwelleth  the  lore  of  God 
in  him?  (w>  My  littl 
not  love  in  word,  neither  in  tongues 
but   in   deed  and   in   truth,      m '  A«j[ 


The  highest  proof  of  love  in  the  mrrifice  of  that  whir* 
is  most  precious  i  nothing  could  be  mora  presieas  then 
the  life  of  the  Word  made  flesh.    (Comn    Jakm 
11, 15, 17, 18;  xiii.  37,  38;  xr.  13;  QaLuT »jla£ 

For  us.-Rather,  on  our  behalf.    (See  Bess,  ?.  8.) 

And  we  ought.— The  raeeon  of  this  nuiiiiiiiii 
is  that  we  are  to  be  like  Christ  in  ererythiaa; ;  ae  ear 
being  is  orbed  in  Hia,  so  whatever  was  His  apirit  will 
be  ours:  even  His  unparallelled  art  of  esiTaerrifie* 
must  be  reproduced  in  tu,  st  however  great  s  Iblsswi. 
For  the  good  of  our  fellows  we  mast  be  even  ready  to 
die.  (Comp.  John  xiii.  34;  xr.  12,  13;  Ross,  is,  3 
xvi.  3,  4.) 

(4  g.)  But  implies  a  program  from  the  greater  daty 
to  the  less;  if  the  less  is  neglected,  far  Mors  com, 
pletely  is  the  command  disobeyed. 

Good.— Rather,  sustenance,  or  ■  snrnssarisa  of  Ma." 

World  is  not  here  used  in  a  bad  sense,  bat  merely  of 
such  elements  of  existence  as  are  not  spiritual. 

The  word  "see"  is  strong,  and  implies  calm  sad 
attentive  contemplation. 

The  word  translated  "  bowels  of  compassion  **  is  sasd 
in  the  LXX.  (Prov.  xii.  I"  fur  "tessto  sserrJ** 
is  used  in  the  New  Testament  aa  we  see  *  heart,"  sad 
has  nothing  to  do  with  bowels.     It  shoald  be  tramv 
lated  "  compassion." 

How  abideth. — In  verse  15  it  was  i tarsal  Mb: 
here  St.  John  thinks  of  our  lore  to  God  aa  oae  of 
the  two  chief  signs  and  product*  of  utensil  Me: 
eternal  life  bringing  into  activity  its  rslsfiea  to  Us 
source. 

(18)  The  words  "  My  little  children."  are.  aa  esasL  a 
mark  of  a  sudden  access  of  wiimth, 
earnestness.  ■  Word."  of  coarse,  is 
"  deed,"  "  tongue  "  to  ■  troth."  The  iiimstiaiSma  of 
the  first  pair  (which  is  different  from  that  of  tha 
second)  implies  merely  the  instruments  of  the  lore,  thai 
of  the  second  implies  its  whole  condition:.  St.  Joha 
hints  thst  there  is  some  danger  of  tide  eoareattoaaHty 
amongst  his  friends,  and  earnestly  exhorts  them  to 
genuineness.  He  forbids  all  the  tiaitoroas  babbler/ 
heartless  insincerity,  snd  urgca  thst  just,  aetira. 
straightforward,  all-embracing  aAVctian  a*  hi  el  mss 
complete  in  Christ  alone.  (Comp.  Bom.  xfi.  tj  Bah. 
iv.  15;  Jas.  ii.  15—17 ;  1  Pet  L  28;  2  John,  verse  1; 
3  John,  verse  1.) 

(5)  The   Gloeiocs    Results  or  Pop's  Lot* 

REALISED  THROUGH  THE  SoKSHir  (roTSSS  !•— M). 

(a)  The  comfort  of  ostanme.  (rerses  W-21). 

(6)  The  orant  of  owr  nemtdti'rmmV^ 

(c)  2^preseo«eo/<>W(Torse2»X 

(d)  The  gift  of  the  Spit*  {**-»). 
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Assurance  through  Conscience. 


I.   JOHN,   III. 


Other  Fruits  of  Sonship. 


hereby  we  know  that  we  are  of  the 
Chap.  iii.  19—  truth,  and  shall  assure1 
24  Glorious  re-  our  hearts  before  him. 
ChapiTo-l?:  <»>  For  if  our  heart  con- 
(a)  Assurance,  demn  us,  God  is  greater 
than  our  heart,  and  knoweth  all  things. 
<21>  Beloved,  if  our  heart  condemn  us 
not,  then  have  we  confidence  toward 
God.  (22)  And  whatsoever  we  ask,  we 
receive   of  him,   because  we  keep  his 


1  Gr.  persuade. 


commandments,  and   do    those    things 
that   are   pleasing   in   his  n,         ...    ^ 

•    i,i        t<n\   k     j.v      •      i  •      Chap.     m.    22. 

sight,  w  And  this  is  his  (6)  Grant  of  re- 
commandment,  That  we  <iuests- 
should  believe  on  the  name  of  his  Son 
Jesus  Christ,  and  love  one  another,  as 
he  gave  us  commandment.  (24>  And 
he  that  keepeth  his  com-  Chap.  iii  24. 
mandments     dwelleth    in  &  AF],(;?eilT  $ 

1  -  1  t,      •      i.-  a     j    God;  (c?)  and  gift 

him,  and  he  in  him.     And  of  the  Spirit. 


The  style  of  St.  John  is  so  much  the  opposite  of 
rhetorical,  that  the  transitions  are  very  gradual,  and 
the  paragraphs  melt  one  into  another.  Here  the  reality 
and  sincerity  of  the  brotherly  love  which  he  has  been 
urging  reminds  him  of  one  happy  consequence  of  it : 
that  it  convinces  us  of  the  truth  of  our  profession  and 
of  the  deep  security  of  our  relation  to  God.  If  we 
love  as  God  loves,  then  our  hearts  need  not  fear.  This 
immediately  suggests,  by  way  of  contrast,  the  whole- 
some thought  that,  if  our  heart  does  condemn  us,  we 
ought  very  seriously  to  repent,  because  God  is  a  far 
more  accurate  and  searching  judge.  Moving  on,  how- 
ever, from  the  idea  of  confidence,  St.  John  next  dwells 
on  the  happy  consequence  of  keeping  God's  command- 
ments and  doing  what  is  pleasing  in  His  sight,  as  we 
can  do  when  we  are  really  His  sons :  and  that  is,  the 
certainty  that,  in  one  way  or  another,  according  to  His 
will,  all  our  prayers  will  be  answered.  Then,  lest  there 
should  be  any  mistake  about  the  nature  of  God's 
commandments,  he  puts  them  in  their  simplest  form : 
belief  in  the  revealer  of  His  will  for  theory,  brotherly 
love  for  practice.  This  brings  forward  another  result 
of  being  enabled  to  keep  His  commandments  :  the 
presence  of  God  in  the  Christian,  and  the  life  of  the 
Christian  in  God.  Lastly,  if  we  ask  how  we  are  to 
be  sure  of  this  presence,  we  are  led  to  what  may  be 
regarded  as  the  fourth  consequence  of  sonship :  the 
demonstrable  transformation  of  all  our  aims  and 
thoughts  by  the  silent  working  of  the  Divine  Spirit. 
Thus,  although  St.  John  did  not  set  out  intending  to 
lay  down  these  four  results,  they  stand  out  evident 
from  the  rest  of  the  train  of  thought. 

(5  a.)  (19)  Hereby  refers  to  what  precedes  in  verse 
18.  "And"  is  best  omitted.  For  "we  know"  read 
shall  we  know. 

Are  of  the  truth.— That  we  have  our  foundation 
in,  and  draw  our  life  from,  the  truth— that  we  belong 
to  its  kingdom.  "  The  truth  "  means  all  of  the  eternal 
nature,  purpose,  and  will  of  God  which  it  concerns  us 
to  know — revealed  in  Christ,  brought  home  by  the 
Spirit,  exemplified  in  Christian  lives.  "The  heart" 
means  the  affections  (comp.  John  xiv.  1, 27;  xvi.  6,  22) ; 
the  seat  of  the  moral  feelings,  as  distinct  from  the  intel- 
lect ;  the  emotional  side  of  the  moral  nature,  of  which  the 
intellectual  side  was  called  by  St.  Paul  "the  conscience." 
(Comp.  Acts  xxiv.  16  5  Rom.  ii.  15;  ix.  1 ;  xiii.  5 ;  1 
Cor.  viii.  7 ;  2  Cor.  v.  11.)  The  construction  here  is 
more  disputed  than  that  of  any  other  passage  in  the 
Epistle.     There  are  five  ways  of  taking  it : — 

(i.)  Shall  assure  our  hearts  before  Him;  because, 
if  our  heart  condemn  us,  it  is  because  God 
is  greater  than  our  heart,  and  knoweth  all 
things, 
(ii.)  Shall  assure  our  hearts  before  Him,  wherein- 
soever our  hearts  condemn  us;  for  God  is 
greater  than  our  heart,  and  knoweth  all  things. 


(iii.)  Shall  persuade  our  hearts  before  Him  that,  if 
our  heart  condemn  us,  God  is  greater  than 
our  heart,  and  knoweth  all  things. 
(iv.)  Shall  assure  our  hearts  before  him ;  for,  if  our 
heart  condemn  us,  God,  since  He  is  greater 
than  our  heart,  knows  all  things. 
(v.)  As  in  the  text. 

The  fifth  makes  the  best  sense,  and  is  far  more  like 
St.  John's  usual  style,  with  the  statement,  the  contrast, 
and  the  statement  repeated  in  a  stronger  form ;  but  it 
is  obliged  to  consider  one  of  the  words — the  second 
"that"  or  the  second  "because,"  as  in  (i.) — a  redundant 
repetition.  The  bias  of  the  reader  will  probably  be 
turned  to  one  or  other  of  these  renderings,  according  as 
he  holds  "  greater"  to  mean  "  more  searching  "  or  "  more 
merciful."  The  former  is  necessary  if  we  consider 
verse  20  a  contrast,  after  the  manner  of  St.  John. 

(5  b.)  The  grant  of  requests  the  second  result  of  this 
near  relation  to  God  (verses  22,  23). 

(22)  "Whatsoever  we  ask.— If  this  sounds  un- 
limited, we  should  remember  that  it  is  said  of  us  in  our 
character  as  children  of  God ;  as  far  as  that  is  true  of 
us,  we  cannot  ask  anything  contrary  to  His  will. 
(Comp.  John  xvi.  23,  24.)  Our  prayers  are  heard 
through  the  merits  of  Christ ;  but  if  we  do  not  keep 
the  commands  of  God,  if  (still  more  positively)  we 
make  no  attempt  to  do  what  is  pleasing  in  his  sight, 
prayer  must  be  fruitless.  The  fact  is  that,  unless  there 
is  such  a  moral  result  in  ourselves,  our  faith  has  not 
laid  hold  of  Christ's  merits,  is  dead,  and  is  no  true 
faith  at  all. 

(23)  And  this  .  .  . — The  sum  of  God's  command- 
ments, and  the  compendium  of  the  life  that  pleases 
Him,  is  stated  shortly  in  two  spiritual  facts  indis- 
solubly  connected — (a)  belief  on  the  Name ;  (6)  brotherly 
love.  Belief  is  the  root  of  the  matter,  because  the 
recognition  of  Jesus  as  Messiah  is  the  essential  founda- 
tion of  the  Christian  fellowship.  (Comp.  Gal.  v.  6— 
14 ;  and  1  Tim.  i.  5.) 

(5  c.)  The  mutual  indivelling  of  the  Father  and  Hit 
redeemed  sons  the  third  result  of  the  Adoption.  (Comp 
chaps,  i.  3;  ii.  6,  24,  28;  iv.  13.)  St.  John  is  nut 
thinking  specially  of  any  Person  of  the  Deity. 

(5  d.)  The  solid  proof  of  the  indwelling,  and  there- 
fore the  Sonship,  is  the  demonstrable  presence  of  the 
Spirit  (end  of  verse  24). 

Hitherto  the  thoughts  have  been  chiefly  about  the 
Father  and  the  Son  where  any  direct  reference  was 
made  to  Persons  in  the  Trinity.  Here  the  Divine 
Spirit  comes  into  prominence;  formerly  He  had  only 
been  alluded  to  in  the  anointing  (chap.  ii.  20,  -^: 
comp.  Rom.  viii.  15;  xv.  19;  1  Cor.  ii.  4;  Gal.  iv.  6 
1  Thess.  i.  5). 

The  mention  of  faith  in  verse  23  suggests  to  St. 
John  the  necessity  of  a  still  further  discussion  of 
truth  and  error,   lest  it   should  be  thought  that  all 
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jVctf  every  Spirit  is  of  God. 


I.   JOHN,   IV. 


Xat 


jby  we  know  that  he  abideth  in  us, 
the    Spirit   which    he    hath  given 


2HAPTEK  IV.— W  Beloved,  believe 
p.  iv.  1-6.  not    every    spirit,  but   try 
ity  of  trying  the    spirits   whether  they 

ie  spirits.  gjg  Qf  God:    Decause  many 

ilse  prophets  are  gone   out  into  the 

rorld.     W  Hereby  know  ye  the  Spirit 

)f  God:    Every  spirit   that   confesseth 

lat  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  is 


to*  oftU  Fmm  Smrim. 


Aftor  A.D.  90. 


of  God :  w  and  every  apirit  that 
feaseth  n..t  th, 

l<'sh  ianot  of  God  i  and  Urn  is  that 
of  Mrtinlirfal.  whereof  ve  havr 

I  that   it  HhouM  come)  and  even 
now  alreu.h   i>  it    fa  th,    H,.r|.| 
are  of  God,  tittle  .  hil.lnn,  and   • 
overcome  khemi  becaoee  greater  U 
that   is   in   v.u,  than  he  that  it  in 
world.    «  They  are  of  the  world :  there- 
fore speak  th.-v  of  the  »«»rki,  and  the 
world  heareth  them.    W  We  are  of  God: 


eligions  fervour  is  of  the  truth.  The  mention  of  the 
Spirit  enables  hiin  to  make  the  transition  distinctly, 
id  he  treats  of  the  various  phases  of  religious  life, 
ie  and  false,  under  the  corresponding  name  of  spirits! 

(6)  Not  all  Spirits  are  the  Result  of  the 
Sonship  :  Necessity  of  Examining  them  (chap, 
iv.  1 — 6). 

(a)  The  difference  among  spirits  (verse  1). 

(6)  The  measure  (verses  2,  3). 

(c)  The  encouragement  (verse  4). 

(d)  The  condemnation  (verse  5). 

(e)  Inference  and  conclusion  (verse  6). 

The  mention  of  faith  in  chap.  iii.  23  had  reminded 
St.  John  of  the  danger  of  intellectual,  as  well  as  of  moral 
error.  The  mention  of  God's  Spirit  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  last  paragraph  gave  him  a  form  in  which  to 
clothe  the  discussion  of  truth  and  falsehood  in  its 
human  manifestations.  By  "  spirits  "  he  means  those 
tendencies  towards  good  and  evil  (here  especially  with 
regard  to  thought  and  opinion)  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  coming  from  the  supreme  power  of  God,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  from  the  inferior  power  of  the  devil, 
on  the  other.  Into  the  question  what  these  influences 
are,  whether,  like  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  are  personal  or 
not,  he  does  not  enter.  Where  one  quality,  or  opinion, 
shows  itself  in  different  individuals,  he  identifies  it 
and  calls  it  a  spirit.  Religious  fervour  might  take  a 
form  quite  antagonistic  to  the  real  will  and  law  of  God. 
For  Christians  there  was  but  one  standard  by  which  to 
measure  all  claims  on  their  religious  allegiance :  con- 
fession that  the  man  Christ  Jesus  was  the  Word.  All 
that  demurred  to  that  plain  fact,  and  the  loyalty  implied 
by  it,  belonged  to  the  spirit  of  antichrist.  His  hearers, 
however,  if  he  understood  them  rightly,  need  not  fear. 
By  virtue  of  their  adherence  to  the  truth,  God  was  in 
them.  In  Him  they  had  conquered  the  spirits  of  the 
world,  and  had  but  to  claim  their  victory.  The  false 
teachers  might  be  known,  and  must  be  condemned  by 
the  savour  of  the  world  that  was  in  their  method  and 
their  message,  and  by  their  popularity  with  what  was 
opposed  to  God.  The  Apostles  and  those  who  taught 
with  them  could  confidently  before  God  put  forward 
the  grand  claim  that  theirs  was  the  spirit  that  came 
from  Him,  because  they  had  held  undeviatingly  to  the 
truth  as  manifested  in  Jesus. 

(6  a.)  (i)  Beloved.— Whenever  St.  John  uses  this 
word,  he  has  a  strong  and  earnest  exhortation  in  hand. 
(Comp.  chap.  iii.  2 — 21 ;  verse  7.) 

Try  the  spirits.— Comp.  1  Cor.  x.  15;  xi.  13;  xu. 
10 ;  Eph.  v.  10 ;  1  Thess.  v.  21.    It  is  most  important 


to  notice  that  this 
inculcated   on   all   alike. 


t     ■ 


not  nuifili  oa  aa 

and  materially  separate  claw. 

Prophets,   in  Um   New  Testament,  praw 
than  predict.   (Cbmm  1  ( \.r.  xir.  1— 4,  it;  Spa  it  1 

Are  gone  out  into  the  wor  -  from  av* 

or  else  "  have  appeared  in  order  to  ,      r  thiir  ii— j,i  - 
(Comp.  John  vi.  14:  xvi.  28;  x\m 

{6  b.)  Comp.  1   Cor.  xii.  :l     The  rml  humanity  of 
the  Saviour  k  the  truth  here  i  [i  riallj  rmpha*to*d 

(2)  Jesus  Christ  is  taken  to  imply  all  !I»  hnitory 
(Comp.  chap.  iii.  Si.  nn<l  \.-me6.) 

Come  is  used  of  Christ  in  St.  John's 
His  mission  and  manifestation.     (Camp.  John 
vi.  14;  vii 

O)  Every  spirit  that  confoaaeth  not.  TWr» 
is  a  curious  old  reading  mentioned  by  rJncreW,  th» 
historian,  viz..  "every  spirit  that  damroyelh 
dissolveth)  "  Jesus  Christ."  It  is,  however.  evidently 
a  gloss,  written  against  the  Gnostic*,  which  crept 
into  the  text.  It  is  clear  that  thai  verm  pn— ppuai 
an  evangelistic  presentation  of  Christ  before  refusal  Ie 
confess  His  historical  person  eoold  be  mad- 
chap.  ii.  18.) 

(6  c.)  This  consolation  i*  in  the 
that  in  chai>.  ii.  12.  and  is  introduced  bv  the  an* 
endearing  phrase.  He  is  son  they  hare  held  to  the 
truth,  and  hare  the  Sonship.  (Comp.  chap  ni.  1.  2.  13. 
14.)  God  is  in  them,  and  therefore  the 
already  theirs.  Although  they  may  etlU 
struggle,  they  have  only  to  claim  Christ's  i 
tli.  y 
ana 
the  devil,  they  became  of  the  rietormws  party 

(*)  Them— i.e..  the  antichrist*,  the  falee  ] 
the  spirits  that  are  not  of  (tod 
14.) 
He  that  is  in  the  wor  1  l  •  be  prince  «f  tin* 

world."  the  deril 

(6  d.)  As  usual,  a  foatrai    TV  reason  of 
success  is  at  once  their  drntfanjahmfanj  mark  aad^ 
condemnation.      ( \>mp.  John  vliL  87,  48.  47  j  trmV8J 

Hearing  them.— This  uapbn*   Ueleaiaf  wMh 
attention  and  pleasure. 

(6  e.)  W  We  are  of  Oo<L-Th*  ftrst  tide  of  the 
antithesis  repented,  after  St  John*  manner,  with  a 
difference,  we  being  substituted  for  I*  n**  » 
•  the  Apostles  and  those  who  taught  with i  many 
John  feels  the  grave  dnty.  in  « 
thus  and  other  opponent - 
and  divine  authority  of   the  ajwatoHe  fi 
.iHtnsl  pride  in  this ;  it  »»  • 


I    ham   to 


'  have  won.  In  making  their  choice  between  Ight 
darkness,  lore  and  hate,  good  aad  evil.  Oml  and 
devil,  thev  became  of  the  Ttetorioo*  nam 


could  be  no  spirit) 
obligation.     God 


,JM. 


■ 


bade    alike    disclaimer 


in  them. 

au-1 
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Brotluerly  Love  tlie  Criterion. 


I.   JOHN,   IV. 


God's  Love  for  Man. 


he  that  knoweth  God  heareth  us;  he 
that  is  not  of  God  heareth  not  us. 
Hereby  know  we  the  spirit  of  truth,  and 
the  spirit  of  error.  <7)  Beloved,  let  us 
Chap.  iv.  7—21.  love  one  another :  for  love 

kJS.teTSSS  is  of  God»  and  eveir  one 

on  love.  that    loveth    is    born    of 

God,  and  knoweth  God.      <8)  He  that 


loveth  not  knoweth  not  God;  for  God 
is  love.  (9)  In  this  was  manifested  the 
love  of  God  toward  us,  because  that  God 
sent  his  only  begotten  Son  into  the 
world,  that  we  might  live  through  him. 
(io)  Herein  is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God, 
but  that  he  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son 
to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.  W  Be- 


John  xviii.  37.)  When  heretics  said,  "  Christ  ought  to 
have  said  this  or  that,"  the  Apostles  had  only  to  reply, 
"  But  He  did  not  say  it." 

Hereby  know  we. — The  criterion  here  is  much 
the  same  as  in  verses  2  and  3,  but  regarded  from  a 
different  point  of  view :  attention  to  false  innovators, 
or  faithful  adherence  to  the  Jesus  Christ  of  history. 

(7)  The  Perfect  Love  the  Surest  Test  (chap. 
iv.  7— 21). 

(a)  Fraternal   love   the  necessary  product   of 

the  true  knowledge  of  God,  because  God 
is  love  (verses  7,  8). 

(b)  The  grand  recent  historical  exhibition  of 

God's  love  (verses  9,  10). 

(c)  Our  consequent  duty  (verse  11). 

{d)  God's  abode  in  us,  the  perfecting  of  His 
love  in  us,  and  the  proof  of  His  presence 
through  the  Spirit,  are  the  equivalent  for 
seeing  Him  (verses  12,  13). 

(e)  All  this  is  grounded  on  the  strong,  unde- 
niable truth  of  the  Apostolic  witness  to 
Christ  (verses  14,  15,  16). 

(J)  The  fearlessness  which  is  the  result  of 
perfect  love  (verses  17,  18). 

(g)  The  cause  of  our  love  to  God,  and  the 
necessary  connection  of  that  love  with 
love  to  our  fellows  (verses  19,  20,  21). 

This  may  be  considered  the  central  portion  of  the 
second  half  of  the  Epistle.  Nothing  could  be  more 
significant  of  St.  John's  teaching.  Here  many  trains 
of  thought  which  have  occurred  before  are  gathered 
together  in  one  grand  treatise  on  love,  divine  and 
human — the  complement  of  the  thirteenth  chapter  of 
the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  The  thought  of 
(a)  was  suggested,  though  not  in  so  complete  and 
concise  a  form,  in  chaps,  iii.  10,  11,  23,  ii.  4,  and  iii.  6; 
that  of  (6)  in  chaps,  iii.  16,  and  ii.  2;  that  of 
(c)  also  in  chap.  iii.  16  ;  that  of  (d)  in  chaps,  ii.  5, 
and  iii.  24;  that  of  (e)  in  chap.  i.  1,  2;  that  of 
(/)  in  chap.  ii.  28;  that  of  (g)  in  chaps,  ii.  4,  and 
iii.  17.  The  connection  with  the  paragraph  on  the 
trial  of  the  spirits  is  very  obvious :  "  every  one  that 
loveth  is  born  of  God;"  so  that  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  our  affection  will  be  the  best  gauge 
whether  we  have  the  spirit  of  truth  or  of  error.  The 
absence  of  love  is  ignorance  of  God,  for  real  know- 
ledge of  Him  imparts  His  nature.  And  if  any  ask 
how  we  know  of  His  love,  the  answer  is  that  it  was 
seen  in  His  Son.  In  sending  Him,  He  loved  us  without 
any  love  on  our  part.  Our  relation  to  God  reminds  us 
that  we  must  have  the  same  love  to  each  other.  The 
fact  that  God  cannot  be  seen  is  an  additional  reason 
for  mutual  affection  among  us;  for  brotherly  love  is 
the  demonstrable  proof  of  His  presence,  and  of  the 
growing  completeness  of  the  work  wrought  by  His 
love  in  us.     Tho  Spirit  Himself,  through  whom  our 


love  would  come,  confirms  the  reality  of  God's  in- 
dwelling. And  these  spiritual  emotions  and  develop- 
ments are  not  illusory,  for  they  are  guaranteed  by 
the  ocular  and  oral  evidence  of  the  Apostles  to  the 
historical  Person  of  Christ.  So  the  result  of  all  this 
will  be  perfect  and  fearless  confidence.  To  sum  up 
(verse  19) :  our  love  to  God  springs  from  His  to  us ; 
hatred  of  our  brother  (or  the  absence  of  love  for  him) 
is  the  denial  of  all  love  for  God ;  and  for  this  duty  wo 
rest  not  on  our  own  deductions  only,  however  true,  but 
on  His  plain  command. 

(7  a.)  (?)  One  another.— As  God  loved  the  world, 
so  we  are  to  love  mankind,  not  merely  Christians. 
(Comp.  chap.  iii.  13.) 

For  love  is  of  G-od.— He  who  is  truly  alive  shares 
the  life  of  God,  which  is  love.  All  true  love  is  part  of 
His  being. 

(8)  Knoweth  not. — Rather,  never  knew.  Real 
knowledge  of  God  has  a  convincing  practical  effect; 
without  such  an  effect  it  is  not  knowledge,  but  a  mere 
mental  deception. 

God  is  love. — In  the  early  part  of  the  Epistle  St. 
John  had  defined  God  as  light,  and  the  thoughts  had 
been  grouped  round  and  in  relation  to  that  central  idea. 
It  would  of  course  be  impossible  ever  to  exhaust  all 
the  definitions  of  God ;  but  just  as  our  nature  may  be 
roughly  classified  as  intellectual  and  moral,  mind  and 
heart,  thought  and  emotion,  so,  when  we  have  thought 
of  God  as  Light  (embracing  all  such  attributes  as  truth, 
knowledge,  purity,  health,  power,  and  justice),  we  shall 
not  have  traversed  in  outline  all  that  we  can  know  of  His 
nature,  or  all  that  concerns  us  to  know,  until  we  have 
also  thought  of  Him  as  Love,  the  author  and  source  of 
all  true  affection,  kindness,  pity,  friendliness,  rejoicing 
in  the  creation  of  infinite  life  for  the  sake  of  its  infinite 
happiness,  and  offering  eternal  bliss  to  all  His  liuman 
family,  that  He  may  be  for  ever  surrounded  by  inex- 
haustible illustrations  of  the  joy  and  glory  of  perfection. 

(7  6.)  W  In  this  was  manifested.— St.  John 
echoes  his  beloved  Lord  (from  John  iii.  16). 

In  us. — (Comp.  John  ix.  3.)     "In  our  case." 

Only  begotten. — In  contrast  to  us,  His  adopted  sons. 

That  we  might  live.— Human  life  is  regarded  as 
no  true  living,  but  a  mere  existence,  until  "  Christ  be 
formed  in  the  heart "  and  we  become  "  partakers  of 
the  divine  nature." 

<10)  Herein  is  love.— What  love  is  this,  that,  dis- 
tasteful, uncongenial,  unloving,  unlovely  as  we  must 
have  been  in  His  sight.  He  did  this  great  thing  for  us  I 
(Comp.  John  xv.  16 ;  Rom.  v.  8,  10 ;  Tit.  iii.  4.)  Cn 
Propitiation,  see  chaps,  ii.  2,  and  iii.  16. 

(7  c.)  (H)  Beloved.— An  impulse  moves  St.  John  s 
mind  corresponding  to  that  in  verse  7. 

We  ought. — As  God  has  bestowed  his  affection  so 
gratuitously  on  us,  and  we  benefit  by  it  in  sucli  an  in- 
conceivable degree,  and  can  make  Hiiu  no  return,  we 
can  only  pay  the  debt  by  bestowing  our  poor  equivalent 
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loved,  if  God  so  loved  us,  we  ought 
also    to    love    one    another.      <12)  No 

Chap.  iv.  12, 13.  man  ^tn  seen  God  at 
Equivalent  for  any  time.  If  we  love 
seeing  God.         Qne  another>  q^  dwelleth 

in  us,  and  his  love  is  perfected  in 
us.  (13)  Hereby  know  we  that  we 
dwell  in  him,  and  he  in  us,  because 
he  hath  given  us  of  his  Spirit. 
(w>  And  we  have  seen  and  do  testify 
Chap.iv.i4r-i6.  that  the  Father  sent  the 
The  ground.  Son  to  be  the  Saviour  of 
the  world.  <15)  Whosoever  shall  confess 
that    Jesus  is  the  Son   of  God,  God 


The  Ptr^tttn  earn*  Camat  a/lea* 
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dwelleth  in  him,  and  he  in 
<M>  And  we  have  known  and  « 
the  love  that  God  hath  to  us.  Ood  it 
love;  and  he  that  dwelleth  in  low 
dweli<>th  in  God,  and  Ood  in 
(l7)  Herein  is  our  love1  mad 
that  we  may  have  boldness  c%^ 
in  the  day  of  judgment:  tt^iw  . 
because  as  he  is,  so  are  "  »*—"■■ 
we  in  this  world.  <**  There  is  no  fear 
in  love;  but  perfect  love  casteth  out 
fear:  because  fear  hath  torment.  He 
that  feareth  is  not  made  perfect  in  love 
(»)  We  love  him,  because  he  first  loved 


on  our  fellow  men.  Although  our  happiness  depends 
strictly  on  God,  still  He  has  allowed  us  to  be  stewards 
for  Him  in  some  small  degree  for  the  happiness  of 
those  about  us. 

(7  d.)  (12)  No  man  .  .  .—St.  John  quotes  his 
Gospel  (chap.  i.  18).  This  is  simply  the  general  pro- 
position, "  God  is  invisible,"  and  has  no  reference  to 
spiritual  sight.  (Comp.  Ex.  xxxiii.  20 ;  John  vi.  46 ; 
1  Tim.  vi.  16.)  The  appearances  of  God  to  Abraham  or 
Moses  would  be  like  the  Shechinah  in  the  Temple,  but 
no  material  glimpse  of  Him  who  is  a  Spirit.  St.  John 
mentions  the  fact  as  an  admission  of  the  limits  of 
human  nature  and  the  condition  of  faith,  but  only  in 
order  to  state  the  richness  of  the  substitute,  which  is 
the  presence  of  God  within  the  soul,  verified  and  sub- 
stantiated by  the  historical  Person  of  Christ. 

His  love  is  perfected  in  us.— Its  operation  in  us 
has  full  scope  and  sway. 

(!3)  Hereby  know  we. — Comp.  chap.  iii.  24. 

(7  e.)  A  second  antithesis  to  the  opening  words  of 
verse  12.  The  Apostolic  witness  to  the  person  of  Christ 
is  again  and  again  insisted  on  as  the  foundation  of 
Christian  theology.  (Comp.  chap.  i.  1 — 3;  John  i.  14 ; 
Acts  iv.  20;  xxii.  15;  xxvi.  l'»  ^ 

(!*)  Saviour  of  the  world.— Comp.  chap.  ii.  2. 

(15)  Whosoever  shall  confess — i.e.,  receives  the 
Apostolic  witness  as  beyond  dispute.  (Comp.  chap.  ii. 
23,  and  verse  6  ;  Rom.  x.  9.)  The  noble  width  of  this 
declaration  is  iUosfc  remarkable,  in  opposition  to  human 
inventions  of  narrow  and  sectarian  communions. 

Son  of  God,  in  the  sense  of  "  only  begotten,"  as 
iu  verse  9. 

<16)  And  we  have  known  and  believed.— This 
has  the  effect  of  a  reflective  repetition  of  verse  14, 
"Yes,  we  have  known  and  believed."  This  time, 
however,  the  "  we  "  includes  those  who  have  heard  and 
accepted  the  testimony  of  the  eye-witnesses. 

God  is  love.— In  this  meditative  recapitulation 
St.  John  cannot  help  summing  up  everything  again  in 
the  boundless  formula  of  verse  8.  Knowledge  is  here 
ihe  process  that  leads  to  conviction ;  belief,  the  result 
of  conviction. 

He  that  dwelleth  in  love —St.  John's  whole 
purpose  is  none  other  than  to  raise  man  to  his  highest 
possible  development  by  demonstrating  the  reality  and 
nature  of  fellowship  with  the  Divine.  Here  he  am ves  at 
the  very  central  position  of  all :  that  as  God  is  Love  itself, 
so  he  that  allows  nothing  to  trouble  that  atmosphere  of 
pure  love  (here  neither  specially  towards  God  or  man) 
which  God  would  enable  him  to  breathe,  if  his  own 
wilfulness  did  not  turn  him  away  from  it,  will  be 
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bathed  in  the  light  of  God.  animated  with  Hm  hf». 
and  one  with  Hun.  It  is  a  combination  of  Terms  8 
and  15. 

Us  has  the  same  width  u  vena  15. 

(7/.)    07)  Herein  is  our  love  made  perfect. 
Rather,  In  this  love  is  perfected  with  us.    "  Lorr 
verse   16,  is  the  disposition  to  be  attracted   towards 
what  is  worthy  of  sympathy,  whether  it  be  Ood  cr 
man. 

That  we  may  have  boldness.— The  day  of  jadg. 
ment,  whether  near  or  remote,  is  regarded  aa  as  esrleJa 
that  it  is  a  present  fact  iiifluaawiag  or  tmadsrt  Lava 
will  be  more  or  less  perfect  in  us  in  proportion  a*  it 
gives  us  more  or  less  just  and  rmaoaahm  groaade  far 
confidence  were  we  suddenly  placed  before  the  great 
white  throne.     (Comp.  chap.  ii.  28.) 

Because  as  he  is,  so  are  we  in  this  world. 
If  we  live  in  this  serene  atmosphere  of  pore  sympathy 
with  God  and  man,  Christ  is  in  us  and  we  in  Him. 
because  God  is  Love  itself.  Sharing  His  nature,  taare- 
fore,  we  must  be  like  Him,  and  the  mora  completely  we 
allow  this  Divine  lovo  towards  oar  Father  and  our 
brothers  to  transform  oar  whole  being,  the 
shall  be  like  oar  Jadge,  and  the  laaa  a 
have  for  dread. 

In  this  world  merely  indicates 
of  habitation. 

(18)  There  is  no  fear.— The  bmm  _ 
position  of  serene  sympathy  becomes,  the  laaa 
can  any  form  of  anxiety  have  in  it.  Even  if  rag 
as  directed  to  an  earthly  object. 
in  its  character,  not  even  want  of  lemptoeity  aaad 
its  equanimity.  Where  it  is  a  weU-grounded  sympathy 
with  a  perfect  being,  ita  serenity  ia  all  Umava^  com- 
plete in  proportion  to  ita  sincerity.  Wsji  lata  » 
perfect,  fear  dwindles  to  nothing,  ia  ahaolntely  expelled. 
Love,  seeking  to  be  perfect,  sad  finding  fear  alos  - 
of  it,  will  diligently  seek  oat  the  eacaa  of  the 
perfect  itself  by  getting  rid  of  the  ranee,  ai 
get  rid  of  the  fear.  Fear  ia  each  a  ( 
some  ground  for  alarm,  aad  suffers 
"torment")  by  anUcipatioa.  The 
ground  for  alarm  would  imply  a  . 
fection  of  lore.    (Comp.  chap.  iii.  1»- 

(7  g.)  The  eaueeofour  love  to  Ood,  and  the  "*f 
connection  of  that  love  with  love  to  om  feUtme  (j 

19-21).  k  .      -     .  XMmmA  . 

<»)  We  love  him,  because  he  first  tovealJJ- 
-God's  loving  as  made  H  poanbbfo-  aa  to  »*•*»»; 
otherwise  we  should  not  bare  kaowa iHta.  arlaS  tea 
faculty  of  loving  Him  even  had  we  knowa  Him.    x» 
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its.     (20)  If  a  man  say,  I  love  God,  and 
hateth  his  brother,  .he   is 
Chap.  ir.   19-  a  Jiar .   for  Jie  that  loveth 
21.     lno  c&usg 

of  love  to  not  his  brother  whom  he 
G od  and  the  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love 
God  whom  he  hath  not 
seen  ?  <21)  And  this  commandment  have 
we  from  him,  That  he  who  loveth  God 
love  his  brother  also. 


CHAPTER    V.  — d)  Whosoever   be-     After_i 


After  A.D.  90. 


lieveth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  is  born 
of   God  :    and    every    one  Ghap  v  ,_12 

that  lovetll  him  that  begat   The  test:  Power 

loveth  Mm  also  that  is  be-  of  faith  (1~5)- 
gotten  of  him.  (2)  By  this  we  know  that 
we  love  the  children  of  God,  when  we 
love  God,  and  keep  his  commandments. 
(3)  For  this  is  the  love  of  God,  that  we 
keep  his  commandments :  and  his  com- 
mandments are  not  grievous.  (D  For 
whatsoever  is  born  of  God  overcometh 


suppose  that  St.  John  is  putting  a  mere  ease  of  grati- 
tude is  to  rob  him  of  the  dignity  and  depth  of  his 
meaning. 

(20)  These  last  three  verses  are  a  recapitulation  in  a 
vivid  form,  of  the  truth  and  the  duty  contained  in  verses 
10,  11.  God  made  it  possible  for  us  to  love  Him,  and 
the  very  first  result  of  our  feeling  this  power  within  us, 
and  allowing  it  to  put  itself  into  force  will  be  seen  in 
pure  and  devout  sympathy  for  all  whom  we  can  help. 
As  usual,  hating,  and  not  loving,  are  put  as  inter- 
changeable members  of  the  class  of  malevolence.  St. 
John  argues  on  the  ground  that  it  is  much  easier  for 
human  nature  to  be  interested  by  what  comes  before 
its  eyes  than  by  that  about  which  it  has  to  think. 
Gregory  the  Great  says,  "  In  love  the  eyes  are  guides ;  " 
and  CEcumenius,  "  Sight  leads  on  to  love."  (Comp. 
chaps,  ii.  4 ;  iii.  17 ;  and  verse  12.) 

(20  However  this  may  be,  there  is  a  still  stronger 
position :  the  simple  command  of  God  in  Christ. 
(Comp.  Luke  x.  27 ;  John  xiii.  34,  35 ;  xiv.  21 ;  xv.  9. 
10, 12.) 

V. 

(8.)  Faith  the  Test  of  Love  (chap.  v.  1 — 12). 
(a)  Its  power  (verses  1 — 5). 
(6)  The  evidence  on  which  it  rests  (verses  6 — 10). 
(c)  What  it  contains  (verses  11,  12). 

(8  a.)  St.  John  has  been  setting  love  in  the  supreme 

?lace  which  it  held  in  our  Lord's  teaching  and  in  St. 
'auPs.  But  there  is  another  faculty  which  has  to 
regulate,  purify,  direct,  and  stir  up  our  weak  and  im- 
perfect loving  powers,  and  that  is,  faith.  Without 
faith  we  cannot  be  certain  about  the  quality  of  our  love. 
He  begins  very  simply  with  a  position  already  laid 
down :  genuine  faith  in  Christ  is  the  genuine*  birth 
from  God.  From  that  faith,  through  that  birth,  will 
come  the  proper  love,  as  in  a  family :  the  love  of  our 
spiritual  brothers  and  sisters.  (This  is  specially  sym- 
pathy with  real  Christians  ;  but  it  does  not  exclude  the 
more  general  love  before  inculcated.)  If  we  are  doubt- 
ful about  the  quality  of  our  love,  or  are  not  sure 
whether  any  earthly  elements  may  be  mingled  with  it, 
we  have  only  to  ask  ourselves  whether  we  are  loving 
God  and  keeping  His  commandments  :  the  true  work  of 
faith.  The  love  of  God  does,  indeed,  actually  consist 
in  keeping  His  commandments  (and  none  can 
complain  that  they  are  tyrannical,  vexatioiis,  or  capri- 
cious). The  very  object  of  the  divine  birth  is  the 
conquest  of  all  that  is  opposed  to  God  and  to  His 
commandments,  and  the  instrument  of  the  conquest  is 
faith.  There  can  be  no  victory  over  these  elements 
that  are  opposed  to  God,  and,  consequently,  no  pure, 
true,  God-like  love,  except  through  faith. 

(8  b.)  Having  left  the  discussion  about  the  effect  of 
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faith  on  love  with  the  same  thought  which  began  it — 
belief  in  Jesus  Christ — he  is  led  to  state  the  grounds 
on  which  that  faith  rests.  These  are  here  stated  to  be 
three :  water,  or  Christ's  baptism,  symbolising  the 
complete  fulfilment  of  the  Law  in  His  own  perfect 
purity,  and  thus  appealing  to  the  Old  Testament ; 
blood,  or  His  meritorious  cross  and  passion,  symbolising 
His  own  special  work  of  atonement  and  reconciliation ; 
and  the  Spirit,  embracing  all  those  demonstrable  proofs 
of  His  kingdom  which  were  from  day  to  day  forcing 
themselves  on  the  attention  of  believers.  If  we  accept 
human  testimony  on  proper  grounds,  far  more  should 
we  receive  this  divine  testimony  of  God  to  His  Son — the 
witness  of  the  Old  Testament,  of  the  work  of  Christ, 
and  of  the  Spirit.  This  witness  is  not  far  to  seek,  for 
it  is  actually  within  the  true  believer. 

(8  c.)  The  contents  of  the  record  which  God  has  thus 
given  us  are  at  once  most  simple  and  most  comprehen- 
sive :  the  gift  of  eternal  life  in  His  Son.  The  presence  of 
the  Word  of  God  in  the  heart  is  the  sole  condition  of  life. 

(8  a.)  (!)  Whosoever  believeth  .  .  .—What  may- 
be the  works  of  God  among  those  who  have  not  heard 
of  His  Son  we  do  not  here  inquire.      Enough   that 
those  who  have  this  privilege  are  sons  if  they  accept 
the  message. 

Begotten. — Of  those  who  have  the  new  birth,  in  a 
general  sense :  quite  distinct  from  "  only-begotten." 

(2)  By  this  we  know  .  .  . — Love  and  obedience  to 
God  will  assure  us  of  the  truth  of  our  love  to  others. 
In  chaps,  ii.  3  and  iv.  20,  21  obedience  to  God  and  love 
to  our  fellows  were  the  signs  of  knowledge  of  God  and 
love  to  Him.  The  two  are  really  inseparable.  If  love 
of  God  is  absent,  then  our  love  of  our  fellows  is  not 
genuine — is  earthly,  is  a  mockery.  If  love  of  our 
fellows  is  absent,  then  we  have  no  love  for  God.  All 
friendship  must  be  tested  by  loyalty  to  God ;  all  love 
to  Him  must  be  tested  by  charity. 

(3)  For  this  is  .  .  . — These  words  are  introduced 
to  show  that  what  were  treated  as  two  separate  qualities 
in  the  last  verse  are  in  reality  the  same  thing. 

And  his  commandments  are  not  grievous.— 
A  transitional  thought,  introduced  for  encouragement, 
and  forming  a  bridge  to  the  next  statement.  (Comp. 
Matt.  xi.  30.)  God  has  commanded  us  nothing  for  His 
own  sake,  but  everything  for  our  own  highest  profit 
and  happiness.  Were  we  perfect,  we  should  not  find 
them  commands  at  all,  for  they  would  be  our  natural 
impulses.  The  more  sincerely  we  serve  God,  the  more 
enjoyment  we  shall  derive  from  them.  Only  to  those 
whose  inclinations  are  distorted,  perverted,  and  cor- 
rupted by  sin  can  God's  laws  seem  irksome. 

(*)  The  difficulty  experienced  by  some  in  keeping 
God's  commands  arises  from  the  influence  of  all  that  is 
opposed  to  Him  in  our  surroundings.     But  he  who  is 
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the  world :  and  this  is  the  victory  that 
overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith. 
(5)  Who  is  he  that  overcometh  the  world, 
but  he  that  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the 
Son  of  God?  <6>  This  is  he  that  came 
chap  v.  6_io.  loj  water  and  blood,  even 
Evidence.  Jesus  Christ ;  not  by  water 

only,  but  by  water  and  blood.  And 
it  is  the  Spirit  that  beareth  witness, 


because  th-  Spirit  in  truth,  <*>  Foe 
there  ore  three  that  bear  record  in 
heaven,  tli  ■  father,  the  Word,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost:  and  these  three  are  one. 
<8>  And  there  are  three  that  beer 
ness  in  earth.  Hh  .spirit,  :m«l  the  water, 
and  the  blood:  and  these  three  agree 
in  one.  <•>  If  we  receive  the  wttaeee  o* 
men,  the  witneee of  God  ie  greater:  for 


born  of  God — the  true  child  of  God — fights  with  this 
only  as  a  conqueror,  because,  as  far  as  he  is  born 
a^ain,  God  is  in  him.  God  overcame  the  world  in 
Christ,  and  is  still  ever  conquering  through  Him  in 
His  sons  :  so  that  to  such  the  commands  are  congenial. 
(Comp.  chaps,  iii.  9 ;  iv.  4 ;  John  xvi.  33.) 

And  this  is  the  victory  .  .  . — A  new  thought, 
suitable  to  the  tenor  of  the  passage,  which  lays  down 
that  faith  is  the  measure  of  love.  As  the  conquest  that 
is  overcoming  the  world  is  wrought  by  human  instru- 
ments, its  agent  may  be  regarded  as  our  faith,  which 
appropriates  Christ's  work,  and  carries  it  out  for  Him 
and  through  Him.  (Comp.  chaps,  ii.  13,  14,  23 ;  iv.  4 ; 
1  Cor.  xv.  55—57.) 

(5)  "Who  is  he  that  overcometh  ?— An  appeal  to 
the  consciousness  of  Christians.  H  there  be  any  besides 
the  disciples  of  Jesus  who  have  vanquished  all  that  is 
opposed  to  God,  where  are  they?  God  has  declared 
that  He  will  not  harshly  judge  the  Pagan  world  (Rom. 
ii.  13,  15) ;  but  salvation  by  uncovenanted  mercies  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  the  glories  of  the  illuminated 
and  victorious  Christian  heart.  Where  are  they  ?  Not 
Socrates,  with  his  want  of  the  sense  of  sin  and  his 
tolerance  of  evil;  not  Cicero,  with  his  tormenting 
vanity ;  not  the  Gnostics,  with  their  questionable  fives : 
only  those  in  whom  had  dawned  the  bright  and  morn- 
ing Star. 

(8  b.)  (6)  This  is  he  that  came  by  water  and 
blood,  even  Jesus  Christ.— "  Water "  and  "blood" 
are  referred  to  as  two  of  the  three  great  witnesses,  or  sets 
of  evidence,  for  Christ.  They  are  symbols,  and  look  back 
to  two  of  the  most  characteristic  and  significant  acts  of 
His  personal  history.  The  one  is  His  baptism,  the  other 
His  cross.  Why  His  baptism  ?  The  baptism  of  John 
was  the  seal  of  the  Law.  It  was  the  outward  sign  by 
which  those  who  repented  at  his  preaching  showed  their 
determination  to  keep  the  Law  no  longer  in  the  letter 
only,  but  also  in  the  spirit.  Jesus,  too,  showed  this  deter- 
mination. Baptism  in  water  was  His  outward  sign  and 
seal  to  the  Old  Testament :  that  He  had  not  come  to 
destroy  but  to  fulfil  the  Law ;  not  to  supersede  the 
prophecies,  but  to  claim  them.  It  was  to  show  that  m 
Him  the  righteousness  and  purification  which  the  Law 
intended  was  to  be  a  reality,  and  through  Him  to  be 
the  law  of  His  kingdom.  Thus  it  pointed  to  all  the 
evidence  which  the  Old  Testament  could  possibly  aftora 
Him ;  and,  through  the  Old  Testament,  it  pointed  to 
the  dispensation  of  the  Father.  Thus,  when  this  most 
symbolic  act  was  complete,  the  Almighty  Giver  ot  tne 
old  Law  or  covenant  was  heard  saying,^'  This  is  my 
beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  ■ 

"Blood."  in  the  same  way,  refers  to  the  special  work 
of  Christ  Himself— the  work  of  reconciliation  and  atone- 
ment bvHis  death  and  passion,  the  realisation  oi  au 
that  the  sacrifices  and  types  of  the  former  state  ot 
religion  had  meant.  That  He  was  the  true  sacrifice 
was  proved  by  the  perfection  of  His  life,  by  the  signs 


and  wonders  with  which  He  hadattra-  ' 
His  followers,  by  the  fulfilment  of  j.n.j.» 
marvels  of  His  teaching,  by  the  amurfnr  «raat  • 
had  happened  at  tho  different  rriaea  of  Hie  Ma.  by  Hb 
resurrection  and  ascension,  and  by  tho  eoafaoiioa  of  all 
who  knew  Him  well  that  He  was  the  Word  made  taae. 
full  of  grace  and  truth,  and  with  the  glory  a*  of  tW 
only-begotten  of  the  Father. 

Not  by  water  only.  .John  th*  Baptb*  ntigbt 
have  been  said  to  conn-  by  water  only:  be  cam*  preaeh- 
ing  the  washing  away  of  the  ]ier»oiwl  rendu  of  «a 
through  turning  a^ain  to  the  truth  and  wpirit  *d  tb* 
Law;  Jesus  eame  by  l>!ood  hIso,  for  Mia  eai'naee  atoned 
for  sin  as  rebellion  against  God. 

And  it  is  the  Spirit  that  beareth  witneae. 
The  Holy  Spirit  had  dew-ended  on  Jeeaa  at  H»  ba|- 
tism,  had  proved  Him  to  be  tho  Son  of  God  b 
word  and  act  of  His  life,  had  rawed  Him  np  on  tb» 
third  day,  and  glorified  His  body  till  it  could  no  longer 
be  seen  on  earth.     He  liad  made  new  men  of  Hb  At- 
ciples  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  had  laid  far  and  wide 
the  foundations  of  the  new  kingdom,  and  wa*  daily 
demonstrating  Himself  in  the  renewed  life  in  all  part* 
of  the  world.     (Comp.  Matt.  iii.  16 
iii.  34;  Rom.  i.  4;  1  Tim.  iii.  l»i  I.  1  Pei/ »•  W.) 

Because  the  Spirit  is  truth.-  Ratbrr.  tk*  ln»th . 


in  all 


it* 
tb» 


the  sum  and  substance  of  God'a  roTOMwea 
fulness,  regarded  as  personally  l^  "*«*""£ 
divine  throne,  teaching  the  prophet*  t 
accompanying  the  Son  on  Hia  human 
bringing  all  things  afterward*  to  the 
His  disciples. 

(7)  For  the  reasons  why  this  veree  eannot  oe 
in  the  text,  see  the  InWadion^^  ^^ 

(8)  The  text  of  this  vera*  ut  J*f^}]\™r  ' 
three  that  bear  icitne*»  ;  the  BjmV*  ******,?""•??. 
the  blood.    It  is  a  repetition  of  reme  6  for  tae  py-noe. 
of  emphasis.    The  fact  that  the  three  that boar  wtenooe 
are  in  the  masculine  gender  bean*  out  th*  «nUJ^JlJJ" 
given  of  verse  6;  that  they  -".ply ^  the  HohrSr.  "     •* 
author  of   the  Law.  and  Uie  author  of  ttujb-a.l" 
It  also  explains  how  verse-  'n-ptjn  a*  *j£*      ^ 

And  these  three  agree  in  on ••r""W-  j*? 
for  the  one.  The  old  dl^usatum,  ofjrafe*  tk  B£ 
tist's  preaching  was  the ***£»£  *££.  ^ 
meaning  than  the  preparation  for  "Vfjg-Te  tb» 
sacrifice  of  Calvary  was  _T*_  J  ii_  0-1j1L  alaillaa 
Messiah's  mission  ;  the  kincjom  of  he  BpW^aw-J 
from  that  miss  on.  was  the  eeal  ot  ii  .  •»,_.,..„ 

nesTes  to  Christ  have  their  counterpart-  "Jtfftft 
soul:  ''baptism.   not  tho  I*""*""** 
the  flesh,  but  the  answer  of  a  geaa*^_ 
God;"  "the  blood  of  Chriat  n«nn^« 
from  dead  works  to  serve  the  W  -Trod,    aatf 
oapTism  with  the  Holy  ^"^  %  meIl.-A^ 

&  If  we  receive  the  ^"^J™ 
human  testimony,  provided  it  i*  lopcally 
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The  Witness  Internal. 


J.etfOHN,  V. 


The  Sum  of  Faith* 


this  is  the  witness  of  God  which  he  hath 
testified  of  his  Son.  <10)  He  that  be- 
lieveth  on  the  Son  of  God  hath  the 
witness  in  himself:  he  that  believeth 
not  God  hath  made  him  a  liar ;  because 
he  believeth  not  the  record  that  God 
gave  of  his  Son.     WJ  And  this  is  the 


record,  that  God  hath  given  to  us 
eternal  life,  and  this  life  Cha  v  n  19 
is  in  his  Son.  <12>  He  that  The  contents  of 
hath  the  Son  hath  life;  faith- 
and  he  that  hath  not  the  Son  of  God 
hath  not  life.  <13)  These  things  have  I 
written  unto  you  that  believe   on  the 


our  understandings,  to  establish  common  facts  or  to 
prove  opinions.  (Comp.  Dent.  xvii.  6  ;  xix.  15 ;  Matt. 
xviii.  16 ;  2  Cor.  xiiL  1 ;  Heb.  x.  28,  29.) 

The  witness  of  God  is  greater.— Any  message 
that  clearly  comes  from  God  is  to  be  accepted  by  us 
with  a  readiness  infinitely  greater  than  in  the  case  of 
mere  human  testimony.  St.  John  considers  the  three- 
fold witness  from  God  to  convey  a  certainty  which  no 
human  evidence  could  claim. 

For  this  is  the  witness  of  God  which  he 
hath  testified  of  his  Son.— Such  witness  from 
God  there  is  :  for  this  three-fold  testimony  is  what  He 
has  said  to  us  about  His  Son.  If  any  should  doubt 
whether  the  carpenter,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  was  in 
reality  God,  St.  John  would  refer  them  to  the  righteous- 
ness and  predictions  of  the  Law  and  the  prophets  all 
fulfilled,  to  the  life  and  death  of  Christ  which  spoke  for 
themselves,  and  to  manifest  inauguration  of  the  reign 
of  the  Spirit.  Under  these  three  heads  would  come 
all  possible  evidence  for  Christian  truth. 

(io)  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  of  God 
hath  the  witness  in  himself.— To  the  real  believer 
the  three-fold  testimony  of  God  no  longer  remains 
merely  an  outward  object  of  thought  to  be  contemplated 
and  grasped :  it  has  become  part  of  his  own  nature. 
The  three  separate  messages  have  each  produced  their 
proper  result  in  him,  and  he  can  no  more  doubt  them 
than  he  can  d  ubt  himself.  The  water  has  assured  him 
that  he  is  no  longer  under  the  Law,  but  under  grace,  and 
has  taught  him  the  necessity  of  the  new  birth  unto 
righteousness  (John  iii.  5 ;  Tit.  iii.  5).  The  blood 
has  shown  him  that  he  cannot  face  God  unless  his  sins 
are  forgiven ;  and  it  has  enabled  him  to  feel  that  they 
are  forgiven,  that  he  is  being  daily  cleansed,  and  that 
he  has  in  himself  the  beginnings  of  eternal  life  (chaps. 
i.  7 ;  il  2 ;  John  vi.  53).  And  the  Spirit,  which  has 
had  part  in  both  these,  is  daily  making  him  grow  in 
grace  (Gal.  v.  22 ;  Eph.  v.  9). 

He  that  believeth  not  God  hath  made  him 
a  liar.— The  negative  contrast,  as  usual,  to  strengthen 
the  affirmative.  St.  John  regards  the  evidence  as  so 
certain,  that  he  to  whom  it  is  brought  and  who  rejects 
it  seems  as  if  he  was  boldly  asserting  that  what  God  had 
said  was  false.  The  sceptical  reply  that  the  message 
did  not  really  come  from  God  at  all  it  is  not  St.  John's 
purpose  to  consider;  his  object  is  to  warn  his  friends  of 
the  real  light  in  which  they  ought  to  regard  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  truth.  There  should  be  no  complacent 
condoning;  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Christians 
themselves,  such  unbelievers  were  throwing  the  truth 
back  in  God's  face. 

(8  c.)  What  Faith  contains  (verses  11.  12). 

(ID  This  is  the  record.— This  is  the  substance  of 
the  witness  of  God.  The  Christian  creed  is  here  re- 
duced to  a  very  small  compass :  the  gift  of  eternal  life 
and  the  dependance  of  that  life  upon  His  Son.  Eternal 
life  does  not  here  mean  the  mere  continuance  of  life 
after  death,  whether  for  good  or  evil ;  it  is  the  expres- 
sion used  throughout  St.  John's  writings  for  that 
life  in  God,  thought  of  without  reference  to  time,  which 


can  have  no  end,  which  implies  heaven  and  every  possible 
variety  of  blessedness,  and  which  consists  in  believing 
in  God  the  Father  and  in  His  Son.  Its  opposite  is 
not  annihilation,  but  the  second  death:  existence  in 
exclusion  from  God.  (Comp.  chap.  ii.  25 ;  John  xvii. 
3;  2  Tim.  i.  10.) 

(12)  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life.  —  The 
emphatic  word  here  is  "hath."  As  this  sentence  is 
addressed  to  the  faithful,  there  is  no  need  to  say  "  the 
Son  of  God."  "  Having  the  Son  "  is  His  dwelling  in 
the  heart  by  fcith  :  a  conscious  difference  to  human  life 
which  transforms  its  whole  character.  "  Having  life  *' 
is  the  birth  of  the  new  man  within  which  can  never 
die. 

He  that  hath  not  the  Son  of  God  hath  not 
life. — As  this  is  contemplating  unbelievers,  the  words 
"  of  God "  are  added,  to  show  them  what  they  have 
lost. 

[4.  The  Conclusion  (chap.  v.  13—21). 

(1)  Fresh  Statement  of  the  Purpose  of 

Writing,    equivalent    to  that    at    the 

beginning  of  the  Epistle,  but  differing 
from  it  (verse  13)- 

(2)  What    can    be    done    for  those   who 

do  not  come  up  to  the  standard 
assumed  throughout  the  epistle 
(verses  14 — 17). 

(3)  Some  Practical  Points  recapitulated 

(verses  18—20). 

(a)  God's  sons  do  not  sin  (verse  18) ; 

(b)  Personal  assurance  that  we  are  God's  sons 

(verse  19) ; 

(c)  Personal  assurance  tliat  Christ  is  come,  of 

the  gift  of  the  spiritual  sense,  and  of 
abiding  in  the  God  of  Truth  through 
His  Son  (verse  20). 

(4)  Last  Warning  (verse  21).] 

St.  John,  thinking  perhaps  of  the  close  of  his  Gospel. 
where  he  states  the  same  purpose  (John  xx.  31),  and 
reminded  by  verse  11  of  the  supreme  importance  of 
having  eternal  life,  and  of  the  necessity  of  finding  this 
in  the  Son,  sums  up  the  object  of  his  Letter  in  these 
two  ideas.  He  tells  his  friends  again  that  he  writes  to 
them  because  they  believe  on  the  name  of  the  Son  of 
God,  and  explains  his  wish  to  be  that,  by  the  thoughts 
which  he  has  put  before  them,  they  may  feel  certain 
that  the  eternal  life  which  ought  to  be  theirs  is  theirs 
already,  and  that  their  belief  may  not  cease,  but  may  be 
really  vital.  Thinking  then  of  those  who  would  be 
deceiving  themselves  if  they  pretended  to  any  such 
hopeful  assurance,  he  reminds  the  faithful  of  the  power 
of  prayer.  Beginning  with  the  general  statement  that 
confidence  in  God  means  that  He  hears  us,  he  goes  on 
to  show  that  hearing  must  imply  that  our  petitions  are 
granted ;  and  next,  that  it  would  be  a  petition  quite  in 
accordance  with  God's  will,  and  therefore  likely  to  be 
heard,  if  a  believer  were  to  pray  for  a  sinning  brother. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  recollected  that  there  is 
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The  Apostle's  Object. — Intercession. 


I.  JOHN,  V. 


Djfitmm  im  Sin. 


name  of  the  Son  of  God ;  that  ye  may 

cha     v    ]3_  know  that  ye  have  eternal 

2i.aPThe  con-  life,  and  that  ye  may  be- 

clusion  and  re-  lieve  on  the  name  of  the 
capitulation.        gon  of  Q()d      (U)  ^  ^ 

is  the  confidence  that  we  have  in  him,1 
that,  if  we  ask  any  thing  according  to 
his  will,  he  heareth  us :  <l5)  and  if  we 
know  that  he  hear  us,  whatsoever  we  ask, 
we  know  that  we  have  the  petitions  that 
we  desired  of  him.    (16>  If  any  man  see  his 


1  Or,   concerning 
him. 


brother  sin  a  tin  wkkk   fa  not  onto 

death,  he  shall  ask,  and  he  shall  giro 
him  life  for  th.-m  tlmt    rfa  not  onto 
death.     There  is  a  sin  nut..  A.-.r 
do  not  8ii v  that   he  nhail  pray  fa 
(l7)  All  unrighteousness  is  sin :  and  thtre 
is  a  sin  not  unto  death.    (W)  We  know 
that  -whosoever  is  born  of  God  sinatHi 
not;  but  he  that  is  begotten  of  God 
keepeth  hhnulf  and 
toucheth  him  '■»'  And  we  know 


such  a  state  of  wilful,  hard-hearted  rebellion  that  it 
is  past  praying  for.  Meantime  they  must  remember 
again  that  as  far  as  they  w.ere  born  of  God  they  could 
not  wilfully  sin ;  that  if  they  were  what  St.  John  thought 
them  they  had  ample  proofs  that  they  were  of  God, 
and  must  not  forget  that  the  whole  world  was  cor- 
rupted ;  and  that  there  could  not  be  any  doubt  that  the 
Son  of  God  was  come,  and  had  given  them  the  spiritual 
sense  necessary  to  discerning  the  true  God.  In  that 
true  God  they  were,  through  His  Son.  The  God  of 
whom  the  Son  had  spoken  was  that  true  God,  and  to 
know  Him  as  such  in  His  Son  was  eternal  life.  The 
last  request  was,  that  they  should  strictly  guard  them- 
selves against  any  appeai'ance  or  tendency  whatsoever 
which  might  claim  their  sympathy  or  allegiance  apart 
from  God. 

(1)  Fresh  Statement  op  Purpose  (verse  13). 

(13)  Comp.  John  xx.  31.  The  expression  here  is  more 
positive  than  in  the  Gospel :  there,  "  that  ye  might 
believe,  and  that  believing  ye  might  have  life ;  "  here, 
'•  that  ye  may  know  that  ye  have."  He  wishes  to  pro- 
duce in  them  a  good  hope.  The  specific  object  at* the 
beginning  of  the  Epistle  was  the  communication  of 
joy  through  fellowship  with  the  Apostles ;  the  know- 
ledge of  possessing  eternal  life  and  the  continuance 
of  their  faith  would  be  precisely  that  joy. 

(2)  "What  can  be  done  for  those  who  do  not 
come  up  to  the  Standard  assumed  (verses  14 
-17). 

(W)  And  this  is  the  confidence.— The  assurance 
intended  in  verse  13  implies  confidence,  and  confidence 
means  the  conviction  that  God  is  not  deaf  to  our  prayers. 
But  these  must  not  be  contrary  to  His  will.  The 
Lord's  Prayer  reminds  us  that  the  Person  referred  to 
here  is  the  Father. 

(is)  That  we  have  the  petitions— The  goodness 
of  God  as  Light  and  Love  is  so  fully  established  that  if 
our  petitions  are  according  to  His  will  it  follows  neces- 
sarily that  He  grants  them. 

(is)  If  any  man  see  his  brother  sin  a  sin 
which  is  not  unto  death.— Here  are  meant  such 
stumblings  as  do  not  imply  any  distinct,  wilful,  delibe- 
rate severance  from  the  faith  of  Christ.  To  divide  sins, 
on  the  authority  of  this  passage,  into  venial  and  mortal 
is  to  misunderstand  the  whole  argument  of  the  Epistle 
and  to  seduce  the  conscience.  St.  John  only  means  that 
though  prayer  can  do  much  for  an  erring  brother,  there 
is  a  wilfulness  against  which  it  would  be  powerless: 
for  even  prayer  is  not  .stronger  than  ireewill.  (Gomp. 
chap.  ii.  1;  Luke  xxii.  31,  32;  John  xvn.  9;  Heb.  vn. 
25  ) 
"  And  he  shall  give.— The  interceding  Christian  is 


regarded  as  gaining  life  for  the 
handing  it  on  to  him. 

There  is  a  sin  unto  death.    TV  limit  at  (star. 
cession  is  now  given  :  Midi  eonscioiui  ami 
sin  as  shows  a  loss  of  all  hold  on  i 
would  be  a  sign  of  spiritual  death.     Hardened  obatia 
would  lie  invincible ;  and  as  it  would  not  be 
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to  the  will  of  God  that  prayers,  bv  the  attar*  of  the 
case  in  vain,  should  be  offered  to  Him.  St.  John  Uriahs 
that  intercession  ought  to  Mop  here.  At  tbe  ansa*  time, 
he  is  careful  not  categorically  to  forbid  it  ^  a*  oal y  SSJ  | 
that  in  such  cases  he  does  not 
prayer.  (Comp.  Matt.  xii.  Bl,tt|  Mark  Hi.  9; 
vi.  4,  6 ;  x.  26,  27)  "  His  brother  "  is  her*,  of  ci 
a  nominal  Christian. 

(17)  All  unrighteousness  is  sin.— Hare  St.  Joaa 
reminds  them  that  all  Christiana  might,  at  oa 
or  another,  stand  in  need  of  intercessory  prajr 
those  who,  on  the  whole,  might  be  considered  s 
ning  not"  (because  their  i>ermanent  will  was_ 
sin,  and  for  holiness),  because  every  deciaasioa 
perfect  righteousness  of  God  is  error  or  sta. 
that  was  not  hopelessly  deliberate  need  he  eoaaUstad  a 
sign  of  absolute  spiritual  death.     (Comp.  chap.  in.  4.) 

(3)  Some   Practical  Poihts   ajtcArrrcLATio 

(verses  18—21). 

(a)  God's  sons  do  not  $%n  (Tana  181 
St.  John  refers  back  to  "  that  ye  may  kaow 
13,  and  sums  up  three  points 
the  Epistle,  describing  the  trm 
Christian.     Each  begins  with 


la 

of 
of    too 


We  know.' 


.„,.£ 


(18)  Sinneth  not.— There  is  no  raasoa  la 
"unto  death."    (Comp.  the  Nota  oa  chap.  Si. 
John  means  strongly  to  insist,  in  tab  the  sotaa 
of  his  Letter,  that  the  true  ideal  ChnMma  frame  to  U 
absence  of  wilful  sin.     Stumble*  there  may  be.  araa 
such  as  need  the  prayers  of  friends,  bat  iali  ill  Baal 
lawlessness  thero  cannot  be. 

But  he  that  is  begotten  of  Ood  koopeth  him- 
self.-Rather,  he  that  it  begotten  q/Qod  ftaaaata  *«- 
that  is,  the  Son  of  Cod  preaanras  him.    (Comp.  Jofca 
vi   39;  X.  28;  xvii.  IS,  _^ 

And  that  wicked  one  toueheth  htm  not--™ 
last  mention  of  the  devil  waa  in  chap,  ■[•*•      n' 
devil  and  his  angels  attack.  ******  J£"^"„'? 
lone  as  the  Christian  abides  in  Chrbt    (Oanp.  1  F*. 
v.8;  Eph.  vi.  11;  R.  .« 

(3  6.)   Personal  assurance  thai  w$  aw»  Oaava  aaaw 

(verse  19).  ■  .  . .        i. 

Next  after  the  cardinal  point  J*****™*"  |V" 
the  characteristic  of  the  new  birth  tarn  ■"■"  a  • 
that  the  Christian  shonld  »•*•  «P. £*■!£*- 
has  been,  or  is  being,  born  again,  and  is  really  I 
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The  Conclusion. 


I.  JOHN,   V. 


Last  Words. 


that  we  are  of  God,  and  the  whole  world 
lieth  in  wickedness.  (2°)  And  we  know 
that  the  Son  of  God  is  come,  and  hath 
given  us  an  understanding,  that  we 
may  know  him  that   is   true,  and  we 


are  in  him   that   is   true,  even   in  his 

Son  Jesus  Christ.       This  is  the   true 

God,    and     eternal     life.  <21>    Little 

children,   keep    yourselves  from   idols. 
Amen. 


from  the  world.     The  proofs  would  be  seen  in  chaps. 
i.  6;  ii.  3,  5,  29;  iii.  9,  14,  19,  24;  iv.  7,  13,  15;  v.  1,  10. 

(19)  The  whole  world  lieth  in  wickedness. — 
Rather,  the  wicked  one.  There  is  a  constant  danger 
lest  Christians  should  forget  this.     (Comp.  Gal.  i.  4.) 

(3  c.)  Personal  assurance  of  the  Incarnation,  of  the 
gift  of  the  spiritual  sense,  and  of  abiding  in  the  God  of 
Truth  through  His  Son  (verse  20). 

The  series  ends  with  a  climax :  the  Son  is  indeed 
come ;  He  gave  us  the  faculty  of  seeing  the  true  God ; 
and  in  that  Almighty  Being  we  actually  are,  through 
the  Son.  The  greatest  fact  of  all  to  St.  John's  mind 
is  that  his  Friend  and  Master  of  sixty  years  ago 
was  the  very  Word  made  flesh.  (Comp.  chaps,  i.  1,  2 ; 
ii.  13.  22,  23;  iii.  5,  8,  16,  23;  iv.  2,  9,  10;  v.  1,  5, 
9,  11.) 

(20)  And  hath  given  us  an  understanding  — 
Comp.  Acts  xxvi.  18;  1  Cor.  ii.  12—15;  Eph.  i.  18. 
This  spiritual  faculty  of  discernment  was  one  of  the 
gifts  of  that  Spirit  which  Christ  was  to  send.  (Comp. 
chap.  ii.  20,  27;  John  xiv.  26;  xvi.  13.) 

Him  that  is  true.— The  personality  of  God.  Amid 
all  the  deceptions  and  fluctuations  of  the  world,  St. 
John  felt,  with  the  most  absolute  and  penetrating  and 
thankful  conviction,  that  the  followers  of  Christ  were 
rooted  and  grounded  in  perfect,  unshakable,  unassail- 
able truth.  This  could  not  be  unless  they  were  resting 
on  the  living  Son  and  holding  fast  to  Him. 

This  is  the  true  God,  and  eternal  life.— A 
most  solemn  and  emphatic  crown  to  the  whole  Epistle. 
"  This  God,  as  seen  in  His  Son,  is  the  true  God."  If 
the  Word  had  not  been  God,  God  could  not  have  been 
seen  in  Him.  "  And  God,  seen  in  His  Son,  is  eternal 
lif  s."    This  is  only  another  way  of  putting  John  xvii.  3. 


(Comp.  verses  11,  12,  and  13.)  To  make  "  this  is  the 
true  God"  refer  only  to  the  Son  is  equally  admissible 
by  grammar,  but  hardly  suits  the  argument  so  well. 

#(4)  Last  Warning  (verse  21). 

(2i)  Little  children,  keep  yourselves  from 
idols. — This  parting  word  is  suggested  by  the  thought 
of  "  the  true  God."  Every  scheme  of  thought,  every 
object  of  affection,  which  is  not  of  Him,  is  a  rival  of 
His  empire,  a  false  god,  a  delusive  appearance  only, 
without  solidity  or  truth.  We  cannot  conclude  better 
than  in  the  words  of  Ebrard :  "  This  idea  is  a  general 
and  very  comprehensive  one :  it  embraces  all  things 
and  everything  which  may  be  opposed  to  the  God 
revealed  in  Christ  and  to  His  worship  in  spirit  and 
in  truth.  Pre-eminently,  therefore,  it  embraces  the 
delusive  and  vain  idols  of  the  Corinthian  Gnosticism, 
whether  ancient  or  modern ;  but  it  includes  also  the 
idols  and  false  mediators  of  superstition,  to  whom  the 
confidence  is  transferred  which  is  due  only  to  God  in 
Christ — be  their  name  Madonna,  or  saints,  or  Pope,  or 
priesthood,  or  good  works,  or  pictures,  or  office,  or  church, 
or  sacraments.     The  One  Being  in  whom  we  have  '  the 

life  eternal'   is    Christ And  this   Christ  we 

possess  through  the  Spirit  of  God,  whose  maiks  and 
tokens  are  not  priestly  vestments,  but  faith  and  love. 
In  this  meaning,  the  Apostle's  cry  sounds  forth  through 
all  the  ages,  in  the  ears  of  all  Christians,  '  Little 
Children,  keep  yourselves  from  Idols  ! '  The 
holiest  things  may  become  a  snare  if  their  letter  is 
regarded  and  not  their  spirit.  Every  Christian  Church 
has  a  tendency  to  worship  its  own  brazen  serpents. 
Happy  are  they  who  have  a  Hezekiak  to  call  thein 
Nehushtan ! " 


4U4 


INTRODUCTION 

TO 

THE    SECOND    AND    THIRD    EPISTLES    OP 

JOHN. 


I.  Who  wrote  them. 
II.  Date. 
III.  Character  and  Scope. 

I.  Who  wrote  them  ?— It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
why  any  should  suppose  these  two  Epistles  to  be  by 
different  hands.     Was  this  author  the  Apostle  ? 

(1)  External  Evidence. — This  is  not  nearly  so  strong 
as  for  the  First.  It  is  natural  that  it  should  be  so,  for 
the  two  Epistles  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  of  far 
less  general  interest ;  and,  therefore,  there  was  less 
obvious  propriety  in  placing  them  in  a  collection  of 
important  Apostolical  literature,  and  little  reason  why 
they  should  be  quoted  at  all.  The  main  argument  for 
them  is,  indeed,  their  unaffected,  inartificial  kinship  to 
the  First.  The  oldest  authority  for  the  Second  is  the 
Muratorian  Canon,  composed  before  a.d.  170.  Origen 
speaks  of  St.  John's  Epistles  in  the  plural,  and  his 
disciple,  Dionysius,  cites  the  Third  by  name.  The 
Muratorian  Canon  speaks  of  two  Epistles  of  John, 
apparently  distinct  from  the  First.  The  Muratorian 
writer  explains  the  principle  of  his  arrangement  of  the 
Canon  distinctly :  saying  that  the  Epistles  of  Paul 
to  Philemon  and  Timothy,  although  addressed  only  to 
individuals,  were  placed  in  the  Canon  on  account  of 
their  character.  And  even  if  the  two  Epistles  of  John 
mentioned  were  the  First  and  Second,  the  fact  that 
the  Epistle  to  Philemon  has  precedence  of  those  to 
Timothy  (and  Titus),  probably  because  it  is  addressed 
also  to  Apphia  and  Archippus  and  the  church  in 
Philemon's  house,  makes  it  very  easy  to  understand 
that  the  Second  Epistle  of  John  (early  supposed  to  be 
addressed  to  a  church  under  the  symbolic  form  of  a 
lady)  would  be  received  into  a  canon,  while  the  Third, 
addressed  to  an  unknown  individual,  and  dealing  with 
special  circumstances,  might  not  be  considered  suffi- 
ciently general  for  such  a  position.  In  early  days  there 
must  have  been  many  fugitive  writings  of  the  Apostles ; 
and  the  discretion  of  the  churches  in  selecting  from 
them  for  an  authorised  collection  would  be  guided  pro- 
bably more  by  usage  than  by  deliberate  valuation. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  (a.d.  190—220),  says,  "The 
Second  Epistle  of  John,  written  to  the  Virgins,  is  of 
the  simplest  character;  it  is  written  to  a  certain  Baby- 
lonian, called  Electa,  but  that  means  the  election  of  the 
holy  Church  "  (Opera,  p.  1011,  ed.  Potter).  Origen, 
in  addition  to  what  has  been  quoted  from  him  above,  is 
alleged  by  Eusebius  {Eccl.  Hist.  vi.  25)  to  have  said 
"Not  all  consider  these  Epistles  to  be  genuine,"  without 
endorsing  the  doubt  himself.  Dionysius  of  Alexandria, 
pupil  and  successor  of  Origen,  makes  use  of  the  Second 
and  Third  Epistle  to  illustrate  St.  John's  diction;  he 
says  that  they  were  generally  received  as  St.  John  s  by 


IV    Where  weu  m«t  warm*. 

V    Literati  iu. 


|  tradition.     Irenaus.  disciple  of  Polycarp  sad  of 

j  (he  died  a.d. '-.'<*•-'   <|u..t.- j  .J.,hn.  Teme7.by  a 

I  memory,  as  belonging  t<>  the  r 
of  2  John,  vers.-  1 1.  he  cites  as  by  Joha  the  dtoriple 
of  the  Lord.  Ephrem  the  Syrian  knew  both  ffasstba 
but  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  two  email  finamssjii  of 
such  a  private  character  wen-  not  translated  in  eartv 

■   days,  and   therefore  <li<l    not   appear   in  tl 
version;  for  that  contain*  only  urn  p-tH-til  Enid  In 
(James,  1  Peter.  1  John).   Cyprian ahowa thv 
Epistle  was  received  as  Apostolical  and  Canonical  hi 
t)i.-  North  African  Church,  by  the  fart  that  hr  nwatioaw 

'  a  quotation  of  tin-  tenth  verse  by  A  ore  I'm*.  Btohop  of 
Chullabis.  Eu.srl.iu-  ».y  -|M»aking  of  St.  John'*  Bptotlw 
in  the  plural  somber  |  Ihmomtratio  AmriiM,  Hi.  S) 
shows  that  he  himself  recognised  some  other  EpistW 
as  well  as  the  Fir-t  .  hut.  ax  from  their  short——  aod 
small  range  there  had  been  very  alight  nneasion  to  qaote 
them.  In-  put  them  among  the  highest  daas  at  those 
writings  which  wen-  not  placed  by  ahaolatery  aa> 
consent  in  the  authoritative  Canon,  and  were  there/ore 
called  Antilegomena.  .lerome  gires  the  "optoJaa 
of  several  writers."  not  a-*  hi-  ..wn.  that  thry 
by  the  traditional  John  the  Presbyter ;  a  »W-w  rej 
by  Oecumenius  ami  Bisk  In  the  Middle  A***  they 
were  receive.!  without  .jue^ioa  s»  thr  Apumilr* . 
then  Erasmus  took  up  the  opinion  aaeatiuaed  by 
Jerome,  and  was  followed  by  (J  retina  Moat  asestora 
commentators  recognise  them  as  Apoatulir  Tb» 
Tubingen  writers  are,  of  coarse,  obliged  to  esasJsVr 
them  as  later,  referring  them  to  Moataaistie.  or  at  aar/ 
rate,  sub-apostolic  times. 
(2)  Internal  Bmdmet.—'n*  Urm    -elder       The 


fact  that  St.  Mb  docs  not  giro  his  name  is  to 

of   authenticity.      As   it.   the    Gospel  ami 

Epistle,    he    prefers    t..    r.-tain    a   difamsd^ 

intelligible  to  all  whom  it  t uatarmml^  JB* 

messengers  did  not    know  whose    hitters  they  ^mw 

carrying,  even   if  the  eoirewpoaoeats  ad  Mat  fcm* 

the  handwriting,  they  would  be  perfectly  a*ar»  from 

the  stria  and  matter,  and  the  | 

doubtful  whether  by  "elder' 

official  iwsition.     In  classical  Greek  themv 

nave  a  different  form,  bnt  St  Job.'.  Otmk  is  tbMjrf» 

man  who  had  become  aeenatomed  to  a  pfwtoeml  ■ 

of  the  language  late  in  life,  aad  mute  admits  of 

irregularities.     If  he  means  an  omee.  there* 

to  show  that  all  the  Aposttes  always  a-ed  the 

title.     St  Peter  called  himself   "fellow. 


..  snamto  d  »  '«•"     n  - 
■  he  meaat  "  •gad."  or  aa 
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II.   AND  III.    JOHN. 


(1  Pet.  v.  1),  and  Eusebius  called  the  Apostles  Pres- 
byters {Eccl.  Hist.  iii.  39).  The  Apostles  and  "  Over- 
seers" were,  in  fact,  only  a  specially  responsible  and 
important  branch  of  the  Presbyterate.  As  the  last 
remaining  Apostle,  St.  John  might  prefer  not  to  insist 
on  a  designation  now  unique ;  or,  as  the  name  "  elder  " 
was  originally  adopted  with  reference  to  mature  age, 
he  may  have  used  it  as  a  hint  of  his  own  advanced 
years ;  or  the  dangers  of  the  times  may  have  made  it 
advisable  for  him,  for  his  messenger,  and  for  his  corre- 
spondents, to  drop  the  higher  title. 

The  only  authority  for  the  existence  of  another  John 
at  Ephesus,  at  the  same  time  as  the  Apostle,  called 
"  the  elder,"  and  "  the  disciple  of  the  Lord,"  is  Papias, 
quoted  by  Eusebius.  Is  it  not  possible,  that,  as  Euse- 
bius says  that  he  was  "  very  small  in  mind,"  there  may 
be  some  confusion  in  some  of  these  details  ?  May  not 
even  the  confusion  itself  have  arisen  from  these  anony- 
mous Epistles  being  misunderstood  by  the  unin- 
telligent ?  But,  even  admitting  the  existence  of  such 
a  second  John,  it  is  too  much  to  ask  us  to  believe  that 
he  resembled  the  Apostle  not  only  in  name  and  history, 
but  also  in  style,  character,  and  thought.  And  where 
it  was  extremely  reasonable  that  the  Apostle  should 
leave  out  his  name,  it  becomes  most  improbable  that 
this  alternative  John  should  have  left  it  out. 

The  Second  and  Third  Epistles  are  full  of  peculiar 
forms,  common  also  to  the  First.  Notice  2  John 
verso  1,  "knowing  the  truth";  verse  2,  "abide  in"; 
verse  3,  "  in  truth  and  love  " ;  verse  4,  "  walking  in  " ; 
verse  5,  "the  commandment  which  we  had  from  the 
beginning  "  (1  John  ii.  7) ;  verse  6,  "  this  is  love,  that"; 
"  as  ye  heard  from  the  beginning  "  (1  John  iii.  11,  23) ; 
verse  7,  "  deceivers  are  gone  forth  "  (1  John  ii.  18) ; 
"confessing  not  Jesus  Christ  coming  in  the  flesh" 
(1  John  iv.  1,  2) ;  u  the  antichrist " ;  verse  9,  "  abideth 
not  in  the  doctrine,  hath  not  God"  (1  John  ii.  23); 
"  hath  the  Son  and  the  Father  " ;  verse  12,  "  that  our 
joy  may  be  full  "  (1  John  i.  4) ;  3  John,  verse  1,  "  in 
truth  " ;  verses  3,  4,  "  walkest  in  truth  " ;  verse  11,  "  is 
of  God,  hath  not  seen  God "  (1  John  iii.  6,  10 ;  iv.  8). 
There  are  five  or  six  expressions  in  the  two  Epistles 
which  do  not  occur  elsewhere  in  St.  John's  writings, 
but  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  absurd  to  con- 
fine any  writer  exclusively  to  the  language  used  in  a 
former  production.     Additional  reason  for  variety  here 


would  be  found  in  the  simple  colloquial  character  of 
the  writings. 

Accordingly,  while  there  is  every  reason  to  hold  that 
the  Second  and  Third  Epistles  are  by  the  author  of 
the  First,  and  the  First  by  the  Author  of  the  Gospel, 
it  is  difficult  to  find  any  valid  reason  to  the  contrary. 

LT.  Date. — In  the  absence  of  all  evidence  to  the 
contrary  it  seems  probable  that  the  circumstances  and 
time  were  not  very  dissimilar  in  all  three  Epistles. 

III.  Character  and  Scope. — In  the  Second,  the 
Apostle,  who  is  probably  staying  at  the  same  place  as 
some  of  his  correspondent's  children,  writes  to  a 
mother  and  her  other  children  to  express  his  sympathy 
and  delight  at  the  faith  of  the  family,  and  to  warn 
them  against  admitting  false  teachers  to  their  circle. 
It  contains  noticeable  definitions  of  love,  antichrist, 
and  of  true  and  false  believers.  It  also  has  a  general 
lesson  on  the  treatment  of  wilful  depravers  of  divine 
truth. 

In  the  Third,  he  recounts  how  some  missionaries 
had  been  badly  received  by  Diotrephes,  who  had  ambi- 
tiously obtained  for  himself  the  chief  influence  in  a 
certain  church,  but  notwithstanding  Gaius  had  been 
courageous  and  kind  enough  to  entertain  them  hospit- 
ably. Gaius  is  exhorted  to  help  them  still  further. 
The  Letter  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  high  importance  of 
hospitality  at  the  time  as  a  Christian  virtue;  and 
brings  out  the  fact  that  St.  John's  authority  was  no  less 
disputed  in  certain  cases  than  St.  Paul's.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  church  of  Diotrephes  had  not  been 
founded  by  St.  John ;  that  St.  John  had  special  claim 
to  be  obeyed ;  and  that  ecclesiastical  influence  seems  to 
have  by  this  time  become  vested  in  a  single  head. 

IY.  Where  were  they  written? — Probably  at 
Ephesus,  before  a  tour  of  inspection.  Had  they  been 
written  in  Patmos,  some  notice  of  the  captivity  might 
be  expected. 

V.  Literature. — To  the  authorities  mentioned  in 
the  First  Epistle,  add  the  Articles  in  Smith's  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible,  and  a  paper  by  Professor  Salmon  on  the 
Third  Epistle  in  the  Christian  Observer,  April.  1877. 
I  should  mention  again  my  obligations  to  Dr.  Karl 
Braune. 
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THE    SECOND    EPISTLE    OF 

JOHN. 


(D  THE  elder  unto  the  elect  lady  and 
Verses  l,  2.  ner  children,  whom  I  love 
The  person  ad-  in  the  truth ;  and  not  I 
dressed.  onlj?  but  algo  aU  they  th&t 

have  known  the  truth;  (2)  for  the  truth's 


After  A.D. « 


[1.  Address,  (verses  1 — 3). 

(a)  Chabacter  of  the  Pebson  addressed  : 

her  adherence  to  the  trnth  (verses  1,  2). 
(6)  Salutation  (verse  3). 

2.  Exhortation  (verses  4—11). 

(a)  Statement  about  certain  of  heb  chil- 

dben  (verse  4). 
(6)  Main    Message:    Appeal   to    mutual   love 

(verse  5). 

(c)  Definition  of  Love  (verse  6). 

(d)  Fixity  of  Gospel  Teaching  (verse  6). 

(e)  The  Decetvebs  and  Antichbists  (verse  7). 
(/)  Dangeb  (verse  8). 

(g)  False  Pbogbess  a  Test  (verse  9). 

(h)  Those    who    have    not    the    Cardinal 

DOCTBINE    OF    ChBISTIANITT    NOT  TO  BE 

Entertained  by  Heb  (verses  10, 11). 

3.  Conclusion  (verses  12, 13). 

(o)  Pubpose  of  Coming  Shobtly  (verse  12). 
(&)  Message    fbom  Her  Sister's  Children 
(vorse  13).] 

(1)  A  man  so  well-known  to  his  correspondent  that 
he  only  calls  himself  "the  old  man,"  or,  "the  elder," 
writes  to  a  mother,  whose  name  is  possibly  Kyria,  and 
to  her  children.  Her  sister's  children  are  in  the  same 
place  as  the  writer.  The  two  mothers  are  both  honoured 
with  the  religious  title  "  elect."  The  writer  (we  assume 
from  the  introduction  that  he  is  the  Apostle  John)  loves 
the  family  with  true  Christian  love.  All  who  are  in 
the  way  of  truth  have  the  same  feelings  for  them,  for 
the  truth  is  a  bond  of  union  between  all  such.  He 
wishes  them  grace,  mercy,  and  peace  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  in  all  their  thoughts  and  all  their  affections 
(verses  1 — 3). 

(1  a.)  (1)  The  elder.— The  word  is  used  with  refer- 
ence to  age  in  1  Tim.  v.  2 ;  1  Pet.  v.  5 ;  with  reference 
to  office.  Acts  xi.  30;  xiv.  23;  xv.  4,  6,  23;  xvi.  4;  xx. 
17 ;  1  Tim.  v.  1, 17, 19 ;  Tit.  i.  5 ;  Jas.  v.  14 ;  1  Pet. 
v.  1. 

Unto  the  elect  lady.— St.  Paul  uses  "  elect "  in 
exactly  the  same  way  (Rom.  xvi.  13).  (Comp.  also 
1  Pet.  i.  1,  2.)  The  use  of  the  epithet  for  the  sister  in 
verse  13  shows  that  it  is  impossible  that  the  word  should 
lie  the  correspondent's  name.  The  Greek  word,  how- 
ever, for  "  lady,"  (Kuria,  or  Kyria)  was  a  proper  name ; 
so  that  those  who  think  that  St.  John  addresses  "  the 
elect  Kyria  "  are  at  liberty  to  do  so.  The  absence  of 
the  article  would  not  be  more  surprising  in  that  case 


sake,  which  dweUeth  in  us,  and  shall 
be  with  us  for  ever.    <">  Grace  be  with 
you,    mercy,    and    peace,  vara,  a.  Tint 
from  God  Um  F.itL.-r,  and  iag. 
from  the  Lord  Jeans  Christ,  the  Son  of 


than  it  would  be  if  we  trait*!*!*  "  lsdy."  far  "shot* 
would  evidently  be  in  such  familiar  um  that  Um  ertka* 
would  be  easily  omitted. 

If  the  name  of  the  matron  is  sot  jrirm.  il  is  est 
absurd  to  suppose  that  the  <lan«rm  of  the  these,  or 
family  persecution,  may  hare  made  it  adrisahle  teal 
both  her  name  and  that  of  the  writer  should  b»  with- 
held.   The  messenger  would  supply  both  i 

The  term  "  lady  "  would  not  imply  an, 
her  social  station.  *  Epictetus  says  that  all ' 
fourteen  were  addressed  hymen  in  Una  f 

And  her  children.— Those  of  them  who  < 
their  mother.    St.  John  seems  to  hare  seen  mom  of  the 
family  later. 

Whom  I  love  in  the  truth.- Rather,  as 
with  true  Christian   lore,  with  all  Uw 


a 


purity,  and  respect,  which  the  tree  lore  which  seringa 
from  God  requires.    (See  Notes  oa  1  Joke  BL  18.  It » 

And  not  I  only  .  .  .—St.  John 
special  peculiarity  in  his  affection  for  the 
Christians  who  had  been  brought  or  shonld  ha 
into  relation  with  them  would  hare  the  • 
because  the  character  of  all  of  them  was 
truth  as  it  is  in  Christ,  and  moulded  on  it. 

m  For  the  truth's  sake,  which  dweUeth  te 
us,  and  shall  be  with  us  for  ever.  -  Th* 


form  of  this  sentence  irresistibly  rendu  lis  as  of  Joke 
the  war,  the  truth,  and  the  Ufa."  If  Christ 


xv.  6,  "  I  am  the  way,  the  truth, 
is  once  in  our  hearts.  He  will  i 
deliberately  leave  Him.     The 
equivalent  to  saying,  ■  We  will 

(1  6.)  W>  Grace  be  with  you, 
— (Comp.  1  Tim.  i.  2;  2  Tim 
of  God 
hi.  4 


here  as  i 

)etHher°~ 
lerey.andp 
-Grace*  is  the  fcvuer 


■od  conreying  fully  erety  spiritual 

;  Eph.iL 4— 10);  "mercy  "  is  then 
sympathises  with  man,  is  longing  to  lorgrre  bis  sow. 
and  is  more  ready  to  bear  than  be  to  orsy   Lol 
—37;    Pa  ciii.  3—18):   ••peace''  is  the  result  of  the 
reception  of  these  two  gifts  in  the  heart,  the  utn«hM 
calm  of  a  conscience  void  of  offence  before  Gef  aa4 


men  (John  xir.  27;   Bom.  r.  1 ;    PbiL  ir.  4;  Oat  fl. 

^Prom  God  the  Father,  and  from  the  Lord 

Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  c 

uection  of  the  two  Persons  ie 
In  truth  and  love.— ' 
mercy  and  peace.' 
late    all    their  intellectual 
emotional 


>V6.-To  be  joined  with  ~grure 
Truth  was  to  absorb  and  rsgw- 
xtual  faculties;    lore,  all    their 


The  Message  and  its  Definition. 


XL   JOHN". 


Dangers  from  Antichrists. 


the  Father,  in  truth  and  love.  (4>  I  re- 
Verses  4—11.  joiced  greatly  that  I  found 
Exhortation.  of  thy  children  walking  in 
truth,  as  we  have  received  a  command- 
ment from  the  Father.  <5>  And  now  I  be- 
seech thee,  lady,  not  as  though  ~L  wrote 
a  new  commandment  unto  thee,  but  that 
which  we  had  from  the  beginning,  that 
we  love  one  another.  <6)  And  this  is  love, 
that  we  walk  after  his  commandments. 
This  is  the  commandment,  That,  as  ye 
have    heard    from    the    beginning,   ye 


1  Or,  gained :  Some 
copies  read, 
which  ye  have 
gained,  but  that 
ye  receive,  &c 


should  walk  in  it.  W  For  many  de- 
ceivers are  entered  into  the  world,  who 
confess  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in 
the  flesh.  This  is  a  deceiver  and  an 
antichrist.  (8)  Look  to  yourselves,  that 
we  lose  not  those  things  which  we  have 
wrought,1  but  that  we  receive  a  full 
reward.  <9)  Whosoever  transgresseth, 
and  abideth  not  in  the  doctrine  of 
Christ,  hath  not  God.  He  that  abideth 
in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  he  hath  both 
the  Father  and  the  Son.     <10)  If  there 


(2)  St.  John  had  lately  had  opportunity  of  observing 
how  some  of  the  matron's  children  proved  their  ad- 
herence to  the  truth  by  their  daily  conduct.  Having 
congratulated  her  about  this,  he  states  the  chief  thing 
which  he  desires  of  her  :  the  pure  Christian  love  which 
implies  every  other  grace  and  virtue ;  in  other  words, 
walking  after  the  divine  commandments.  That  this 
love  should  be  pure,  that  these  commandments  should 
be  unimpaired,  it  was  necessary  to  remember  that 
nothing  new  could  be  added  to  the  original  message  of 
Christ.  This  warning  was  timely,  because  many  errors 
had  already  appeared,  especially  that  greatest  error 
which  denied  the  Incarnation.  The  family  must,  there- 
fore, be  on  its  guard,  lest  it  should  be  cheated  of  its 
reward.  The  test  was  very  simple  :  any  advance  beyond 
the  doctrine  of  Christ.  It  would  be  better  for  the 
family  not  to  entertain  in  their  house  any  who  had 
committed  themselves  to  these  doctrines  of  develop- 
ment (verses  4 — 11). 

(2  a.)  (4)  I  rejoiced  .  .  .— Comp.  Rom.  i.  8 ;  1  Cor. 
i.  4  ;  2  Cor.  i.  3;  Eph.  i.  3 ;  Phil,  i.  3 ;  Col.  i.  3. 

Of  thy  children.— Probably  those  met  at  home. 

"Walking  in  truth.— Comp.  John  viii.  12  ;  1  John 
i.  6,  7  ;   ii.  6  ;  3  John,  verses  3,  4. 

As  we  have  received  a  commandment.— That 
is,  walking  according  to  the  revelation  of  God's  will  in 
Christ  Jesus. 

(26.)  (5)  Love  is  the  Christian's  moral  disposition  of 
mind,  which  embraces  all  other  virtues  and  graces.  It 
implies  faith,  because  it  is  founded  on  Christian 
principle,  and  can  only  be  tested  by  a  right  belief.  It 
implies  purity,  because  it  is  modelled  on  the  love  of 
God,  and  has  abjured  the  old  man.  It  implies  unsel- 
fishness, because  it  desires  the  good  of  the  other  for  his 
own  sake  and  God's.  It  implies  humility,  because  it 
distrusts  itself,  relies  on  God,  and  thinks  more  of  the 
other  than  of  itself.  (Comp.  John  xiii.  14;  xv.  12; 
1  Cor.  xiii. ;  Eph.  v.  2 ;  1  Pet.  iv.  8 ;  1  John  iii.  11,  23 ; 
iv.  7,  21.) 

Not  as  though.— See  the  Notes  on  1  Johnii.  7,  8, 
and  iii.  11. 

(2'c.)  <«)  The  attitude  of  love  in  general,  whether 
towards  God  or  man,  is  best  defined  and  described  as 
"  walking  after  God's  commandments."  It  might  have 
been  thought  that  love  would  be  a  vague  immeasurable 
feeling,  diifering  chiefly  in  intensity;  but  the  Christian 
disposition  which  is  described  as  love  is  that  practical 
and  enlightened  result  of  faith  which  naturally  acts  and 
expresses  itself  by  following  God's  will  in  all  things 
(Comp.  1  John  iv.  7,  16.) 

(2  d.)  This  is  the  commandment.— The  sum  of  all 
God's  commandments  for  us  is  this :  that  we  should  be 
doers  of  the  word  which  we  have  heard  since  first 
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Christ  began  to  fulfil  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  and  not 
of  any  other.  All  development  from  what  He  said, 
or  from  what  we  have  repeated  from  Him  is  disobedience 
and  error.     (Comp.  1  John  ii.  24.) 

(2  e.)  The  appearance  of  deceivers  is  the  reason  for 
this  warning  against  false  progress  (verse  7). 

The  ground  of  his  love  for  the  matron  and  her 
family  was  that  they  held  to  the  truth.  He  is  pro- 
portionately anxious  that  they  should  not  go  beyond  it 
through  evil  influences. 

(?)  Deceivers. — "  Those  who  cause  others  to  wander." 
(Comp.  1  John  ii.  26 ;  iv.  1—6;  1  Tim.  iv.  1.) 

Entered  into  the  world.— Comp.  1  John  ii.  19 ; 
iv.  1. 

Confess  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in 
the  flesh. — Rather,  confess  not  Jesus  Christ  coming 
in  flesh.  The  Greek  implies  the  idea  only,  without 
reference  to  time.  (Comp.  1  John  iv.  2,  3.)  The  ex-1 
pression  would  include  both  those  who  denied  that 
Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  and  those  who,  for  Gnostic 
theories,  held  Him  to  be  only  a  phantom,  declaring  the 
Incarnation  to  be  an  impossibility. 

This  is  .  .  . — Rather,  the  deceiver,  and  the  antichrist 
— i.e.,  among  all  the  human  errors  by  which  the  influence 
of  the  Evil  One  is  manifested,  this  is  the  most  destruc- 
tive. Those  who  adopt  such  errors  are  the  most  fatal 
deceivers  and  opponents  of  Christ  and  truth. 

(2/.)  The  warning  (verse  8). 

(8)  Look  to  yourselves. — For  the  triple  "we"  in 
this  verse,  read  "  ye."  The  result  of  the  error  would  be 
loss  of  the  fellowship  with  the  Father  and  the  Son 
in  truth  and  love.     (Comp.  Gal.  iii.  1 — 4;  iv.  11.) 

Which  we  (or,  ye)  have  wrought.— Their  faith, 
hope,  love,  and  the  growth  of  the  Christian  graces. 

A  full  reward.— The  diminution  of  the  reward 
would  be  in  proportion  to  the  gravity  of  the  error. 
The  reward  would  be  the  peace  of  God  which  passeth 
all  understanding,  the  blessed  stability,  firmness,  and 
joy  which  truth  and  love  communicate.  (Comp.  Col. 
iii.  24;  Gal.  iv.  2.) 

(2#.)  The  test  (verse  9). 

Progression  beyond  Christ's  teaching,  a  sign  of  the 
absence  of  God;  refusal  to  go  beyond  His  lines  a 
proof  of  the  presence  of  Father  and  Son. 

(9)  Transgresseth.— Rather,  goeth  beyond.  (Comp. 
Matt.  xxi.  9;  1  Tim.  i.  18;  v.  24;  2  Tim.  iii.  7,  14- 
Tit.  i.  9.) 

The  doctrine  of  Christ.— That  which  Christ 
taught.  (Comp.  Matt.  vii.  28 ;  xvi.  12 ;  xxii.  33 ;  Mark 
i.  22  ;  iv.  2 ;  xii.  38 ;  John  viii.  31 ;  Acts  ii.  42  ;  v.  28.) 

Hath  not  God.— Comp.  1  John  ii.  23 ;  v.  12. 

(2  h.)  Practical  direction  (verses  10,  11). 

Although  it  would  be  possible  to  love  unbelievers,  in 
the  sense  of  earnestly  desiring  that  they  might  come  to 


Practical  Advice. 


II.  JOHN. 


come  any  unto  you,  and  bring  not 
this  doctrine,  receive  hi™  not  into 
your  house,  neither  bid  him  God 
speed :  <n>  for  he  that  biddeth  him  »  *• 
God  speed  is  partaker  of  his  evil 
deeds.        ^Having    many    things    to 


md  to** 


a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  it  would  be  wrong— for  sincere 
Christians  it  would  be  impossible — to  hold  out  to  them 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  Especially  dangerous 
would  it  be  for  the  matron  and  her  family.  (Comp. 
2  Tim.  iii.  6.) 

(10)  If  there  come.— The  construction  implies  that 
it  was  the  case.  St.  John  was  dealing  with  facts.  St. 
Paul  held  the  same  view  (Kom.  xvi.  17 ;  Gal.  i.  8,  9 ; 
Tit.  iii.  10,  11 ;  and,  in  regard  to  morals,  1  Cor.  v.  11  • 
xvi.  2-2  . 

This  doctrine.— See  verse  9.  He  is  not  speaking 
of  tho*e  who  had  never  heard  or  been  instructed  in 
the  doctrine  of  Christ;  they  would  be  less  dangerous. 
He  means  those  who  deliberately  altered  the  Apostolic 
teachiug.  And  his  reason  is  evidently  chiefly  the 
religious  welfare  of  the  matron  and  her  family.  The 
case  supplies  an  important  instruction  in  the  theory 
of  Christian  social  conduct. 

Receive  him  not  into  your  house,  neither 
bid  him  God  speed. — These  are  no  terms  of  ordi- 
nary politeness,  which  the  Apostle  does  not  forbid,  but 
terms  of  close  Christian  intimacy  and  spiritual  com- 
munion, the  deliberate  cultivation  of  personal  ac- 
quaintance, fraternal  intercourse.  The  highest  sort  of 
Christian  brotherly  love — love,  that  is,  in  its  fulness  and 
truth — can  only  find  reciprocity  in  the  same  atmosphere 
of  Christ,  on  the  same  basis,  and  in  the  same  charac- 
teristics.    (Comp.  2  Cor.  vi.  16.) 

(u>  Is  partaker  of  his  evil  deeds.— Condones 
his  false  doctrine ;  puts  himself  in  a  position  to  accept 
it ;  shares  the  guilt  of  his  disloyalty  by  sympathising 
with  him ;  and  in  this  way  lowers  his  whole  moral 
standard,  doing  an  injury  to  "  God,  Christ,  the  Church, 
the  truth,  individual  communities,  and  his  own  soul." 
If  any  interpret  the  exhortations  to  love  in  the  Epistles 
of  St".  John  too  liberally,  or  by  too  low  a  measure,  this 
passage  is  a  wholesome  corrective.  In  applying  this 
teaching  to  modern  times  we  should  remember  (1)  that 
St.  John  is  only  speaking  of  those  who  deliberately 
deprave  the  doctrine  of  Christ  in  its  great  outlines; 
(2)  that  there  may  be  much  in  ourselves,  in  our  systems, 
in  our  quarrels,  in  our  incrustations  of  divine  truth,  in 
our  want  of  the  sense  of  proportion  in  dealing  with 
divine  things,  which  may  have  hindered  others  from 
receiving  Christ. 

(3)  Conclusion  (verses  12,  13). 

&*)  Having  many  things  to  write  unto  you.— 
This  verse  shows  that  the  Letter  to  the  matron  and  her 
family  was  not  a  mere  accompaniment  of  a  copy  of  the 
First  "Epistle.  His  heart  is  full  of  things  to  write,  but 
he  hopes  soon  to  have  unlimited  conversation. 

Paper. — The  Egyptian  papyrus. 

Ink.— A  mixture  of  soot,  water,  and  gum.     The 


write  unto  you,  I  would  not  emfe  with 
paper  and  ink :  but  I  truat  Vmmmm  „   , 
to   come    unto  you,  and  c» 


ftm,  - 
speak  face  to  free,1  thai  ov  joy  mt 
be  full.    00  The  children  of  thy  clad 


glutinous  prolan  v.    One  layer  of  papyras  n.  kdd  tat 
on  a  board,  and  a  croee  layer  pat  om  rt .  t  W 
pressed,  and  afterwards  dried  in  the  man     TV*  ahsaae 
were  then  fastened  or  pasted  together.     There  vera 
n.-vrr  more  than  twenty  of  these  *). 
■ether  in  a  roll ;   but  of  coarse  the  length  canal  e» 
increased  to  any  extent.    The  writing  was  la  eaaaasns. 
with  a  blank  slip  between  them;  it  area  only  oa  saw 
side.     When  (he  work  was  finished.  H  was  roDsd  aa  a 
staff,  and  sometimes  wrapped  in  a  pairhnwt  • 
(Smith.  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Ami, 

Of  the  ink  used  by  the  Roman*,  Pliay  any*  that  fct 
was  made  of  soot  in  various  war*,  with  karat  jasin  or 
pitch.  "For  this  purpose  they  lavre  bath  faraacea 
which  do  not  allow  the  smoke  to  asraps  IV  kiad 
most  commended  is  made  in  this  way  from  nine  a  poo  i 
it  is  mixed  with  soot  from  the  foresees  or  laths .  and 
this  they  use  for  writing  on  rolls. 


kind  of  ink  by  boiling  and  straining  the  baa  of  wine.'* 
The  black  matter  of  the  cuttle-fish  was  also  inmHiam 
used   for  writing   (Smith.   Dirtiommry  of  Qrtmk  asaf 
Antiquities,  p.  1 1"  . 

The  pen  was  a  reed,  sharpened  with  a  knife,  and 
split  like  a  quill-pen. 

The  Jews  seem  to  hare  used  lamp-black  aloanlted  in 
gall- juice,  or  lamp-black  and  vitriol,  for  iak  TV 
rn  scribes  "  bare  an  apparatus  consist  tig  of  a 
metal  or  ebony  tube  for  their  reed-twas.  w  ••• 
bulb  of  the  same  material  attached  to  the  ays  c  end 
for  ink.  This  they  thrust  through  thejririii*.  and  carry 
with  them  at  all  times  "  (Thoaison.  lU  Lmmd  ««W  tkm 
Bool;,  p.  131 ;  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Iks  BMt,  p.  Wkn\ 

Speak  face  to  fnoe.-Xot  that  there  was  any  oral 
tradition  which  he  would  not  write  down.  His  Manual 
and  First  Epistle  would,  contain  the  uotUac  of  all  Ha 
teaching.  But  on  this  occasion  there  was  no  need  far 
writing.     (Comp.  1  Cor.  xiii 

That  our  joy  may  be  full.— Camp  1  J  km 
i.  4.  It  would  be  the  deep  aatiorsetlaa  cf  the  hear* 
change  of  spiritual  thought*  and  aanirnttaaa  wwnana 
the  limitations  of  a  monologue  or  of  writing  asatariak. 

(is)  The  children  of  thy  elect  aneter.-tu'  easy 
have  been  staring  at  this  second  naUroa's_hoaw».  at  any 
rate,  the  family  knew  he  was  writing.  ThaosnndMey 
of  the  great  Apostle,  the  peroneal  &*** '** 'J** 
Lord,  £  last  ofthe  great  pillars  of  the  Chareh  of 
-in  transmitting  tine  ^iher^swaage.  amhnen 
finish  to  what  at  thruagnoat  a 
picture. 
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THE     THIED     EPISTLE     OF 

JOHN. 


W  THE  elder  unto  the  wellbeloved 
Gaius,    whom    I    love    in 

dreri!  L  Ad"  the  truth.1  <2>  Beloved,  I 
wish 2  above  all  things  that 

thou  mayest  prosper  and  be  in  health, 

Verses  2-12.    even     as      tbT     soul     P?"os- 

Substance  of  pereth.  (3)  For  I  rejoiced 
greatly,  when  the  brethren 


the  Epistle. 


1  Or,  truly. 

2  Or,  pray. 


came  and  testified  of  the  truth  that 
is  in  thee,  even  as  thou  walkest  in 
the  truth.  ^  I  have  no  greater  joy 
than  to  hear  that  my  children  walk  in 
truth.  <5)  Beloved,  thou  doest  faithfully 
whatsoever  thou  doest  to  the  brethren, 
and  to  strangers;  (6)  which  have  borne 
witness  of  thy  charity  before  the  church: 


[1.  Address  (verse  1). 

2.  Substance  (verses  2 — 12). 

(a)  Good  Wishes  for  Bodily  Health  (verse  2). 

(b)  High  Character  of  Gaius  for  (a)  Con- 

sistency (verses  3,  4) ;  (o)  Hospitality 
(verses  5,  6,  7). 

(c)  General  Duty  of  Receiving  Christian 

Travellers  (verse  8). 

(d)  Opposition  ofDiotrephes  to  the  Apostle 

(verses  9,  10). 

(e)  Exhortation  to  Gaius  not  to  Follow 

such  an  Evil  Example  (verse  11). 

(/)  General  Truth:  contrast  between  the  fol- 
lowers of  good  and  of  evil  (verse  12). 

(g)  Commendation  of  Demetrius,  and  Appeal 
to  Confidence  (verse  12). 

3.  Conclusion  (verses  13, 14).] 

(!)  The  elder. — See  the  Introduction,  and  2  t,  onn, 
verse  1. 

Gaius. — The  common  Roman  name  Caius.  A  Caius 
is  mentioned  in  Acts  xix.  29 ;  xx.  4 ;  Rom.  xvi.  23;  1  Cor. 
i.  14.  The  difference  in  date  between  these  and  St. 
John's  correspondent  would  alone  be  sufficient  reason 
against  any  attempt  at  identification.  There  is  nothing 
to  show  whether  he  was  a  presbyter  or  not. 

Whom  I  love  in  the  truth— Or,  in  truth.  (See 
2  John,  verse  1.) 

(2  a.)  (2)  Beloved.— St.  John's  affection  is  founded 
on  the  high  merits  of  Caius  as  a  Christian. 

Above  all  things.— This  may  mean  "  in  all  things." 

Be  in  health.— An  ascetic  would  be  surprised  that 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Apostles  should  be  so  earnest 
on  such  a  point.  But  the  better  a  man's  health,  the 
more  thoroughly  he  can  do  the  work  of  God.  Sickness 
may  be  allowed  to  chasten  the  erring  or  rebellious  heart, 
but  a  Christian  whose  faith  is  firm  and  character  esta- 
blished, can  ill  afford  to  despise  the  inestimable  blessing 
of  a  sound  body.  Functional  and  organic  disorder 
or  enervation  proportionately  lessen  the  capacity  for 
thought,  resolution,  and  activity. 

Even  as  thy  soul  prospereth—  The  word  "  pros- 
pereth  "  is  literally  makes  good  way,  and  so  links  on  to 
the  idea  of  walking,  in  verses  3  and  4.  The  health  of  the 
soul  came  first  in  the  Apostle's  mind :  when  there  is 
that,  he  can  wish  for  bodily  health  to  support  it. 
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(2  6.)  (3)  I  rejoiced  greatly.— Compare  2  John, 
verse  4.  "  For "  introduces  the  reason  of  the  high 
praise  in  verse  2. 

The  truth  that  is  in  thee. — The  inward  presence  of 
Christ,  manifested  by  the  Christian  life  and  consistency 
of  Caius. 

Even  as  thou  walkest  in  the  truth.— This  is  an 
additional  evidence  from  the  brethren  to  show  that  the 
presence  of  the  truth  in  Caius  had  been  practically 
tested. 

Thou  is  emphatic  in  the  Greek,  showing  that  there 
were  others,  like  Diotrephes,  of  whom  this  could  not 
be  said. 

(4)  I  have  no  greater  joy.— This  is  a  general 
statement  arising  out  of  the  particular  instance.  The 
comparative  is  double — a  comparative  formed  on  a 
comparative;  it  may  be  only  irregular,  an  evidence 
that  the  writer  was  not  a  classical  Greek  scholar,  or  it 
may  be  for  intensity.  There  is  a  similar  comparative  in 
Eph.  iii.  8,  where  the  force  is  evidently  intensive. 

My  children  means  the  members  of  the  churches 
specially  under  the  care  of  St.  John. 

(5)  Thou  doest  faithfully — i.e.,worthily  of  a  faithful 
man,  consistently  with  the  Christian  character.  It  may 
be  translated,  "  Thou  doest  a  faithful  work  in  whatso- 
ever .  .  .  ." 

Whatsoever  thou  doest. — Done  from  right  mo- 
tives, as  unto  Christ.  Whatever  form  (it  is  hinted  that  the 
form  would  be  various)  the  activity  of  Caius  might  take, 
so  high  was  the  Apostle's  opinion  of  his  character,  that 
he  was  sure  it  would  be  done  wisely  and  well. 

And  to  strangers. — According  to  another  reading 
it  is,  "  And  that,  strangers,"  as  in  1  Cor.  vi.  6,  Eph. 
ii.  8,  Phil.  i.  28.  Either  way,  the  strangers  would  bo 
Christians;  but,  according  to  the  reading  in  the  text, 
the  brethren  would  be  more  or  less  acquaintances  of 
their  host.  The  duty  of  entertaining  Christians  on 
their  travels  was  of  peculiar  importance  in  early  times, 

(1)  from  the  length  of  time  which  travelling  required. 

(2)  from  the  poverty  of  the  Christians,  (3)  from  the  kind 
of  society  they  would  meet  at  public  inns.  The  duty  is 
enforced  in  Rom.  xii.  13;  1  Tim.  iii.  2;  Tit.  i.  8;  Heb. 
xiii.  2 ;  1  Pet.  iv.  9. 

(6)  Charity  night  be  translated  "  love." 

Before  the  church.— That  where  the  Apostle  then 
was,  and  from  which  they  had  probably  been  sent  forth  as 


A  General  Duty — Opposition. 


III.  JOHN. 


whom  if  thou  bring  forward  on  their 
journey  after  a  godly  sort,  thou  shalt 
do  well :  (7)  because  that  for  his  name's 
sake  they  went  forth,  taking  nothing  of 
the  Gentiles.  (8)  We  therefore  ought  to 
receive  such,  that  we  might  be  fellow- 
helpers  to  the  truth.  <9>  I  wrote  unto 
the  church :  but  Diotrephes,  who  loveth 
to  have  the  preeminence  among  them, 
receiveth  us  not.  <10>  Wherefore,  if  I 
come,  I  will  remember  his  deeds  which 


he  doeth,  prating  against  u*  with  yy 
linous  words:  and  not  confer 
with,  neither  doth  he  liimaatf  racvira 
the  bntlmii,  and  forbiddeth  then  that 
would,  and  caateth  tkem  ont  of  th# 
church.  <>»  Beloved,  follow  not  that 
which  U  evil,  l.ut  that  whi.h  k 
good.  He  that  doeth  good  io  of 
God:  but  he  that  doeth  evil  hath 
not  seen  God.  «*  Demetrius  hath 
good  report  of  all  men,    and   of    the 


missionaries,  or,  at  any  rate,  with  some  definite  religions 
object. 

Whom  if  thou  bring  forward.— Perhaps  while 
they  were  still  staying  with  Caius,  the  emissaries  sent 
back  a  report  to  the  church  whence  they  came.  St.  John 
seems  to  imply  that  there  was  still  something  which 
Caius  could  do  for  them.  "  If  thou  bring  forward  "  is 
in  the  Greek  in  the  past ;  "  when  thou  hast  sent  them 
on,  it  will  be  a  good  work." 

After  a  godly  sort. — Rather,  worthily  of  God. 
(Comp.  Tit.  iii.  13,  1  Cor.  xvi.  11.)  It  would  imply 
journey  money,  provisions,  love,  care,  encouragement, 
prayer,  a  humble  and  reasonable  imitation  of  God's 
providence  to  Caius,  proportional  to  his  means,  the 
occasion,  and  the  recipients. 

(7)  Because  that  for  his  name's  sake  they 
went  forth. — Their  object  was  the  highest  possible — 
the  glory  of  God's  name.  Hence  there  must  nave  been 
some  kind  of  missionary  character  in  their  journey. 
(Comp.  Acts  v.  41 ;  xv.  40 ;  Rom.  i.  6 ;  Jas.  ii.  7.) 

Of  the  Gentiles. — Probably  the  heathens  among 
whom  they  were  preaching.  From  settled  churches,  or 
wealthy  Christians  of  long  standing,  there  would  be  no- 
thing inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  message  in  receiving 
material  support.  Among  those  who  were  hearing  for 
the  first  time,  it  would  be  highly  prejudicial  if  there 
were  any  appearance  of  selling  the  truth.  (Comp.  1  Cor. 
ix.  18;  2  Cor.  xi.  7;  xii.  16;  1  Thess.  ii.  9.) 

(2  c.)  (g)  We  therefore.— In  contrast  to  the  heathens. 
To  receive.— In  the  original  there  is  a  play  with 
the    word   "receiving"   in    verse  8.      (Comp.    Matt. 
x.  40.) 

That  we  might  be  fellowhelpers  to  the 
truth.— Fellow-helpers  with  them.  The  principle  of 
co-operation  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  leading  ideas  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ.  Those  who  try  to  work  alone 
lose  the  mighty  force  of  sympathy,  are  sure  to  make 
mistakes,  cannot  help  arousing  opposition,  and  run  the 
risk  of  nursing  in  their  own  souls  an  unsuspected 
spirit  of  self-will,  self-confidence,  and  spiritual  pride. 
Those  who  do  not  care  to  help  the  good  works  of  others 
are  at  best  cold  Christians,  feeble  believers ;  they  fail 
in  the  great  critical  testing  virtue  of  Christian  Jove ; 
they  limit  the  operation  of  God,  who  has  chosen  to 
work  ty  human  means  ;  they  hinder  the  spread  of  the 
gospel,  and  delay  the  second  coming  of  Christ.  (V.oinP- 
2  Cor.  viii.  23;  Phil,  i.  27;  Col.  iv.  11 ;  1  Thess.  m.  2.) 
(2  eD  (9)  I  wrote  unto  the  church— "I  wrote  some- 
what unto  the  Church."  This  may  either  have  been  a  copy 
of  his  Gospel  or  his  First  Epistle,  or  a  lost  letter  of  no 
special  importance.  The  Church  was  that  of  the  place 
where  Cains  and  Diotrephes  lived.  iSothing  whatever 
can  be  said  of  Diotrephes,  except  that  his  personal 
ambition  led  him  into  the  grievous  sm  of  rejecting  t lie 
authority  of  the  bosom  friend  of  the  Saviour;  that  ne 


myahyol 


talked  malignantly  again*  fit  Joka  ami  km 

that    he  refused  to  entertain  Uw  nnli  Tin   af  tto 

Church  in  which  St.  John  wh  rssjitlos,  j  sad  thai  a* 

actually  went  so  far  as  to  eject  from  the  leaal  mm* 

gregation  those  who  were  willing  to  eetorl 

We  may  conjecture  that,  on  account  of  law 

Cains  to  St.  John,  there  was  so  little* 

tween  him  and  Diotrephes,  that  he  woald 

that  St.  John  had  written;  that  the  great ir  part  af 

the  people  of  the  place   ■disced'  for  the  pi— t  to 

Diotrephes,  so  that  in  addreaafasf  Cahm  fit.  Joka  ealle 

them  "  the  church.''  and  ■  them ;     and.  fro*.  rsro-  11. 

that  even  now  St.  John  did  not  think  it  •aaorfaoao  to 

urge  Caius  not  to  follow  the  example  of  Dmrrphse  or 

submit  to  his  influence. 

Loveth  to  have  the  preeminence.  M*k*>  It 
his  evil  aim  to  have  the  whole  mnSmaco  of  tke  eaav 
munity  in  his  own  hands. 

00)  If  I  come.- Comp.  1  Joka  B.  28.  fit.  Joka  woe 
evidently  expecting  in  both  Letters  to  oat  oat  oa  tke 
same  journey. 

Prating.-Idle  slander;  tke  moths  tkat  or*  always 
attracted  to  "the  fierce  light  thst  beaUabootatkraaw." 
The  intense  spiritual  affect  ionatenms  of  tke  Aaaetl*  of 
love  might  be  easily  misunderstood  by  an  w 

Eretender ;  but  it  is  needless  to  imagkto  tke  | 
abble  of  a  tyrannical  upstart. 
Casteth  them  out.— Not  necessarily  I 
munication;    but    Diotrephes  had  so  far 
his  object  that   he  was  able  to 
disposed  persons  from  the 

P  (2  «.)  W  Follow  not  that  which  to  evil. -One  af 
those  simple  exhortation*  *o  eharaetottotkaf  fit.  J*ha» 
which  derive  an  intense  meaamg  from  tke  rfevamsaaasne 
and  the  context.   There  was  probably  erery  i 

Caius  should  follow  Diotrephes :  ] 
the.  dislike  of  singuLv 
indolent  indifference  which 

and  right.     But  the  <Bffcrsw  hs»a-ia»  right  a 

wrong  «■  eternal  ami  i 


Eph. 

iii!  lo.ll;  UohnUi   : 

(2  /.)  He  that  doeth  good  ia  of  <**?•-<*■■*. 
1  Join  iii.  10.  -  Doeth  .rood  "  lad-*,  al  praetaml 
virtue.     (Comp.  1  Pet.  it   Ck  IS.  *> .  H  1W 

He  that  doeth  evil  hath  not  eaen  Ood.  -Comp. 

Uohnii.3;  iii.  6.  10;   !'•****"•  rJ'w  k-. 
(2 ;;.)  im  Dennttrina  amy  rory  Barfy  be  tae  nearm 

of  the  Epistle. 


Good  report.-R*ther.  At  •"*••*»• 
r\r  oil  man  —All  Oiristian*  who  kaww 


Of  all  men.— j 
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Appeal — Purpose. 


III.   JOHN. 


Conclusion — Greeting. 


truth  itself:  yea,  and  we  also  bear  re- 
cord; and  ye  know  that  our  record  is 

true.  <13)  I  had  many 
CoSLiS.14-  *****  to  write  but  I  will 

not  with  ink  and  pen  write 


1    Gr.    mouth 
mouth. 


unto  thee :  (u)  but  I  trust  I  shall  shortly 
see  thee,  and  we  shall  speak  face  to 
face.1  Peace  be  to  thee.  Our  friends 
salute  thee.  Greet  the  friends  by 
name. 


Of  the  truth  itself.— Christ  dwelling  in  him 
manifested  His  presence  as  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and 
th9  Life  in  new  virtues  for  every  circumstance  that 
arose  in  the  career  of  Demetrius.  His  walk,  agreeing 
with  the  revealed  truth  of  God,  showed  that  God  was 
with  him.     (Comp.  Acts  iv.  13.) 

And  we  also. — St.  John  adds  his  own  independent 
testimony  as  a  third,  in  the  most  emphatic  manner 
possible. 

And  ye  know  that  our  record  is  true.— There 
is  no  arrogance  or  egotism  in  this:  it  is  solely  the 
appeal  to  the  loyal  fidelity  of  Cains— to  the  simplicity  of 
Christ's  gospel  as  set  forth  by  John  in  accordance  with 
the  other  Apostles.  The  personal  experience  of  be- 
lievers would  convince  them  of  the  truth  of  the  last  of 
the  Apostles.     (Comp.  John  xix.  25 ;  xxi.  24.) 

(3)  W  I  had  many  things  to  write.— Eather, 
There  were  many  things  which  I  wislied  to  vtriie. 

But  I  will  not.— Comp.  2  John,  verse  12. 


(I4)  Peace  be  to  thee.— The  best  wish  which  the 
Apostle  can  form,  instead  of  the  usual  Gi-eek  ending, 
"  Be  strong,"  or  "  Farewell !  "  It  was  our  Lord's  re- 
surrection greeting ;  the  internal  peace  of  a  good  con- 
science, the  external  peace  of  universal  friendship,  the 
heavenly  peace  of  future  glory  begun  even  in  this 
life.  (Comp.  John  xx.  19,  26  ;  Rom.  v.  33  ;  Gal.  vi.  16 ; 
Eph.  vi.  23 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  16;  1  Pet.  v.  14.) 

Our  friends  salute  thee.— Rather,  The  friend*. 
By  this  appellation,  uncommon  in  the  New  Testament. 
St.  John  recalls  our  Lord's  words  in  John  xv.  13, 14, 15. 

Greet  the  friends  by  name.— Each  friend  was 
to  receive  a  personal  message  from  the  Apostle,  and 
Cains  would  know  who  they  were  as  well  as  if  St. 
John  wrote  them  down.  In  a  short  private  Letter  it 
would  be  unsuitable  to  have  a  long  list  of  special 
messages  as  in  a  Pauline  Epistle,  especially  as  the 
Apostle  hoped  shortly  to  see  them.  John  perlians 
thinks  of  his  Master's  ideal  in  John  x.  3. 
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THE     GENERAL     EPISTLE     OF 

JTTDE. 


INTRODUCTION 

TO 

THE    GENERAL    EPISTLE    OP 
JUDE. 


I.  The  Author.— Whatever  may  be  our  opinion 
with  regard  to  2  Peter,  sober  criticism  requires  us  to 
believe  that  this  Epistle  was  written  by  the  man  whose 
name  it  bears.  To  suppose  that  Jude  is  an  assumed 
name  is  gratuitous.  It  remains  to  determine  who  the 
Jnde  is  who  addresses  us. 

He  tells  us  that  he  is  a  "servant  of  Jesus  Christ" 
and  "brother  of  James."  Had  he  been  an  Apostle  he 
would  probably  have  said  so.  (Comp.  Rom.  i.  1 ;  Titus 
i.  1 ;  2  Pet.  i.  1.)  Had  he  been  an  Apostle  he  would 
not  have  claimed  attention  by  calling  himself  "the 
brother  of  James,"  when  he  possessed  so  very  much 
stronger  a  claim.  The  fact  that  (verse  17)  the  writer 
appeals  to  the  words  of  Apostles  proves  nothing;  an 
Apostle  might  do  so.  But  at  least  such  an  appeal  is 
more  natural  in  one  who  is  not  an  Apostle :  there  being 
no  reason  why  he  should  keep  his  Apostleship  in  the 
background  if  he  possessed  it.  Our  Jude,  then,  is  the 
Judas  of  Matt.  xiii.  55,  and  the  Juda  of  Mark  vi.  3 ; 
not  the  Judas  of  Luke  vi.  16  and  Acts  i.  13,  where 
"  brother  of  James"  should  more  probably  be  "  son  of 
James."  The  author  of  this  Epistle  is  rightly  described 
as  the  brother  of  James,  "  brother  "  being  expressed  in 
the  Greek.  The  James  indicated  is  James  "  the  Just," 
the  brother  of  the  Lord,  and  first  Bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
who,  though  not  an  Apostle,  was  nevertheless  a  person 
of  such  dignity  as  quite  to  account  for  this  writer 
thinking  it  worth  while  to  mention  his  near  relationship 
to  him.  The  present  question  is  mixed  up  with  the 
vexed  question  as  to  the  brethren  of  our  Lord.  The 
view  here  taken  is  that  they  were  not  the  sons  of 
Alphseus  —i.e.,  cousins — but  in  some  real  sense  brethren : 
either  the  children  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  or  of  Joseph 
by  a  former  wife,  or  by  a  levirate  marriage,  or  by  adop- 
tion. Which  of  these  four  alternatives  is  the  right  one 
will  probably  never  be  determined.  Jerome's  theory,  that 
they  were  our  Lord's  cousins,  children  of  Alphsus,  is 
contradicted  by  John  vii.  5.  (See  Note  there  and  on 
Matt.  xii.  46.)  It  owes  its  prevalence  in  the  West 
mainly  to  Jerome's  influence.  The  identification  of 
James  the  Lord's  brother  with  James  the  son  of 
Alphaeus,  which  it  involves,  has  never  prevailed  in  the 
Eastern  Church.  Our  author,  then,  together  with  his 
better  known  brother,  James,  were  in  some  sense  our 
Lord's  "  brethren,"  and  not  Apostles.  If  it  be  asked, 
Would  not  Jude  in  this  case  have  appealed  to  his 
relationship  to  Christ  rather  than  to  his^  relationship 
to  James?  we  may  securely  answer  "No."  As  the 
author  of  the  Adumbrationes  centuries  ago  remarked, 
religious  feeling  would  deter  him,  as  it  did  his  bro*her 
James  in  his  Epistle,  from  mentioning  this  fact.  The 
Ascension  had  altered  all  Christ's  human  relationships, 


and  His  brethren  would  ■brink 

after  the  flesh  with  His  glorified  Body, 

jecture  is  snpported  by  fscta.     Nowhere  fa 


Christian  literature  U  any  authority  rlaiiasd  or 
ted  on  the  basis  of  nearoeaa  of  kin  to  lb*  Rt 


He  Himself  had  taught  Chrwtiaae  thai  lb* 

among    them  might  rim  abort  the  rl I  of 

earthly  ties  (Luke  xi.  27,  28);  to  bo 
servant  of  Jesuit  Christ"  « 
His  actual  brother. 

Of  this  Jude  very  little  in  known.  Uafeaa  be  w 
an  exception  to  the  statement  in  Jobs  rii.  5  of  vfawfc 
there  is  no  intimation),  be  did  not  at  in*  bale**  aw 
Christ,  but  joined  the  Apostle*  after 
fact  of  the  Resurrection  (Arts  i.  1 4  That,  fahe 
brothers  (see  Note  on  1  Cor.  tx,  5).  be  was  mmrruM 
appears  from  Hegesippua,  who  talk  as  (Bos  //  ,' 
xx.)  that  two  grandsons  of  Jnde  war*  hraagbt  wears 
Domitian  as  descendants  of  a  royal  bones,  and  tbsri 
fore  dangerous  persona;  bat  on  tbeir  proriaf  their 
poverty,  and  explaining  that  Christ**  kinfrdooi  was  not 
of  this  world,  they  were  contsssptacasiy  dfaaasassd. 
This  story  almost  implies  that  tbe  rilillil  ills,  la 
Christ  was  very  close ;  for  Hefesippon  r— isrks.  by  way 
of  explanation,  that  Domitian  Was  afraid  of  Christ,  joat 
as  Herod  was.  Statements  of  St.  Jade's  |irsaibif  fas 
various  parts  of  the  world  rest  upon  lata  and  animal- 
worthy  evidence.  That  be  was  aa  Braawo&ri.  b  fan* 
plied  in  his  writing  this  Epistle ;  bat  ■rtbiay  is  kaiss 
respecting  his  labours. 


n.  Authenticity.— Thr  authenticity  of  the 
has  been  questioned  oy  some  from  vary  softy  whoso,  tss) 
without  sufficient  reason.  The  rrhlioss  nfrafaast  n  » 
mainly  this.  External— The  Epistle  is  not  soatohssd  hi 
the  Pesebito  or  ancient  Syria*  rsnaaos  Bosaksas 
classes  it  among  tbe  dispoted  books  (IILur.  3;  II  odw. 
25);  Theodore  of  Mopsoastia  seams  to  boss 
it;  few  references  to  H  aro  fooad  hi  sorfy 
Internal— It  cites  apocryphal  boohs;  baa  a  - 
relationship  to  Botnana  oad  2  Pater;  is 
st  vl.-.  Against  this  wo  msy 
Syrns  seems  to  bora  recognised  h;  the  Mi 
Fragment  («*re.  a.d.  170)  contains  it;  tbe  obi 
version  contains  it;  Tertnlhaa  [Dt  On*  Aoa.  1_  «.] 
accects  it  as  genuine  oad  ^P•■*•■e^^>!2!•*  J* 
Alexandria  qnotsa  H  as  fleiiptaie  ( 
Paed.  HI.  riii.) ;  Or" 
about  it  (Coats*,  on 
(on  Matt.  xiii.  55;  : 
Ecclet.  ir.)  says  that  many  rejects*  It 
apocryphal   books,  bat  that   it 
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among  the  Scriptures :  the  Councils  of  Laodicea  (circ. 
a.d  360)  and  of  Hippo  (a.d.  393)  formally  included  it  in 
the  Canon.  The  doubts  about  it  are  very  intelligible  :  it 
was  not  by  an  Apostle,  and  therefore  seemed  wanting 
in  authority,  and  it  quoted  apocryphal  works.  Its 
brevity  fully  accounts  for  its  not  being  often  quoted. 
It  is  too  insignificant  to  be  a  forgery ;  a  forger  would 
have  said  more,  and  would  have  selected  some  well- 
known  name,  and  not  that  of  one  but  little  known,  to 
give  authority  to  his  production.  Respecting  the 
apocryphal  books  quoted,  see  Notes  on  verses  9  and  14  and 
the  Excursus.  The  difficulx  style  is  natural  enough  in  a 
Jew  writing  Greek  well,  but  not  with  ease.  As  already 
stated  in  reference  to  2  Peter,  a  theory  that  these  two 
Epistles  (2  Peter  and  Jude)  are  translations  from 
Aramaic  originals  lias  recently  been  advocated  (Did 
St.  Peter  write  in  Greek  ?  by  E.  G.  King,  Cambridge, 
1871).  It  would  be  presumption  on  the  part  of  one 
who  is  ignorant  of  Hebrew  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on 
the  arguments  used ;  but  the  number  of  them  seems  to 
be  insufficient.  Mere  internal  evidence  of  this  kind 
ought  to  be  very  strong  to  counterbalance  the  entire 
absence  of  external  evidence.  Jerome  would  certainly 
give  information  on  this  point,  if  he  possessed  any, 
when  he  makes  his  own  suggestion  that  St.  Peter  used 
different  "interpreters"  to  write  his  two  Epistles.  (See 
Note  on  2  Pet.  ii.  17.) 

ITJ.  The  Place  and  Time.— As  to  the  place  we 
have  no  evidence,  either  external  or  internal.  The 
Epistle  contains  some  indications  of  time.  (1)  The 
fact  that  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  consequent 
ruin  of  the  Jewish  nation  is  not  mentioned  among  the 
instances  of  divine  vengeance  (verses  5 — 7)  is  a  strong 
reason  for  believing  that  the  Epistle  was  written  before 
A.D.  70.  (2)  The  fact  that  such  libertines  as  are  here  de- 
scribed are  allowed  to  remain  members  of  the  Christian 
community  points  to  a  time  when  Church  discipline  is 
in  its  very  infancy.  The  evils  are  very  similar  to  those 
which  St.  Paul  has  to  condemn  in  the  Church  of  Corinth 
(1  Cor.  v.  1,  2 ;  vi.  8—18;  xi.  17—22).  (3)  It  seems  to 
be  implied  (verse  17)  that  some  of  those  addressed 
had  heard  Apostles.  As  to  the  bearing  of  the  quo- 
tation from  the  Book  of  Enoch  on  this  question,  see 
Excursus. 

IV.  Object  and  Contents.— The  object  is  plainly 
stated  (verses  3,  4) — to  urge  his  readers  to  contend 
earnestly  for  the  faith  which  was  being  caricatured  and 
denied  by  the  libertinism  and  practical  infidelity  of 
certain  members  of  the  community.  In  what  Church  or 
Churches  this  evil  prevailed  we  are  not  told;  but  it 
would  be  more  likely  to  arise  among  converts  from 
heathenism  than  from  Judaism.  The  plan  of  the 
Epistle,  short  as  it  is,  is  evidently  laid  with  consider- 
able care;  and  the  writer  betrays  a  fondness  for  three- 
fold divisions  which  13  quite  remarkable.  It  would 
scarcely  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  wherever  a 
group  of  three  is  possible  he  makes  one.  One  or  two 
of  the  triplets  may  be  accidental,  but  the  majority  of 
them  can  hardly  be  so;  and  this  fact  may  be  worth 
remembering  in  discussing  the  question  of  priority 
between  this  Epistle  and  2  Peter.  There  are  ten  (or 
possibly  twelve)  groups  of  three  in  this  short  Epistle  of 
25  verses :  viz.  (1  and  2)  verse  1 ;  (3)  verse  2 ;  (4)  verse  4  • 
(5)  verses  5-7;  (6)  verse  8 ;  (7)  verse  11;  (8)  verses  12— 
15,  16—18,  19;  (9)  verse  19;  (10)  verses  20,  21  •  (11) 
verses  22,  23;  (12)  verse  25.  Of  these  (4)  and  (10) 
are  perhaps  doubtful;  but  there  can  be  no  question 
about  the  rest,  although  the  last  two  are  obscured  in 


the  English  version,  owing  to  our  translators  having 
followed  a  defective  Greek  text. 

(1)  Introduction. 
(a)  Three-fold  address  and  three-fold  gree 

(verses  1,  2). 
(6)  Purpose  of  the  Epistle  (verse  3). 
(c)  Occasion  of  the  Epistle  (verse  4). 

(2)  Warning  and  Denunciation. 

(a)  Three  instances  of  God's  vengeance  (verses 

5 — 7),  and  application  of  these  three 
instances  to  the  libertines  who  are  now 
provoking  God  (verses  8 — 10). 

(b)  Three  examples  of  similar  wickedness  (verse 

(c)  Three-fold  descriptioncorresponding  to  these 

three  examples  (verses  12 — 15  ;  16 — 18; 
19). 

(3)  Exhortation — 

(a)  To  strengthen   themselves  in  the  faith  by 

prayer,  godliness,  and  hope  (verses  20, 

(b)  To  treat  these  libertifies  icith  discrimination, 

making  three  classes  (verses  22,  23). 

(c)  Concluding  doxology  (verses  24,  25). 

Y.  The  relation  of  Jude  to  2  Peter.— The 
similarity  both  in  substance  and  wording  between  a 
considerable  portion  of  these  two  Epistles  is  so  great 
that  only  two  alternatives  are  possible  ;  either  one  has 
borrowed  from  the  other,  or  both  have  borrowed  from  a 
common  source.  The  second  alternative  is  rarely  if 
ever  advocated ;  it  does  not  explain  the  facts  very 
satisfactorily,  and  critics  are  agreed  in  rejecting  it. 
But  here  agreement  ends.  On  the  further  question,  as 
to  which  writer  is  prior,  there  is  very  great  diversity  of 
opinion.  One  thing,  therefore,  is  certain ;  that  which- 
ever writer  has  borrowed,  he  is  no  ordinary  borrower. 
He  knows  how  to  assimilate  foreign  material  so  as  to 
make  it  thoroughly  his  own.  He  remains  original  even 
while  he  appropriates  the  words  and  thoughts  of 
another.  He  controls  them ;  not  they  him.  Were  this 
not  so,  there  would  be  little  doubt  about  the  matter. 
In  any  ordinary  case  of  appropriation,  if  both  the 
original  and  copy  are  forthcoming,  critics  do  not  doubt 
long  as  to  which  is  the  original.  It  is  when  the  copy 
itself  is  a  masterpiece,  as  in  the  case  of  Holbein's 
Madonna,  that  criticism  is  baffled.  Such  would  seem 
to  be  the  case  here.  The  present  writer  is  free  to 
confess  his  own  uncertainty.  A  superficial  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject  inclined  him  to  believe  in  the 
priority  of  Jude:  further  study  disposes  him  to 
think  that  the  balance  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
priority  of  2  Peter,  although  the  balance  is  considerably 
short  of  proof.  The  question  cannot  be  kept  distinct 
from  that  of  the  authenticity  of  St.  Peter.  Every 
argument  in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  2  Peter  is 
something  in  favour  of  its  priority,  and  vice  ver 
although  many  arguments  bear  more  upon  one  point 
than  the  other.  If,  then,  the  genuineness  of  2  Peter  is 
accepted  as  probable,  this  will  add  additional  weight  to 
the  considerations  now  to  be  urged  in  favour  of  the 
priority  of  2  Peter ;  and  they  in  turn  will  strengthen 
the  arguments  for  its  genuineness. 

This  question  as  to  the  relation  between  these  two 
Epistles  seems  to  be  one  in  which  the  old-fashioned 
view  is  not  so  far  wrong  after  all.  And  some  value 
may  fairly  be  allowed  to  the  old-fashioned  arguments 
for  it :  (1)  that  the  account  of  evil-doers  in  2  Peter  is 
in  the  main  a  prophecy,  whereas  St.  Jude  speaks  of 
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them  as  present ;  the  inference  being  that  St.  Jade 
recognised  in  what  he  saw  the  mischief  which  St.  Peter 
had  foretold ;  and  added  weight  to  his  own  denunciations 
by  framing  them  in  the  very  words  of  the  Apostle; 
(2)  that  St.  Jude's  warning,  "  remember  the  words  which 
were  spoken  before  by  the  Apostles  .  .  .  how  that  they 
told  you  there  shall  be  mockers  in  the  last  time  walking 
after  their  own  ungodly  lusts  "  (verses  17,  18),  is  an  ob- 
vious reference  to  St.  Peter's  prediction,  "  there  shall 
come  in  the  last  days  scoffers,  walking  after  their  own 
lusts  "  (2  Pet.  iii.  3).  Of  course  a  forger,  with  St.  Jude's 
words  before  him,  might  frame  his  own  words  to  fit 
them;  but  in  that  case  we  have  still  to  account  for 
St.  Jude's  warning,  "remember  the  words  which  were 
spoken  before  by  the  Apostles,"  &c.  They  may  refer  to 
such  passages  as  Acts  xx.  29 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  1 ;  or  (as  some 
who  insist  on  "  how  that  they  told  you,"  or  "  used  to  tell 
you,"  prefer)  to  warnings  given  orally  by  the  Apostles ; 
still  2  Pet.  iii.  3  is  the  most  obvious  reference. 

No  doubt  it  is  antecedently  more  probable  that  a  small 
Epistle  should  be  republished  with  much  additional 
matter,  than  that  one-third  of  a  longer  Epistle  should 
be  republished  with  very  little  additional  matter :  but 
what  has  been  said  above  about  2  Peter  being  a 
prophecy,  of  which  St.  Jude  saw  the  fulfilment,  is  an 
answer  to  this.  Besides  which,  we  may  urge  that  it  is 
antecedently  improbable  that  a  forger  should  take  so 
much  from  an  Epistle  that  was  not  only  known,  but 
regarded  with  suspicion  in  some  quarters,  because  of  its 
quoting  apocryphal  books.  That  St.  Jude  is  quoted  by 
one  or  two  writers  who  seem  not  to  know  or  to  reject 
2  Peter  (Tertullian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen) 
may  be  allowed  some  weight ;  but  this  could  easily  be 
accounted  for,  and  in  itself  is  not  very  convincing. 

One  argument  used  for  the  priority  of  Jude  seems  to 
the  present  writer  to  tell  strongly  for  the  priority  of 
2  Peter.  It  is  this :  that  the  evil-doers  denounced  by 
St.  Jude  are  much  more  distinctly  portrayed  than  those 


denounced  in  2  Peter.     We  know  from  hbtary  thai  tW 
errors  indicated  inemurd  rapxlh   from  •■-      i     -  Tl 

r  onwards.    The  later  writer.  Omfav.  weald  knew 
clearer  picture  ktfon  his  eyas. 
■MM 
on  the 
2  Pet.) 
consul 

Jude  >rivea  an  to  the  way  ia 
tin-  ungodly  mm  »n>  to  U>  treated  dor*  s*4  • 
later  stage  of  the  evil  (see  Note*  cm  Ju 
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writer  working  under  no  ! 

Of  the  numerous  minute  argumsnta  drawa  from  taw 
wording  of  parallel  |nmm  only  mm  or  twa  sasvtaasa* 
can  bo  given  here :  other*  are  r  nasi  e'er*  il  »  tw  ' 
Jude,  verso  6  contain*  a  tolling  pise*  of  krany  ia  tk» 
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very  epigrammatically  stated,  whirh  U  wsattof  b 
2  Pet.  ii.  12:  Jade,  Tonoi  O,  13  i  iiotobs  some  lm> 
similes,  especially  the  one  of  "  wandering  star*.*  wham 
would  have  fitted  the  "false  toaeber*"  admnwhlv  . 
yet  most  of  them  are  absent  from  2 
a  writer  who  is  quite  willing  to 
will  serve  his  purpose  (this  b  trident.'  whirl 
hate  wilfullv  rejeetod  all  tbro* 
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all   is   natural   enough        I- 
conclusion,  that  the  argument*  nrgrd  for  an 
original  tell  decidedly  in   favour  of  the  prbrity  *f 
2  Peter. 

While  admitting,  th. -ief..n-.  that  the  cam  b  by  an 
means  proved,  we  may  be  content  to  retain  the  Y****iy 
as  well  as  the  a.  of  2  Pstar.  n*  al  bast  law 

best  working  hypothttit. 


THE    GENERAL    EPISTLE    Of 

JUDE. 


W  JUDE,  the  servant  of  Jesus  Christ, 
Verses  l,  2.  and  brother  of  James,  to 
Greeting.  them   that   are   sanctified 

by  Grod   the  Father,  and  preserved  in 


Jesus  Christ,  and  called :  W  mercy  unto 
you,  and  peace,  and  love,  be  multiplied. 
^  Beloved,  when  I  gave  all  diligence 
to    write    unto    you    of   the    common 


(1. 2)  Address  and  greeting. 

(!)  Jude. — As  to  the  Jade  who  here  addresses  us 
see  Introduction,  I. 

The  servant  of  Jesus  Christ.— Better,  a  servant 
of  Jesus  Christ.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  these 
words  indicate  an  evangelist,  although  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  he  was  one :  his  writing  this  Epistle  is 
evidence  of  the  fact.  The  words  may  have  a  side  re- 
ference to  the  ungodly  men  against  whom  he  writes, 
who  are  not  "  servants  of  Jesus  Christ."  As  he  does 
not  say  that  he  is  an  Apostle,  the  inference  is  that  he 
is  not  one.  Contrast  Bom.  i.  1  (where  see  Note  on 
" servant") ;  1  Cor.  LI;  2  Cor.  i.  1 ;  GaL  i.  1 ;  Eph.  i. 
1 ;  Col.  i.  1 ;  1  Tim.  i.  1 ;  2  Tim.  i.  1;  1  Bet.  i.  1  (where 
"Apostle"  is  used  without  "servant");  and  Tit.  i.  1; 
2  Bet.  i.  1  (where  "  Apostle  "  is  added  to  "  servant "). 
Excepting  St.  John,  whose  characteristic  reserve  ac- 
counts for  it,  Apostles  proclaim  themselves  to  be  such 
in  stating  their  credentials.  Hebrews  and  the  Epistle 
of  St.  James  must  be  set  aside  as  doubtful,  or  be  ad- 
mitted as  illustrations  of  the  rule.  Bhil.  i.  1 ;  1  Thess. 
i.  1 ;  and  2  Thess.  i.  1  are  not  exceptions :  St.  Baul  is 
there  combined  with  others  who  are  not  Apostles.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Bhilem.  verse  1."  Moreover,  there 
St.  Baul  naturally  avoids  stating  credentials :  he  wishes 
to  appeal  to  Bhilemon's  affection  (Bhilem.  verses  8,  9), 
not  to  his  own  authority. 

And  brother  of  James.— This  is  added  not 
merely  to  explain  who  he  is,  but  his  claim  to  be  heard. 
It  is  almost  incredible  that  an  Apostle  should  have 
urged  such  a  claim,  and  yet  not  have  stated  the  much 
higher  claim  of  his  own  office :  the  inference  again  is 
that  the  writer  is  not  an  Apostle.  Only  one  James 
can  be  meant.  After  the  death  of  James  the  brother 
of  John,  only  one  James  appears  in  the  Acts  (chaps, 
xii.  17;  xv.  13;  xxi.  18)— James  the  Just,  brother  of 
our  Lord  (Matt.  xiii.  15),  and  first  Bishop  of  Jerusalem. 
(See  Introduction,  I.)  The  brother  of  so  saintly  a 
man,  one  of  the  "pillars"  of  the  Church  (Gal.  ii.  9), 
and  holding  so  high  an  office,  might  claim  the  attention 
of  Christians. 

To  them  that  are  sanctified.— A  reading  of 
very  great  authority  compels  us  to  substitute  beloved 
for  "  sanctified  " ;  and  the  whole  should  probably  run 
thus :  to  those  who  are  called,  beloved  in  God  the 
Father,  and  preserved  for  Jesus  Christ.  Some  prefer 
to  take  "in  God  the  Father"  with  both  pai-ticiples : 
beloved,  and  preserved  for  Jesus  Christ,  in  God  the 


Father.  The  love  is  such  as  has  existed  from  the 
beginning  and  still  continues. 

Here,  in  the  first  verse,  we  have  a  couple  of  triplets : 
a  three-fold  designation  of  the  writer  himself,  as  "  Jude, 
the  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  brother  of  James  ; " 
and  a  three-fold  designation  of  his  readers,  as  "  called, 
beloved,  preserved."  In  the  next  verse  we  have  another 
triplet. 

By  God  the  Father.— Better,  in  God  the  Father. 
He  is  the  sphere  in  which  the  love  is  displayed :  it  is 
in  God  that  Christians  love  and  are  loved.  The  ex- 
pression, "beloved  in  God,"  is  unique  in  the  New 
Testament.  St.  Baul  sometimes  writes  "  God  our 
Father"  (Bom.  i.  7;  1  Cor.  i.  3,  et  ah),  and  at  first  this 
was  the  more  common  expression ;  sometimes  "  God 
the  Father"  (Gal.  i.  1,  3,  et  al.). 

And  preserved  in  Jesus  Christ.— Better,  pre- 
served for  Jesus  Christ :  i.e.,  preserved  to  be  His  in 
His  kingdom.  This  preservation  has  gone  on  from  the 
first,  and  continues  (John  xvii.  2,  12,  24). 

Called. — The  word  is  used,  in  St.  Baul's  sense,  for 
all  Christians — all  who  have  been  called  to  a  knowledge 
of  God  and  of  the  gospel.  (Comp.  Bom.  i.  7 ;  and  see 
Note  on  1  Cor.  i.  24.) 

(2)  Mercy  unto  you,  and  peace,  and  love. — 
Another  triplet,  which  possibly  looks  back  to  the  one 
just  preceding:  called  by  God's  mercy,  preserved  in 
peace,  beloved  in  love.  The  addition  "  and  love  "  is 
peculiar  to  this  Epistle.  "  Mercy"  and  "  peace  "  occur 
in  the  opening  greetings  of  1  and  2  Timothy,  Titus, 
and  2  John.  The  three  are  in  logical  order  here :  mercy 
from  God  to  man ;  hence  peace  between  God  and  man ; 
hence  love  of  all  towards  all. 

Be  multiplied.— By  God.  The  word,  as  used  in 
salutations,  is  peculiar  to  1  and  2  Beter,  and  Jude. 

(3i  ■*)   The  purpose  and  occasion  of  the  Letter. 

(3)  Beloved. — Very  unusual  at  the  beginning  of  an 
Epistle;  3  John,  verse  2,  is  the  only  other  example. 
It  indicates,  possibly,  the  writer's  wish  to  be  brief  and 
get  to  his  subject  at  once;  and,  as  his  subject  is  a 
very  unpleasing  one,  he  hastens  to  assure  his  readers  of 
affection  for  them,  to  prevent  his  strong  language  from 
offending  them. 

When  I  gave  all  diligence.— Better,  in  giving 
all  diligence  :  i.e.,  in  having  it  much  at  heart.  "YViclif 
and  Bheims  are  nearly  right.  The  expression  is  unique 
in  the  New  Testament — 2  Bet.  i.  5  is  similar,  but  tii» 
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Exliortation  to  continue 

salvation,    it    was    needful   for  me  to 

Verses  3,  4.  write  unt<>  YOU,  and 
Purpose  of  the  exhort  you  that  ye  should 
Epistle.  earnestly  contend  for  the 

faith  which  was  once  delivered  unto 
the  saints.  W  For  there  are  certain 
men  crept  in  unawares,  who  were  before 
of  old  ordained  to  this  condemnation, 


JUDE. 


Greek  for  "  giving  "  differs  in  verb  and  tense  from  the 
word  used  here. 

Of  the  common  salvation.— The  best  MSS.  in- 
sert "  our  " — of  our  common  salvation :  i.e.,  of  those 
things  which  pertain  to  the  salvation  of  us  all.  (Comp. 
Tit.  i.  4.)  Some  would  take  these  words  after  "  it  was 
needful  for  me  to  write  unto  you."  The  Authorised 
version  is  better. 

It  was  needful  for  me  to  write  unto  you.— 
Better,  I  found  it  necessary  to  write  at  once  to  you,  St. 
Jude  had  intended  to  write  on  general  grounds ;  then  the 
circumstances  stated  in  verse  4  made  him  write  imme- 
diately for  the  special  purpose  of  warning  them  against  a 
pressing  danger.  The  "  at  once  "  comes  from  the  tense, 
which  is  present  in  the  first  clause,  aorist  in  the  second. 
That  St.  Jude  had  intended  to  write  a  longer  letter  is 
pure  conjecture,  for  which  there  is  no  evidence. 

Contend  for. — The  word  is  a  graphic  one,  im- 
plying standing  over  a  thing  to  fight  in  its  defence. 
You  must  fight  as  well  as  build  (Neh.  iv.  16,  18). 

The  faith — i.e.,  that  which  is  believed  by  Christians : 
not  the  expression  of  the  doctrine,  nor  the  holding  of 
it,  but  the  substance  of  it. 

Once  delivered. — Rather,  once  for  all  delivered. 
No  change  in  it  is  possible.  (Comp.  Gal.  i.  8,  9.)  By 
"  the  saints  "  are  meant  all  Christians ;  comp.  Acts  ix. 
13  (where  see  Note),  32,  41.  The  word  is  used  ad- 
visedly here,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  libertines  now 
to  be  denounced. 

(4)  Certain  men  crept  in  unawares— viz.,  into 
the  Church.  The  "  certain  "  shows  that  these  men  are 
a  decided  minority,  and  has  a  tinge  of  depreciation,  as 
in  Gal.  ii.  12.  "  Crept  in  unawares  "  is  analogous  to 
"  unawares  brought  in,  who  came  in  privily  "  (Gal.  ii.  4, 
where  see  Note),  and  to  "  privily  bring  in '  (2  Pet.  ii.  1 ). 
It  is  this  insidious  invasion  which  constitutes  the 
necessity  for  writing  stated  in  verse  3-  Unfaithful 
Christians  are  sometimes  regarded  as  an  emergence 
from  within,  rather  than  an  invasion  from  without 
(1  John  ii.  19). 

Close  similarity  to  2  Peter  begins  here  and  con- 
tinues down  to  verse  18;  the  Notes  on  the  paralM 
passages  in  2  Pet.  ii.  should  be  compared  throughout. 
In  this  Epistle  the  first  three  and  host  seven  verses  are 
the  only  portions  not  intimately  related  to  2  P eter. 

Who  were  before  of  old  ordained  to  this 
condemnation.— Literally,  who  have  been  of  old 
written  down  beforehand  for  this  sentence ;  or,  perhaps, 
"written  up";  for  the  metaphor  may  come  from  the 
practice  of  posting  up  the  names  of  those  who  had  to 
appear  in  court  for  trial.  The  text  is  a  favourite  one 
with  Calvinists ;  but  it  gives  no  countenance  to  extreme 
predestinarian  views.  "Of  old"  cannot  refer  to  the 
eternal  purposes  of  God,  but  to  something  in  histop. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  can  refir 
to  the  recent  warnings  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter  that 
false  teachers  should  arise:  otherwise  one  would  be 
tempted  to  refer  it  to  2  Pet.  ii.  Something  more  re- 
mote from  the  writer's  own  day  seems  to  be  required 


ungodly  „ 

God  into 

the  only 

Christ.     »*»  I  will  thwimJH  pat'yotTfa 

remembrance,    though  ye 

once  knew  thin,  how  that  JjJJ"  *^j* 

the    Lord,    having   an. 

the  people  out  of  the  land 


either  the  Old  Testament  nnniham.  or  the 
Enoch,  quoted  below.    The  Gm-k  word  her*  i 
"  before  ordained  "  in  iu  Bom.  it    t 
aforetime."    (Comp.  Eph.  UL  3.) 

To  this  condemnation.-  Liu-rally.  («  (tUM). 
fence,  or  judgm-  •  >>e  contort  enow*  ta*t  ie~ 

judgment  is  an  adverse  one.    "  ThU 
viz..  the  one  stated  in  Ule 

and  illustrated    >>y  tho  fate  of   those  msntkieid  m 
verses  5 — 7.    Note  the  three-fold  dim  riptiiai  i 
men  thus  written  down  for  judgment  i  they  an 
they  pervert  God's  grace ;  they  deny  Chrmt. 

Turning  the  grace  of  our  God  into 
viousness.  Turning  Christian  liberty  into  earhmtmn 
license.  "  Our  God,  *  not  theirs ;  they  are  "  viUm. 
God  in  the  world."  "Wantonness-  wonld  he 
than  "  lasci viousness  "  here,  as  in  2  Pel  H.  1& 
Greek  word  expresses  license  generally,  not  awrety  mm 
of  impurity. 

Denying  the  only  Lord  God,  and  our  Lord 


Jesus  Christ.— Rather,  denying  fas  o 
u  Christ.      'God"  ban 


our  Lord  Jew* 
original   text,  and 


■Ml    hi  BJmtftoi 


I..  Ik- 


liorn  were* 
sents  two  words  in  the  Greek  quite  digsrset  one  free? 
the  other.  The  Genevan  version  le  right  all  bat  ta* 
insertion  of  "  God ;  "  the  Rhemish  quite  right-banmr 
"  Dominator."  howerer,  for  ■  Hester."  We  are  ones 
more  in  doubt  whether  one  or  two  Persons  of  the 
Trinity  are  mentioned  here.  (Comp.  2  Pet. 
Certainly  2  Pet  ii.  1  coontennneas  onr  taking  "the 
only  Master  "  as  meaning  ChrUt ;  and  the  tact  that  th» 
article  is  not  repeated  with  "  Ltwd  *  is  in  fnronr  «. 
only  one  Person  being  meant.     Bat  Lnkei.iB.Ame 

these  words  as  meaning  the  Father;  and  the  iiieni 
of  the  article  before  "  Lord"*  b  not  eonehmive. 
insertion  of  "  God  "  is,  perhaps,  a  jrloas  tn 
this  latter  interpretation.     If  it  be  right,  the  < 
closely  parallel  to  1  John  ii.  22:  "He  h 
that  denieth  the  Father  and  (he  Sen."    Hem  the  em- 
phatic insertion  of  "onr"  once  more:  they  will  not 
nave  Him  for  f As*  Lord;  His  divine  aathority  mm 
precisely  what  they  < 

(5-7)  We  now 
Epistle.     Three 
unbelievers  in   the  wtlde 
Sodom  and  Gomorrha. 

(5)  I  will  therefore  put  you  In  remot 
— Or,  But  I  tri*h  to  remind  you.    ' 

Though  ye 
and  versions  comt 


opon  the  main  body  of  is- 
etof  God's  ioagoaa»  th. 
leraees;    the  impnr*  eogvm- 


impiety  of  those  iost  ■■■»L"iw— 
onoe  knew  thk-Tke  beet  MM. 
pel  ns  to  substitute  -afl  things"  for 
ni.t  tiaaslatsv  Mesas*  W9  mW$  mmwjm 


all 
for 

that    . 

k L  12;  1  John  ii. 21.)     "AD  thing* 
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Judgment  on  the 

of  Egypt,  afterward  destroyed  them 
that  believed  not.  <6)  And  the  angels 
which  kept  not  their  first  estate,1  but 
left  their  own  habitation,  he  hath 
reserved  in  everlasting    chains    under 


J  UD-E.  Rebellious  A  ngels. 

darkness  unto  the  judgment  of  the 
great  day.  P)  Even  as  Sodom  and 
Gomorrha,  and  the  cities  about  them 
in  like  manner,  giving  themselves 
over  to     fornication,    and    going   after 


has  special  reference  to  Old  Testament  history,  as  what 
follows  seems  to  show. 

How  that  the  Lord. — "  How  that "  depends  upon 
"  remind,"  not  upon  "  have  known."  There  is  very 
strong  evidence  in  favour  of  substituting  "  Jesus  "  for 
"  the  Lord ; "  a  most  remarkable  reading,  showing  how, 
in  Christian  language,  the  Man  Jesus  had  become 
identified  with  the  Eternal  Son.  The  use  of  "  Christ" 
in  1  Cor.  x.  4,  though  less  striking,  is  similar. 

Having  saved  the  people. — Or,  perhaps,  having 
saved  a  people.  A  whole  nation  was  rescued.  The 
order  of  the  three  examples  of  signal  punishment  is  in 
2  Peter  chronological :  impure  angels,  flood,  Sodom 
and  G-omorrha  ;  here  not.  But  the  order  here  is  quite 
intelligible.  St.  Jude's  main  object  is  to  warn  his 
readers  against  that  party  in  the  Christian  community 
who,  by  its  abuse  of  Christian  liberty,  transformed 
the  gospel  of  purity  into  a  gospel  of  wantonness,  and 
to  give  them  a  safeguard  against  such.  And  the  safe- 
guard is  this:  to  hold  fast  the  faith  once  for  all 
delivered  to  them,  and  to  remember  the  consequences 
of  being  unbelieving.  For  this  purpose,  no  warning 
could  be  more  apposite  than  the  fate  of  Jude's  own 
nation  in  the  wilderness.  This  palmary  instance  given, 
two  others  follow,  probably  suggested  by  2  Peter. 

Afterward  destroyed.  —  Better,  secondly  de- 
stroyed. Wiclif,  ''the  secunde  tyme";  Rheims, 
"  secondly."  The  Lord  twice  manifested  His  power 
on  Israel:  (1)  in  mercy;  (2)  in  judgment.  The  refer- 
ence is  almost  certainly  to  Num.  xiv.  35 ;  Deut.  i.  35, 
<fcc.  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  can  scarcely  be 
meant,  whatever  date  we  assign  to  the  Epistle,  although 
the  striking  reading,  "  Jesus  "  for  "  the  Lord,"  gives 
some  countenance  to  snch  an  interpretation.  The  most 
obvious  meaning  is,  that  the  people  destroyed  were 
those  who,  in  the  first  instance,  were  saved.  Had  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  been  intended,  the  reference 
would  probably  have  been  more  clear. 

(6)  And  the  angels  which  kept  not.— Rather, 
because  they  kept  not.  The  construction  is  similar  to 
that  in  Matt,  xviii.  25,  "  Forasmuch  as  he  had  not  to 
pay."  (See  Note  on  verse  8.)  This  second  instance  of 
the  impure  angels  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  original 
rebellion  of  Satan,  or  "  fall  of  the  angels."  The  refer- 
ence is  either  to  Gen.  vi.  2,  or  (more  probably),  to 
passages  in  the  Booh  of  Enoch.  (See  Excursus  at  the 
end  of  this  Epistle.) 

Their  first  estate.— The  Greek  word  has  two 
meanings:  (1)  beginning,  which  our  translators  have 
adopted  here;  (2)  rule  or  power,  which  would  be 
better.  Wiclif  has  "  prinshood ; "  Rheims,  "  princi- 
palities The  word  is  translated  "  rule  "  (1  Cor.  xv.  24) 
and  "  principality  "  (Rom.  viii.  38 ;  Eph.  i.  21 ;  iii.  10 ; 
vi.  12 ;  Col.  i.  16 ;  ii.  10,  15 ;  Titus  iii.  1).  The  term 
belongs  to  the  Jewish  classification  of  angels,  and 
here  refers  rather  to  their  power  over  things  earthly 
than  to  the  beginning  of  their  state.  The  two  meanings 
are  but  two  views  of  the  same  fact:  their  power  or 
dignity  teas  their  first  estate.  Some  explain  the  word 
of  the  power  of  God  over  the  angels ;  but  both  wording 
and  context  are  against  this. 

Their  own  habitation.— Their  proper  home.  By 
leaving  heaven  and  coming  down  to  earth,  they  lost 
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their  power  over  the  earth.     (Comp.  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost,  Book  v.) 

He  hath  reserved.— Better,  He  hath  kept,  in 
ironical  contrast  to  "  which  kept  not "  just  above :  the 
same  Greek  word  is  used  in  both  cases.  This  ironical 
contrast  does  not  exist  in  the  parallel  passage.  2  Pet. 
ii.  4.  Would  a  writer,  quite  willing  to  copy,  have  failed 
to  copy  this  ?  On  the  other  hand,  what  more  natural 
than  that  St.  Jude  should  add  a  forcible  touch  r 

In  everlasting  chains.— Speculations  as  to  how 
this  and  2  Pet.  ii.  4  are  to  be  reconciled  with  such 
texts  as  Luke  xxii.  31,  1  Pet.  v.  8,  which  speak  plainly 
of  the  freedom  and  activity  of  Satan,  and  Eph.  vi.  12, 
Rom.  viii.  38,  Col.  ii.  15,  which  imply  numerous  agents 
akin  to  him,  are  not  very  profitable.  The  reality  of 
powers  of  evil  may  be  inferred,  apart  from  Scripture, 
from  their  effects.  That  some  of  these  powers  are 
personal,  some  not,  some  free,  some  not,  and  that  all  are 
to  be  defeated  at  last,  seems  to  be  implied  in  Scripture ; 
but  its  silence  is  a  rebuke  to  curious  speculation. 
Enough  is  told  us  for  our  comfort,  warning,  and  assur- 
ance. It  consoles  us  to  know  that  much  of  the  evil  of 
which  we  are  conscious  in  ourselves  is  not  our  own. 
but  comes  from  without.  It  puts  us  on  our  guard  to 
know  that  we  have  such  powers  arrayed  against  us.  It 
gives  us  confidence  to  know  that  we  have  abundant 
means  of  victory  even  over  them. 

Under  darkness.— The  Greek  word  occurs  only 
here,  verse  13,  2  Pet.  ii.  4, 17,  and  possibly  Heb.  xii.  18. 
A  separate  English  word,  such  as  "gloom,"  is  desirable 
for  these  passages. 

The  great  day. — So  called  Rev.  vi.  17  comp. 
xvi.  14),  and  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament. 
Perhaps  it  comes  from  Joel  ii.  31 ;  Mai.  iv.  5.  St. 
John's  expression  is  the  "  last  day "  (John  vi.  39,  40, 
44,  54 ;  xi.  24 ;  xii.  48  ;  and  nowhere  else).  "  The  day 
of  judgment,"  "  that  day,"  and  "the  day  of  the  Lord," 
are  other  common  expressions. 

(7)  Even  as. — Or,  possibly,  how,  like  "how  that  *'  in 
verse  5,  depending  upon  "put  you  in  remembrance" 
Sodom  and  Gomorrha  are  typical  instances  of  divine 
vengeance  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  (Isa. 
xiii.  19 ;  Jer.  1.  40 ;  Rom.  ix.  29). 

And  the  cities  about  them. — Adnia  and  Zeboiir. 
(Deut,  xxix.  23 ;  Hos.  xi.  8). 

In  like  manner. — We  must  read,  in  like  manner 
to  these,  and  arrange  the  sentence  thus :  Even  as 
Sodom  and  Gomorrha,  and  the  cities  about  them, 
giving  themselves  over  to  fornication  in  like  manner 
to  these.  Who  are  meant  by  "these"?  Not  the  un- 
godly men  of  verse  4,  which  would  anticipate  verse  8 ; 
nor  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha,  which 
would  be  somewhat  clumsy  in  the  Greek ;  but  the 
angels  of  verse  6.  The  reference  is  again  to  the 
impurity  of  certain  angels  in  having  intercourse  with 
the  daughters  of  men,  of  which  there  is  so  much  in  the 
Book  of  Enoch.  This  sin  of  the  angels  was  strictly 
analogous  to  that  of  the  people  of  Sodom. 

Going  after  strange  flesh.— Strictly,  going  astray 
after  other  flesh — i.e.,  other  than  is  allowed;  leaving 
natural  for  unnatural  uses. 

Are  set  forth  for  an  example,  suffering  the 
vengeance  of  eternal  fire. — It  would  be  possible 
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strange1  flesh,  are  set  forth  for  an 
example,  suffering  the  vengeance  of 
eternal  fire.  (8)  Likewise  also  these 
filthy  dreamers  defile  the  flesh,  despise 
dominion,  and  speak  evil  of  dignities. 
(9)  Yet  Michael  the  archangel,  when 
contending  with  the  devil  he  disputed 


JUDE. 

1  Or.  other, 
a  Zorb.lt 


Ml 


about  the  body  of  Moms,  durst 

bring  against  him  a  railing  acctua- 
i  i..n.  hut  sai.i.  The  Lord  rabokttbaV 
it  these  speak  evil  of  those  thiafi 
which  they  know  not:  but  what  the* 
know  natunilh,  ua  brute  beasts,  in 
those  tilings  they  corrupt 


to  take  "of  eternal  fire"  after  "  example,'-  thus  -.are 
set  forth  as  an  example  of  eternal  fire-  in  Itnder- 
qoing  punishment.  (Comp.  Wisd.  x.  7.)  The  punish- 
ment of  the  submerged  cities  is  perpetual ;  moreover, 
there  are  appearances  as  of  volcanic  fire  under  them.  The 
Greek  for  "  undergoing  "  occurs  here  only  in  the  New 
Testament ;  but  comp.  2  Mace.  iv.  48. 

(8—10)  Application  of  these  three  instances  to  the 
libertines  who  are  now  provoking  God. 

(8)  Likewise  also.— Rather,  Yet  in  like  manner:  i.e., 
in  spite  of  these  warnings.  These  ungodly  men  were 
like  the  unbelievers  in  the  wilderness  in  denying  Christ 
and  scoffing  at  His  promises ;  they  were  like  the  impure 
angels  in  leaving  that  "  constitution  which  is  in  heaven" 
(Phil.  iii.  20)  for  the  base  pleasures  of  earth ;  they  were 
like  the  people  of  Sodom  in  seeking  even  these  base 
pleasures  by  unnatural  courses. 

These  filthy  dreamers.— We  must  add  also. 
"Filthy"  is  not  in  the  original  Greek,  nor  in  any 
previous  English  version,  but  is  supplied  from  the 
next  clause  ;  not  rightly,  for  "dreamers"  goes  with  all 
three  clauses,  not  with  "  defile  the  flesh  "  only.  This 
being  admitted,  a  number  of  painful  interpretation 
ire  at  once  excluded.  "These  dreamers  also"  means 
these  ungodly  men,  who  are  deep  in  the  slumber  of  sin 
(see  Note  on  Rom.  xiii.  11),  as  well  as  the  three  classes  ot 
sinners  iust  mentioned.  Excepting  in  Acts  n.  17,  which 
is  a  quotation  from  Joel  ii.  28,  the  word  f or  "  dreamer 
occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament,  but  is  found 
in  the  LXX.  version  of  Isa.  lvi.  10,  of  dogs  that  dream 
and  make  a  noise  in  their  sleep.  St.  Jude  perhaps  has 
this  passage  in  his  mind.  (See  below,  second  Note  on 
verse  12.)  "  Dreamers  "  may  perhaps  refer  to  the  empty 
speculations  of  these  men. 

Defile  the  flesh —Like    the    inhabitants    of    the 

cities    of    the   plain.      Some  of  the  earliest  forms  of 

Gnosticism,   on   its  antinomian  as    distinct   from  its 

ascetic  side,  exhibit  the  licentiousness  inveighed  against 

!    here ;  e.g.,  the  Simonians,  Nicolaitanes,  Canutes,  Oar- 

P°Despise  dominion.- Like  the  impure  angels 
Insert  "and"  before  "  despise."  The  "dominion  or 
rdshvp,  is  that  of  Almighty  God.  Set  asvde  or 
ject  (Mark  vii.  9;  Luke  vii.  30;  John  *»•  J?' 
rould  be  better  than  "  despise,"  to  mark  the  difference 
jtween  this  and  2  Pet.  ii.  10.  «„„-««  in 

Speak  evil  of  dignities.-Like  the  nwmuwn in 
ie  wilderness.  By  «  dignities,"  or  ^£TJfrZk  word 
iseen  powers  worthy  of  reverence  The  Ixreea  worn 
rare  in  the  New  Testament ;  only  here  2  Pet  «l  1U, 
tnd  1  Pet  i  11  Earthly  dignities,  whether  ecclesias- 
Teal  or  civil  are  not  inc/udeF  (Comp.  the  doctnne  of 
Eenander,  Irenseus,  I.  xxiii.  5.)  mu~„o.i;v>«rfiti<x? 

W  Yet  Michael  the  archangel.-These  hbert me 
allow   themselves    to   use    language   agauist    celestial 
beings  which  even   an  archangel  ^J^Ja 
use  against  Satan.      In  the  Old   lesta ni But 
appears  as  the  guardian  angel  of  the  people  of  Israel 


I..  ».  //■-  i 
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Dan.  x.  21 ;  xii.  1 ;  in  the  New 
only  here  aud  in  Rev   I 
liii'ckness  is  spoken  of ;  be  U 
the  holy  Michael."  \ 

He  disputed  about  the  body  of  Mow* 
be  understood  quite  lit. Tally     to  make  ■  Ike  body  of 
Moses  "  into  a  metaphor  for  the  people  •■(  1  artel,  m  *.lw 
Mosaic  law,  is  moet  unnatural.    Thb  pa^ag*  »•  tl 
only  evidence  extant  of  any  »uch  incident  or 
The  nearest  approach  to  it  in  the  Targam  of  J 
on  Dent,  xxxiv.  H,  which  nay*  that  Michael  m  ta» 
appointed  guardian  of  Moeee'  grave.      Aeenrdbsf  to 
Origen  {Be  Primeip.  1 1 1,  ii.  1)  the  eooree  of  H  is  •  seek 
called  the  Atcetunon,  or  Assumption  of  Momm.     Bvi- 
dently  it  is  something  supposed  to  be  well  known  to 
those  whom  St.  Jsdt  ■  addressing,  and  it  sppeaie  tobe 
given  as  a  fact  which  he  believes,  tnoagk  we  esaael  k» 
sure  of  this.     In  any  rane  it  does  not  follow  tkel  ■« 
are  to  believe  in  it  as  an  historical  fart 
therefore  cautious,  th.-ories  of  inspiraUm 
elude  the  possibility  of  an  unhiMorieal  fa 
cited  as  an  illustration  or  a  warning.    SL  Pawl  nmkwa 
use  of  the  Jewish  legend  of  the  rock  following  tk* 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness  as  an  illtwt  ration    I  Oar 
x.  4).    The  strange  question.  "  Wkat  did  the  dor!  was* 
with  the  body  of  Moses  ?  "  baa  been  asked,  and  snsneisd 
in  more  ways  than  one:— (1)  to  make  H  aa  ewjeet^of 
idolatry,  as  the  Israelite*  would  be  very  likeiy  towesnkis 
it;  (2)  to  keep  it  as  his  own,  a*  that  of  a  roarderer.  be- 
cause Moses  killed  the  Egyptian  (Ex.  I  ^^^ 

Durst  not  .  .  .-  Out  of  respect  to  Satan  s  original 
angelic  nature.     (Comp.  1  Cor  \\   1  

A  railing  accusation.  -More  literally.^  *»w 
savouring  ZJ evU-ipealcing.  ^WWfct-dooen "jjj 
and    Cranmer,    "sentence";    ^jTTts 
Michael  brought  no  sentence  against  taw  owvu,  sea  awi 
all  judgment  to  God.  ■.   ^ 

The   Lord  rebuke  tb^~^  ■***"?"2 
administered  to  Satan  by  the  safrisf  Jshstaa,  wj 
Satan  appears  as  the  Mvereary  ef  JoaSnm  SSQ  j»r 
priest,  the  restorer  of  the  temple  and  of  the  Sntfr  ~vt; 
nee,  and  one  of   the  Old  Testament  typoa^sf  jurist 
(Zech.  iii.  2).    It  »  FS1^*^^^^^!*!! 
given   by  St.  Jafla   hi  derived   *«»««•  PS?? " 
Zechariah. or  from  a  sow »«»»«•* 'JETs* 
another  reminisesafis  of  Zee*.  «•  »  «■  J  "jj^.--- 

(to)  But  these  .  .  .  -la  stoo^wawsaan 
pulous  reverence  of  the  ai  eaangeJ.  rw 
where  angels  fear  to  tread.  ^^  not—TV 

Those  things  *^>^L^is3 
of  verse  8.    This  ahowa  that  i 


that  tWy 


"digii^ 

tual  powers  are  there 

earthly  rulers.    It  b  oa  tke 

Sag  c-fer-r^ 
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cannot  know,  they  *?*?  Ewto7  % 
they  know,  and  cannot  Wj»_ta 

gross  licentiouunras 


If  this  Epietb  ie  ] 


tot 


The  Sins  of  Cain, 


JUDE. 


Balaam,  and  Korah. 


(ii)  Woe  unto  them !  for  they  have  gone 

ii_iQ    °*  *^e  way  °^  Cain,  and  ran 

The    sins     of  greedily  after,  the  error  of 

Cain^  Balaam,  Balaam    for   reward,   and 

perished  in  the  gainsaying 


and  Korah. 


of  Core.  (12>  These  are  spots  in  your  feasts 
of  charity,  when  they  feast  with  you, 
feeding  themselves  without  fear :  clouds 
they  are  without  water,  carried  about 
of  winds;  trees  whose  fruit  withereth, 


it  is  strange  that  the  author  of  the  latter  should  have 
neglected  so  telling  an  antithesis,  and  should  (from  a 
literary  point  of  view)  have  so  spoiled  the  passage  by 
his  mode  of  adaptation  (chap.  ii.  12).  If  2  Peter  is 
prior  there  is  nothing  strange  in  St.  Jude  improving 
upon  the  mode  of  expression.  The  word  for  "  know  " 
is  not  the  same  in  both  clauses.  The  word  used  in 
"which  they  know  not"  is  the  most  general  and 
common  word  of  the  kind  in  Greek,  expressing  mere 
perception,  and  occurring  about  three  hundred  times  in 
the  New  Testament;  that  used  in  "what  they  know 
naturally"  is  more  definite,  and  expresses  practical 
experience  productive  of  skill  and  science ;  it  occurs 
fourteen  times  in  the  New  Testament,  mostly  in  the 
Acts.     (Comp. "  Paul  I  know,"  Acts  xix.  15.) 

They  corrupt  themselves.— Or,  perhaps,  they 
work  their  own  ruin.     Note  the  tense ;  not  future,  but 

E resent.      The  corruption,  or  ruin,  is  not  a  judgment 
anging  over  them ;  it  is  already  going  on. 

(U)  Three  examples  of  similar  wickedness :  Cain, 
Balaam,  Korah. 

Woe  unto  them !— An  echo  of  Christ's  denuncia- 
tions in  the  first  three  Gospels,  whereby  the  description 
of  these  evil-doers  takes  for  the  moment  a  denunciatory 
form.  The  past  tenses  immediately  following  are 
owing  to  the  writer's  placing  hiniself  in  thought  at  the 
moment  when  these  men  reap  the  consequences  of  their 
sins:  their  punishment  is  so  certain,  that  he  regards  it 
as  having  come. 

In  the  way  of  Cain.— The  first  great  criminal ; 
the  first  to  outrage  the  laws  of  nature.  Explanations 
to  the  effect  that  these  libertines  followed  Cain  by 
murdering  men's  souls  by  their  corrupt  doctrine,  or  by 
persecuting  believers,  and  other  suggestions  still  more 
curious,  are  needlessly  far-fetched.  John  viii.  44,  and 
1  John  iii.  15,  are  not  strictly  apposite :  these  ungodly 
men  may  have  hated  and  persecuted  the  righteous,  but 
St.  Jude  does  not  tell  us  so.  Sensuality  is  always 
selfish,  but  by  no  means  always  ill-natured  or  niahg- 
nant. 

Ran  greedily  after  the  error  of  Balaam  for 
reward. — The  Greek  for  *  ran  greedily "  literally 
means  "  they  were  poured  out  in  streams ; "  the  Greek 
for  u  error"  may  also  mean  "  deception."  Hence  three 
renderings  are  possible:  (1)  as  the  Authorised  version; 
(2)  "  they  ran  greedily  after  the  deception  of  Balaam's 
reward ; "  (3)  "  they  were  undone  by  the  deception  of 
Balaam's  reward."  The  first  is  best.  "  Reward  "  in 
the  Greek  is  the  genitive  of  price.  Comp.  "the 
rewards  of  divination "  (Num.  xxii.  7) ;  "  they  hired 
against  thee  Balaam "  (Dent,  xxiii.  4 ;  Neh.  xiii.  2). 
Here,  again,  far-fetched  explanations  may  be  avoided. 
The  allusion  lies  on  the  surface — running  counter  to 
God's  will  from  interested  motives.  Possibly,  there 
may  also  be  some  allusion  to  Balaam's  causing  the 
Israelites  to  be  seduced  into  licentiousness  (Rev.  ii.  14). 

Perished  in  the  gainsaying  of  Core — i.e., 
through  gainsaying  like  that  of  Korah ;  referring  to  his 
speaking  against  Moses  in  the  revolutionary  opposition 
which  he  headed.  These  libertines,  like  Korah;  treated 
sacred  ordinances  with  contempt. 


The  triplet  in  this  verse,  like  that  in  verse  8,  is 
parallel  to  the  three  examples  of  God's  vengeance, 
verses  5 — 7.  Cain,  like  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrha,  outraged  the  laws  of  nature ;  Balaam,  like 
the  impure  angels,  despised  the  sovereignty  of  God; 
Korah,  like  those  who  disbelieved  the  report  of  the 
spies,  spoke  evil  of  dignities. 

(12—19)  Three-fold  description  of  the  ungodly,  cor- 
responding to  the  three  examples  just  given.  The 
divisions  are  clearly  marked,  each  section  beginning 
with  "  These  are  "(verses  12,  16,  19). 

(12—15)  Description  corresponding  to  Cain. 

(12)  These  are  spots  in  your  feasts  of  charity, 
when  they  feast  with  you.— Rather,  Tliese  are  tlw 
rocks  in  your  feasts  of  charity,  banqueting  with  you. 
fearlessly  (see  next  Note) ;  or,  These  are  they  who  ban- 
quet together  fearlessly,  rocks  in  your  feasts  of  charity. 
The  former  is  preferable.  But  in  any  case  we  must 
probably  read  rocks — i.e.,  that  on  which  those  who 
meet  them  at  your  love-feasts  will  be  wrecked  (see  Notes 
on  1  Cor.  xi.  20 — 22) — not  "  spots,"  which  is  borrowed 
from  2  Pet.  ii.  13.  But  it  is  just  possible  that  as 
spiloi,  St.  Peter's  word,  may  mean  either  "  spots  "  or 
"rocks"  (though  most  commonly  the  former),  so  St, 
Jude's  word  (spilades)  may  mean  either  "  spots "  or 
"  rocks  "  (though  almost  invariably  the  latter).  In  an 
Orphic  poem  of  the  fourth  century,  spilades  means 
"  spots  " ;  but  this  is  rather  late  authority  for  its  use  in 
the  first  century.  Here  "  rocks  "  is  the  safer  transla- 
tion. St.  Peter  is  dwelling  on  the  sensuality  of  these 
sinners,  and  for  him  "  spots "  is  the  more  obvious 
metaphor.  St.  Jude,  in  tracing  an  analogy  between 
them  and  Cain,  would  be  more  likely  to  select  "  rocks." 
These  libertines,  like  Cain,  turned  the  ordinances  of 
religion  into  selfishness  and  sin:  both,  like  sunken 
rocks,  destroyed  those  who  unsuspectingly  approached 
them.  On  the  difference  of  reading  respecting  the 
word  for  "  feasts  of  charity,"  or  "  love-feasts,"  see  Note 
on  2  Pet.  ii.  13.  Possibly  the  name  Agapai  for  such 
feasts  comes  from  this  passage.  Had  it  been  common 
when  St.  Paul  wrote  1  Cor.  xi.,  he  would  probably  hav6 
made  a  point  of  it ;  love-feasts  in  which  there  was  no 
love.     (Comp.  1  Pet,  v.  14.) 

Feeding  themselves  without  fear.-  "Without 
fear  "  goes  better  with  "  feasting  with  you  " ;  but  the 
Greek  admits  of  either  construction.  "  Feeding  them- 
selves "  instead  of  the  poorer  members  of  the  flock ; 
whereas  feeding  the  poor  was  one  great  object  of  the 
love-feasts.  Others  explain,  "  feeding  themselves " 
(literally,  pasturing  themselves)  instead  of  waiting  to 
be  tended  by  the  shepherds.  The  former  is  better,  the 
scandal  being  similar  to  that  described  in  1  Cor.  xi.  21. 
(Comp.  Isa.  lvi.  11,  which  St.  Jude  may  possibly  have 
had  in  his  mind ;  and  see  above,  second  Note  on  verse  8.) 

Clouds  without  water.— Comp.  Prov.  xxv.  14. 
The  meaning  is  not  that  these  men  bring  much  food  to 
the  love-feasts  and  give  nothing  away:  there  is  no 
longer  any  allusion  to  the  love-feasts.  Rather,  those 
men  are  ostentatious  generally,  and  yet  do  no  gooo. : 
inflated  and  empty.     (See  on  2  Pet.  ii.  17.) 
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Enoch's  PropJiecy 

without  fruit,  twice  dead,  plucked  up 
,v  the  roots;  (13)  raging  waves  of  the 
jeft,  foaming  out  their  own  shame; 
wandering  stars,  to  whom  is  reserved 
the  blackness  of  darkness  for  ever. 
u)  And  Enoch  also,  the  seventh  from 
Adam,  prophesied  of  these,  saying, 
Behold,  the  Lord  cometh  with  ten 
thousands  of  his  saints,  <15)  to  execute 
judgment  upon  all,  and  to  convince  all 


JUDE. 


V  4U  Lor*, J 


that  are  ungodly  among  than  of  all 
tli*  ir  uh^mIIv  deeds  which  Ussy  hat* 
ungodly  committed,  and  of  all  their 
hard  tpeeckm  which  ungodly  ■innsu 
have  spoken  agaiiut  him.  *•'  Tttm 
;uv  liiurmuriTH,  oumpLaincrs,  walking 
after  their  own  lusts ;  and  their  "V^rtt 
speaketh  great  swelling  wonts,  having 
men's  persons  in  admiration  because  of 
advantage.    <17>  But,  beloved. 


Carried  about  of  winds. — More  literally,  borne  \ 
oust  (without  giving  any  rain)  by  winds ;  or,  perhaps,   ' 
n  out  of  their  course  (and  so  showing  their  flimsi- 
by  winds. 
Trees  whose  fruit  withereth,  without  fruit. 

There  is  no  such  strange  contradiction  in  the  Greek, 

nor  in  any  of  the  earlier  English  versions.  The  mean- 
ing rather  is,  autumn  trees  (which  ought  to  be  full  of 
fruit,  and  yet  are)  without  fruit ;  in  allusion,  probably, 
to  the  barren  fig-tree.  Others,  less  simply,  explain 
"trees  in  late  autumn" — i.e.,  stripped  and  bare.  But 
for  this  we  should  expect  "  winter  trees "  rather  than 
'•  autumn  trees."  I 

Twice  dead. — Utterly  dead,  and  hence  "plucked 
up  by  the  roots."  Spiritually  these  men  were  "  twice 
dead "  in  having  returned,  after  baptism,  to  the  death 
of  sin.  The  writer  piles  up  metaphor  on  metaphor  and 
epithet  on  epithet  in  the  effort  to  express  his  indig- 
nation and  abhorrence.  The  epithets  here  are  in  logical 
order :  in  autumn,  fruitless,  dead,  rooted  up. 

(is)  Foaming  out  their  own  shame.— More 
literally,  shames ;  their  shameful  acts.  Isa.  lvii.  20  is 
probably  in  St.  Jude's  mind :  "  The  wicked  are  like  the 
troubled  sea,  whose  waters  cast  up  mire  and  dirt." 

Wandering  stars.— Nothing  is  gained  by  under. 
standing  comets,  which  have  their  orbits,  and  do  not 
wauder,  in  St.  Jude's  sense,  any  more  than  planets  do. 
The  image  is  that  of  stars  leaving  their  place  in  the 
heavens,  where  they  are  beautiful  and  useful,  and 
wandering  away  (to  the  utter  confusion  of  every  one 
who  directs  his  course  by  them)  into  sunless  gloom, 
where  their  light  is  extinguished,  and  whence  they 
cannot  return.  This  simile  suits  the  "false  teachers 
of  2  Peter  better  than  the  "  ungodly"  of  Jude.  Would 
writer  of  2  Peter  have  neglected  to  avail  himself 
of  it  ? 

W>  And  Enoch  also.— On  the  Booh  of  Enoch, 
and  this  famous  quotation  from  it,  see  Excursus  at 
the  end  of  the  Epistle.  The  f ollowing  passage  from 
Ireneeus  (IV.  xvi.  2)  shows  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  book,  and  throws  fight  on  St.  Jude's  use  of  it  :— 
"Enoch  also,  pleasing  God  without  circumcision,  was 
God's  ambassador  to  the  angels,  although  he  was  a 
man,  and  was  raised  to  heaven,  and  is  preserved  even 
until  now  as  a  witness  of  the  just  judgment  of  God. 
For  the  angels  by  transgression  fell  to  earth  for  judg- 
ment, while  a  man,  by  pleasing  God,  was  raised  to 
heaven  for  salvation."  The  mission  of  Enoch  to  the 
fallen  angels  is  narrated  in  the  Book  of  Enoch,  xu.— 

The  seventh  from  Adam.-This  is  not  inserted 
without  special  meaning.  It-  was  scarcely  needed  to 
distinguish  the  son  of  Jared  from  the  son  of  Cain ;  m 
that  case  it  would  have  been  more  simple  to  say.  tno 
son  of  Jared."  It  either  points  to  the  extreme  antiquity 
of  the  prophecy,  or  else  to  the  mystical  and  sabbatical 
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number  seven.  Enoch  (see  praeefflag  Note)  nt  a  teas 
of  perfected  humanity,  and  hence  the  aotmaof  **  dfarme 
completion  and  rest "  is  perhtm  suggested  her*.  TWas, 
Augustine,  in  his  reply  to  Fanetas  Um  Maatehmss 
(XII.  xiv.) :— "  Enoch,  the  seventh  from  IS*—,  pte— d 
God  and  was  translated,  a*  there  b  to  br  a  wwW*  *Uf 
of  rest,  in  which  all  will  be  translated  who  daring  lbs 
six  tli  day  of  the  world'*  history  are  r  reals*  anew  If 
the  incarnate  Word."  Several  of  the  a 
nected  with  Enoch  in  Genesis  seem  to  be 
and  intended  to  convey  a  meaning. 

With  ten  thousands  of  his  saints.- Or. 
His  holy  myriads — i.e.,  encircled  by  them.     (1 
Deut.  xxxiil  2 ;  Heb. 

(ifi)  To  execute  judgment.— Tbe  Greek 
occurs  only  here  and  John  I 

To  convince.— Bettor,  to  amriei.  (Oossf 
viii.  46,  and  see  Notes  on  John  sfL  8,  aad  <m  1  Cer. 
xiv.  24.)  The  words  "  among  them  *  mast  be  omfcto*. 
as'wanting  in  authority. 

Hard  speeches.— Comp.  John  vi  60.  lbs  oaly 
other  place  where  this  epithet  is  spotted  to  mmaW 
The  meaning  is  somewhat  similar  in  each  ease :  barm 
repulsive,  inhuman.  It  does  not  mess  *  sari  to  ***** 
stand."  Nabal  (1  Sam.  xxv.  :t  |  lias  this  esstbst  with  the 
L3X.  where  the  Authorised  version  bes^ebmis*^ 
In  the  Ethiopic  version  of  the  float  tf 
appears  to  be  nothing  to  teproaiit  **  bard 
spoken  "  in  this  passage. 

(ia-18)  Description  coi-responding  to 

(16)  Oomplainers.—  Literally. 
their  lot.    Men  who  "  shape  tbmr 
their  own   lusts"  can   never  be  * 
means  of  gratifying  them  are  not  always 
(21  the  lusts  are  insatiable.     Such  was  m 
case  with  Balaam,  in  his  rapidity  sad  bis 
;  against  the  restraints  which  preTeatod  mm 

tifying  it.     There  is  a  possible  teferenee  to  Umt 
,  in  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas  (ft* 

Great  swelling  words.-8ao Wats m»M tt.  la 
Having  men's  persons  in  r 
!   simply,  admiring  persons  (•»*■• 
i  i.e.,  having  regard  to  peopte  of 
i  toBalak.   These  ungodly  men  wi 

!  beloved.     -To"  bJ  'mphatte  ia  ^£Z^&-£ 
,  contrast  to  these ,  nwpton.  ~    Al^Jjdj.  £** 

,  versions  insert  the     ^J"^       £.       ^^ 
I  an   exhortation,  the   passage  suu    — 
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The  Apostle  reminds  them 

ye  the  words  which  were  spoken  before 
of  the  apostles  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; 
(18>  how  that  they  told  you  there  should 
be  mockers  in  the  last  time,  who  should 
walk  after    their    own  ungodly  lusts. 


JIjD-E.  of  his  previous  Warning*. 

(19)  These  be  they  who  separate  them- 
selves, sensual,  having  not  the  Spirit. 
I20)  But  ye,  beloved,  build-  Verges  20_23 
ing  up  yourselves  on  your  Final  exkortal 
most    holy  faith,   praying  tlons- 


descriptive.  "Be  not  ye  deceived  by  their  impudent 
boasting  and  interested  pandering,  for  these  are  the 
scoffing  sensualists  against  whom  the  Apostles  warned 
you." 

Spoken  before  of  the  apostles.— The  old  use  of 
"  of  "  for  "  by,"  like  "  carried  about  of  winds  "  (verse 
12).  (Comp.  2  Pet.  ii.  19.)  St.  Jude  implies  that  this 
warning  of  the  Apostles  is  well  known  to  those  whom 
he  addresses.  This  appeal  to  the  authority  of  Apostles 
would  be  more  naturally  made  by  one  who  was  not  an 
Apostle,  but  cannot  be  regarded  as  decisive.  See 
Introduction,  I.,  and  Note  on  2  Pet.  iii.  2,  to  which, 
however,  this  is  not  quite  parallel,  for  the  writer  there 
has  already  declared  himself  to  be  an  Apostle  (2  Pet. 
i.  1).  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  author  of  our 
Epistle  regards  the  Apostles  as  considerably  removed 
in  time  from  himself.  "  In  the  last  time  is  their 
expression,  not  his ;  and  by  it  they  did  not  mean  any 
age  remote  from  themselves.  (Comp.  1  John  ii.  18; 
2  Tim.  iii.  1,  2,  6 ;  Heb.  i.  2 ;  1  Pet.  i.  20.) 

(18)  How  that  they  told  you.— Or,  perhaps,  used 
to  tell  you :  but  we  cannot  infer  from  this  that  oral 
teaching  exclusively  is  meant.  This,  again,  leaves  the 
question  of  the  writer's  position  open.  Had  St.  Jude 
written  "  how  that  they  told  us,"  it  would  have  been 
decisive  against  his  being  an  Apostle. 

There  should  be  mockers.— Better,  that  there 
shall  be  scoffers.  The  quotation  is  direct,  and  is  intro- 
duced formally  by  a  word  which  in  Greek  commonly 
precedes  a  direct  quotation.  This,  however,  scarcely 
amounts  to  proof  that  the  quotation  is  from  a  written 
document.  The  word  for  "  mockers  "  here  is  the  same 
as  that  translated  "scoffers"  in  2  Pet.  iii.  3.  The 
translation  should  be  the  same  in  both  passages. 

In  the  last  time. — These  words  had  better  come 
first :  that  in  the  last  time  there  shall  be  scoffers. 

Who  should  walk  after  their  own  ungodly 
lusts. — Better,  walking  according  to  their  own  lusts  of 
impieties.  The  force  of  the  genitive  may  be  merely 
adjectival,  as  the  Authorised  version  renders  it  t  but  as 
it  may  indicate  the  things  lusted  for,  it  is  better  to 
keep  a  literal  rendering  of  it. 

(!9)  Description  corresponding  to  Korah. 

(19)  These  be  they.— Better,  Tliese  are  tliey—ior 
the  sake  of  making  the  openings  of  verses  12,  16,  and 
19  exactly  alike,  as  they  are  in  the  Greek. 

Who  separate  themselves.— "Themselves "must 
be  omitted,  the  evidence  against  it  being  overwhelming. 
"Who^  separate : "  who  are  creating  a  schism,  like  Koran 
and  his  company;  claiming  to  be  the  chief  and  most 
enlightened  members  in  the  community  to  which  they 
still  profess  to  belong,  though  they  tnrn  upside  down 
its  fundamental  principles.  The  context  rather  leads 
us  to  suppose  that  these  libertines  claimed  to  be  the 
only  "spiritual"  Christians,  inasmuch  as  they  said 
that  to  their  exalted  spiritual  natures  the  things  of 
sense  were  purely  indifferent,  and  might  be  indulged  in 
without  loss  or  risk ;  while  they  taunted  other  Chris- 
tians, who  regulated  their  conduct  carefully  with  regard 
to  such  things,  with  being  psychic  or  "  sensuous." 
Note  the  three-fold  division  of  the  verse. 


Sensual. — The  Greek  word  is  psychic,  and  has 
no  English  equivalent ;  "  sensuous  "  would  perhaps  be 
best.  The  LXX.  do  not  use  it,  but  it  occurs  six  times 
in  the  New  Testament.  Four  times  (1  Cor.  ii.  14; 
xv.  44,  46)  it  is  translated  "  natural "  (see  Note  on 
1  Cor.  ii.  14) ;  once  (Jas.  iii.  15),  "  sensual,"  with 
"  natural "  in  the  margin  ;  and  here  simply  "  sensual." 
In  1  Cor.  xv.  44,  46,  the  moral  meaning  is  in  the  back- 
ground ;  in  the  other  three  passages  the  moral  meaning 
is  prominent  and  is  distinctly  bad.  Psychic  is  the 
middle  term  of  a  triplet  of  terms,  "  carnal,  psychic, 
spiritual."  "  Carnal "  and  "  spiritual "  speak  for  them- 
selves— the  one  bad,  the  other  good.  Psychic,  which 
comes  between,  is  much  closer  to  "  carnal,"  and  with 
it  is  opposed  to  "  spiritual."  This  is  more  clearly  seen 
in  the  Latin  equivalents — carnalis,  animalis,  spiritalis. 
The  carnal  man  is  ruled  by  his  passions,  and  rises  little 
above  the  level  of  the  brutes.  The  psychic  man  is 
ruled  by  human  reasoning,  and  human  affections,  and 
does  not  rise  above  the  world  of  sense.  The  spiritual 
man  is  ruled  by  his  spirit — the  noblest  part  of  his 
nature — and  this  is  ruled  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  He 
rises  to  and  lives  among  those  things  which  can  only  be 
"spiritually  discerned."  Our  Christian  psychology  is 
seriously  affected  by  the  absence  of  any  English  word 
for  psychic — the  part  of  man's  nature  which  it  repre- 
sents is  often  lost  sight  of. 

Having  not  the  Spirit. — Or,  perhaps,  because 
they  have  no  spirit.  The  Holy  Spirit  may  be  meant, 
although  the  Greek  word  has  no  article ;  but  more 
probably  spiritual  power  and  insight  is  what  is  meant. 
Tliese  men  had  allowed  the  spiritual  part  of  their 
nature,  of  which  they  talked  so  much,  to  become  so 
buried  in  the  mire  of  sensual  indulgence  and  human 
self-sufficiency,  that  it  was  utterly  inoperative  and 
practically  non-existent.  The  form  of  negative  used 
in  the  Greek  seems  to  imply  that  their  "  baring  no 
spirit"  is  the  reason  why  they  are  justly  called 
"  sensuous." 

Each  of  these  three  descriptions  (verses  12 — 15, 16 — 
18,  and  19)  is  shorter  than  the  preceding  one.  The 
writer  hurries  through  an  unpalatable  subject  to  the 
more  pleasing  duty  of  exhorting  those  faithful  Chris- 
tians for  whose  sake  he  is  writing. 

(20, 21)  Exhortation  to  strengthen  themselves  in  the 
faith  by  prayer,  godliness,  and  hope. 

(20)  But  ye,  beloved. — Exactly  as  in  verse  17: 
"ye"  in  emphatic  contrast  to  these  sensuous  and  un- 
spiritual  men. 

Building  up  yourselves.  —  Making  yourselves 
firm  on  the  sure  foundation  of  faith,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  those  "  who  separate,"  and  fancy  themselves 
firm  in  their  impious  conceits.  The  notion  is  not  so 
much  that  of  increasing  and  completing  an  edifice  as  of 
strengthening  its  foundations.  Faith  and  its  object 
are  here  almost  identified.  To  have  faith  as  one^s 
foundation  is  the  same  as  having  Christ  as  one's 
foundation.  "  Your  faith,"  that  which  has  been  "once 
for  all  delivered  "  to  you  (verse  4).  "  Most  holy  faith," 
as  opposed  to  the  most  unholy  quicksands  of  the 
doctrines  condemned  in  this  Epistle. 
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Ho  to  they  are 

in  the  Holy  Ghost,  <21)  keep  yourselves  in 
the  love  of  God,  looking  for  the  mercy 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  unto  eternal 
life.  (22)  And  of  some  have  compassion, 
making  a  difference:  (^and  others  save 
with  fear,  pulling  them  out  of  the  fire ; 
hating   even  the   garment   spotted  by 
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to  irf at  Simiers. 

the  flesh.  <**)  Now  unto  him  that  is  able 
to  keep  you  from  falling,  Verses  24,  25. 
and  to  present  you  faultless  Doxology. 
before  the  presence  of  his  glory  with  ex- 
ceeding joy,  (25)  to  the  only  wise  God  our 
Saviour,  be  glory  and  majesty,  dominion 
and  power,  both  now  and  ever.    Amen. 


Praying  in  the  Holy  Ghost.— Only  in  this  way 
can  Christians  make  firm  their  foundation.  The  Greek 
admits  of  "  in  the  Holy  Ghost "  being  taken  with  the 
previous  clause;  but  our  version  is  better.  The  ex- 
pression "praying  in  the  Holy  Ghost"  is  not  found 
elsewhere.  It  means  that  we  pray  in  His  strength  and 
wisdom  :  He  moves  our  hearts  and  directs  our  petitions. 
(See  Notes  on  Rom.  viii.  26.) 

(2i)  Keep  yourselves  in  the  love  of  God  — 
Not  our  love  of  God,  but  His  love  of  us.  Consequently 
it  is  not  the  case  that  the  three  great  Christian  virtues 
— Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity — are  inculcated  here, 
although  at  first  sight  we  are  tempted  to  think  so. 
God's  love  is  the  region  in  which  those  who  are  built 
up  on  faith,  and  supported  by  prayer,  may  continually 
dwell. 

The  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.— The 
mercy  which  He  will  show  as  Judge  at  the  Last  Day. 
By  prayer  in  the  Spirit  we  are  kept  in  the  love  of  the 
Father  for  the  mercy  of  the  Son. 

Unto  eternal  life. — These  words  may  be  taken 
either  with  "  keep  yourselves,"  or  with  "  looking,"  or 
with  "  mercy  " :  best  with  "  keep  yourselves." 

(22,  23)  Exhortation  to  treat  these  libertines  with  dis- 
crimination, making  three  classes. 

(22)  And  of  some  have  compassion,  making 
a  difference. — The  evidence  is  very  strong  in  favour 
of  a  widely  different  reading  :  And  some  indeed  convict 
(verse  15)  when  they  are  in  doubt  (Matt.  xxi.  21; 
Acts  x.  20;  xi.  12;  Rom.  iv.  20;  xiv.  23;  Jas.i.  6);  or, 
when  they  contend  with  you  (verse  9 ;  Acts  xi.  2) ;  or, 
when  they  separate  from  you.  The  first  seems  best, 
though  the  second  also  makes  excellent  sense,  and  has 
verse  9  in  its  favour.  This,  then,  is  the  first  and  least 
hopeless  class — those  who  are  still  in  doubt,  though 
inclined  the  wrong  way.  They  may  still  be  remon- 
strated with,  convicted  of  error,  and  reclaimed  (Matt. 
xviii.  15;  Titus  i.  13;  Jas.  v.  20).  Some  would  make 
this  first  class  the  worst  and  most  hopeless — those 
who  are  to  be  argued  down  in  disputation,  but  without 
much  chance  of  success.  Such  interpreters  make 
the  third  class  the  best :  those  who  can  probably  be 
saved  by  gentle  means.  The  Greek  here  is  so  am- 
biguous that  we  cannot  be  certain  of  the  meaning. 
But  the  addition  of  "in  fear"  and  "hating  even  the 
garment  spotted  by  the  flesh"  to  the  directions  re- 
specting the  third  class,  seems  to  indicate  that  that 
class  is  the  worst. 

(23)  And  others  save  with  fear.— "With  fear" 
must  certainly  be  omitted,  as  no  part  of  the  true  text. 
"  Save  "  should  perhaps  be  try  to  save.  It  is  the  present 
imperative,  not  the  aorist. 

Pulling  them  out  of  the  fire. — Better,  snatching 
them  out  of  the  fire.  We  have  here  another  reminiscence 
of  Zech.  iii.  1 — 3:  we  had  one  in  verse  9.  (Comp.  Amos 
iv.  11.)  The  fire  of  the  judgment  to  come  is  probably 
not  meant ;  rather  the  imminent  danger  (as  of  one  who 
is  asleep  in  a  burning  house)  in  which  the  fire  of  their 


sins  keeps  them.    This  is  the  second  class  :  those  who 
can  still  be  rescued,  but  by  strong  measures. 

After  the  words  "  out  of  the  fire "  we  must  insert 
another  clause  omitted  from  the  inferior  Greek  texts 
used  by  our  translators :  "  and  on  others  have  com- 
passion in  fear."  Wiclif  and  the  Rhemish  version, 
following  the  Vulgate,  have  this  clause.  This  is  the 
third  and  worst  class :  those  on  whom  profound  pity 
is  all  that  we  dare  bestow,  and  that  in  fear  and 
trembling,  lest  by  contact  with  them  we  may  be  brought 
within  the  influence  of  the  deadly  contamination  that 
clings  to  all  their  surroundings.  Abhorrence  must  be 
shown  to  the  very  externals  of  pollution.  (Comp.  1  Cor. 
v.  11 ;  1  Tim.  v.  22;  Titus  iii.  10,  11;  1  John  v.  16; 
2  John,  verses  10,  11.) 

(24,  25)  Concluding  Doxology. 

<&)  Now  unto  him  that  is  able.— Comp.  the 
conclusion  Rom.  xvi.  25.  It  would  be  rash  to  infer 
from  the  similarity  that  St.  Jude  must  have  known  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans ;  although  there  is  nothing  in- 
credible in  the  supposition  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
it.  The  Epistle  had  been  in  circulation  probably  for 
some  ten  years  before  St.  Jude  wrote.  Doxologies  no 
doubt  became  elastic  formulas  almost  from  the  first. 

To  keep  you  from  falling. — Better,  to  keep  yon, 
unfallen.  From  his  own  warnings,  denunciations,  and 
exhortations,  which  have  been  severe  and  sombre 
throughout,  St.  Jude  turns  in  joyous,  exulting  con- 
fidence to  Him  who  alone  can  make  them  effectual. 
"  Keep  you,"  or,  guard  you :  not  the  more  general 
word  translated  "  preserved  "  in  verse  1,  but  another 
more  in  harmony  with  the  present  context,  as  indicating 
protection  against  the  great  perils  just  pointed  out.  A 
reading  of  much  authority  has  "  them  "  for  "  you  " — 
to  keep  them  unfallen.  If  it  be  correct,  it  may  be 
explained  as  being  in  thought,  though  not  in  form, 
addressed  to  God,  so  that  those  to  whom  he  is  writing, 
are  spoken  of  in  the  third  person. 

Before  the  presence  of  his  glory.— The  glory 
that  shall  be  revealed  at  the  day  of  judgment.  The 
meaning  is,  "  Who  can  bring  it  to  pass  that  you  stand 
blameless  before  the  judgment-seat "  (Col.  i.  22;  1  Thess. 
iii.  13). 

(25)  To  the  only  wise  God  our  Saviour.— The 
coupling  of  "  Saviour  "  with  "  God  "  is  common  in  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  (1  Tim.  i.  1 ;  ii.  3 ;  Titus  i.  3 ;  ii.  10 ; 
iii.  4).  "  Wise "  must  be  omitted  as  wanting  in 
authority.  (See  Note  on  Rom.  xvl  27.)  Doxologies 
became  well-known  forms  with  many  variation* : 
changes  to  something  more  familiar  to  the  copyist 
might  easily  be  made  in  transcribing. 

After  "  Saviour  "  must  be  inserted,  on  the  highest 
MS.  authority,  "through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 
Wiclif  and  the  Rhemish  have  the  missing  clause. 

Glory  and  majesty,  dominion  and  power.— 
Omit  the  first  "  and."  "  Glory  "  and  "  dominion  '  are 
frequent  in  the  New  Testament  doxologies :  the  Greek 
words  represented  by  "  maiesty  "  and  "  power  "  occur 
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here  only.  After  "  power  "  we  must  supply,  on  over- 
whelming authority,  "  before  all  time."  Consequently 
"is"  may  be  substituted  for  "be"  before  "glory;" 
but  no  verb  is  needed. 

Both  now  and  ever. — Better,  and  now  and  to 
all  the  ages ;  so  that  the  whole  will  run  thus  :  To 
the  only  God  our  Saviour,  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord,  glory,  majesty,  dominion,  and  power, 
before  all  time,  and  now,  and  to  all  the  ages. 
Thus  we  have  a  most  comprehensive  phrase  for 
eternity  —  before   time,  time,   after  time  —  and  thus 


the  three-fold  arrangement  runs  through  to  the  very 
end. 

Amen. — Common  ending  of  a  doxology.  (Rom. 
i.  25;  1  Pet.  iv.  11 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  18.)  These  ivngodly 
men  may  "  despise  dominion,  and  speak  evil  of  dignities," 
may  utter  "  great  swelling  words  "  about  their  own 
knowledge  and  liberty,  and  scoff  at  those  who  walk  not 
with  them ;  but  still,  ages  before  they  were  born,  and 
ages  after  they  have  ceased  to  be,  glory,  majesty,  domi- 
nion, and  power  belong  to  Him  who  saves  us,  and  would 
save  even  them,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 


EXCURSUS   ON   NOTES   TO    JUDE. 


ON    THE    BOOK    OF    ENOCH. 


The  precise  place  in  history  to  which  this  intensely 
interesting  relic  belongs  is  a  riddle  of  which  the  answer 
is  as  yet  only  very  partially  known.  But  the  results  of 
investigations  during  the  nineteenth  century  have  shown 
that  the  attention  paid  to  the  Booh  of  Enoch  in  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  centuries  was  fully  justified. 
It  is  strange  that  such  a  book  should  have  been  allowed 
to  pass  out  of  sight.  The  canonical  Book  of  Revela- 
tion inspired  Christians,  just  as  the  Book  of  Daniel 
inspired  Jews,  with  a  love  of  revelations,  visions,  and 
prophecies,  which  was  at  times  insatiable,  and  which 
has  produced  a  mass  of  literature  of  which  we  could 
spare  a  great  deal  in  exchange  for  something  more  solid. 
Men  were  so  busy  divining  the  future  that  they  forgot  to 
record  the  present  and  the  past. 

And  yet  a  book  so  eminently  in  harmony  with  this 
taste  was  suffered  to  perish.  This  is  all  the  more 
strange  because  judgment,  hell,  and  heaven  are  among 
the  main  subjects  of  the  book,  and  the  end  of  the  world 
was  precisely  the  favourito  subject  of  speculation 
among  Christians  from  the  fourth  to  the  tenth  century. 
Moreover,  there  was  the  passage  in  Jude,  to  say  nothing 
of  notices  in  the  Fathers,  to  keep  the  book  from  being 
forgotten.  Perhaps  the  reason  was  that  just  the  two 
data  by  which  men  expected  to  determine  the  approach 
of  the  end  of  the  worid — the  downfall  of  Rome  and 
the  coming  of  Antichrist — are  not  hinted  at  in  the  Book 
of  Enoch.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact  remains  that 
from  the  fourth  to  the  eighteenth  century  the  book  was 
entirely  lost  in  Western  Europe.  Some  fragments  pre- 
served in  Greek  in  the  Chronographia  of  Georgius 
Syncellus  (circ.  a.d.  800)  show  that  the  book  was  known 
iu  Eastern  Christendom  much  later  than  in  the  West ; 
bat  after  that  we  lose  all  trace  of  it.  Early  in  the 
seventeenth  century  it  was  rumoured  that  an  Ethiopic 
version  of  it  existed  in  Abyssinia.  These  rumours 
tailed  in  disappointment.  But  in  1773  James  Bruce 
brought  back  from  Abyssinia  three  MSS.  of  the  Ethio- 

Eic  version.  Silvestre  de  Sacy  published  a  Latin  trans- 
Aion  of  some  of  the  early  chapters  in  1800 ;  and 
in  1*21  Archbishop  Lawrence  published  an  English 
translation  of  tin-  whole,  followed  by  the  Ethiopic 
1838.  Since  then  the  study  of  the  book 
has  been  almost  confined  to  Germany,  where  Hof- 
rm,  Gfrorer.  Liitzelberger,  Liicke,  Dillmann,  Ewald, 
Kbstliii,  Hilgenfeld,  Weisse,  Yolkmar,  and  Philippi, 
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have  all  contributed  to  the  subject ;  Dillmann  far  the 
most.  The  results  are  anything  but  harmonious ;  but 
something  has  been  ascertained  on  which  reliance  can 
be  placed. 

The  Ethiopic  is  a  translation  from  the  Greek,  and  the 
Greek  (of  which  only  the  portion  preserved  by  Georgius 
Syncellus  is  known)  is  probably  a  translation  from  the 
Aramaic.  A  Hebrew  Book  of  Enoch  was  in  existence 
as  late  as  the  thirteenth  century,  but  we  have  no  cer- 
tainty that  it  was  identical  with  the  existing  work.  A 
more  secure  ground  for  believing  in  an  Aramaic  original 
is  the  fact  that  many  of  the  proper  names  come  from 
Aramaic  roots.  The  Ethiopic  version  is  both  redundant 
and  defective :  redundant  in  containing  repetitions  which 
can  scarcely  be  intentional ;  defective  inasmuch  as  not 
even  all  that  Georgius  Syncellus  has  preserved  is  con- 
tained in  it.  The  repetitions  may  possibly  be  the  result 
of  unintelligent  copying,  different  recensions  being 
clumsily  strung  together. 

All  are  agreed  that  the  book  is  not  all  by  one  hand. 
In  the  main  it  probably  is  so ;  but  the  author  seems  to 
have  incorporated  portions  of  other  works ;  and  it  is 
suspected  that  the  volume,  as  thus  formed,  has  since 
been  interpolated.  To  distinguish  the  earlier  frag- 
ments and  the  later  additions  from  the  main  body  of 
the  work,  and  to  assign  dates  to  each,  is  the  great 
problem  that  still  remains  to  be  worked  out.  very 
wide  differences  of  opinion  exist  on  the  subject,  but 
there  is  considerable  agreement  in  assigning  the 
main  body  of  the  book  to  B.C.  150 — 110.  Liicke  at 
first  believed  that  the  book  was  composed  after  the 
Christian  era;  but  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Ein- 
leiiung  in  die  Offenbarung  Johannis  (Bonn,  1852)  he 
abandoned  this  view,  and  placed  the  first  and  last  parts 
in  the  Maccabsean  period,  and  assigned  the  central 
part — i.e.,  the  parables — to  about  B.C.  40.  Hofmann. 
Weisse,  and  Philippi  have  since  taken  up  the  theory  of 
a  post-Christian  origin,  but  it  has  not  met  with  much 
favour.  Volkmar  seems  to  stand  alone  in  maintaining 
that  the  book  was  the  work  of  disciples  of  the  grew 
Rabbi  Akiba,  and  was  written  to  incite  people  to 
join  the  standard  of  the  impostor,  Bar-Cochba,  in  his 
revolt  against  Hadrian,  a.d.  132.  Information  on  the 
subject  for  English  readers  is  best  derived  from  Law- 
rence's translation  and  preliminary  dissertation,  the 
article  by  Westcott  in  the  Dictionary  of  the  Bible :  and 
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that  by  Lipsius  in  the  Dictionary  of  Christian  Bio- 
graphy, from  which  sources  much  of  the  above  is 
taken.  See  also  Westcott's  Introduction  to  the  Gospels, 
p.  93. 

The  essentially  Jewish  character  of  the  whole  book  is 
manifest,  although  it  may  contain  Christian  interpola- 
tions. There  is  no  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  nothing 
distinctly  Christian.  Of  the  Incarnation,  the  namo 
Jesus,  the  life  on  earth,  the  Crucifixion,  the  Resurrection, 
the  Ascension,  of  Baptism,  and  the  Eucharist,  there  is 
not  a  trace.  The  Messiah  is  the  Son  of  Man  (passim), 
the  Son  of  woman  (lxi.  9),  the  Elect  (passim),  whom 
the  Lord  of  spirits  seats  on  the  throne  of  His  glory  to 
judge  "  in  the  word  of  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  spirits" 
(lx.  10,  11 ;  lxviii.  39) ;  but  he  is  not  the  Word,  he  is 
not  God. 

These  facts  suffice  to  show  that  the  book  as  a  whole 
is  Jewish  and  not  Christian.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
absence  of  antagonism  to  Christianity  seems  to  show 
that  the  book  was  not  written  after  the  Christian  era. 
Volkmar's  theory,  that  it  was  written  in  the  interests 
of  the  false  Messiah,  Bar-Cochba,  is  rendered  at  once 
improbable  by  the  fact  that  constant  reference  to  the 
Book  of  Enoch  is  made  in  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs.  This  work  was  known  to  Origen,  and 
perhaps  to  Tertullian,  and  therefore  cannot  be  later 
than  a.d.  150 — 200.  But  it  was  probably  written 
before  a.d.  135,  i.e.,  before  that  obliteration  of  the  very 
walls  and  name  of  Jerusalem  which  was  the  im- 
mediate result  of  Bar-Cochba's  revolt.  The  author,  a 
Jewish  Christian,  attacks  the  idea  that  Jewish  ceremonial 
is  still  binding ;  and  is  perpetually  reminding  the 
Jews  that  the  Messiah  is  not  only  a  King  but  a  Priest, 
and  a  Priest  to  whom  the  Aaronic  priesthood  must 
resign.  This  idea  does  not  at  all  suit  the  half  century 
following  Hadrian's  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  for  that 
event  put  an  end  to  the  danger  of  Jewish  ceremonial 
overgrowing  Christianity.  Whereas  before  that  event 
the  danger  of  a  relapse  into  Judaism  was,  for  the 
church  in  Palestine,  a  very  real  one.  The  Testaments 
of  the  Tivelve  Patriarchs  may  be  placed  a.d.  100 — 135  ; 
and  consequently  the  Booh  of  Enoch  must  be  placed 
earlier  still.  (Comp.  Dorner's  Person  of  Christ,  i.,  pp. 
152,  417,  420.) 

It  is  well  worth  while  to  read  the  whole  of  Law- 
rence's translation.  Those  who  do  so  cannot  fail  to  be 
often  struck  with  the  dignity  and  beauty  even  of  this 
translation  of  a  translation.  Not  unfrequently  they 
will  come  upon  something  which  reminds  them  of 
2  Peter  or  Jude.  The  resemblance  is  often  of  the 
faintest — a  couple  of  words  in  altogether  different  con- 
text, or  a  similar  thought  very  differently  expressed. 
It  would  be  strange  if  all  these  resemblances  were 
purely  accidental;  and  an  opportunity  of  forming  an 
opinion  on  this  question  is  given  in  the  following  pages, 
where  specimens  of  these  resemblances  are  tabulated. 

The  impression  which  this  fact  conveys  is  that  the 
writers  of  these  Epistles,  or  at  least  one  of  them,  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  Booh  of  Enoch,  and  that  it 


suggested  sometimes  a  thought,  sometimes  n  phrase  to 
him.  It  is  ]>ossible,  however,  that  all  time  , 
may  have  derived  material  from  a  mOMM  source. 
These  questman  can  scareely  lx-  settled  finally  until  a 
Greek  copy  of  the  book  comes  to  light,  an  event  bl  no 
means  to  bo  despaired  of  in  an  age  in  whi< 
literary  treasures  liavo  been  recovered. 

The  book  is  evidently  the  w.n  1.  of  a  man  of  the  im»t 
earnest  couvictions:  one  who  believe..  \n  i'„H\  ^d  ff^n 
Him,  and  is  appalled  at  the  practical  infidelit  v  ami  utter 
godlessness  which  he  finds  around  him.  There  an-  two 
things  on  which  he  is  never  tired  of  i  :    t  hat 

God's  rule  extends  everywhere,  over  men  ami  aug 
less  than  over  winds  and  stars  ;     2    that  this  rU 
moral  one,  for  He  bounteously  rewards  righteousness 
and  fearfully  punishes  sin.     Nothing,  therefore.  eOttU 
well  be  more  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  and  purpose  of 
St.  Jude ;  and  it  ought  not  to  surprise  us  that  he  makes 
use  of  such  a  work.     Whether  or  no  he  was  aware  of 
the  apocryphal  nature  of  the  book,  we  have  no  means 
of  determining.     Neither  alternative  need  start  1. 
that  he  should  have  been  mistaken  on  such  a  point,  or 
should  knowingly  have  quoted  an  uncanniuYal  lx>ok. 
St.  Paul  was  not  afraid  io  quote  heathen  poets. 

It  may  reassure  us  in  any  case  to  remember  that,  in 
spite  of  the  quotation  in  St.  Jude.  the  mind  of  Christ's 
Church  has  never  wavered  as  to  the  true  nature  of  tin- 
Book  of  Enoch.  It  is  one  of  the  many  eccentricities  of 
Tertullian  that  he  upholds  its  authority ;  but  he  is  alone 
in  doing  so.  His  argument  is  so  curious  as  to  be  worth 
summarising : — "  I  am  quite  aware  that  some  rejeet  t  lie 
book,  and  that  it  is  not  in  the  Jewish  canon.  1  MMM 
people  think  that  it  could  never  have  survived  the  delude. 
But  might  not  Noah  have  heard  and  remembered  it  all  V 
or  have  been  inspired  to  repeat  it,  just  as  Ezra  is  !*•- 
Heved  to  have  restored  the  Jewish  literature  lost  in  tin 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  ?  Nothing  must  be  rejected 
which  really  concerns  us ;  and  we  read  that  every  scrip- 
ture suitable  for  edification  is  divinely  inspired.  The 
Jews  reject  it,  as  they  reject  other  things,  because  it 
tells  of  Christ"  (Be  Cultu  Fern.,  I.  iii.  . 

It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  Justin  Martyr  knew 
it  or  not.  In  Apol.  II.,  v.,  he  gives  in  few  words  an 
account  of  the  fall  of  the  angels,  and  the  consequeme* 
of  it,  very  similar  to  that  in  the  Booh  of  Enoch,  vi. — xvi. 
Justin  and  the  author  of  the  book  may  have  gut  this 
from  a  common  source ;  but,  in  any  case,  Justin's  ac- 
cepting the  account  is  no  proof  that  he  accepted  the 
book  as  of  any  authority.  Origen  and  Anglian 
tinctly  mark  it  as  apocryphal,  and  it  is  imlud.-d  in  no 
list  of  the  Scriptures,  whether  Jewish  or  Christian. 

The  question  still  remains — does  St.  Jude  quote  this 
book  ?  More  than  one  critic  answers  in  the  negative, 
maintaining  that  he  merely  quotes  a  traditional  saving 
of  Enoch,  which  the  author  of  the  Booh  of  Enoch  in- 
serted. Of  course  this  is  possible ;  but,  as  the  book  was 
in  existence  when  St.  Jude  wrote,  was  proliably  well 
known,  and  contains  the  passage  quoted,  the  more 
reasonable  view  is  that  St.  Jude  quotes  from  the  boot 
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JUDE. 


TABULATED   SPECIMENS   OF   PARALLELS  BETWEEN  THE  BOOK    OF   ENOCH  AND  THE    SECOND 
EPISTLE  OF  ST.  PETER  AND  THE  EPISTLE  OF  3T.   JUDE. 


Enoch. 

ii.  Behold,  He  comes  with  ten 
thousands  of  His  saints,  to  execute 
judgment  upon  them,  and  destroy 
the  wicked  and  reprove  all  the  carnal, 
for  every  thing  which  the  sinful  and 
ungodly  have  done  and  committed 
against  Him. 


i.  8.  The  splendour  of  the  God- 
head shall  illuminate  them. 

v.  The  earth  is  scorched  up  ivith 
fervid  heat. 

vi.  4,  5.  You  calumniate  [Hi's] 
greatness ;  and  malignant  are  the 
words  in  your  polluted  mouths 
against  His  majesty.  Te  withered 
in  heart,  no  peace  shall  be  unto  you. 

vii.  1,  2.  It  happened,  after  the 
sons  of  men  had  multiplied  in  those 
days,  that  daughters  were  horn  to 
them,  elegant  and  beautiful.  And 
when  the  angels,  the  sons  of  heaven, 
beheld  them,  they  became  enamoured 
of  them,  saying  to  each  other;  Come, 
let  us  select  for  ourselves  wives 
from  the  progeny  of  men,  and  let 
us  beget  children. 

x.  26.  Then  shall  the  children  of 
the  earth  be  righteous.  (Conip.  1. 5  : 
The  earth  shall  rejoice ;  the  righteous 
shall  inhabit  it,  and  the  elect  pos- 
sess it.) 

xiv.  9.  Clouds  and  a  mist  invited 
me ;  agitated  stars  .  .  .  pressed  me 
forwards. 

xv.  7.  Therefore  I  made  not 
wives  for  you  [angels] ,  because,  being 
spiritual,  your  dwelling  is  in  heaven. 

xviii.  16.  Therefore  was  He 
"ff ended  with  them  [the  angels], 
:»nd  bound  them,  until  the  period  of 
the  consummation  of  their  crimes  in 
t  he  secret  year.  (Comp.  xxi.  2,  3 : 
I  beheld  ...  a  desolate  spot,  pre- 
pared, and  terrific.  There  too  I 
beheld  seven  stars  of  heaven  [angels] 
bound  in  it  together.  .  .  .  These 
are  those  of  the  stars  which  have 
transgressed  the  commandment  of 
SMS*  high  God;  and  are  here 
bond,  until  the  infinite  number  of 
th*  days  of  their  crimes  be  eom- 
I'l't.-d.    Comp.  lxxxvii.  2,  3.) 

si.  8.  The  merciful,  the  patient, 
the  holy  Michael. 


2  Peter. 


i.  17.     The  excellent  glory. 

iii.  10.  The  elements  shall  be 
dissolved  with  fervent  heat,  the  earth 
also. 

ii.  10.  They  are  not  afraid  to 
speak  evil  of  dignities. 


ii  4.     For  if  God  spared  not  the 
angels  that  sinned. 


iii.  13.  "We  look  for  new  heavens 
and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth 
righteousness. 


ii.  17.    Mists  that  are  driven  with 
the  storm-wind. 


ii.  4.  If  God  spared  not  the 
angels  that  sinned,  but  cast  them 
down  to  hell,  and  delivered  them 
into  cliains  of  darkness,  to  be  re- 
served unto  judgment. 


Jude. 

14,  15.  Behold,  the  Lord  cometh 
with  ten  thousands  of  His  saints,  to 
execute  judgment  upon  all.  and  to 
convince  all  that  are  ungodly  among 
them  of  all  their  ungodly  deeds 
which  they  have  ungodly  committed, 
and  of  all  their  hard  speeches  which 
ungodly  sinners  have  spoken  against 
Him. 


8.  Despise  dominion,  and  speak 
evil  of  dignities. 

10.  But  these  speak  evil  of  those 
things  which  they  know  not. 

12.  Without  fruit,  twice  dead, 
plucked  up  by  the  roots. 

6.  And  the  angels  which  kept 
not  their  first  estate,  but  left  then 
own  habitation. 


12.  Clouds  they  are  without 
water. 

13.  Wandering  stars. 

6.  The  angels  which  kept  not 
their  first  estate,  but  left  their  ov:n 
habitation. 

6.  He  hath  reserved  in  everlast- 
ing chains  under  darkness  unto  the 
judgment  of  th<-  great  day. 


9.  Michael  .  .  .  durst  not  bring 
against  him  a  railing  accusation,  but 
said,  The  Lord  rebuke  thee. 
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juhb. 


Enoch. 

xli.  1.  The  sinners  who  denied 
the  Lord  of  glory. 

xlv.  2.  Sinners  who  deny  the 
name  of  the  Lord  of  spirits.  (Comp. 
xlvii.  11 ;  lxvi.  12.) 

xlv.  4,  5.  I  will  change  the  face 
of  heaven.  ...  I  will  also  change 
the  face  of  the  earth ;  will  bless  it ; 
and  cause  those  whom  I  have  elected 
to  dwell  upon  it. 

liii.  8 — 10.  All  the  waters,  which 
are  in  the  heavens  and  above  them, 
shall  be  mixed  together.  The  water 
which  is  above  heaven  shall  be  the 
agent ;  and  the  water  which  is  under 
the  earth  shall  be  the  recipient ; 
and  all  shall  be  destroyed  who  dwell 
upon  earth. 

lviii.  4.  Hitherto  has  existed  the 
day  of  mercy;  and  He  has  been 
merciful  and  long-suffering  towards 
all  ivho  dwell  on  the  earth. 


lxvi.  6.  The  valley  of  the  angels, 
who  had  been  guilty  of  seduction, 
burned  underneath  its  soil.  15.  The 
waters  will  be  changed,  and  become 
afire  which  shall  blaze  for  ever. 

lxviii.  39.  Those  who  seduced 
them  shall  be  bound  with  chains  for 
ever. 

lxxxii.  4 — 6.  I  saw  in  a  vision 
heaven  purifying  and  snatched  away. 
...  I  saw  likewise  the  earth  ab- 
sorbed by  a  great  abyss,  and  moun- 
tains suspended  over  mountains. 
Hills  were  sinking  upon  hills,  lofty 
trees  were  gliding  off  from  their 
trunks  and  were  .  .  .  sinking  into 
the  abyss. 

xcii.  17,  18.  The  former  heaven 
shall  depart  and  pass  away ;  a  new 
heaven  shall  appear.  .  .  .  After- 
wards likewise  shall  there  be  many 
weeks,  which  shall  externally  exist  in 
goodness  and  righteousness.  Neither 
«hall  sin  be  named  there  for  ever. 

xcvi.  25.  To  them  there  shall  be 
no  peace ;  but  they  shall  surely  die 
suddenly. 

xcvii.  1.  Woe  to  them  who  act 
impiously,  who  laud  and  honour  the 
word  of  falsehood. 

cii.  7.  You  have  been  satiated 
with  meat  and  drink,  with  human 
plunder  and  rapine,  with  sin,  with 
the  acquisition  of  wealth,  and  with 
the  sight  of  good  days. 

cv.  13, 14.  Behold  they  committed 
crimes ;  laid  aside  their  class,  and 
intermingled  with  women.  With 
them  also  they  transgressed;  married 
with  them,  and  begot  children.  A 
great  destruction  therefore  shall 
come  upon  the  earth;  a  deluge,  a 
great  destruction,  shall  take  place 
in  one  year. 


2  Peter. 

ii.  1.      Even  denying   the   Lord 
that  bought  them. 


Hi  13.  We  look  for  new  heavens 
and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth 
righteousness. 


Hi  5,  6.  By  the  word  of  God  tho 
heavens  were  of  old,  and  the  earth 
consisting  out  of  water  and  through 
water :  whereby  the  world  that  then 
was,  being  overflowed  with  water, 
perished. 


Hi  9.  The  Lord  is  not  slack  con- 
cerning His  promise,  as  some  men 
count  slackness;  but  is  longsuffering 
to  us-ward,  not  willing  that  any 
should  perish,  but  that  all  should 
come  to  repentance. 


ii.  4.  God  spared  not  the  angels 
that  sinned,  but  .  .  .  delivered  them 
into  chains  of  darkness. 

Hi.  10.  The  heavens  sliall  pass 
away  with  a  rushing  noise,  and  the 
elements  shall  be  dissolved  with 
fervent  heat,  the  earth  also;  and 
shall  the  works  thereof  be  found  ? 


Hi.  10.  The  heavens  shall  pass 
away.  13.  We  look  for  new  heavens 
and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth 
righteou,snes8. 


H.  1.    Shall  bring  upon  themselves 
swift  destruction. 


ii  13.  As  they  that  count  it 
pleasure  to  riot  in  the  day-time. 
Spots  they  are  and  blemishes,  sport- 
ing themselves  with  their  own  de- 
ceivings  while  they  feast  with  you. 

H.  4, 5.  God  spared  not  the  angels 
that  sinned,  but  cast  them  down  to 
hell,  and  delivered  them  into  chains 
of  darkness,  to  be  reserved  unto 
judgment;  and  spared  not  the  old 
world  .  .  .  bringing  in  the  flood 
upon  the  world  of  the  ungodly. 
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our  Lord 


Judb. 

the  only  Lord,  and 

Christ. 


7.  Sodom  and  Gomorrha  .  .  . 
giving  themselves  over  to  fornica- 
tion, and  going  after  strange  flesh, 
are  set  forth  for  an  example,  suffer- 
ing the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire. 

6.  The  angels  which  kept  not 
their  first  estate  .  .  .  He  hath  re- 
served in  everlasting  chains 


11.  Woo  unto  them!  for  they 
have  gone  in  the  way  of  Cain,  ana 
ran  greedily  after  the  error  of  Ba- 
laam for  reward. 

UL  These  are  spot*  in  roar 
feasts  of  charity,  when  they  fcaat 
with  you,  feeding  themselves  with- 
out fear.  16.  Having  men's  persons 
in  admiration  because  of  advantage. 

6.  The  angels  which  kept  not 
their  first  estate,  but  left  their  own 
habitation,  He  hath  reserved  in 
everlasting  chains. 


THE     REVELATION 

OP 

ST.    JOHN    THE   DIVINE. 
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INTRODUCTION 

TO 

THE    REVELATION 

OF 

ST.    JOHN    THE    DIVINE. 


I.  The  Author. 
II.  The  Date  and  Time  of  Writing. 
III.  Schools  and  Principles  of  Interpretation. 

L  The  Author.—  The  general  opinion  of  the  Church 
z2  Christ  has  accepted  the  Apocalypse  as  the  work  of 
John  the  Apostle,  but  this  general  opinion  has  been  called 
in  question.  Our  space  can  only  allow  us  to  lay  before 
our  readers  a  brief  resume  of  the  reasons  which  have 
been  urged  on  either  side.  For  convenience  it  will  be 
as  well  to  ask  the  following  questions : — 

(1)  Was  the  Writer's  name  John  ? — At  first  sight  it 
would  seem  that  there  could  be  but  one  answer  to  this 
question.  The  book  announces  itself  as  written  by  a 
person  whose  name  was  John.  Four  times  over  does 
the  name  occur  (Rev.  i.  1,  4,  9 ;  xxii.  8). 

Is  there  any  reason  for  questioning  the  witness  thus 
given  by  the  book  itself  ?  It  has  been  asserted  that  the 
writer  does  not  claim  to  be  John,  but  only  "  gives  a 
report  of  a  revelation  which  John  had  received " 
(Scholten).  It  is  perfectly  true  that  a  writer  might 
thus  dramatically  represent  the  Apostle  John  as  the 
seer  of  the  revelation ;  but  such  possibility  is  no  proof 
that  it  was  so,  and  certainly  cannot  be  entertained  in 
the  total  absence  of  all  proof.  The  reiteration  of  the 
name  four  times  is  out  of  harmony  with  this  conjecture  ; 
and  the  theory  would  not,  as  Gebhardt  has  remarked, 
be  applied  to  any  other  book  of  the  New  Testament. 
Would  any  serious  reply  be  "  thought  necessary  should 
it  occur  to  some  one  to  reject  the  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  because  from  such  passages  as  1  Cor.  i.  13, 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  author  identifies  himself  with 
Paul,  but  gives  (1  Cor.  i.  1,  2),  after  the  manner  of  an 
introduction,  a  report  of  an  Epistle  which  the  Apostle 
wrote  ?  " 

We  may  assume,  then,  that  the  writer's  name  was 
John. 

(2)  Was  the  Writer  John  the  Apostle. — It  is  round 
this  question  that  we  meet  the  most  serious  conflict. 

(a)  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  even  by  those  who 
oppose  the  apostolic  authorship  of  the  book,  that  the 
great  consensus  of  early  opinion  regarded  the  writer  as 
St.  John  the  Apostle.  "  From  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr 
to  that  of  Irenaeus  and  the  great  Fathers,  the  Apoca- 
lypse was  recognised  as  a  production  of  the  Apostle." 
Such  is  the  opinion  of  Keini  (Jesu  v.  Nazara).-  "  We 
find  the  Revelation  unhesitatingly  attributed  to  him 
(St.  John)  by  the  Fathers  from  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  downwards;  by  Justin  Martyr,  Irenaeus, 
1  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertnllian,  and  others  "  (Bleek). 
The  opinion  of  the  third  century  was  the  same.  Origen, 
whose  opposition  to  millenarianism  adds  value  to  his 
testimony,  Cyprian.  Lactantius,  and  others,  acknowledge 
the  Apocalypse  as  the  work  of  St.  John. 


IV.  OJenbral  Scope  or  the  Book. 
V.  Literature. 


Setting  aside  the  opinion  of  Marcion,  and  of  Um  un- 
important sect  of  the  Ah- 

First  Epistle  to  St.  John),  doubts  respecting  the 
apostolic  authorship  seem  to  have  commenced  with 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria;  these  doubts,  which  werv 
echoed  hesitatingly  by  Eusebius,  were  based  not  on 
historical  or  critical,  so  much  as  upon  doctrinal 
grounds :  the  dread  of  millenarianism  created  a  wish 
to  discredit  the  book  which  appeared  to  lend  such 
weight  to  the  disliked  doctrine.  It  it  needless  to 
follow  the  history  of  this  controversy ;  it  is  enough  to 
notice  that  the  first  breach  of  this  continuous  earlj 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  apostolic  authorship  grew  out 
of  doctrinal  prejudice  rather  than  candid  examination. 

(6)  In  later  years,  the  controversy  has  been  fought 
from  different  bases  of  operation.  The  conflict  re- 
specting the  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (sec 
Introduction  to  St.  John's  Gospel)  has  complicated  the 
dispute.  It  seemed  to  some  impossible  to  believe  that 
the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  Apocalypse  proceeded  from 
the  same  pen.  The  divergence  in  style  and  language 
was,  in  their  view,  too  great  to  admit  of  their  being 
written  by  the  same  man,  even  though  that  man  were 
an  Apostle.  If  the  Gospel  was  the  work  of  St.  John. 
the  Apocalypse  could  not  be.  The  generally  accepted 
opinion  that  St.  John  wrote  the  Apocalypse  was  ••- 
sailed  by  those  who,  in  their  wish  to  preserve  their 
faith  in  the  apostolic  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
were  ready  to  sacrifice  the  Book  of  Bevelation.  This 
was  substantially  the  view  adopted  by  Neander, 
Liicke,  Ewald,  Bleek,  Diisterdieck.  and  others.  la 
opposition  to  these,  others  were  ready  to  adopt  the 
other  hypothesis :  they  accepted  the  view  that  the 
two  books  could  not  have  been  the  work  of  one  and 
the  same  writer;  but  they  preferred  to  sacrifi 
Gospel :  the  Apocalypse  was  the  work  of  St.  John ;  the 
Gospel,  therefore,  could  not  ha.  Su<'h  was  the  view  of 
those  who,  like  Baur,  aimed  at  discrediting  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  or  who  wished  to  support  the  theory  of  a  de- 
signed antagonism  bet  we.  n  tin*  school  of  St.  John  and 
that  of  St.  Paul.  Neither  of  these  parties — those  who 
would  sacrifice  the  Apocalypse  to  the  Gospel,  and  those 
who  would  sacrifice  the  Gospel  to  the  Apocalypee— 
represent  the  most  recent  phase  of  the  controTcrsy. 
Another  class  of  thinkers  arose  who  f.-lt  that  the 
witness  which  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  Bevelation 
alike  gave  to  the  Person  of  Christ  was  too  strong  to  be 
allowed  the  anthority  of  an  Aj><  0*8  who  had 

formed  other  and  lower  conceptions  of  the  Jesus  of 
the  Gospels.     They  saw  no  glimpses  of  Hie  heavenly 
glory  and  majesty   in  the  synoptical   Gospels, 
found  that  the  Book  of  Revelation  was  full  of  them 
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The  Christ  of  the  Apocalypse  was  the  Word  of  God, 
the  King  of  Kings;  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels  was 
One  who  came  not  to  be  ministered  to,  bnt  to  minister. 
The  portrait  given  in  the  Gospels  of  "  the  loving  and 
amiable  Son  of  Man,"  as  the  Divine  Son  of  God  was 
patronisingly  styled,  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse; such  a  book  could  not  have  been  written  by 
one  who  personally  knew  the  gentle  and  self-sacrificing 
Prophet  of  Galilee — least  of  all,  perhaps,  by  the  be- 
loved disciple.  Such  is  the  view  of  more  recent  critics, 
and  advanced  with  varying  power  and  arguments  by 
Volkmar,  Hoekstra,  and  Scholten.  The  book  was  a 
forgery,  or  at  best  the  composition  of  some  other  John 
— not  of  John  the  Apostle.  Besides,  it  was  urged, 
the  Apostle  could  not  have  been  the  author,  for  it  is 
clear  that  the  writer  lived  in  Asia  Minor,  whereas  the 
Apostle  John  never  was  in  Asia  Minor  at  all 

Such  is,  perhaps,  the  most  recent  phase  of  the  con- 
troversy. 

(c)  We  have  not  space  to  do  more  than  touch  but 
briefly,  and  only  upon  a  few  of  the  arguments  advanced 
against  the  apostolic  authorship  of  the  book.  It  will, 
perhaps,  be  best  to  specify  three  or  four. 

(i.)  St.  John  the  Apostle,  it  is  said,  never  resided  in 
Asia  Minor;  he  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  the 
author  of  a  book  which  is  undoubtedly  the  work  of  one 
resident  there. 

It  is  proverbially  difficult  to  prove  a  negative :  it  is 
increasingly  difficult  when  only  negative  evidence  can 
be  adduced,  and  this  is  all  that  can  be  appealed  to. 
The  argument,  if  argument  it  can  be  called,  runs 
thus  :  the  residence  of  St.  John  in  Asia  Minor 
is  not  mentioned  by  those  whom  we  might  have  ex- 
pected to  mention  it :  therefore,  St.  John  did  not  reside 
there.  To  use  the  words  of  a  modern  critic  (Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold),  "  But  there  is  the  rigorous  and 
vigorous  theory  of  Prof.  Scholten,  that  John  never  was 
at  Ephesus  at  all.  If  he  had  been,  Papias  and  Hege- 
sippus  must  have  mentioned  it :  if  they  had  mentioned 
it,  Irenseus  and  Eusebius  must  have  quoted  them  to 
that  effect.  As  if  the  very  notoriety  of  John's  residence 
at  Ephesus  would  not  nave  disproved  Irenyjus  and 
Kusebius  from  advancing  formal  testimony  to  it.  and 
made  them  refer  to  it  just  in  the  way  they  do.  Here, 
again,  we  may  be  sure  that  no  one  judging  evidence  in 
a  plain  fashion  would  ever  have  arrived  at  Dr.  Schol- 
-  conclusion;  above  all,  no  one  of  Dr.  Scholten's 
great  learning  and  ability"  (Contemporary  Review,  vol. 
xxv..  p.  988). 

To  this  also  we  may  add  Gebhardt's  words : — "No  one 
i  1 1 1  he  second  century  could  believe  that  the  Apostle  John 
was  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse,  without  at  the  same 
time  believing  that  he  lived  in  Asia  Minor;  and  in 
like  manner,  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Apocalypse  as 
the  Apostle's  from  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr  down- 
wards, made  prominent  by  Keim,  is  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  residence  in  Asia  Minor,  and  inferentially 
at  Ephesus." 

['here  are,  it  is  stated,  traces  of  non-apostolic 
authorship  in  the  book. 

(a)  The  manner  in  which  the  Apostles  are  spoken  of 
(see  chaps,  xviii.  20  and  xxi.  14)  is  thought  to  be  incon- 
sistent.with  the  opinion  that  the  Apostle  wrote  it.  The 
Apostles  are  mentioned  with  a  degree  of  objectivity, 
and  are  assigned  a  prominence  which  is  unlikely  if  an 
ApoHtle  were  the  writer.  But  with  regard  to  the  last, 
it  St.  John  descrilKjs  the  foundations  of  the  heavenly 
■I'Tusalem  as  bearing  the  names  of  the  twelve  Apostles, 
M.  Paul   speaks  of  the  Church  being  built  upon  the 


foundation  of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets  (Eph.  ii.  20) 
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The  imagery  is  distinctly  apostolic ;  and  if  the  Apostles 
are  mentioned  with  "objectivity"  in  the  Apocalypse, 
are  they  not  mentioned  with  an  equal,  if  not  greater, 
degree  of  objectivity  by  St.  Matthew  ?  (Matt.  x.  2 — 4.) 

(0)  But,  it  is  argued,  there  is  no  hint  given  through- 
out the  book  that  the  writer  is  an  Apostle.  If  St. 
John  were  the  writer,  would  he  not  betray  himself 
somewhere  as  the  beloved  disciple  ?  Should  we  not 
have  some  allusion  to  his  intimacy  with  his  Master, 
or  to  some  circumstance  connected  with  the  life  and 
ministry  of  Christ  ?  In  reply,  it  is  enough  to  remark 
that  the  nature  of  the  book  would  not  lead  us  to 
expect  such  allusions.  He  writes  as  a  Prophet,  not 
as  an  Apostle.  It  would  be  as  idle  to  expect  some 
allusion  to  the  circumstances  of  Milton's  political  life 
in  the  Paradise  Lost.  "  The  Apocalypse  declares 
itself  not  to  be  the  work  of  an  Apostle  in  the  same 
sense  as  Schiller's  poetry  declares  itself  not  to  be  the 
work  of  a  professor  at  Jena  "  (Gebhardt). 

But  it  may  be  further  urged  that  there  are  not  want- 
ing certain  characteristic  allusions  which  reveal  the 
writer.  The  allusions  to  the  piercing  of  the  Saviour's 
side  (chap.  i.  7 ;  comp.  John  xix.  34),  and  to  the  washing, 
or  'cleansing  (chaps,  i.  5 ;  vii.  13,  14 ;  xxii.  14 — see  Note 
there — John  xiii.  8 — 10),  are  not  to  be  overlooked ;  and 
more  than  these  may  be  detected  by  a  careful  student. 

(7)  There  is  no  trace  of  Apostolic  authority. 

If  we  are  not  to  expect  personal  reminiscences,  we 
surely  should  expect  the  air  of  official  authority.  But 
the  answer  is,  Do  we  not  find  this  ?  The  language  is 
surely  that  of  one  who  does  not  doubt  that  his  name 
will  carry  a  guarantee  with  the  book.  (Comp.  Prof. 
Davidson's  article  in  Kitto's  Biblical  Cyclopaedia.) 

(iii.)  The  Christology  of  the  book  is  described  as  non- 
apostolic.  The  picture  which  the  Apocalypse  gives  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  not  that  of  the  Gospels.  In  the  Gospels 
we  have  the  loving  and  gentle  Son  of  Man ;  in  the  Apo- 
calypse we  have  the  Word  of  God,  whose  eyes  are  as  a 
flame  of  fire,  and  whose  mouth  a  sharp  sword,  &c.  Is 
not  the  whole  conception  of  the  kingly  Christ  thus 
portrayed  the  product  of  a  later  age  ?  "  The  picture 
of  Christ  which  here  comes  before  us  seems  to  pre- 
suppose a  conception  so  perfectly  free,  that  it  can  only 
belong  to  a  later  Christianity"  (Scholten).  "The 
apotheosis  of  Christ  is  too  strong  to  be  ascribed  to 
a  contemporary  and  disciple  of  Jesus"  (quoted  in 
Gebhardt). 

Such  objections  as  these  arise  from  a  fundamental 
misconception  of  the  character  and  work  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  Christ  of  the  Gospels  is  not  the  colourless 
creation  which  has  been  evolved  out  of  the  thought  of 
men  living  eighteen  centuries  afterwards.  The  Chris- 
tology of  the  Apocalypse  is  distinct  enough,  but  it  does 
not  differ  from  the  Christology  of  St.  Paul;  and  it  is 
in  complete  harmony  with  the  lofty  and  divine  utter- 
ances of  our  Lord  Himself  even  in  the  synoptical 
Gospels.  Time  and  space  would  fail  us  in  illustrating 
this  position  ;  it  will  suffice  to  refer  to  two  or  three 
passages,  which  might  be  multiplied:  Matt.  xxv.  :>1: 
xxvi.  13;  Luke  v.  20;  vii.  8,  9,  23,  35;  ix.  41;  x.  18 
—20. 

tiv.)  The  divergence  in  style  between  the  Revelation 
and  the  Fourth  Gospel  demands  a  few  words.  We  have 
spoken  of  those  critics,  who,  in  their  desire  to  preserve 
the  authority  of  the  Gospel,  have  been  willing  to  throw 
overboard  the  apostolic  authorship  of  the  Apocalypse 
Is  it  necessary  to  do  this  ?  It  has  been  shown  that  the 
external  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  apostolic  author- 
ship. In  the  language  of  Prof.  Davidson.  "  With  the 
limited  stock  of    early  ecclesiastical    literature    that 
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survives  the  wreck  of  time  we  should  despair  of 
proving  the  authenticity  of  any  New  Testament  l>ook 
by  the  help  of  early  witnesses  if  that  of  the  Apocalypse 
be  rejected  as  insufficiently  attested."  Is  there  any 
reason  in  the  internal  character  of  the  book  sufficient 
to  reverse  this  verdict  ?  Or,  in  other  words,  assuming 
(and  the  stormy  controversy  has  rather  increased  than 
diminished  the  right  to  the  assumption ;  see  Introduction 
to  St.  John's  Gospel)  the  apostolic  authorship  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  is  there  any  ground  for  believing  that 
the  Apocalypse  could  not  have  proceeded  from  the  same 
writer  ?  There  are  no  doubt  strongly  marked  differ- 
ences. We  have  not  space  to  touch  on  the  whole 
question.  One  or  two  points  call  for  notice.  There  are 
differences  of  language ;  there  are  "  anomalies,"  "  awk- 
ward dispositions  of  words,"  "  peculiar  constructions ;" 
"  the  Greek  is  moulded  by  the  Hebrew  tendencies  of  the 
writer."  This  is  no  doubt  largely  the  case ;  but  there 
has  been  often  a  want  of  appreciativeness  at  the  root 
of  some  criticisms  like  these  :  some  violations  of  gram- 
matical construction  have  been  set  down  to  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  the  writer,  when  it  is  clear  that  they 
were  intentional.  Notably,  the  language  of  Rev.  i.  4 
is  beyond  all  doubt  designedly  ungrammatical ;  indeed, 
as  Bishop  Lightf oot  has  pointed  out,  were  it  not  so,  the 
writer  would  not  have  possessed  sufficient  literary  power 
to  construct  a  single  sentence.  Nor  lias  sufficient 
weight  been  allowed  to  the  different  characters  of  the 
two  books,  or  the  interval  of  time  which  elapsed  between 
their  writing.  The  highly  wrought  rapture  of  the  seer, 
when  beholding  the  visions  of  the  Apocalypse  indicates 
a  mental  state  in  which  volitional  control  is  at  the 
minimum,  and  the  automatic  action  of  the  mind  is  left 
free.  At  such  a  time  the  images  and  associations  which 
have  been  originally  imbedded  in  the  memory  are  those 
which  rise  uppermost  to  clothe  the  thoughts.  Thus  the 
strong  Hebrew  colouring  is  precisely  what  we  should 
expect  from  one  who,  of  ardent  temperament,  has  spent 
the  whole  of  his  earlier  life  in  Palestine,  and  among 
those  who  were  constantly  talking  over  Messianic  hopes 
and  prophecies.  (Comp.  John  i.  38—41.)  The  force 
of  this  is  not  invalidated  by  saying  that  the  seer  did 
not  write  the  visions  as  he  saw  them,  but  recorded 
them  afterwards.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  merely  an  as- 
sumption to  affirm  this ;  in  the  next,  even  were  it  true, 
the  man  who  records  such  visions  must  recall  the  whole 
mental  condition  in  which  he  was  at  the  time  of  vision, 
and  would  preserve  in  his  record  the  characteristics 
of  such  a  state  of  mind.  Nor  can  much  stress  be 
laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  writer  was  not  young.  The 
visions  of  God  are  given  to  the  old  as  well  as  to  the 
young.  The  loftiest  revealings  were  given  to  Moses 
when  he  had  passed  fourscore  years :  and,  even  from  a 
merely  human  point  of  view,  it  is  possible  for  a  man  of 
sixty  to  retain  the  fire  and  warm  imagination  of  youth. 
Even  in  modern  life,  when  the  faculties  are  too  often 
drudged  into  imbecility  by  forced  and  premature 
development,  and  deprived  of  their  full  and  ultimate 
power  by  being  made  reproductive  when  they  ought 
to  be  remaining  receptive,  we  may  find  the  powers 
of  imagination  survive  the  strain  and  incessancy  of 
toil;  indeed,  in  some  cases  the  imaginative  powers 
have  gathered  force  till  the  line  of  the  threescore 
vears  has  been  passed.  Edmund  Burke  was  sixty 
when  he  wrote  his  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in 
France,  and  none  will  condemn  him  for  deficiency  in 
imagination.  It  was  not  in  the  ardour  of  youth  that 
Dante  wrote  the  Divine  Comedy.  The  conditions  of 
ancient  and  Eastern  life  were  probably  much  more 
favourable  to  the  preservation  and  quiet  ripening  of 


the  powers  of  though!  and  imagination.     The  truth  i« 
that  there  is  nothing  so  deceptive  m»  the  n>tn| 
between  the  ngo*  and  pom  WmmA   write*; 

there   is    no   standard   whieh   en:  .    and   M  • 

measure.     Some  men  of  sixty  m,  in  n 

nearly  allied  to  men  of  fori . 

age;   and  tho  addition  of  twenl 

years   brings  them  to  the  mellow  and  quiet  an 

time  of  their  life. 

The  Apocalypse  may  be  ■  sensuoun  mm- 

tivo  fancy,"  "objective,"  and   " 
may  be  "  calm,"  "  mystic." 

in  "  speculative  depth"  ;  but  difference!  equally  great 
maybe  found  in  the  work-  m.     Litera- 

ture supplies  numberless  instances  of  such  varieties. 
"  It  is  strange,"  wrote  Lord  Maraulay.  "  It  is  strange 
that  the  Essay  on  the  Sub  I  <<tl,  and  the 

Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord  should  be  the  ju  nifiirtio—  in* 
one  man ; "  yet  no  one  has  been  found  to  doubt  that 
they  were  both  written  by  Edmund  Burke.  The 
writings  of  De  Qnincey  supply  example*.  Let  any  one 
compare  the  Autobiographic  Sketches,  or  The  Cow 
fessions  of  cm  Opium  Eater,  with  one  of  the  Ittl  1«- 
flights  of  fancy — such  as  the  Daughter  of  Lebanon — 
written  under  different  conditions,  and  he  will  find 
how  much  diversity  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  the 
same  writer.  And,  not  to  go  beyond  the  Gospels, 
might  it  not  be  said  that  there  is  a  great  separation 
in  tone  and  thought  between  our  Lord's  diatom1  sen 
in  Matt,  xxiii. — xxv.  and  the  Sermon  mi  the  Mount  ? 
We  have,  then,  in  the  two  books— the  Gospel  and 
the  Apocalypse  —  different  subject  -  matter,  vision 
instead  of  history;  a  wide  interval  of  time  some 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years;  and,  with  this  interval  of 
time,  a  changed  atmosphere  of  associations  and  influences, 
Greek  instead  of  Hebrew :  these  in  themselves  would 
account  for  divergences  greater  even  than  we  find. 

11  we  can  thus  account  for  the  differences  we  meet 
with,  we  have  to  remember  that  there  are  resemblances 
in  the  two  books  which  can  scarcely  be  accidental,  and 
which,  found  in  two  independent  books,  would  have 
suggested  to  some  shrewd  critic  the  theory  of  a  common 
authorship.  There  is  a  strong  resemblance  in  language 
and  imagery :  both  books  delight  in  the  words  "w**- 
ness"  (martyr),  "to  overcome, '  "to  keep 
of  God),  "sign"   (si,  UxcW,"   or    tabernneU 

(in  this  last  case  the  coincidence  is  lost  sipl 
English  version,  because  the  word  "dwell"  based 
instead  of  tabernacle,  or  "  tent  "  ,  "  true**  {aletktmoa,, 
(John  L  9;  xix.  35;  Rev.  hi.  14:  xix.  9). 

There  is  a  similarity  in  t 
our  Lord.     He  is  the  Word    John  i.  1—3;  H- 
13) ;  the  Lamb  (John  t.  6) ;  the  Hhepkerd 

(John  x.  throughout;  Rev.  vii.  17 1;  the  Bridegroom 
(John  in.  29  ;  Rev.  xix.  7 ;  xxi.  2) ;  similar  um«m  •» 
used— the  Living  Water  (John  iv.  10 ;  vu.  38 ;  «d 
Rev.  vii.  17;  xxi.  6;  xxii.  17  :  the  Hidden  Fooa^hemA. 
or  manna  (John  vi.  32— 58;  Rev.  n.  17);  *«»  <"«**■* 
'John  iv.  34,  38;  Rev.  xiv.  15  The  asm e  tn^cnt- 
the  piercing  of  our  Lord's  side— is  referred  to:  and 
the  word  employed,  both  in  the  Gospel  sad  in  he 
Apocalypse,  is  singularly  '>rd I  «*«*»  "f 

LXX.  version  of  the  pro.  n"  n.   ". 

besides,  a  similar  disposition  towards  a  «"•"»■> 
arrangement  of  subjects  in  the  Gospel  ««dtlie  ltotn- 
ktiom    (See  Introduction  to  St.  John  »Oo»pd.) 

Further  resemblances  might  be  PJP^^v/™^!: 
however,  will  suffice  to  show  that  Prof.  D*™»°»;  » 
Ws  candid,  impartial,  and  valuable  article  («•*»£ 
says  no  more  than  truth  when  he  writes  :  ■  After  every 
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reasonable  deduction,  enough  remains  to  prove  that  the 
correspondences  between  the  Apocalpyse  and  the 
Fourth  Gospel  are  not  accidental.  They  either  betray 
one  author,  or  show  that  the  writer  of  the  one  was 
acquainted  with  the  other.  These  cognate  phenomena 
have  not  been  allowed  their  full  force  by  Liicke,  Ewald, 
De  Wette,  and  Diisterdieck." 

To  conclude.  The  author  represents  himself  as  John 
in  a  way,  and  at  a  time,  that  would  naturally  suggest 
that  he  either  was  John  the  Apostle  and  Evangelist,  or 
wished  to  pass  as  such.  The  general  consensus  of 
early  opinion  believed  that  the  Apostle  was  the  writer. 
The  doubts  grew  out  of  doctrinal  prejudice ;  there  is 
no  reasonable  ground  for  disputing  the  residence  of  the 
Apostle  in  Asia  Minor.  There  are  not  wanting  traces 
of  personal  reminiscences  such  as  the  beloved  disciple 
would  have  cherished.  The  portrait  of  Jesus  Christ 
is  in  complete  harmony,  with  apostolic  teaching ;  and 
the  difficulties  which  beset  the  theory  that  there  were 
two  Johns — one  who  wrote  the  Gospel,  and  the  other 
the  Apocalypse — are  greater  than  those  which  surround 
the  theory  of  a  common  authorship. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add  the  attesting  language  of 
various  ana  independent  critics.  "  The  apostolic  origin 
of  the  Apocalypse  is  as  well  attested  as  that  of  any 
•ther  book  in  the  New  Testament "  (Davidson).  "  The 
testimony  has  been  pronounced  more  absolutely  con- 
vincing than  can  be  adduced  in  favour  of  the  apostolic 
authorship  of  any  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament " 
{Edinburgh  Review,  October,  1874). 

II.  The  Date  and  Time  of  Writing.— The 
evidence  for  determining  the  date  of  the  Apocalypse 
is  in  many  respects  conflicting.  Any  conclusion  on 
the  matter  should  be  given  with  caution  and  hesita- 
tion, and  with  the  full  admission  that  the  arguments 
which  can  be  brought  on  the  other  side  are  entitled  to 
consideration.  It  has  been  too  much  the  practice  among 
the  supporters  of  different  theories  to  insist  with  unwise 
posit  iveness  upon  their  own  view.  Briefly,  there  are 
practiral'y  only  two  opinions,  between  which  the  reader 
must  decide.  The  book  was  either  written  about  the 
year  A.D.  68  or  69,  or  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  later 
(A.D.  96),  in  the  reign  of  Domitian. 

The  later  date  was  that  which  was  accepted  almost 
uniformly  by  the  older  theologians.  In  favour  of  this 
early  tradition  has  been  appealed  to.  The  most  im- 
portant witness  Cm  some  respects)  is  Irenaeus,  who  says 
that  "  the  Apocalypse  was  seen  not  long  ago,  but  almost 
in  our  own  age,  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Domi- 
lian."  Other  writers  have  been  claimed  as  giving  a 
support  to  this  view  by  their  mention  of  Patmos  as 
the  place  of  St.  John's  banishment;  and  it  is  plain 
from  the  way  in  which  Eusebius  quotes  the  mention 
of  the  Patmos  exile  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  that  he 
associated  it  with  the  reign  of  Domitian.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  neither  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Tertullian,  Origen,  or  Jerome,  state  that  the 
banishment  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Domitian.  Ter- 
tullian, indeed,  represents  Domitian  as  recalling  the 
exiles;  and  other  writers  affirm  that  the  banishment 
took  place  much  earlier.  Theophylact,  for  example, 
declares  that  the  Apostle  was  in  Patmos  thirty-two 
years  after  the  Ascension;  and  the  preface  to  the 
Syriac  version  of  the  Apocalypse  affirms  that  the  re- 
relation  was  given  to  St.  John  in  Patmos,  whither  he 
was  banished  by  the  Emperor  Nero.  Another  tradition 
•angns  the  writing  to  the  reign  of  Trajan.  Epiphanius, 
in  a  passage  of  doubtful  value,  places  the  exile  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius. 
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On  the  whole,  then,  there  is  not  any  very  certain 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  external  evidence. 
The  exile  in  Patmos  receives  ample  support,  but  the 
date  of  the  exile  is  hardly  settled  by  early  tradition. 

Will  the  internal  evidence  help  ? 

The  advocates  of  the  later  date  rely  much  upon  the 
degenerate  state  of  the  Asiatic  churches,  as  described 
in  the  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches.  The  Epistles 
to  the  Ephesians,  Colossians,  and  Philemon  were  written 
during  the  captivity  of  St.  Paul  at  Rome,  about  the  year 
A.D.  63.  If,  then,  the  Apocalypse  was  written  in  a.d.  69 
or  70,  we  have  only  an  interval  of  six  or  seven  years  to 
account  for  a  striking  change  in  the  spiritual  condition 
of  the  Asiatic  churches.  Can  we  believe  that  a  Church 
which  is  so  forward  in  love  as  that  of  Ephesus  (Eph. 
iii.  18)  can  have  in  so  short  a  time  left  its  first  love  ? 
Can  it  be  believed  that  the  Laodicean  Church — whose 
spiritual  condition  in  a.d.  63  can  be  inferred  from  that 
of  Colossse  (Col.  i.  3,  4) — can  have,  in  six  brief  years. 
forsaken  their  "  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  their  love 
to  all  the  saints,"  and  become  the  "  lukewarm  "  church 
(Rev.  iii.  15,  16)  of  the  Apocalypse  ? 

It  may  be  noticed,  in  passing,  that  the  above  argu- 
ment assumes  that  the  (so-called)  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians was  really  addressed  to  the  Church  at  Ephesus ; 
and  this  is  by  no  means  certain :  the  weight  of  evidence 
appears  to  incline  the  other  way.  But  allowing  this  to 
pass,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  argument,  assuming  that 
the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and  Colossians  afford 
indications  of  the  spiritual  condition  of  these  and 
kindred  Asiatic  churches,  it  does  not  seem  to  the 
writer  that  the  above  argument  can  be  sustained.  The 
two  propositions  on  which  its  force  depends  are  the 
following : — 

(1)  It  is  impossible   that  churches  could  change 

much  for  the  worse  in  six  years. 

(2)  A  comparison  between  the  Apocalypse  and  the 

Letters  of  St.  Paul  show  a  great  change  for 
the  worse. 
From  these  two  propositions  it  is  inferred  that  the 
interval  must  have  been  more  than  six  years  :  a  gene- 
ration at  least  being  required  to  account  for  such 
degeneracy.  "It  bespeaks  a  change  of  persons,  the 
arrival  of  a  new  generation"  (Hengstenberg). 

It  is  believed  that  neither  of  the  two  propositions 
mentioned  above  can  be  sustained.  (1)  It  needs  no  long 
time  for  the  first  ardour  of  young  converts'  zeal  to  cool. 
The  New  Testament  gives  us  examples  of  such  rapid 
changes :  the  "  evil  eye "  of  a  perverted  teaching 
bewitched  the  Galatians  (Gal.  iii.  1),  so  that  the 
Apostle  marvelled  that  the  disciples  were  so  rapidly 
turning  away  to  another  gospel  (Gal.  i.  6).  Changes 
quick  and  real  soon  sweep  over  a  religious  community, 
especially  in  districts  where  the  natural  temperament 
is  warm,  impressible,  and  vivacious.  It  is  not  im- 
possible that  six  years  may  make  changes  in  the 
religious  condition  of  churches. 

But  (2)  it  is  more  important  to  consider  the  second 
proposition,  and  to  ask  whether  it  is  so  certain  that  any 
such  great  change  had  taken  place  in  the  instances  before 
us.  A  comparison  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  and 
that  to  Laodicea  rather  leads  to  an  opposite  conclusion. 
Professor  (now  Bishop)  Lightfoot  has  shown  that  the 
same  truths  need  enforcing  (comp.  Col.  i.  15—18,  and 
Rev.  iii.  14),  the  same  practical  duties  are  taught 
(Col.  iii.  1,  and  Rev.  iii.  21),  the  same  lukewannness 
is  the  subject  of  caution  (Col.  iv.  17,  and  Rev.  iii.  19), 
the  same  denunciations  are  heard  against  the  pride 
of  life,  in  wealth  or  intellect  (CoL  ii.  8,  18,  23,  and 
Rev.   iii.   17,  18).      "  The  message  communicated  by 
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Si  John  to  Laodicea  prolongs  the  note  which  was 
struck  by  St.  Paul  in  the  letters  to  Colossae.  An 
interval  of  a  very  few  years  has  not  materially  altered 
the  character  of  these  churches.  Obviously  the  same 
temper  prevails,  the  same  errors  are  rife,  the  same 
correction  must  be  applied  "  (Bishop  Lightfoot,  Epistle 
to  the  Colossians,  pp.  41 — 44). 

A  similar  comparison  might  be  made  between  the 
two  Ephesian  Epistles.  The  impression  left  from  a 
perusal  of  St  Paul's  Letter  to  the  Ephesians,  whether 
addressed  to  that  church  or  not,  is  that  he  was  not 
without  a  fear  that  the  warm  love  which  prevailed 
among  the  Christians  addressed  might  soon  change : 
it  is  a  love  above  the  accidents  of  time  and  the  powers 
of  change  which  he  desires  may  be  theirs  (Eph.  vi.  24 ; 
Rev.  ii.  4).  The  area  of  comparison  between  this 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  and  the  Epistles  to  the  Seven 
Churches  becomes  much  wider  when  we  regard  it,  in 
harmony  with  probability,  as  a  circular  letter  addressed 
to  the  Asiatic  churches :  then  the  resemblances  become 
more  plain,  and  the  so-called  great  change  in  spiritual 
condition  disappears.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention 
the  following:  Eph.  i.  18,  Rev.  iii.  18;  Eph.  ii.  6, 
Rev.  iii.  21 ;  Eph.  iii.  8,  Rev.  ii.  9 ;  Eph.  iii.  17—19, 
Rev.  ii.  4. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  argument 
from  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  churches  lends  little, 
or  no  support  to  the  later  date,  but  fairly  strengthens 
the  earlier. 

The  advocates  of  the  earlier  date  adduce  other  in- 
ternal evidence.  They  lay  great  weight  upon  inferences 
drawn  from  chaps,  xi.,  xiii.,  and  xvii.  They  argue  that 
the  measuring  of  the  Temple  and  the  treading  down  of 
the  Holy  City,  described  in  chap.  xi.  1,  2,  is  a  token  that 
Jerusalem  had  not  yet  fallen.  This  argument  does 
not  seem  to  the  present  writer  satisfactory.  The 
measuring  of  the  Temple  is  symbolical,  and  it  is 
unsafe  to  ground  an  argument  upon  it.  The  aim  of 
the  vision  seems  to  us  to  point  out  the  safety  of  the 
germ- Church  during  the  times  of  desolation.  The  ex- 
ternal framework,  the  old  Jewish  polity,  might  be  swept 
away  (chap.  xi.  2;  comp.  Heb.  viii.  13) :  the  true  spiritual 
germ  would  never  die,  but  spring  forth  in  fuller 
and  freer  vigour.  Such  a  vision  might  indeed  have 
preceded  the  fall  of  Jerusalem;  but  it  might  also 
have  been  given  as  a  consolation  and  an  instruction 
afterwards. 

Hardly  more  convincing  is  the  argument  from  chaps. 
xiii.  and  xvii.  In  the  account  of  the  seven-headed  wild 
beast  we  read  of  seven  kings,  five  of  whom  are  fallen. 
The  seven  kings  are  said  to  be  the  emperors  of  Rome. 
The  five  fallen  are  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Caius,  Claudius, 
Nero;  the  one  that  is,  is  Galba.  The  force  of  this 
depends  upon  the  truth  of  the  interpretation.  If  the 
seer  meant  the  seven  kings  to  represent  seven  emperors 
of  Rome,  then  the  date  of  the  Apocalypse  is  fixed  to 
the  age  of  Galba ;  or  to  that  of  Nero  if  we  begin  to 
reckon  with  Julius  Caesar.  The  former  is  the  most 
correct  method  of  reckoning.  To  make  the  sixth  head 
pasian,  as  some  would  do,  is,  as  Dr.  Davidson  has 
remarked,  quite  arbitrary.  There  is  no  reason  for 
omitting  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius  from  the  reckoning. 
But  the  force  of  the  argument  for  the  date  here 
depends  upon  the  truth  of  the  interpretation ;  and 
the  foundation  passages  in  the  prophecy  of  Daniel, 
from  which  the  Apocalyptic  seer  drew  so  much  of 
his  imagery,  describe  under  the  emblem  of  the  wild 
beasts,  kingdoms,  or  world-powers,  rather  than  in- 
dividual monarchs.  Still,  of  course,  it  is  possible 
that  there  may  be  a  double  interpretation— one  more 


local,  the  other  more  general— bare  a*  well  a*  tit 
where.  But  the  roqui-.ii.  interpretation  doe*  not  aeeai 
to  be  sufficiently  clear  for  the  purpose  of  argument 

Nor  can  the  argument  from  Hilenee  »*•  accepted.  There 
is  no  allusion  to  the  full  of  .JentHalcm  in  the  book;  hot 
it  is  scarcely  safe  to  infer  that  the  book  wu  therefore 
earlier  than  that  catastrophe. 

One  other  internal  (so  eaflsd)  argument  rosnat  Hag 
date  may  be  noticed  ].. 
where  the  Apostles  and  prophet*  are 
because  they  have  been  avenged  on  Babylon,  to  prove 
that  St.  John  the  Apostle  was  dead  when  the  book  was 
written.     This  is  one  of  those  pronaic  error- 
even  the  most  learned  and  trustworthy  of  literary  «*• 
perts  are  betrayed  by  their  own  sentences. 

There  yet  remains  another  class  of  evidence :  that  of 
language  and  style.  Assuming  the  ciamoa  *wtb<wMf 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  Apocalypse  (see  Infrosnj 
Hon  to  the  Gospel,  and  section  on  the  Author  above),  WW 
shall  have  very  little  doubt  that  tin-  general  probability 
is  in  favour  of  the  Apocalypse  having  been  * 
Not  only  is  the  Gospel  marked  by  the  sententioosnaas 
of  age,  and  the  Apocalypse  by  the  warm  colouring  of 
earlier  life,  but  the  influence  of  Jewish  ■neorisfioan  is 
more  strongly  marked  in  the  latter;  while  Greek  in* 
fluences  are  more  distinctly  traceable  in  the  former. 

The  evidence  on  this  head  inclines  to  the  rarfisT 
date,  but  it  is  not  absolutely  conclusive  the  prevalence 
of  Hebraic  influences  noticeable  in  the  Apocalypse 
might  well  fit  in  with  the  later  date.  The  influence*  of 
youth  often  re-assert  themselves  with  startling  vigour 
in  declining  years :  the  provincialisms  and  accent  of  boy- 
hood have  been  resumed  by  men  in  the  evening  of  life. 
after  having  been  kept  long  in  abeyance  by  the  joint 
powers  of  control  and  culture.  Illustrations  of  this  will 
occur  to  the  reader.  But,  in  the  instance  before  as.  the 
probability  seems  to  lie  the  other  way :  in  the  Apostles' 
case  the  Hebraic  influences  did  prevail  during  the  early 
life ;  the  Greek  influences  were  present  during  his  later 
life ;  and  we  may  well  believe  that  the  Apocalypse 
"marks  the  Hebraic  period  of  St.  John's  life  which 
was  spent  in  the  East,  and  among  Aramaic  speaking 
populations";  and  that  the  Gospel  was  written  twenty 
or  thirty  years  afterwards,  at  the  "  close  of  the  Hel- 
lenic period  during  which  St.  John  lived  in 
the  great  centre  of  Greek  civilisation."  (See  1 
Lightfoot's  Article  on  "  Supernatural  Religion,"  Con- 
temporary  Review,  vol.  xxv..  p.  859.) 

To  conclude  this  brief  summary,  we  may  say  that  the 
general  weight  of  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  earner 
date,  and  certainly  this  supposition  fit*  in  beat  with  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

IIL  Schools  and  Principles  of  Interpreta- 
tion.—Before  entering  upon  the  general  moaning  of 

seder  a  brief 


the  book,  it  is  desirable  to  lay  before  the 

account  of  the  different  schools  of  Apocalyptic  inter. 

pretation. 

(1)  Schools  of  Interpretation—  It  is  well  known  that 
there  are  three  main  systems  of  interpretation :  the** 
are  called,  from  their  special  tendencies  of  thought,  the 
Praeterist,  the  Futurist,  and  the  Historical. 

The  Praeterist  in  general  maintains  that  the  visions 
of  the  Apocalypse  relate  to  events  and  circumstances 
which  are  past :  the  prophecies  of  the  book— at  least  in 
their  primary  intention — have  been  fulfilled  .#"* 
the  advocates  of  this  view  may  be  reckoned  the 
of  Grotius  and  Hammond,  the  learned  and 
Bossuet,  Eichhorn.  Ewald,  De  Wette,  Locke. 
dieck,  Professor  Moses  Stuart  of  America,  and  in  this 
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country  the  late  lamented  Professor  Maurice,  Professor 
Davidson,  and  Mr.  Desprez. 

The  Futurist  is  at  the  opposite  pole  of  interpretation, 
and  maintains  that  the  fulfilment  of  the  book  is  still 
future,  when  our  Lord  will  come  again.  Professor 
Davidson  has  separated  the  Futurists  into  two  classes 
— the  simple  Futurist  and  the  extreme  Futurist :  the 
difference  between  these  classes  being  that  the  simple 
Futurist  believes  that  the  prophecies  of  the  book  are 
future  in  fulfilment,  while  the  extreme  Futurist  holds 
that  even  the  first  three  chapters  are  prophetic.  Among 
those  who  have  maintained  the  more  moderate  Futurist 
view  may  be  mentioned  De  Burgh,  Maitland,  Benjamin 
Newton,  Todd,  and  the  devout  Isaac  Williams.  The 
extreme  Futurist  view  has  been  supported  chiefly  by 
some  Irish  expositors. 

The  Historical  school  holds  a  sort  of  middle  place 
between  the  Prseterist  and  Futurist.  Its  advocates 
believe  that  in  the  Apocalypse  we  have  a  continuous 
prophecy,  exhibiting  to  us  the  main  features  of  the 
world's  history:  the  visions  therefore  are  partly  ful- 
filled, partly  they  are  in  course  of  fulfilment,  and  a 
portion  still  remains  unfulfilled.  This  view  has  been 
sustained  by  men  of  conspicuous  ability.  It  was  the 
interpretation  which  commended  itself  to  many  of  the 
Reformers,  and  was  favoured  by  Wiclif,  Bullinger, 
Bale,  and  others.     It  was  upheld  with  more  systematic 

S)wer  by  such  distinguished  writers  as  Mede,  Vitringa, 
aubuz,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Whiston,  Bengel,  and 
Bishop  Newton :  more  recently  it  has  been  advocated 
by  Hengstenberg,  Ebrard,  Auberlen,  by  Elliott  and 
Faber,  by  Bishop  Wordsworth  and  the  late  Dean  Alf  ord, 
by  Barnes,  Lord,  and  Glasgow. 

It  is,  of  course,  to  be  understood  that  there  are 
many  varieties  of  interpretation  even  among  those  who 
belong  to  the  same  school  of  interpreters :  but  it 
would  quite  exceed  the  limits  at  our  disposal  to  speak 
of  these  varieties. 

Against  these  three  schools  of  interpretations  it  is  not 
difficult  to  find  objections.  It  is  hard  to  believe,  with 
the  Prspterist,  that  the  counselling  voice  of  prophecy 
should  have  spoken  only  of  immediate  dangers,  and 
left  the  Church  for  fifteen  centuries  unwarned;  or, 
with  the  Futurist,  to  believe  that  eighteen  centuries  of 
the  eventful  history  of  the  Church  are  passed  over  in 
silence,  and  that  the  whole  weight  of  inspired  warning 
was  reserved  for  the  few  closing  years  of  the  dispensa- 
tion. Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  we  be  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  the  Historical  school,  however  ably  and 
learnedly  represented.  There  is  a  certain  nakedness 
about  the  interpretations  often  advocated  by  this  school  t 
the  interpreter  is  too  readily  caught  by  external  re- 
-mblances,  and  pays  too  little  heed  to  inner  spiritual 
and  ethical  principles.  A  mistake  into  which  this 
system  falls  is  that  of  bringing  into  prominence  the 
idea  of  time.  According  to  them,  the  visions  of  the 
book  are  pictures  of  occurrences  to  take  place  at  a 
<••  rtain  fixed  date.  Now  it  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  the  question  of  time — the  time  when  this  or  that 
was  to  happen — was  one  which  our  Lord  steadily  put 
on  one  side.  It  was  not  for  His  disciples  to  know  the 
times  and^  the  seasons.  The  knowledge  of  the  time  of 
an  event  is  insignificant  compared  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  forces,  elements,  and  laws  which  combine  to 
produc-  it.  This  seems  to  be  our  Master's  teaching  to 
His  followers  all  through  time.  Our  study  is  to  know 
what  are  the  foes  we  have  to  contend  against,  what 
combinations  they  are  likely  to  make,  in  what  power 
tbey  are  to  be  confronted,  what  difficulties  are  likely 
U>  arise,  what  certainty  there  is  that  all  difficulties  will 


be  surmounted  and  every  foe  overthrown.  It  matters 
not  for  us  to  know  when  these  things  shall  be :  it  niay 
be  at  the  first  watch,  or  midnight,  or  at  the  cock- 
crowing:  the  time  is  a  matter  of  no  ethical  importance. 
It  is  thus  St.  Peter  treats  it :  "  One  day  is  with  the 
Lord  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one 
day."  It  is  but  the  echo  of  His  Lord's  warning.  It 
may  take  a  long  time  or  a  short  time  for  the  moral 
laws  and  moral  forces  at  work  in  the  world  to  bring 
forth  a  crisis  period.  To  take  St.  Peter's  words  as  laying 
down  a  kind  of  prophetical  "  time-measure  "  is  to  fall 
into  that  fatal  source  of  error,  the  conversion  of  poetry 
into  prose.  We  are  not,  then,  to  look  for  any  indications 
of  time  in  the  visions  of  the  Apocalypse;  and  Avhat 
might  have  made  this  very  plain  is  the  employment  of 
proportional  numbers  to  denote  the  prophetic  epochs  in 
the  book.  These  carefully- selected  numbers,  always 
bearing  a  relationship  to  one  another,  and  so  selected 
that  a  literal  interpretation  of  them  is  almost  precluded, 
are  beyond  doubt  symbolical,  and  thus  in  harmony  with 
the  whole  character  of  the  book.  "Most  numbers  in 
the  Revelation  should  not  be  taken  arithmetically,  but 
indefinitely,  because  they  are  part  of  the  poetic  costume 
borrowed  from  the  Old  Testament  "  (Davidson).  The 
anxiety  respecting  the  "  times  and  seasons "  has  led 
many  interpreters  into  voluminous  errors,  and  has 
created  a  Thessalonian  restlessness  of  spirit  in  many 
quarters.  Infinitely  more  important  is  it  to  notice  the 
moral  and  spiritual  aspects  of  the  book,  the  evil  and 
the  good  principles  which  are  described  in  conflict,  and 
the  features  which  in  different  ages  the  combat  will 
assume. 

But,  though  the  time-interpretation  of  the  book  is 
thus  to  be  placed  in  the  background,  it  must  not  be 
so  done  as  to  imply  that  the  book  has  no  reference  to 
occurrences  which  will  happen  in  time.  If  some  of  the 
Historical  school  of  interpreters  have  so  forced  the  ques- 
tion of  time  into  prominence  as  to  ignore  the  more  im- 
portant ethical  bearings  of  the  book,  it  is  no  less  true 
that  critics  on  the  other  side  have  erred  in  removing 
the  application  of  the  book  wholly  out  of  the  sphere  of 
history,  and  giving  it  only  the  force  of  a  fairy  tale 
with  a  possible  and  doubtful  moral.  This  is  t< 
aside  the  value  of  the  book  to  the  Church  of  Christ 
as  she  moves  across  the  vexed  and  stormy  sea  of  this 
world's  history.  The  visions  of  the  book  do  find 
counterparts  in  the  occurrences  of  human  history : 
they  have  had  these,  and  they  yet  will  have  these, 
fulfilments ;  and  these  fulfilments  belong  neither  wholly 
to  the  past,  nor  wholly  to  the  future :  the  prophecies  of 
God  are  written  in  a  language  which  can  be  read  by 
more  than  one  generation :  what  was  read  here  helped 
the  early  Christian  to  whom  imperial  Rome  was  the 
great  Babylon  which  absorbed  to  herself  the  wealth. 
and  the  wickedness,  the  power  and  persecuting  spirit 
of  the  world,  to  whom  the  emperor  may  have  seemed 
as  a  wild  beast,  savage  and  relentless,  rising  out 
of  the  tumults  of  peoples  and  nations,  fickle  and  ruth- 
less as  the  sea.  No  less  have  the  visions  of  this  book 
consoled  the  mediaeval  saint  or  poet,  who  felt  that 
the  most  influential  seat  of  the  Church  had  become 
the  metropolis  of  worldliuess  when  "  the  Prince  of  the 
New  Pharisees"  was  seated  in  St.  Peter's  chair,  and 
when  out  of  a  professedly  Christianised  society  had 
arisen  a  power  aspiring  to  some  religious  culture. 
but  fierce,  wild,  and  wanton  as  the  wild  beast  of 
ancient  days.  (Comp.  Dante,  Inf.  xxvii.  85;  and 
Rosetti's  Antipapal  Spirit  of  the  Italian  Poets — 
passim).  Nor  is  the  force  of  the  consolation  ex- 
hausted:   in    the  future,  the   visions  of   this  lwok. 
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showing  the  certain  triumph  of  all  that  is  good  and 
true,  in  the  final  consummation  of  Christ's  kingdom, 
may  hereafter  serve  to  console  men  and  women  groan- 
ing under  a  tyranny  of  ungodliness  more  terrible  and 
more  specious  than  any  which  have  preceded  it,  because 
built  up  of  a  pride  which  worships  physical  laws,  while 
it  treads  under  foot  all  moral  laws,  and  spurns  con- 
temptuously all  spiritual  laws.  In  the  past,  the  book 
has  had  its  meaning :  in  the  future,  its  meaning  may 
grow  fuller  and  clearer ;  but  in  the  present  also  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  has  its  practical  value  for  all  who 
will  reverently  and  patiently  hear  and  keep  the  sayings 
\>f  this  book. 

We  are  disposed  to  view  the  Apocalypse  as  the  pictorial 
unfolding  of  great  principles  in  constant  conflict,  though 
under  various  forms.  The  Prseterist  may,  then,  be  right 
in  finding  early  fulfilments,  and  the  Futurist  in  expect- 
ing undeveloped  ones,  and  the  Historical  interpreter  is 
unquestionably  right  in  looking  for  them  along  the  whole 
line  of  history ;  for  the  words  of  God  mean  more  than 
one  man,  or  one  school  of  thought,  can  compass.  There 
are  depths  of  truth  unexplored  which  sleep  beneath  the 
simplest  sentences.  Just  as  we  are  wont  to  say  that 
history  repeats  itself,  so  the  predictions  of  the  Bible 
are  not  exhausted  in  one  or  even  in  many  fulfilments. 
Each  prophecy  is  a  single  key  which  unlocks  many 
doors,  and  the  grand  and  stately  drama  of  the  Apo- 
calypse has  been  played  out  perchance  in  one  age  to 
be  repeated  in  the  next.  Its  majestic  and  mysterious 
teachings  indicate  the  features  of  a  struggle  which,  be 
the  stage  the  human  soul,  with  its  fluctuations  of  doubt 
and  fear,  of  hope  and  love — or  the  progress  of  kingdoms 
— or  the  destinies  of  the  world,  is  the  same  struggle 
in  all. 

(2)  The  Principles  of  Interpretation. — It  will  have 
been  seen  that  the  writer  does  not  feel  at  home  under 
the  leadership  of  any  of  the  three  great  schools  of 
prophetical  interpretation.  The  Church  of  Christ  owes 
much  to  all  of  them,  though  the  cause  of  truth  has 
suffered  much  from  many  who  have  sought  to  be 
prophets  when  at  the  most  they  could  aspire  to  be 
interpreters;  but  the  result  evan  of  the  errors  of  in- 
terpreters has  been  the  slow  formation  of  sounder  views, 
and  therefore  an  advance  towards  a  clearer,  because  a 
more  modest,  system.  There  are  certain  principles 
which  seem  to  be  now  very  generally  accepted  as 
essential  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  book.  It  is 
not,  indeed,  to  be  supposed  that  the  acceptance  of 
these  principles  will  enable  the  student  to  unlock  every 
mystery,  or  expound  every  symbol;  but  it  will  certainly 
save  him  from  following  "  wandering  fires."  Of  these 
principles  the  chief  seem  to  be  the  following  : — (1)  the 
root  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  prophecies  must  be 
considered ;  (2)  the  historical  surroundings  of  the  writer 
are  to  be  remembered ;  (3)  the  fact  that  the  book  is  sym- 
bolical must  never  be  forgotten  ;  (4)  the  obvious  aim  of 
the  book  to  be  a  witness  to  the  triumph  and  coining 
(parousia)  of  Jesus  Christ  must  be  recognised.  These 
principles  are  simple  enough,  but  their  neglect  has 
been  only  too  fatally  evident.  The  difficulty,  indeed, 
lies  rather  in  the  application  of  these  principles  than  in 
their  acceptance.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  Prseterist  school  has  been  apt  to  ignore  the 
first  of  these  principles ;  the  Historical  school  has  not 
adequately  recognised  the  second;  and  the  Futurist 
school  is  in  constant  danger  of  forgetting  the  third; 
while  partial  views  in  all  schools  have  violated  or 
weakened  the  value  of  the  last  principle. 

The  "coming  of  Christ,"  viewed  from  the  human 
side,  is  a  phrase  which  is  not  always  to  be  held  to  ono 
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The  various  advents  of  Christ  may  thus  be  viewed  a* 

forming  elements  in  one  Advent,  which  i- 

from  one  side,  but  complete  from  another.    The  morning 

spreads  itself  in  every  direction  over  the  forehead  of  the 

sky,  and  yet  is  but  one  morning.     All  the  varying  scene* 

from    the    First    Advent  to  the  Second  an-   but  the 

beatings  of  the  wings  of  God's  new  day.     "It 
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"It  is  ono  day,  known  to  the  Lord,  neither  clear  nor 
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If  this  bo  true,  there  is  no  necessity  for  Imp 
the  conclusion  that,  when  the  sacred  writers  warned 
their  hearers  that  the  coming  of  the  Lord  wa- 
they  were  mistaken,  or  that  they  sought  to  sustain  I  he 
fainting  hopes  of  the  early  Church    l>\ 
which  have  proved  false.      Doubtless  some   did   not 
understand  the  fall  and  deep  meaning  of  the  words 
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*  The  whole  note  from  Bishop  WaldrgraTes 
tures  is  worth  quoting.  "  Holy  Scripture,  beyond  _ 
recognises  (1)  potential  and  spiritual,  as  well  as  pefwmJ, 
'comings'  of  the  Lord.  See.  for  potential  'WMhyL  Malt.  *• 
23;  John  xxi  U .  *.  1  Lit,  «-»;  M-  *  >*•-£_• 

See,  for  spiritual  'coinings.'  Ps.  ci.  2;  John  xly.  Isjn-Sl .  »«T; 
hi.  20.  In  like  manner  Holy  Scripture  recognise* «»  a  potwUisl 
and  spiritual,  as  distinct  from  a  personal.  ,PrJ«r'S*£'*?rJr 
with  His  people.  See  Matt.  xvUi.  M ;  S^,^***.,^"* 
2  Tim.  iv.  17.  Now  such  potential  and  V^tJ^S^SSk 
presence  will  naturally,  when  translated,  if  I  may  to  apeaK. 
into  tho  language  of  imagery,  assume  the  outward  appearand 
of  a  personal  and  visible  coming  and  presaoce.  Ana  I  us  urn 
will  abundantly  account  for  the  use  of  '•"P^JfW'HvS ^ 
potential  and  spiritual  comings)  like that  inP*.  cU.  »-»._  MS. 
xix  1.  16,  19  21:  xl.  10;  UX.S0;  Zech.  ii.  10-12:  tciprwadTg  of 
Potential  and  spiritual  ,,rcsenoe)Mke  that  in  Pm.  ««▼.  fl 5  las. 
xii.6:  xxiv.  23;  lx.  13:  Esek.  xxxiv.  »  M ;!  ^^L^H-.I-,?: 
xliv.  i.  2 :  Joel  ii.  27 ;  iii.  17, »  »:  Mtoih  Iv.  7:  Zeph.  HI.  K  15: 
Zech.  vi.  12,  13:  viiL  3,  without  expecting  a  personal  reign  of 
Christ  upon  earth  as  its  only  adequate  counterpart. 
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employed:  doubtless  many  still  clung  to  their  carnal 
conceptions  :  but  the  apostolic  language,  whether  from 
the  pen  of  a  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  or  St.  John,  expresses 
the  wider  and  truer  thoughts  of  the  coming  of  Christ. 
We  find  them  anxious  to  remind  those  to  whom  they 
wrote  that  the  idea  of  au  immediate  visible  personal 
coming  of  Christ  must  not  be  allowed  to  gain  possession 
of  the  mind.  There  were  forces  at  work  which  must 
have  their  way  before  the  end  would  come  :  seeds  had 
been  planted,  and  these  must  grow :  the  sowing  and 
the  harvest  are  linked  together  as  one  in  the  law  of 
growth,  and  are  yet  separate.  Thus  the  spirit  of  wil- 
fulness and  impatience  is  rebuked  when  men  grasp  the 
true  thoughts  of  God.  Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  waiting  Church  of  Christ  will  be  disappointed 
of  her  hope,  or  that  the  heavenly  Bridegroom  will  not 
come.  He  will  come  again;  and  all  the  preliminary 
and  subordinate  advents  in  judgment  and  in  comfort 
will  then  be  seen  to  have  been  earnests  of  the  fulness 
of  His  coming.  The  interpreters  are  as  men  who  stand 
upon  a  plain  to  watch  the  sunrise.  When  the  first  veil 
of  night  is  withdrawn,  and  the  starlight  is  somewhat 
paled,  the  more  ardent  than  the  rest  will  cry,  "  The 
dawn ! "  but  the  rest  answer,  "  Not  yet."  Then  when 
the  mountain  peaks  begin  to  flame,  another  will  cry, 
M  The  dawn ! "  and  the  rest  will  still  reply,  "  Not  yet." 
And  when  the  landscape  around  catches  its  true  colours, 
another  will  cry,  "  The  dawn ! "  but  only  when  the  great 
and  glorious  orb  leaps  into  view  will  all  be  one  in  crying, 
"  The  dawn !  the  dawn ! "  So  is  the  coming  of  Christ. 
Some  look  upon  the  faint  lightening  in  the  moral 
atmosphere,  and  say,  "  Christ  comes !  Others  look 
to  the  reflected  lights  of  truth  proclaimed  in  the  high 

I  daces  of  the  world,  and  say,  "  Christ  comes ! "  Others 
ook  to  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  say, 
"  Christ  comes ! "  They  are  right,  and  they  are  wrong : 
right,  for  it  fe  indeed  Christ  who  is  thus  enlightening 
tin-  world;  they  are  wrong,  for  there  is  a  coming  greater 
than  these,  when  He  will,  in  fuller  manifestation  of 
Himself,  tabernacle  with  His  people  as  their  everlasting 
light. 

1 V.  General  Scope  of  this  Book. 
1     Its  Aim.—Wh&t  is  the  aim  of  this  book  ?     The 
answers  given,  though  various,  have  much  in  common. 
Some  see  in  it  a  prediction  of  the  overthrow  of  Pagan- 
ism ;  others  carry  it  further,  and  see  the  destruction  of 
Papal  Rome;  others  read  in  it  the  rise  and  fall  of  some 
future  Antichrist.     Thus  far  the  opinions  vary;  but  in 
one  respect  there  is  agreement :  the  Revelation  aims  at 
assuring  the  Church  of  the  advent  of  her  Lord :  it  is 
0M  1  mx. k  of  t lie  Coming  One.     Every  school  of  inter- 
pretation will  admit  this.     Some  indeed  will  say  that 
Qm  .  x]M<-tation raised  was  never  fulfilled, but  all  appear 
to  unit*-  in  regarding  the  Apocalypse  as  the  book  of  the 
advent.     Wo  may  take  this  as  a  key  to  its  meaning :  it 
proclaims  Christ's  coming  and  victory.     But  is  it  the 
victory  of   Christ  over  Paganism,  or  over  degenerate 
forms  of  Christianity,  or  over  some  final  and  future 
antichristian   power  or  person  ?      The    true    answer 
amK-ars  to  be.  It  is  the  victory  of  Christ  over  all  wrong- 
tboughtedness,  wrong-heartedness,  and  wrong-spirited- 
new  ;    the  pictures  given   in  the  visions  find  their 
counterpart    not  in  ouo  age  only,   but  gather  their 
'in- nt  as  the  ages  advance:  the  fall  of  Paganism 
is  included  in  the  visions,  as  the  downfall  of  the  world- 
pow.  r  of  I mpcrial  Rome  is  included;  but  the  picture- 
prophecy  is  not  exhausted,  and  will  not  be  tiU  every 
form  of  evil  of  which  Pagan  and  Imperial  Rome,  of 
which  the  wild  beast  and  Babylon  are  types,  has  been 


overthrown.  The  ages  are  seen  in  perspective;  the 
incidents  separated  from  one  another  in  historical 
sequence  are  gathered  into  one  prophetical  scene,  and 
the  Apocalypse  presents  us  with  a  variety  of  these 
prophetical  scenes,  which  depict  the  salient  features  of 
the  conquest  of  evil,  the  triumph  and  advent  of  Christ 
— "He comes"  is  the  key.  He  comes  when  Paganism 
falls ;  He  comes  when  brute  world  force  is  cast  down ; 
He  comes  when  worldliness  falls — He  comes,  and  His 
coming  is  spreading  ever  over  the  world,  shining  more 
and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.  Clouds  may  gather, 
and  make  the  epochs  which  are  nearest  the  full  day 
darker  than  those  which  preceded  them,  but  still  in 
every  epoch  leading  up  to  the  golden  day;  the  line  of 
conflict  may  advance  and  recede  from  time  to  time,  but 
it  is  a  triumphant  battle-field  which  is  pictured.  It  is 
thus  the  book  of  the  advent  and  victory  of  Christ. 

But  is  it  a  book  affording  false  hopes  ?  Is  it  an 
echo  of  the  wish  of  the  early  Christian  Church,  or  is  it 
a  revelation  from  Christ  to  the  waiting  and  perhaps 
impatient  Church  ?  I  believe  it  is  the  latter.  So  far 
from  the  book  giving  colour  to  the  expectation  of  an 
immediate  personal  coming  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  seems 
distinctly  to  caution  the  early  Christians  against 
cherishing  mistaken  notions  :  "  that  day  shall  not  come 
except  there  come  a  falling  away  first,"  was  the  caution 
of  St.  Paul ;  the  caution  of  St.  John,  though  expressed 
in  pictorial  form,  is  none  the  less  emphatic.  Let  any 
one  bear  in  mind  the  eager  impatience  of  suffering 
Christians  in  early  days,  and  let  them  then  read  the 
Apocalypse,  and  they  will  learn  that  its  undertone  is 
"  Not  yet,  not  yet,"  but  still  surely  is  He  coming — not 
as  you  think,  but  as  He  thinks  well,  so  is  He  coming. 
Let  the  seals  furnish  an  illustration  :  the  first  shows  an 
ideal  conqueror  ;  Christ,  or  the  gospel  of  Christ  goes 
forth  to  conquer — it  is  the  picture  of  the  Church's 
hope  ;  the  vision  tells  her  that  her  hope  is  right.  Christ 
will  conquer;  but  it  is  the  prelude  of  visions  which  tell 
her  that  her  expectation  is  wrong  if  she  expects  that  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  will  be  established  without  conflict, 
pain,  suffering  and  revolution.  The  succeeding  seals 
are  the  pictures  of  the  things  which  must  needs  be  : 
the  wars,  the  persecutions,  the  sorrows  which  will 
afflict  the  world  because  she  will  not  accept  her  King : 
the  parable  of  Luke  xix.  11 — 27,  and  the  emphatic 
warning  language  of  Christ  Jesus  in  Matt.  xxiv.  4 — 14, 
are  not  forgotten  in  the  Apocalypse.  In  it  we  are 
bidden  to  remember  that  though  the  victory  is  sure,  the 
victory  is  through  suffering ;  we  are  shown  scenes  which 
betoken  the  prolonged  sorrows  of  the  faithful,  the 
obstinate  tenacity  of  evil,  its  subtle  transformations, 
and  the  concealed  powers  by  which  it  is  sustained :  we 
are  thus,  as  it  were,  shown  the  world's  drama  from  a 
heavenly  view-point,  not  in  continuous  historical  suc- 
cession, but  in  its  various  essential  features,  it  is  in  this 
dramatic — that  it  does  not  tell  its  story  right  on,  but 
groups  its^episodes  round  convenient  centres,  bringing 
into  special  prominence  successively  the  principles  of 
God's  world-government.  It  is  thus  an  apocalypse  un- 
folding in  symbolical  forms  the  characteristic  features 
of  the  struggle  between  good  and  evil,  when  the  power 
of  the  gospel  enters  the  field;  it  is  the  revelation  of  the 
coming  (parousia)  of  Christ,  because  it  shows  not  only 
that  He  will  come,  but  that  He  does  come ;  that  Ho 
who  has  been  revealed,  is  being  revealed,  and  will  yet 
bo  revealed. 

(2)  The  Form. — It  is  the   symbolical   form  which 
hinders  many  in  the  right  understanding  of  the  book, 
"Ism  a  man  of  the  earth,"  wrote  Goethe  ;  "  I  am  a 
man  of  the  earth,  earthy;  to  me  the  parables  of  the 
530 
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unjust  steward,  the  prodigal  son,  the  sower,  the  pearl, 
the  lost  piece  of  money,  &c,  are  more  divine  (if  aught 
divine  there  be  about  the  matter),  than  the  seven 
messengers,  candlesticks,  seals,  stars,  and  woes."  This 
is  only  saying  that  symbolism  employed  in  the  one  case 
was  simpler  than  that  employed  in  the  latter— simpler, 
that  is  to  say,  to  Western  minds ;  for  it  may  perhaps 
be  doubted  whether  the  symbolism  which  to  the  Teutonic 
mind  seemed  so  strange,  may  not  have  been  simple  enough 
to  those  who  were  accustomed  to  Hebrew  symbolism. 
But  however  this  may  be,  the  general  symbols  of  the 
book  are  not  so  difficult  as  might  appear.  There  is  not 
space  at  our  disposal  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  this 
in  detail.  Certain  features,  however,  are  worthy  of 
notice.  The  geographical  imagery  needs  attention: 
Jerusalem  stands  as  the  type  of  the  good  cause,  Baby- 
lon as  the  type  of  the  metropolis  of  the  world-power : 
Jerusalem  is  thus  the  Church  of  Christ  (this  symbolism 
is  in  complete  harmony  with  St.  Paul  and  other  apostolic 
writers  (comp.  Gal.  iv.  24—31 ;  Heb.  xii.  22,  23.  Babylon 
is  the  emblem  of  Pagan  Rome,  but  not  only  of  Pagan 
Rome,  for  the  Babylon  type  remains  to  this  day :  there  are 
inspiring  powers  on  the  side  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem 
— God  is  with  her;  she  shall  not  be  moved;  the 
metropolis  of  evil  has  the  assistance  of  evil  powers : 
the  dragon,  the  wild  beast,  and  the  false  prophet  are 
for  a  time  with  her.  The  family  of  evil  bears  a  marked 
parallel  to  the  family  of  good  throughout  the  book : 
there  is  a  trinity  of  evil  powers  on  the  side  of  Babylon 
the  harlot,  as  the  blessed  Trinity  are,  with  the  bride, 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  (See  Excursus  B :  The  Wild 
Beast.)  The  scenes  in  the  great  conflict  range  them- 
selves round  the  members  of  these  families  of  good  and 
evil.  The  general  features  and  elements  of  this  struggle 
are  depicted.  There  are  numerical  symbols :  seven  is 
the  number  of  perfection,  six  of  man's  worldly  per- 
fection without  God,  four  of  the  universe,  three  and  a 
half  of  a  limited  period.  There  are  seals,  trumpets, 
and  vials ;  the  seals  of  the  book  which  could  only  be 
opened  by  Christ  betoken  that  the  direction  of  earth's 
history  and  its  explanation  can  be  found  only  in  Christ; 
the  trumpets  are  the  symbols  of  God's  war  against  all 
forms  of  evil;  the  vials  are  the  tokens  of  the  retri- 
bution which  falls  upon  those  who  turn  not  at  the 
divine  summons  to  righteousness.  The  strong  sym- 
bolism of  the  book  has  a  two-fold  advantage :  when 
the  application  of  the  visions  are  not  to  be  exhausted 
in  one  age,  the  pictorial  form  is  the  most  convenient  to 
embrace  the  manifold  fulfilments.  Again,  the  author 
has  clothed  his  thoughts  in  the  "  variously  limiting,  but 
reverential  and  only  suitable  drapery  of  ancient  sacred 
language  and  symbolism,  in  the  conviction  that  the 
reader  would  penetrate  the  veil  and  reach  the  sense  " 
(Gebhardt). 

(3)  The  General  Structure.—  The  majority  of  critics 
see  a  seven-fold  structure  in  the  book.  The  commen- 
tators differ,  as  might  be  expected,  as  to  the  way  in 
which  this  seven-foldedness  of  structure  shows  itself ; 
but  most  of  them  arrange  the  different  parts  of  the 
book  in  a  seven-fold  fashion.  This  is  worthy  of  note, 
as  the  Fourth  Gospel  (see  Introduction  to  St.  John's 
Irospel)  has  been  shown  to  have  a  similar  seven-fold 
rangement.  When  we  notice  the  fondness  of  the 
3r  for  such  an  arrangement  in  the  subordinate  visions, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  whole  book  should 
into  seven  groups  ;  but  we  must  be  careful  not  to 
carried  away  by  our  love  of  symmetry.     The  charts 

id  maps  of  Apocalyptic  interpretation  are  often  very 
'rocrustean.      The    general   structure   of  the    book, 

iwever,  may  be  noted. 


There  are :— > 

1.  The  Preliminary  Chaptere.-Chriat  and  Hla 

Church. 

(1)  The  Vision  or  the  Christ  (chai> 

(2)  The  Messages  to  the  Churches  [i 

ii.,  iii.  I. 

2.  The  Visions. 

(1)  The  Vision  of  the  Theoned  Oeb  (chap. 

iv.).  r 

(2)  The  Visions  of  the  Conflict,  b  two  main 

sections. 


(«) 


The  conflict  seen  from  the  world  tide  (ekem 
vi.— xi.):  ■ 


(3) 


1  a  >  The  seven  seals  (chaps,  vi.— ri. 
(0)  The  seven  trumpeU  (chap*,  vifl.  2 

— XL). 

(b)  The  conflict  seen  from  the 

(chaps,  xii. — xx.): 

(a)  The  spiritual  foes  (chaps,  xii.— xiv.). 

(0)  The  seven  vials  of  nt  n  tuition  (chaps. 

xv..  1 
(y)  The  fall  of  foes  (chaps.  xviL-xi 
The  Visions  of   Peace  (chaps,  xxi , 
1—6). 


3.  The  Epilogue  (chap.  xxii.  t> — 21  . 

It  will  be  seeu  that  there  is  a  moving  onward  from 
the  more  external  to  the  deeper  and  more  spiritual 
aspects  of  earth's  story.     The  earlier  visions  (the  seal*, 
for  example)   show  the  ordinary  phenomena 
world's  story — war,  famine,  death,   revolution.      The 
next    series  (the    trumpets)   show  ns    that    there    is 
another,  even  a  spiritual  war,  going  forward   in  the 
world,  and    that  changes  and  revolutions  are  often 
tokens  of  the  inner  spiritual   battle  in  life.      These 
visions,  however,  are,  so  to  speak,  all  in  the  sphere  of 
earth:  in  the  next  series  we  are  shown  that  the  war 
carried  on  here  is  one  which  has  its  heavenly  counter- 
part.     The  conflict  is  not  simply  between  good  men 
and  bad,  but  between  principalities  ami  jc»wera.     (See 
an  interesting  article  on  "  The  Ideal  Incarnation;,    by 
Dr.  S.  Cox,  in  the  Expositor,  Vol.  1 1.,  p.  40o.)     There  is 
a  heavenly  view-point  of  all  things  on  earth :  than  art 
spiritual  forces,  the  ideal  Church,  the  nnsean  strength 
of  God,  and  the  hidden  inspirations  of  evil.     1 
struggle  all  evil  will  be  vanquished.      The   earthly 
manifestations     of    evil,    as    well    as    the    unearthly 
inspirations  of  it,  will  fall ;  the  great  and  arch-enemy 
will  be  overthrown;  the  true  spiritual,  eternal  rest  be 
reached,  and  the  golden  age  be  realised.     We  are  thaa 
taught,  in  this  ever-deepening  spirituality  of  the  hook, 
to  look  beneath  the  phenomena,  to  trace  the  subtle  and 
unmasked  principles  which  are  at  work,  to  separata 
between  the  false  and  the  bra*,  to  believe  in  tiemis 
which  are  not  mere  ideas,  but  the  true  thought!  of 
God,  which  will  one  day  be  made  real  in  the  eyes  of 
men,  and  which  are  even  now  real  to  the  eye  of  f-uth. 
Thus  does  the  Book  of  Revelation  become  the  unfolding 
of  a  dream  which  is  from  God.     In  it  sre  painted  the 
scenes  of  earth's  history  1  the  thirst  of  a  nation  j  life 
and  its  passing  groan;   the  tears  and  prayeto  of  tae 
unreckoned  holy  ones  of  earth;    the  agony  «  half- 
despair  which  even  the  best  have  felt  m  the  night  of 
conflict,  that  has  so  often  been  the  era  of   triumph ; 
the  sustaining  faith  which  has  transfigured  the  weak. 
ling  into  a  hero,  and  nerved  the  heart  of  aomary  aatntr 
ship  to  do  battle  alone  against  a  J- 
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A  persecuting  world ;  the  silent  victory  of  truth,  or  the 
miperceived  growth  of  worldliness  and  falsehood.  The 
book  is  thus  a  help  and  stay — not  as  yielding  fruit  to 
curiosity.  It  is  not  a  manual  of  tiresome  details :  it  is 
not  meant  to  be  a  treasure-house  of  marvels  for  the 
prophetical  archaeologist :  it  is  a  book  of  living  prin- 
ciples. It  exhibits  the  force  and  fortune  of  truth  as  it 
acts  upon  the  great  mass  of  human  society :  it  shows 
the  revolutions  which  are  the  result.  It  shows  the 
decay  of  the  outward  form,  the  release  of  the  true 
germ,  which  will  spring  up  in  better  harvests.  It 
shows  us  how  the  corn  of  wheat  may  fall  and  die,  and 
so  bring  forth  much  fruit.  It  shows  us  how  evermore, 
from  first  to  last,  Christ  is  with  us — encouraging,  con- 
soling, warning,  helping,  aud  leading  us  onward  through 
conflict  to  rest. 

V.  Literature  of  the  Apocalypse.— It  is  per- 
fectly hopeless  to  touch  so  vast  a  subject  as  this.  The 
mere  list  of  works  on  the  Apocalypse  given  in  Darling's 
Cyclopaedia  Bibliographica,  published  in  1859,  occu- 
pies fifty-two  columns.  A  history  of  various  inter- 
pretations is  given  in  Liicke,  Einleitung  in  die  Offen- 
barung  Johannis ;  a  similar  sketch  is  given  by  Bleek, 
Lectures  on  the  Apocalypse ;  and  Elliott  (Horce 
Apocalyptical,"  vol.  iv.)  has  presented  us  with  an  ex- 
haustive and  impartial  account,  History  of  Apocalyptic 
Interpretations,  followed  by  A  Critical  Examination 
and  Refutation  of  the  Three  Chief  Counter-schemes  of 
Apocalyptic  Interpretation ;  and  also  of  Dr.  Arnold's 
General  Prophetic  Counter -theory.  Dean  Alford's 
article  {Greek  Test.)  on  "Systems  of  Interpretation," 
is  lucid  and  compact. 

Of  Commentaries,  leaving  unnoticed  earlier  exposi- 
tions, those  of  Yitringa,  Do  Wette,  Ewald,  Bleek, 
Hengstenberg,  Meyer,  Ebrard,  Auberlen,  and  Diister- 
dieck ;  of  Hammond,  Bishop  Newton,  Elliott,  Alford, 
Bishop  Wordsworth,  Cunningham,  Woodhouse,  Moses  ( 
Stuart,  De  Burgh,  I.  Williams,  besides  the  works  of 
Faber,  .Mail land,  and  Prof.  Birks,  are  well  known; 
and  Dr.  Currey'a  Notes  on  Revelation,  in  the  Christian 


Knowledge   Society's   Commentary    add   much  to  the 
value  of  a  really  useful  work. 

Of  lectures,  the  late  Professor  Maurice's  Lectures 
are  full  of  thought  and  interest ;  and  many  are 
indebted  to  Dr.  Vaughan  for  his  Lectures  on  the 
Revelation  of  St.  John,  which  are  models  of  what 
expository  lectures  ought  to  be.  Gebhardt's  Lehr- 
begriff  der  Apokalypse,  now  accessible  to  English 
readers  in  Clarke's  Foreign  Translation  Library — 
(Gebhardt's  Doctrine  of  the  Apocalypse)  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  literature  of  the  subject ;  it  contains  a 
close  and  careful  comparison  between  the  doctrine  of 
the  Apocalypse  and  that  of  the  Gospel  and  Epistles  of 
St.  John.  Of  other  books  may  be  mentioned — Rev.  S. 
Garratt's  Commentary  on  the  Revelation  of  St. 
John,  considered  as  the  Divine  Book  of  History ; 
Prophetical  Landmarks,  by  Rev.  H.  Bonar ;  Dr. 
J.  H.  Todd's  Donnellan  Lectures ;  and  Bishop  Words- 
worth's Hulsean  Lectures.  Tlie  Apocalypse,  by 
Rev.  Charles  B.  Waller;  The  Parousia,  a  Critical 
Inquiry  into  the  New  Testament  Doctrine  of  our 
Lord's  Second  Coming;  The  Life  and  Writings 
of  St.  John,  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Macdonald,  of  Prince- 
town.  On  special  points  the  following  works  may 
be  noted: — On  the  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches, 
in  addition  to  Archbishop  Trench's  indispensable 
work,  and  to  Stier's  well-known  one,  a  valuable  con- 
tribution has  been  given  by  Prof.  Plumptre.  On  the 
Millennium :  Bishop  Waldegrave's  "  New  Testament 
Millennarianism"  (Bampton  Lectures),  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Brown's  work  entitled  Christ's  Second  Coming : 
will  it  be  pre-Millennial  ?  On  the  Babylon  of  the 
Apocalypse:  Bishop  Wordsworth's  Rome,  the  Baby- 
lon of  the  Apocalypse.  On  the  types  and  symbols : 
Fairbairn's  Typology  of  Scripture ;  Rev.  Malcolm 
White's  Symbolical  Numbers  of  Seripture  ;  and  the 
essay  on  "The  Formal  Elements  of  Apocalyptics " 
prefixed  to  Lange's  Commentary  on  Revelation.  Of 
this  last  book,  which  has  not  been  mentioned  above,  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that,  with  much  that  is  most  valu- 
able, it  should  be  disfigured  by  pedantry  of  style. 
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CHAPTER  I.— CD  The  Revelation  of 
Chap.  i.   1—4.  Jesus   Christ,   which  God 

Preface.^  gave    unto     j^    to    ghew 

unto   his   servants  things  which  must 
shortly  come  to  pass ;  and  he  sent  and 


signified  it  by  his  angel  unto  his  servant 
John:    W  who  bare  record  of  the 

of  God,  and  of  the  t.-stii,.,,,,; 
Christ,  and  of  all  things  thai 
(3)  Blessed  is  he  that  readeth,  and 


(i)  The  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.— The  book 
is  a  revelation  of  the  things  which  are  and  the  things 
which  shall  be.  "  John  is  the  writer,  but  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  author,"  says  Grotius;  and  consistently  with 
this  the  action  of  Christ  is  seen  throughout.  It  is 
Christ  who  bids  John  write  to  the  seven  churches; 
it  is  Christ  who  opens  the  seven  seals  (chap.  vi.  1), 
who  reveals  the  sufferings  of  the  Church  (chap.  vi.  9),' 
who  offers  the  prayers  of  the  saints  (chap.  viii.  3), 
and  delivers  the  little  book  to  John  (chap.  x.  1 — 11). 
Thus  it  is  seen  that  though  the  rise  and  fall  of  earth's 
history  is  included  in  the  revelation,  it  is  a  revelation 
also  of  a  living  person ;  it  is  not  the  dull,  dead  onward 
flow  of  circumstances,  but  the  lives  of  men  and 
nations  seen  in  the  light  of  Him  who  is  the  light  of 
every  man  and  the  life  of  all  history;  and  thus  we 
learn  that  "  only  a  living  person  can  be  the  Alpha  and 
Omega,  the  starting-point  of  creation  and  its  final 
rest."  The  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  this 
prophecy,  as  of  all  others.  The  Father  gives  this  to 
the  Son  whom  He  loves,  and  shows  Him  all  things 
that  Himself  doeth. 

Shortly. — On  this  word  much  controversy  has 
turned.  Its  force,  "  speedily,"  affords  a  groundwork, 
and,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  plausible  one,  to  the 
praeterist  school  of  interpreters,  who  hold  that  the 
whole  range  of  Apocalyptic  predictions  was  fulfilled 
within  a  comparatively  short  time  after  the  Apostle 
wrote.  The  truth,  however,  seems  to  be  that  the  words 
of  God  are  of  perpetual  fulfilment :  they  are  not  only 
to  be  fulfilled ;  they  have  not  only  been  fulfilled  ;  but 
they  have  been  and  they  are  being  fulfilled ;  and  they 
yet  will  be  fulfilled;  and  the  principles  which  are 
enunciated  by  the  Prophet,  though  "  shortly  "  fulfilled, 
are  not  exhausted  in  the  immediate  fulfilment,  but 
cany  still  lessons  for  the  succeeding  generations  of 
mankind. 

John — i.e.,  the  Apostle  and  Evangelist.  The  argu- 
ments in  support  of  this  identification  are  admitted 
even  by  the  most  captious  critics  to  be  conclusive. 
"  The  Apocalypse,  if  any  book  can  be  traced  to  him, 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  Apostle  John  "  (Supernatural 
Religion).  (See  Excursus  A.)  To  many  it  will  seem 
natural  that  John,  the  beloved  disciple,  should  be  the 
recipient  of  this  revelation.  Those  who  have  been 
nearest  to  God  learn  most  of  His  will.  Such  are 
friends,  not  servants,  for  the  servant  knoweth  not 
what    his    Lord    doeth;    and    thus,    as    in    the    Old 


Testament  to  Abraham.  th,«   friend   of   Qod  .,„!   t., 
Daniel,    a    man    greatly    bafc* 

Testament  to  the  dimple  who  leaned  on  Jesus' 
bosom,  are  shown  flu-  things  which  Qod  was  about  to 
do.  "Mysteries  are  revealed  unto  the  meek  The 
pure  in  heart  shall  see  God.  A  pun?  heart 
trateth  heaven  and  hell  "    Thomas  a-Kcmpts). 

"  More  bounteous  aspects  on  me  beam. 

Me  mightier  tranHportN  move  and  thrill  • 
So  keep  1  fair  through  faith  ami  pra 
A  virgin  heart  in  work  and  w  ill. 

(2)  Who  bare  record.— Elsewhere  as  well  as 
here.  And  he  tells  us  of  what  he  bore  record— of  the 
Word  of  God.  The  writer  declares  that  the  substance 
of  his  testimony  and  witness  had  been  thin  Woffi  <>i 
God.  We  have  here  an  indication  of  wluit  i 
character  of  his  teaching  had  been.  It  evidently  had 
In  .11  a  teaching  laying  stress  on  that  aspect  of  "truth 
which  is  so  forcibly  set  l>cfore  us  in  the  Fourth  Gospel 

and  the  Epistles  bearing  the  nai f  .John       OoM 

chap.  xix.  11;  John  i.  1.  11:  1  John  i  \.<t  ,,/  Note 
also  that  the  words  "  record,"  "  testimony,"  "  witness." 
found  in  this  verse,  recur  in  the  Gospel  and  P  part  lor 
Comp.  John  v.  31 — 1' 

(:!»  Blessed  is  he  .hat  readeth  ....  prophecy. 
— Any  declaration  of  the  principles  of  the  clivinr 
government,  with  indications  of  their  exemplification 
in  coming  history,  is  a  prophecy.  Sometimes  the 
history  which  exemplifies  these  principle!  Is  imme- 
diate, sometimes  more  remote ;  in  other  case*  a*.  1 
venture  to  lwlieve.  is  tin-  mm  with  the  predictions  of 
this  book)  the  events  are  both  immediate  and  remote. 
The  prophecy  gives  us  the  rule,  with  some  tvpicai 
application  illustrative  of  it*  method  of  working; 
after-history  afford*  M  the  working  out  of  various 
examples.  We.  then,  as  living  nctor*  in  the  world, 
have  not  only  to  read  and  hoar,  but  to  keep— keep  in 
mind  ami  action  those  principle*  which  pi  wide  over 
the  development  of  all  human  history  .I**. 
The  word  "  keep "  is  in  itself  a  proof  to  me  that 
the  whole  fulfilment  of  the  AiM-eaJypse  eofdd  not  havo 
been  exhausted  in  the  earliest  tunes,  nor  reserved  to 
the  latest  tiim>s  of  the  Church's  history.  Dot  that  it« 
predictions  are  applicable  in  all  eras. 

The  time  is  at  hand. — In  the  apostolic  mind  thi* 
was  alwavs  true,  though  the  r.stless  idleness  of  tfw 
Th.  -vsalonians  was  blamed  J  These.  iL  2,  and  i 
11,  12i.     The  spirit  of  vigilance;  snd  of  e, 
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to  the  Seven  Churches. 


that  hear  the  words  of  this  prophecy, 
and  keep  those  things  which  are 
written  therein:  for  the  time  is  at 
hand. 


a  Ex.  a  14. 


«  JOHN  to  the   seven 

churches  which  are  in  Asia : 

j  Grace    be    unto    you,   and 

j  peace,  from  him  which  is,a 


C  h  ap.  i.  4  — 
8.  Salutation 
to  the  seven 
c  h  u  r  c  li  e  s . 
Christ  the  key 
of  history. 


for  both  the  providential  advents  and  the  final  advent 
of  the  Christ  was  enjoined.  (Comp.  Rom.  xiii.  12; 
Jas.  v.  9;  2  Pet.  Hi  8,9.) 

(*)  JOHN  to  the  seven  •hurches  (or,  congrega- 
tions) which  are  in  Asia. — It  is  needless  to  observe 
that  the  Asia  here  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  co-exten- 
sive with  what  we  know  as  Asia  Minor.  It  is  the  pro- 
vince of  Asia  (comp.  Acts  ii.  9, 10 ;  xvi.  6, 7),  which  was 
under  a  Roman  proconsul,  and  embraced  the  western 
portion  of  Asia  Minor.  In  St.  John's  time  it  consisted 
of  a  strip  of  sea-board,  some  100  square  miles  in  extent. 
Its  boundaries  varied  at  different  periods ;  but  roughly, 
and  for  the  present  purpose,  they  may  be  regarded  as 
the  Caycus  on  the  north,  the  Mseander  on  the  south,  the 
Phrygian  Hills  on  the  east,  and  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  wot . 

Seven  churches. — It  has  been  maintained  by  some 
(notably  by  Vitringa)  that  the  epistles  to  the  seven 
churches  are  prophetic,  and  set  forth  the  condition  of 
the  Church  in  the  successive  epochs  of  its  after-history. 
The  growth  of  error,  the  development  of  schisms,  the 
gloom  of  superstition,  the  darkness  of  mediaeval  times, 
the  dawn  of  the  Reformation,  the  convulsions  of  after- 
revolutions,  have  been  discovered  in  these  brief  and 
forcible  epistles.  Such  a  view  needs  no  formal  refu- 
tation. The  anxiety  for  circumstantial  and  limited 
fulfilments  of  prophecy  has  been  at  the  root  of  such 
attempts.  When  we  read  God's  words  as  wider  than 
our  thoughts  we  stand  in  no  need  of  such  desperate 
efforts  at  symmetrical  interpretations;  for  the  truth 
then  is  seen  to  be  that  words  addressed  to  one  age 
have  their  fitness  for  all ;  and  that  these  epistles  are  the 
heritage  of  the  Church  in  every  epoch.  In  this  sense 
the  churches  are  types  and  representatives  of  the  whole 
family  of  God.  Every  community  may  find  its  likeness 
here.  This  much  is  admitted  by  the  best  commentators 
of  all  schools.  "  The  seven  churches,"  says  St.  Chry- 
sostoin,  "are  all  churches  by  reason  of  the  seven 
Spirits."  "By  the  seven,"  writes  St.  Augustine,  "is 
signified  the  perfection  of  the  Church  universal,  and 
by  writing  to  the  seven  he  shows  the  fulness  of  one." 
And  the  words,  "  He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear 
what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the  churches,"  are,  as  has 
been  well  observed,  a  direct  intimation  that  some  uni- 
versal application  of  their  teaching  was  intended. 

Grace  be  unto  you,  and  peace.— Three  apostles, 
M  1'oter,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  John,  adopt  the  same  saluta- 
tion. Not  only  is  this  a  kind  of  link  of  Christian  fellow- 
ship between  them,  but  its  adoption  by  St.  John,  after  St. 
Paul  had  first  used  it,  is  a  slight  token  that  the  Apoca- 
lypse cannot  be  regarded  (as  some  recent  critics  would 
have  it)  as  an  anti-Pauline  treatise.  As  the  Christian 
peeling,  it  transcends  while  it  embraces  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  salutations.  There  is  no  tinge  of  the  sadness 
of  separation  j  it  is  the  greeting  of  hope  and  repose, 
gronn.l.Ml  on  the  only  true  foundation  of  either,  the 
grace  of  God,  whieh  is  the  well-spring  of  life  and  love 

From  him  which  is,  and  which  was,  and 
whioh  is  to  come  (or.  which  cometh).— The  phrase 
r-markalilf  violation  of  grammar;  but  the 
violation  U  clearly  intentional.  It  is  not  the  blunder 
of  an  illiterate  writer ;  it  is  the  deliberate  putting  in 
emphatic  form  the  »  Name  of  Names."  "  Should  not  " 
ears  Professor  Light  foot,  "this  remarkable  feature  be 
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preserved  in  an  English  Bible  ?  If  iu  Ex.  iii.  14  the 
words  run,  '  I  AM  hath  sent  me  unto  you,'  may  we 
not  also  be  allowed  to  read  here,  from  '  He  that  is, 

AND    THAT    WAS,   AND     THAT    IS    TO    COME  ? '  "      The 

expression  must  not  be  separated  from  what  follows. 
The  greeting  is  triple :  from  Him  which  is.  and 
which  was,  and  which  cometh ;  from  the  seven  Spirits ; 
and  from  Jesus  Christ — i.e.,  from  the  Triune  God. 
The  first  phrase  would  therefore  seem  to  designate 
God  the  Father,  the  self-existing,  eternal  One,  the 
fount  and  origin  of  all  existence.  Professor  Plumptre 
suggests  that  the  phrase  used  here  may  be  used 
in  allusion  and  contrast  to  the  inscription  spoken 
of  by  Plutarch,  on  the  Temple  of  Isis,  at  Sais :  "I 
am  all  that  has  come  into  being,  and  that  which  is, 
and  that  which  shall  be ;  and  no  man  hath  lifted  jny 
vail."  The  heathen  inscription  identifies  God  with  the 
universe,  making  Him,  not  an  ever-being,  but  an  ever- 
becoming,  from  whom  personality  is  excluded :  the 
Christian  description  is  of  the  personal,  everlasting, 
self -revealing  God — who  is,  who  was,  and  who  cometh. 
We  should  have  expected  after  "  is  "  and  "  was  "  "  will 
be ; "  but  there  is  no  "  will  be  "  with  an  eternal  God. 
With  Him  all  is;  so  the  word  "cometh"  is  used, 
hinting  His  constant  manifestations  in  history,  and  the 
final  coming  in  judgment.  This  allusion  to  the  Second 
Coming  is  denied  by  Professor  Plumptre,  but  as  lie 
admits  that  the  words,  "  He  that  cometh,"  used  in  the 
Gospels,  and  applied  by  the  Jews  to  the  Messiah,  may 
be  designedly  employed  here  by  the  Apostle,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  the  Advent  idea  can  be  excluded.  The 
word  appears  to  imply  that  we  are  to  be  always  looking 
for  Him  whose  "  comings  "  recur  in  all  history  as  the 
earnests  of  the  fuller  and  final  Advent. 

From  the  seven  Spirits.— The  interpretation 
which  would  understand  these  seven  Spirits  to  be  the 
seven  chief  angels,  though  supported  by  names  of  great 
weight,  is  plainly  untenable.  The  context  makes  it  im- 
possible to  admit  any  other  meaning  than  that  the  greet- 
ing which  comes  from  the  Father  and  the  Son  comes 
also  from  the  Holy  Spirit  sevenfold  in  His  operations, 
whose  gifts  are  diffused  among  all  the  churches,  and  who 
divides  to  every  man  severally  as  He  will.  For  corre- 
sponding thoughts  in  the  Old  Testament,  compare  the 
seven  lamps  and  seven  eyes  of  Zechariah  (chaps,  iii.  9 ; 
iv.  2,  10),  "the  symbols  of  eternal  light  and  all  em- 
bracing knowledge."  It  may  not  be  inappropriate  to 
note  that  Philo  speaks  of  the  number  seven  in  its 
mystical  import  as  identical  with  unity,  as  unity  de- 
veloped in  diversity,  and  yet  remaining  one.  This 
unity  in  diversity  is  the  thought  St.  Paul  seems  anxious 
to  keep  before  the  minds  of  the  Corinthians,  lest  their 
gifts  should  become  the  source  of  division.  All 
work  that  one  and  self -same  spirit  (1  Cor.  xii.  11). 
The  after-recurrence  in  this  book  of  the  number  seven 
is,  I  think,  selected  to  support  this  thought  of  com- 
pleteness and  variety ;  the  dramatic  unity  is  preserved, 
though  the  scenes  which  are  unfolded  are  amply 
divei-sified ;  and  the  seven  seals,  seven  trumpets,  and 
seven  vials,  are  not  three  successive  periods,  but  three 
aspects  of  one  complete  period  presided  over  by  that 
one  Spirit  whose  guidance  may  be  seen  in  all  ages,  and 
in  diverse  ways.  The  Spirits  are  before  the  throne. 
This  reference  to  the  throne  gives  a  touch  of  authority 
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and  which  was,  and  which  is  to  come ;  and 
from  the  seven  Spirits  which  are  before 
his  throne ;  (5)  and  from  Jesus  Christ, 
wlw  is  the  faithful  witness,  and  the 
first  begotten  of  the  dead,"  and  the 
prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth.  Unto 
him  that  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from 
our  sins  in  his  own  blood,4  (6>  and  hath 
made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God 
and  his  Father  ;c  to  him  be  glory  and 
dominion  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen. 
<7>  Behold,  he  cometh  with  clouds  \*  and 


flMk.   1J.  10; 

John  111.3;. 


d  Matt.  24.30. 


every  eye  shall  gee  him,  and  th.-v  alto 
which  pierced  him:'  and  all  kin  I 
of  the  earth  shall  wail  because  of  Inn. 
Even  so,  Amen.     <8>  I   m    Alp!. 
Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  eliding, 

1  saith  the  Lord,  which  is,  and  whi.-hwM. 

I  and  which  is  to  conn-,  th.-  Almighty. 

I  W I  John,  who  also  am  your  r,       i 

J  brother,  and  companion  in  The  ocounon  ot 
tribulation,     and     in    t! 
kingdom  and  patience  of  Jesus  Christ, 
was  in  the  isle  that  is  called  Patmos, 


to  the  description.     The  Holy  Spirit  who  pleads  with 
men  is  the  Spirit  from  God's  Throne. 

(5)  From  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  faithful 
witness,  and  the  first  begotten  (or,  firstborn)  of 
the  dead,  and  the  prince  (or,  ruler)  of  the  kings 
of  the  earth. — The  triple  title  applied  to  Christ  cor- 
responds to  the  three  ideas  of  this  book.  Christ  the 
Revealing  Prophet,  the  Life-giving  High  Priest,  and 
the  real  Ruler  of  mankind. 

The  faithful  witness. — There  may  be  a  re- 
ference here,  it  has  been  suggested  by  Prof.  Plumptre, 
to  the  bow  in  the  cloud,  which  is  described  in  Ps. 
lxxxix.  37  as  the  faithful  witness.  The  coincidence 
of  expression  is  remarkable :  "  I  will  make  him  my 
firstborn,  higher  than  the  kings  of  the  earth  ;  he  shall 
stand  fast  as  the  sun  before  me,  and  as  the  faithful 
witness  in  heaven."  The  idea  of  testimony  and  wit- 
ness is  a  favourite  one  with  St.  John,  who  records  its 
use  by  our  Lord  Himself.  (Comp.  John  iii.  32 ;  v.  36 ; 
xviii.  37.  See  also  Rev.  xix.  10 ;  xxii.  18.  Comp.  also 
the  work  of  the  Only  Begotten  as  stated  in  John  i.  18.) 

The  prince  (or  ruler)  of  the  kings  of  the 
earth.— The  message  does  not  come  from  One  who 
will  be,  but  who  is  the  true  ruler  of  all  earthly  po- 
tentates. The  disposition  to  dwell  on  the  future  and 
more  visibly  recognised  reign  of  Christ  hereafter  has 
tended  to  obscure  the  truth  of  His  present  reign. 
It  is  instructive  to  notice  that  this  book,  which 
describes  so  vividly  the  manifestations  of  Christ's 
kingdom  (chaps,  xi.  15 ;  xii.  10),  claims  for  Him  at  the 
outset  the  place  of  the  real  King  of  kings.  Such  was 
the  Apostle's  faith.  "  Above  all  emperors  and  kings, 
above  all  armies  and  multitudes,  he  thought  of  the 
Crucified  as  ruling  and  directing  the  course  of  history, 
and  certain  in  His  own  due  time  to  manifest  His  ; 
sovereignty  "  (Prof.  Plumptre).  "  What  are  we  to  see  I 
in  the  simple  Anno  Domini  of  our  dates  and  super- 
scriptions, but  that  for  some  reason  the  great  world-  j 
history  has  been  bending  it-self  to  the  lowly  person  of 
Jesus  "  (Bushnell).  "  A  handful  read  the  philosophers; 
myriads  would  die  for  Christ ;  they  in  their  popularity  < 
could  barely  found  a  school ;  Christ  from  His  cross 
rules  the  world  "  (Farrar,  Witness  of  History).  Such 
is  a  real  kingship.  T 

Unto  him  that  loved  us,  and  washed  us.— in- 
stead of  "  washed  us,"  some  MSS.  read,  "  loosed  us. 
There  is  only  one  letter's  difference  in  the  two  words 
in  Greek.  The  general  tone  of  thought  would  lead  us 
to  prefer  "  washed  "  as  the  time  reading.  On  a  solemn 
occasion,  which  St.  John  remembered  clearly,  our  l^ord 
had  said,  "  If  I  wash  thee  not,  thou  hast  no  part  with 
Me."  The  thought  of  the  "cleansing  blood  in- 
tensified by  the  recollection  of  the  water  and  blood 
which  he  had  seen  flowing  from  Christ  s  pierced  side 
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often  recurred  to  his  mind  (chap.  vii.  13.  14 1  1  John 

i.  7 ;  v.  6—8). 

<6)  And  hath  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto 

God  and  his  Father;   to  him  be  glory  and 

dominion  for  ever  (or,  unto  the  age*). — The  symbol 

of  washing  in  the  last  verse  naturally  had*  M  hi  Hm 

thought  of  consecration,  accompanied  SJ  blood-sprak- 

ling,  to  the  work  of  the  priest   1  Ex.  xix.  •  ;.  1"  |  I 

Heb.  ix.  21).     The  book  will  declare  the  kingship  and 

priesthood  of  the  children  of  <hk1 — a  sovereignty  oxer 

human  fears  and  sufferings — their  priesthood  in  theii 

lives  of  consecration,  and  their  offering  of  themsehreo 

even  unto  death. 

"  And  all  thy  saints  do  overcome 
By  Thy  blood  and  their  martyrdom." 

The  doxology  here  is  two-fold :   glory  and  dominion 

The  doxologies  in  which  the  Redeemed  <  'hurrh  take* 

part  grow  in  strength  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  thi« 

book.      It  is  three-fold  in  chap.  iv.  9     11;    four-fold 

in  chap.  v.  13 ;  and  it  reaches  the  climax  of  seven-fold 

in  chap.  vii.  12. 

(7)  Behold,  he  cometh  with  clouds.  -  Belter, 
iritlc  the  clouds.  The  reference  to  Christ's  word* 
(Mark  xiv.  62)  is  undoubted.  In  the  Hslo*4e"  81. 
Augustine  sees  the  emblem  of  the  saints  of  the  <  'hurrh. 
which  is  His  body,  who  spread  as  a  vast  fertilising 
cloud  over  the  whole  world. 

Every  eye  shall  see  him,  and  they  also  v. 
{they  were  who=-  "whosoever  "I  pierced   him. -Here 
again  is  a  reference  to  the  incident  of  the  StST 
Christ's  side  (John  xix.  34),  recorded  only  by  St  John 

Shall  wail  because  of  him.    Or.   thai 
over   Him.      The   prophecy    in    Etsft  »  the 

suggesting  one  of  this.  But  the  passage  in  Zeehanah 
describes  the  mourning  of  grief  over  the  dead  thr 
piissnge  here  is  the  mourning  towarda  one  who  was 
dead,  and  is  alive.  He  towards  whom  they  now '  "jrert 
their  sorrow  is  the  On.  ..w  whom  they  should  hare 
wailed  when  He  was  laid  in  His  kmh. 

(8)  The  beginning  and  the  ending. — Tnear 
words  are  of  doubtful  authority  ;  they  are  in  ill  pro- 
bability taken  from  chap.  xxii.  13.  and  interoo Ut*J 
hen  "The  description  of  the  verse  »PP^f«'  V„, 
doubt,  to  our  Lord,  and  the  words  are  a  strong  deciara- 
tion  of  His  divinity.  . 

The  Almighty.— Tin*  word  that  iuhmimI  1-.  wit  n 
one  exception  ,2  Cor .  vi.  1  * ».  peculiar  to  Urn  hook  in  the 

New  Testament  w^.*,-- 

(»)  I  John,  who  also  am  your  orotner  .  .  .— 
More  literally,  I,  John,  your  brother  and  fellow  p*rt**r 
in  the  tribulation  and  kingdom  and  J"™""  "  £*"* 
.  .  because  of  the  word  of  G»d  mi  /*«  ^"""fT 
of  Jesus.  He  was  a  fellow-sharer  of  «nhnktionjnth 
them     and    he    shares   that   patience    which    brags 
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as  of  a  Trumpet. 


for  the  word  of  God,  and  for  the  testi-  j 
mony  of  Jesus  Christ.     <10)  I  was  in  the 
Spirit  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  heard  be-  | 
hind  me  a  great  voice,  as  of  a  trumpet,  j 
<ll>  saying,    I    am  Alpha  and   Omega, 
the   first    and    the    last:     and,    What 
thou  seest,  write  in  a  book,  and  send  it 


unto  the  seven  churches  which  are  in 
Asia ;  unto  Ephesus,  and  unto  Smyrna, 
and  unto  Pergamos,  and  unto  Thyatira, 
,  and  unto  Sardis,  and  unto  „,  .  ,0_0f) 
I  Philadelphia,  and  unto  The  vision  "of 
Laodicea.  (12>  And  I  turned  g.e  Bevealer 
to  see  the  voice  that  spake 


experience,  because  it  is  a  patience  in  Jesus.  It  is  not 
patience  for  Christ,  like  2  Thess.  iii.  5,  nor  patience  of 
Christ,  but  rather  patience  which  draws  its  life  and 
euergy  of  endurance  from  Him. 

Patmos. — Professor  Plumptre  notices  how  little 
the  scenery  of  Patmos  colours  the  Apocalypse.  "  The 
vision  that  follows  is  all  but  unaffected  by  the  external 
.•surroundings  of  the  seer.  At  the  farthest,  we  can  but 
think  of  the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean — now 
purple  as  wine,  now  green  as  emerald,  flushing  and 
Hashing  in  the  light  as  the  hues  on  the  plumage  of  a 
dove."  The  position  of  the  Apostle  in  Patmos  was 
probably  that  of  an  exile,  free  to  roam  where  he  would 
within  the  limits  of  the  island.  There  was  at  any  rate 
no  limit  of  chains  or  guard,  as  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul 
(Acts  xxviii.  16,  20).  He  tells  us  what  was  the  cause 
of  his  exile.  It  was  his  faithfulness  in  proclaiming, 
as  we  know  ho  loved  to  do,  the  word  of  God  and  the 
testimony  of  Jesus.  "  St.  John,  proclaiming  the  Word 
of  God  who  was  before  all  worlds,  who  had  been  made 
flesh  and  dwelt  among  men,  who  was  the  King  of 
kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  struck  a  blow  at  the  worship 
as  well  as  the  polity  of  the  Roman  empire.  He 
opposed  the  God-man  to  the  man-god  "  (Maurice  on  the 
Revel,  p.  20).  The  contest  is  incessantly  the  same. 
False  creeds  ever  aim  to  deify  man.  "  Ye  shall  lie  as 
gods  "  is  their  motto  and  their  bible,  f  Emmanuel," 
is  the  motto  of  the  true  faith — 

"  The  Lord  was  God,  and  came  as  man  ;  the  Pope 
Is  man,  and  comes  as  God."— Harold. 

The  crucified,  suffering  Saviour,  God  in  Chri •  !,  very 
God,  and  one  with  man  in  sorrow,  was  the  stumbling- 
block  in  the  past,  and  is  the  ideal  which  offends  many 
now.  (See  Bp.  Alexander's  Bamptan  Lectures,  p.  30. 
et  seq.)  The  terms  of  the  conflict  remain  unchanged 
through  the  ages.     (Comp.  chap.  vi.  9.) 

<l°)  I  was  (or,  I  became)  in  the  Spirit.— The  mind, 
•  vl  onward  ty  the  contemplation  of  things  spiritual, 
is  abstracted  from  the  immediate  consciousness  of 
outward  earthly  forms  of  life.  In  great  natures  this 
power  is  usually  strong.  Socrates  is  related  to  have  stood 
rapt  in  thought  for  hours,  and  even  days,  unconscious 
of  the  midday  heat,  or  the  mocking  wonder  of  his 
comrades.  To  high-souled  men,  set  upon  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  nur,  this  power  of  detaching  themselves 
fn.tu  UM  influence  of  the  outward  is  the  result  of 
their  earnest  neat;  the  things  spiritual  are  to  them 
the  nal .-  the  things  seen  are  temporal.  It  is  the  Holy 
bpint  alone  which  en  give  the  power  of  this  spiritual 
abstra.t.on;  but  it  is  through  the  ordinary  use  of 
means  that  tins  power  is  bestowed.  In  St.  John's 
CM©  it  was  on  the  Lord's  Day  that  this  spiritual 
raptun-  was  vouchsafed. 

The  Lord's  day.-There  is  no  ground  whatever 
tor  the  futi.mt  interpretation  Hint  this  expression  refers 
to-  the  •  Day  of  the  Lord,"  as  in  2  Thesa  ii  ■>  The 
phrase  m  this  Utter  passage  is  totally  different.  The 
Pftrase  here  is.  en  te  kuriake  hemera.  The  adjective 
w  apphed  by  St.  Paul  (perhaps  coined  by  him  for  the 
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purpose)  to  the  Lord's  Supper :  from  the  Supper  it 
came  to  be  applied  to  the  day  on  which  Christians  met 
for  the  breaking  of  bread.  The  day  is  still  called  Kvpiaicri 
(kuriake)  in  the  Levant.  On  the  Lord's  Day  the  vision 
came  to  the  Apostle.  It  was  the  hour  of  sweetest, 
closest  communion,  when  the  memories  of  Christ  risen, 
and  the  fellowship  he  had  enjoyed  at  Ephesus,  would 
work  on  his  spirit,  and  aid  in  raising  him  in  highest 
adoration,  like  St.  Paul  (2  Cor.  xii.  2 — 4).  When  so 
rapt,  he  heard  a  voice,  strong,  clear,  and  resonant  as  a 
trumpet.  The  Apostle's  voice  could  not  be  heard 
among  his  beloved  flock  at  Ephesus ;  but  there  was  a 
voice  which  would  reach  from  the  exile  at  Patmos,  not 
to  Ephesus  and  its  sister  churches,  but  to  all  churches 
and  throughout  all  time.  The  mouth  which  persecut i< m 
closes  God  opens,  and  bids  it  speak  to  the  world.  So 
St.  Paul,  through  the  Epistles  of  his  Captivity,  still 
speaks.  Luther,  by  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  spoke 
from  his  confinement  at  Wartburg;  and  Bunyan,  by 
his  divine  allegory,  shows  how  feeble  were  the  walls 
of  his  cell  at  Bedford  to  silence  the  voice  of  God.  If 
speech  be  silvern  and  silence  golden,  it  is  also  true  in 
the  history  of  the  Church  that  from  the  captivity 
of  her  teachers  she  has  received  her  most  abiding 
treasures. 

(n)  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega. — In  this  verse  we 
pass  from  St.  John  to  Him  who  was  the  Word,  of 
whom  St.  John  gave  testimony.  He  who  is  the 
faithful  witness  now  speaks.  "What  thou  seest, 
write,"  &c.  The  previous  words,  "I  am  Alpha,"  &e.. 
are  not  found  in  the  best  MSS.  The  words  "  which 
are  in  Asia,"  are  also  omitted. 

The  seven  churches. — There  were  more  than 
seven  churches  in  Asia  Minor ;  but  the  number  selected 
indicates  completeness.  Thus,  though  having  special 
reference  to  the  conditions  of  those  churches,  the 
epistles  may  be  regarded  as  epistles  conveying  ever 
appropriate  lessons  to  the  churches  of  succeeding  ages. 
The  names  of  the  seven  churches  are  enumerated,  as 
they  would  naturally  be  by  a  person  writing  from 
Patmos.  "  First,  Ephesus  is  addressed,  as  the  Asiatic 
metropolis,  and  as  the  nearest  church  to  Patmos  ;  then 
the  other  churches  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia ;  then 
those  in  the  interior  "  (Wordsworth). 

(12>  Seven  golden  candlesticks. — Comp.  the 
vision  in  Zech.  iv.  2 — 11.  It  has  been  observed  that 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  two  visions.  In  Zech..  as 
in  Ex.  xxv.  31, 32,  the  seven  branches  are  united,  so  as  to 
form  one  candlestick ;  here  there  are  said  to  be  seven 
candlesticks;  and  from  this  supposed  difference  it  is 
argued  that  we  have  a  hint  of  the  variety  of  the 
Christian  churches,  as  distinguished  from  the  single- 
ness of  the  Jewish  church.  But  is  it  not  more  probable 
that  what  St.  John  saw  was  the  old  familiar  seven- 
branched  candlestick,  identical  in  form  with  that 
which  has  been  rendered  familiar  to  all  by  the  Arch  of 
Titus,  but  that  as  the  mention  of  the  seven  churches 
was  then  fresh  in  his  mind,  his  eye  fell  rather  upon 
the  seven  limbs  and  seven  lights  "than  on  the  whole 
caudlestand,  especially  if,  as  Prof.  Plumptre  sugg< 
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tke  Crtator  Uimmlf. 


with  me.  And  being  turned,  I  saw 
seven  golden  candlesticks ;  <13'  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  seven  candlesticks  one 
like  unto  the  Son  of  man,  clothed  with 
a  garment  down  to  the  foot,  and  girt 
about  the  paps  with  a  golden  girdle. 
<u)  His  head  and  his  hairs  were  white 


lib-  wool,  as  white  as  m  l  hi* 

"WttMft  flam*-  <•('  tin-:     '     ;im|    Iii* 

lik.'  unto  fine  brass,  as  if  they 
burned  in  a  furuao* ;  and  l>in  roice  a* 
the aoand  of  mua  watara.         And  he 

had  in  liis  ri^ht    Imnd  HVM  utars:  and 
out  of  his  mouth  went  a  sharp  two- 


the  figure  of  the  Christ  concealed  part  of  tho  main 
stem '?  Thus  to  his  tow  the  separate  individuality 
of  the  churches,  and  their  real  union  in  Him  who  was 
the  Light,  would  rather  be  symbolised.  Thus,  too, 
the  external  teachings  of  the  earlier  symbols  are  not 
disturbed :  the  new  revelation  illumines  the  types  and 
shadows  of  the  older.  "  These  symbols  were  intended 
to  raise  them  out  of  symbols ;  the  truths  were  to  throw 
light  on  the  parables,  rather  than  the  parables  on  the 
truths.  Men  were  to  study  the  visions  of  an  earlier 
day  by  the  revelations  of  that  day"  (Maurice, 
Apocalypse,  p.  22). 

(13)  In  the  midst  of  the  seven  candlesticks 
(the  word  "  seven "  is  omitted  in  some  of  the  best 
MSS.)  one  like  unto  the  Son  of  man.—"  He  who 
kindled  the  light  to  be  a  witness  of  Himself  and  of 
His  own  presence  with  men  was  indeed  present." 
He  was  present  the  same  as  He  had  been  known  on 
earth,  yet  different — the  same,  for  He  is  seen  as  Son 
of  Man ;  the  same  as  He  had  been  seen  on  the  Resur- 
rection evening ;  the  same  as  He  appeared  to  Stephen ; 
the  same  Jesus,  caring  for,  helping  and  counselling 
His  people :  yet  different,  for  He  is  arrayed  in  the 
apparel  of  kingly  and  priestly  dignity.  He  is  robed 
to  the  foot  with  the  long  garment  of  the  high  priest. 
St.  John  uses  the  same  word  which  is  used  in  the 
LXX.  version  of  Ex.  xxviii.  31,  to  describe  the 
robe  of  the  Ephod.  (Comp.  Zech.  iii.  4.)  It  has  been 
understood  by  some,  however,  to  indicate  the  "  ample 
robe  of  judicial  and  kingly  power."  There  is  in  the 
vision  a  combination  of  both  thoughts.  He  is  the 
King-Priest  who  is  seen  by  the  Evangelist,  the  Mel- 
chisedec  whom  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  had  so 
gloriously  set  forth  (Heb.  v.  9,  10;  vi.  20;  especially 
vii.  1—17).  He  is  girt  about  the  breasts  with  a  golden 
girdle.  The  girdle  is  not  around  the  loins,  as  though 
ready  for  action  and  toil  (Luke  xii.  35).  but  it  is  worn 
as  by  one  who  rests  from  toil  in  the  "  repose  of 
sovereignty."  So,  according  to  Josephus  (Ant.  iii.  7,  §  2). 
the  Levitical  priests  were  girdled  The  girdle  is  of 
gold;  not  interwoven  with  gold,  as  was  the  high 
priest's  girdle  (Ex.  xxviii.  8),  but  pure  gold,  the 
emblem  of  a  royal  presence.  (Comp.  Isa.  xi.  5 ; 
Dan.  x.  5  ;  Eph.  vi.  14.) 

<14)  His  head  and  his  hairs  were  white  like 
wool,  as  white  as  snow.— The  whiteness  here  is 
thought  by  some  to  be  the  token  of  the  transfiguration 
in  light  of  the  glorified  person  of  the  Redeemer.  "  It 
is  the  glorious  white  which  is  the  colour  and  livery  of 
heaven."  This  doubtless  is  true;  but  it  appears  to 
me  a  mistake  to  sav  that  there  is  no  hint  here  of  age 
It  is  argued  that  the  white  hair  of  age  is  a  token  of 
decav,  and  that  no  such  token  would  have  place  here; 
but  surely  this  is  straining  a  point,  and  making  a  mere 
emblem  an  argument,  Age  and  youth  alike  have  their 
glories;  the  glory  of  voung  men  is  their  strength; 
the  hoary  head,  too,  the  token  of  experience,  dignity, 
authority,  is  the  glory  of  age.  Physically,  white  hair 
may  be  a  sign  of  decay;  typically  it  never  is,  else  the 
effort  to  produce  the  appearance  of  it  in  the  persons 
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monarch*  and  judges  would  never  hare  been 

The  white  head  is  aster  in  public  ■mtimrint  other  _ 

the  venerable  sign  of  ripe  knowledge,  imiun-  jndgnwnt, 

and  solid  wisdom;  and  a*  md)  it   well  U-tokrn*  that 

full   wisdom   and  authority   wU 

Ancient  of  Days,  who,  though  always  the  name  in  (he 

fresh    dew    of    youth,     i* 

captain  of  salvation,  perfect  through  suffering,  radiant 

in   the   glorious   yotithhood    of    heaven,    vencral 

th.it    Stand    wisdom    and    glory  which    He   had   with 

the  Father  before  the  world,     (Oomp.  Dnn    \ 

was  one."  Saadias  Gaon  beautifully  say-,   "with  the 

appearance  of  an  old  man.  ami  like  an  old  man  full  of 

mercies.     His  white  hair.  Hi*  white  garmcnti*.  indicated 

the  pure,  kind  intention*  He  had  Is  purify  His  people 

from  their  sms." 

His  eyes  were  as  a  flame  of  Are. — Comp.  chap. 
xix.  12 :  Dan.  x.  »>.  The  eye*  of  the  bstd,  which  an*  in 
every  place,  beholding  the  evil  and  the  good,  an*  here 
described  as  like  nnto  fire,  to  express  not  merely  la* 
dig/nation  (He  had  looked  once  on  the  Jewish  rulers  fat 
indignation)  against  evil,  but  <1>  termination  to  eonanme 
it;  for  our  God  is  a  consuming  fire,  puririnjr  sway  am 
from  those  who  forsake  sin,  and  consuming  in  their 
sin  those  who  refuse  to  be  separated  fr.  : 
chap.  xx.  9;  Dan.  vii.  9,  10  ;  Jude,  verse  7.) 

(ft)  His  feet  like  unto  fine  brass.— The 
feet,  like  the  feet  of  the  mini-tcring  priests  of  Israel, 
were  bare,  and  appeared  like  rhulcolibaiuu  (fine  brass1. 
The  exact  meaning  of  this  word  itised  only  here)  is 
not  certain.  The  most  trustworthy  author*  incline  to 
take  it  as  a  hybrid  word,  half  Greek,  half  Hebrew — 
chalcos,  brass,    and    taMa,    vrl  I  hiten  —  and 

understand  it  to  sijrnify  brass  which  has  attained  in  the 
furnace  a  white  neat.  'Such  technical  words  were 
likelv  enough  to  be  current  in  a  |M>i>ulation  like  that  of 
Epliesu*.  consisting  largely  of  workers  in  metal,  some 
of  whom — if  we  may  judge  from  the  ease  of  Alexander 
the  coppersmith  (Acts  xix.  -Were, 

without  doubt,  Jews.  I  believe  the  word  in  question  to 
bars  belonged  to  this  technical  vocabulary.  It  \-  «t 
anv  rate  used  by  St.  John  as  familiar  and  smsflfaj 

for  whom  he  wrote  Prampire  in  the 

Wpistie*  to  Seven  Church**,  m  loco). 

His  voice  as  the  sound  (better,  roice.  a»  the 

same  word— phont— ia  need  twice,  and  translated  first 

•voice"    and   then    "  sound  "  in  our  EayBah  rerjiw) 

of  many  waters.—  I  ribed  the  we  of  the 

Ancient  of  Day*  as  the  roieeef  a  multitude  (Dan.  X^fl 

but  the  voice  of  the  multitude  was  in  earlier  Hehtww 

writings  compared  to  the  sound  of  the  wavea  "*"*'*"■• 

which  the  voice  of  the  Lord  alone  could  anhdoe  (W. 

lxv  7:  xciii.  4).     This  image  the  Evangeliet  adoptoto 

of  Chri-t— strong  and  majestfe,  aarid 

lxl-sound*  of  earth.     That   voice,  whose  word 

stilled  the  sea,  sounds  as  the  waves  of  the  sea,  winch 

,hn  h.ard  Him  rebuke 

(W)  And  he  had  (or.  hiring .  in  his  right  band 
seven  stars.  -  The  stars  are  explained  lay  on 
(verse  20;   to  be   the  emblems  of  the  angels  of  the 
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his  Charge. 


edged  sword :  and  his  countenance  was  |  |  hand  upon  me,  saying  unto  me,  Fear 

as   the   sun   shineth  in    his   strength.  -*u*.a.4.ku.t.  not;    I   am   the   first   and    the   last   " 
<17>  And  when  I  saw  him,  I  fell  at  his 


feet  as   dead.     And  he  laid  his   right 


(18>  I  am  he  that  liveth,  and  was  dead ; 
and,  behold,  I  am  alive  for  evermore, 


seven  churches ;  they  are  described  as  stars  in  His 
right  hand ;  they,  perhaps,  appeared  as  a  wreath,  or 
as  a  royal  and  star-adorned  diadem  in  His  hand. 
(See  Isa.  lxii.  3.)  It  expresses  their  preciousness 
in  Christ's  sight,  and  the  care  He  takes  of  them. 
A  similar  emblem  is  used  of  Coniah  (Jer.  xxii.  24), 
where  he  is  compared  to  the  signet  upon  God's 
right  hand. 

And  out  of  his  mouth  went  a  sharp  two- 
edged  sword. — There  need  be  no  doubt  about  the 
meaning  here :  the  imagery  of  the  Bible  elsewhere 
is  too  explicit  to  be  mistaken;  it  is  the  sword  of 
the  Spirit,  even  the  word  of  God,  which  is  here 
described :  it  is  that  word  which  is  sharper  than 
any  two-edged  sword,  and  which  lays  bare  the  thoughts 
and  intents  of  the  soul  (Eph.  vi.  17 ;  Heb.  iv.  12. 
Comp.  Isa.  xlix.  2).  This  is  the  weapon  with  which  Christ 
will  subdue  His  enemies ;  no  carnal  weapon  is  needed 
( 2  Cor.  x.  4).  Those  that  take  any  other  sword  in  hand 
than  this  to  advance  His  kingdom  will  perish  with  the 
weapon  to  which  they  have  appealed  (chap.  xiii.  10 ; 
Matt.  xxvi.  52),  but  those  who  arm  themselves  with  this 
will  find  it  mighty  through  God.  With  this  weapon  of 
His  word  He  Himself  fights  against  His  adversaries 
chaps,  ii.  12,  16 ;  xix.  15,  21) ;  with  this  He  lays  bare 
the  liidden  hypocrisies  of  men,  cuts  off  the  diseased 
members,  and  wounds  that  He  may  heal. 

"  The  sword  wherewith  Thou  dost  command, 
la  in  Thy  mouth  and  not  Thy  hand." 

It  is  a  two-edged  sword;  it  has  the  double  edge  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  New ;  "  the  Old  Testament, 
cutting  externally  our  carnal;  the  New  Testament, 
internally  our  spiritual  sins"  (Richard  of  St.  Victor). 
It  has  the  double  edge  of  its  power  to  rebuke  sin  and 
-elf-righteousness ;  the  evil  of  wrong-doing  and  the 
evil  motives  which  wait  on  right-doing ;  the  two  edges 
of  which  will  cut  off  sin  from  man,  or  else  man  in 
his  sin.  (Comp.  Isa.  xi.  4,  and  2  Thess.  ii.  8.)  The 
Greek  word  here  rendered  "sword"  is  used  six  times 
in  this  book,  and  only  once  (Luke  ii.  35)  elsewhere  in 
t  ha  New  Testament. 

His  countenance  was  as  the  sun  shineth 
in  his  strength.— It  is  the  spiritual  truth  which 
grres  the  splendour  to  such  descriptions  as  these, 
rii.-  dazzling  glory  of  Him  who  is  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  is  intolerable  to  human  eyes.  There 
i*  no  marvel  in  this  when  we  remember  that  He 
i-  the  brightness  of  His  Father's  glory,  and  that  the 
r  at  her  dwells  "  in  that  light  which  no  man  can  approach 
unto;  whom  no  man  hath  seen,  nor  can  see"  (1  Tim.  vi. 
Ifl  .  It  is  the  lustre  of  holiness  and  righteousness 
wlm-h  is  hero  signified,  and  which  "  the  eye  of  sinful 
man  may  not  see,"  but  of  which  saints  and  angel  mes- 
sengers may  catch  a  faint  reflection ;  so  that  the  angel's 
face  may  look  like  lightning  (Matt,  xxviii.  3),  and  "  the 
righteous  shine  forth  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of 
their  Father  ■  (Matt.  xiii.  43).  (Comp.  the  shining  of 
Moses  face.  Ex.  xxxiv.  29.) 

I  fell  at  his  feet  as  dead.- At  the  sight  of 
Hun.  tho  Evangelist  fell  as  one  dead.  "  Was  this  He 
whom  upon  earth  St.  John  had  known  so  familiarly  ? 
Was  this  He  in  whose  bosom  He  had  lain  at  that  Last 
bupper,  and  said,  '  Lord,  which  is  he  that  betrayeth 
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Thee  ? '  When  I  saw  Him  thus  transformed,  thus 
glorified,  I  fell  at  His  feet  as  one  dead.  Well  might 
such  be  the  effect,  even  upon  the  spirit  of  a  just  man 
made  perfect— and  St.  John  was  still  in  the  body — of 
such  an  open  revelation  of  the  risen  glory  of  Christ  " 
(Dr.  Vaughan).  It  was  pity,  and  the  pang  felt  at  the 
severity  of  retribution  which  overtook  sin,  which  made 
Dante  fall  as  a  dead  body  falls  {Inferno,  v.) ;  it  is  tho 
felt  consciousness  of  unworthiness  which  seems  to  have 
overcome  the  Evangelist.  This  consciousness  has  its 
witness  outside  the  Bible  as  well  as  in  it.  "  Seiuelo 
must  perish  if  Jupiter  reveals  himself  to  her  in  his 
glory,  being  consumed  in  the  brightness  of  that  glory." 
(Comp.  Ex.  xxxiii.  18,  20,  "  Thou  canst  not  see  My 
face ;  for  there  shall  no  man  see  Me  and  live.")  For 
every  man  it  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  stand  face  to  face 
with  God.  Yet  the  consciousness  of  this  unworthiness 
to  behold  God,  or  to  receive  a  near  revelation  of  His 
presence,  is  a  sign  of  faith,  and  is  welcomed  as  such. 
Of  him  who  said,  "  Lord,  I  am  not  worthy  that  Thou 
shouldest  come  under  my  roof,"  Christ  said,  "  I  have 
not  found  so  great  faith,  no,  not  in  Israel "  (Matt, 
viii.  8—10). 

He  laid  his  right  hand  upon  me,  saying  unto 
me,  Fear  not.— The  words  "  unto  me  "  should  be 
omitted.  The  gesture  is  designed  to  give  the  assur- 
ance of  comfort ;  the  hand  which  was  raised  up  to 
bless  (Luke  xxiv.  51),  which  was  reached  forth  to  heal 
the  leper,  to  raise  the  sinking  Peter  (Matt.  xiv.  31), 
and  to  touch  the  wounded  ear  of  Malchus,  is  now 
stretched  out  to  reassure  His  servant ;  and  the  words, 
Hke  those  which  John  had  heard  upon  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration,  and  when  toiling  against  the  waves 
of  GaHlee,  bid  him  not  to  be  afraid.  (Comp.  Dan.  x. 
10.) 

I  am  the  first  and  the  last.— The  "last "  must  not 
be  taken  here  to  mean  the  least  and  lowest,  as  though 
it  referred  to  our  Lord's  humiliation ;  the  last  points 
forwards,  as  the  first  points  backwards.  He  was  before 
all  things,  and  so  the  first;  and  though  all  things 
change,  folded  up  as  a  vesture,  yet  His  years  shall  not 
fail,  and  so  He  is  the  last.  "  The  first  because  all  things 
are  from  Me ;  the  last  because  to  Me  are  all  things  " 
(Richard  of  St.  Victor).  (Comp.  Col.  i.  16—18  ;  Heb.  i. 
11,  12.)  This  pre-eminence  of  first  and  last  is  thrice 
claimed  for  the  Lord  Jehovah  in  Isaiah  (chaps,  xli.  4 ; 
xliv.  6;  xlviii.  12),  and  thrice  for  the  Lord  Jesus  in 
this  book  (in  this  passage,  in  chap.  ii.  8,  and  chap.  xxii. 
13). 

(K)  I  am  he  that  liveth,  and  was  dead.— Bettor. 
and  tlie  living  One  (omit  the  words  "  I  am  ") ;  and  1 
became  dead;  and,  behold,  I  am  alive  (or,  I  am  living) 
unto  the  ages  of  ages  (or,  for  evermore).  "Amen  *'  is 
omitted  in  the  best  MSS.  This  verse  must  be  care- 
fully kept  in  connection  with  the  preceding,  as  the  de- 
scription should  go  on  without  pause.  He  is  the  living 
One — not  merely  one  who  once  was  alive,  or  is  now 
alive — but  the  One  who  has  "life  in  Himself,  and  the 
fountain  and  source  of  life  to  others,  John  i.  4:  xiv.  6; 
the  One  who  hath  immortality,"  1  Tim  vi.  16  (Trench). 
Yet  He  became  dead.  There  are  two  wonders  hi 
the  living  One  becomes  dead,  and  the  dead  One  is  alive 
for  evermore.  It  is  another  form  of  the  glorious  truth 
and  paradox  of  which  the  Apostles  were  so  fond  (Phil,  ii- 


The  Seven  Candlesticks. 


REVELATION,   II. 


Tl.r    .V«v„    (fa   rrl„* 


Amen ;  and  have  the  keys  of  hell  and  of 
death.  (19)  Write  the  things  which  thou 
hast  seen,  and  the  things  which  are, 
and  the  things  which  shall  be  hereafter ; 
<^  the  mystery  of  the  seven  stars  which 
thou  sawest  in  my  right  hand,  and  the 
seven  golden  candlesticks.  The  seven 
stars  are  the  angels  of  the  seven 
churches  :   and  the  seven   candlesticks 


A  I).  '••, 


which    thou    sawest    are    the    seren 

churches. 


CHAPTER   II.— <»   Unto  the  angel 

of  the  church  of  hpheaus  _.        L 
write;   These  things  saith  KunitU     to 
he  that  holdeth  the  seven  (;»« re h    in 
stars  in  his  right  hand,  who  •"••, 
walketh  in  the  midst  of  the  seren  golden 


8,  9;  Heb.  ii.  9).  Comp.  Christ's  words,  Luke  ix.  24, 
and  xiii.  43,  which  contain  promises  which  He  only 
could  make  who  could  say,  "I  have  the  keys  of  death 
and  of  Hades."  The  order  of  these  words  has  been 
transposed  in  our  English  version.  The  true  order  is 
the  more  appropriate  order,  "  For  Hades  is  the  vast  un- 
seen realm  into  which  men  are  ushered  by  death ;  dark 
and  mysterious  as  that  realm  was,  and  dreaded  as  was 
its  monarch,  our  risen  Lord  has  both  under  His  power. 
The  keys  are  the  emblems  of  His  right  and  authority.'' 
( Comp.  chap.  iii.  7, 8.)  It  is  not  of  the  second  death  that 
He  speaks ;  our  Lord  is  here  seen  as  the  conqueror  of 
that  clouded  region,  and  that  resistless  foe  which  man 
dreaded.  (Comp.  John  xi.  25;  Heb.  ii.  15.)  Comp. 
Henry  Yaughan's  quaint  poem  "  An  Easter  Hymn  " — 

"  Death  and  darkness  get  you  packing, 
Nothing  now  to  man  is  lacking ; 
All  your  triumphs  now  are  ended. 
And  what  Adam  marred  is  mended  ; 
Graves  are  beds  now  for  the  weary, 
Death  a  nap  to  wake  more  merry. ' 

Christ  had  spoken  before  of  the  gates  of  hell  (Matt. 
xvi.  18),  and  of  the  keys.  (Comp.  also  1  Pet,  iii.  19.)  The 
key  of  the  grave  was  one  of  the  four  keys  which  the 
Eternal  King  committed  to  no  ministering  angel,  but 
reserved  for  himself  (so  Targum  and  Talmud).  The 
whole  verse  affirms  the  undying  power  and  inalienable 
authority  of  our  Master,  and  is  a  fitting  prelude  to  a 
book  which  is  to  show  the  inherent  divine  tenacity  of 
Christianity.  The  Church  lives  on  because  Christ  its 
Head  lives  on  (John  xiv.  19).  The  resurrection  power 
which  the  Lord  showed  is  to  be  reflected  in  the  history 
of  His  Church.  "The  greatest  honour  is  due  to 
Christianity,"  says  Goethe,  "  for  continually  proving  its 
pure  and  noble  origin  by  coming  forth  again,  after  the 
great  aberrations  into  which  human  perversity  has  led 
it,  more  speedily  than  was  expected,  with  its  primitive 
special  charm  as  a  mission  ....  for  the  relief  of 
human  necessity." 

(19)  Write  the  things  which  thou  hast  seen 
(better,  sawest).— It  is  well  to  notice  the  small  con- 
necting word  "  then,"  which  has  been  omitted  ra  the 
English.  It  gives  the  practical  thought  to  the  whole 
of  the  previous  vision.  This  vision  is  to  be  described 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  that  she  may 
never  forget  Him  who  is  the  foundation  on  which  she 
rests  ;  the  true  fountain  of  her  life  ;  and  in  whom  she 
will  find  the  source  of  that  renewing  power  to  which 
the  last  Note  alludes.  In  the  history  of  the  faith  it  will 
~»e  always  true  that  they  who  wait  on  the  Lord  shall 
renew  their  strength  (Isa.  xl.  28—31).  Lest  then,  at 
any  time  the  saints  of  God  should  be  tempted  tocry 
that  "  their  judgment  was  passed  over  from  their  Orori, 
the  Evangelist  is  bidden  first  to  detail  this  vision  of  Him 
who  is  the  Life  and  Captain  of  His  people.  He  is  also  to 
write  the  things  which  are— those  eternal  principles 
and  truths  which  underlie  all  the  phenomena  of  human 
history;  or  the  things  which  concern  the  present  state 
of  the   churches— and  the  things  which  are  about  tc 


he  after  these  things — those  great  and  woudroas  imm 
of  the  fortunes  of  the  Church  and  of  the  world  which 

will  lie  unfolded. 

(S»)  The  mystery  of  the  seven  stars  which 
thou  sawest  in  my  right  hand.    Having  hlddea 

him  write  the  meaning  of  this  mystery,  or  aerrH,  He 
</\\<>  to  St.  John  an  explanatory  key  i  "  The  seven  star* 
are  angels  of  seven  churches  (or  cemgrtgatfu*  and 
the  seven  candlesticks"  omit  the  words  "which  than 
sawest  ")  "  are  seven  churehea."  The  angels  Lave  bata 
understood  by  some  to  he  guardian  angels;  bu* 
difficult  to  reconcile  words  of  warning  ai 
(as  in  chap.  ii.  4,  5).  and  of  promise  and 


ment   (as   in   chap.   ii.   In  .  with   nek  a  riew.     Mot* 

probable  is  the  view  which  takes  the  angel  to  be  the 

ideal  embodiment     M  Is  s|»-ak>  of  the  Chorrh.     The 

more  generally  adopted  view  is  that  the  angel  is  the 

chief  pastor  or  bishop  of  the  (Imp! 

tion  of    them  as    stars   favours    this  view.      Simitar 

imagery  is  applied  elsewhere  to  teachers.  true  and  fake 

(Dan.  xii.  3;  Jude  l:>.     Comp.  Rev.  viii.  M.  and 

It  is  stated  that  the  word  "angel"  was  applied  to  the 

president  in   the  Jewish   synagogue.      See,  however. 

Excursus.  A. 

II. 

(i)  Unto  the  angel  of  the  church  of  literally. 
Ml  Ephesus.— On  the  word  "  angel."  see  Note  on 
chap.  i.  20,  and  Excursus  A.  Adopting  the  view  that 
the  angel  represents  the  chief  pastor  or  bUbop  of  the 
Church,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  who  was  Ha 

S residing   minister  at    this   time;    hut    this  mast  be 
eternined  by  another  <pi 
Apocalvpse.       Accepting    the    earlier   ilate— «.*.,    the 
reign  of  Nero,  or  (with  Gebhardti  of  ( tslba— tbe^aafat 
is  no  other  than  Timothy.     Some  striking  eoiaeideaeaa 
favour  this  view.     Labour,  work,  endurance.  af?J"rm** 
St.  Paul    acknowledges  in  Timothy,  and    wbjebSa 
exhorts  him  to    cultivate   more    and    more    (2    Tan. 
ii.  6,  15 :  iv.  5  >.     Again,  against  false  teachers  be  warn* 
him  (1  Tim  L  7).     Further,  there  is  "ajataat  toaea 
anxiety  "  in  the  Epistles  to  Timothy.     The  nature  with 
which  he  had  to  do  was    emotional erea  to  'rare. 
ascetic,  devout :  hut  there  was  in  it  a  tendency  to  *ne* 
of  energy  and  sustained  enthusiasm.     "He  urges  *" 
to  stand  up.  t. ,  rekindle  the  grace  of  « 
there  is    a    hint  of   a  first   lore  left."     (See  Prof. 
Plumptre.  Ep.  to  8even  Church.  ■ 

Ephesus.    The   chief  .  ity  of   loam,  and lattt 
time  the  most  important  city  in  Asm.     I*P*: 
advantages  commercial,  geographical,  and  ictimn 
and.  in  addition,  great  Christian  privilege*,     u 
'  ir  trade;  it  reached  oat  oas  B 


(irerk 


wealthy  focus  for  -— 

the   East,   while   with   the    other    it    f™*?*    ' 
culture.     Its  magnificent  temple '5£«™*tj*u 
wonders  of  the  world;  the  skul  of  P™™-  tadeoa 
tributed  to  its  beauty.     The  fragment*  of  it* 
sculptured  columns,  now  to  be 


in  the    Br 
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Tlie  Epistle  to 


EEVELATION,   II. 


Oie  Church  at  Epliesus. 


candlesticks ;  W  I  know  thy  works,  and 
thy  labour,  and  thy  patience,  and  how 
thou  canst  not  bear  them  which  are  evil : 
and  thou  hast  tried  them  which  say 
they  are  apostles,  and  are  not,  and  hast 
found  them  liars:  W  and  hast  borne, 
and  hast  patience,  and  for  my  name's 


sake  hast  laboured,  and  hast  not  fainted. 
W  Nevertheless  I  have  someivh a  t  against 
thee,  because  thou  hast  left  thy  first 
love.  (5)  Remember  therefore  from 
whence  thou  art  fallen,  and  repent,  and 
do  the  first  works ;  or  else  I  will  come 
unto  thee  quickly,  and  will  remove  tlrv 


Museum,  will  convey  some  idea  of  its  gigantic  propor- 
tions and  splendid  decorations.  But  the  religious  tone 
induced  by  its  pagan  worship  was  of  the  lowest  order. 
Degrading  superstitions  were  upheld  by  a  mercenary 
priesthood ;  the  commercial  instinct  and  the  fanatical 
spirit  had  joined  hands  in  support  of  a  soul-enslaving 
creed,  and  in  defence  of  a  sanctuary  which  none  but 
those  devoid  of  taste  could  contemplate  without  ad- 
miration. But  its  spiritual  opportunities  were  propor- 
tioned to  its  needs.  It  had  been  the  scene  of  three 
years'  labour  of  St.  Paul  (Acts  xx.  31),  of  the  captivating 
and  convincing  eloquence  of  Apollos  (Acts  xviii.  24), 
of  the  persistent  labours  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla 
(Acts  xviii.  26);  Tychicus,  the  beloved  and  faithful, 
had  been  minister  there  (Eph.  vi.  21) ;  Timothy  was  its 
chief  pastor. 

These  things  saith  he  .  .  .  .—The  titles  by  which 
Christ  is  described  at  the  opening  of  the  seven  epistles 
are  mainly  drawn  from  chap.  i.  The  vision  is  found 
to  supply  features  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the 
several  churches.  The  message  comes  in  this  epistle 
from  One  who  "  holdeth "  firmly  in  His  grasp  (a 
stronger  word  than  "  He  that  hath  "  of  cliap.  i.  16),  and 
walketh  in  the  midst  of  the  seven  golden  candlesticks. 
The  Church  at  Ephesus  needed  to  remember  their 
Lord  as  such.  The  first  love  had  gone  out  of  their 
religion  ;  there  was  a  tendency  to  fall  ;nto  a  mechanical 
faith,  strong  against  heresy,  but  tolerant  of  conven- 
tionalism. Their  temptations  did  not  arise  from  the 
{irevalence  of  error,  or  the  bitterness  of  persecution, 
»ut  from  a  disposition  to  fall  backward  and  again  do 
t  h>-  dead  works  of  the  past.  There  was  not  so  much 
need  to  take  heed  unto  their  doctrine,  but  there  was 
great  need  that  they  should  take  heed  unto  themselves 
(1  Tim.  iv.  16).  But  when  there  is  danger  because 
earnestness  in  the  holy  cause  is  dying  out,  and  the  very 
<l.<orum  of  religion  has  become  a  snare,  what  more 
tit  ting  than  to  be  reminded  of  Him  whose  hand  can 
strengthen  and  uphold  them,  and  who  walks  among 
the  candlesticks,  to  supply  them  with  the  oil  of  fresh 
(Comp.  Zech.  iv.  2,  3 ;  Matt.  xxv.  3,  4.) 
<*)  I  know  thy  works.— This  phrase  is  probably 
••..iiimioii  to  all  the  epistles.  See,  however,  Note  on 
Terse  9.  It  expresses  the  way  in  which  all  actions  are 
naked  and  open  before  the  eyes— those  flame-like  eyes 
i  chap  i.  14)— of  Him  with  whom  we  have  to  do  (Pss 
xu  4.  5 ;  exxxix.  11,  12 ;  Heb.  iv.  13).  The  veneer  of  a 
formal  faith  might  impose  on  the  world,  but  it  would 
not  escape  His  scrutiny  (Acts  i.  24).  He  knows,  too, 
and  lovingly  accepts,  the  unmarked  and  unrequited 
acts  of  true  love  (Matt.  x.  42;  xxvi.  13),  and  ap- 
pnnat.s.  amid  all  its  failures,  genuine  loyalty  to  Him 
•John  xxi.  17  .  J 

And  thy  labour  (or,  toil),  and  thy  patience.- 

t  lungs  which  St.  Paul  had  pressed  on  Timothy 

(2  Tin..  ,i.  25.  26).     The  first  word  signifies  labour 

earned  on  unto  weariness.  The  «  patience"  is  more  than 

pwaive  endurance;  it  is,  as  Archbishop  Trench  says,  a 

™I?:  fSEZ?**  the   brave  and  persistent 
But  though  thus  possessed 


— — —        "v.*»,     vauigoouil 

endurance  of  the  Christian. 
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of  endurance,  He  commends  them  that  they  could  not 
endure  evil  men.  In  one  sense,  the  lingering  of  this 
grace  among  them  is  the  green  leaf  betokening  better 
things;  they  have  not  lost  the  power  of  hating  evil. 
(Comp.  Rom.  xii.  9.)  No  man  loves  God  truly  who 
cannot  hate  evil  (Ps.  ci.  3). 

And  thou  hast  tried  (literally,  didst  try)  them 
.  .  .  and  hast  found  them  liars.— St.  Paul  had 
warned  the  Ephesian  elders  of  the  appearance  of  false 
teachers  (Acts  xx.  28 — 31).  Zeal  for  pure  doctrine  cha- 
racterised the  Ephesian  Church.  It  is  commended  by 
Ignatius  in  his  epistle  (ad  Eph.  vi.).  The  false  apostles 
here  spoken  of  are  not,  I  think,  to  be  identified  with 
the  Nicolaitanes  of  verse  6  ;  that  verse  is  introduced 
as  a  further  ground  of  commendation,  mitigating  the 
censure  of  verses  4  and  5.  The  claims  to  be  considered 
apostles,  which  the  Ephesian  Church  had  disposed  of, 
affords  additional  evidence  of  the  early  date  of  the 
Apocalypse.  Such  a  claim  could  hardly  have  beeu  put 
forward  at  a  later  date.  But  at  the  earlier  periods 
such  troublers  of  the  Church  were  only  too  common 
(2  Cor  ii.  17  ;  xi.  14, 15  ;  Gal.  i.  7  ;  ii.  4 ;  Phil  iii.  2 

(3)  And  hast  borne.  —  This  verse  needs  some 
change  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  l>est  MSS. 
It  should  stand.  And  liast  (or,  hadst)  patience,  and 
didst  bear  for  My  name's  sake,  and  didst  not  weary. 
In  this  last  word  there  is  a  recurrence  to  the  word 
(kopos)  translated  labour  or  toil  in  verse  2.  They  had 
toiled  on  to  very  weariness  without  wearying  of  their 
toil  (Gal.  vi.  9),  just  as  they  could  not  bear  the  evil  and 
yet  had  borne  reproaches  for  Christ's  sake.  "  There  is 
toil,  and  patience,  and  abhorrence  of  evil,  and  discern- 
ment, and  again  patience,  and  endurance,  and  un- 
wearied exertion.  What  can  be  wanting  here  ?  "  (Dr. 
Vaughan.) 

W  Nevertheless   I   have   somewhat    against 
thee. — Better.  I  have  against  thee  that  thov  didst  let  go, 
j   This  is  the  fault,  and  it  is  no  trifle  which  is  blamed, 
!  as  the  word  "somewhat"  (which  is  not  to  be  found 
|   in  the  original)  might  be  taken  to  imply ;  for  the  decay 
|  of  love  is  the  decay  of  that  without  which  all  other 
!  graces  are  as  nothing  (1  Cor.  xiii.  1 — 3),  since  "  all  re- 
ligion is  summed  up  in  one  word,  Love.  God  asks  this  ; 
we  cannot  give  more;  He  cannot  take  less"  (Norman 
Macleod,  Life,    I,  p.  324).      Great  as  the  fault  is,  it 
is   the  fault  which  Love  alone  would  have   detected. 
"  Can  any  one  more  touchingly  rebuke  than  by  com- 
mencing, '  Thou  no  longer  lovest  me  enough  ?  "      It  is 
the  regretful  cry  of  the  heavenly  Bridegroom,  recalling 
the  early  days  of  His  Bride's  love,  the  kindness  of  her 
youth,  the  love  of  her  espousals  (Jer.  ii.  2.    Comp.  Hos. 
ii.  15).     It  is  impossible  not  to  see  some  reference  in 
this  to  the  language  of  St.  Paul  (which  must  have  been 
familiar  to  the  Ephesian  Christians)  in  Eph.  v.  23—33, 
where  human  love  is  made  a  type  of  the  divine. 

(5)  Remember  therefore  from  whence  thou 
art  fallen,  .  .  .  and  do  the  first  works.— It  is 
argued  that  we  have  here  evidence  that  the  later,  or 
Domitian,  date  of  the  Apocalypse  is  the  true  one.  since 
it  describes  a  fall  in  spiritual  life  which  might  have 


Reproof  for  Backsliding. 


REVELATION,   II. 


fa  of  Encouragement. 


candlestick  out  of  his  place,  except  thou 
repent.  <6)  But  this  thou  hast,  that 
thou  hatest  the  deeds  of  the  Nicolai- 
tanes,  which  I  also  hate.  <7>  He  that 
hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the 
Spirit    saith    unto   the    churches ;    To 


him   that   overcometh    will    I 
eat   of   the   tree  of  life,  win 
the    midst    of    the    para- 
diseof  God.    W  And  tmto  ',! 
the    angel  of  the    ehunli 
in   Smyrna  write;    These  Hu^rUB- 


occurred  in  thirty  years,  but  would  hardly  have  taken 
place  iu  the   few  years — ten   at  the    utmost — which 
elapsed  between  the  visit  of  St.  Paul  (Acts  xx.  29,  30) 
and  the  reign  of  Nero.     But  greater  changes  than  a 
decay  of  this  kind  have  passed  over  communities  in 
equally  short  periods.      We  have   seen  nations  pass 
from  imperialism  to  republicanism,  from  the  fever-heat" 
of  radicalism  to  the  lethargy  of  conservatism,  in  shorter 
space.     Has  not  the  past  decade  shown  marvellously 
rapid  movements   in  the   Church  of  our  own  land! 
The   change,  moreover,  in  the  Ephesian  Church  was 
not  so  great  as  the  advocates  of  the  later  apocalyptic 
date  would  describe.     There  is  at  present  little  out- 
ward  sign   of    decay;    they  have   resisted    evil   and 
false  teachers;  they  have  shown  toil  and  endurance; 
but   the  great  Searcher  of  hearts  detects  the  almost 
imperceptible   symptoms   of  an  incipient  decay.     He 
alone    can   tell    the    moment  when   love   of  truth  is 
passing  into  a  noisy,  Pharisaic  zealotism;  when  men 
are   "settling  down   into   a  lower  state    of   spiritual 
life    than  that    which  they  once   aimed  at  and  once 
knew."     Such  a  backsliding  is  "  gentle,  unmarked,  un- 
noticed in  its  course."     Further,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  Apostle  did  express  his  presentiments 
of   coming  danger,  and  specially   warned  the  elders 
(Acts  xx.  28)  to  take  heed  unto  themselves  ;  and  in  his 
Epistle  ( Eph.  vi.  24)  he  gives  in  his  closing  words  the 
covert  caution   that   their  love   to   Christ   should  be 
an  incorruptible,  unchanging  love :   "  Grace  be   with 
all  them  that  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  incor- 
ruption "  ("  sincerity,"  English  version;.     The  advice 
now  given  is,  "  Repent,  and  do  the  first  works."    The 
advice  is  three-fold :   remember,  repent,  reform.     Re- 
member the  love  of  the  past  peaceful  hours.    "  How 
sweet  their  memory  still !  "     "  There  are  ever  goads, 
says  Archbishop  Trench,  "  in  the  memory  of  a  better 
and  a  nobler  past,   goading  him  who    has  taken  up 
with  meaner  things    and   lower,  and   urging  him  to 
make  what  he  has  lost  once  more  his  own."     (Comp. 
Luke  xv.  17.  and  Heb.  x.  32.)     So  Ulysses  urges  his 
crew  to  further  exertions. 

"  Call  to  mind  from  whence  ye  sprung : 
Ye  were  not  formed  to  live  as  brutes,        n 
But  virtue  to  pursue  and  knowledge  hign. 


Remember,  but  also  repent,  and  repent  in  true  Poetical 
fashion ;  for  Love  will  recognise  no  repentance  but  that 
which  is  confirmed  in  the  doing  of  the  first  works  it 
must  be  a  repentance  whereby  we  forsake  sin.  " ^hnst 
does  not  say,  <  Feel  thy  first  feelings,'  but,  <  Do  the  first 
works.'"  "An  ounce  of  reality,"  says  a  modern 
novelist,  "  is  worth  a  pound  of  romance." 

Or  else  I  wiH  come  .  .  .—Better,  Or  else  1  am 
coming  unto  (or,  for  thee,  in  a  way  which  concerns)  thee, 
and  (omit  "quickly,"  which  is  wanting  in  the  oldest 
MSS.)  will  remove  thy  candlestwlc  out  of  its  place,  unless 
thou  shalt  have  repented— i.e.,  unless  the  change  shall 
have  come  before  the  day  of  visitation.  The  now  they 
are  hid  from  thine  eyes,"  is  not  yet  spoken  tor  Lphesus. 

(6)  But  this  thou  hast,  that  thou  hatest  the 
deeds  (better,  works)  of  the  Nicolaitanes.-The 
Nicolaitanes   were,  as  has  been  expressed,  the  ^atl\ 


nomians  of  the  Asiatic  Church      The  life  and  r-wu.i 
were  little    thought  of,  and    the  fnith    pntmmA   wee 
everything.      Some  have  thought  that  they  w. 
who  derived  their  name,  under  some  colourable  jm»t< 
from  Nicolas  the  Proselyte;  others  hold  tliat  the  turns 
is   purely   symbolical,    signifying    "floetlUJUl    "f   thr 
people,"  and  that  it  is  no  MM  than  the  tJnsk  form 
of  Balaam.     (See  Notes  on  vera*  14,  15,  below,  i     The 
existence  of  a  sect  called  Nicolaitanes  in  tlw  •eeeaw 
century  is  attested  by  Ironseus,  Tertullian,  and  ( 'lenient 
of  Alexandria. 

(7)  He  that  hath  an  ear  .  .  .—Or.  !>/  Mm  AW 
hath  an  ear,  hear.  These  words — an  who  from 
Gospels — recur  in  all  the  seven  mbttaa  In  tin-  first 
three,  however,  they  are  placed  befor»  tin-  promise;  in 
the  remaining  four  they  follow  it.  The  heart  which  is 
hardened  is  the  precursor  of  the  oar  that  is  deaf  J 
vi.  10,  and  John  xii.  37 — 10).  The  "  spiritual  truth" 
needs  a  spiritual  organ  for  its  discernment.  Then 
are  truths,  then,  only  heard 

"  When  the  soul  seeks  to  hear ;  when  all  is  hushed. 
And  the  heart  listens."— Coleridge.  ReJUction. 

To  him  that  overcometh  tor.  tmmmnA  will  I 
give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  which  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  paradise  of  God.  The  reference  to 
conquering  is  a  prominent  feature  ..f  St  John'-  .■ther 
writings.  The  word — used  but  once  in  tho  three 
Gospels  (Luke  xi.  22),  and  bnt  once  by  St.  Paul  Horn. 
xii.  21)— is  found  in  John  xvi.  8&j  1  .John  ii  U 
v.  4,  5;  and  occurs  in  all  these  epistles  to  the  churches. 
The  promise  of  the  tree  of  fife  is  appropriate  1  to  the 
virtue  commended:  those  who  had  not  indulged  in  the 
license  of  Nicolaitanes  shall  eat  of  the  tree  of  life; 
(2)  to  the  special  weakness  of  the  Epheaians  j  to  those 
who  had  fallen,  and  lost  the  paradise  of  first  MH 
communion  and  fellowship  with  God  (comp.  Gen.  in.*, 
and  1  John  i.  3),  is  held  out  the  promise  of  a  restored 
paradise  and  participation  in  the  tree  of  life.  Comp. 
chap.  xxii.  2,  14;  Gen.  in.  22. .  This  bM  of  .tumor- 
tality  is  the  gift  of  Christ— I  wiU  give,  h 
knowledge  of  God  and  of  His  Son  .  ( John  n  B.  ■>  j  »t  » 

enjoyed  in  their  presence  (chap.  xxii.  8,  4). 

(8)  Smyrna,  the  modern  i*mir,  now  imeseasmfr  m 
population  of  al>out  150.000.  Its  mercantile  pn » 
n7y  be Measured  by  its  trade.  In  MM :  the  export  trsde 
amounted  to  el,766,653-abont  half  of  this  being  with 
England.  The  imports  in  the  »?£•  7"*  WT 
€1  357,339.  It  lias  always  been  conwdered  one  of  t 
most  beautiful  cities  in  Asia.  It  was  .totted I  ">  the 
indent  provide  of  Ionia,  a  It*  north  of  KphejJ- 
next  it.  Is  Archbishop  Trench  says,  in  «"*"■>"** 
S  also  in  spiritual.  Its  position  we*  favourable  for 
commerce,  in  olden  times.  es  now,  it ^T»d"  '£ 
trade  of  the  Levant,  besides  being  be  naturel  artfet 
for  the  produce  of  thy  Henrnis  ™»*£  ™  "Jfj 
bourhoocf  was  peculiarly  fertile;  the  ™J»  »«, "f**0 
have  been  so  productive  as  to  have  7^^™*"**- 
There  are  indications  that  intemperance  wee  very  re- 
valent  among  tho  inhabitant*  Semhtj-J  Attery 
may  be  added,  for  the  people  of  Smyrna  seem  to  hav^ 
teen  astutely  fickle,  and  to  hare  been  keen  in  pre- 
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BEVELATION,   II. 


Encouragement  under  Trials. 


things  saith  the  first  and  the  last,  which 
was  dead,  and  is  alive ;  (9)  I  know  thy 
works,  and  tribulation,  and  poverty, 
(but  thou  art  rich)  and  I  know  the  blas- 
phemy of  them  which  say  they  are  Jews, 
and  are  not,  but  are  the  synagogue  of 


Satan.  (10>  Fear  none  of  those  things 
which  thou  shalt  suffer :  behold,  the 
devil  shall  cast  some  of  you  into  prisons 
that  ye  may  be  tried ;  and  ye  shall  have 
tribulation  ten  days  :  be  thou  faithful 
unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown 


serving  the  patronage  of  the  ruling  powers.  In  one  of 
their  temples  the  inscription  declared  Nero  to  be  "  the 
Saviour  of  the  whole  human  race."  The  city  was 
specially  famed  for  its  worship  of  Dionysos.  Games 
and  mysteries  were  held  yearly  in  his  honour.     Its 

gublic  buildings  were  handsome,  and  its  streets  regular. 
>ne  of  its  edifices  used  as  a  museum  proclaimed,  in  its 
consecration  to  Homer,  that  Smyrna  contested  with  six 
or  seven  other  cities  the  honour  of  being  the  birthplace 
of  the  poet. 

The  angel  of  the  church  in  Smyrna.— We 
have  no  means  of  determining  certainly  who  was 
the  person  here  addressed.  Many  who  accept  the 
Domitian  date  of  the  Apocalypse  argue  that  Polycarp 
was  at  this  time  the  bishop  or  presiding  minister  at 
Smyrna.  Even  on  the  supposition  that  this  is  the  time 
date,  it  seems  exceedingly  doubtful  that  this  was  the 
case.  It  can  only  be  true  on  the  supposition  that  the 
episcopate  of  Polycarp  extended  over  sixty  years. 
Polycarp  was  martyred  A.D.  156.  "We  know  from 
Ignatius,  who  addresses  him  in  a.d.  108  as  Bishop  of 
Smyrna,  that  his  ministry  lasted  nearly  fifty  years. 
It  seems  too  much  to  assume  that  his  episcopate  com- 
menced eight  or  ten  years  before.  Of  course,  if  we 
adopt  the  earlier  date  of  the  Apocalypse,  the  Epistle 
must  have  been  written  before  Polycarp's  conversion — 
probably  before  his  birth.  But  though  we  are  thus 
constrained  to  reject  the  identification  which  we  would 
willingly  adopt,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  Polycarp  is 
the  living  example  of  the  language  of  the  epistle,  and 
that,  as  Professor  Plumptre  has  said,  "  In  his  long 
conflict  for  the  faith,  his  stedfast  endurance,  his 
estimate  of  the  fire  that  can  never  be  quenched,  we 
find  a  character  on  which  the  promise  to  him  that 
mmwA  had  been  indelibly  stamped." 

The  first  and  the  last,  which  was  dead,  and 
is  alive.— Or  better,  wlw  became  dead,  and  lived 
again.  From  chap.  i.  17,  18,  we  have  selected  the 
title  most  fitted  to  console  a  church  whose  trial  was 
persecution.  In  all  vicissitudes,  the  unchanging  One 
(Heb.  vii.  3  and  xiii.  8),  who  had  truly  tasted  death, 
and  conquered  it  even  in  seeming  to  fail,  was  their 
Saviour  and  King.  Some  have  seen  in  these  words, 
M  dead  and  lived  again,"  an  allusion  to  the  story  of  the 
death  and  return  to  life  of  Dionysos — a  legend,  of 
course,  familiar  to  Smyrna. 

<»)  I  know  thy  works.— Some  would  omit  the 
word  "works;"  but  the  phrase  "1  know  thy  works" 
is  admitted  to  be  genuine  in  five  out  of  the  seven 
epistles;  and  it  certainly  seems  natural  to  conclude 
that  it  was  intended  to  be  common  to  all,  and  to  re- 
mind the  Christian  communities  that  whatever  their 
Mate  it  was  known  to  Him  whose  eyes  were  as  a  flame 
of  fire.  "  We  go  from  one  hour  to  another,  from  one  day 
and  year  to  another,  and  what  is  once  fairly  past  in  our 
doing  and  omitting  and  suffering  is  scarcely  regarded 
by  us  any  more ;  it  is  like  water  that  has  flowed  away 
But  into  the  omniscience  of  Christ  all  tliines  are  taken 
up     <  Bengal). 

Tribulation.— If  i*>rsecution  brought  upon  them 
poverty,  it  was  the  means  also  of  unfolding  to  view 
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their  possession  of  the  "  true  riches ; "  they  were  rich 
in  honour,  in  that  they  were  counted  worthy  to  suffer ; 
they  would  also  grow  rich  in  the  graces  which  suffer- 
ings bring  (Rom.  v.  3 — 5 ;  Jas.  i.  2 — &). 

Blasphemy. — They  had  to  endure  reviling  as  well 
as  tribulation  and  poverty ;  and,  harder  still,  to  hear 
some  who  blasphemed  that  worthy  name  by  which  they 
were  called. 

Jews. — The  Jews  were  foremost  in  this.  "It  was  in 
the  synagogue  that  they  heard  words  whi  reproached 
them  as  .Nazarenes,  Galileans,  Christians  disciples  of 
the  Crucified"  (Plumptre).  Comp.  JastJ.ii.  7.  It  is 
interesting  to  notice  that  this  characteristic  hostility  of 
the  Jews  was  illustrated  in  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp. 
The  Jews,  "  as  was  their  wont,"  were  foremost  in 
bringing  logs  for  the  pile. 

Synagogue  of  Satan. — The  word  "  synagogue " 
is  only  once  used  to  describe  the  Christian  assembly 
(Jas.  ii.  2);  and  even  there  it  is  called  "your  syna- 
gogue," not  the  "  synagogue  of  God."  In  all  other  in- 
stances the  "word  is  abandoned  by  the  Jews."  With 
the  "  synagogue  of  Satan  "  here,  compare  "  the  throne  of 
Satan"  (chap.  ii.  13),  "the  depths  of  Satan"  (chap.  ii.  24  . 

(10)  Fear  none  of  those  things.— Though  Christ 
proclaimed  His  yoke  to  be  easy,  He  also  said  that  His 
followers  must  expect  tribulation  (John  xvi.  33).  He 
never  conceals  the  difficulties  or  dangers  of  His  service. 
(See  Matt.  x.  16—31 ;  Acts  ix.  16.)  So  here  He  pro- 
claims, "  Behold,  the  devil  shall  cast  some   .    .   .    ." 

The  devil. — The  LXX.  translation  gives  this  name 
to  Satan,  regarding  him  as  the  "  accuser."  (See  Job 
i.  6 ;  Zech.  iii.  1,  2 ;  and  comp.  Rev.  xii.  10,  where  he 
is  described  as  the  "  accuser  of  the  brethren.") 

Tried. — On  the  part  of  the  adversary,  the  intention 
was  that  they  might  be  tempted  from  their  allegiance 
to  Christ.  The  real  effect  would  be  that  they  who 
endured  would  come  forth  tested  and  approved.  The 
suffering  would  be  for  "  ten  days."  This  is  variously 
explained.  Some  think  it  applies  to  the  periods  of  per- 
secution ;  others  understand  it  to  mean  a  long  persecu- 
tion of  ten  years  ;  others  take  it  literally ;  others  again 
view  it  as  expressing  completeness :  the  test  would  be 
thorough.  The  exhortation,  "  Be  thou  faithful  (even ) 
unto  death,"  seems  to  favour  this  last ;  while  the  men- 
tion of  "  ten  days "  was,  perhaps,  designed  to  remind 
them  that  the  period  of  trial  was  limited  by  Him  who 
knew  what  they  could  bear,  and  would  be  but  a  little 
while  when  compared  with  the  life  with  which  they 
would  be  crowned. 

A  crown  of  life. — Rather,  the  crown  of  life.  A 
crown  was  giveu  to  the  priest  who  presided  at  the 
Dionysian  Mysteries,  which  were  celebrated  with  great 
pomp  at  Smyrna.  A  crown  was  also  given  at  the 
Olympian  Games,  which  were  held  at  Smyrna.  If  there 
is  any  allusion  to  either  of  these,  the  latter  would  be  the 
most  natural.  Some  hold,  however,  the  crowu — though 
the  word  is  Stephanos,  not  diadema — is  rather  that  of 
royalty  than  of  victory.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  narrative  which  tells  of  the  death  of  Polycarp  closes 
with  words  which  it  is  difficult  not  to  believe  to  be  an 
allusion  to  this  promise — "By  his  patience  he  over- 
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EEVELATION,  II. 


Counod  ami  Reproof. 


of  life.  0i)  He  that  hath  an  ear,  let 
him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto 
the  churches ;  He  that  overcometh 
shall  not  be  hurt  of  the  second  death. 

Cha  ii  12-17  (12)  And  to  the  anSel  of 
ThePEpistle  to  the  church  in  Pergamos 
the  Church  in  write;  These  things  saith 
Pergamos.  he   which   hath    ^   ^^ 

sword  with  two  edges;"  <13)  I  know 
thy  works,  and  where  thou  dwellest, 
even  where  Satan's  seat  is  :  and 
thou  holdest  fast  my  name,  and  hast 
not   denied    my  faith,   even    in    those 


6  Xiim.  24.  14; 
25.1  ;  and  31. 
1& 


a  Isa.  11.  4;  40. 1; 
Bpta.  a.  17. 


days  wherein  Antipas  wot  my  faithful 
martyr,  who  was  slain  among  you,  w 
Satan  dvreltotk.     <»*)  But  I  hare  ■ 
things  against  thee,  because  thou  bast 
there  them  that    hold  the  .!<»  trine  cf 
Balaam,*  who  taught  Balac  to  cast  a 
stumblingblock   befcrc    the  «liil«lren  of 
Israel,   to    eat    things    wnrili 
idols,  and  to  commit  t.. rni.it  1..,,.     :    s,. 
hast  thou  also  them  that  hoU  th.«  doc- 
trine of  the  Nicolaitanes,  whi.-h  thing  I 
hate.     <16>  Repent ;   or  else  I  will  come 
unto  thee  quickly,  and  will  fight  against 


came  the  unrighteous  ruler,  and  i*eceived  the  crown  of 
immorta1-Jy"  (Srnyrn.  Ep.). 

W  B  that  overcometh  (or  conquereth)  shall 
not  be  ^  ixt. — The  words  used  are  precise,  and  give 
c  "tainty  to  the  promise. 

The  second  death. — This  phrase  is  a  new  one  in 
Bible  language.  It  is  said  that  Jews  were  familiar 
with  it  through  its  use  in  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase.  It 
clearly  points  to  a  death  which  is  other  than  that  of 
the  body ;  it  stands  in  contrast  with  the  crown  of  life. 
The  expressions  of  chaps,  xx.  14,  and  xxi.  8,  exclude 
the  idea  that  a  cessation  of  conscious  existence  is  in- 
tended. The  life  of  the  spirit  is  the  knowledge  of  God 
(John  xvii.  3) ;  the  death  of  the  spirit,  or  the  second 
death,  is  the  decay  or  paralysis  of  the  powers  by  which 
such  a  knowledge  was  possible,  and  the  experience  of 
the  awfulness  of  a  life  which  is  "  without  God." 

(12)  Pergamos.— Unlike  Ephesus  and  Smyrna,  Per- 
gamos was  not  distinguished  as  a  commercial  city.  Its 
importance  was  due  to  other  causes.  A  striking  cone- 
shaped  hill  rose  from  the  plain  which  bordered  the 
northern  banks  of  the  Caicus.  The  hill  was  considered 
sacred.  Its  value  as  a  strong  natural  fortress  was 
early  recognised,  and  it  was  used  as  a  keep  and 
treasury  where  local  chieftains  deposited  their  wealth. 
Its  greatness  as  a  city  dated  from  Eumenes  II.,  who 
was  given  by  the  Romans  a  large  surrounding  territory, 
and  who  fixed  Pergamos  as  his  royal  residence. 
Under  his  auspices  a  splendid  city — rich  in  public 
buildings,  temples,  art  galleries,  and  with  a  library 
which  rivalled  that  of  Alexandria — rose  into  being.  It 
has  been  described  as  a  city  of  temples,  "  a  sort  of 
union  of  a  pagan  cathedral  city,  an  university  town,  and 
a  royal  residence."  It  retained  its  splendour  even  after 
it  passed  by  bequest  to  the  Roman  Republic,  and  was 
declared  by  Pliny  to  be  a  city  unrivalled  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Asia. 

Sharp  sword  with  two  edges. — See  Note  on 
chap.  i.  16.  The  appropriateness  of  this  language  to 
the  state  of  the  church  in  Pergamos  will  best  appear 
afterwards.     (See  Note  on  verses  15,  16.) 

(13)  I  know  thy  works. — Here,  as  in  verse  9, 
some  MSS.  omit  "thy  works,"  and  read,  "I  know 
where  thou  dwellest — even  where  Satan's  seat  is." 
The  word  is  translated  elsewhere  "  throne,"  and  should 
be  here,  "  Where  the  throne  of  Satan  is."  But  why 
should  this  pre-eminence  in  evil  be  assigned  to  Per- 
gamos? The  answer  is  difficult.  Some  leave  it  un- 
solved, saying  that  in  the  absence  of  any  historical 
notice,  it  must  remain  one  of  the  unsolved  riddles  of 
these  epistles.  Prof.  Plumptre  suggests  that  the 
general  character  of  the  city,  its  worship  and  customs, 
in  addition  to  the  persecutions  which  the  Christians 


had  encountered,  may  well  account  for  the  description 
^Esculapius  was  worshipped  as  the  "  Preserv. 
"Saviour."  The  symbol  of  the  serpent  muM  have  bees 
conspicuous  among  the  objects  of  adoration  in  rm 
temple.  Curious  arts  were  practised;  lying  woadefs 
were  claimed;  persecution  had  extended  to  death. 
Such  evil  in  such  a  city  may  have  led  to  its  ***** 
regarded  as  the  very  head-quarters  of  the  enemy. 

Hast  not  denied.— Better,  Thou  didst  not  deny 
My  faith  in  the  days  in  which  Antipas  My  faithful 
witness,  was  slain,  Sue. 

Antipas.— Short  for  Antipater.  (Comp.  Lues*  sad 
Silas,  short  for  Lucanus  and  Silvauus.  i  Nothing  is 
known  of  Antipas.  There  are  later  traditions  respect* 
ing  him,  but  these  are  probably  fancy-drawn. 

(i+)  But  I  have  a  few  things '  against  thee. 
The  word  "  few "  is  not  to  be  taken  as  though  the 
ground  of  rebuke  was  a  trifling  one.  The  little  leaven 
might  leaven  the  whole  lump ;  and  those  who  had 
brave  unto  death  in  the  days  of  persecution  had 
less  temptation-proof  against  more  seductive  influences. 
The  church  tolerated  without  remonstrance  men  holding 
[the  word  is  the  same  as  that  used  in  commendation 
(verse  13),  "Thou  holdest  (fast)  My  name"]  "the 
teaching  of  Balaam,  who  taught  Balak  to  put  a 
stumbling-block  before  the  sous  of  Israel:  i namely; 
to  eat  things  sacrified  to  idols,  and  to  commit  fornica- 
tion." Israel  could  not  be  cursed,  but  they  might  be 
made  to  bring  a  curse  upon  themselves  by  yielding  to 
sin ;  so  the  counsel  of  Balaam  was  to  tempt  them 
through  the  women  of  Midian.  and  "Behold,  these 
caused  the  children  of  Israel  to  commit  trespass  igsJast 
the  Lord  in  the  matter  of  Peor,  and  there  was  a  pawas 
among  the  congregation  of  the  Lord  "  (Num.  xw 
A  similar  temptation  was  endangering  the  Pergameae 
Church. 

(is)  So  hast  thou  also  them  that  hold  the 
doctrine  of  the  Nicolaitanes— i.e..  thou,  a*  well  as 
those  of  old,  hast  such  teachers.  There  is  little  doabt 
that  this  is  the  connection  U-twaaa  the^  rerses,  bat 
opinions  are  divided  whether  we  are  on  this  asesufl  t* 
identify  the  Balaamitee  with  the  Nicolaitanes,  and  to 
suppose  that  both  names  jn.int  to  the  same  sect  Bl 
simplest  meaning  of  the  passage  seems  to  he  that  the 
temptation  to  which  the  Israelites  were  ei  posed, Js  need 
to  illustrate  the  temptations  of  the  Pergameae  Chaway 
through  the  teaching  of  the  Nicolaitanes.  Both  tempta- 
tions lead  in  the  same  Antinomian  direction.  Bach  a 
tendency  was  early  seen  (comp.  Bom.  vi.  4;  GaL  r. 
13 ;  Jude  4),  and  is  not  extinct  now.  "  Is  there  apt, 
writes  Dr.  Vaughan,  "  a  vague,  unavowed,  unrealised 
idea  that  the  Atonement  has  made  sin  less  fatal,  that 
even  sin  indulged  and  persisted  in,  may  yet  not  work 
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Promised  Rewards 


liEVELATION,   II. 


to  tJtem  that  overcome. 


them  with  the  sword  of  my  mouth. 
<17'  He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him 
hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the 
churches ;  To  hnn  that  overcometh 
will  I  give  to  eat  of  the  hidden  manna, 
and  will  give  him  a  white  stone,  and 
in  the  stone  a  new  name  written, 
which  no  man  knoweth  saving  he  that 


receiveth  it.     (18)  And  unto  the  angel  oi 
the    church    in    Thyatira  ..  1R_„ 

write ;  These  things  saith  ThePEpistlT  to 
the  Son  of  God,  who  hath  the  Church  in 
his  eyes  like  unto  a  flame  Thyatira* 
of  fire,  and  his  feet  are  like  fine  brass ; 
(19>  I  know  thy  works,  and  charity,  and 
service,   and   faith,    and  thy   patience, 


death  ?  "  To  such  and  all  who  countenance  them  the 
warning  is,  "  Repent ;  but  if  not,  I  am  coming  for  thee, 
and  will  war  with  thee  (note  the  change  of  person  and 
number)  with  (literally,  in — i.e.,  armed  with)  the  sword 
of  My  mouth." 

(i"i*To  him  that  overcometh.  —  The  promise 
should  run  thus : — To  him  tliat  conquereth  loill  I  give 
of  the  hidden  manna,  and  I  will  give  him  a  white 
atone,  and  upon  the  stone  a  new  name  graven,  which 
no  man  knoweth,  but  he  who  receiveth  it.  On  this 
promise  we  may  notice  (1)  that  it  is  appropriate  :  those 
who  refused  to  indulge  the  fleshly  appetite  are  promised 
gratifications  far  higher,  and  hidden  from  the  gaze  of 
sense ;  (2)  the  allusions  are  not  all  easy  to  understand. 
Tliat  to  tin-  manna  is  indeed  obvious.  Israel  ate 
manna  in  the  wilderness,  and  died ;  the  Father  gives 
tin-  trui-  bread  from  heaven  that  a  man  may  eat  thereof 
and  not  die.  The  Son  is  that  Bread  of  Life.  He  that 
eateth  Him,  even  he  shall  live  by  Him  (John  vi.  35, 48, 57) 
— live,  even  though  like  Antipas  he  die ;  for  a  man's  life 
consists  not  in  the  abundance  of  things  which  he  pos- 
sesses, but  in  the  moral  qualities  which  go  to  make  up 
his  character ;  and  spiritual  gifts  are  the  food  of  these 
moral  qualities,  and  these  gifts  are  through  Christ. 
But  the  promise  is  of  hidden  manna.  Is  the  allusion 
It  t  he  pot  of  manna  which  had  been  laid  up  in  the  ark  t 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Jews  long  cherished  the  belief 
that  the  ark  and  sacred  treasures  of  the  Temple  had 
not  perished.  There  was  a  fondly-held  tradition  that 
they  had  been  buried  by  Jeremiah  in  a  safe  and  secret 
spot  on  "  the  mountain  where  Moses  climbed  and  saw 
the  heritage  of  God,  until  the  time  that  God  shall 
gather  His  people  again  together,  and  show  them  His 
mercy"  (2  Mace.  ii.  4,  7).  This  "hidden  manna,"  so 
longed  for  by  an  afflicted  race,  may  have  suggested  the 
use  of  the  word  "  hidden  " ;  but  the  sacred  writer  would 
become  anxious  to  bring  out  the  spiritual  truth  that 
the  fountains  of  Christian  life  are  hidden  (Col.  iii.  3). 
the  world  knoweth  us  not.  Like  the  fire  in  the  Inter- 
|>r-t.r\  house,  men  may  try  to  quench  it,  but  a  hidden 
hand  injurs  in  secretly  the  food  of  the  fuel.  More 
difficult  is  the  meaning  of  the  white  stone,  graven  with 
the  new  name.  Some  see  in  it  an  allusion  to  the  Urim 
and  Thummim ;  and  therefore  take  it  to  indicate  the 
^priestly  dignity  of  the  victorious  Christian."  In 
favour  of  this,  it  may  be  noted  that  it  gives  unity  to 
the  bl.-H.sing.  Manna  and  the  precious  stones  worn  by 
th.  hurh-priest  are  both  wilderness  and  Jewish  illus- 
trations. Against  it,  however,  must  be  set  the  fact  that 
the  word  here  rendered  -  stone"  is  never  so  applied, 
a  different  word  being  used  both  in  the  LXX.  and  in 
AM  ixH.k  !..  denote  n  precious  stun...  Another  BQflflesi 
hon  which  is.  perhaps,  less  encumbered  with  difficulty, 
w  that  the  reference  is  to  the  stone  or  pebble  of  friend- 
shin,  called  tessera  hotpitalis,  graven  with  some  legend 
or  device ;  and  which  gave  to  its  possessor  a  claim  of 
y  from  him  who  gave  it.  Some  such  tickets 
admitted  those  invited  into  the  heathen  temples  on 
festival  days,  when  the  meat  which  had  been  offered 
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as  a  sacrifice  formed  part  of  the  feast.  The  stone 
is  called  white ;  but  the  word  does  not  imply  that 
it  is  a  stone  of  white  colour,  but  that  it  is  shining, 
glistering  white.  On  the  stone  is  graven  a  new  name. 
The  giving  of  new  names  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
Bible :  for  example,  Abraham,  Israel,  Boanerges, 
Peter.  The  new  name  expressed  the  step  which  had 
been  taken  into  a  higher,  truer  life,  and  the  change  of 
heart  and  the  elevation  of  character  consequent  xipon 
it.  Such  are  known  in  the  world  by  their  daily  life, 
their  business,  their  character ;  they  are  known  above 
by  the  place  they  hold,  and  the  work  (the  real  character 
of  which  is  quite  unknowm  to  the  world)  they  are  doing 
in  the  great  war  against  evil.  No  man  knoweth  the 
characteristics  of  the  growth  of  the  character,  the 
spiritual  conflict  in  which  the  work  is  done,  and  the 
features  of  that  change  which  has  been,  and  is  being 
wrought,  except  he  who  experiences  the  love,  the  grace, 
and  the  tribulation  by  which  his  spirit-fife  has  grown. 

(18)  Thyatira  was  situated  between  Pergamos  and 
Sardis,  a  little  off  the  main  road  which  connected  these 
two  cities.  It  was  a  Macedonian  colony,  founded  by 
Alexander  the  Great  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Persian 
empire.  The  Macedonian  colonists  appear  to  have 
introduced  the  worship  of  Apollo,  honoured  as  the 
Sun-god,  under  the  name  of  Tyrhnnas.  It  has  been 
thought  by  some  that  the  description  here  given  of 
Christ — "  the  eyes  of  flame  " — was  selected  in  allusion 
to  this  worship  of  the  Sun-god,  under  the  form  of 
some  dazzlingly  ornamented  image.  Certainly  close 
commercial  intercourse  connected  the  daughter  colony 
with  its  mother  city.  There  seem  to  have  been  various 
mercantile  guilds  in  the  colony — bakers,  potters, 
tanners,  weavers,  and  dyers.  The  dye-trade  was. 
perhaps,  the  most  important.  Lydia,  the  seller  of 
purple,  was  in  all  likelihood  connected  with  the  guild 
of  dyers ;  and  her  appearance  in  Philippi  is  an  illus- 
tration of  the  trade  relations  of  Macedonia  and 
Thyatira.  To  her  the  Christian  community  at 
Thyatira  may  have  owed  its  beginning.  "  She  who 
had  gone  forth  for  a  while,  to  buy  and  sell,  and  get 
gain,  when  she  returned  home  may  have  brought  home 
with  her  richer  merchandise  than  any  she  had  looked 
to  obtain  "  (Trench).  The  population  was  of  a  mixed 
character,  and  included,  besides  Asiatics,  Macedonians. 
Italians,  and  Chaldeans.  The  message  which  is  sent 
to  the  Christians  dwelling  among  them  is  from  "  tlie 
Son  of  God."  This  is  noteworthy,  when  we  remember 
how  persistently  the  other  term,  "  Son  of  Man,"  is 
used  throughout  the  Book  of  Revelation,  and  that  here 
only  is  the  phrase  "Son  of  God"  used;  but  it  suits. 
as  does  the  whole  description,  the  message  which 
breathes  the  language  of  sovereignty  and  righteous 
sternness.  The  "eyes  of  flame,"  will  search  the  reins 
and  the  hearts  (verse  23) ;  the  "  feet  of  fine  br 
will  tread  down  the  enemies,  and  smooth  the  path 
before  them,  who  will  have  power  over  the  nations. 

(19)  Tby  works,  and  charity. — In    the    words 
of  commendation  we  find  two  pairs.     We  have  the 


The  Epistle  to  Thyatira. 


REVELATION,   II. 


and  thy  works  ;  and  the  last  to  he  more 
than  the  first.  ^>  Notwithstanding  I 
have  a  few  things  against  thee,  because 
thou  sufferest  that  woman  Jezebel," 
which  calleth  herself  a  prophetess,  to 
teach  and  to  seduce  my  servants  to 
commit  fornication,  and  to  eat  things 
sacrificed  unto  idols.  (21>  And  T  gave 
her  space  to  repent  of  her  fornication  ; 
and  she  repented  not.  I22)  Behold,  I 
will  cast  her  into  a  bed,  and  them  that 
commit  adultery  with  her  into  great 
tribulation,  except  they  repent  of  their 
deeds.  (23)  And  I  will  kill  her  children 
with  death ;  and  all  the  churches  shall 
know  that  I  am  he  which    searcheth 
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the  reini  and  will  give 

,mt"  according  t<.  your 

works.     -;    lint    nut.,  m   1   say,  and 

unto   Hi.-    ivm    in    | 

barenoi  ttin  doctrine,  and  which  have 
not  known  the  depth*  of  Sit tau,  a* 

speak;  I  will  put   up.. 

tardea    ■-■    lint   that    which    te  have 

already  hold  fast  til!  !  m  And 

he  that  overcometh,  and 

works  unto  the  end,  ill  I  mxe 

power  over  the  nation-  |  beabal] 

rule  them  with  a  rod  of  iron;'  aa  the 

vessels  of  a  potter  shall  t! 

to  shivers :    even  as    1 

Father.     <a>  And  I  will  gire  bin  the 


Christian  community  commended  for  charity  and  service, 
the  outward  ministrations  which  manifest  the  inner 
principle  of  love;  their  labour  of  love,  or  their  work 
and  love  (Heb.  vi.  10)  in  general.  In  the  second  pair, 
faith  and  patience;  the  patience  is  the  token  of  the 
faith  (Rom.  ii.  7 ;  Heb.  xi.  27). 

And  the  last  .  .  . — Read,  and  thy  last  works  mare 
than  the  first.  Besides  their  faith  and  love,  they  are 
commended  for  their  progress  in  good  works — the  last 
are  more  than  the  first. 

(»)  A  few  things —The  Sinaitic  MS.  has  "  I  have 
much  against  thee;"  but  the  reading,  J  have  against 
thee  that  thou  lettest  alone,  &c.,  is  to  be  preferred. 

Jezebel.  —  Some  adopt  the  reading,  "thy  wife 
Jezebel."  From  these  words  it  has  been  thought  that 
there  was  some  personal  influence  at  work  for  evil  in 
Thyatira.  Whether  in  the  household  of  the  "angel" 
or  not  is  at  least  doubtful.  The  sin  alleged  against 
her  is  the  same  for  which  the  Nicolaitanes  are  con- 
demned— fornication,  and  the  eating  of  things  sacrificed 
to  idols.  If  the  above  view  be  right,  the  leader  of  the 
exoi-cists  is  a  woman — regarded  by  her  followers  as  a 
prophetess,  as  one  with  a  real  message  from  God ;  but 
viewed  by  the  Lord  of  the  churches  as  a  very  Jezebel, 
teaching  and  seducing  the  servants  of  God.  For  letting 
her  alone,  for  being  timid,  paying  too  much  deference 
to  her  spiritual  pretensions,  for  failing  to  see  and  to 
show  that  the  so-called  "deep  things"  of  these  teachers 
were  depths  of  Satan,  the  chief  minister  is  rebuked. 
A  large  number  of  respectable  critics  regard  Jezebel 
as  a  name  applied  to  a  faction,  not  as  belonging  to  an 
individual.  It  seems  best  to  view  the  name  as  sym- 
bolical, always  remembering  that  the  Jezebel  spirit  of 
aroud,  self-constituted  authority,  vaunting  claims  of 
superior  holiness,  or  higher  knowledge,  linked  with  a 
lisregard  of — and  perhaps  a  proud  contempt  for — 
legalism,"  and  followed,  by  open  immorality,  has 
*ain  and  again  run  riot  in  the  churches  of  God. 

(21)  And  I  gave  her  space. — Read,  And  I  gave 
time  to  repent,  and  she  mil  not  (or,  is  not  willing 

>)  repent  of  her  fornication,  or,  to  repent  out  of— i.e., 
as  to  forsake  her  fornication.     Here,  as  before,  wo 
reminded  that   true  repentance   is    a  repentance 
-lereby  we  forsake  sin.    (Comp.  chaps,  ii.  5  and  iii.  2.) 

(22)  I  will  cast  her  into  a  bed— The  chamber  of 
.  oluptuousness  will  become  the  chamber  of  sickness. 
The  spot  of  the  sin  shall  be  the  scene  of  punishment. 
(Comp.  1  Kings  xxi.  19.) 

(23)  Her  children.— This  is  to  be  understood  of  her 
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followers.  The  so-called  prophctev*  led  the  way  in 
looseness  of  morals,  under  the  pretence  of  Mime  deeper 
knowledge.  She  had  her  associate  mud  th.-ir  dinrjpjea; 
the  evil  and  the  evil  consequences  would  gro» 
disciples  outrun  their  teachers,  and  more  than  tribula- 
tion— death — is  their  penalty. 

(24)  But  unto  you  I  say  (omit  "and  unto-')  the 
rest,  \f. 

The  depths.— Or,  the  deep  thing*.  The**  teachers. 
as  was  the  case  with  the  Gnostics,  professed  to  have  a 
deeper  insight  into  mysteries,  the  deep  things  of  God. 
They  may  have  garnished  their  speech  with  this  very 
phrase,  borrowed — in  sound  thoagfl  not  in  seanr 
1  Cor.  ii.  10,  and  may  have  even  boasted  of  their 
knowledge  of  Satan.  But  such  knowledge  was  par. 
chased  too  dearly.  Better  off  were  they  who  were 
simple  concerning  evil;  they  have  a  harden,  btr 
not  the  burden  of  judicial  tribulation  :  it  in  the  harden 
only  of  resisting  the  evils  of   i 

Church.  The  allusion  may  In-  to  the  decree  of  AcU 
xv.  28 ;  the  same  word  for  M  burden  "  is  nsrd.  They 
must  not  abandon  their  duty  oi  witnessing  for  purity. 
and  so  for  Christ  ■  this  burden  they  mast  take  up,  and 
hold  fast  till  He  come. 

(26, 27)  Power  (or,  authority)  over  the  nations : 
and  he  shall  rule  them  (or,  nhepherd  tkem)  with. 
a  rod  of  iron;  as  the  vessels  of  a  potter 
shall  they  be  broken  to  shivers.— The  promise 
is  of  authority   ("the  might  of  riplr  right 

of  might")  to  share  in  the  shepln  rd-like  how 
of  the  anointed  King.     (Comp.  the  Messianic  prophecy 
of  Ps.  ii.)     Those  who  refused  to  stoop  to  the  custom* 
around    them,    and    to    nisi    influence    hy    crushing 
or  ignoring   their   convictions — those  who,   lik< 
Master,  refused   to    win    pa  WOT  by  doing  homage  to 
wrong  (Matt.  iv.  8—10).  would  share  the  nobler  -.way 
which  He  now  established      W  •    rOVOr  the  Church  has 
illegitimately  grasped  at  power,  she  has  lost  it.     "The 
wretched  power  which  she  had  wrenched  ami  stolen  front 
the  nations  has  been  turned  against  h. 
obliged  to  crouch  to  them,  and  beg  their  help,  and  they 
have  justlv  named   her.      She  has  chosen   jo  exalt 
herself  like   Lucifer,  and  she  has  fallen  like   Lucifer. 
If  she  had  trusted  her  I*.rd.  He  would  havo  given  her 
the  morning  star.     She  would  have  derived  from 
what  she  claimed  Independently  of   Him.     She  would 
have  dispensed  liirht  t  >  the  world." 

(28)  The  morning  star.- The  pled; 
day,  both  for  the  waiting  witnesses,  and  for  the  ungodly. 


T/te  Epistle  to  Sard  is. 


KEVELATION,   III. 


Word  of  Encouragement. 


morning  star.  (29)  He  that  hath  an  ear, 
let  him  hear  Avhat  the  Spirit  saith  unto 
the  churches. 

CHAPTEE   HI.— «  And  unto    the 
angel    of   the    church    in 
The^Stteto  Sardis  write;  These  things 
the  Church  in  saith    he    that    hath    the 
Sardis-  seven  Spirits  of  God,  and 

the   seven  stars;    I  know  thy  works, 


that  thou  hast  a  name  that  thou 
livest,  and  art  dead.  (2>  Be  watchful, 
and  strengthen  the  things  which  re- 
main, that  are  ready  to  die  :  for  I  have 
not  found  thy  works  perfect  before 
God.  (3)  Remember  therefore  how 
thou  hast  received  and  heard,  and 
hold  fast,  and  repent.  If  therefore 
thou  shalt  not  watch,"  I  will  come  on 
thee   as   a  thief,   and    thou  shalt   not 


who  loved  darkness  because  their  deeds  were  evil :  the 
earnest  of  the  sovereignty  of  light  over  darkness, 
when  the  children  of  the  day  would  be  manifest,  and 
shine  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever  (Dan.  xii.  3). 

m. 

W  Sardis. — The  modern  Sart — now  a  mere  village 
of  paltry  huts — once  the  capital  of  the  old  Lydian 
monarchy,  and  associated  with  the  names  of  Croesus, 
Cyrus,  and  Alexander.  It  was  the  great  entrepot  of 
dyed  woollen  fabrics,  the  sheep  of  "  many-flocked  " 
Phrygia  supplying  the  raw  material.  The  art  of 
dyeing  is  said  to  have  been  invented  here ;  and  many- 
coloured  carpets  or  mats  found  in  the  houses  of  the 
wealthy  were  manufactured  here.  The  metal  known 
as  electruin,  a  kind  of  bronze,  was  the  produce  of 
Sardis ;  and  in  early  times  gold-dust  was  found  in  the 
Hand  of  the  Pactolus,  the  little  stream  which  passed 
through  the  Agora  of  Sardis,  and  washed  the  walls  of 
the  Temple  of  Cybele.  It  is  said  that  gold  and  silver 
coins  were  first  minted  at  Sardis,  and  that  resident 
merchants  first  became  a  class  there.  An  earthquake 
laid  it  waste  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius ;  a  pestilence  fol- 
lowed, but  the  city  seems  to  have  recovered  its  pros- 
perity before  the  date  of  this  epistle.  The  worship  of 
Cybele  was  the  prevailing  one;  its  rites,  like  those  of 
Dionysos  and  Aphrodite,  encouraged  impurity 

The  writer  is  described  in  words  similar  to  those  in 
chap.  i.  4,  as  the  one  who  hath  the  seven  spirits  of  God, 
and  tHe  seven  stars ;  but  there  is  a  difference.  There 
Christ  was  seen  holding  the  stars  in  His  right  hand ; 
here  it  is  said  He  JuUh  the  seven  Spirits  and  also  the 
seven  stars.  In  this  language  it  is  difficult  to  overlook 
the  unhesitating  way  in  which  Christ  is  spoken  of  as 
owning  or  possessing  that  Holy  Spirit  who  alone  can 
make  angels  of  His  Church  to  shine  as  stars.  The 
Holy  Spirit  is  the  Spirit  of  Christ  (Rom.  viii.  9,  11). 
His  promise  is,  "  I  will  send  the  Comforter  unto  you  " 
(John  xv.  26),  as  possessing  all  power  in  heaven  and 
earth.  "  He  is  able,"  to  use  the  language  of  Professor 
Plumpm-.  "  to  bring  together  the  gifts  of  life,  and  the 
oiatry  for  which  those  gifts  are  needed.  If  those 
who  minister  are  without  gifts  ;  it  is  liecause  they  have 
not  asked  for  them."  This  the  angel  of  the  Sardian 
<:hur«-h  had  not  done;  his  faith  and  the  faith  of  the 
(  Imrch  around  him  had  sunk  into  a  superficial,  though 
perhaps  ostentatious,  state.  Here,  then,  lies  the  ap- 
propriateness of  the  description  given  of  Christ,  as  the 
MMine  of  life  and  light  to  His  Church. 

A  name  that  thou  livest.— It  is  only  needful  to 
and  to  dismiss  the  fanciful  conjecture,  that  the 
name  of  the  angel  was  Zosimos,  or  some  parallel  name, 
signifying  life-bearing  or  living.  It  is  the  reputation 
tor  piety  possessed  by  the  Church  of  Sardis  which  is 
referred  to.  Living  with  the  credit  of  superior  piety, 
it  was  easy  to  grow  satisfied  with  the  reputation,  and 
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to  forget  to  keep  open  the  channels  through  which 
grace  and  life  could  flow,  and  to  fail  to  realise 
that  the  adoption  of  habits  of  life  higher  than 
those  around  them,  or  those  who  lived  before  them, 
was  no  guarantee  of  real  spiritual  life ;  for  "  the 
real  virtues  of  one  age  become  the  spurious  ones 
of  the  next  .  .  .  The  belief  of  the  Pharisees,  the 
religious  practice  of  the  Pharisees,  was  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  life  of  the  sensual  and  idolatrous  Jews 
whom  the  prophets  denounced.  But  those  who  used 
both  the  doctrinal  and  moral  improvements  as  the 
fulcrum  of  a  selfish  power  and  earthly  rank,  were  the 
same  men  after  all  as  their  fathers,  only  accommodated 
to  a  new  age  "  (Mozley).  Self-satisfaction,  which  springs 
up  when  a  certain  reputation  has  been  acquired,  is 
the  very  road  to  self-deception.  The  remedy  is  pro- 
gress— forgetting  the  things  behind,  lest  looking  with 
complacency  upon  the  past,  moral  and  spiritual  stagna- 
tion should  set  in,  and  spiritual  death  should  follow. 

(2)  Be  watchful.— Rather,  become  wakeful.  It  will 
not  do  simply  to  rouse  and  sleepily  grasp  at  their 
spiritual  weapons,  or  even  to  stand  for  once  at  arms  j 
you  must  become  of  wakeful  habit.  Strengthen  the 
remaining  things  which  were  (when  I  roused  you) 
about  to  die;  for  I  have  not  found  thy  (or,  any  of  tliy) 
works  perfect — completed  or  fulfilled,  fully  done  in 
weight  and  tale  and  measure — before  my  God. 

(3)  Remember  therefore  how  (or,  after  what 
sort)  thou  hast  received  and  heard  (or,  didst 
hear — the  tense  changes'. — Remembering  that  the 
words  are  addressed  primarily  to  the  angel  himself, 
the  change  of  tense  may  have  been  designed  to  point 
him  back  to  some  particular  period  of  his  life,  sucli  as 
the  time  when  he  was  set  apart  to  his  ministerial  work. 
The  further  expectation  is  to  holdfast,  or  keep — i.e.,  as 
an  abiding  habit.  It  has  been  noticed  that  this  counsel 
is  identical  with  that  given  to  Timothy  to  "  keep  the 
good  thing  which  had  been  committed  to  his  charge  * 
(2  Tim.  i.  14  ;  comp.  also  2  Tim.  ii.  2).  "  Eepent  "'  is 
the  closing  word;  combined  with  the  exhortation  to 
hold  fast,  it  reminds  us  that  formal  tenacity  of  truth 
and  a  fruitless  inactive  regret  are  alike  useless.  There 
must  be  the  sorrow  for  the  past,  and  a  sorrow  wliich 
shows  itself  in  action — a  repentance  whereby  sin  is  for- 
saken.    (Comp.  chap.  ii.  5,  21.) 

If  therefore  thou  shalt  not  watch. — Better. 
If  thou  shalt  not  watch  (or,  have  been  awake),  I  will 
come  (omit  "  on  thee  ")  as  a  thief,  and  thou  shalt  not 
know  what  lwur  I  will  come  upon  thee.  The  warning 
is  an  echo  from  the  Gospels  (Matt.  xxiv.  42.  43 ;  Luke 
xii.  39,  40).  The  coming  of  Christ  to  judge  His 
Church  would  be  in  an  hour  unlooked  for.  What 
kind  of  hour  He  would  so  come  was  unknown ;  the 
sound  of  His  approaching  footsteps  unheard.  Shod 
with  wool,  according  to  the  ancient  proverb,  stealthily 
as  a  thief,  the  Judge  would  be  at  the  door.     Yet  they 
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know  what  hour  I  will  come  upon  thee. 
(4)  Thou  hast  a  few  names  even  in 
Sardis  which  have  not  denied  their 
garments;  and  they  shall  walk  with 
me  in  white  :  for  they  are  worthy. 
<5>  He  that  overcometh,  the  same 
shall  be  clothed  in  white  raiment ; 
and    I    will    not    blot    out    his    name 


a  ch.  13.  K;  2a  12: 

n.  m  l'lia  4.3. 


out    of  the   book   of  life,'   but   I  will 
confess  his  name    before    m 
and  before  his  angels.    «  He't 
an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  B 
saith  unto  the    churches. 
<?>   And  to   the    angel   of  Sft^?; 
the  church  in  Philiulelphii  the  ' 
write;  These  things  saith  phn*a*l»>ht* 


could    not    plead  that    they  had  been    in    darkness 
(1  Thess.  v.  4). 

(4)  The  best  MSS.  commence  this  verse  with  "  But," 
or  "  Nevertheless."  The  case  of  the  Sardian  Church  was 
bad,  yet  the  loving  eyes  of  the  faithful  witness  would 
not  ignore  the  good.  There  were  a  few  who  had  not 
defiled  their  garments.  These  had  not  succumbed  to 
the  oppressive  moral  atmosphere  around  them.  The 
words  cannet,  of  course,  be  understood  of  absolute 
purity.  Their  praise  is  that,  in  the  deathlike,  self- 
complacent  lethargy  around,  they  had  kept  earnest  in 
the  pursuit  of  holiness,  and  had  not  forgotten  Him  who 
could  cleanse  and  revive.     (Comp.  chap.  vii.  14.) 

They  shall  walk  with  me  in  white.— This 
I  white  "  is  not  the  white  of  the  undefiled  robe ;  it  is  the 
lustrous  white  of  glory,  as  in  the  promise  in  the  fol- 
lowing verse.     (Comp.  also  chap.  ii.  17.) 

(5)  He  that  overcometh.— The  promise  is  repeated 
to  all  who  overcome ;  all,  not  who  have  never  fallen, 
or  failed,  but  who  conquer,  shall  be  clothed  in  glisten- 
ing white  raiment.  On  this  glistering  appearance 
comp.  Dante's  words,  "  robed  in  hue  of  living  flame," 
and  the  description  so  frequent  in  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress — "  the  shining  ones."  Trench,  who  reminds 
us  that  this  glistening  white  is  found  in  (he  symbolism 
of  heather,  antiquity,  says :  "  The  glorified  body, 
defecated  of  all  its  dregs  and  impurities,  what- 
ever remained  of  those  having  been  precipitated  in 
death,  and  now  transformed  and  transfigured  into  the 
likeness  of  Christ's  body  (Phil.  iii.  31),  this,  with  its 
robe,  atmosphere,  and  effluence  of  light,  is  itself,  I 
believe.,  the  white  raiment  which  Christ  here  promises 
to  His  redeemed."  Professor  Lightfoot  thinks  (see  his 
Epistle  to  Col.  p.  22)  that  there  may  be  a  reference  to 
the  purple  dyes  for  which  Sardis,  as  well  as  Thyatira. 
was  celebi-ated. 

I  will  not  blot  out  .  . 
"  I  will  in  no  wise  blot  out 
book  and  the  blotting  out 


-The  negative  is  emphatic, 
This  figure  of  speech — 
-was  ancient.     (See  Deut. 


xxxii.  32 ;  Ps.  lxix.  21 ;  Dan.  xii.  1 ;  comp.  also  Luke  x.  j 
20 ;  Phil.  iv.  3.)  The  name  shall  not  be  erased  from  the  I 
roll  or  register  of  the  citizens  of  heaven.  "  A  process  j 
of  erasure  is  ever  going  on,  besides  the  process  of 
entering.  When  the  soul  has  finally  taken  its  choice 
for  evil,  when  Christ  is  utterly  denied  on  earth  and 
trodden  under  foot,  when  the  defilement  of  sin  has 
become  inveterate  and  indelible,  then  the  pen  is  drawn 
through  the  guilty  name,  then  the  inverted  style  smears 
the  wax  over  the  unworthy  characters ;  and  when  the 
owner  of  that  name  applies  afterwards  for  admittance, 
the  answer  is,  'I  know  thee  not;  depart  hence,  thou 
willing  worker  and  lover  of  iniquity'  "  (Dr.  Vaughan). 

But  I  will  confess  his  name— Another  echo  of 
Christ's  words  on  earth  (Matt.  x.  32,  33;  Luke  xu. 
8,  9). 

(?)  Philadelphia— The  town  of  Philadelphia  de- 
rived its  name  from  Attalus  Philadelphus,  the  king 
of  Pergamos,  who  died  B.C.  138.  It  was  situated  on 
the  slopes  of  Mount  Tmolus,  in  the  midst  of  a  dis 


the  soil  of  which  was  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  vine.  On  the  coins  of  the  town  am  to  bn  found 
the  head  of  Bacchus.  The  town  was  built  on  Ugh 
ground — upwards  of  900  feet  above  the  sea-level,  lis 
whole  region,  however,  was  volcanic,  and  few  cities 
suffered  more  from  earthquakes;  i h>-  fr.^nent  recur- 
renco  of  these  considerably  reduced  the  population 
But  its  favourable  situation  and  fertile  -oil  preserved 
it  from  entire  desertion.  And  of  all  the  seven 
churches,  it  had  the  longest  life  as  a  Christian 
city.  "Philadelphia  alone  lias  been  saved 
among  the  Greek  colonies  and  churches  of  Asia, 
Philadelphia  is  still  erect,  a  column  in  a  scene  of 
ruins."  Such  is  the  language  of  Gibbon,  referring  to 
its  later  history.  As  a  light  in  the  world  at  the 
present  day,  wo  must  look  to  no  Eastern  Philadelphia ; 
the  hand  of  William  Penu  kindled  a  light  in  its  great 
namesake  of  the  West, 

These  things  saith  he  that  is  holy  .  .  .  .— 
Better,  These  things  saith  the  Holy,  the  True,  He  thai 
hath  the  key  of  David,  that  openeth,  and  no  man  $kaU 
shid,  and  He  shutteth,  and  no  one  shall  open. 

Holy.— The  main  idea  of  the  word  here  used  is 
that  of  consecration.  It  is  used  of  what  is  set  apart  to 
God ;  it  does  not  assert  the  possession  of  personal  holi- 
ness, but  it  implies  it  as  a  duty.  It  becomes,  there- 
fore, pre-eminently  appropriate  to  Him  who  was  not  only 
consecrate,  but  holy,  harmless,  undetilcd.  and  separate 
from  sinners.  Prof.  Plumptre  think*  there  maybe  a 
reference  here  to  the  confession  made  bv  St 
(John  vi  69),  where  the  right  reading  is,  "  Thou  art  the 
Christ,  the  holy  One  of  God." 

True.  —  A  favourite  word  with  St.  John,  and 
expressing  more  than  tho  opposite  of  "  fsl*\"  It 
implies  that  which  is  perfect  in  eontomet  with  the 
imperfect;  the  reality  in  contrast  with  the  shadow; 
the  antitype  in  contrast  with  the  type;  the  ideal 
is  the  only  real  in  contrast  with  tho  real  which  is  only 

ideal ; —  ... 

"  The  flower  upon  the  spiritual  side. 
Substantial,  archetypal,  all  aglow 
With  blossoming  causes" 

in  contrast  with  the  flower  that  fadeth  here.  Christ, 
then,  in  calling  Himself  the  True,  declares  tl 
titles  and  names  given  to  Him  are  realised  in  Him: 
the  idea  and  the  fact  in  Him  are,  what  they  can  never 
be  in  any  other,  absolutely  commensurate  "  iTnrnobi. 
In  some  MSS.  the  order  of  these  words,  "  the  Holy, 
"the  True,"  is  inverte.  1 

The  key  of  David.— Some  early  commentators 
saw  in  this  key  the  key  of  knowledge  which  the  scribes 
had  taken  away  (Luke  xi.  52),  and  understood  tWs  ex- 
pression here  ss  implying  that  Christ  a »ne  eoiiW  un- 
loose the  seals  of  Scripture,  and  reveal  its  biddentnttll 
to  men.  In  support  of  this  they  "fared  to  chsp.v. 
7—9  The  fault  of  the  interpretation  is  that  it  is  too 
limited;  it  is  only  a  corner  «toMwm*+B» 
who  is  "  the  True  r'  alone  can  nnlock  the  hidden  tmnni 
of  truth.    But  the  use  of  the  word  "  David,"  and  the 
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he  that' is  holy,  he  that  is  true,  he  that 
hath  the  key  of  David,  he  that  openeth, 
and  no  man  shutteth ;  and  shutteth, 
and  no  man  openeth ;  W  I  know  thy 
works :  behold,  I  have  set  before  thee 
an  open  door,  and  no  man  can  shut  it : 
for  thou  hast  a  little  strength,  and  hast 
kept  my  word,  and  hast  not  denied  my 
name.  (9)  Behold,  I  will  make  them  of 
the  synagogue  of  Satan,  which  say  they 
are  Jews,  and  are  not,  but  do  lie ;  behold, 
I  will  make  them  to  come  and  worship 


before  thy  feet,  and  to  know  that  I  have 
loved  thee.  (10)  Because  thou  hast  kept 
the  word  of  my  patience,  I  also  will 
keep  thee  from  the  hour  of  temptation, 
which  shall  come  upon  all  the  world,  to 
trj'  them  that  dwell  upon  the  earth. 
(ll)  Behold,  I  come  quickly :  hold  that 
fast  which  thou  hast,  that  no  man  take 
thy  crown.  l-u>  Him  that  overcometh 
will  I  make  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of 
my  God,  and  he  shall  go  no  more  out : 
and  I  will  write  upon  him  the  name  of 


obviuus  derivation  of  the  latter  part  of  this  verse  from 
Isa.  xxii.  22,  points  to  a  wider  meaning.  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  true  Steward  of  the  house  of  David.  (Comp.  Heb. 
iii.  2.  5,  6.)  The  faulty,  self-seeking  stewards,  the 
Shebnas  of  Jerusalem  and  Philadelphia,  vainly  claimed 
a  right  of  exclusion  from  synagogue  or  church,  where 
Jesus,  the  God-fixed  nail  in  the  sure  place,  upon  which 
the  bundle  of  earth's  sorrows  and  sins  might  securely 
be  suspended  (Isa.  xxii.  23 — 25),  the  Eliakim  of  a 
greater  Zion,  had  the  key  of  the  sacred  and  royal 
house.  In  this,  the  chamber  of  truth  was  one  treasure, 
as  the  chamber  of  holiness,  the  chamber  of  rest,  the 
chamber  of  spiritual  privileges,  were  others.  In  other 
words,  though  in  a  sense  the  keys  of  spiritual  ad- 
vantages are  in  the  hands  of  His  servants,  "  He  still 
retains  the  highest  administration  of  them  in  His  own 
hands."  The  power  of  the  keys  entrusted  to  Apostles 
gave  them  no  right  to  alter  the  "  essentials  of  the 
gospel,  or  the  fundamental  principles  of  morality." 
The  absolution  given  by  them  can  only  be  conditional, 
unless  the  giver  of  it  possesses  the  infallible  discerning 
of  spirits.  The  reader  of  Dante  will  remember  how 
the  cases  of  Guido  di  Montefeltro  {Inf.  xxvii.)  and  of 
his  son  Buonconte  {Pura.  v.)  illustrate  the  belief  which 
sustained  so  many  illustrious  spirits  (John  Huss, 
Savanarola,  Dante),  and  in  times  of  unjust  oppression, 
tyrannical  ecclesiasticism,  and  which  this  passage 
sanctions,  that 

"  Nought  but  repentance  ever  can  absolve ; 
And  that  though  sins  be  horrible  ;  yet  so  wide  arms 
Hath  goodness  infinite,  that  it  receives 
All  who  turn  to  it.*' 

<g)  I  know  thy  works  :  behold,  I  have  set 
(better,  given)  before  thee  an  open  door  (better, 
a  door  opened).— A.  reference  to  the  passages  (Acts 
xiv.  27 ;  I  Cor.  xvi.  8,  9 ;  2  Cor.  ii.  12, 13 ;  Col.  iv.  3)  in 
which  a  similar  expression  is  used  reminds  us  that  the 
open  door  was  not  simply  a  way  of  escape  from  diffi- 
culties, but  an  opening  for  preaching  the  gospel,  an 
opportunity  of  doing  good,  as  well  as  an  abundant 
entrance  into  the  kingdom. 

For  thou  hast  a  little  strength,  and  hast 
kept  my  word,  and  hast  not  denied  my 
name.-The  tenses  used  point  back  to  some  epoch  in 
the  history  ,,f  this  Church  when  some  heavy  trial  or 
perwentioB  arose,  which  tested  the  sincerity,  fidelity 
or  Christian  love  of  the  faithful.     "  The  reward  <*-> 

,t  i  VSVT'^h  i8-f, door  opened"  (Dr.  Vaughan) 
JZ     ®?°!d!   I  ^  ,mak©--Better,  Behold,  I  g 

I >.it  as 
it  is  better 

Authorised  version,  as  it  is  not  a  promise  that  all"  of 
■agogne  of  Satan  should  come. 
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Of  the  synagogue  of  Satan.— We  have  here  a 
re-appearance  of  the  same  troubles  which  afflicted  the 
Church  of  Smyrna:  the  fixed  and  contemptuous  ex- 
clusiveness  of  the  Judaising  party  was  their  trial. 
But  there  was  a  time  coming  (perhaps  the  hour  of  temp- 
tation spoken  of  in  the  next  verse)  when  these  faithful 
ones,  now  abused  and  excommunicated  by  the  fanatical 
synagogue,  would  be  courted,  acknowledged — nay,  their 
aid  invoked. 

I  wiU  make  them  to  come  and  worship 
before  my  feet,  and  to  know  that  I  have  loved 
thee. — Some  see  in  this  a  hint  that  the  power  of  a 
large-hearted  party  to  protect  the  Judaisers  would  be 
derived  from  the  influence  of  the  Gentiles,  w: 
presence  in  the  Church  had  been  a  stumbling-block  to 
the  Jewish  party.  This  may  have  been,  and  doubtless 
was,  often  the  case.  But  the  promise  seems  to  have  ;i 
higher  fulfilment.  The  course  of  events  would  show 
that  the  so-called  latitudinarian  was  the  nearest  to 
Christ;  time  would  transform  the  suspected  into  the 
respected.  The  Amorites  would  come,  and  the  dis- 
inherited Jephthahs  would  be  brought  to  be  head  of 
Gilead.  In  days  of  such  trouble  their  strongest  oppo- 
nents would  become  their  warmest  supporters.  An 
illustration  of  this  will  occtir  to  the  mind  of  the  reader 
in  the  marvellous  support  which  has  been  given  to  the 
growth  of  Christianity  by  Jews  with  the  tongue,  witli 
the  pen,  with  the  harp  and  organ.  Let  the  names 
Neander,  Rossini,  and  Mendelssohn  stand  for  hundreds 
more. 

(io)  Because  thou  hast  kept  (better,  didst  h 
the  word  of  my  patience. — The  one  who  k 
God's  word  is  kept.    Such  is  "  the  benigna  talio  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,"  as  Archbishop  Trench  calls  it.     Tli. 
promise  does  not  mean  the  being  kept  away  from,  but 
the  being  kept  out  from  the  tribulation.  *   The  head 
should  be  kept  above  the  waters ;  they  should  not  bo 
ashamed,  because  they  had  kept  the  word  of  patience. 
It  is  through  patience,  as  well  as  comfort  of  the  Scrip- 
ture that  we  have  the  hope  which  maketh  not  ashameil 
(Comp.  Rom.  xv.  5.  and  verses  3 — 5.) 

(")  Behold,  I  come.— Omit  "Behold."      Better. 
I  am  coming  quickly ;  holdfast;  continue  yo< 
those  icho  are  striving  for  a  garland  (1  Cor.  ix.  _ 

(12)  Will  I  make  a  pillar.— A  pillar,  and  an  un- 
shaken one.  There  may  be  reference  to  the  freqnerf 
earthquakes  which  had  shaken  down  buildings  in  their 
city.  Those  who  overcome  will  prove  real  supports 
to  the  great  Christian  temple.     (Comp.  GaL  ii.  9.) 

"Write  upon  him. — Or.  grave  upon  it.  On  the  sides 
of  the  four  marble  pillars  which  survive  as  ruins  of 
Philadelphia  inscriptions  are  to  be  found.  The  writing 
would  be  the  name  of  God,  the  name  of  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem  and  (omit  the  repetition,  ""I  will  write  i.; 
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my  God,  and  the  name  of  the  city  of  my  ' 
God,  which  is  new  Jerusalem,  which 
cometh  down  out  of  heaven  from  my 
God :  and  I  will  write  upon  him  my 
new  name.  (13)  He  that  hath  an 
ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit 
saith  unto  the  churches.  <u>  And  j 
unto  the  angel  of  the   church   of  the 


Laodiceans1  write;  TtttM  things  saith 
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him")  the  new,  unknown  name  of  Christ  Himself. 
The  allusion  is  to  the  golden  frontlet  inscribed  with 
the  name  of  Jehovah.  (Comp.  chap.  xxii.  4.)  He  will 
i*eflect  the  likeness  of  God  ;  and  not  only  so,  he  will 
bear  the  tokens — now  seen  in  all  clearness — of  his 
heavenly  citizenship  (Phil.  iii.  20;  Heb.  xii.  22,  23). 
And  a  further  promise  implies  that  in  the  day  of  the 
Jast  triumph,  as  there  will  be  new  revealings  of  Christ's 
power,  there  will  be  unfolded  to  the  faithful  and 
victorious  new  and  higher  possibilities  of  purity.  Thus 
does  Scripture  refuse  to  recognise  any  finality  which  is 
not  a  beginning  as  well  as  an  cud — a  landing- stage  in  the 
great  law  of  continuity.    (See  chaps,  ii.  17,  and  xix.  12.) 

(H)  Laodicea.— Situated  half  way  between  Phila- 
delphia and  Colossa;.  and  not  far  from  Hierapolis.  It 
received  its  name  from  Laodice,  wife  of  Antiochus 
the  second  king  of  Syria,  by  whom  it  was  rebuilt  and 
beautified.  It  had  borne  in  earlier  times  the  names  of 
Diospolis  and  afterwards  Rhoas.  It  shared  with 
Thyatira  and  Sardis  in  the  dye  trade;  the  woods 
grown  in  the  neighbourhood  were  famous  for  their 
quality  and  the  rich  blackness  of  their  colour.  Pros- 
perity in  trade  had  so  enriched  the  population  that 
when  their  city  suffered  in  the  great  earthquake  (a.d. 
60)  they  were  able  to  carry  on  the  work  of  rebuilding 
without  applying,  as  many  of  the  neighbouring  towns 
were  compelled  to  do,  to  the  Imperial  Treasury  for  aid. 
The  language  of  St.  Paul  (Col.  i.  5 — 8)  suggests  that 
the  churches  of  Colossae  and  the  neighbourhood  first 
received  Christianity  from  the  preaching  of  Epaphras, 
though  it  seems  strange  that  so  important  a  city,  lying 
hard  upon  the  great  Roman  road  from  Ephesus  to  the 
east,  should  have  been  passed  over  by  St.  Paul  in  his 
journeyings  throughout  Phrygia  (see  Acts  xvi.  6  and 
xviii.  23) ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  Phrygia  was  a  vague 
term,  and  the  language  of  Col.  ii.  1  is  most  generally 
understood  to  imply  that  the  Apostle  had  never  per- 
sonally visited  either  Colossae  or  Laodicea.  (See  Note 
on  Col.  ii.  1.)  But  it  was  a  Church  in  which  St.  Paul 
took  the  deepest  possible  interest;  the  believers  there 
were  constantly  in  his  mind.  He  knew  their  special 
temptations  to  the  worship  of  inferior  mediators,  and 
to  spiritual  paralysis  springing  from  wordly  prosperity 
and  intellectual  pride.  He  had  great  heart-conflict  for 
those  of  Laodicea  (Col.  iii.  1),  and  in  proof  of  his  earnest 
Solicitude  he  addressed  a  letter  to  them  (Col.  iv.  61), 
in  all  probability  the  epistle  we  call  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians.  From  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  we 
anay  gather  that  when  St,  Paul  wrote  the  Christians 
at  Laodicea  assembled  for  worship  in  the  house  of 
Hymphas  (Col.  iv.  15)  probably  under  the  presidency 
of  Archippus  (verse  17). 

Unto  the  angel  of  the  church  (or,  congregation) 
of  the  Laodiceans.— Better,  in  Laodicea.  By  the 
angel  we  understand  the  presiding  pastor.  There  is 
some  ground  for  identifving  him  with  Archippus.  It 
is  too  much  to  dismiss  this  as  a  baseless  supposition. 
(See  Note  in  Trench.)  It  is  a  well- supported  view 
which  understands  the  passage  (CoL   iv.  17)  to  mean 


that  Ardiippus  was  a  minister  or  office-beam*  in  the 
Church  at  Laodicea. 

These  things  saith  the  Amen,  the  faithful 
and  true  witness.— The  ••  Amen.'1  sssl  only  bars 
as  a  personal    name.      It   is  the   Hebrew   won 
verily,  and  may  have  some  reference  to  I*a    l> 
but  more  certainly  it  sii-ms  chosen  to  rc<-all  i 
use  of  it  by  our  Lord  Himself.     1 
faced  His  solemn    utterance  be  -'  Verily,  v.rih 
reveals  Himself  as  the  source  of  all  certainty  anil  trutlu 
In  Him  is  Yea.  and  in   Him  Amen    2 
Him  there  is  no  conjecture ,  or  guess-work  ;    i 
is  (and  the  Greek  equivalents  of  the  II  en  •ri- 

nsed following)  the  faithful  and  true  witness,  who 
speaks  what  He  two  we,  and  testifies  what  He  has  earn 
(John  iii.  11).  "Faithful"  is  to  b«  taken  SSN  it- 
meaning  trustworthy.  The  word  sometime*  means 
trustful  (John  xx.  27;  Acts  \iv.  1  ,  at  other  t intra, 
trustworthy  (2  Tim.  ii.  Jii;  1  The**.  %  J|  In  the 
Arian  controversy,  the  application  of  the  word  to  Christ 
was  used  as  an  argument  against  His  divinity  ;  it  wan 
enough  to  show  in  reply  that  the  same  word  wa«  applied 
to  God,  and  expressed  His  faithfulness  to  His  word 
and  promise  (1  Thess.  v.  24).  M  True  "— lb-  b)  not  only 
trustworthy  as  a  witness.  1  nit  Bit  combines  in  Himself 
all  those  qualifications  which  a  witness  ought  to  possess. 
The  same  word  is  used  here  as  in  verse  7.  where  sen 
Note.  Trench  suggests  the  three  things  necessary  to 
(•(institute  a  true  witness.  He  must  have  been  an  eye- 
witness of  what  He  relates,  possess  competence  te 
relate  what  He  has  seen,  and  be  willing  to  do  so. 

The  beginning  (better,  the  origination)  of  the 
creation  of  God.— This  title  of  onr  Lord  does 
not  occur  in  the  Epistles  to  the  other  churches,  bwt 
very  closely  resembles  the  language  used  by  St.  Paul 
in  writing  to  the  Colossians  (chap,  i  15  1*.  The 
"beginning,"  not  meaning  that  (hri-t  was  the  first 
among  the  created,  hut  that  He  was  the  origination. 
or  primary  source  of  all  creation  By  Him  were  all 
things  made  (John  i.  1—3:  comp.  Col  i.  IV  18 
with  Him,  but  by  Him  creation  ltegan.  In  short,  the 
word  "beginning"  (like  the  word  •faithful")  must 
be  understood  in  an  active  MBSt,  He  has  original  injr 
power  (Acts  iii.  U)  as  well  as  prior 
The  appropriateness  of  its  use  will  be  seen  when  we 
remember  that  the  Laodicean  Church  was 
the  temptation  of  worshipping  inferior  pfiniluaBtfaa. 
(See  Col.  i.  It!;  ii.  16,  VMM  the  plural  of  the  word 
here  rendered  "  bssfaisisg*  or  origin,  is  need,  and 
is  translated  "  principality  - 

(is,  16)  Neither  cold  nor  hot.  The  ••  heat  bare 
is  the  glowing,  fervent  zeal  and  devotion  which  is  com. 
mended  and  commanded  elsewhere  (Bom.  xii.  1 1 '.  It  is 
not,  however,  the  s<  If- conscious,  galvanised  earnestness 
which,  in  days  of  senile  pietism,  passes  for  leaL  It  is 
an  earnestness  which  does  not  know  itself  earnest,  being 
all  too  absorbed  in  its  work.  It  is  self  forgetful,  and 
so  self-sacrificing,  rather  than  ambitions  of  sett-aeeri- 
fice.    It  is,  in  short,  kindled  of  God,  and  - 
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and  culled  to  Repentance. 


and  neither  cold  nor  hot,  I  will  spue 
thee  out  of  my  mouth.  <17)  Because 
thou  sayest,  I  am  rich,  and  increased 
with  goods,  and  have  need  of  nothing ; 
and  knowest  not  that  thou  art  wretched, 
and  miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind,  and 
naked :  <18)  I  counsel  thee  to  buy  of  me 


gold  tried  in  the  fire,  that  thou  mayest 
be  rich ;  and  white  raiment,  that  thou 
mayest  be  clothed,  and  that  the  shame 
of  thy  nakedness  do  not  appear;  and 
anoint  thine  eyes  with  eyesalve,  that 
thou  mayest  see.  (19)  As  many  as  I 
love,  I  rebuke  and  chasten : "  be  zealous 


converse  with  the  Divine  One  (Lnke  xxiv.  32),  and 
restored  by  intercourse  with  Him  (see  verse  20 ;  conip. 
1  John  iv.  15 — 20).  The  "cold"  describes  the  state  of 
those  who  are  as  yet  untouched  by  the  Gospel  of  Love. 
An  intermediate  state  between  these  is  the  "luke- 
warm " ;  such  are  neither  earnest  for  God  nor  utterly 
indifferent  to  religion.  They  are.  perhaps,  best  de- 
scribed as  those  who  take  an  interest  in  religion,  but 
whose  worship  of  their  idol  of  good  taste,  or  good 
form,  leads  them  to  regard  enthusiasm  as  ill-bred,  and 
disturbing ;  and  who  have  never  put  themselves  to  any 
inconvenience,  braved  any  reproach,  or  abandoned  any 
comfort  for  Christ's  sake,  but  hoped  to  keep  well  with 
the  world,  while  they  flattered  themselves  that  they 
stood  well  with  God ;  who  were  in  danger  of  betraying 
their  Master,  Judas-like,  with  a  kiss.  With  the  de- 
nunciation of  "  lukewarmness  "  here  we  may  compare 
the  exhortation  to  greater  ministerial  earnestness 
addressed  to  Archippus  (Col.  iv.  17). 

I  would  .  .  .  . — The  wish  is  not  that  they  might 
grow  cold  rather  than  remain  in  this  lukewarm  state, 
i'  is  more  a  regret  that  they  are  among  those  who  are 
in  a  condition  which  is  so  liable  to  self-deception ;  such 
a  state  is  "  both  to  God  displeasing  and  to  His  foes." 
And  this  is  expressed  in  startling  language, "  I  am  about 
(snch  is  the  force  of  the  words)  to  spue  thee  .  .  .  ." 

(17)  I  am  rich. — The  verse  means,  more  literally, 
Because  thou  sayest,  I  am  rich,  and  liave  grown  rich, 
and  in  nothing  have  need,  and  knowest  not  that  thou 
art  the  wretched  (such  is  the  emphasis)  one,  and  the 
pitiable  one,  and  beggarly,  and  blind,  and  naked. 
Thou  art  "  the  type,  the  embodiment  of  wretchedness." 
The  words  should,  I  think,  be  taken  as  an  amplifi- 
cation of  the  reason  for  their  rejection.  Christ  was 
about  to  reject  them  for  being  in  that  tepid  state 
which,  beginning  with  self-satisfaction,  led  on  to  self- 
deception.  They  were  rich  in  worldly  goods  (un- 
like  the  Church  in  Smyrna),  but  their  very  wealth  led 
them  into  a  quiet  unaggressive  kind  of  religion  ;  they 
were  proud  also  of  their  intellectual  wealth ;  self- 
complacent  because  in  comfortable  worldly  circum- 
stances, and  became  puffed  up  with  a  vain  philo- 
sophy, they  learned  to  be  satisfied  with  their  spiritual 
state,  and  to  believe  the  best  of  themselves,  and  then 
to  believe  in  themselves.  Hypocrites  they  were,  who 
did  not  know  they  were  hypocrites.  Thev  thought 
themselves  good;  and  this  self-deception  was  their 
<Wer.  "  For,"  to  use  Prof.  Mozley's  words,  "  whv 
should  a  man  repent  of  his  goodness?  He  may 
well  repent,  indeed,  of  his  falsehood;  but  unhappily 
the  falsehood  of  it  is  just  the  thing  he  does  not  see,  and 
which  he  cannot  see  by  the  very  law  of  his  character. 
Pharisee  did  not  know  he  icas  a  Pharisee.     If  he 
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hail  known  it,  he  would  not  have  been  a  Pharisee.  The 
victim  of  passion,  then,  may  be  converted—  the  gay,  the 
thoughtless,  or  the  ambitious ;  he  whom  human  glory 
nss  intoxicated;  he  whom  the  show  of  life  has  en- 
™"*<i;  he  whom  the  pleasures  of  sense  have  capti- 
vated— they  may  be  converted  any  one  of  these;  but 
who  is  to  convert  the  hypocrite  r    He  does  not  know 
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he  is  a  hypocrite;  he  cannot  upon  the  very  basis 
of  his  character ;  he  must  think  himself  sincere  :  and 
the  more  he  is  in  the  shackles  of  his  own  character,  i.e.. 
the  greater  hypocrite  he  is,  the  more  sincere  he  must 
think  himself"  (University  Sermons,  p.  34). 

(l8)  I  counsel  thee  to  buy.— There  is,  perhaps. 
a  touch  of  irony  here.  How  could  the  poor  and  naked 
buy  ?  But  the  irony  has  no  sting,  for  the  counsel  but 
recalled  the  invitation  of  the  prophet  to  buy  "  without 
money  and  without  price  "  (Isa.  Iv.  1). 

Gold — i.e.,  golden  coin.  "  tried,"  or,  fired  out  of  fire, 
and  so  free  from  alloy  or  dross.  Trench  suggests  that 
"gold  "  here  stands  for  faith.  Does  not.  however,  the 
self-deceiving  state  of  this  Church  rather  point  to 
love  as  the  missing  grace  ?  The  Laodiceans  were 
as  those  who  had  many  graces  in  appearance ;  they 
were  not  unlike  one  who  had  gifts,  tongites.  under- 
standing, liberality,  but  lacked  that  fervent  love  with- 
out which  all  was  as  nothing  (1  Cor.  xiii.  1 — 3) ;  or,  to 
use  Trench's  own  image,  they  were  lacking  in  the  only 
grace  accepted  as  currency  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 

"  O  merchantman  at  heaven's  mart  for  heavenly  ware, 
Love  is  the  only  coin  which  passes  there." 

But  the  possession  of  this  love  would  bring  their  zeal 
out  of  the  tepid  into  the  fervent  state.  Such  love,  pure 
and  fervent,  could  only  spring  from  God.  who  would 
shed  abroad  His  love  in  their  hearts  (Rom.  v.  5). 

"White  raiment. — The  putting  on  of  apparel  and 
the  stripping  of  it  off  were  tokens  of  honour  and 
humiliation.  (See  2  Sam.  x.  1 ;  Isa.  lxvii.  2.  3  ;  Hos.  ii. 
3,  9;  Zech.  iii.  3—5;  Eev.  xvi.  15;  Luke  xv.  22.) 
The  wedding-feast  was  at  hand.  The  unclad  would 
then  be  put  to  shame  (Matt.  xxii.  11 — 13L  Lei:  them  he- 
prepared  against  this  by  putting  on  Christ  (Col.  iii. 
10—14)  and  His  righteousness  (Phil.  iii.  9),  that  the 
shame  of  their  nakedness  do  not  appear — or,  much 
better,  be  not  made  manifest. 

Eyesalve.— They  were  blind ;  they  were  proud  of 
their  intellectual  wealth ;  they  boasted  of  their  en- 
lightenment. (Comp.  Col.  ii.  8.)  Self -deceived,  they 
thought,  like  the  Pharisees,  that  they  saw.  (Comp. 
John  ix.  40,  41.)  Better  would  it  be  for  them  that 
they  should  receive  the  anointing  of  the  Holy  One 
(1  John  ii.  20),  which  would  teach  them  all  things, 
and  especially  reveal  to  them  their  self -ignorance 
This  anointing  might  be  painful,  but  "the  eyes  of 
their  understanding  would  be  enlightened"  (such  is 
the  remarkably  parallel  thought  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians),  and  they  would  be  enabled  to  see  anil 
appreciate  things  spiritual.  (Comp.  John  ix.  7.  25 : 
1  Cor.  ii.  10—14;   Eph.  i.  18;  v.  19.) 

O9)  I  rebuke  and  chasten.— The  first  word  U 
that  used  in  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (John  xvi. 
8),  and  signifies  to  bring  conviction  ;  it  is  not  empty 
censure.  The  second  word  signifies  to  educate  bf 
means  of  correction.  The  pronoun  is  emphatic.  "  I.  and 
calls  attention  to  the  fidelity  of  Christ's  love  in  com- 
parison with  the  weak  partiality  seen  in  human  love. 
(Comp.  Heb.  xii.  6.) 
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therefore,  and  repent.  <*0  Behold,  I 
stand  at  the  door,  and  knock:  if  any 
man  hear  my  voice,  and  open  the  door, 
I  will  come  in  to  him,  and  will  sup  with 
him,  and  he  with  me.  <21>  To  him  that 
overcometh  will  I  grant  to  sit  with  me 
in  my  throne,  even  as  I  also  overcame,  and 
am  set  down  with  my  Father  in  his  throne. 
<->  He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear 
what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the  churches. 


Be  zealous.— Or,  be  in  a  constant  zealous  state; 
and  now,  once  for  all,  repent. 

(20)  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door,  and  knock.— 
It  is  difficult  not  to  see  an  allusion  in  this  image  to 
Cant.  v.  2 — 6.  Perhaps,  also,  the  memory  of  the  first 
night  spent  by  St.  John  with  his  Master  and  Friend 
(John  i.  39)  may  have  been  strong  in  his  mind.  Indeed, 
the  life  of  Christ  on  earth  teems  with  illustrations 
which  may  well  have  suggested  the  image  (Luke  x. 
38;  xix.  5,  6 ;  xxii.  11—13;  xxiv.  29,  30). 

(21)  To  him  that  overcometh  .  .  .  . — He  will 
share  Christ's  throne  as  Christ  shared  His  Father's 
throne.  Here  are  two  thrones  mentioned.  My  throne, 
saith  Christ :  this  is  the  condition  of  glorified  saints  who 
sit  with  Christ  in  His  throne.  "But  My  Father's  (i.e., 
God's)  throne  is  the  power  of  divine  majesty."  Herein 
none  may  sit  but  God,  and  the  God-man  Jesus  Christ. 
The  promise  of  sharing  the  throne  is  the  climax  of  an 
ascending  series  of  glorious  promises,  which  carry  the 
thought  from  the  Garden  of  Eden  (chap.  ii.  7)  through 
the  wilderness  (chap.  ii.  17),  the  temple  (chap.  iii.  12), 
to  the  throne.  The  promise  bears  marked  resemblance 
to  the  language  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Ephesiaus  (chap, 
ii.  6).  This  crowning  promise  is  made  to  the  most 
unpleasing  of  the  churches.  But  it  is  well  that  thus 
the  despondency  which  often  succeeds  the  sudden  col- 
lapse of  self-satisfied  imaginations  should  be  met  b}  so 
bright  a  prospect.  Though  their  religion  has  been 
proved  an  empty  thing,  there  is  a  hope  which  may  well 
drive  away  despair.  "  The  highest  place  is  within  the 
reach  of  the  lowest ;  the  faintest  spark  of  grace  may  be 
fanned  into  the  mightiest  flame  of  divine  love." 

IV. 

In  this  chapter  we  pass  from  the  sufferings  and 
temptations  of  the  churches  below  to  the  unsullied  glory 
above.  The  vision  of  the  Almighty  here  described  is 
thought  to  be  interposed  here  to  remind  us  that  all 
decrees  respecting  the  future  "  rest  with  God.  and 
come  from  Him  through  Jesus  Christ,"  This  is  no 
doubt  true;  but  there  is  another  reason.  From  the 
world  below,  and  the  struggling  churches,  we  are 
brought  to  see  the  Eternal  who  is  ruling  over  all.  .  A 
vision  like  this  must  dwarf  our  sense  of  life's  sorrows 
and  temptations,  and  is  a  fit  preparation  for  the  scenes 
of  conflict,  failure,  and  persecution,  which  are  about  to 
be  unfolded.  Whatever  painful  sights  the  seer  is  called 
upon  to  behold,  this  vision  of  Him  who  rules  "  over 
all  from  the  beginning"  will  remain  in  the  back- 
ground as  the  constant  witness  that  in  all  the  changes 
and  chances  of  this  mortal  life,  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  Church's  history,  God  is  her  refuge ;  therefore  she 
will  not  be  moved  though  the  earth  be  removed. 
It  is  the  vision  of  eternal  strength  so  often  vouchsafed 
to  the  sad.  As  to  Ezekiel  "  among  the  captives  by  the 
Hver  of  Chebar"  (Ezek.  i.  1),  and  to  Isaiah  mourning 
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nonopened  in  hearem  and  TWvkiiT'of 

tin- first  voice  whi.-li  I  t 

tea*  as  it  v  luihoare* 

talking  with  me;  which     .  1  Come  up 
hither,  and  I  will  shew  thee  thing*  * 
mustbehereat  Lndimmediai 

was  in  Hi,-  spirit  :  and.  1m! 
was  set  in  heaven,  and  one  sat 


I 
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over  the  gloom  which  was  eesUbe?  Ot  .hio  . 

so  now  to  the  exile  in    PaJsiSS,  ami     n  rough 

all   who.  in  their  life-conflict    need  "  everlsstasi 

solution  and  good   hop. 

solitude  and  sorrow  favour  communir 

man  and  his  God." 

(!)  After  this  (better,  OUm   Ahsje]  I    looked 
(literally,  I  taw ;   not   "]   looked,"  ..  he  pro- 

phet turned  his  gM6  fhen  toward*  it  .  and,  behold 
a  door  was  opened  lor.  set  <>}>eii)  in  heave; 
did  not  look  and  see  a  door  opening;   In  saw,  audio! 
the  door  stood  open.     There  a  n-eo  m  well 

as  similarities  between  this  vision  and  others  where 
glimpses  into  heaven  win-  gifts]  to  prophet*  and 
saints.  In  Ezekiel's  virion,  and  in  the  oeeoe  of  Matt. 
iii.  16  (coinp.  also  Acta  vii.  56,  and  x.  11 1  the  bearene 
divide;  in  this  a  door  stands  open.  'I  he  way  into  the 
presence  of  God  lies  open    Hel>.  > 

faith  may  enter;  in  flic  minds  of  Mich  the  thought*  of 
the  heavenly  will  mingle  with  the  sorrows  of  the  earthly, 
and  the  calm  of  security  will  be  theirs  (Ps.  xlri.  5).  Bat 
the  scenes  of  earth's  troubles  will  always  lie  dispiriting 
to  those  who  cannot  reach  the  heavenly  riew-p 

And  the  first  voice  (or,  behold,  the  Jtrtt  voice) 
which  I  heard  was  as  it  were  of  a  trumpet 
talking  with  me;  (even  oae)  which  said,  Come 
up  hither,  and  I  will  shew  thee  {the)  things 
which  must  be  hereafter.  Th. 
spoken  of  is  the  voice  which  the  Apostle  had  heard 
in  the  opening  vision  (chap  i.  1<»  ;  be  beard,  and  re 
cognised  that  trumpet-like  voice  again.  It  is  strange 
that  any  should  have  maintained  that  this  is  not  the 
voice  of  Christ.  It  is  admitted  that  it  most  be  the 
same  as  the  voice  of  chap.  i.  10 ;  but  it  in  sud  that  the 
voice  of  Christ  is  heard  afterwards  (chap,  i  U),  not  as 
a  trumpet.    hut   ss   the   voice  of  many  w 

answer  is  simple  ;  the  voit f  <  bri-t  ha*  many  tones; 

and  flic  voice  like  a  trumjiet  SSJd,  "  I  am  Alpha  and 
Omega,  the  first  and  the  last."     (See  chap.  i.  10 — 13.) 

(2)  And  immediately  I  was  in  the  «pi 
Comp.  chap.  i.  1<>.     The  mind  and  soul  were  absorbed 
in  the  vision  of  things  celestial.     (8ee.  2  Cor.  ait.  1—4) 
"  Words  may  not  tell  of  that  trsnshnman  clisaffe ; 

if  I  were  only  what  Thou  dMat  create,'  ' 

Then  newly.  Love !  by  whom  t  be  heaven  »  rated. 
Thou  knowst,  who  by  Thy  liKtat  didst  bear  me  ap. 

And,  behold,  a  throne  was  set  |  i '.■  -..  not  that  the 
seer  saw  the  throne  being  set,  but  when  he  *aw  it  was 
already  set)  in  heaven,  and  one  sat  on  the 
throne.— Comp.  Micaiah's  sjmsvIi  I 
The  enthroned  One  is  not  named.  Have  we  here  a 
touch  of  the  Jewish  reluctance  to  name  Jehovah. or 
is  it  that  the  descriptive  phrase.  "  He  that  sat  on  U* 
throne"  is  used  here,  and  kept  before  n*  tn  the  whole 
book  to  remind  us  that  the  great  world  drama  - 
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The  Sea  of  Glass. 


throne.  <3>  And- he  that  sat  was  to  look 
upon  like  a  jasper  and  a  sardine  stone : 
and  there  was  a  rainbow  round  about 
the  throne,  in  sight  like  unto  an 
emerald.  (4)  And  round  about  the 
throne  were  four  and  twenty  seats  :  and 
upon  the  seats  I  saw  four  and  twenty 
elders  sitting,  clothed  in  white  raiment; 
and  they  had  on  their  heads  crowns-  of 


gold.  <5)  And  out  of  the  throne  pro- 
ceeded lightnings  and  thunderings  and 
voices  :  and  there  were  seven  lainps  of 
fire  burning  before  the  throne,  which 
are  the  seven  Spirits  of  God.  (6)  And 
before  the  throne  there  was  a  sea  of 
glass  like  unto  crystal:  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  throne,  and  round  about 
the  throne,  were  four  beasts  full  of  eves 


forward  ever  under  the  eyes  of  the  ruling  One.  (Comp. 
chaps,  v.  1,  7  ;  vi.  15  ;  xx.  11 ;  xxi.  5.) 

(3)  And  he  that  sat  was  to  look  upon  like  a 
jasper  and  a  sardine  stone.— In  determining  the 
significance  of  these  emhlems  we  must  be  guided  partly 
by  the  analogy  of  Bible  imagery  elsewhere,  and  partly 
by  our  knowledge  of  precious  stones.  The  sardian, 
or  sardine,  is  admitted  to  be  a  stone  of  fiery  red  colour ; 
the  emerald,  to  which  the  bow  round  the  throne  is 
compared,  is  almost  certainly  a  bright  green ;  the  hue 
of  the  jasper  is  the  difficulty.  The  jasper — the  last 
stone  in  the  high-priest's  breastplate,  and  first  of  the 
twelve  foundations  of  the  New  Jerusalem  (Ex.  xxviii. 
ud  Rev.  xxi.  19) — is  described  by  the  best  autho- 
rities as  a  dark,  opaque  green.  Such  a  colour  is  quite 
in  harmony  with  the  colours  of  the  other  stones  in 
♦  In-  breastplate,  and  particularly  with  the  foundation 
stones,  which  seem  to  be  arranged  in  shades  of  colour 
(see  Notes  on  chap.  xxi.  19  et  seq.) ;  but  the  dark 
opaque  green  would  be  an  ill  combination  with  the 
red  sardius  and  the  green  emerald  in  the  vision  of  the 
present  chapter.  Is  there  no  further  light  ?  We  have 
a  jasper  stone  spoken  of  in  chap.  xxi.  11,  18,  with  the 
descriptive  phrase,  "  clear  as  crystal !  "  Does  not  this 
point  to  a  stone  somewhat  different  in  appearance  from 
that  spoken  of  simply  as  jasper  ?  Such  a  clear  crystal 
stone  would  be  the  most  natural  companion  to  the 
sardine,  and  the  combination  of  the  sparkling  bright- 
ness and  fiery  red  suits  the  union  of  brightness  and 
flame  which  appears  elsewhere  in  the  Bible  (comp. 
cliaps.  i.  14 ;  xi.  1 ;  Ezek.  i.  4 ;  viii.  2 ;  Dan.  vii.  9),  and 
is  best  understood  of  the  holiness  and  righteousness  of 
God.  The  latter  half  of  this  verse  shows  us  these  sur- 
rounded by  the  emerald-coloured  bow,  the  evident  symbol 
of  the  divine  mercy.  The  allusion  to  the  bow  in  the 
cloud  (Gen.  ix.  12 — 16)  is  obvious ;  the  bow  completely 
encircled  the  throne,  as  mercy  encompassing  judgment. 
It  was  a  covenant  token,  bearing  fitness  to  God's 
faithfulness  in  dark  times,  God's  care  for  the  ark  of 
His  Church,  and  His  mercy  shining  forth  after  storm. 

(*>  And  round  about  the  throne  were  four 
and  twenty  seats  (or,  thrones),  and  upon  the 
seats  (or,  throne*)  I  saw  four  and  twenty  elders 
sitting,  clothed  in  white  raiment;  and  they 
had  on  their  heads  crowns  of  gold.— Perhaps 
tie-  wbsh  to  give  its  due  pre-eminence  to  the  thought  of 
Him  who  mI  '>ii  the  throne  caused  our  translators  to 
dMcribe  the  elders  as  sitting  on  seats;  but  the  same 
word  throne  is  used  of  both,  and  those  who  are  now 
Mated  on  thrones  are  called  (chap.  v.  10)  kings  and 
priest*.  In  the  similar  vision  in  Ezekiel  no  human 
beings  are  seen ;  their  ■apMTMMM  here  is  significant, 
They  are  the  representatives  of  Christ's  Church  and 
i  !e.  of  those  whom  Christ  calls  His  friends,  and 
who  are  admitted  to  know  what  their  Lord  doeth 
1. 1 oli n  xv.  l.r>).  Various  reasons  have  been  suggested 
why  they  should  be  deseribsd  as  twenty-four  in  number; 
they  are  the  twelve  tribes  doubled,  to  signify  the  union 
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of  the  Gentile  with  the  Jewish  Church ;  they  are  the 
two  sets  of  twelve,  to  represent  the  two  Testaments  ; 
they  are  the  twelve  Patriarchs  cojoined  with  the  twelve 
Apostles.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  were  all  different 
forms  of  the  same  thought,  that  the  twenty-four  elders 
represent  the  complete  Church  of  God  in  the  past  and 
in  the  future,  in  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  worlds ;  and 
as  such  the  true  spiritual  successors,  as  priests  to  God, 
of  those  twenty-four  courses  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  1 — 19) 
arranged  by  David,  and  which  some  have  thought  gave 
rise  to  the  use  of  the  number  twenty-four  in  this 
passage.  It  is  the  great  united  Church.  The  same 
thought  is  touched  upon  in  the  double  song  of  51 
aud  the  Lamb  (chap.  xv.  3),  and  in  the  gates  and  foun- 
dations of  the  New  Jerusalem  (chap.  xxi.  12,  14). 

(5)  And  out  of  the  throne  proceeded  (rather. 
proceed;  there  is  a  change  in  the  tense  used)  light- 
nings and  thunderings  and  voices.— These  are 
viewed  by  some  as  the  indications  of  approaching  judg- 
ments. Perhaps  it  is  better  to  view  them  as  the  tokens  of 
God's  power  of  judgment  than  as  hints  of  immediately 
approaching  judgments.  The  scene  at  Sinai  (Ex.  xix.  16 ) 
was  no  doubt  in  the  prophet's  mind.  There  the  clouds 
and  lightnings  were  not  so  much  tokens  of  coming  judg- 
ment as  the  symbols  of  that  righteous  power  which  can 
show  itself  in  judgment.  "  Clouds  and  darkness  are 
round  about  Him;  righteousness  aud  judgment  are  the 
habitation  of  His  throne"  (Ps.  xcvii.  2).  They  are  the 
constant  tokens  of  that  power  of  God 

"  Which  makes  the  darkness  and  the  light, 
And  dwells  not  in  the  light  alone. 
But  in  the  darkness  and  the  cloud 
As  over  Sinai's  peaks  of  old." 

And  there  were  seven  lamps  (or.  torches)  of 
fire  burning  before  the  throne,  which  are  the 
seven  Spirits  of  God.— See  chap.  iii.  1.  The  Spirit 
of  God  in  His  manifold  powers  is  thus  described  under 
emblems  of  fire.  Not  merely  as  a  fire  of  judgment. 
The  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  baptism  of  fire 
(Matt.  iii.  11,  12).  The  flaming  presence  purges  the 
spirit  from  sin.  The  Holy  Spirit  consumes  evil.  It 
is  an  unquenchable  fire  against  all  evils,  whether  in 
men's  hearts  or  in  men's  lives,  or  in  the  world.  (Comp. 
1  Cor.  iii.  13,  and  Heb.  xii.  29.)  May  there  not  be 
allusion  to  the  covenant  with  Abraham,  which  was 
ratified  by  fire  ?  Lamps,  or  torches,  of  fire  (lany 
puros,  LXX.,  same  as  in  this  passage)  went  between  the 
divided  pieces  of  the  heifer  and  the  she-goat.  If  this 
be  correct,  the  vision  of  this  cliapter  reminds 
that  God  is  ever  mindful  of  His  covenant.  The  rain- 
bow, the  token  of  the  covenant  with  Noah ;  the  naming 
torches,  tokens  of  the  covenant  with  Abraham  ;  and  the 
thunderings  and  lightnings,  the  tokens  of  the  covenant 
at  Sinai,  are  ever  with  Him.     (Comp.  also  Ezek.  i.  4. 

(6)  And  before  the  throne  there  was  a  sea 
of  glass  like  unto  crystal.— There  is  a  sea  before 
the  throne  of  God.  The  woman  apparelled  in  purple 
splendour  sits  upon  many  waters  (chap.  xvii.  1).     Tha 
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before  and  behind.  (")  And  the  first 
beast  was  like  a  lion,  and  the  second 
beast  like  a  calf,  and  the  third  beast 
had  a  face  as  a  man,  and  the  fourth 
beast  was  like  a  flying  eagle.  <8>  And 
the  four  beasts  had  each  of  them  six 
wings  about  him  ;  and  they  were  full  of 
eyes  within:  and  they  rest  not1  day 
and  night,  saying,   Holy,"   holy,   holy, 


Thmr  Song  of  Avtee 


1  Or.  then  hare  no 

r<>/. 


Lord  <;..,]  All- 

and  is  to  come.  mbm  thoao 

beasts -i  ,1  thank* 

to  liim    that  sat  throne,  who 

liveth  for  ever  u  W  the 

and  twenty  eUen  f';ill  down  befor. 

thai  <-.\t  on  i|„.  tl,  |  worship 
that  liveth  for  ever  end  ♦•ver,  ami  cMt 

their  crowns  I  I  >  rone,  aajing. 


waters  are  explained  (chap.  xvii.  15)  to  he  "peoples, 
and  ninltitudes,  and  nations,  and  tongues."  Eer 
throne  rests  on  the  fickle  and  stormy  sea  of  world- 
opinion,  fashion,  and  passion.  The  waters  represent 
the  unguided,  unreasoning,  and  unprincipled  thoughts 
of  men.  By  analogy,  the  calm  glass-like  sea,  which  is 
never  in  storm,  hut  only  interfused  with  fiaine  (chap, 
xy.  2),  represents  the  counsels  of  God,  those  purposes 
of  righteousness  and  love,  often  fathomless,  hut  Dover 
obscure ;  always  the  same,  though  sometimes  glowing 
with  holy  anger  (chap.  xv.  1).  (Comp.  th*  Psalmist's 
words,  "Thy  judgments  are  like  the  great  deep,"  Ps. 
xxxvi.  6,  Prayer  Book  version.  See  also  Ps.  lxxvii.  19, 
and  Rom.  xi.  33 — 36.)  The  position  of  the  crystal  aea 
is  analogous  to  that  of  the  molten  sea  in  front  of 
Solomon's  Temple  (2  Chron.  iv.  9,  10). 

And  in  the  midst  of  the  throne— i.e.,  batween 
the  seer  and  the  throne.  The  Apostle  saw  the  crystal 
sea,  and  beyond  it  the  living  creatures  encircling  the 
throne — four  living  creatures  (or,  living  beings)  full  of 
(or,  teeming  toith)  eyes  before  and  behind. 

(?)  And  the  first  beast  (better,  in  each  case,  living 
being)  was  like  a  lion,  and  the  second  beast 
like  a  calf  (comp.  Ezek.  i.  7,  10),  and  the  third 
beast  had  a  face  as  a  man  (or,  its  countenance  as  of 
a  man),  and  the  fourth  beast  was  like  a  flying 
eagle. — These  are  living  beings,  not  "  beasts,"  as  in  the 
Authorised  version.  The  rendering  "beasts"  introduces 
confusion  of  thought,  and  violates  the  laws  of  Apoca- 
lyptic, indeed  of  Bible  imagery.  The  evil  powers  are 
described  under  the  emblem  of  wild  beasts ;  for  thus 
brute  force,  and  unrestrained  passion,  and  self-will, 
<fec.,  are  symbolised.  (See  chaps,  xi.  7;  xiii.  1,  2;  xvi. 
2 ;  xvii.  3,  7  ;  xix.  19,  20  ;  xx.  10.)  But  these  "living 
beings  "  do  not  represent  the  evil  element  in  the  world. 
They  are  representative  of  animated  nature.  They  are 
four  in  number — as  there  are  four  beings  which  hold  a 
primacy  in  the  world :  among  created  beings,  man ; 
among  birds,  the  eagle ;  among  cattle,  the  ox ;  among 
untamed  animals,  the  lion.  The  characteristics  of 
these  four  chiefs  of  creation  unite  to  make  a  perfect 
picture  of  the  spirit  of  true  service,  which  should  be 
brave  as  the  lion,  patient  as  the  ox,  aspiring  as  the 
eagle,  intelligent  as  man.  It  may  here  be  noted  that 
the  number  "four"  in  the  Apocalypse  is  almost  always 
associated  with  the  earth.  (See  chap.  vii.  1.)  We  need 
only  call  to  mind  the  four  cpiarters,  four  elements,  four 
seasons,  to  see  its  fitness.  (Comp.  chap.  xxi.  13, 16.)  The 
living  creatures  are  "  full  of  eyes."  This  strong  ex- 
pression is  used  again  in  the  next  verse.  Twice  used, 
its  meaning  must  be  significant.  The  same  idea  is 
found  in  the  later  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  The 
wheels  of  Ezekiel  and  their  tires  (Ezek.  i.  18,  and  x.  1U) 
were  full  of  eyes.  The  stone  of  Zechariah  had  seven 
(the  perfect  number)  eyes  (Zech.  iii.  9).  The  thought 
is  emphasised  again  in  chap.  v.  6,  where  the  Lamb  is 
said  to  have  seven  eyes.  Multiplicity  of  eyes  may 
symbolise  vitality  and  vigilance.     Some  have  thought. 


inappropriately  enough,  that  it  ebn 
praise   of   God's   works.      A    latter   interpretation 
given  by  Dr.  Carrey.     "The   |  .ature  t»  n 

blind  force,  it  is  employed  a  'I..  xcrviee  of  God's 
providence,  and  all  over  it  the  -tamp  of  reason  is 
impressed."     (Sec  S)  ,tary  on  E*#-k.  i. 

18).  May  we  not  add  that  flu-  foree  of  nature  fa 
always  observant  of  (iod's  will?  It-  myriad  ojtrn  are 
fixed  on  Him,  as  the  eyes  of  a  -■  hw  matter 

(Ps.  exxiii.  2);  doing  His  rnmmaudment,  hearkening 
unto  the  voice  of  Bus  word    P*  .  -hi  heeyes 

too  of  all  creation  wait  oa  God,  -  them  meet 

in  due  season  (Ps.  civ.  27,  Prayer  Book,  version) — 

Is  kingly  ;  thousand*  at  Hi*  biihtitiK  speed 
And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  » ithout  mu  ; 
'J'h<'\  ....only  stand  and  wail." 

(8)  And  the  four  beasts  'or.  living  bring*)  had 

each    of  them   i  literally.  by  one   of  them)  BtX 

wings  about  him;  and  they  were  full 
teeming   iciih)    eyes.— The    last   verse   ajmke   of    tin- 
living  beings  teeming   with    <-v  M  that 
neither   the   dropping  nor  the  raiding  of  their  wing* 
hindered  their  view. 

And  they  rest  not  day  and  night,  saying, 
Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  Almightly,  which 
was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come.— The  reaembfance  to 
Isaiah's  vision  (chap,  vi.  1 — t)  may  remind  n*  thnt  bat 
voice  of  God's  creation  lias  in  every  age  prorlaini 
eternal  holiness.  The  word  "holy"  is  repealed  eight 
times  in  the  Sinaitic  version.  The  "  six  wing*  "  are 
taken  to  express  reverence,  for  with  twain  (I«w 
he  covered  his  face ;  humility,  for  with  twain  he  covered 
his  feet;  and  obedience,  for  with  twain  lie  did  fly. 
Some  have  understood  these  faring  I*miil'»  to  betoken 
rather  the  creative  power  of  God  than  the  aettial 
creation.  Then- is  much  to  \»-  -viiitl  for  thfa;  hat  th* 
analogy  of  the  ]«ssag»»  suits  better  the  view  here  adopted. 
The  twenty-four  elders  represent,  not  the  regenerating 
power  of  God,  but  Ui 

creation  in  Christ  Jesus  join  in  |  i  »I1  created 

things-  The  doxology  in  verse  11  favours  the  inter* 
pntation.  "  Thou  bad 

(»,  io)  And  when  those  beasts    .    .    .—Better, 

And  trhensoever  the  living  being*  *hall  give  'the  future 
is  need)  tdor%  and  honour  "  ^bo 

eitteth  upon  th>  throi 
of  age*,   th-  '"•*  'ball  (as  i- 

■  ,u  down  B  W  <»w  thr  throne. 

„ge*  of  age*,  and 
shall  (as  is  their  weat)*a«l  "< 
taging  Dm  who  sat  up™ 

but  to  Him  who  sitteth  then-,  a-  I  r45e8°j* 

ages, that  this  homage  is  paid.     The  f 
give  glorv.  \<\   impfiM  repetition  of  the  act. 

Th--  connection  U'tween  the  pra  hy  creation, 

and  the  uo— oqnent  homage  of  1  tour  ewers, 

expresses  a  troth.    The  Church  of  Christ  does  not 
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sealed  with  Seven  Seals 


<">  Thou  art  worthy,"  0  Lord,  to  receive 
glory  and  honour  and  power  :  for  thou 
hast  created  all  things,  and  for  thy 
pleasure  they  are  and  were  created. 

CHAPTER  V.— W  And  I  saw  in 
the  right  hand  of  him  that  sat  on 
the     throne     a     book    written    within 


a  ch.  5.  12. 

6  Isa.  29.  11; 
Ezek.  2. 9.  10 ; 
32.  15;  Dau. 
12.4. 


always  hear  the  voice  of  praise  from  created  things. 
Often  the  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth;  but  her 
chorus  of  praise  rises  when  she  perceives  that  "  every 
tiling  that  hath  breath  praiseth  the  Lord."  The  con- 
verse of  this  thought  —  the  earth  bringeth  forth  her 
fruit  when  the  people  praise  God— is  hinted  in  Ps. 
kvii.  5.  6.  •'  the  earth  ceases  her  travail  when  the  sons 
of  God  are  made  manifest  (Rom.  viii.  19 — 21). 

Crowns. — The  crowns  are  not  royal  crowns,  but  the 
crowns  of  conquerors.  These  are  laid  down  before  the 
throne  by  tlio.se  who  overcame,  not  in  their  own  might, 
but  through  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  (chap.  xii.  11; 
comp.  chap.  vii.  14). 

(U)  The  doxology  is  three-fold.     (See  Note  on  chap. 

i.  6.)     It  should  run — 

"  Worthv  art  Thou,  0  Lord,  and  our  God, 
To  receive  the  glory,  and  the  honour,  and  the  power, 
Because  Thou  didst  create  all  things, 
And  through  (or,  owing  to— i.e.,  because  of)  Thy  will  they 
were  (not  'are')  and  were  created." 

The  existence  of  all  things  was  owing  to  the  will  of  God, 
as  also  was  the  creation  of  all  things,  which  was  the 
realisation  or  manifestation  of  that  will. 


The  Sealed  Roll. — The  vision  of  the  previous 
chapter  remains.  The  scenery  does  not  shift,  but  the 
attention  of  the  seer  is  now  directed  to  one  feature — 
the  l>ook.  or  roll,  which  was  on  the  hand  of  the  Throned 
One.  This  roll  none  in  heaven,  earth,  or  under  the  earth 
could  open ;  but  the  Lamb  takes  the  roll  to  open  it,  or 
to  unfold  its  purport  to  the  waiting  world  and  Church ; 
the  Church  and  world  praise  Him  who  is  the  Light, 
revealing  to  them  all  they  need  to  know. 

(D  And  I  saw  in  the  right  hand.  .  .  .—Better, 
And  I  saw  on  (not  "  in ; "  the  roll  lay  on  the  open  palm 
of  the  hand)  thr  right  hand  of  Him  that  sitteth  Mpoi 
the  throne  a  book  written  within  and  behind,  fast  sealed 
with  seven  seals.  The  book  is,  of  course,  in  the  form  of 
a  roll ;  it  li.-,  on  the  open  hand  of  the  Throned  One ;  it 
was  not  His  will  that  the  book  should  be  kept  from  any. 
It  is  written,  not  on  the  inside  only,  as  was  the  usual  way, 
hut,  like  the  roll  of  the  book  which  Ezekiel  saw  (Ezek. 
1"  .  it  was  written  within  and  without.  Some 
have  thought  that  there  are  two  divisions  of  predictions 
— those  written  within  the  roll,  and  those  written  on 
the  outer  side.  This  is  merely  fanciful ;  the  passage 
in  Ezekiel  which  supplies  a  guidance  to  the  meaning 
might  have  shown  the  erroneousness  of  the  thought. 
Clearly  the  "lamentation  and  mourning  and  woe  "  in- 
scribed all  over  Raekfcd'l  roll  indicate  the  filling  up  of 
RHM:  Inn-  tin-  same  overflowing  writing  indicates 
the  completeness  of  the  contents;  there  was  no  room 
for  addition  to  that  which  was  written  therein.  But 
what  is  meant  by  the  l>onk  P  Numberless  interpreta- 
ive  been  offered  :  it  is  the  Old  Testament;  it  is 
the  whole  Bible;  it  is  the  title.. Iced  of  man's  inheri- 
tance; it  is  the  book  containing  the  sentence  of  judg- 


and  on  the  backside,*  sealed  with 
seven  seals.  <2)  And  I  saw 
a  strong  angel  proclaim- 
ing with  a  loud  voice, 
Who  is  worthy  to  open  the 
hook,  and  to  loose  the  seals  thereof? 
<3>  And  no  man  in  heaven,  nor  in  earth, 
neither  under  the  earth,   was   able   to 


Chaps,  v.  1 — vi. 
17.  The  sealed 
book  opened  by 
the  Lamb. 
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ment  on  the  foes  of  the  faith ;  it  is  the  Apocalypse  ;  it 
is  part  of  the  Apocalypse;  it  is  the  book  of  God's 
purposes  and  providence.  There  is  a  truth  underlying 
most  of  these  interpi-etations,  but  most  of  them  narrow 
the  force  of  the  vision.  If  we  say  it  is  the  book  which 
unfolds  the  principles  of  God's  government — in  a  wide 
sense,  the  book  of  salvation  (comp.  Rom.  xvi.  25.  26) — 
the  interpretation  of  life,  which  Christ  alone  can  bestow 
(see  verses  3 — 6).  we  shall  include,  probably,  the  prac- 
tical truths  which  underlie  each  of  these  interpretations ; 
for  all — Old  Testament  and  New,  man's  heritage  and 
destiny,  God's  purposes  and  providence— are  dark,  till 
He  who  is  the  Light  unfolds  those  truths  which  shed  a 
light  on  all.  Such  a  book  becomes  one  "  which  con- 
tains and  interprets  human  history,"  and  claims  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth  for  God.  The  aim  of  all  lite- 
rature has  been  said  by  a  distinguished  critic  to  be 
little  more  than  the  criticism  of  life ;  the  book  which 
Clirist  unfolds  is  the  key  to  the  true  meaning  of  life. 
The  roll  is  not  the  Apocalypse  so  much  as  the  book  of 
those  truths  which  are  exemplified  in  the  Apocalypse, 
as  in  a  vast  chamber  of  imagery.  The  roll  was  last 
sealed,  so  that  even  those  who  were  wise  and  learned 
enough  to  read  it  had  it  been  unrolled  could  not  do  so 
(See  Isa.  xxix.  11.)  There  are  things  which  are  hidden 
from  the  wise  and  prudent,  but  revealed  unto  babes. 

(2)  And  I  saw  a  strong  (better,  mighty)  angel 
proclaiming  with  (or.  in)  a  loud  voice,  Who  is 
worthy  .  .  . — We  must  not  let  the  word  "  worthy " 
pass  as  though  it  were  simply  equivalent  to  "  strong 
enough."  It  seems  to  imply  moral  fitness  (comp. 
Rom.  i.  4),  which  is  the  true  strength  in  the  heavenly 
world.  It  was  not  lack  of  intellectual  capacity  so 
much  as  the  taint  of  moral  unworthiness  which  hin- 
dered the  reading  of  the  book.  This  is  in  harmony 
with  what  we  have  noticed  before.  "  To  commune 
with  God,  there  is  need  of  no  subtle  thought,  no  foreign 
tongue,  no  newest  philosophy :  '  the  pure  in  heart  shall 
see  Him : '  and  Fox  and  Bunyan  can  more  truly  make 
Him  known  than  '  masters  of  sentences '  and  '  angelic 
doctors.' "  Those  who  are  willing  to  do  God's  will 
know  of  God's  doctrine.  This  thought  corresponds. 
too,  with  the  stress  which  is  laid  (in  verse  5)  on  the 
victory  of  Christ.  It  is  not  simply  as  divine  Son  of 
God,  but  also  as  victorious  Saviour  and  King  of  His 
people,  that  He  opens  the  book:  His  worthiness  lias 
been  established  in  conflict  and  temptation  (John 
xiv.  30 ;  Heb.  ii.  9  ;  iv.  15). 

(3)  And  no  man  .  .  .  . — Or,  better,  no  one  (for  it 
is  of  more  than  mankind  that  the  Apostle  speaks  > 
was  able,  in  the  heaven,  nor  on  Hie  earth,  nor  under 
the  earth,  nor  even  (still  less  ?)  to  look  tlwreon.  The 
looking  on  the  book  is  usually  understood  of  the  look 
cast  on  the  book  of  one  who  would  read  the  contents. 
If  so,  the  thought  is,  none  could  open,  still  less  read. 
the  roll.  It  may,  however,  be  that  all  who  attempted 
to  take  the  book  were  unable  to  face  the  glory  in  which 
it  lav.  When  Christ  revealed  Himself  to  Saul  he 
could  not  see  for  the  glory  of  that  light. 


which  7W  Man  could  open. 
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The  Lamb  a*  it  had  Urn  Slain. 


open  the  book,  neither  to  look  thereon. 
<*)  And  I  wept  much,  because  no  man 
was  found  worthy  to  open  and  to  read 
the  book,  neither  to  look  thereon. 
<5>  And  one  of  the  elders  saith  unto  me, 
Weep  not :  behold,  the  Lion  of  the  tribe 
of  Juda,"  the  Boot  of  David,6  hath  pre- 


a  Gen.  49. 9  i  Hcli 

r.u, 

h  igi.  u.1,10:  S3. 
1 ,  Zccli.  6.  1*. 


vailed  to  open  the  book,  and  to  loose 
the  seven  seals  thereof.  »•'  And  I  be- 
held, and,  lo,  in  the  midst  of  the  throne 
and  of  the  four  bwwts,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  elders,  stood  |  u  it  had 

been  slain,  having  seven  horns  and 
seven  eyes,  which  are  the  tev. 


(■*)  And  I  wept  much,  because  no  man  (better, 
no  one)  was  found  worthy  to  open  .  .  .  the  book 
(omit,  "  and  to  read  "). — The  Apostle  is  not  ashamed  to 
call  attention  to  his  tears.  I,  indeed,  for  my  part  (the 
"  I "  is  emphatic)  wept  much.  It  was  not  a  failure  of 
faith ;  it  was  the  outburst  of  an  earnest  heart,  to  which 
the  knowledge  of  God  and  the  destinies  of  his  fellow- 
men  were  very  dear.  Those  who  have  longed  to  see  the 
end  of  oppression,  fraud,  and  sorrow  on  the  earth,  to 
know  something  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  present, 
and  of  their  issue  in  the  future,  will  understand  these 
tears.  "  The  words,  '  I  wept  much,'  can  only  be  under- 
stood by  those  who  have  lived  in  great  catastrophes  of 
the  Church,  and  entered  with  the  fullest  sympathy  into 
her  sufferings Without  tears  the  Revela- 
tion was  not  written,  neither  can  it  without  tears  be 
understood." 

(5)  And  one  of  the  elders  .  .  .—Better,  And  one 
from  among  the  elders  saith  unto  me.  Weep  not;  behold, 
the  Lion,  which  is  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  Boot  of 
David,  conquered  (so  as)  to  open  the  roll,  and  the  seven 
seals  thereof  The  position  of  the  word  "  conquered  " 
is  emphatic,  and  should  receive  greater  prominence. 
The  verse  has  been  translated,  "  Behold,  one  conquered, 
(even)  the  Lion  .  .  ."  The  right  to  open  the  roll  is 
thus  made  to  turn,  as  we  noticed  before,  not  merely  on 
the  divine  Sonship  of  our  Lord,  but  upon  His  victory : 
He  conquered,  and  so  opens  the  secret  purposes  of  God 
to  His  Church.  The  thought  is  exactly  parallel  with 
other  scriptures  which  give  emphasis  to  the  work  of 
redemption.  It  is  "for  the  suffering  of  death  "that 
Christ  is  clothed  "  with  glory  and  honour"  (Heb.  ii.  9). 
Similarly  St.  Paul  traces  the  exaltation  of  Christ  as 
the  outcome  of  His  humiliation,  "wherefore  {i.e.,  in 
consequence  of  His  humiliation)  God  also  hath  highly 
exalted  Him "  (Phil.  ii.  9).  Thus  Christ,  who  in  con- 
quest is  seen  to  be  the  power  of  God,  in  revealing  the 
true  philosophy  of  history  is  seen  to  be  the  wisdom  of 
God. 

The  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Juda.— The  lion  was 
the  ancient  symbol  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Jacob 
described  his  son  as  "  a  lion's  whelp  "  (Gen.  xlix.  9) ;  the 
standard  of  Judah  in  the  Israelitish  encampment  is 
said  to  have  been  a  lion.  It  was  the  symbol  of  strength, 
courage,  and  sovereignty. 

The  Root  of  David.— The  Lion  is  also  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  royal  house  of  David.  "  Christ  conieth 
of  the  seed  of  David  "  (comp.  Mark  xii.  35  with  John 
viii.  42);  the  prophets  have  described  Him  as  the 
Branch,  which  would  spring  from  the  ancient  stock 
<Isa.  xi.  1;  Zech.  vi.  12).  But  there  seems  also  a 
reference  to  the  deeper  thought  that  He  who  is  the 
Branch  is  also  the  Root  (comp.  Isa.  xi.  10) ;  He  is  the 
one  who  was  David's  Lord  (Matt,  xxii.  41—45).  and 
T  the  true  source  and  ground  of  all  power  "  to  David 
and  David's  tribe,  and  of  all  who  looked  to  Him,  and 
not  to  themselves,  for  strength. 

<6)  And  I  beheld,  and  lo  .  .  -Better,  And.  I  saw 
'  omit  "  and  lo  ")  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  and  of  the 
four  living  beings,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  elders 


Lamb  (or,  a  little  Lamb),  ttanding  <>- 
slain.  Ihe  position  of  the  Lamb  i»  described  from  the 
seer's  point  of  view:  the  Lamb  is  n>  • 
but  in  the  middle  front  of  it.  and  no  apttann' 
the  living  creatures,  and  in  the  ■&  oi 
formed  by  the  twenty-four  elder*.  Th*  jtssiMjrr  U 
most  striking.  The  Evangi  list  h  told  of*  the  "Lion 
which  will  open  the  seals:  he  look*,  and  lo. 
Lamb!  yes,  a  little  Lain!) — for  the  word  i»  diminutive 
There  is  deep  significance  in  this.  When  we  read  of 
the  Lion,  we  think  of  power  and  majesty,  and  we  are 
right;  all  power  in  li.-nv«  n  and  earth  is  Christ's,  but  it 
is  power  manifested  in  seeming  weakness  The  water* 
of  Shiloah  are  mightier  than  the  Euphrates  (lea.  viii 
6 — 8) ;  righteousness  and  purity,  meclmaas  aod  gentle- 
ness, are  greater  than  carnal  weapons  (comp.  2  Cor.  vi. 
6,  7;  Eph.  vi.  11,  et  al.);  the  Lainl>  mightier  than  the 
roaring  lion  which  goeth  about  seeking  whom  he  amy 
devour  (1  Pet.  v.  8).  But  it  is  a  Lamb  an  if  it  had 
been  slain.  The  wound-marks  are  there,  bat  it  is  not 
dead ;  it  is  standing,  for  it  represents  Him  who  though 
He  died  is  alive  for  evermore .  hut  the  signs  of  — flwif 
and  death  are  visible,  tor  it  is  not  the  Lamb,  bat  the 
suffering  Lamb,  which  is  exalted;  it  is  not  the  Christ, 
but  the  Christ  crucified,  which  is  the  power  of  God : 
the  Christ  lifted  up  from  the  earth  drawn  all  men 
Him  (John  xii.  32;  1  Cor.  i 
which  dies  brings  forth  fruit  (John  I  \«sneh 

He  is  the  worship  of  the  Church  and  the  world  winch 
He  has  redeemed.  (See  verses  8,  9 ;  comp.  dsl  i 
14.)  The  refennre  to  earlier  Scriptures  (B*.  xri.  46: 
Isa.  liii.  7;  John  i.  29.  36;  1  0 
be  overlooked.  From  the  tokens  of  suffering  the  seer 
passes  to  the  tokens  of  strength  and  wisdom  which  he 
saw  in  the  Lamb.     11  •  ■  s  it  as  -  hiring  seven 

horns,  and  seven  eyes,  which  are  the  seven  spirits  of 
God  sent  forth  (or."  which  are  being  tent  forth)  into  all 
the  earth."  The  horn  is  the  Mrnigth  ..f  the  ■■till 
which  carries  it.  It  is  so  used  in  the  blessing  of 
Joseph :  "  His  horns  are  like  the  honis  of  a  wild  hoD 
("unicorns  "  in  Authorised  version); 
he  push  the  people  together."  &&  Deut.  xxxiti.  17;  comp 
Pss.  lxxxix.  24;  cxlviii.  1 1  The  aersn  horns  denote 
completeness  or  fulness  of  strength.  The  seren  etoa. 
like  the  seven  lamps  (chaj>  i-resent  the  Holy 

Spirit  in  H:«  manifold  gifts  of  grace;  bat  a*  t  bey  are 
described  as  eyes  of  the  Lamb  they betoken  Bfc 
omniseienee  who  is  in  heaven  and  yet,  by  His  of*™* 
everywhere  (Matt,  xx viii.  20);  whose  eye  fa >  on  al 
events,  -Treat  and  small ;  whose  eyea  behold  th*  tMttW 
of  men.  Note,  also,  that  the  seven  spinU  are  ssorMjaa 
to  the  Son  as  well  as  to  the  Father,  ^^mj^^r. 
26  xv.  26.)  The  seven  spirits  are  saldto  be  sent  j 
the  word  is  from  the  same  root  as  the  word  apostle. 
There  is  an  apostolate  of  the  Spirit  as  well  -  ?Vg; 
tolate  of  the  Church ;  and.  if  we  adopt  the  «£*»■• 
which  gives  the  present  participle,  this  sptrttaai  apoa- 
tolate  is  being  continually  exert-  -I"'   - 

are  in  process  of  being  sent  out  by  Him  wbo""f,,0*"r 
one  "&."  aud  hTgoeth;  to  the  twelve,  "OojeW. 
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Tlte  Lamb  openeth  the 
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Book  with  the  Seven  Seah. 


of  God  sent  forth  into  all  the  earth. 
(")  And  he  came  and  took  the  book  out 
of  the  right  hand  of  him  that  sat  upon 
the  throne.  (8)  And  when  he  had  taken 
the  book,  the  four  beasts  and  four  and 
twenty  elders  fell  down  before  the 
Lamb,  having  every  one  of  them  harps, 
and  golden  vials  full  of  odours,1  which 


1  Or,  incense. 


are  the  prayers  of  saints.  <9)  And  they 
sung  a  new  song,  saying,  Thou  art 
worthy  to  take  the  book,  and  to  open 
the  seals  thereof:  for  thou  wast  slain, 
and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy 
blood  out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue, 
and  people,  and  nation;  (10^  and  hast 
made  us  unto  our  God  kings  and  priests  : 


all  the  world.*'  and  sends  His  Spirit  to  confer  on  His 
people  grace  according  to  the  measure  of  the  gift  of 
Christ. 

(")  And  he  came  .  .  . — Better,  And  He  came,  and 
He  has  taken  (omit  the  words  "the  book,"  and  supply)  it 
(i.e.,  the  roll)  out  of  the  right  Jiaiid  of  Him  that  sitteth 
upon  the  throne.  There  is  a  change  of  tense  ("  came," 
"  nas  taken  "),  which  seems  to  be  due  to  the  rapt  atten- 
tion of  the  seer,  whose  narrative  trembles  with  his  own 
intensity  of  feeling.  He  wept  awhile  ago;  now  he 
need  not  weep.  The  Lamb  conquered ;  He  came ;  He 
has  taken  the  roll.  He  is  the  wisdom  of  the  Church ; 
among  all  pre-eminent ;  all  things  will  be  reconciled  in 
Him ;  the  purpose  and  meaning  of  all  life's  mysteries 
and  sorrows  will  be  made  plain  in  Him.  ( Comp.  1  Cor. 
Eph.  i.  9,  10;  Col.  i.  18.) 

(8)  And  when  he  had  taken  .  .  .—Better,  And 
when  He  took  the  roll,  the  four  living  beings  and  the 
twenty-four  elders  fell  before  the  Lamb,  having  each  a 
harp,  and  golden  vials  (or,  censers)  full  of  incense, 
which  are  the  prayers  of  the  saints  (or,  the  holy  ones). 
It  is  not  the  Church  alone  which  is  interested  in  the 
revelation  which  will  throw  light  on  life's  mysteries 
and  the  delay  of  the  kingdom :  the  whole  creation 
groaueth,  waiting  for  the  reign  of  righteousness;  and 
therefore  the  four  living  beings,  who  represent  creation, 
join  with  the  elders,  who  represent  the  Church,  in  the 
adoration  of  the  Lamb  who  holds  the  secret  of  life's 
meaning  in  His  hand.  The  vials  (which  seem  to  be 
censers,  as  they  hold  the  incense)  and  the  harps,  it  is 
perhaps  more  natural  to  suppose,  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  four-and-twenty  elders,  and  not  of  the  living 
creatures.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  praises  (repre- 
sented by  the  harps),  and  the  prayers  (represented  by 
the  censers)  of  the  world-wide  and  age-long  Church 
of  Christ.  The  comparison  of  prayer  with  incense  is 
in  strict  accordance  with  Old  Testament  language. 
"  Let  my  prayer  be  set  forth  before  Thee  as  incense " 
(Ps.  cxli.  2).  The  incense  held  a  conspicuous  place  in 
the  ritual  of  the  Temple.  The  greatest  care  was  to  be 
taken  in  the  composition  of  the  incense,  and  the  same 
compound  was  not  to  be  used  anywhere  but  in  the  sanc- 
tuary. These  precautions  suggest  its  typical  character. 
The  true  odours  arc  the  heart-prayers  of  God's  children. 
"Of  tin  hi-  three  sweet  ingredient  perfumes,"  says 
Archbishop  Leigfafton,  alluding  to  the  composition  of  the 
mplc-iiicense  •namely,  petition,  confession,  thanks- 
giving, is  the  nK-.nse  of  prayer,  and  by  the  divine  fire 
of  love  it  a*ceuds  unto  God,  the  heart  and  all  with  it; 
and  when  the  hearts  of  the  saints  unite  in  joint  prayerj 
the  pillar  of  sweet  smoke  goes  up  the  greater  and  the 
fuller"  Every  prayer  which  broke  out  in  sob  from  an 
■Musing  heart,  every  sigh  of  the  >olitarv  and  strug- 
gling Christian,  every  groan  of  those  groping  God- 
ward,  mingles  here  with  the  songs  of  the  happy  and 
triumphant. 

11 "  And  they  sung  a  new  song,  saying  .  .  .— 

Amd  /I,,-,,  „;„g  a  new,  song  saying.     The  use  of 

the  present  r  sing  ")  is  another  example  of  that  inten- 
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sity  of  interest  of  which  the  change  of  tense  in  the  last 
verse  afforded  an  instance.  As  he  records  his  vision. 
he  sees  it  anew ;  he  describes  the  action  as  though  it 
were  even  now  taking  place,  and  he  still  hears  the  notes 
of  praise.  He  who  knows  what  it  is  to  have  the  strains 
of  some  rich  melody  haunt  him  for  days  will  under- 
stand how  the  prophet  would  hear  the  glad  chorus 
burst  forth  afresh  in  his  ears  when  he  recalled  the 
vision.     The  new  song ;  the  chorus  of  the  redeemed — 

"Worthy  art  Thou  to  take  the  roll, 
And  to  open  the  seals  thereof ; 

For  Thou  wast  slain, 
And  didst  buy  to  God  in  Thy  blood 
Out  of  every  tribe,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and  nation. 
And  didst  make  them  a  kingdom  and  priests, 
And  they  reign  upon  the  earth." 

The  English  version,  "  hast  redeemed,"  and  "hast  made." 
weakens  the  reference  to  the  completed  character  of 
Christ's  redeeming  work.  It  is  the  great  victory  in 
suffering  and  death  which  inspires  the  song,  and  makes 
them  sing, "  Thou  art  worthy ;  "  and  so  they  speak  of  that 
\rork  of  Christ  as  a  work  truly  done :  "  Thou  didst  buy 
(omit  "  us  ")  out  of  every  tribe,  &c.,  and  didst  make 
them,"  &c.  The  suffering  Saviour  has  died,  has  broken 
the  bond  of  the  oppressor,  has  claimed,  by  right  of 
purchase,  mankind  as  His  own ;  and  the  price  was  His 
blood.  It  is  well  to  notice  the  harmony  between  this 
passage  and  the  statements  of  other  Apostles :  "  Ye 
are  not  your  own ; "  "  bought  with  a  price." 
1  Cor.  vi.*20;  vii.  23;  1  Pet,  i.  18.  19;  2  Pet.  ii.  1 
Observe,  also,  the  four  terms  (tribe,  tongue,  people. 
nation),  employed  as  if  to  give  emphasis  to  the  univer- 
sality of  redemption,  for  four  is  the  number  of  exten- 
sion in  all  directions.  With  this  compare  Rom.  v. 
15—19 ;  Col.  iii.  11 ;  Heb.  ii.  9.  We  have  a  right  to 
teach  all  to  say,  "  He  redeemed  me  and  all  mankind.'' 
It  is  instructive  to  dwell  on  the  climax  "  they  reign." 
in  contrast  with  "  Thou  wast  slain."  It  is  like  an 
anticipation  of  the  now  familiar  words — > 

"  Thine  the  sharp  thorns,  and  mine  the  golden  crown ; 
Mine  the  life  won,  and  Thine  the  life  laid  down." 

"  Didst  make  them  a  kingdom  and'priests."  (See  chap. 
i.  6.)  This  kingdom  and  reign  is  the  outcome  of 
Christ's  work.  "Every  precept  of  Christianity  is 
quickened  by  the  power  of  the  death  and  resurrection 
of  Christ.  It  is  by  the  presence  of  this  power  that 
they  are  Christians,  and  it  is  as  Christians  that  they 
conquer  the  world"  (Westcottl  "They  reign  on  the 
earth."  Such  is  the  best  reading ;  the  tense  is  present 
It  is  not,  I  think,  to  be  explained  away  as  a  vivid 
realisation  of  the  future;  it  is  a  simple  statement. 
which  is  as  time  as  that  the  followers  of  Christ  are  '  a 
kingdom  and  priests."  They  reign  with  and  in  Christ. 
but  they  also  reign  on  the  earth.  Christ  gives  them  ■ 
kingship,  even  sovereignty  over  themselves — the  first. 
best,  and  most  philanthropic  of  all  kingships.  Hi 
gives  them,  too.  a  kingship  on  the  earth  among  men, 
for  they  are  exerting  those  influences,  promoting  those 
principles,  and  dispensing  those  laws  of  righ; 


Ascription  of  Praise 


lib:  DELATION,  V. 


and  Glory  tv  the  Lamb. 


and  we  shall  reign  on  the  earth.  W  And 
I  beheld,  and  I  heard  the  voice  of  many 
angels  round  about  the  throne  and  the 
beasts  and  the  elders  :  and  the  number 
of  them  was  ten  thousand  times  ten 
thousand,"  and  thousands  of  thousands  ; 
<12^  saying  with  a  loud  voice,  Worthy  is 
the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to  receive 
power,   and   riches,   and    wisdom,   and 


itrength,  and  honour.  .  and 

blearing.  And  reattuow) 

is    in    hrax.-n.    unci    <>ii    th.     •  artli,  and 

under  the  earth,  and  mcfa  at  ai 

st'ii,  ami    all    that    an-    in    tlntn,  h.-ar.l    I 
say ing,  Blessing,  and  honour,  and  a 
and  power,  be  unto  him  thai 
upon  the  throne,  end  unto  the  Lamb 
for  ever  and   ever.     <1*'  And  the 


holiness,  and  peace  which  in  reality  rule  all  the  best  de- 
velopments of  life  and  history.  All  who  traverse  these 
laws  are  intruders,  transitory  tyrants,  exerting  only  a 
phantom  power.  They  are  not  kings :  they  may  govern, 
they  do  not  reign.  ^Comp.  1  Cor.  in.  21 — 23;  Eph. 
ii.  6.) 

(H)  And  I  beheld  .  .  . — More  literally,  And  I  saw, 
and  I  heard  a  voice  of  many  angels  around  the  throne, 
and  the  living  beings,  and  the  elders ;  and  the  number 
of  them  ivas  myriads  of  myriads,  and  thousands  of 
thousands.  The  chorus  of  the  redeemed  is  followed  by 
a  chorus  of  angels ;  for  "  that  which  is  the  highest  act 
of  love,  towards  whatever  persons  it  was  manifested, 
from  whatever  calamities  it  saved  them,  must  be  the 
highest  manifestation  of  the  divine  character  and  will ; 
therefore  must  be  the  cause  of  delight  to  all  creatures, 
fallen  or  unfallen.  If  the  Revelation  is  true,  there  can 
be  no  breach  in  the  sympathies  of  any  part  of  God's 
voluntary  and  intelligent  universe."  It  is  needless  to 
observe  that  the  numbers  are  not  to  be  taken  literally ; 
they  are  simply  employed  to  express  the  countless 
throng  of  that  "innumerable  company  of  angels" 
[Heb.  xii.  22)  which  raised  the  song — 

"  Loud  as  from  numbers  without  number,  sweet 
As  from  blest  voices,  uttering  joy." 

— Paradise  Lost,  iii.  346,  3i7. 

(12)  Saying  with  a  loud  voice  .  .  .—The  second 
chorus  :  the  chorus  of  angels — ■ 

"  Worthy  is  the  Lamb, 
That  hath  been  slain, 
To  receive  the  power. 
And  riches,  and  wisdom,  and  might, 
And  honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing.' 

The  doxology  is  seven-fold.  We  have  noticed  (chap.  i. 
■6)  the  increasing  strength  of  the  doxologies  in  which 
the  redeemed  take  part.  This,  though  a  sevenfold  one, 
does  not  interrupt  that  advance  of  praise;  for  m  this 
chorus  the  redeemed  do  not  take  part.  The  definite 
.article  is  prefixed  to  the  word  "power"  only;  in  the 
doxologies  of  chaps,  iv.  11  and  vii.  12  it  stands  before 
-each  word.  This  has  led  some  to  view  the  single 
article  as  prefixed  to  all  that  follows,  and  to  regard  all 
the  words  as  though  they  formed  one  word.  May  it 
not.  however,  be  used  to  give  emphasis  to  the  "power  i 
None,  above  or  below,  was  "able"  (same  word  as 
"•power"  here)  to  open  the  book  (verse  3);  but  the 
Lamb  has  conquered  to  open  it,  and  the  chorus  pro- 
la  ims  the  Lamb  worthy  of  that  power.  Some  have 
thought  that  the  seven  terms  of  the  doxology  reter  to 
the  seven  seals  which  the  Lamb  is  about  to  open,  ibis 
seems  strained.  The  notion  of  completeness  is  common 
to  this  seven-fold  blessing  and  the  seven  seals;  this  is 
the  only  connection  between  them. 

(13)  And  every  creature  .  .  .-The  third  chorus : 
the  chorus  of  the  universe.  The  song  of  the  redeemed, 
•echoed  by  the  hosts  of  angels,  is  now  merged  m  the 
ut  1 ,. ranee  of  all.  "  Every  creature  which  is  in  the  heaven. 


and  upon  the  earth,  and  beBentft  the  earth,  and  upon 
the  sea,  and  all  the  things  that  an-  in  them,  beard  I 
saying — 

"To  Him  Hint  sitteth  u|>on  tin-  throne. 
And  ti»  the  Lamb, 
(Bc)  the  l>lr-Miikr.  and  tin-  honour. 
And  the  glory,  and  the  might, 

To  the  ages  of  the  age*  " 

The  song  of  praise  rises  from  all  quarter-,  nud  from  all 
forms  of  creation.  The  whole  universe,  animate  aad 
inanimate,  joins  in  this  glad  aeelnim.  To  limit  it  ti> 
either  rational  or  animate  creation  is  to  eufcvhlc  the 
climax  which  this  third  chorus  forms  to  the  two  pre- 
ceding ones,  and  is  to  denude  the  passage  of  its  fnlnoae 

and  of   its  \ try.      The   Hebrew   mind   deligl 

representing  every  bird  and  eve./  grass-blade  as  join- 
ing in  God's  praise.  '*  Mountains  and  all  hills,  fruitful 
trees  and  all  cedars,  beasts  and  all  cattle,  errvpinr 
things  and  flying  fowl."  as  well  as  kings  of  the  earth 
and  all  people,  were  called  on  t.  name  of  tho 

Lord.  Christian  poets  liave  told  us  that  "Earth  with 
her  thousand  voices  praises  God." 

"  Nature,  attend  !  join  every  living  soul. 
Beneath  the  spacious  temple  of  the  skjr. 
In  adoration  join'd  :  and.  anient,  raise 
one  general  song!    T>>  Him,  >■•  vocal  galea. 
Breathe  soft,  whose  Spirit  in  your  freahneai  breath— 
*  •  •  Aad  thou.  inai.Mi.-  main. 

A  secret  world  of  WOOdetl  in  thyself . 
Sound  His  stupendous  praise,  a  In  me  greater  voice 
Or  bids  you  roar,  or  bids  your  roarinjr  fall. 
Soft  roll  your  Incense,  herbs,  and  fruits,  and  flowers. 
In  mingled  ciouds  to  Him  whose  - 
Whose  breath  perfumes  you,  and  whose  penril  paints. 
—Thomson.  Jfym*  lo 


The  Apostle  who  pictured  all  creation  as  waiting  in 
eager  expectation    for   the    full    redemption— the  re- 
demption of  "the  body" (Rom.  viii.  2'A  .  looked  forward 
to  the  time  when  "  the  whole  universe,  whether  animate 
or  inanimate,  would  bend  the  knee  in  homage  aad  rats* 
its  voice  in  praise"  (Phil.  ii.  10).     Tl, 
thus  rises  from  the  universe  hi  appropnat. 
the  definite  article   (omitted  in   the    Kugli-h   \.tmoii_ 
must  be  supplied  Ix-fore  each   wor.i 
&c  )      The  two  preceding  songs  were  in  honour  of  the 
Lamb;    in   this  last   the  praise  is  addressed  to  the 
throned   One  and    to   the    Land.       fIhi-    linking  of 
the  Lamb  with  God  M  Um  Thmn.  d  UM  H     ommon. 
throughout  the  book.  .  are  linked  ui  prau*; 

in  chap.  vi.  It!  they  are  linked  in  wrath  ;  in  chan 
they  are  [inked  in'ininistering  consolation:  in  chap.m. 
6  7  they  are  linked  in  triumph,  b  the  final  vision  of 
the  hook  the  Lord  God  and  the  Lamb  are  the  teeapfa 
(chap,  xxi  22  and  the  light  eh.-,,.  \u.  23),  the  luflonl 
meal  (efcm.  xxii.  1)  and  so.  '-hap.  xxn.  J), of 

the  celestial  city. 

And  the  four  beasts  .  .  .-Better,  And  the 

liviii'i  beings  mid.  Amen  tor.  the  Amen).    And  t 

omit  •'  four  and  twenty  '<  fell  down  and  war- 

.Atoned.      The    remaining  words    of   this  www 

wanting  in  some  of  the  beet  JIS&,  and  they  .pod  the 


The  Vision  of  the  Seals. 


KEVELATION,   VI. 


The  First  Seal  opened. 


beasts  said,  Amen.  And  the  foul- 
ard twenty  elders  fell  down  and  wor- 
shipped him  that  liveth  for  ever  and 
ever. 


graphic  force  of  the  description.  The  "Amen"  rises 
from  nniversal  nature ;  the  Church  of  Christ  falls  down 
in  silent  adoration.  Thought  and  feeling  assert  them- 
selves above  all  language.  There  are  times  when  silence 
is  the  most  eloquent  applause ;  there  are  times  when  it 
is  also  the  most  real  worship.  "Let  thy  prayers  be 
without  words,  rather  than  thy  words,  without  prayer  " 
was  a  wise  precept  of  an  old  divine.  An  English  and 
an  Italian  poet  have  given  expression  to  the  same 
feeling  of  the  weakness  of  words.  "  O  speech  ! "  sang 
Dante,  when  telling  his  final  vision — 

"  How  feeble  and  how  faint  art  thou  to  give 
Conception  birth." 

—Parad.  xxxiii. 

Thomson  takes  refuge  in  silence  from  the  overwhelming 
thoughts  of  the  divine  glory : — 

"I  lose 

Myself  in  Him,  in  light  ineffable. 

Come,  then,  expressive  silence,  muse  His  praise." 

Here  the  inspired  seer  describes  the  chorus  of  praise 
as  dyiug  into  a  silence  born  of  awe  and  gratefulness 
and  love. 

VI. 

The  Vision  op  the  Seals. — The  relation  of 
Christianity  to  great  universal  evils.  The  extinction  of 
war,  disease,  death,  persecution  will  not  be  immediate ; 
the  mission  of  Christianity  is  not  to  abolish  them  at 
once  and  by  compulsion,  but  to  undermine  them ;  f oi- 
lier work  is  not  coercion,  but  conviction,  and  is  primarily 
to  individuals,  and  only  secondarily  and  indirectly  to 
nations. 

It  is  at  this  chapter  that  our  most  difficult  work 
commences.  We  now  enter  upon  the  vexed  sea  of 
multitudinous  interpretations.  In  the  Introduction  will 
be  found  a  brief  account  of  the  principal  schools  of 
apocalyptic  interpretation.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to 
indicate  the  general  view  which  appears  the  most  simple 
and  freest  from  difficulties.  The  seals  which  are  opened 
by  the  Lamb  seem  to  speak  a  double  message.  To  the 
world  they  say,  "  When  the  Son  of  Man  cometh,  shall 
He  find  faith  on  the  earth  ?  "  To  the  Church  they  say, 
"In  the  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation ;  but  be  of  good 
cheer,  I  have  overcome  the  world."  There  are  two 
lint's  of  thought  in  the  Bible,  and  these  give  rise  to  two 
apparently  contradictory  sets  of  pictures.  There  are 
the  pictures  of  what  would  be  the  state  of  the  wor  4u 
were  the  principles  of  Christ  fully  and  universally 
accepted ;  and  there  are  the  pictures  of  the  world  as  it 
will  be  because  men  do  not  fully  accept  them.  The 
first  s.i  jut  1 1..-  ideal,  and  include  the  abolition  or  war, 
social  hrinatioe,  i>overty,  when  the  golden  age  and 
reign  of  righteousness  shall  dawn.  When,  however, 
we  speak  of  this  as  ideal,  wo  do  not  imply  that  it 
\i-ionary;  it  is  the  sober  statement  of  what 
would  actually  take  place  were  the  rule  of  Christ 
admitted  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men,  and  what 
will  take  place  whenever  they  do  so.  But  between 
this  jrrand  jKmsibility  and  its  realisation  stands  the 
wayward,  and  tortuous,  and  weakened  human  will 
wlnrli  either  rejects  or  fatallv  but  half  adopts  the 
teachings  of  Goi  This  will  of  man,  seen  in  a  world 
which  is  directly  hostile  to  Christ,  and  in  a  Church 


CHAPTEE  VI.— W  And  I  saw  when 
the  Lamb  opened  one  of  Chap  vi  ^  2. 
the  seals,  and  I  heard,  The  first  seal 
as    it   were    the  noise    of  opened- 


which  is  but  half  faithful  to  him,  must  be  convinced 
ere  the  true  ideal  of  Christ  shall  be  attained,  and  the 
fulness  of  His  kingdom  made  manifest.  Thus  the 
ideal  pictures  are  postponed,  and  the  world,  which 
might  have  been  saved  by  love  speaking  in  gentleness, 
must  be  saved  by  love  speaking  so  as  by  fire.  Now 
in  the  earlier  Christian  times  the  hope  of  an  ideal 
kingdom,  soon  to  be  realised  in  the  immediate  estab- 
lishment of  Christ's  kingdom,  was  very  strong.  Thd 
first  disciples  yearned  to  see  it  immediately  set  up. 
"Wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore  the  kingdom?" 
The  golden  light  of  hope  lingered  long  in  their 
minds ;  they  lived  in  the  memory  of  those  prophecies 
which  foretold  the  cessation  of  war,  sorrow,  pain. 
and  death.  They  thought,  now  that  Christ  had 
come,  the  Messianic  kingdom  in  its  utter  gladness 
must  immediately  appear.  They  forgot  the  Prince's 
visit  to  the  far  country;  they  forgot  the  citizens 
who  hated  Him,  and  rejected  Hio  rule;  they  forgot 
the  session  at  God's  right  hand  till  His  enemies 
were  made  His  footstool.  They  thought  the  day  of 
the  Lord,  in  the  sense  of  the  perfecting  of  His  reign. 
was  at  hand;  they  forgot  that  the  Heavenly  Bride- 
groom must  gird  His  sword  upon  His  thigh,  and  that 
His  arrows  must  be  sharp  in  the  heart  of  the  King's 
enemies  (Ps.  xlv.  3,  5).  The  vision  of  these  seven 
seals  is  the  repetition  of  the  warning  against  such 
forgetfulness.  The  ideal  Kingdom  might  come  if  man- 
kind would  receive  it,  but  it  must  be  established  by  con- 
viction, not  by  coercion ;  and  so  the  actual  history  of 
the  growth  of  the  Kingdom  would  be  different  from 
the  ideal ;  the  Church,  like  her  Master,  must  be  made 
perfect  through  sufferings ;  where  He  was,  His  servant 
must  be ;  through  much  tribulation  the  Kingdom  must 
be  entered.  The  seals  unfold,  then,  the  general  aspects 
of  the  world's  liistory  after  Christ's  ascension.  Certain 
features  would  continue;  war,  famine,  disease,  death 
would  remain.  They  might,  indeed,  have  been  abolished 
had  Christ's  own  received  Him ;  but  as  it  was,  the  face 
of  the  world's  will  being  in  opposition  to  God's  will 
opposed  the  manifestation  of  the  peaceful  Kingdom. 
Thus  the  scenes  which  the  seals  unfold  are  but  tho 
pictorial  statement  of  Christ's  own  utterances  in  Matt. 
xxiv.  6,  7,  "Ye  shall  hear  of  wars;  there  shall  be 
famines  and  pestilences."  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that 
'  the  seals  tell  the  seer  that  these  troubles  will  exist 
till  the  times  of  the  8nd.  The  Church  through  him 
is  warned  to  prepare  for  her  mission  of  suffering ;  and 
in  this  way  the  vision  stretches  on  till  the  close  of 
earth's  history. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  visions  of  the  book  may 
have  preliminary  applications,  because  the  principles  on 
which  they  are  constructed  are  eternal  ones.  Our 
Lord's  own  language  in  Matt.  xxiv.  is  our  guarantee  that 
wo  may  look  for  such  preliminary  applications.  The 
story  of  the  overthrow  of  many  a  nation  presents  these 
features  of  war,  famine,  misery,  convulsion.  The  fall 
of  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Roman  empire, 
was  preceded  by  such.  On  this  principle,  other  inter- 
pretations of  the  vision  have  a  truth  in  them,  as  long 
as  they  are  confined  to  broad,  general  principles; 
the  mischievous  affection  for  trivial  details  has  been 
the  bane  of  more  than  one  school  of  interpreters. 
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Bttk\    ■•!■<     .*./. 


thunder,  one  of  the  four  beasts  saying, 
Come  and  see.  <2>  And  I  saw,  and  behold 
a  white  horse :  and  he  that  sat  on  him 
had  a  bow  ;  and  a  crown  was  given  unto 
him :  and  he  went  forth  conquering, 
and  to  conquer.     (3)  And  when  he  had 


I  opened  the  second  seal,  I    heard  tin* 
second  beast  say,  Come  and  /^    ^  3,  4 
see.   <*>An.l  there  wta 
azech.i.8;«.t     another  horse  that  was  red:'  ■«  «*■■•*■ 

I  and  power  was  given  to  him  that  sat 
thereon  to  take  peace  from  the  earth, 


It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  notice  that  these  seals  are 
not  to  be  regarded  as  being  fulfilled  one  after  another : 
in  point  of  fact,  the  horseman  of  war  and  the  horseman 
of  pestilence  have  often  ridden  together.  Yet  it  is  true 
that  there  is  a  tendency  in  one  to  produce  the  other ; 
war  does  lead  to  famine,  famine  does  produce  pesti- 
lence. There  is,  perhaps,  also  an  application  of  these 
seals  to  the  history  of  the  Church.  Her  first  era  is 
that  of  purity  and  conquest ;  her  next  is  that  of  con- 
troversy— the  war  of  opinions ;  the  age  of  controversy 
gives  rise  to  the  age  of  spiritual  scarcity,  for  men 
intent  upon  controversy  forget  the  true  Bread,  which 
came  down  from  heaven,  and  a  famine  of  the  word  of 
God  succeeds ;  and  out  of  this  there  emerges  the  pale 
horse  of  spiritual  death,  the  parody  of  the  victorious 
rider — the  form  of  godliness  without  the  power,  the 
age  of  irreligious  ritualism  :  the  hidden  ones  of  Christ 
may  then  be  revealed,  crying  "  How  long  ?  "  and  finally 
the"  age  of  revolution  comes  to  overthrow  tho  old  order 
and  give  birth  to  the  new. 

(!)  And  I  saw  when  the  Lamb  (the  diminutive 
form  of  Lamb  is  still  used)  .  .  —The  words  "  and 
see  "  are  doubtful.  They  are  found  in  some  MSS.  and 
omitted  in  ethers :  the  authority  for  their  omission  and 
for  their  retention  is  about  equally  divided.  Under 
these  circumstances  we  may  fairly  be  guided  by  the 
context.  To  whom  is  the  summons  addressed  ?  Who 
is  bidden  to  come?  If  it  was  taken  to  be  addressed  to 
the  seer,  we  can  understand  why  some  copyist  should 
add  the  words  "  and  see."  But  are  they  addressed  to 
the  seer  ?  It  seems  difficult  to  see  the  purpose  of  such 
a  command.  He  was  near  already.  He  had  seen  the 
Lamb  opening  the  seal.  There  was  no  object  in  his 
drawing  near.  Are  the  words,  then,  addressed,  as 
Alf ord  supposes,  to  Christ  ?  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  living  creature  would  thus  cry  to  the  Lamb 
who  was  opening  the  scroll.  The  simplest  way  of 
answering  the  question  is  to  ask  another:  Who  did 
come  in  obedience  to  the  voice?  There  is  but  one 
answer— the  horseman.  The  living  beings  cry '  Come 
and  their  cry  is  responded  to  by  the  appearance  of  the 
several  riders.  What  is  the  spiritual  meaning  ot  this. 
The  living  beings  represent,  as  we  have  seen,  animated 
nature -that  nature  and  creation  of  God  which  groans 
and  travails  in  pain,  waiting  for  the  manifestation  cf 
the  sons  of  God.  These  summon  the  emblems  of  war 
and  pestilence  to  come  on  the  scene,  for  these  things 
must  needs  be,  and  through  these  lies  the  way  for 
the  final  coming  of  God's  Christ,  for  whom  creation 
longs.  They  bid  the  pains  and  troubles  come,  because 
thev  recognise  them  as  the  precursors  of  creation  s  true 
Kinff  Thus  their  voice  has  in  it  an  undertone  which 
sighs  for  the  advent  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  who  is  to 

come.  -r,  . .       _^„ 

(2)  Conquering,  and  to  conquer.-Better,  con- 
quer ina,  and  that  lie  might  conquer  One  version  ha£ 
"and  he  conquered."  All  commentators  seem  to  be 
agreed  that  this  rider  represents  victory,  The  emblems 
-the  crown  and  white  horse-are  obviously  those  of 
victory.    The  crown  (stephanos)  is  the  crown  of  triumph 


The  horses  used  in  Roman  triumphs  were  whit, 
the  white  horse  of  triumph  tin-   crowned   rider  gee* 
forth  conquering,  and  that   he   i 
who  or  what  is  here  represented?     Home  lake  it  to  km 
a  mere  emhlem   of  conquest,  at   victory,  as  the  sat 
rider   represents   war.     There  is   then   a   harmony  of 
interpretation :  the  horsemen  reveal  to  the  seer  that 
the  after-history  will   be  marked  by  eonqneida,  warn, 
famines,  pestilences.     The  description,  however,  mimm 
to  demand  something  more:  tin-  BftfMantm,      that  be 
might  conquer,"  carries  our  thoughts  beyond  a  mere 
transient  conqueror.     Tho  vision,  moreover,  win 
desigued   to  convey  an  assured  happy  feeling  to  the 
mind  of  the  seer.     No   picture  of  mere  Roman  eon- 
quests  or  world- victory  would  have  eoi 
not  the  vision  the  ratal  of  the  hope*  of  «-«rly  Christian 
thought?     It  is  the  symbol   of  Christum  vietoi 
was  thus  their  hopes  -aw  Christ  :  though  aneen«l 
went  forth  in  spiritual  power  conquering.     The\ 
right  in  their  faith,  and  wrong  in  ll  tatian, 

Right  in  their  faith  1  He  went  forth  conquering,  and 
He  would  conquer.     Wrong  in  their 
visions  of  war,  famine,  death  m  !t  wa» 

through  these  that   the   conqueror  would  be   1 
more  than  conqueror.    It  is.  perhaps,  significant 
intervening  period   of   trouble  and  suffering  that  the 
rider  is  armed  with  a  bow.     The  arr- 
mei\ts  (war,  famine)  would  be  sharp 
refused  the  sword  of  His  word.    I 
turn  He  hath  bead   His  bow  and  made  it  ready.     H>- 
arrows  are  ordained  Mahal  tlie  per*, 

(3,4)  And  when  he  had  opened  ...    Better. 
And  when  he  opened   At    second   *•  4  the 

second  living  being,  saying,  Come.     And  there  came 
forth  another  horse,  red;   and   to    hbn   thai   tat   on 
him   was  given   to  take  peace  from  th 
that  they   (i.e..    the    inhabitant-  -artb)    ekutt 

kill  one  another,  and  there  woe  given  to  him  a  area/ 
sword.  This  seal  is  the  distinct  and  unmistakable 
declaration  to  the  Church  that  they  nin-t  look  for 
wars,  even  after  Urn  PlkW  of  Peaee  ban  come.  Tfcl 
advent,  of  the  highest  good  does  not  work  peace .  but 
only  because  the  hindrance  is  in  man.  Man-  resistance 
to  good  turns  the  gospel  of  peace  into  an  occasion  for 
the  sword.  So  our Xord  declares,  "  I  came  not  to  send 
peace  but  a  sword."     The  -stin* 

of  swords  into  ploughshares,  is  n«  '*!??*??* 

help  to  fix  the  Christian  position  about  war.     It 
Seomd;  it  i-  ■»>  *B,Wl   often  ai 
Those  who  take  part  in  war  are  not  <•■ 
who  occasion  offences  are.     It  is  as  n 
condemn  soldiering  as  a  P*™««°iias  H  »J to  ***  ^k. 
Christianity    aims  at  the    ■"Pf""'"" J»    *£  JS? 
admit*  the  soldier  to  be  a  soldier  of  Cfemt 
Z  keeps  before  her 

fen  war  no  more.     *  *  wars,  ever .while  w. 

believe  that  the  day  will  come  *■*""*"* 
reckoned  as  absurd  as  duelling  is  now.  ^J*"*  "J* 
•  It  must  needs  be  that  wars  will  eome ;  and .war, 
even  when  roused  by  the  passions  of  men/ to  •  JJdg 
1  ment  of  God,  for  God's  judgmente  are  mostly  formea 
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Seals  opened. 


and  that  they  should  kill  one  another : 
and  there  was  given  unto  him  a  great 
sword.     <5)   And  when  he  had  opened 

Cha  vi.  5  6.  *he  tnird  Sea1'  *  neard  tne 

ThePthird  sm\  third  l>east  say,  Come  and 

npenecL  soe       And    I  beheld,  and 

lo  a  black  horse;  and  he  that  sat  on 

him  had  a  pair  of  balances  in  his  hand. 

<6>   And  I  heard  a  voice  in  the  midst  of 

the  four  beasts    say,   A    measure1   of, 

wheat  for  a  penny,"  and  three  measures  »«***** 


1  The  word  chcenix 

signiflethamea- 

!     sure  rontnining 

one  wine  quart, 

and  the  twelfth 

part  of  "  quart. 

(j  tien-41.  •  :  Lev 

26;    Ei.<  k.   4 


of  barley  for  a  penny  ;  and  see  thou  hurt 
not  the  oil  and  the  wine.  (7)  And  when 
he  had  opened  the  fourth  chap  vi  7  8 
seal,  I  heard  the  voice  of  The  fourth  seai 
the  fourth  beast  say,  Come  opened- 
and  see.  (8)  And  I  looked,  and  behold 
a  pale  horse :  and  his  name  that  sat  on 
him  was  Death,  and  Hell  followed  with 
him.  And  power  was  given  unto  them- 
over  the  fourth  part  of  the  earth,  to  kill 
with  sword,  and  with  hunger,  and  with 


out  of  man's  vices.  The  seal  puts  iu  pictorial  form  the 
Wining  of  Christ  that  wars  and  rumours  of  wars 
would  be  heard  of.  How  true  the  warning  the  after 
history  shows — wars  in  the  empire,  wars  among  nations, 
•controversies,  and  often  fratricidal  wars  iu  the  Church 
of  Christ. 

(5,  6)  When  He  had  opened.— Better,  Wlien  lie 
•opened.  The  wonls  "  and  see  "  are  to  be  omitted  here, 
as  in  the  other  aeaja  And  I  saw,  and  behold  a 
horse,  black,  and  he  that  sat  on  him  having  a 
balance  in  his  liand.  And  I  heard  as  it  were  a  voice 
in  the  midst  of  the  four  living  beings,  saying,  A 
elieenix  of  wheat  for  a  denarius  (penny),  and  three 
chamisres  of  barley  for  a  denarius  (penny),  and  the 
oil  and  tlte  icine  do  Mm  not  hurt.  "Balance:"  There 
is  scarcely  a  doubt  that  a  balance,  or  pair  of  scales,  is 
intended  (the  Greek  word  also  means  a  yoke);  but  the 
whole  imagery  of  the  seal  harmonises  with  the  balance, 
and  the  passage  from  Ezekiel  (Ezek.  xlv.  10),  cited  by 
Alford,  in  which  there  is  a  "  righteous  balance "  (the 
LXX.  using  the  same  Greek  word  as  here)  seems  con- 
clusive. It  is  the  emblem  of  scarcity:  food  is  not 
weighed  out  thus  in  times  of  abundance.  (Comp.  Ezek. 
iv.  lo',  ••  Behold  I  will  break  the  staff  of  bread  in  Jeru- 
salem, and  they  shall  eat  bread  by  weight  and  with  care.") 
The  clneuix  ("  measure  "  in  English  version)  was  the 
amount  of  food  sufficient  to  support  a  man  for  a  day. 
"  A  cho-nix  is  the  daily  maintenance  "  (Suidas,  quoted 
by  Alford).  The  denarius  ("penny"  of  English  version, 
MM  and  in  Matt,  xviii.  28,  and  Mark  xii.  37)  amounted 

Inua  sixpence  and  sevenpence  of  our  money,  and  I 
was  the  usual  daily  pay  of  the  labourer,  and  of  the  | 
soldier.     (See  especially  Note  on  Matt.  xx.  2.)     It  is  j 
difficult  to  s|«>ak  of  this  as  other  than  terribly  high  prices  I 
for  food.     The  whole  of  a  man's  pay  goes  for  food,  and 
MM  the  coarser  bread  is  so  expensive  that  it  takes  a 
whole  day's  wages  to  supply  food  for  three  adults.  It  has 
MM  thought  thai  t  he  voice  calls  to  the  rider  to  check  his 
d.vast.itiuiis.  lest  the  growing  famine  should  extermi- 
nate MB  whole  human  race.  This  may  )x>,  but  the  check 
is  a{  a  ]»oint  which  has  already  Avrought  the  highest 
mUii-v.     The  extent  of  the  misery  may  1*5  imagined  by 
imagining  what  wretchedness  would  be  entailed  were  a 
man  obliged  to  pay  three  or  four  shillings  for  bread 
sufficient  to  keep  him  nourished  for  a  day.    Or  we  may 
nMIH  it  by  thoestimate  of  the  disciples  (Mark  vi.  37) 
.  hundred  i»ennyworth  of  bread  would  give  a 

•♦  meal  to  upwards  of  five  thousand  people.  At  the 
price  in  Miis  seal,  the  eosl  of  bread  would  have  so  risen 
that  the  two  hundred  pennyworth  of  bread  would  not 
sun^  1   one  thousand.     But  what  is  meant  by 

MVafc   •  tie   nil  and  wine  do  not  thou  hurt"?   They 

not.  like  the  bread,  necessary  to  life,  but  among 

n-    luxuries   and    soperftoities.      There  is  a   kind    of 

|  in  times  of  straituess,  when  the  uecessaries  are 


scarcely  to  be  had,  and  the  luxuries  remain  compara- 
tively low  in  price.  The  splendours  and  comfoi-ts  of 
life  are  held  cheap,  when  hunger  is  showing  that  the 
life  is  more  than  the  dainty  meat,  and  the  body  than 
raiment.  The  seal  then  tells  the  seer  that  in  the  ages 
the  Church  of  Christ  must  expect  to  see  famines  and 
distress  in  the  world,  and  luxuries  abounding  in  the 
midst  of  straitness.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  contrast. 
which  is  so  ugly,  between  pampered  opulence  and  in- 
dolent pauperism,  is  the  result  of  the  prevalence  of 
world-principles?  Wealth,  self-indulgent  and  heartless. 
and  poverty,  reckless  and  self-willed,  are  sure  tokens 
that  the  golden  rule  of  Christ  is  not  understood  and 
obeyed.  There  is  a  similar  experience  in  the  history 
of  the  Church.  The  red  horse  of  controversy  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  black  horse  of  spiritual  starvation.  In 
the  heat  of  polemical  pride  and  passion  for  theological 
conquest  is  developed  that  love  of  barren  dogmatics 
which  forgets  the  milk  of  the  word  and  the  bread  of 
life,  which  are  the  needed  food  of  souls. 

(7,8)  The  fourth  seal. — And  when  He  opened  the 
fourth  seal,  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  fourth  living  being. 
saying,  Come.  And  I  saio,  and  behold,  a  horse,  pallid 
(or,  livid),  and  he  that  sat  upon  him  his  name  was 
Death,  and  Hades  was  following  with,  him ;  and  there 
was  given  to  them  power  over  the  fourth  part  of  the 
earth  to  kill  with  sivord,  and  with  famine,  and  with 
death,  and  by  the  wild  beasts  of  the  earth.  The  colour 
pallid,  or  livid,  is  that  deadly  greenish  hue,  which  is  the 
unmistakable  token  of  the  approach  of  death.  The 
rider  is  Death — not  a  particular  form  of  death,  but 
Death  himself.  Attending  him,  ready  to  gather  up  the 
slain,  is  Hades.  The  fourth  seal  is  the  darkest  and 
most  terrible.  Single  forms  of  death  (war  and  famine) 
were  revealed  in  the  earlier  seals ;  now  the  great  King  of 
Terrors  himself  appears,  and  in  his  hand  are  gathered 
all  forms  of  death — war,  famine,  pestilence  (for  the 
second  time  the  word  "  death "  is  used :  it  must  be 
taken  in  a  subordinate  sense,  as  a  particular  form 
of  death,  such  as  plague,  or  pestilence  ;  we  may 
compare  the  use  of  the  word  "  death  "  thus  applied  to 
some  special  disease,  in  the  case  of  The  Death,  or  Black 
Death),  and  wild  beasts.  These  forms  of  death  corre- 
spond with  God's  four  sore  judgments — the  sword,  and 
famine,  and  pestilence,  and  the  noisome  beasts  of 
Ezek.  xiv.  21.  The  seal,  therefore,  gathers  up  into  one 
all  the  awfulness  of  the  past  seals.  It  is  the  central 
seal,  and  it  is  the  darkest.  It  is  the  midnight  of 
sorrows,  where  all  seems  given  up  to  the  sovereignty  of 
death.  The  middle  things  of  life  are  often  dark. 
Midway  between  the  wicket-gate  and  golden  city 
Buuyau  placed  his  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 
following  the  hint  of  the  Psalmist,  who  placed  it  mid- 
way between  the  pasture  and  the  house  of  the  Lonl 
(Ps.  xxiii.).      Dante,  perhaps  working  from  the  same 
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death,  and  with  the  beasts  of  the  earth. 
W  And  when  he  had  opened  the  fifth 
Chap.  vi.  9—11.  seai>  I  saw  under  the  altar 
The  fifth  seal  the  souls  of  them  that 
opened.  were   glain   f()r  the  word  Qf 

God,  and  for  the  testimony  which  they 
held:"  (10)  and  they  cried  with  a  loud 
voice,  saying,  How  long,  O  Lord,  holy 


. 


a  Gen.  i.  10;  Phil, 
a  10;  Col.  L  34; 
1  Pet  4.  13. 


and  true,  dost  thoa  n<.t  judge  and 
avenge  our  blood  mi  them  that  dwell  m 
the  earth?     "'    And  white  robot  were 

given  unto  ererj  cm f  them  ;    si 

was  said  onto  them,  that   th.-v  .1...11I.1 
rest  yet  for  a  little  season,  until  tbeir 
fellowservants  also  and  tl. 
that    should    be  killed  as    they 


hint,  found  his  obscure  wood  and  wanderings  midway 
along  the  road  of  life  : — 

"  In  the  midway  of  this  our  mortal  life 
I  found  me  in  a  gloomy  wood,  astray." 

The  darkest  periods  of  the  Church's  history  were  those 
we  call  the  Middle  Ages.  By  this,  however,  it  is  not 
meant  that  there  is  any  chronological  signification  in  the 
seal.  The  vision  deepens  in  its  central  scene,  like  the 
horror  of  darkness  in  the  dream  of  Abraham.  The 
history  of  the  Church  has  not  unfrequently  presented 
a  sort  of  parallel.  The  age  which  follows  the  ages  of 
barren  dogmatism  and  of  spiritual  starvation  is  often 
an  age  of  sham  spiritual  life.  The  pale  horse  of  death 
is  the  parody  of  the  white  horse  of  victory :  the  form 
of  godliness  remains,  the  power  is  gone. 

(9-ii)  The  fifth  seal  differs  from  the  four  earlier 
seals.  It  is  not  introduced  by  the  voice  of  the  living 
beings,  and  the  cry  "  Come."  The  voice  which  is  now 
heard  is  not  the  cry  of  the  groaning  world,  but  of  the 
oppressed  and  troubled  Church.  In  the  fourth  seal  the 
climax  of  world-sorrow  seemed  to  be  reached  in  the 
accumulation  of  war,  famine,  pestilence,  and  noisome 
beasts.  It  declared  to  the  evangelist  that  there  were 
evils  which  would  continue  and  even  increase  in  the 
world.  "  Ye  shall  hear  of  wars ;  nation  shall  rise  against 
nation."  Social  troubles,  war,  poverty,  and  privation 
would  still  exist ;  religious  troubles,  evil  men  and 
seducers  would  wax  worse  and  worse.  Worldly  policy, 
selfishness,  and  the  untamed  passions  of  mankind 
would  still  trouble  humanity.  Then  if  such  troubles 
and  disorders  remain,  what  has  the  Church  been 
doing  ?  Where  is  the  promise  of  that  early  vision  of 
"victory  ?  The  answer  is  given  in  the  fifth  seal.  The 
•Church  has  been  following  her  Lord.  As  the  vision 
of  Bethlehem  and  the  angel-song  of  "  peace  on  earth  " 
passed,  and  made  way  for  the  agony  of  Gethsemane,  the 
•cross  of  Calvary,  and  the  cry  "  My  God,  why  hast  Thou 
forsaken  Me  ? "  so  the  glowing  dream  of  a  quick  con- 
quest over  all  evil  passes  away,  and  the  picture  of  an 
agonising,  persecuted  Church  takes  its  place,  and  the 
voice  of  its  anguish  is  heard,  "  How  long,  O  Lord ! " 
The  Church  has  her  Bethlehem,  her  Nazareth,  her 
Gethsemane,  her  Calvary,  her  Easter  morn ;  for  Christ 
said,  "  Where  I  am  there  shall  also  My  servant  be " 
(John  xii.  26).  The  seals,  then,  are  not  merely  visions 
of  war,  famine,  <fcc.,  they  are  the  tokens  that  the  victory 
of  Christ's  Church  must,  like  her  Lord's,  be  a  victory 
through  apparent  failure  and  certain  death.  The  four 
seals  proclaim  her  apparent  failure;  she  has  not  brought 
peace  and  social  and  political  harmony  to  the  world. 
The  fifth  seal  shows  her  suffering,  the  witness  of  the 
servants  of  Christ  has  been  rejected ;  in  the  world  they 
have  tribulation  (John  xvi.  33). 

(9>  I  saw  under  the  altar  .  .  .—Read,  xchen  He 
opened,  and,  instead  of  "were  slain,"  &c,  had  been 
slain  became  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  (because  of)  the 
testimony  which  they  held.  The  seal  indicates  that  the 
mission  of  the  Christian  Church  can  only  be  carried 
out  in  suffering:.     An  altar  is  seen,  and  at  its  foot 
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tokens  of  the  martyrs  who  had  laid  down  their 
upon  it.  The  word  -souls  "  i«  to  U>  taken  as  the equrva- 
lent  of  "lives";  the  ration  tells  that  their  lira  had  been 
sacrificed.  The  blood  of  the  victims  was  in  the  tasnalo 
service  poured  out  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  8t  Paol 
makes  use  of  the  same  imagery — "  I  am  now  ready  to  he 
poured  out"  ("offered  "  in  English  version).  In  union 
with  Christ  Christians  are  called  u|m.ii  to  suffer  with 
Him,  even  to  carry  on  to  its  great  .ml  the  work.  ..f  Christ 
in  the  world,  and  so  fill  up  that  which  is  lacking  of  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  (Col.  i.  24).     I  souls"  hs* 

been  made  a  resting-place  for  an  argument  rrapfrtina 
the  intermediate  state.  Then-  i-  no  fffOfjad  1st  this:  5 
is  quite  beside  the  object  of  the  seal,  which  "imply 
exhibits  the  sufferings  of  Christ's  people  as  the  neces- 
sary accompaniment  of  the  progress  of  the  gospel. 
These  sufferings  are  because  of  the  Word  of  God  and 
the  testimony  which  they  held.  It  was  Decease  of  the 
Word  of  God  and  the  testimony  that  the  sacred  seer 
himself  suffered  (chap.  i.  B  .  Tin'  words  here  remind  na 
that  the  same  issue  which  St.  John  fought,  tlte  suffering 
ones  of  after  ages  would  be  Ightfaag.  Their  witness  and 
his  was  the  God-man;  to  this  testimony  they  clung. 
They  were  not  ashamed  of  Chri-t.  or  of  His  words, 
and  they  suffered  for  their  courage  and  hM 

W  How  long  .  .  .P— Better.  r»til  when.OMmdm 
(the  word  is  the  correlative  of  servant,"  see  Terse  !<•  thr 
Holy  and  True,  dost  Thou  not  judge  and  avenge  omr  blood 
from  (on)  those  who  dwell  on  the  earth  f  By  a  dramatic 
figure  the  persecuted  and  slain  ones  are  represented  as 
crying  for  retribution  on  their  oppressors.  It  is  not 
the  Christians  themselves  (Luke  xxiii.  $4 ;  and  Acta 
vii.  60)  who  cry  for  vengeance,  any  more  than  it  was 
Abel  himself  who  cried  from  the  ground  In  (> 
was  the  blood  of  Abel  (Gen.  iv.  In),  the  earth  die. 
dosed  her  blood,  and  refused  to  core*  her  slain.  The 
forgotten  or  ignored  wrongs  of  generations  come  forth 
from  oblivion  and  cry  for  vengeance.  It  is  a  poetieal 
description,  but  it  is'not  fiction.  The  righteous  blood 
shed  does  fall  SMI  the  world  in  retribution:  the  laws 
of  God  avengo  themselves,  though  the  victims  do  not 
live  to  behold  the  reward  of  the  ungodly.  Ob  the 
epithets  Holy  and  True,  see  Notes  on  chap,  lii 

(ii)  And  white  robes  were  given   .    .    .—The 
victims,  however,  are  not   T 

t,,  thr,,,  "tch)  a  white  robe.  The  white  rohes.  the 
trli-t.  ning  apparel  of  the  ■  D   chap,  iii 

shall  be  theirs;  each  shall  receive  it.  They  are  robeaof 
righteot  »p.  xix-  8);  they  are  robe*  of  honour 

ichap.  iv.  I  .  for  those  who  wear  them  are  like  God. 
seeing  Him  as  He  is,  reflectiiiir  Hi*  image:  jW  •*• 
acknowledged  to  be  Hia,  aa  they  have  acknowledged 
Him  to  In-  their  God.  Persecuted  on  earth,  they  are 
honoured  in  heaven.  There  is  also  a  sense  in  which 
a  white  robe  is  given  to  them  in  the  eyea  of  men: 
those  whose  names  have  1>  jut  as  evil  have 

been  honoured  by  a  repentant  p  h  the  robe 

of  tardy  praise;   after-generations   g» 
chres  of  the  righteous  whom  their  fathers  stew.    The 
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KEVELATION,  VI. 


t/te  Sixth  Seal 


should  be  fulfilled.     <**>  And  I  beheld 

Cha  vi.  12—  wnen  ne  nacl  °Pened  tne 
i7.aPThe  sixth  sixth  seal,  and,  lo,  there 
seal  opened.  was  a  great  earthquake; 
and  the  sun  became  black  as  sackcloth 
of  hair,  and  the  moon  became  as  blood ; 
<13)  and  the  stars  of  heaven  fell  unto  the 


i  earth,  even  as  a  fig  tree  casteth  her  un- 

lor.sreen/fcs.j  timely  figs,1  when  she  is  shaken  of  a 

I  mighty   wind.      (U)     And    the    heaven 

departed  as  a  scroll  when  it   is   rolled 

aisa.34.4.     J  together;"    and    every  mountain    and 

island  were  moved  out  of  their  places. 

(15)  And  the  kings  of  the  earth,  and  the 


excommunicated  in  one  age  are  often  the  canonised 
of  the  next,  for  the  dull  world  learns  slowly,  and  its 
purest  honours  are  posthumous.  But  however  this 
may  be,  for  the  suffering  saints  there  is  the  heavenly 
robe  and  the  heavenly  r2st. 

It  was  said  unto  them,  that  they  should 
rest  yet  for  a  little  season,  until  their  fellow- 
servants  also  and  their  brethren,  that  should 
be  killed  i better,  who  are  to  be  slain)  as  they  were, 
should  be  fulfilled  (or,  shall  have  fulfilled  their 
tourse). — They  are  to  "rest."  This  does  not  mean  that 
/hey  are  to  cease  their  cry  for  vengeance,  for  the 
saints  have  never  cried  for  this ;  but  they  are  to  rest, 
as  the  souls  of  the  faithful  after  they  are  delivered 
from  the  burden  of  the  flesh,  in  joy  and  felicity.  But 
this  rest  is  yet  a  waiting  for  a  little  while  till  fellow- 
servants  and  fellow-sufferers  have  achieved  their  work 
also.  To  every  disciple  a  work  is  given  in  service  and 
suffering,  and  till  these  have  borne  their  witness  and 
fulfilled  their  course  (conip.  2  Tim.  iv.  7,  8,  and  Acts 
xiii.  25)  the  departed  must  wait  for  their  perfect  con- 
summation and  bliss  both  in  body  and  souL 

(12-17)  The  sixth  seal.— The  seals  follow  the 
lines  laid  down  by  our  Lord  in  Matt.  xxiv.  There  He 
tells  His  disciples  that  wars  (verse  6),  famines  and  pes- 
tilences (verse  7),  and  persecutions  (verse  9)  are  to  be 
expected ;  these  are  necessary  features  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  But  these  features  are  described  by  our 
Master  as  preliminary  to  His  Coming  and  the  end  of  the 
world  (Matt.  xxiv.  3),  and  that  when  these  had  wrought 
their  work  then  the  Coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  would 
take  place  (verses  29 — 31).  With  this  guide,  it  is  im- 
iMjssiblc  for  us  to  deny  that  the  opening  of  this  sixth 
seal  has  reference  to  the  Coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and 
finds  its  final  and  ultimate  fulfilment  in  the  day  when  He 
will  come  to  gather  His  elect  from  the  four  winds.  But 
it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  our  Lord  wished  us  to  re- 
gard certain  great  culminating  epochs  as  in  a  secondary 
sense  His  advents.  The  eagles  which  swept  down 
upon  the  carcase  of  any  corrupt  nationality  were  proofs 
of  His  reign  and  true  shadows  of  His  coming.  The 
features  indicated  in  the  seals  have  a  sequence  which 
has  been  reproduced  in  the  history  of  nations  aud 
churches.  The  promise  of  good ;  the  breaking  forth 
of  the  spirit  of  violence ;  the  time  of  social  misery, 
want,  disease  :  the  oppression  of  the  good ;  revolution — 
these  have  repeated  themselves  in  Jewish,  Roman, 
<.-h.  and  other  histories;  and  the  prophecy  is  not 
exliausted  y». 

U2-H)  And  I  beheld  .  .  .—Better,  And  I  saw 
when  He  opened  the  sixth  seal,  and  <omit  "lo ! ")  a  great 
nhaking  took  place,  and  the  sun  became  black  as  sack- 
efoft  <-f  hair,  and  the  moon  all  became  as  blood,  and 
the  stars  of  the  heaven  fell  to  the  earth,  as  a  fig-tree  casts 
its  winter  figs  when  shaken  by  a  great  wind,  and  the 
heaven  departed  like  a  scroll  being  rolled  up,  and  every 
mountain  and  island  were  moved  out  of  their  places. 

^ij8r^e11  to  teep  in  mind  the  ParaUel  imagery  of  the 
Old  Testament .  The  sliaking  ("  earthquake  "  is  hardly 
an  adequate  rendering,  as  the  shaking  extends  to  heaven 
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as  well  as  earth)  was  spoken  of  by  Haggai :  "  Yet  once 
for  all"  (not  "once  more,"  as  in  the  English  version) 
"  shake  I  not  the  earth  only,  but  also  the  heavens.  And 
this  word  '  Once  for  all '  signifieth  the  removing  of  those 
things  that  are  shaken  "  (Hag.  ii.  b',  and  Heb.  xii.  26,  :!7  . 
Sun  black  as  sackcloth  :  Joel  has  a  similar  thought 
— "  the  sun  shall  be  turned  into  darkness  '"  (Joel  ii.  30, 
31) ;  and  Isaiah,  "  I  clothe  the  heavens  with  blackness, 
and  I  make  sackcloth  their  covering"  (Isa.  ].  3).  The 
moon  as  blood  is  repeated  from  Joel  ii.  30,  31.  The 
falling  of  the  stars  of  heaven  has  its  parallel  in  Isa. 
xxxiv.  3,  4,  "All  the  host  of  heaven  shall  be  dis- 
solved." As  a  fig-tree  is  an  echo  of  Isa.  xxxiv.  4.  It 
will  be  seen  by  these  passages  how  closely  the  writer  of 
the  Apocalypse  has  kept  to  Old  Testament  imagery ;  and 
that  events,  such  as  great  calamities,  changes,  and  revo- 
lutions in  the  world's  history,  are  described  by  emblems 
similar  to  those  used  here.  St.  Peter,  for  example, 
illustrates  the  great  spiritual  revolution  of  the  Day  of 
Pentecost  by  the  passage  from  Joel,  "  The  sun  turned 
into  darkness  and  the  moon  into  blood."  Henee  it 
seems  right  to  regard  the  language  here  as  figurative, 
and  to  bear  in  mind  that,  though  its  fullest  application 
belongs  to  the  final  advent,  there  may  be  many  antici- 
patory advents.  The  judgment  is  often  rehearsed  before 
the  day  of  judgment ;  the  ages  of  oppression  end  in 
a  day  of  catastrophe  and  confusion  in  which  the  right- 
eous laws  of  a  righteous  King  avenge  themselves  on 
the  law  breakers ;  the  old  lights  and  landmarks  are  for 
a  time  obliterated,  and  feeble,  but  pretentious,  religionists 
are  swept  off  as  autumn  figs  from  the  fig-tree,  and  the 
proud  and  mighty  are  dismayed ;  things  come  to  a  crisis, 
and  men  "  are  proven  by  the  hour*'  of  that  judgment  j 
the  unripe  or  untimely  fruit  drops  off,  as  those  who 
have  no  root  in  themselves  fall  away,  and  as  the  feebly- 
founded  house  fell  in  the  tempest  (Matt.  vii.  26,  27  . 
If  this  be  so  in  the  minor  and  preliminary  crisis  of  the 
world,  how  much  more  so  in  the  final  crisis,  which  will 
try  all  ?  "  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed 
lest  he  falL"  The  untimely  figs,  or  unripe  figs,  are  the 
grossos,  or  winter  figs,  which  grow  under  the  leaves, 
and  do  not  ripen  at  the  proper  season,  but  hang  upon 
the  trees  till  the  winter.  They  are  a  fit  emblem  of  those 
who  have  not  used  the  opportunity  and  season  to  ripen 
for  God.  Like  the  unwise  virgins,  they  have  not  re- 
plenished their  lamps  with  oil ;  or,  to  use  the  unique 
expression  of  St.  Luke,  they  bring  no  fruit  to  perfec- 
tion (Luke  viii.  14).  The  crisis  thus  puts  the  feeble, 
timid,  and  negligent  to  the  test,  and  also  proves  the 
vanity  of  those  who  make  any  world-power  their  con- 
fidence. As  the  day  of  the  Lord  of  which  Isaiah  spoke 
was  upon  every  one  that  was  proud  and  lifted  up,  upon 
the  cedars  and  oaks,  upon  the  towers  and  fenced  walls. 
upon  the  loftiness  and  haughtiness  of  men,  so  does  the 
Apocalyptic  seer  behold  the  dismay  which  falls  upon 
every  form  of  vaingloriousness,  pretence,  and  pride. 

(15-17)  And  the  kings  .  .  .—Translate,  And  the 
kings  of  the  earth,  and  the  magnates,  and  the  com- 
manders of  hosts,  and  tlie  wealthy,  and  the  strong,  and 
every  man,  bond  and  free,  hid  themselves  {going)  into 
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imtrimff  Vision*. 


great  men,  and  the  rich  men,  and  the 
chief  captains,  and  the  mighty  men, 
and  every  bondman,  and  every  free  man, 
hid  themselves  in  the  dens  and  in  the 
rocks  of  the  mountains  ;  '16)  and  said  to 
the  mountains  and  rocks,  Fall  on  us," 
and  hide  us  from  the  face  of  him  that 
sitteth  on   the  throne,   and  from  the 


Ah". 

■  Late*  :•■". 


wrath  of  the  Lamb:  (l7)  for  the  great 
day  of  his  wrath  in  come ;  and  who  aliail 
be  able  to  stand? 

CHAPTER  VII. — «»>   And  after  these 

things  I  saw  fan  an-  chap.vii.  1-17.  Tha 
gels  standing  on  the  ^'5"2■*J*-'0,", 
four    corners    of    1 1 


the  caves  and  into  the  rocks  of  the  mountains  ;  and  say 
to  the  mountains  and  to  the  rocks,  Fall  on  us,  and  hide 
«s  from  the  face  of  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne, 
and  from  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb  :  for  the  day,  the  great 
{day)  of  His  wrath  came  (or,  is  come) ;  and  who  is  able  to 
stand  l  In  the  list  of  the  great  ones  here  we  may  notice 
the  descending  order — kings,  magnates  or  statesmen, 
generals,  rich  men,  strong  men,  bond  and  free  men. 
The  terror  strikes  into  every  class :  monarchs  and  their 
advisers,  the  statesmen  and  diplomatists,  the  com- 
manders of  troops,  the  merchant  princes,  the  men  of 
ability,  as  well  as  the  obscurer  orders  of  society.  Neither 
royalty,  nor  rank,  nor  force  of  arms,  nor  opidence,  nor 
Talent,  nor  strength,  either  of  intellect  or  frame,  avail 
in  that  crisis ;  neither  does  insignificance  escape  in  that 
day  when  God  brings  to  light  the  hidden  things.  The 
tests  of  God  are  spiritual,  as  the  weapons  of  God's  war 
are  not  carnal.  Men  who  have  relied  upon  wealth,  rank, 
or  power,  have  prepared  themselves  against  one  form 
of  trial,  but  find  themselves  unarmed  in  the  day  of 
spiritual  testing.  Like  Macbeth,  they  are  unable  to 
fight  with  the  unexpected  shape  which  haunts  them. 
They  would  rather  meet  the  bodily  foe,  "  who  would  dare 
them  to  the  desert  with  a  sword." 

Thus  in  the  final  day  of  judgment  the  revealing  of 
the  spiritual  order  of  all  life  will  confound  men  whose 
minds  have  been  blinded  by  their  entire  absorption  in 
world-splendours  and  world-powers.  Nor  is  it  merely 
the  unveiling  of  the  forgotten  spiritual  order  which 
will  confound  them.  The  advent  is  of  a  Person.  It  is 
more  than  the  manifestation  of  the  kingdom  of  Him 
who  all  this  while  had  been  King  on  His  throne,  and 
whom  they  had  forgotten— it  is  the  revealing  of  God's 
Son  from  heaven.  It  is  not  without  significance  that  He 
is  described  as  the  Lamb.  In  that  day  of  His  wrath, 
it  is  not  as  a  Judge  who  has  laid  aside  the  tokens  of  His 
humiliation  and  suffering:  it  is  as  the  Lamb  He 
whom  they  now  shrink  from  is  He  who  came  meek  as  a 
lamb,  gentle,  pure,  and  suffering  on  their  behalf.  He 
whom  they  now  behold  with  dismay  is  He  whom  they 
treated  with  neglect,  and  whose  love  they  spurned. 

(17)  Who  shaU  be  (or,  is)  able  to  stand?—  Ihe 
thought  is  derived  from  Mai.  iii.  2,  which  spoke  of  a 
coming  of  the  Lord.  Every  advent  of  Christ  is  the 
advent  of  One  whose  fan  is  in  His  hand,  and  who  will 
thoroughly  purge  His  floor.  Whether  it  be  His  advent  in 
the  flesh,  He  tested  men ;  or  whether  one  of  His  advents 
in  Providence— such  as  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  the  over- 
throw of  Pagan  Rome,  the  convulsions  of the  Ketor- 
mation  and  Revolution  epochs  of  history— He  still  tests 
men  whether  they  are  able  to  abide  in  faith  and  love  tne 
day  of  His  coming ;  and  much  more,  then,  m  the  closing 
personal  advent,  when  these  visions  willreceive  their 
fullest  illustration,  will  He  try  men.  rtWhoui  able  to 
stand ?  "  It  is  the  question  of  questions.  Christ  s  answer 
is :  "  Apart  from  Me  ye  can  do  nothing."  "  Let  your  loins 
be  girt  about  and  your  lights  burning  and  ye  yourselves 
like  to  men  that  wait  for  their  Lords  coming.  Ana 
parallel  is  St.  Paul's  advice:   "Wherefore  take  u. 


1   lilllMlHUM 
the  day  "t 

Mould 


you,  (not  the  weapons  on  which  RMB  n-ly.  hut  |  th«  whole 

armour  of  God,  that  ye  roav  be  able  "to  withstai 

the  evil  day,  and,  having  done  all,  to  Maud  ."    Tbi» 

anxiety  thai  hi>  oonYNti  should  be  ready  f«>r  Um  d*y 

of  testing   is  continually   appearing    in    I 

Comp.  the  recurrence  of  •■  tin-  <] 

i.  6,  10,  and  the  Apostle's   wi-li  that   th 

might  bo  sincere  and  without   offence  ti 

Christ;  and  St.  John's  desire  thai 

not  "be  ashamed  before  Him  at    His  < 

"may  have  boldness  in  the  dav  of  jinl  !  John 

ii.  28,  and  it.  17).     "Who  fa  able  to  Thb 

question  is  answered  in  the  next  eba]  I  shall 

stand  who  are  sealed  with  the  sea]  of  the  living  God. 

The  sixth  seal  does  not  give  us  a  complete!  pi 
Wo  see  the  great  and  awo-inspiriug  B  which 

are  heralds  of  the  day  of  wrath.  The  whole  w. 
stirred  and  startled  at  the  trend  of  the  sppNM 
Christ,  and  then  the  vision  Belts  away:  we  see  no 
more,  but  we  have  seen  enough  to  be  sun-  tliat  the  close 
of  the  age  is  at  hand.  Yet  we  are  anxious  to  know 
something  of  those  who  have  been  faithful,  pure,  and 
chivalrous  witnesses  for  truth  and  rij;ht,  for  (  hrist  and 
God.  In  that  day.  that  awful  day.  the  wholl  jn.puU- 
tion  of  the  world  seems  to  1m>  smitten  with  di-uuiy ;  the 

shaken  with  that  terrible  tempest, 
shedding  all  their  fruit  ;  the  trembling  of  all  created 
tlnugs  seems  to  be  about  to  shake  down  every  building 
Are  all  to  go  P    Are  none  strong  enough  to  an 
We  heard  that  there  were  I  In-d  M  the 

mystic  book  which  the  Lion  of  ti  :  Judah  was 

opening;     but    this    sixth    - 
picture  of  universal  desolation:  what  i»  ti 
the  seventh  seal  to  tell  us  ?     The  an- 
tions  is  given  in  the  seventh  chapter,  which  introduce* 
scenes  which  may  either  In-  taken  M 
presented  in  the  course  of  the  si\th  seal  or  as  com- 
plementary  visions.     And  those  scenes  s; 
pictorial  form  that  the  Lord  bwetb  howtodclii 
godly  out  of  temptation:  that  in  the  inid-t  of  the  tune 
of  the  shaking  of  all  things,  when  all  might,  m 
strength,  aud  genius  of   men    is   laid  low,  and  cTerjr 
mere   earth-born    kingdom  is  overthrown 
kingdom  which  cannot   1h>  shaken.     The  germ  oMifo 
was  indestructible,  and   ready   to  hn-ak  forth  in  fruit 
again:  an  ark.  which  sheltered  all  that  was  good,  more* 
ever  secure  over  the  deaomthig  floods:— 

•'  I  looked :  aside  the  dmU^roOed. 
The  waster  seemed  the  boUder  too . 

rititfinir  from  the  ruined  OM 
I  saw  the  new. 
•"Twas  hut  the  ruin  of  the  bsd— 
The  wasting  of  the  wrpowand  IU ', 
Whate'er  of  good  the  old  tiwu  had 
>■  rinfj  still." 


(1) 


VII. 
And  after  these  things 


Bettor,  Jasi 


after  this  I  saw  four  anpeU danding  at  tefbrnjatiur, 
of  the  earth,  holding  fast  the  four  triads  of  the  earth. 
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of  Security. 


earth,  holding  the  four  winds  o!f  the  earth, 
that  the  wind  should  not  blow  on  the 
earth,  nor  on  the  sea,  nor  on  any  tree. 
<2>  And  I  saw  another  angel  ascending 
from  the  east,  having  the  seal  of  the 


living  God:  and  he  cried  with  a  loud 
voice  to  the  four  angels,  to  whom  it  was 
given  to  hurt  the  earth  and  the  sea, 
W  saying,  Hurt  not  the  earth,  neither  the 
sea,  nor  the  trees,  till  we  have  sealed  the 


that  there  might  not  bloic  a  wind  upon  the  earth,  nor 
upon  the  sea,  nor  upon  any  tree.  In  the  sixth  seal  the 
winds  had  blown,  and  had  shaken  violently  the  fig-tree, 
.-.iusing  its  untimely  figs  to  drop  off :  the  untimely  or 
winter  figs  represented  those  whose  religious  fife  was 
unequal  to  the  strain  of  trial,  and  who  failed  in  the 
crista  to  which  they  were  exposed.  But  is  all  the  fruit 
shaken  off  ?  No ;  Christ  had  said  that  "  if  a  man  abide 
not  in  Me,  he  is  cast  forth  as  a  branch ; "  but  that  those 
who  abode  in  Him,  purged  by  their  trials,  would  bring 
forth  more  fruit,  and  the  fruit  which  these  bore  was  not 
a  fruit  easily  shaken  off,  but  fruit  that  should  remain 
<  John  xv.  6,  5,  16).  They  would  not  be  as  winter  figs, 
easily  torn  from  the  boughs,  for  their  strength  was  in 
God:  before  the  stormy  winds  of  manifold  trials  had 
blown  they  had  been  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  living 
God.  This  is  the  scene  which  is  brought  before  us  in 
thi>  chapter.  In  it  the  care  of  God,  who  restrains  from 
violence  the  winds,  that  they  should  not  shake  too  soon 
the  immature  fruit,  the  tokens  by  which  the  sealed  are 
known  and  the  meaning  of  their  sealing  are  set  forth. 
The  chapter,  in  fact,  answers  the  solemn  question  of  the 
last  chapter :  "  Who  is  able  to  stand  ? "  The  winds  are 
clearly  emblems  of  days  of  trouble  or  judgment;  as 
the  winds  sweep  away  the  chaff  and  clear  the  atmo- 
sphere, so  do  judgments  try  the  ungodly,  who  are  like 
tIic  chaff  which  the  wind  driveth  away:  the  storm  of 
God's  judgments  sliakes  the  mountains  and  the  wilder- 
ness, and  strips  the  oaks  of  the  forest.  (Comp.  Ps.  xxix.) 
These  winds  of  judgment  are  ready  to  blow  from  all 
quarters  (four  corners  of  the  earth),  but  they  are 
restrained  till  the  servants  of  God  are  sealed.  For 
passages  where  winds  are  used  as  emblems  of  judgment, 
*ee  especially  Jer.  xlix.  36,  37,  "  Upon  Elam  I  will 
bring  the  four  winds  from  the  four  quarters  of  heaven. 
And  I  will  bring  evil  upon  them,  even  My  fierce  anger, 
saitli  the  Lord."  Comp.  also  Dan.  vii.  2,  "  I  saw  in  my 
rWaa  by  night,  and,  behold,  the  four  winds  of  the 
heaven  strove  upon  the  great  sea."  But  those  tem- 
pests would  not  arise  or  shake  a  single  leaf  till  the 
securing  of  God's  servants  was  accomplished. 

(*>  And  I  saw  another  angel  .  .  .—Translate, 
And  I  taw  another  angel  going  up  from  the  rising  of 
the  tun,  having  a  seal  of  the  living  God,  and  he  was 
crying  with  a  great  voice  to  the  four  angels  to  whom  it 
was  given  to  injure  the  earth  and  the  sea,  saying,  Injure 
ye  not  tlie  earth,  nor  the  sea,  nor  the  trees,  until  we  have 
*caUd  the  servants  of  our  God  upon  their  foreheads.  The 
anjrels  appear  as  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  God. 
I  hi*  angel  risen  into  view  from  the  door  of  the  dawn. 
In  tli-  iimM  ,,f  the  dark  >vinptoms  of  coming  storm 
■ad  JMnuij  there  springs  up  a  light  for  the  right- 
eo«s  and  joyful  gladness  for  meo  as  are  true-hearted: 
th.v  Bead  not  be  afraid  of  evil  tidings  whose  hearts  stand 
fa-t  ..'heving  in  the  Lord.  This  angel  carries  a  seal  of 
UM  Mm  God.  The  seal  is  the  emblem  of  security, 
seal  was  placed  on  our  Lord's  sepulchre  to  keep  the 
'"'■>•  »f«  tr.. m  invasion j  tat  tiara  teal  ma,  in  the 
same  way,  placed  on  the  stone  which  was  laid  at  the 
*of   Bw  den  in  which   Daniel  was  imprisoned: 

tlie  knur  sealed  it  with  his  own  signet"  (Dan.  vi  17) 
-l&e  intrushng  of  the  seal  into  the  hands  of  others  was 
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the  token  that  royal  authority  had  been  for  the  time 
delegated  to  man.  So  Jezebel  "  wrote  letters  in  Ahab's 
name,  and  sealed  them  with  his  seal"  (1  Kings  xxi.  8). 
Esther  obtained  the  use  of  the  king's  seal  to  pro- 
tect her  countrymen  from  the  mischief  devised  by 
Haman :  "  for  the  writing  which  is  written  in  the  king's 
name,  and  sealed  with  the  king's  ring,  may  no  man 
reverse"  (Esth.  viii.  8).  There  is  also  a  seal  of  the 
living  God.  St.  Paul  tells  us  that  this  seal  bears  two 
legends.  "  The  foundation  of  God  standeth  sure,  having 
this  seal,  '  The  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  his," 
and,  '  Let  every  one  that  naineth  the  name  of  Christ 
depart  from  iniquity' "  (2  Tim. ii.  19).  On  the  one  side, 
it  is  dependence  on  and  communion  with  God ;  on  the 
other  side,  it  is  holiness  of  life.  The  sealed  are  found 
in  Christ,  not  having  their  own  righteousness,  but  tho 
righteousness  which  is  of  God  by  faith  (Phil.  iii.  9).  For 
this  is  the  righteousness  which  will  endure  to  the  end. 
and  which  is  found  in  them  wrho  are  "  sealed  with  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  promise,  wrhich  is  the  earnest  of  our 
inheritance  "  (Eph.  i  13,  14).  God's  image  and  super- 
scription is  impressed  on  such ;  just  as  afterwards  we 
are  told  of  all  the  servants  of  God,  "  His  name  shall  be 
in  their  foreheads  "  (chap.  xxii.  4).  This  token  is  a  true 
safe-guard  and  talisman  ;  as  the  sprinkled  blood  on  the 
lintel  protected  the  house  from  the  destroying  angel  at 
the  first  Passover.  It  is  a  token  also  of  those  who  have 
not  conformed  to  the  evil  world;  they  are  like  those 
whom  Ezekiel  saw  in  Jerusalem,  when  the  Lord  sent 
the  man  with  the  inkhorn  "  to  set  a  mark  upon  the  f  ore- 
heads  of  the  men  that  sigh  and  that  cry  for  all  the 
abominations  that  be  done "  (Ezek.  ix.  4).  There  lias 
been  much  misapprehension  respecting  this  act  of  seal- 
ing. It  has  been  said  that  it  implies  security,  and 
assures  God's  servants  of  protection  in  the  coining 
judgments  :  this  is,  in  a  sense,  true;  but  the  sealing,  as 
will  have  been  seen  by  the  passages  quoted  above,  is 
that  sealing  of  the  Spirit,  that  root  of  heavenly  life  in 
the  sold,  which  is  the  pledge  of  the  soul's  union  with 
God ;  and  the  terms  of  the  charter  of  their  protection 
are,  Who  is  he  that  will  harm  you,  if  ye  be  followers  of 
that  which  is  good  ?  In  the  Bible  idea,  sin,  or  moral 
defilement,  is  the  only  real  evil :  all  other  things  work 
together  for  good.  The  breastplate  which  turns  aside 
the  fiery  darts  is  the  breastplate  of  righteousness  :  those 
who,  escaping  the  corruptions  which  are  in  the  world 
through  lust,  become  partakers  of  the  divine  nature  are 
in  consequence  victorious  over  all  the  evil.  They  are 
not  exempt  from  the  vicissitudes  and  tribulation  of 
life:  the  winds  are  let  loose  to  blow,  but  they  are 
sealed,  and  they  cannot  be  shaken ;  for  what  and  who 
can  separate  them  from  the  love  of  Christ  ?  They  are 
sealed  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  they  have  an  earnest  of  that 
Spirit  in  their  hearts  (Eph.  iv.  30,  and  2  Cor.  i.  22), 
and  the  pledge  of  His  power  in  their  lives.  St.  John 
gives  the  same  two-fold  test  as  St.  Paul  (2  Tim.  ii.  9): 
(1)  "Hereby  know  we  that  we  dwell  in  him,  and  he  in 
us,  because  he  hath  given  ns  of  his  Spirit"  (1  John  iv. 
13) ;  and  (2)  "  Hereby  we  do  know  that  we  know  him. 
if  we  keep  his  commandments"  (1  John  ii.  3).  The 
sealing  is  on  the  forehead :  it  is  God's  mark,  but  it  is 
where  all  may  see  it.     "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
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servants  of  our  God  in  their  foreheads. 
W  And  I  heard  the  number  of  them 
which  were  sealed :  and  tliere  were  sealed 
an  hundred  and  forty  and  four  thousand 
of  all  the  tribes  of  the  children  of 
Israel.  (5)  Of  the  tribe  of  Juda  were 
sealed  twelve  thousand.  Of  the  tribe 
of  Reuben  were  sealed  twelve  thousand. 
Of  the  tribe  of  Gad  were  sealed  twelve 
thousand.  <6)  Of  the  tribe  of  Aser  were 
sealed  twelve  thousand.     Of  the  tribe  of 


Nepthalim  ire  re  sea  Ire  thousand. 

Of  tin*  trili.'  . .('  Mini  MCI  were  scaled 
twelve  ftonwA  7|  Of  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  were  seal«<l  tw.K.  thousand. 
Of  the  tril..-  ere  sealed  t weirs 

thousand.       Of  the  tril*.-   of    [sss 
toon  leeied  twelre thooMnd.    ■    ofthe 
tribe    of   Zabulon    ,r,-re    sealed    t  ■ 
thousand.    Of  the  tribe  of  Joseph  wen 
sealed  twelve  thousand,    o 
Benjamin  m ,-,   scaled  twelre  thousand. 


thenv'  The  cry  of  the  angel  is,  Injure  not  the  sea  nor 
the  trees.  Doubtless  the  sea  and  trees  are  mentioned 
as  these  are  the  objects  which  would  be  most  disturbed 
and  injured  by  a  storm  of  wind.  Trees  are  tised  as 
emblems  of  real  and  of  pretended  religionism.  The 
true  -  hearted  in  faith  are  described  as  trees  planted 
by  the  waterside,  whose  fruit  does  not  wither;  and  it  is 
singular  that  St.  Jude.  who  pictures  the  Antinomian 
teachers  of  his  day  under  the  image  of  autumn  trees 
(not  trees  whose  fruit  withereth,  as  in  English  version ) 
without  fruit,  immediately  adds  an  expression  whieh 
almost  suggests  the  sudden  uprising  of  a  testing  storm  : 
the  fruitless  trees  are  "plucked  up  by  the  roots" 
(Jude,  verse  12). 

(*)  And  I  heard  the  number  of  them  .  .  .— 
Translate.  And  I  heard  the  number  of  the  sealed : 
there  were  a  hundred  and  forty  and  four  thousand 
sealed  out  of  every  tribe  of  the  sons  of  Israel.  There 
are  two  or  three  questions  which  these  verses  suggest. 
What  are  we  to  understand  by  the  number  twelve 
thousand  from  each  tribe?  Who  are  these  who  are 
drawn  from  the  tribes  of  Israel?  Why  is  there  a 
change  of  the  order  and  name  of  the  tribes  r  It  may 
help  us  to  clearer  thoughts  to  take  the  second  of  these 
questions  first,  (1)  Who  are  these  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  thousand  ?  An  answer  to  this  has  been 
partly  anticipated  in  our  previous  comments ;  but  per- 
haps a  fuller  consideration  is  needed.  Some  have 
thought  that  the  sealed  ones  must  be  Jewish  Christians  \ 
i.e.,  they  are  disposed  to  take  the  twelve  tribes  literally. 
The  scope  of  the  previous  verses  seems  decisive  against 
this  view.  The  time  of  judgment  and  trial  is  drawing 
near ;  we  have  seen  the  tokens  of  the  coming  storm  in 
the  opening  of  the  sixth  seal ;  our  wish  is  to  know  the 
lot  of  the  saints  of  God;  this  chapter  answers  this  wish : 
they  are  safe,  having  the  seal  of  God.  Now  to  limit 
the  answer  to  the  Israelitish  Christians  is  to  break  m 
abruptly  upon  the  general  flow  of  thought  with  a  bold 
literalism.  The  sealed  ones  are  explained  to  be  the  ser- 
vants of  God  ;  the  description  which  follows  proclaims 
them  to  be  the  "  Israel  of  God"  It  would  be  a  strange 
leap  away  from  the  subject  to  introduce  a  sudden  limi- 
tation of  thought,  Nor  is  there  any  necessity  for  dm ,ig 
so.  Israelitish  and  Jewish  names  are  freely  adopted  by 
the  sacred  writers,  and  used  in  a  spiritual  sense  without 
any  explanation  of  such  usage  :  and  the  Apostle  most 
emphatically  laid  down  the  principle  that  "he  is  not  a 
Jew  which  is  one  outwardly,  neither  is  that  circumcision 
which  is  outward  in  the  flesh,  but  he  is  a  Jew  winch  is 
one  inwardly,  and  circumcision  is  that  of  the  heart  in 
the  spirit  ananotin  the  letter"  (Rom.n.28  29);  and  the 
principle  he  applies  by  affirming  that  in  Christ  then 
is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek  "  (Gal.  in.  28).  The  Christian 
Church  absorbs  the  Jewish,  inherits  her  privileges,  and 
adopts,  with  wider  and  nobler  meaning,  her  phraseology 


She  has  her  Jerusalem,  but  it  i-  a  heavenly  Jrnnwlrm 
(Heb.  xii.  22) :  a  Jerusalem  from  »Im.\. 
new  Jerusalem  (Rev.  xxi.  2;  nee  chap  iii.  12  *ndt>>th«l 
Jerusalem  of  God  the  true  Israel  of  God,  the  {boam 
generation  and  roval  priesthood  of  every  age.  turn  the 
eye  of  faith.  It  is  needless  to  Hay  tl 
not  rob,  as  it  has  besfl  said.  Iks  Jew  of  God's  promises: 
it  only  intensifies  those  promises  by  showing  toe  growth 
of  that  Church  in  whieh  tlic  Jew  may  yet  find  Is* 
truest  consummation  of  his  holiest  and  highest  hope*. 
and  into  which  God  is  vet  able  to  i:raff  them  in  again 
(Rom.  xi.  23,  25,  26),  and  in  which  h"  may  yet  play 
apart  loftier  than  men  dream  of.  2,.  How  are  w.-  to 
understand  the  numbers  ?  As  we  cannot  adopt  the 
literal  interpretation  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  stall  lass 
can  we  admit  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  number* 
here  mentioned  ;  but  they  are  not  on  this  ground  to 
be  looked  upon  as  meaningless  numtiers:  there  is  an 
appropriate  symbolism  in  the  numbers  of  the  Apo- 
calypse. Twelve  is  used  ss  the  number  of  thane  who 
in  every  age  have  been  called  out  to  witness  for  sosss 
truth  whieh  the  world  Deeded.  Hiss  the  hrclre  tnhr» 
of  Israel  were  the  appointed  witnesses  of  a  pure  theology 
and  a  pure  morality  in  the  days  of  idolatry  and  license; 
and  later,  the  twelve  Apostles  became  the  inheritors  of 
a  similar,  though  higher,  spiritual  work  in  the  world. 
The  number  twelve,  then,  -tands  for  a  world  -witness  of 
diviiu  truth;  and  the  fruits  of  this  world-witness  le  a 
wide  and  sustained  success:  the  twelve  multiplied  by 
the  twelve  ■  thousand-fold — «*  the  natire  ami  not  de- 
generate progeny  of  the  Apostles  apostolieally  multi- 
plied "  (Mede.  .[noted  U  Dr.  Currev  The  ll 
organisation  is  twelve,  tin  SoDsjM  of  the  Apostles;  the 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  represent  the 
growth  into  full  Bsssban  of  the  ehoireone*  of  God. 
(3)  Docs  the  esasge  in  the  order  and  names  of  the 

tribes  symboHoe  anything-      The  all 

without   significance.      They   are    briefly   these :    TV» 

tribe  of   Dan   is  omitied.  and   the   name  of    Ephratm 

does    not    api>car.    but    the    uumUr    i*    made    up    to 

twelve   by  two  representatives  ><(  .1   seph :    Massssafc 

who  stands   sixth   in   order,  and   Joseph  (MpersedfasX 

the  name,  but  representing  f   fcphrain 

is  placed   eleventh   on    the 

is  maintain-d  to  show  that  in  all  changes  Qod s  p*T- 

poses  stand.  Ifcs  oeshsjhai  of  one  tnU«and  t^  changed 

name  of  another  an-'  designed  that  «nj*» 

Church,  as  in   Israel,  the  most 

may  »*•  lost.     Dan.  once  a  tribe.and  not  an  insignnVant 

tribe,  which  liad  resred  its  heme*,  gradually  lapsed  into 

idolatry  and   immorality,   dwindled    in    nomner*    ami 

importance,  and  at  length  disappeared,  an d  an  a  tnb« 

became   eMinet.      It.    Onuask«    n,   thin  list  IS  a  silent 

bid  emphatic  comment  on  the  "acred  warning* 

him  that  thinketh  he  stsndeil  take  heed  lest  h 
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Victorious  Rest 


<•)  After  this  I  beheld,  and,  lo,  a  great 
0,        ••  a   i,   multitude,  which  no  man 

Cnapvn. y — 17.  7  ,  <»      n 

the  vision  of  could  number,  ot  all  na- 
victorious  rest,  tions,  and  kindreds,  and 
people,  and  tongues,  stood  before  the 


throne,  and  before  the  Lamb,  clothed 
with  white  robes,  and  palms  in  their 
hands ;  (10)  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 
saying,  Salvation  to  our  God  which 
sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the 


"  Begin  not  to  say  we  have  Abraham  to  our  father :  God 
is  able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abra- 
ham." Similarly,  Ephraim,  as  has  been  suggested  by  a 
thoujrhtful  writer,  who  exalted  himself  in  Israel,  is  now 
lost  in  the  greater  name  of  Joseph.  (Comp.  Hos.  xiii.  1; 
x.  11 ;  Luke  xviii.  14.)  The  order  of  the  names  is  altered. 
Reuben  no  longer  stands  first :  Judah  has  taken  the 
firstborn's  place ;  and  Levi,  though  named,  does  not 
occupy  the  third,  the  place  of  his  birthright,  but  the 
eighth  place.  Here,  again,  the  changes  have  their  teach- 
ings. The  unstable  Reuben,  with  all  his  splendid  ad- 
vantages— the  firstborn,  the  excellency  of  dignity  and 
the  excellency  of  power — failed  to  hold  his  own  among 
his  brethren ;  the  fatal  instability  of  his  character  ac- 
companied his  history,  and  weakened  his  otherwise 
pre-eminent  powers ;  yet  weak  and  erring,  the  type  of 
the  brilliant  and  vacillating,  he  is  not  an  outcast  alto- 
gether, but  finds  place,  and  high  place,  among  the 
servants  of  God.  J  udah,  lion-like,  resolute,  and  strong, 
wins  the  foremost  place;  from  him  springs  the  true 
Ruler,  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  to  unfold  the 
counsels  of  God,  and  to  rule  the  world  with  a  righteous 
sceptre.  Levi's  subordinate  position  is  thought  to  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  Mosaic  ritual  and  Levitical 
priesthood  are  at  an  end.  This  may  be  so ;  the  changes 
are  the  result  of  the  actual  history  of  the  tribes, 
and  illustrate  how  in  the  Christian  Church,  as  in  the 
Jewish,  privileges  may  be  lost,  opportunities  seized  or 
cast  away,  offices  and  functions  used  for  a  time,  and 
then  laid  aside  when  their  work  is  accomplished ;  but 
in  all  and  through  all  changes,  God's  unchanging  pur- 
pose runs  onward  to  its  certain  close.  The  grouping  of 
the  trilii's  i-,.  as  has  been  pointed  out,  in  the  order  of 
closest  kinship :  "  We  find  not  one  violent  separation 
of  those  who  are  naturally  united,  where  both  are  truly 
members  of  the  Israel  of  God"  (Rev.  C.  H.  Waller, 
Names  on  Gates  of  Pearl). 

9)  After  this  *I  beheld  .  .  .—Better,  After  these 
ihings  I  saw,  and  behold!  a  great  multitude  which 
no  one  was  able  to  number,  out  of  every  nation, 
and  (all)  tribes,  and  peoples,  and  tongues,  standing 
before  the  throne,  and  before  the  Lamb,  clothed  in 
white  robes,  and  palm  branches  in  their  hands.  "  A 
great  multitude  "  We  have  just  had  the  picture  of  the 
sealing  of  a  multitude  which  could  be  numbered  :  now 
we  have  the  picture  of  a  countless  throng.  Who  are 
these?  Are  they  the  same  as  the  one  hundred  and 
forty.four  thousand,  or  are  they  others  ?  Our  answer 
must  be  that  tins  rfeka  gives  the  climax  of  the  pre- 
vious one.  The  sealing  represented  the  Passover  of 
the  Church:  this  vision  represents  its  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles. The  sealing  assured  us  that  in  the  midst  of 
the  severe  times  of  testing  there  would  be  those  who, 
wearing  God's  armour,  would  come  forth  unscathed: 
this  vision  shows  us  the  fruition  of  their  labour  and  their 
r^ij  *fter  conflict-  T"6  »eaH»g  assured  us  that  God's 
UddM  ones  would  be  safe  in  trouble:  this  tells  us  that 
they  have  come  safe  out  of  it— they  are  those  who  have 
come  out  of  the  great  tribulation  (verse  14).  But  how 
can  the  numbered  of  the  one  vision  be  the  same  as  the 
uun.lxTl.vs.s  of  ,}„.  uta&f  They  are  numbered  in  the 
nr»t  vision,  as  it  is  one  of  the  assurances  of  their  safety 
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In  that  vision  the  idea  of  their  security  in  trial  and 
danger  is  the  main  one.  The  servants  of  God  are  safe, 
for  they  are  sealed  and  numbered ;  they  are  among 
those  sheep  of  Christ  whom  He  calls  by  name,  whose 
very  hairs  are  numbered ;  they  are  those  whose  reliance 
is  not  on  self,  but  on  their  shepherd ;  and  the  sealing  is 
the  echo  of  Christ's  words,  "  they  shall  never  perish  ; " 
they  are  the  servants  of  God,  known  by  Him  and 
recognised  by  Him.  But  in  the  next  vision,  the  ex- 
panding prospects  of  the  Church  and  her  final  repose 
are  shown  to  us.  The  idea  of  victory  and  peace,  not  so 
much  safety  in  danger  as  freedom  from  it,  is  set  forth  ; 
and  then  countless  multitudes  are  seen ;  the  numbered 
are  found  to  be  numberless ;  countless  as  the  sand 
by  the  sea  and  as  the  stars  in  heaven,  they  are  yet  in 
the  reckoning  and  knowledge  of  Him  who  "  telleth  the 
number  of  the  stars  and  calleth  them  all  by  their 
names."  The  numbering  must  not  be  understood  to 
imply  limitation.  We  have  seen  that  it  is  a  number 
which  symbolises  expansive  energy  and  extensive  suc- 
cess ;  it  implies  the  real  security  and  wide-spread 
growth  of  the  Church  of  God ;  it  has  no  limits ;  it 
gathers  from  every  nation,  and  people ;  it  welcomes  all ; 
where  there  is  neither  Jew,  nor  Greek,  barbarian, 
Scythian,  bond,  nor  free ;  its  gates  are  open  all  night 
and  all  day  to  every  quarter  of  the  world — 

"  From  earth's  wide  bounds,  from  ocean's  farthest  coast, 
Through  gates  of  pearl  stream  in  the  countless  host, 
Singing  to  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.    Alleluia." 

The  multitude  are  clothed  with  white  robes,  and  carry 
palm  branches  in  their  hands.  It  has  been  thought 
that  these  are  the  emblems  of  victory;  they  doubtless 
are  tokens  of  a  triumph :  it  is  the  sacred  rejoicing  of 
the  Israel  of  God.  The  imagery  is  drawn  from  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles :  just  as  the  sealing  reminded  us 
of  the  protecting  sign  on  the  lintels  of  the  houses  of 
Israel  in  Egypt,  so  do  these  palm  branches  and  songs 
of  joy  recall  the  ceremonies  of  the  later  feast.  No 
imagery  would  be  more  natural  to  the  sacred  seer,  and 
none  more  appropriate  to  his  subject.  The  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  commemorated  God's  care  over  them  in  the 
wilderness,  and  their  gratitude  for  the  harvest.  The 
people  forsook  the  houses,  and  dwelt  in  booths;  the 
streets  were  full  of  glad  multitudes  who  carried  branches 
of  palm,  and  olive,  and  myrtle ;  everywhere  the  sounds 
of  rejoicing  and  ringing  were  heard ;  "  there  was  very 
great  gladness"  (Ex.  xxiii.  16;  Lev.  xxiii.  43;  Neh. 
viii.  14—17).  The  vision  here  shows  us  a  far  greater 
feast.  "  The  troubles  of  the  wilderness  are  ended. 
the  harvest-home  of  the  Church  is  come,"  and  God 
tabernacles  (verse  15)  among  His  servants. 

(io>  And  cried  with  a  loud  voice  .  .  .—Better. 
And  they  cry  with  a  loud  voice,  saying,  The  salvation  to 
our  God  who  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb. 
Their  cry,  uttered  with  a  loud  voice,  is  the  acknowledg- 
ment that  their  salvation — the  salvation  which  they 
now  taste — is  due  not  to  themselves,  but  to  their  God 
and  to  the  Lamb.  The  salvation  here  must,  I  think,  be 
taken  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense,  including  every 
deliverance — from  the  curse  of  law,  from  the  power  of 
sin,  and  from  the  perils  of  life.     The  explanation  in 
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out  of  great  TribuJatmm, 


Lamb.  <u>  And  all  the  angels  stood  round 
about  the  throne,  and  about  the  elders 
and  the  four  beasts,  and  fell  before  the 
throne  on  their  faces,  and  worshipped 
God,  <12'  saying,  Amen:  Blessing,  and 
glory,  and  wisdom,  and  thanksgiving, 
and  honour,  and  power,  and  might,  be 
unto  our  God  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen. 
<13>  And  one  of  the  elders  answered, 
saying  unto  me,  What  are  these  which 


are  arrayed  in  white  robes?  and  whence 
cam.-   tl»,  .  \„.l    I    -  him, 

Sir,  thou  knowest.  And  he  mid  to  me, 
These  are  they  which  came  oat  of  great 
tribulation,  and  hare  washed  their  robes, 
and  mad.-  tli. -in  uhit.-  in  the  blood  of 
the  Lamb.  t">  Therefore  are  they 
before  the  throne  of  God,  and  serve 
him  day  and  night  in  hi-  and 

he  that  sit  tot  h  on  the  throne  si 


verse  14  confirms  this.  (Comp.  Gal.  iii.  13 ;  Phil.  iii.  9.) 
This  is  "  the  voice  of  rejoicing  and  salvation  which  is  in 
the  tahernacles  of  the  righteous,"  when  the  Lord,  who 
is  their  strength  and  song,  "has  become  their  salvation  " 
(Ps.  cxviii.  14).  Note  the  recurrence  of  "  the  Lamb." 
They  are  before  the  throne  and  before  the  Lamb; 
their  salvation  is  ascribed  to  God  and  to  the  Lamb. 

(ii)  And  all  the  angels  .  .  .—Translate,  And  all 
the  angels  were  standing  round  the  throne,  and  the 
elders,  and  tlie  four  living  beings  .  .  .  saying,  Amen. 
The  great  concourse  of  angels — those  among  whom 
there  has  been  joy  in  heaven  when  a  sinner  has 
repented — now  add  their  "  Amen  "  to  the  cry  of  the  re- 
deemed, and  then  raise  the  seven-fold  ascription  of 
praise — 

"Amen! 

The  blessing,  and  the  glory,  and  the  wisdom. 

And  the  thanksgiving. 

And  the  honour,  and  the  power,  and  the  strength, 

(Is)  unto  our  God 

Unto  the  ages  of  the  ages. 

Amen ! " 

The  seven-fold  form  of  the  doxology,  which  implies 
a  divine  completeness,  is  appropriate  to  this  vision, 
which  shows  us  the  close  of  the  Church's  agony,  and 
is  in  itself  a  slight  indication  that  the  view  which 
would  limit  the  seals  to  some  short  period  of  Church 
historv  is  incorrect,  as  it  is  assuredly  inadequate. 

(13)  And  one  of  the  elders  answered,  saying 
unto  me. — The  seer  had  asked  no  question,  bat  the 
elder  answers  the  wondering  thoughts  and  questionings 
which  fill  his  mind.  Perliaps  this  scene  was  in  Dante's 
mind  when  he  described  himself  in  Paradise  : 

"  Silent  was  I,  yet  desire 
Was  painted  in  my  looks ;  and  thus  I  spake 
My  wish  more  earnestly  than  language  could. 

—Paradiso,  iv.  10—12. 

The  elder  asks  the  question  which  he  knows  St,  John 
would  fain  ask.  These  who  are  clothed  in  white  robes, 
who  are  they,  and  whence  came  they  ?  The  question 
brings  the  white  robes  into  prominence.  Is  it,  as  has 
lx?en  suggested,  that  the  wonder  of  the  seer  is  excited 
more  by  the  emblem  of  holiness  and  innocence  than 
anything  else  ?  He  recognises  the  multitudes  as  men 
and  women  out  of  everv  nation  and  tribe  of  si*1"1] 
humanity,  and  he  sees  "them  clothed  in  the  garb  of 
holiness."  Who  are  these  countless  throngs  of  holy 
ones?  _      , 

W  And  I  said  unto  him  .  .  —The  form  in 
which  the  answer  of  the  seer  is  given  shows  how  com- 
pletely the  elder  had  anticipated  his  thoughts ;  for  he 
describes  his  reply  as  instantaneous.  And  I  have  said. 
My  Lord— the  language  is  that  of  reverent  regard  but 
not  of  worship  (see  chaps,  xix.  10  and  xxii.  8,  9)— thou 
knowest— i.e.,  it  is  for  thee  to  tell  me  :  thy  knowledge 
and  thv  view-point  is  higher  than  mine;  thou  knowe 
it  is  thine  to  speak,  and  mine  to  hearken. 


And  he  said  to  me  .  .  .-Read.  And  he  eeM  ie  ess, 
These  are  they  who  come  (the  present  tense  ie  BMd: 
these  are  those  coming)  out  at  the  great  tribulation. 
They  are  those  who  MSB*,  not  all  at  one*,  but  gradually. 
The  saints  of  God  are  continually  panning  ii  ■ 
seen  world,  and  taking  their  alsof  among  the  sp. 
just  men  made  jierfect.  Tliey  come  oat  of  the  greet 
tribulation.  Are  we  to  limit  the  fipreoaioo  i 
special  and  peeslisr  affliction*  of  the  last  gn-at  trial  » 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  emphasis  which  the  definite 
article  (unfortunately,  ignored  in  our  English  version) 
gives  i  it  is  //<»'  great  tribulatimi  ■  hut  while  there 
may  yet  be  in  store  1st  the  Church  of  Christ  trial* 
so  great  that  they  may  be  calh-d.  in  comparison  with 
those  which  went  before,  the  greet  tribulation,  it 
yet  seems  out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Apocalypse  and  the  complexion  of  this  vision  to 
limit  the  phrase  to  some  special  season  of  trial 
Is  not  the  great  tribulation  the  tribulation  which 
those  must  encounter  who  are  on  the  side  of  Christ 
and  righteousness,  and  refuse  to  receive  the  mark  of 
worldhness  and  sin  on  their  hear) 

In  all  ages  it  is  true  that  we  must  through  much  tribu- 
lation safer  tin  Kingdom  of  God;  and  the  vision  here 
is  sun  ly  not  of  those  who  will  come  safe  out  of  eons 
particular  trials,  but  of  the  great  multitude  from  every 
age  and  every  race  wh<»  waged  war  against  sin.  sad 
who.  in  the  midst  of  that  protracted  conflict,  endured 
the  great  tribulation  which 

return.  Ami  they  tosshsa1  (sot  "have  washed," for  the 
washing  was  done  during  their  earthly  I  if"**  their  rohee, 
and  made  them  white  in  the  /<//««/  <•/  the  Lamb.  The 
imagery  is  to  l>e  found  in  the  Gospel  and  in  the  Epistle 
(John  xiii.  8—11 ;  and  1  John  L  7) s  its  ase  here  sad  in 
chap.  i.  •">  if  the  reading  tro-aed  IB  to  S»  p 
loosed)  points  to  a  common  authorship :  the  emblem  of 
the  blood  which  tccuhet  white,  or  el.-anses.  Is  not  used 
with  such  distinctness  elsewhere  in  the  New  IWaaent. 
It  is.  in  St.  John's  lips,  bnt  a  I 
twice-n'i>eated  words  which  he  quote*  from  John  the 
Baptist  at  the  opening  of  the  Gospel. when  h>  ; 
Christ  to  be  "the  Lamb  of  God.  which  taketh  awey  the 
sin  of  the  world."  In  that  Unil.  of  God  tho-e  who 
-am.-  cut  <>f  great  tribulation  found  the  fargvrenem  and 
the  spiritual  power  which  gave  them  confidence  and 
hope  in  the  midst  of  life's  war  and  life's  weanae**  for 
the  man  who  knows  that  he  in  forgiven  and  that  fie 
is  being  helped  to  holiness  Is  the  man  who  tWnks  no 
for?  trial  strange,  but  rejoices  in  the  knowledge  last 
his  salvation  i- <>f  (iod.  

d5)  Therefore  axe  they  before  the  throns  .  .  . 
—Better.  On  thi*  account  art  they  Uf are  the  throne  of 
God—i.e..  because  they  so  washed  their  robes,  and  mode 
them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  <<*"M»^- **"; 
1  i.  where  a  well-supported  n>ading  ««.  ■  Bleaeedare they 
that  wash  their  robes,  that  they  may  hare  right  to  the 
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The  Blessings 


REVELATION,   VII. 


of  the  Jiightcous. 


among  them."  <16>  They  shall  hunger 
no  more,*  neither  thirst  any  more ; 
neither  shall  the  sun  light  on  them, 
nor  any  heat.     (V)  For  the  Lamb  which 


i«  isa.  4. 5,  e;  eh.1  js  jn  the  midst  of  the  throne  shall  feed 
6i9a.49.  io.  them,  and  shall  lead  them  unto  living 

fountains  of  waters  :  and  God  shall  wipe 
c  cb.2i.4.        away  all  tears  from  their  eyes.c 


tree  of  life,"  <fcc.)  They  are  before  the  throne :  they  are 
like  Him,  for  they  see  Him  as  He  is  (1  John  iii.  2),  and 
serve  Him  day  and  night  in  His  temple,  and  He  that 
sitteth  upon  the  throne  shall  tabernacle  over  them.  The 
life  is  not  simply  one  of  joy  or  safety,  it  is  one  also  of 
service.  (Comp.  chap.  xxii.  3.)  Those  who  were  made 
priests  to  God  here  carry  on  their  service  in  His  temple ; 
yet  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  can  oidy  be  figura- 
tive language,  for  in  the  heavenly  city  there  is  no  temple 
(chap.  xxi.  22).  It  serves  to  teach  us  that  the  servant 
will  find  his  fittiug  work  of  service  there  as  well  as  here. 
He  that  sitteth  upon  tlie  throne  shall  tabernacle  over 
them.  It  is  worth  noticing  how  persistently  St.  John 
keeps  up  the  phrase, ' '  He  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne ;; 
(chaps,  iv.  2  ;  v.  1,  7, 13  ;  vii.  10).  Tabernacle,  or  dwell 
as  in  a  tent :  Tho  rendering  "  shall  dwell "  among  them 
does  not  do  justice  to  this  word,  and  at  the  same  time 
obscures  the  allusion  which  the  seer  has  in  his  mind.  The 
allusion  is  to  the  Shechinah,  the  symbol  of  the  Divine 
Presence,  which  rested  over  the  mercy  seat.  "  The  idea 
that  the  Shechinah,  the  <tkt\vIi  (sJcene),  the  glory  which 
betokened  the  Divine  Presence  in  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
and  which  was  wanting  to  the  sacred  temple,  would  be 
restored  once  more  in  Messiah's  days  was  a  cherished 
hope  of  the  Jewish  doctors  during  and  after  the  Apos- 
tolic ages."  The  expected  and  wished- for  glory  would 
be  seen  among  God's  saints.  God's  tabernacle  shall  be 
with  them  (chap.  xxi.  3),  and  with  them  so  as  to  stretch 
over  them :  He  will  tabernacle  over  (or,  upon)  them. 
With  this  we  may  compare  St.  Paul's  expression  in 
2  Cor.  xii.  9  ("that  the  power  of  Christ  may  tabernacle" 
— "  rest  "  in  the  English  version — "  upon  me  "),  where 
Professor  Lightfoot  (whose  words  have  just  been  quoted) 
thinks  that  there  is  a  similar  reference  to  the  symbol 
of  tin-  Divine  Presence  in  the  Holy  of  Holies.  (Comp. 
Iaa.  iv.  5,  6 ;  Ezek.  xxxvii.  27 ;  and  John  i.  14.)  There 
seems  also  to  be  a  carrying  on  of  the  imagery  derived 
from  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles :  as  there  were  the  palm 
branches  of  the  harvest  joy,  so  there  will  be  the  booth, 
or  tabernacle,  of  God's  presence  among  them.  He  shall 
be  their  pavilion,  their  shelter.  "  There  shall  be  a 
tabernacle  for  a  shadow  in  the  day-time  from  the  heat 
and  for  a  place  of  refuge  and  for  a  covert  from  storm 
aud  from  rain." 

(16)  They  shall  hunger  no  more  .  .  —Better, 
They  shall  not  hunger  any  more,  nor  yet  thirst  any 
more ;  neither  at  all  shall  the  sun  light  upon  them,  nor 
amy  heat.  The  negatives  are  emphatic,  and  rise  in  force 
as  the  verse  proceeds.  None  of  the  privations  which 
tbey  have  endured  for  Christ's  sake  shall  trouble  them  ; 
none  of  the  lH— Hrfaetioai  and  weariness  of  life  shall 
afflict  tli.in;  for  hunger,  thirst,  and  fatigue  will  be  no 
mor<\  for  the  former  things  are  passed  away  (chap. xxi. 
3, 4).  And  t  hen.  too,  .shall  that  blessed  hunger  and  thirst 
—the  talMWMd  thirst  for  righteousness— be  appeased. 
Christ  -  benediction  will  then  Ik?  realised  in  its  fulness- 
Bleased  are  they  whoso  longer,  for  they  shall  be  filled. 
And  h-  they  will  receive  inward  strength  aud  satisfac- 
tion, «o  also  will  they  be  kei.t  from  the  outward  trials 
which  wear  down  the  strength  of  the  strongest,  The  sun 
•ball  not  light  on  them  :  The  Eastern  sun.  in  its  fierce 
aod  nv.-r]H.weriiig  intensity,  was  a  tit  emblem  of  those 
trtste  wbkh  dry  np  the  springs  of  strength.  The  sun, 
risen  with  a  lmrnuig  heat,  devoured  the  Iwauty  of  the 
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flower  (Jas.  i.  11) ;  the  rootless  growth  on  the  stony 
ground  was  scorched  when  the  sun  was  up  (Matt,  xiii. 
5,  6).  Man's  beauty  of  wealth  and  talent,  man's  reso- 
lutions of  better  things,  all  fade  away  before  the  testing 
beams  of  this  sun ;  but  the  time  of  trial  is  past,  the 
pains  and  temptations  of  life  are  over,  the  sun  in  that 
land  will  not  scorch,  for  there  is  no  longer  need  of  these 
burning  beams;  the  city  has  no  need  of  the  sun,  for  the 
glory  of  God  lightens  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof 
(chap.  xxi.  23).  No  sun,  and  no  heat,  no  burning  hot  wind 
like  the  sirocco,  will  spread  withering  influence  there. 

(17)  For  the  Lamb  .  .  .—Translate,  Because  the: 
Lamb  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  shall  tend 
them,  and  shall  lead  them  to  fountains  of  waters 
of  life  (or,  life-springs  of  waters);  and  God  shall 
icipe  away  every  tear  from  tlieir  eyes.  The  Lamb 
is  described  as  "  the  Lamb  in  the  midst  of  the  throne." 
The  writer  told  in  chap.  v.  6  that  he  had  seen  a 
Lamb  in  the  midst  of  the  throne.  When  he  looked 
towards  the  throne,  he  saw  the  Lamb  as  the  central 
object  immediately  in  front  of  it.  He  who  would  draw 
near  to  the  throne  must  pass  the  Lamb.  The  position 
which  the  Lamb  held  was  one  of  significance,  and  is 
therefore  repeated  here.  The  Lamb  will  tend  His 
people  as  a  shepherd  tends  his  flock  (the  word  trans- 
lated "feed"  has  this  force),  and  will  lead  them  to 
the  springs  of  the  water  of  life.  The  twenty-third 
Psalm  rises  at  once  to  our  minds.  The  Lord  who  was 
David's  shepherd  (Ps.  xxiii.  2),  who  was  the  Good 
Shepherd  who  sought  and  brought  home  the  lost  for 
whom  He  died  (Luke  xv.  4 ;  John  x.  11),  does  not 
forget  the  shepherd's  work  in  heaven.  He  who  made 
His  people  to  drink  of  the  brook  in  the  way  (Ps.  ex.  7), 
who  gave  to  those  who  came  to  Him  the  water  which 
alone  would  quench  their  thirst  (John  iv.  13, 14,  and  vii. 
37 — 39),  leads  them  now  to  the  springs  of  the  living 
water,  and  makes  them  drink  of  the  river  cf  His  plea- 
sures (Ps.  xxxvi.  8).  Significantly  enough  the  springs  of 
this  living  water  are  in  the  throne  itself  (chap.  xxii.  1). 
Ezekiel  saw  the  stream  issuing  forth  from  the  Temple 
(Ezek.  xlviii.  1),  but  in  the  city  where  there  is  no  temple 
we  are  earned  to  the  very  throne  of  God,  to  find  the 
well-spring  of  every  gladness.  In  this  emblem  of 
the  water  we  have  another  allusion  to  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles.  Among  the  ceremonies  observed  at  the 
feast  was  that  of  the  drawing  water ;  the  priest  drew 
a  vessel  of  water  from  the  brook  of  Siloam,  and  poured 
it  out  in  the  temple-court  by  the  altar  of  burnt  ottering, 
and  the  people  sang  the  words,  "  With  joy  shall  ye 
draw  water  out  of  the  wells  of  salvation  "  (lsa.  xii.  3). 
Here  the  Lamb,  who  is  also  the  High  Priest,  leads  His 
people  to  the  springs  of  the  water  of  life.  Joy.  too. 
is  theirs ;  for  God  shall  wipe  away  every  tear  from  (or. 
out  of)  their  eyes  (lsa.  xxv.  8  ;  Rev.  xxi.  4).  In  Isaiah 
it  is  said  God  shall  wipe  away  tears  from  off  all  faces  : 
here  it  is  every  tear.  Thus  shall  all  sorrow  be  removed 
from  all :  no  tears  shall  gather  in  any  eye,  for  the 
sources  of  sorrow  will  be  cut  off  in  the  land  where  then- 
is  no  more  sin.  None  can  weep  again  when  it  is  God 
who  wiped  away  their  tears.  Blessed  are  they  that 
mourn,  said  Christ — blessed  indeed  in  this,  that  God 

1 incs  their  comforter.  Only  those  who  have  wept  can 

enjoy  this  consolation.    Who  would  not  shed  life's  tears 
to  have  God's  hand  to  wipe  them  away  ! 


Opening  of 


REVELATION.    XIII. 


CHAPTER  VIII.— (i)   And  when  ho 
Chap.   viii.    l    iiaci    opened    the    seventh 

The       seventh  ,      .¥  „ 

seal  opened.       seal,  there  was  silence  in 


A.a_«.        li,  aven  about  the  space  < 

of    t 


half  an  hour.     «   And  I  *    The  « 


saw  the  seven  angels  w 


VIII. 

(i)  And  when  he  had  opened  the  seventh  seal 
.  .  . — '1  ranslate,  And  when  he  opened  the  seventh  seal 
there  took  place  a  silence  in  heaven  as  it  were  for  luilf 
an  hour.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  this  verse 
should  have  been  prefixed  to  this  chapter.  The  section 
of  the  book  with  which  it  is  connected  is  that  which 
goes  before,  not  that  which  follows.  The  second  verse  of 
this  eighth  chapter  introduces  a  new  series  of  visions : 
the  first  verse  gives  the  close  of  the  visions  which 
follow  the  opening  of  the  seals.  But  what  is  tin- 
meaning  of  this  verse  which   describes   a  half-hour's 


etoquenth  talk  u  of  heart  peer*.     | 

the  troubled  on  the  breast  of  God.     All  tfct  earth,  with 
bee  Strife  of  tongues  i*  still .  nil  the  cries  ol 
\i.  IV,  (if  trafficker  ami  wcrrior.  of  stl 

suffering  good, an  stiDedj  all  Saab  l   rps  silonc  " 
Him;  He  gives  His  people  peace. 

"  O  eurtli.  mi  full  of  .lrr»ry  notaca! 
o  mill  witii  walling  in  jour  voire*! 
1 1  delved  gold,  the  watlcr**  heapt 

Oatrite.  (I,  HI-.  ll.Ul  ■ 

God  Htriki  '  linmirli  you  all 

Aadghreth  Bk  i«  loved  sleep.* 

Only  those  who  have  been  BJtrieu  away  by  I 
refined  philosophy  or  Morbid  statfaaentaleai 


silence  in  heaven  ?     It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  the       anything  selfish  in   longing,  out   of  earth- 


book,  or  roll,  fastened  with  the  seven  seals  (chap.  v.  1, 
2)  is  ever  really  unrolled  to  view.  Some  have  thought 
that  as  each  seal  is  opened  a  portion  of  the  roll  is 
displayed,  unfolding  the  vision  of  the  seal :  others  have 
regarded  the  visions  as  mere  accompaniments  of  the 
opening  of  the  seals,  and  quite  distinct  from  the 
writing  on  the  roll;  those  who  take  this  view  are 
disposed  to  think  that  the  roll  never  is  read,  for  that 
when  the  last  seal  is  broken,  and  all  are  expecting  to 
hear  what  is  written  in  the  book,  no  reading  takes 
place,  but  only  a  silence  ensues.  It  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  this  latter  view  is  altogether  tenable.  It 
appears  a  singularly  harsh  interpretation  to  say  that  the 
contents  of  the  roll  are  never  disclosed.  The  book  of 
God's  purposes  was  seeu  in  the  hand  of  Him  who  sat 
on  the  throne.  The  Evangelist  longed  to  know  some- 
thing of  its  contents;  vain  efforts  were  made  to  open 
it ;  the  Evangelist  wept  with  disappointment ;  he  was 
then  comforted  in  his  sorrow  by  hearing  that  the  Lion  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah  had  conquered  to  open  the  book; 
but  then,  after  all  this,  not  a  line  or  word  of  the  book,  it 
is  said,  is  ever  revealed.  The  servant  is  waiting  to  hear 
the  divine  word ;  the  seer  is  waiting  to  record  what  is 
unfolded;  but  though  the  seals  are  opened,  we  are 
told  that  the  words  he  waits  for  never  came.  St.  John 
himself  gives  no  hint  of  so  disappointing  a  conclusion. 
Later  on  (cliap.  x.  4)  he  is  told  not  to  record  the 
utterances  of  the  seven  thunders,  but  there  the  con- 
cealing of  the  utterances  is  clearly  commanded.  Here 
he  evidently  associates  the  visions  of  the  seals  with  the 
contents  of  the  roll.  It  is  only  a  spirit  in  bondage  to 
foolish  literalisms  which  will  ask  how  the  visions  can 
be  the  writing  in  the  roll.  The  book  represents 
God's  purposes  and  principles  of  His  government  in 
relation  to  the  world  -  history ;  the  seals  show  us 
some  typical  scenes  in  that  world-history,  and  if 
not  seen  on  the  parchment  of  the  roll,  are  yet  un- 
foldings  of  principles  and  truths  in  the  book.  But  it 
does  not  follow  that  all  that  is  in.  the  roll  is  ever 
unfolded.  Such  portions  are  made  manifest  as  the 
seer  could  hear,  and  as  the  Church  of  Christ  needed ; 
and  thus  it  may  well  be  that  the  half-hour's  silence  is 
significant  that  all  God's  purposes  and  revelations  are 
not  exhausted — that  there  is  something  behind  which  it 
is  not  well  that  we  should  know— that  prophecy  as  well 
as  knowledge  is  partial.  But  the  stillness  of  this  half 
hour,  if  it  reminds  us  of  what  is  yet  untold,  yet  pro- 
claims to  us  a  time  of  deep,  unbroken  tranquillity,  when 
the  cries  and  groans  of  the  earth,  and  even  the  grateful 
doxologies  of  heaven  are  hushed  into  calm.  It  is  the 
silence   which    tells    us    that    sorrow    is    ended,    and 


injustices,  fur  such  a  rest  as  this.     It  w  surely  not 
ignoble  to  pray- 

"  Vonohasfe  ns  sneli  a  halMiour'n  hush  i . 

In  compensation  for  our  Btonn)  \  I 

As  heaven  has  paused  from  song,  let  earth  from  moan.* 

(-)  The  Visions  introduced  bt  the  Socjcdiuu 
of  Seven  Trumpets. — The  series  of  riakra* 
is  now  introduced  extend  to  tin-  elgej  "f  the  eleventh 
chapter.  There  are  some  features  which  may  b» 
noticed  here.  There  is  a  marked  correspondence  of 
arrangement  between  these  and  the  visions  of  the 
seals.  As  there,  so  lien-,  then*  an-  introduced  two 
subordinate  visions  towards  the  end  of  the  aeries. 
The  sixth  seal  was  followed  by  the  vision  of  the 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  Bfsl  iht  eoeat- 
less  multitude  \  the  sixth  trumjiet  is  followed  by 
the  vision  of  the  little  book  and  the  seven  thunders 
and  the  measurement  of  the  temple  of  GM  -haps.*, 
and  xi.  1 — 14).  The  general  intention  of  these  niter- 
visions  is  similar.  In  both  cases  they  seesa 
designed  to   give    us   an    insight    of   the    life   within 


the  life  of  Christ's  Church.  The  main  visions  tire 
us  mote  external  aspects;  the  inter]  meed  vision* 
show  the  inner  and  more  spiritual  aspeeta.  Thus  the 
seals  .sh(,.'.  the  great  outer  feature* of  world  and  Church 
history- -the  war.  controversies,  the  famine  and  harrrn 
dogmatism,  the  death,  and   deathlike  exteraalism.  the 

fiersecutioiis  and  sorrows  and  revolutions  of  on-coming 
listory;  the  interposed  visions  of  chap.  \ii.  show  us 
the  calm  and  strength  and  the  victory  of  i 
of  God.  So  also  with  these  visions  of  the  trumpet*. 
The  main  visions  give  Us  the  trumj»-t.\oicee  of  God* 
manifold  providences  summoning  the  world  to  surrender 
to  Him;  the  subsidiary  \i-i.-iis  point  to  the  witness  and 
work  of  the  true  children  of  <  hm  in  this  world,  and  the 
leeret  growth  of  the  church  of  Christ  Another 
similarity  between  the  seals  and  the  trumpets  is  to  be 
found  in  the  separation  bobwwSI  the  fir-t  four  and  the 


last  three.     The  first  four  trumiN-ts.  like  the  first! 
seals,  are  grouped   together.     The  first  four  seels  are 
introduced  by  the  cry  "  Come",  the  first  four  trumpets 
are  followed  by  judgments  on  natural  < 

..  the  rivers,  the  lights  of  heaven— wl 
three  have  been  described  ss  woe  frwwr 
duced  by  the  thrice  refeased  erj  of  "  Woo  "  (see  veree  IS). 
There  is  thus  a  correspondence  of  arrangement  in  the 
two  series  of  visions;  but  their  general  import  is  T-flry 
didsreni  We  reach  in  the  seventh  seal  the  eternal 
quiet  of  God's  presence.    Through  a  series  of  visions  we 

have  1 b  shown  that  the  way  to  rest  is  not  easy,  that 

we  must  be  prepared  to  see  the  great  features  of  earth  s 
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Tlie  Seven  Angels 


EEVELATION,   VIII. 


with  the  Seven  Trumpets. 


stood  before  God;  and  to  them  were 
given  seven  trumpets.  <3)  And  another 
angel   came   and    stood    at   the   altar, 


1  Or,  add  it  to  the 
prayers. 


having  a  golden  censer;  and  there 
was  given  unto  him  much  incense,  that 
he  should  offer  it  with  the  prayers1  of 


troubles  remain  till  the  close,  and  that  the  children  of 
God  must  through  tribulation  and  even  persecution 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God's  peace.  The  seals 
answer  the  question,  "Lord,  -wilt  thou  at  this  time 
restore  the  kingdom  ?  "  But  the  kingdom  will  be  re- 
stored. The  Church  may  find  her  way  a  way  of  difficulty, 
delay,  danger ;  but  it  will  bo  a  way  to  triumph.  The 
kingdoms  of  the  world  will  become  the  kingdoms  of 
the  Lord.  Let  the  people  of  God  go  forward ;  let  their 
prayers  be  set  forth  as  incense ;  let  them  blow  the 
trumpet,  and  summon  men  to  repentance ;  they  are  not 
aloue ;  the  Lord  still  fights  for  His  Israel.  This  is  the 
assurance  which  we  gather  from  the  trumpets.  In  all 
the  wondrous  providences  which  the  history  of  the 
world  discloses  we  may  hear  the  trumpet-voice  which 
heralds  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  to  which  the  Church  is 
tearing  constant  and  sufficient  witness  (chap.  xi.  3,  4). 
The  seals  close  with  peace ;  the  trumpets  close  appro- 
priately with  victory  (chap.  xi.  15).  The  visions  are 
not  scenes  of  events  which  chronologically  succeed  one 
another.  The  one  set  shows  us  the  way  through  trouble 
to  rest ;  the  other  shows  the  way  through  conflict  to 
triumph :  the  one  set  shows  us  the  troubles  which  befall 
the  Church  because  of  the  world ;  the  other  shows  us 
the  troubles  which  fall  on  the  world  because  the  Church 
advances  to  the  conquest  of  the  world,  as  Israel  to  the 
possession  of  the  land  of  promise. 

And  I  saw  the  seven  angels  .  .  .—Better, 
And  I  saw  the  seven  angels  which  stand  (not  "stood") 
before  Ood;  and  there  were  given  to  them  seven 
trumpets.  "  The  seven  angels :  "  Who  are  these  ?  The 
usual  answer  is  that  they  are  seven  angels  (or,  according 
to  some,  archangels)  distinguished  among  the  myriads 
round  the  throne.  The  passages  referred  to  in  support  of 
this  »i.-w  are  two— one  from  the  Apocryphal  Book  of 
Tobit,  "  I  am  Raphael,  one  of  the  seven  holy  angels 
which  present  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  and  which  go 
in  and  out  before  the  glory  of  the  Holy  One"  (Tobit  xii. 
1 5  ;  the  other,  the  well-known  passage  from  St.  Luke, 
"I  am  Gabriel,  that  stand  in  the  presence  of  God" 
(Luke  i.  19).  This  may  be  true,  and  the  emphatic 
article  (the  seven  angels)  gives  the  view  some  support, 
but  swing  that  the  number  seven  is  to  be  taken  throngh- 
I  lie  book  as  symbolical,  and  not  literal,  it  is  perhaps 
bettor  to  view  the  seven  angels  as  representatives  of  the 
power  of  God  over  the  world.  They  are  the  seven,  the 
Maputo  drele  of  God's  power  in  judgment;  for  as  we 
take  th-  ■even  spirits  to  be  literally  seven  spirits, 
but  symbols  of  the  complete  and  manifest  influence  of 
»•  <•'"■  Holy  Spmt,  the  third  person  in  the  frkrieai 
y.  s..  neither  need  we  infer  from  the  mention  of 
the  seven  angel*  h.-ro  that  they  are  literally  seven  pre- 
eminent angelic  personages,  but  rather  regard  them  as 
Hymbols  ,,t  tl,;it  .-omplete  and  varied  messeneer-force 
which  (,.m1  evermore  commands. 

Seven  trumpets.-It  will  help  our  understanding 

of  th,-  Mvmhol  hei mplored  to  recall  the  occasions  on 

wtoehthe  trumiM't  was  used.     It  was  used  to  summon 

the  p*,,!,],.  together,  whether  for  worship,  or  festival  or 

"for   the    railing  of   the  assembly,  and  forMhc 

waeymg  of  the  campe."    "When  they  shall  Blow 

♦U«  i  ,  ?,nimi:,s  •  a"  fh0"MmWy  Hhall  assemble 
themselves  to  thee  (Moses)  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle 


of  the  congregation  "  (Num.  x.  4 — 8).  For  journeying 
an  alarm  was  to  be  blown  (Num.  x.  6).  "  And  if  ye  go  to 
war  in  your  land  against  the  enemy  that  oppresseth 
you,  then  ye  shall  blow  an  alarm  with  the  trumpets ; 
and  ye  shall  be  remembered  before  the  Lord  your  God, 
and  ye  shall  be  saved  from  your  enemies  "  (verse  9). 
And  as  for  war,  so  also  on  festival  days  the  trumpets 
were  blown :  "  Also  in  the  day  of  your  gladness,  and  in 
your  solemn  days,  and  in  the  beginnings  of  your 
months,  ye  shall  blow  with  the  trumpets  over  your 
burnt  offerings,  and  over  the  sacrifices  of  your  peace 
offerings ;  that  they  may  be  to  you  for  a  memorial  before 
your  God :  I  am  the  Lord  your  God."  The  reader  will 
remember  other  illustrations.  When  the  people  were 
assembled  to  hear  the  Ten  Commandments  the  voice  of 
the  trumpet  sounded  long,  and  waxed  louder  and 
louder  (Ex.  xix.  19).  The  feast  held  on  the  first 
day  of  the  seventh  month  was  "a  day  of  blowing  the 
trumpets  "  (Num.  xxix.  1)  among  the  people  who  would 
blow  up  the  trumpet  in  the  new  moon,  in  the  time 
appointed,  on  their  solemn  feast  day  (Ps.  lxxxi.  3).  At 
the  siege  of  Jericho  seven  priests  bore  before  the  ark 
seven  trumpets  of  rams'  horns,  and  on  the  seventh  day 
the  priests  blew  with  the  trumpets  (Josh.  vi.  4,  5).  For 
assembling,  for  journeying,  for  war,  the  sound  of 
the  trumpets  was  heard.  The  judgments  which  follow 
the  blowing  of  the  trumpets  in  this  series  of  visions 
are  the  trumpet-toned  calls  of  God,  summoning  man- 
kind to  assemble  to  the  true  tabernacle,  bidding  His 
people  go  forwai'd,  and  announcing  the  overthrow  of 
His  adversaries.  Every  judgment,  on  earth,  or  sea,  or 
river,  by  war,  or  by  invasion,  is  a  call  which  bids  men 
listen  to  the  still  small  voice,  which  they  have  neglected, 
perhaps  resisted.  Every  judgment  should  rouse  the  true 
servant  to  greater  vigilance  and  further  advance :  it  is 
an  alarm  sounded  on  the  great  battle-field  of  life. 
Miracles  have  been  called  the  alarm  bells  of  the 
universe ;  no  less  are  the  strange  and  startling  events 
of  the  world's  history  the  alarm  notes  blown  by  God's 
angels  across  the  world,  to  remind  us  of  the  war  in 
which  every  citadel  of  evil  must  inevitably  fall.  It  is 
mainly,  then,  as  an  alarm  of  war  that  these  angel- 
trumpets  are  sounded.  The  land  of  promise  is  to  be 
rescued  from  the  tribes  and  peoples  who  corrupt  it. 
As  the  Canaanites  of  old  were  swept  away  lest  their 
wickedness,  increasing  beyond  measure,  should  spread 
abroad  a  moral  death,  so  are  the  judgments  of  these 
trumpets  sent  to  undermine,  pui'ge  away,  and  finally  to 
destroy  all  evil  powers  which  destroy  the  earth  (chap. 
xi.  18).  We  may  hear,  then,  in  "  each  blast  of  the 
symbolical  trumpet  a  promise  and  instalment  of  the 
victory"  for  which  the  groaning  and  travailing  creation 
yearns,  and  which  will  be  the  banishment  of  earth's 
destroyers,  and  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God. 

(3)  And  another  angel  came  and  stood  at 
(or,  over)  the  altar,  having  a  golden  censer. 
— The  appearance  of  this  other  angel  has  given  rise 
to  some  questioning,  and  some  strained  explanations. 
Some  have  thought  that  by  this  other  angel  we  are 
to  understand  Christ  Himself.  This  is  very  doubtful : 
the  designation  "  another  angel "  (see  chap.  vii.  2) 
is  against  this  view.  There  is  really  no  need  to  ask 
who  the  several  angels  are  :  the  book  is  symbolical. 
'  The  angels  are  not  particular  personages,  but  symbolical 
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a**ndc4h  up  before  God. 


all  saints  upon  the  golden  altar  which 
was  before  the  throne.  <4>  And  th.- 
smoke  of  the  incense,  which  came  with 
the  prayers  of  the  saints,  ascended  up 
before   God  out  of  the  angel's  hand. 


(5)   And  the  a  k  the  center,  and 

tilUl  it  with  :  it  altar, 

It  int..1  th.'iarth:  and  there  were  voices, 
and  thundering*,  and  kkrntmngi,  ai 
earthquake.     ««»   And  the  seven  angela 


of  those  agencies — whether  personal,  or  natural,  or 
supernatural — which  are  employed  by  Him  who  sitteth 
on  the  throne.  The  angel  stood  at  the  altar.  The  altar 
mentioned  in  chap.  vi.  2  corresponded  with  the  altar  of 
burnt  sacrifice,  which  stood  in  the  open  court  in  front 
of  the  tabernacle  or  temple.  The  symbolism  of  the 
Apocalypse  being  so  largely  built  up  out  of  Jewish 
materials,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  altar 
of  incense  introduced  here.  This  altar  was  of  gold, 
and  was  situated  in  the  holy  place.  Here  the  priest 
was  wont  to  burn  incense,  while  the  people  out- 
side were  praying.  We  have  an  example  of  the 
custom  in  the  history  of  Zecharias  (Luke  i.  8 — 11). 
The  scene  described  by  St.  Luke  bears  a  close  resem- 
blance to  this,  and  gives  a  key  to  the  symbolism.  The 
prayers  of  the  people  and  the  smoke  of  the  incense  are 
ascending  together.  The  angel  lias  a  golden  censer. 
The  word  here  rendered  ceriser  is  used  sometimes  for 
the  incense,  but  the  epithet  "  golden  "  shows  that  it  is 
the  vessel  to  hold  the  incense  which  is  intended.  The 
censer  is  of  gold,  as  was  the  altar,  and  as  are  so  many 
things  in  the  Apocalypse.  (See  chaps,  iv.  4 ;  v.  8 ;  xv. 
6,  7,  and  xxi.  15,  21.) 

And  there  was  given  unto  him  much  in- 
cense .  .  . — Literally.  And  there  teas  given  to  him  much 
incense  that  he  might  (not  "  offer  it  with,"  as  English 
version,  but)  give  it  to  the  prayers  of  all  the  saints  upon 
the  golden  altar  which  was  before  the  throne.  The  in- 
cense was  to  be  mingled  with  the  prayers  of  the  saints. 
The  incense  was  added  to  give  a  fragrance  to  the  prayers 
of  the  saints,  and  render  them  acceptable  before  G-od. 
The  action  of  the  angel  has  been  spoken  of  as  though  it 
might  give  countenance  to  the  erroneous  doctrine  of 
the  mediatorship  of  saints  and  angels.  It  is  only  when 
we  persist  in  viewing  symbols  as  literal  facts  that  there 
is  any  danger  of  such  an  inference.  Dogmas,  whose 
only  foundation  is  in  the  incidental  symbolism  of  a  pro- 
phetic book,  are  ill-grounded.  It  is  a  safe  canon  that 
doctrinal  inferences  from  metaphors  are  always  to  be 
suspected.  The  angel  here  is  a  mere  symbol  of  a  divinely- 
appointed  agency.  No  personal  angel  actually  ever 
did  what  is  described  here  :  how  could  incense  mix  with 
prayers?  The  whole  is  symbolical  of  the  truth  that 
the'prayers  of  all  the  saints"  need  to  be  rendered  accept- 
able by  the  infusion  of  some  divine  element.  The  bed 
pravers  of  the  best  saints  are  weak,  and  polluted  and 
imperfect  at  the  best.  The  incense  which  is  added 
to  the  prayers  is  not  supplied  by  the  angel :  it 
is  first  given  to  him,  and  he  then  mingles  it  with  the 
prayers  of  all  saints.  It  is  hard  to  forget  here  Him 
whose  offering  and  sacrifice  became  a  savour  of  sweet 
smell  (Eph.  v.  1,  2).  The  altar  is  described  as  the 
golden  altar— i.e.,  the  altar  of  incense,  as  noted  above. 
It  is  well  for  us  to  remember  Dean  Alford's  caution 
that  we  must  not  attempt  to  force  the  details  of  any 
of  these  visions  into  accordance  with  the  arrangements 
of  the  tabernacle.  "  A  general  analogy  in  the  use  and 
character  of  the  heavenly  furniture  is  all  that  we  can 
look  for  "  (Alford,  in  loco). 

(•*>  And  the  smoke  of.    .    .—Better,  And  there 
went  up  the  smoke  of  the  incense  for  (or  to,  i.e..  designed  i 
for,  and  to  give  fragrance  to)  the  prayers  of  the  saint*. 


out  of  the  hand  of  the  angel,  before  God.  The  mUcsi 
of  the  rising  column  of  smoke,  in  which  iiirsam  mmI 
prayer  now  mtagtej,  i*  the  token  that  the  prayer*  of 
tln>  mints,  now  rendered  acceptable,  and  no  longer  pre. 
mature,  are  about  to  be  answered.  Theae  prayer*  of 
God's  people,  weak  and  imperfect  am  they  are.  are  yet 
invincible  weapons  i:i  the  hand*  i.f  (  'brut '■ 
and  will  be  found  mightier  than  any  carnal 
As  Jericho  fell  without  Israel  needing  to  strike  a  1 
so  now  the  Israel  of  God  will  be  see*  to  be 
through  true  and  faithful  prayer.  The  charter  of  the 
Church's  power  is  in  the  wonts  of  Chrwt  If  >.• 
abide  in  Me,  and  My  words  abide  in  yon.  ye  -haJl  aak 
what  ye  will,  and  it  shall  1k>  done  unto  you  "  'John 
The  judgments  that  follow  arc  not  indeed  specifically 
prayed  for  by  the  Church  of  Christ,  hut  they  are  the  re- 
sults of  their  prayers,  and  prove  the  might  of  all  prayer. 

<*>  And  the  angel  .  .  .-Translate,  And  the  tmftl 
has  taken  (or,  took)  the  center,  and  he  fttUd  it  from  tke 
fire  of  tin'  altar,  and  cast  it  (i.e..  the  fire  or  hot  ashen 
which  filled  the  censer)  upon  the  earth.  The  prayora 
have  gone  up,  and  the  sprinkling  of  the 
ward  is  the  symbol  of  the  an- 
heaven.  We  may  recall  the  similar 
before  Pharaoh,  when  he  took  ashes  of  the  furnace  ami 
sprinkled  it  towards  heaven,  but  it  descended  toward* 
earth,  as  a  svmbol  of  the  plague  about  to  fall  upon  the 
land  (Ex.  ix.  8—10).  The  hot  ashes  are  the  In his i 
of  the  coming  judgment-.  A-  in  the  parallel  vision  in 
E/'kiet  (chap.  x.  2h  when  th.-  man  clothed  with  linen  is 
bidden  to  "go  in  between  the  wheels,  even  under  the 
cherub,  and  till  his  hand  with  coals  of  fire  from 
between  the  cherubim*,  and  -.ratter  them  over  Ike 
doomed  city ; "  so  here  tke  ashes  fall — the  judgment* 
are  at  hand. 

And  there  were  voices    .    .    .—Or.  And  there 
took    place    thunders,    and    voice*, 
and  an  earthquake.      There  is  aom 
the   MSS.    in    the    order    of   the    words 
Some    place    "  light rings  "    boforO  "W  Th.-«- 

signs  and  sounds  herald  the  approach  of  judgments. 
God  has  arisen  in  answer  to  the  cry  of  Hie  people. 
"The  earth  shook  and  trembled.  There  went  up 
a  smoke  and  a  fire:  coals  were  kindled  st  it.  At 
tli.-  brightness  that  was  before  Hun  His  thick  rlomla 
passed,  hailstones  and  coals  of  fire.  The  l«rd  alao 
thundered  in  tin-  beam  MM,  and  the  Highest  gaTe  Hh» 
voie.-.  hailstones  and  coals  of  fire.  Yea,  Hesent  ont 
His  an  r*"d  them  i  He  shot  out  lightnings 

and  discomfited  them    .    .  red  me  from  my 

strong  enemy"  Ps.  xviii.  4— 19).    It  is  a  solemn  thoeght 
that  we  mar  send  up  prayers,  and  the  answer  msy  cooeo 
down  a  judgment :  for  often   it   i-  < •• 
ment  that  trne  lovinc-kindneoo  eoa  ■mkeher  way. 

(«)  And  the  seven  angels  .  .  .— Trsnolste.  And 
the  leven  angels  who  had  the  •even  trumpets  urvmwxd 
themselves  that  they  might  sound.  The  angela  ranwd 
their  trumpets  to  their  mouths,  ready  to  blow,  fne 
sounding  of  the  trumjM-t*  introduced  **fj""~*j 
startling  event*  or  providences,  as  we  eomeymee  call 
them »  which  serve  to  arrest  men's  attention,  and 
mind  them  that    there  is  s  kingdom  which 


The  fir*  Angel 
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sounds  his  Trumpet. 


which  had "  the  seven  trumpets  pre- 
pared themselves  to  sound.  (7)  The 
Chap.viii.7-12.  first  angfi  sounded  and 
The  first  yroup  there  followed  hail  and 
of   trumpet-  fire    mingled   with    blood, 

visions.      r  our  ~      » 

angels  sound  and  they  were  cast  upon 
their  trumpets.  tQe  earth :    and  the   third 


part  of  trees  was  burnt  up,  and  all 
green  grass  was  burnt  up.  (8)  And 
the  second  angel  sounded,  and  as  it 
were  a  great  mountain  burning  with 
fire  was  cast  into  the  sea:  and  the 
third  part  of  the  sea  became  blood ; 
(9)   and  the  third  part  of  the  creatures 


be  shaken.  Sucli  events  are  landing-stages  in  the  great 
advancing  progress  of  Christ's  kingdom.  It  may  be 
well  to  remind  those  who  are  desirous  of  actual  and 
limited  historical  fulfilments  which  correspond  with 
the  features  of  the  several  visions,  that  the  aim  of  the 
vision-  M6BM  to  be  to  give  the  seer,  and  through  him 
the  Church  at  large,  some  idea  of  the  general  kind 
of  events  which  ever  mark  the  decay  of  the  kingdom 
of  wrong  and  the  growth  of  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord. 
It  is  to  this  consummation  the  visions  of  the  trumpets 
lead  us.     We  are  to  see  the  destruction  of  those  who 

•  roy  the  earth,  and  the  establishment  of  the  king- 
dom of  Him  who  will  reign  in  righteousness  (chap.  xi. 
15 — 18 1.  This  great  consummation  is  to  be  achieved 
by  slow  ami  painful  steps.  "  Wilt  thou  at  this  time 
restore  the  kingdom  ?"  is  the  question  answered  by  the 
seals.  '•  How  wilt  thou  restore  the  kingdom  ?  "  is  the 
question  answered  by  the  trumpets.  In  both  cases  the 
answer  is  similar.  These  great  results  are  not  and 
cannot  be  attained  in  the  quick  ways  human  impatience 
would  suggest.  The  history  of  the  world  is  not  to  be 
folded  up  in  a  hurry,  for  that  history  is  a  development 
and  a  discipline ;  it  is  not  only  the  consummation  which 
is  to  be  desired :  the  steps  to  that  end  are  salutary, 
though  painful.  The  chastisement  which  is  not  joyous 
but  <rri<-\ -mis  may  be  the  best  means  of  bringing  to  the 
world  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness;  — 

"  And  man,  unfriended,  faltering  on  the  war. 
Mum  lean  to  weep  before  he  learns  to  pray." 

And  this  wholesome  lesson  of  tears  must  be  taught  the 
world,  in  the  slow  and  bitter  progress  of  a  human  his- 
tory marked  not  by  one  judgment  but  by  many.  The 
fulfilment,  then,  of  these  prophetic  visions  is  not  ex- 
hausted in  one  event,  however  nearly  its  features  may 
correspond  with  the  character  of  the  vision. 

•  The  first  angel  .  .  .-Better,  And  tlie  first 
*ounded.  and  there  took  place  hail,  and  fire   mingled 

it  was  cast  upon  tlie  earth;    and    the 

third  part  of  the  earth  was  burnt  up,  and  the  third 

vart  <•/  tl,.  feas«  was  burnt  up,  and  all  green  grass  was 

The  reference  to  the  Egyptian  plagues  is 

obvious :  "  There  was  hail,  and  fire  mingled  with  the 

had.  v.rv  nfafflMU  ...  and  the  hail  smote  every  herb 

of  the  field,  Hud  brake  every  tree  of  the  field"  (Ex. 

55).     This  resemblance  to  the  history  of  Israel 

in  Egypt   gives  us  the  hint  of  the  true  meaning.     It 

m  m  baek  to  the  past,  ami  asks  us  to  remember 

tfet  miirlit y  work-,  of  God  in  old  times.     It  reminds  us 

that    Ha  who  hade  Joshua  cause  the  trumpets  to  be 

■OUdtd   l.y   the  walls  of  Jericho,  and  who  delivered 

HfepMMlfl  fn.ru  the  tyranny  of  Pharaoh,  is  the  same 

mighty  to  save  His  people,  to  break  the  fetters  of 

■  t'lioraiir.-.  and  to  cast  down  the  high  walls  of  pride  and 

tm  it   is  needful  to  observe  the  variation  as  well 

*_s   the   resemblance.     This    plague   differs    from    the 

'"  in  the  introduction  of  blood.     This  variation 

cam-.  ,t  ,„,(  of  Um  oo.Ml.ility  of  literal  internet* 

*.     We  begin  to  think  of  the  strongly  figurative 

language  of  Joel:  "the  blood,  and  fire,  and  pillars  of 
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smoke"  (Joel  ii.  30);  and  we  call  to  mind  that  St. 
Peter  announced  that  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy 
of  Joel  commenced  with  the  Pentecostal  effusion  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Then  the  war  trumpet  of  deliverance 
had  been  sounded ;  then  the  process  of  the  earth's 
emancipation  had  begun;  then  commenced  the  series 
of  sorrows  and  judgments  which  the  obstinate  love  of 
men  for  darkness  rather  than  light  would  bring  upon 
themselves ;  and  through  the  operation  of  these  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  would  be  established.  The  first 
judgment  falls  upon  the  trees  and  grass.  Beneath  its 
touch  the  grass  withereth,  the  flower  fadeth.  Thus  the 
day  of  the  Lord  is  upon  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  that 
are  high  and  lifted  up,  and  upon  all  the  oaks  of  Bashan; 
upon  every  one  that  is  proud  and  lofty  (Isa.  ii.  12,  13; 
and  1  Pet.  i.  24).  It  matters  little  in  what  way  this 
humbling  of  human  pride  takes  place.  The  world  is 
full  of  illustrations.  The  loftiness  of  Jerusalem  was 
lowered  when  the  weakness  of  her  self-sufficient  re- 
ligiousness was  revealed  and  her  Pharisaic  pride  was 
exposed  ;  the  loftiness  of  Rome  was  humbled  when  the 
Gothic  invaders,  like  a  storm  of  hail  (so  they  were 
described  by  Claudian),  devastated  the  empire.  These 
are  illustrations ;  but  the  prophecy  is  for  all  time,  for 
the  day  of  the  Lord  is  upon  "  all  that  are  proud."  We 
must  not  press  the  phrase  "  the  third  part  "  too  closely : 
it  clearly  is  designed  to  remind  us  that  in  wrath  God 
remembers  mercy,  and  that  while  He  humbles  all  He 
does  not  utterly  destroy.  (Comp.  Zech.  xiii.  8.)  Is 
this  the  baptism  of  fire  which  withers  the  florid,  pre- 
tentious, but  fruitless  religions  of  mankind  ? 

(8, 9)  And  the  second  angel  .  .  .—Translate,  And 
the  second  angel  sounded,  and  as  it  were  a  great 
mountain  burning  with  fire  was  cast  into  the  sea;  and 
the  third  part  of  the  sea  became  blood;  and  the  third 
part  of  the  creatures  that  were  in  the  sea  died,  those 
which  have  lives ;  and  tlie  third  part  of  the  ships  were 
destroyed.  The  sea  becoming  blood  reminds  us  again 
of  the  plagues  in  Egypt  (Ex.  vii.  20,  21) ;  but  we  must 
once  more  note  the  variation.  It  is  not  an  uplifted 
rod  like  that  of  Moses  which  produces  this  result  : 
it  is  the  casting  into  the  sea  of  a  huge  mass,  as  it 
were  a  great,  mountain,  burning  with  fire.  Professor 
Stuart  calls  this  image  appropriate  or  peculiar  to 
St.  John.  The  prophet  Jeremiah,  however,  in  a 
chapter  which  in  many  particulars  is  parallel  to  this 
and  the  following  chapter  (comp.  Rev.  xi.  18),  makes 
use  of  a  very  similar  image :  "  Behold,  I  am  against 
thee,  O  destroying  mountain,  saith  the  Lord,  which 
destroyest  all  the  earth;  and  I  will  stretch  out.  mine 
hand  upon  thee,  and  roll  thee  down  from  the  rocks,  and 
will  make  thee  a  burnt  mountain  "  (Jer.  Ii.  25).  The 
mountain  was  the  emblem,  in  Jeremiah's  prophecy,  of  the 
strong  consolidated  power  and  institutions  of  Babylon. 
Not  only  must  the  loftiness  of  man  be  brought  low.  but 
the  mountains  which  they  made  so  strong  for  themselves. 
The  power  of  God's  advancing  cause  would  hurl  the 
rooted  mountains  from  their  base.  The  power  of  faith. 
Christ  declared,  would  suffice  to  do  this  (Matt.  xxi. 
21);  and  it  is  at  least  a  singular  coincidence  that  this 


The  sounding  of  the  Third 
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'•   Trumpet*. 


which,  were  in  the  sea,  and  had  life, 
died;  and  the  third  part  of  the  ships 
were  destroyed.  <10)  And  the  third 
angel  sonnded,  and  there  fell  a  great 
star  from  heaven,  burning  as  it  were  a 
lamp,  and  it  fell  upon  the  third  part 
of  the  rivers,  and  upon  the  fountains 
of  waters  ;  (11)  and  the  name  of  the  star 
is  called  Wormwood :  and  the  third  part 


<>f  the  waten  became  wonnwooij  and 

nuiiiv  in. -n  died  ,,f  the  «. 
th.'v  were  made   bitter,  And  the 

fourth  angel  snim.1,.,1.  and  the  third 
of  the  sun  was  siiiitt«-n.  and  tin-  • 
part  of  the  moon,  and  the  third  part 
of  the  stars;   so  as  I  i  part  oi 

them  was  darkened,  and  the  day  shone 
not  for  a  third  part  of  it.  lad  th-  eight 


saying  of  the  Lord's  respecting  the  overthrow  of  a  moun- 
tain should  occur  in  His  own  comment  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  fig-tree,  just  as,  in  this  chapter,  the  vision  of 
the  mountain  overthrown  follows  that  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  tree  and  grass  life.  Our  Lord  encourages  the 
faith  of  His  disciples :  "  Tour  power  will  not  only 
expose  the  pretentious  religionisms  of  the  world,  as  My 
word  has  shown  the  worthlessness  of  this  tree,  but  you 
will  overthrow  also  the  long  established  usages  and  evil 
customs  of  nations  which  corrupt  the  world."  The 
powers  which  seemed  strong  as  the  great  mountains 
would  be  seen  to  be  but  evil  powers,  burning,  poisoning, 
destroying  ;  but  its  power  to  destroy  is  checked :  it  is 
cast  into  the  sea.  Yet  no  great  institution,  or  nation- 
ality, or  evil  principle  is  overthrown  without  some  corre- 
sponding disadvantages.  The  falling  mountain  carries 
evil  even  in  its  fall,  the  sea  becomes  blood,  the  ships 
are  destroyed.  The  fall  of  a  great  nation — a  Babylon — 
is  always  fraught  with  unavoidable  miseries  to  the 
world  and  its  nations.  Doubtless,  the  interests  of 
commerce  and  shipping  suffer;  but  this  is  not,  it 
seems  to  me,  the  point  of  the  vision.  The  symbolism 
is  only  weakened  by  supposing  an  allegorical  mountain 
to  fall  into  a  literal  sea  and  to  destroy  literal  ships. 
The  force  of  the  vision  is  that  certain  gigantic,  forms  of 
evil  will  be  overthrown,  but  the  overthrow  will  be 
accompanied  with  the  development  of  new  evils :  the 
advance  is  made,  but  the  step  forward  unveils  the  subtle 
force  of  evil.  Every  corrupt  institution  is  destroyed 
with  the  risk  of  the  evil  elements  diffusing  themselves 
elsewhere  ;  just  as  the  political  victory  of  Christianity 
was  followed  by  the  infusion  of  certain  Pagan  elements 
into  the  Church.  The  vanquished  always  manage  to 
impose  some  laws  on  the  victor.  Even  the  advance  of 
the  Church  is  accompanied  by  some  such  experience. 

(W)  And  the  third  angel  .  .  .—Translate,  And 
the  third  angel  sounded,  and  there  fell  out  of  the  heaven 
a  great  star  burning  (or,  kindled — the  light  is  not 
inherent,  but  borrowed)  as  a  torch  (or,  lamp— same 
word  as  in  chap.  iv.  5),  and  it  fell  upon  the  third  part 
of  the  rivers,  and  upon  the  springs  of  the  waters. 
The  flaming  star  seems  to  symbolise  the  fall  of  a 
potentate ;  the  trumpet-blast  proclaims  that  the  mighty 
who  have  been,  as  luminaries,  admired,  and  perhaps 
worshipped,  will  fall.  The  advancing  progre ss  of 
Christianity  is  to  be  marked  by  many  such  a  fall.  1  ne 
rulers  of  earth,  burning  with  lust  of  conquest  or 
with  pride  of  fanaticism,  will  be  plucked  from  their  seat 
among  the  stars  (Obad.  verse  4);  but  their  fall  is  ac- 
companied, as  in  the  last  instance,  with  miseries  Ihe 
fountains  and  rivers  are  smitten,  the  sources  of  health 
and  ioy,  the  streams  of  prosperity,  are  injured 

(U)  And  the  name  of  the  star  .  .  .-Translate, 
And  the  name  of  the  star  is  called  Wormwood :  and  the 
third  part  of  the  waters  became  wormwood;  and  many 
of  mankind  died  from  the  waters,  because  they  were 
embittered.      The    bitter,    nauseous    plant    known    as 


wormwood  (ajmnthon)  is  used  to  represent  trwbU  sad 
calamities.  In  Jar.  ix.  1*>  we  liavc  an  •  -lample  of  this  : 
"  Behold,  I  will  feed  them,  even  this  people,  with  worm- 
wood, and  give  them  water  of  gall  to  <lr 
worth  noticing  that  the  Israelite*  are  warned  against 
idolatry  as  "  a  root  that  beareth  gall  and  worm 
(Deut.  xxix.  18) ;  and  we  may  recall  the  symbolical  act 
of  Moses,  who  ground  the  golden  calf  to  powder,  east 
the  powder  in  the  brook,  and  made  the  children  of 
Israel  drink  (Ex.  xxxii.  20).  Some  hare  thought  that 
this  falling  star  signified  some  false  teacher,  whose  evil 
influence  poisoned  the  pm  current*  of  the  gospel,  and 
perverted  the  minds  of  men  of  original  genius,  who  am 
represented  here  as  fountains.  The  passages  cited 
above  favour  the  thought,  and  it  may  he  included  in 
the  general  meaning  of  the  vision ;  but  the  main  point 
seems  to  be  to  give  M  hints  of  those  stages  which  will 
mark  the  advance  of  Christianity.  The  fall  of  the 
great  men,  the  rulers  and  leaders,  will  take  pkee.  and 
their  fall  will  bring  misery  to  mankind.  Doubt  lea* 
the  appearance  of  false  teachers  in  the  Church  is  one 
of  the  evidences  and  an  unavoidable  accompaniment  of 
a  progressing  faith  (Matt.  xiii.  2»:..  But  all  Wtk  fab-- 
lights  shall  fall  before  Him  who  is  the  true  Light  and 
Morning  Star,  and  who  will  heal  all  embittered  waters 
of  life.     (Comp.  Ex.  xr.  23,  and  - 

(12;  And  the  fourth  angel  .  .  .  Xfasaslas*  Amd 
the  fourth  angel  sounded,  and  there  teas  smitten  Ike 
third  part  of  the  sun,  and  the  third  pari  of  the  moon, 
and  the  third  part  of  the  stars ;  thai  the  third  pari  of 
them  might  be  darkened,  and  the  dam  might  sx-f  tinnssr 
as  to  its  third  part,  «>id  the  night  in  like  wto»m«r.  The 
dimness  which  thus  falls  on  the  lights  of  bt«rew  earns* 
us  back  to  the  plague  of  darknc^  ;  hut 

yet  there  is  this  difference:  there  the  children  of 
Israel  had  light  in  their  dwellings  while  all  the  rest  of 
the  land  suffered  the  darkness  that  mifht  I**  fell . 
here,  however,  the  darkness  is  only  such  as  result* 
from  the  withdrawal  of  the  third  part  of  the  light  of 
the  sun  by  day. and  of  the  moon  and  the  st.v 
more  brilliant  and  needful  in  Eastern  lands  than  in  our 
own)  by  night.  It  is  a  day  of  the  I»nl  in  which  the 
light  is  not  clear  nor  dark— not  day  n..r  i 
xiv  •;.  7  There  will  be  pcrida  in  which  the  lights 
which  guide  men  will  give  forth  uncertain  glimmers ; 
upon  the  earth  there  will  be  distress  of  ■»*>■•» 
men's  hearts  failing  them  for  fear,  and  for "Jogy 
after  those  things  which  are  coming  on  t*e  eartn. 
fur  the  powers  of  heaven  shall  he  shaken  (Luxe 
Such  times  of  darkness  and  •amJw""J 
be.  It  is  through  season!'  such  as  th**!vW 
Ijgfata  of  human  wisdom  and  of  spiritual  guidance  seem 
alike  obscured,  that  the  Church  must  gohinnrd.  The 
chaos  precedes  creation,  and  it  is  through  chaos  agam 
that  tie  Church  Of  Christ  ™«jr*J°JbZ  £[ 
heaven  and  new  earth.  These  trumpet-risuws.  if  rend 
by  the  side  of  the  story  of  Genesis,  seem  like  tun 
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REVELATION,   IX. 


The  fifth  Trumpet. 


03)  And  I  beheld,  and  heard 
„.  an  angel  flying  through 
of  the  midst  of  heaven,  saying 
with  a  loud  voice,  Woe, 
to  the  inhabiters  of  the  earth 
by  reason  of  the  other  voices  of  the 
trumpet  of  the  three  angels,  which  are 
yet  to  sound ! 


likewise. 

Chap.  viii. 
The  eagle 
•warning. 

woe,  woe, 


CHAPTER  IX.— M  And  the  fifth  angel 
sounded,  and  I  saw  a  star  clmp  ix  1_ 
fall  from  heaven  unto  the  12.  The  fifth 
earth :  and  to  him  was  tro^t  First 
given  the  key  of  the  bot- 
tomless pit.  <2)  And  he  opened  the 
bottomless  pit;  and  there  arose  a 
smoke  out   of  the   pit,   as  the    smoke 


undoing  of  creation:  the  vegetation  is  smitten,  the 
earth  aid  sea  are  intermingled,  the  lights  of  the  heavens 
are  darkened,  the  living  things  in  seas  and  streams  are 
destroyed ;  but 

"  Fresher  life  the  world  shall  draw 
From  their  decay. 

The  pulling  down  must  precede  the  building  up;  the 
removing  of  the  degenerate  is  one  step  in  the  way  to 
the  regeneration. 

Introduction   to   the    last   three,    or   Woe, 
Trumpets.      An  Eagle  utters  the  three- 
fold Woe. 
(13)  And  I  beheld  .  .  .—Better,  And  I  saw,  and  I 
lieard  a  single  eagle  (not "  angel,"  as  in  English  version) 
flying  in  mid-heaven,  saying  with  a  mighty  voice,  Woe, 
woe,  woe,  to  those  that  dwell  upon  the  earth  by  reason 
of  the   remaining  voices  of  the  trumpet  of  the  three 
<mgels  who  are  about  to  sound !  The  best  MS.  authority 
is  against  the  reading  "  angel,"  and  in  favour  of  eagle. 
It  is,  then,  an  eagle,  a  solitary  eagle,  that  moves  across  the 
httven,  and  utters  the  warning  Woe !     It  flies  through 
the  meridian  sky,  and  is  thus  visible  to  the  very  horizon. 
It  was  an  appropriate  emblem :   high- soaring  as  the 
spirit    of    the    seer,    the    eagle-glance    scanned    the 
1  .orders  of  the  earth,  and  caught  sight  of  the  coming 
troubles,  and  gave  warning ;   swift  and  strong  as  the 
judgments  of  God,  its  very  form  gave  emphasis  to  the 
warnings  of  its  voice  (Dent,  xxviii.  49 ;  Hos.  viii.  1 ;  and 
Matt.  xxiv.  28).    And  yet  the  emblem  must  bring  to  the 
minds  of  God's  children  the   care  of  Him  who  led 
1-ntel,  instructed  him,  and  kept  him  as  the  apple  of  His 
<eye,  and  cherished  him  as  "  an  eagle  stirreth  up  her 
nest,  tluttereth  over  her  young,  spreadeth  abroad  her 
wings,  taketh  them,  and  beareth  them  on  her  wings" 
ut.  xxxii.  11).     Is  it  not  also  a  precursor  of  those 
«aglc-lik<>  judgments  which  fall  upon  the   carcase  of 
<l<-ad  nations  or  a  dead  society  !J 

IX. 

The  resemblance  in  arrangement  of  the  visions  of 
the  trumpets  and  the  visions  of  the  seals  has  already 
;  not  Med  ;  but  tho  warning  cry,  Woe,  woe,  woe  !  has 
un  parallel  in  tli<:  seals.  The  trumpets  which  follow 
are  fraught  with*  woe  and  judgment  to  the  dwellers 
upon  tin-  earth. 

ft)  And  the  fifth  angel  .  .  .—Translate,  And  Die 
'inijel  sounded,  and  I  saw  a  star  out  of  the  heaven 
fallen  (not  "fall,"  as  in  English  version;  the  seer  saw 
not  a  falling,  hut  a  fallen,  star)  upon  the  earth.  The 
«-inl>l<>in  of  a  fallen  star  is  used  elsewhere  in  the  Bible. 
Isaiah  (chap.  xiv.  12)  speaks  of  Lucifer  fallen  from 
heaven.  Christ  described  Satan  as  lightning  falling 
from  heaven.  Some  great  power  or  ruler  is  repre- 
ted,  tin -n.  hy  this  fallen  star.  He  is,  moreover,  said 
to  have  fallen  from  heaven,  and  he  is  represented  as 
ha\iug  been  given  the  key  of  the  abyss.     Does  not 


this  lead  us  to  expect  the  working  of  some  evil  spirit 
and  diabolical  agency  ?  The  11th  verse  confirms  our 
expectation.  We  may  compare  chap.  xii.  8—12,  where 
Satan  is  described  as  defeated,  cast  down  to  the  earth, 
and  filled  with  wrath.  To  understand  this  fallen  star 
as  the  representative  of  a  good  angel  seems  hardly 

1  And  to  him  was  given  .  .  .—Literally,  and  then 

ivas  given  to  him  [i.e.,  to  the  being  represented  as  a 
fallen  star)  the  key  of  (not  "  the  bottomless  pit ")  the 
pit  of  the  abyss.  The  abyss  is  the  same  word  ren- 
dered "  the  deep,"  in  Luke  viii.  31,  where  the  demons 
besought  our  Lord  not  to  send  them  into  the  abyss,  or 
deep.  It  is  the  word  which  describes  the  abode  of  the 
evil  spirits.  The  verse  before  us  suggests  the  picture 
of  a  vast  depth  approached  by  a  pit  or  shaft,  whose 
top,  or  mouth,  is  covered.  Dantel  Inferno,  with  its 
narrowing  circles  winding  clown  to  the  central  shaft,  is 
somewhat  similar.  The  abyss  is  the  lowest  spring  of 
evil,  whence  the  worst  dangers  arise.  (Comp.  chaps, 
xi.  7;  xvii.  8;  xx.  1 — 3.) 

(2)  And  he  opened  .  •  .—Translate,  And  he  opened 
the  pit  of  the  abyss ;  and  there  went  up  smoke  out  of  the 
pit,  as  the  smoke  of  a  great  furnace ;  and  the  sun  was 
darkened,  and  the  air,  by  reason  of  the  smoke  of  the 
pit.     The  first  result  of  the  opening  of  the  pit  is  the 
diffusion  of  such  a  dense  smoke  that  light  and  atmo- 
sphere are  darkened.     In  the  previous  vision  there  was 
an  obscuration  of  light  arising  from  the  smiting  of 
the  luminaries  ;   in  this   the  obscuration   arises   from 
causes  external  to  the  luminaries.     In  that  the  light- 
giving  power  was  enfeebled ;  in  this  the  light  is  not 
enfeebled,  but  hindered.     This  must  be  remembered. 
The  interpretation  of  these  visions  is  most  difficult ;  but 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  they  are  descriptive  of  that 
great  war  which  the  Church  is  waging  with  the  world, 
which  good  is  waging  with  evil,  but  the  end  of  which, 
we  are  assured,  is  the  victory  of  good.     The  kingdoms 
of  this  world  become  the  kingdoms  of  the  Lord,  and 
of  His  Christ  (chap.  xi.  15) ;  but  during  the  progress  of 
the  war  the  issue  will  often  appear  doubtful :  nay,  even 
the  triumph  may  seem  to  be  in  the  hand  of  the  enemy- ; 
but  faith  disregards  the  back-flowing  waves,  for  she 
knows  the  tide  is  coming  in.     We  have  seen  that  the 
advance  of  Christianity  is  marked  by  the  manifestation 
of  evils  as  well  as  the  establishment  of  good.     Chris- 
tianity does   not  create    evils,   but  the  very  intense 
honesty  of  her  principles  reveals  the  hidden  force  ef 
unsuspected  corruption.     Thus  the  faith  of  Christ  is 
come  to  give  light  unto  the  world,  but  in  her  progress 
many  lights    fall— the    false    lights    of    world-power, 
world-wisdom,   false  religionism,  and  heresies.      The 
enemy,  too,  is  at  work,  and  seeks  to  obscure  her  light 
by  the  diffusion  of  dark  and  low-born  thoughts.     Tho 
smoke  of  the  pit  blackens  the  light  and  confuses  the 
atmosphere.      Now,    this    obscuration    is    surely    the 
diffusion  on  earth  of  evil  thoughts  and  ideas,  the  spirit 
of  falsehood  and  hate,  hostility  to  truth,  and  enmity 
against   God  and   man.     'The  bright,  clear  air  made 
574 
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of  a  great  furnace;  and  the  sun  and 
the  air  were  darkened  by  reason  of 
the  smoke  of  the  pit.  (3>  And  there 
came  out  of  the  smoke  locusts  upon 
the  earth :  and  unto  them  was  given 
power,  as  the  scorpions  of  the  earth 
have  power.  <*>  And  it  was  com- 
manded them  that  they  should  not  hurt 
the  grass  of  the  earth,  neither  any 
green  thing,  neither  any  tree ;  but  only 


gladsome  by  the  sun  is  darkened;  "all  forms  that  onee 
appeared  beautiful  become  hideous." 

(3)  And  there  came  .  .  .—Better,  And  out  of  the 
smoke  there  came  forth  locusts  upon  the  earth ;  and 
there  was  given  to  them  power,  as  tlie  scorpions  of  the 
earth  (?  land-scorpions)  have  power.  The  outcome  of 
the  gloom  is  the  power  of  devastation  and  pain.  We 
still  have  reference  to  the  Egyptian  plagues — this  time 
to  the  locusts  (Ex.  x.  12 — 15) :  "  They  covered  the  face 
of  the  whole  earth,  so  that  the  land  was  darkened." 
Similarly,  Joel  describes  the  darkening  of  the  land 
through  the  plague  of  locusts  (Joel  ii..  3 — 10) :  "  The 
sun  and  the  moon  shall  be  dark,  and  the  stars  shall 
withdraw  their  shining."  But  the  locusts  of  our  vision 
are  armed  with  the  power  of  scorpions,  to  sting  and  to 
torture  (verse  5) :  the  scorpions  are  called  scorpions  of 
the  earth.  Some  have  thought  that  this  expression  is 
equivalent  to  land-scorpions,  in  contradistinction  from 
so-called  sea-scorpions.  This  hardly  seems  likely  or 
necessary.  Their  power  to  torment  men  is  the  prominent 
idea.  The  locusts  are  not  literal  locusts  :  this  scorpion- 
like power  given  to  them  is  enough  to  convince  us  of 
this,  even  if  the  next  verse  did  not  clearly  show  it. 
The  scorpion-like  power  seems  to  depict  a  malicious 
energy,  as  the  locusts  depict  a  devastating  multitude. 

(*)  And  it  was  commanded  .  .  .—Translate, 
And  it  was  commanded  them  that  they  shall  not 
injure  the  grass  of  the  earth,  nor  yet  any  green  thing, 
nor  yet  any  tree ;  but  only  (or,  except)  the  men  whoso- 
ever have  not  the  seal  of  God  on  tlieir  foreheads.  The 
locusts  which  are  sent  not  to  injure  the  vegetation  are 
clearly  not  literal  locusts,  and  the  security  of  those  who 
have  the  seal  of  God  in  their  foreheads  (those  who 
were  described  as  sealed,  and  so  assured  of  safety 
against  the  tempest  blast:  see  chap.  vii.  1 — 3,  et  seq.) 
may  confirm  us  in  this  view.  Whatever  the  plague 
be,  it  is  one  which  cannot  injure  God's  children. 
"  Nothing,"  Christ  has  said,  "  shall  by  any  means  hurt 
you.  I  give  you  power  to  tread  on  serpents  and  scor- 
pions, and  over  all  the  power  of  the  enemy"  (Luke 
x.  19).  It  is  interesting  and  suggestive  to  notice  that 
this  promise  of  our  Lord  was  given  immediately  after 
the  saying,  "  I  beheld  Satan  as  lightning  fall  from 
heaven,"  as  the  safety  of  the  sealed  ones  is  mentioned 
here  after  the  vision  of  the  star  fallen  from  heaven. 
The  coincidence  is  hardly  undesigned;  at  least,  the 
sense  in  which  we  understand  the  danger  from  which 
Christ  promised  His  disciples  protection  may  afford  us 
a  guiding  meaning  here.  Now,  none  have  maintained 
that  Christ  promised  His  disciples  entire  freedom  from 
danger,  pain,  and  death.  He  said,  "  They  shall  perse- 
cute you  and  kill  you ;  ye  shall  be  hated  of  all  men  for 
My  name's  sake,  but  he  that  endureth  to  the  end  shall 
be  saved."  No  real  injury  can  happen  to  them ;  pain 
and  death  might  be  encountered,  but  all  things  work 
together  for  their  higher  good.    They  have  a  joy  which 


UftOM  bhb  which  have  not  the  teal  of 
God  in  toast  foreheads.  <»>  And  to 
them  it  was  given  that  they  should  not 
kill  them,  but  that  tli.»y  should  be  tor- 
mented five  months:  and  their  ton. 
was  as  the  tomn-nt  of  a  scorpion,  when 
he  striketh  a  man.  <«'  And  in  those 
days  shall  men  seek  death,  and  shall 
not  find  it ;  and  shall  desire  to  die,  and 
death  shall  flee  from   them.     (Ti   AnA 


no  pain  or  peril  can  take  away ;  they  have  a  joy  in  thi-. 
(it  is  the  same  chapter  as  above— Luke  i.  .  that  tb«-ir 
"names  are  written  in  heaven."  For  Nurh.  death  ban 
no  sting,  the  grave  no  victory.  They  meet  famine  sad 
nakedness,  and  peril  and  sword ;  but  in  them  they  are 
more  than  conquerors.  No  plague  can  hart  those  who 
have  the  seal  of  God  in  th<-ir  fomhi  I>l*gne 

from  which  those  whose  way  is  through  tribulation  are 
exempt  can  hardly  be  a  physical  oik-. 

(5)  And  to  them  .  .  .-*-  Better,  And  it  was  given 
to  them  that  they  should  not  kill  them  (i.e..  those  who 
had  not  the  seal  of  God  in  their  foreheads  i,  but  that  they 
should  be  tortured  five  month*.  The  general  period  of 
a  locust  plague  is  about  five  months:  "as  the  natural 
locusts  commit  their  ravages  only  for  five  months,  so 
the  ravages  of  these  symbolical  ones  will  be  only  for  a 
short  period"  (Stuart).  Their  power  is  to  infl: 
ment.  and  not  death.  Tin-  next  rent  tells  as  that  men 
would  consider  death  preferable  to  this  torment;  bat 
the  relief  of  the  grave  is  denied  them. 

And  their  torment  .  .  .—Literally,  and  the 
torture  of  them  (i.e.,  the  torture  inflicted  I  >  v  t  hem  it  as  Ike 
torture  of  a  scorpion  when  it  ha*  stricken  a  man.  The 
wound  of  a  scorpion  occasions  intense  suffering 
in  it  the  symbol  of  the  malicious  cruelty  of  the 
The  emblem  is  used  in  Ezekiel :  the  rebellion*  sad 
malicious  opponents  of  the  prophet  being  compared  to 
scorpions  lEzek.  ii.  ti).  We  may  compare  the  nmilar 
imagery  of  the  bee  for  the  Assyrian  power  (Iaa.  rii.  18}, 
and  the  Psalmist's  complaint  that  his  enemies  earn* 
about  him  like  bees — a  swarm,  irritating  him  with  wins 
and  sting.  The  tenth  verse  tells  us  the  way  in  which 
the  injury  was  inflicted :  there  were  str  r  tails. 

(6)  And  in  those  days  .  .  .—Translate,  And  in 
those  day*  men  shall  seek  death,  and  thaU  not  find  it ; 
and  they  shall  yearn  to  die,  and  death  fiee*  from  them. 
The  change  of  tense  from  the  future  ("  shall  seek— 
shall  vearn")  to  the  present  r  death  flees* 
graphic  force  to  the  description.  Men  will  set 
<leath  in  vain;   they  will  lofg  to  die.  and  lo !  death 

!  t'eeine  from  them.  We  can  eee  an  age  in 
which  death  will  be  regarded  as  a  sweet  respite  from 
the  tormenting  trials  of  life:  men  will  stretch  out 
tlieir  hands  to  death  as  to  a  welcome  deliver* ' 
behold!  death  is  seen  DSSisg  from  them.  The  word 
transln-  "  in  our  English  version  is  a  strong 

word :  it  lias  been  rendered  vehementl*  deairt :  it  »  i 
passionate  longing,  as  the  yearning  of  the  soul  after 
one  we  love.  Then-  have  been  ages  in  which  men  have 
thus  pined  for  death,  in  which  light  and  life  seem  bat 
mockeries  to  the  miserable,  and  men  "  Ion*  for  death. 
but  it  cometh  not :  and  dig  for  it  more  than  for  lnd 
treasures"  (Job  iii.  2".  21).  Such  time*  are  those 
which  have  been  well  called  reigns  of  terr 

(7)  And  the  shapes    .    .    .-Translate,  ***fkc 
shape*  (or,  form*)  of  the  locust*  wsrs  MM  hone*  made 
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to  Torment  Mtn. 


the  shapes  of  the  locusts  were  like  unto  I 
horses   prepared   unto   battle ;   and   on 
their  heads  were  as  it  were  crowns  like  j 
gold,  and  their  faces  were  as  the  faces  j 
of  men.     (8)  And  they  had  hair  as  the 
hair  of  women,  and  their  teeth  were  as 


the  teeth  of  lions.  <9)  And  they  had 
breastplates,  as  it  were  breastplates  of 
iron  ;  and  the  sound  of  their  wings  wdi 
as  the  sound  of  chariots  of  many  horses 
running  to  battle.  0<>)  And  they  had 
tails  like  unto  scorpions,  and  there  were 


ready  for  tear.  The  resemblance  of  the  locust  to  the 
horse  (especially  in  the  head)  has  been  remarked  upon 
by  travellers,  and  has  found  expression  in  the  Italian 
and  German  names  cavalletta  and  heupferd.  The 
resemblance  is  more  distinct  when  the  horses  are  made 
ready  for  battle :  the  hard  shell  or  scales  of  the  locust 
having  the  appearance  of  armour.  Hence  it  has  been 
thought  that  the  sacred  writer  here  alludes  to  this  ' 
horse-like  appearance  of  the  locust.  It  seems  a  little 
doubtful  that  this  is  the  case,  or  that  in  this  or  any  of 
the  descriptions  here  there  is  any  reference  to  the  ana- 
tomical features  of  the  locust.    (See  Note  on  verse  10.) 

And  on  their  heads  were  as  it  were  crowns 
like  gold,  and  their  faces  were  as  the  faces  of 
men.  -Here  again  there  has  been  a  desire  to  find  some 
physical  appearance  in  the  locust  to  suggest  the  crown 
of  gold :  the  antennae,  the  rugged  elevation  in  the 
middle  of  the  thorax,  have  been  imagined  to  have  some 
resemblance  to  a  crown ;  and  the  face  of  the  locust,  it 
has  actually  been  said,  bears  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances a  distant  (the  adjective  is  most  needful)  resem- 
blance to  the  human  countenance. 

(8)  And  they  had  hair  .  .  .—Translate,  And  they 
had  hair  as  tlve  liair  of  women,  and  their  teeth  were  as 
ihe  teeth  of  lions,  and  they  had  breastplates  as  iron 
breastplates ;  and  the  sound  of  their  wings  was  as  the 
sound  of  chariots  of  (having,  i.e.,  drawn  by)  many 
norses,  running  to  war.  The  hair :  It  is  said  that 
some  locusts  are  hairy,  and  the  passage  in  Jeremiah 
(chap.  li.  27)  has  been  quoted  as  evidence  (the  rough 
caterpillars  here  spoken  of  being  said  to  be  "  locusts 
bristling  with  hair  "),  but  the  application  of  the  passage 
is  uncertain  :  the  rough  caterpillar  may  be  the  locust  in 
the  third  stage,  when  the  wings  are  still  enveloped  in 
rough  horny  cases  which  stick  upon  their  backs.  Others 
think  the  idea  of  the  woman -like  hair  has  its  basis  in  the 
antlers  of  the  locust.  The  teeth  like  those  of  the  lion 
is  a  description  the  origin  of  which  is  found  in  the 
prophet  Joel,  in  his  prediction  of  the  locust  plague :  "  a 
nation  comet  h  upon  my  land,  strong,  and  without  num- 
l*r.  whose  teeth  are  the  teeth  of  a  lion,  and  he  hath  the 
cheek-teeth  (or,  grinding-teeth)  of  a  great  lion."  The 
terrible  dctructiveness  of  the  locusts,  and  their  strong, 
ceaseless,  and  resistless  voracity,  were  thus  described. 
Their  breastplates  are  taken  as  descriptive  of  their 
thoraxes,  which  in  the  vision  seemed  strong  as  iron. 
The  comparison  of  the  sound  of  the  wings  to  the 
thunderous  sound  of  cliariots  and  horses  rushing 
into  battle  is  rap— ted  from  Joel  ii. 

00)  And  they  had  tails  .  .  .—Better,  And  they 
have  tail*  like  to  scorpions,  and  stings,  and  in  their 
tails  t*  tlieir  power  to  hurt  men  five  months.  In  this 
verse  the  secret  of  tlieir  power  is  mentioned  i  they  have 
tails  like  wratjifm '  tails,  and  stings  which  wound  and 
so  cause  agony  to  men.  On  the  period  of  five  months, 
see  vers.,  r,.  in  the  expu-itimi  of  this  passage  it  is 
utterly  fan  to  look  for  features  of  the  ordinary  natural 
"<"  "'I'"-'  to  the  several  particulars  set  forth 

by  the  sacred  MOT:  this  is  admitted  even  by  those  who 
seem  anxious  to  find  such  counterparts.  "We  must 
regard  the  comparison  as  rather  belonging  to  the  supcr- 
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natural  portion  of  our  description."  The  rule  is  a 
good  one.  Like  the  description  of  the  Divine  Presence 
in  chap.  4,  most  of  the  visions  of  the  book  are  in- 
capable of  pictorial  realisation  without  incongruities 
which  would  be  grotesque  and  profane ;  nor  need  we  be 
surprised,  since  the  principles  and  truths  are  the  main 
points  with  the  writer.  This  general  rule  must  be  kept  in 
mind  if  we  would  avoid  the  danger  of  dwelling  too  much 
on  the  bearing  of  details.  It  is  not  in  the  locust  that  we 
shall  find  even  the  suggestive  basis  of  the  details  in  the 
description  here.  The  smoke  rises  from  the  pit  of  the 
abyss;  the  heaven  is  darkened,  and  out  of  the  smoke 
emerges  the  pitchy  cloud  of  locusts.  The  seer  then  adds 
certain  characteristics  of  this  locust  plague,  partly  drawn 
from  the  earlier  prophets,  but,  as  his  custom  is,  with 
some  original  additions.  They  are  locusts,  but  they  have 
the  malice  of  scorpions  ;  they  advance  like  horse-soldiers 
to  battle ;  they  wear  crowns ;  they  bear  a  resemblance  to 
men;  there  is  something  womanlike  also  in  their  appear- 
ance, and  in  their  voracity  they  are  as  lions.  The 
exigencies  of  the  symbolism  are  quite  beyond  the 
features  of  the  ordinary  locust :  the  sacred  writer 
shows  us  a  plague  in  which  devastation,  malice,  king- 
like authority,  intelligence,  seductiveness,  fierceness, 
strength,  meet  together  under  one  directing  spirit,  to 
torment  men.  Some  parts  may  be  purely  graphic,  as- 
Alford  says,  but  surely  the  vision  shows  us  a  great 
symbolical  army  multitudinous  as  locusts,  malicious 
as  scorpions,  ruling  as  kings,  intelligent  as  men. 
wily  as  womanhood,  bold  and  fierce  as  lions,  resist- 
less as  those  clad  in  iron  armour.  The  symbolism  of 
course  must  not  be  pressed  too  cl&sely,  but  its  meaning 
must  be  allowed  to  widen  as  new  elements  are  added, 
especially  when  those  elements  are  not  suggested  by 
anything  in  the  locust  itself,  but  are  additions  clearly 
designed  to  give  force  to  the  symbol  employed.  The 
locust  -  like  army  has  characteristics  partly  human, 
partly  diabolical,  partly  civilised,  partly  barbarous. 
They  have  been  variously  interpreted  :  the  historical 
school  have  seen  in  them  the  Saracens  under  Mohammed, 
who  gave  to  them  a  religion  which  was  "  essentially  I 
military  system ; "  others  are  inclined  to  refer  them  to 
"  the  hordes  of  Goths  and  others  whose  unkempt  locks 
and  savage  ferocity  "  resemble  this  locust  host.  There 
is  a  good  ground  for  taking  the  vision  to  prefigure  tin- 
hosts  of  a  fierce  invading  army.  Even  those  who  believe 
that  Joel's  prophecy  foretold  a  plague  of  literal  locusts. 
yet  acknowledge  that  these  "may  in  a  subsidiary 
manner  "  represent  "  the  northern,  or  Assyrian  enemies 
of  Judah  "  (Introduction  to  Joel,  Speaker's  Commen- 
tary). But,  as  the  writer  there  says,  these  were  "  them- 
selves types  of  still  future  scourges  ;  "  so  may  we  sec 
here  a  vision  which  neither  the  history  of  the  Zealots. 
nor  that  of  Gothic  hordes,  nor  of  Saracens,  have  ex- 
hausted, but  one  which  draws  our  thoughts  mainly  to 
its  spiritual  and  moral  bearing,  and  teaches  us  that 
in  the  history  of  advancing  truth  there  will  come  time- 
when  confused  ideas  will  darken  simple  truth  and 
right,  and  out  of  the  darkness  will  emerge  strange  and 
mongrel  teachings,  with  a  certain  enforced  unity,  but 
without  moral  harmony,  a  medley  of  fair  and  hideous. 


Their  King  is  tJte  Angel 
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stings  in  their  tails  :  and  their  power 
was  to  hurt  men  five  months.  (11)  And 
they  had  a  king  over  them,  which  is  the 
angel  of  the  bottomless  pit,  whose  name 
in  the  Hebrew  tongue  is  Abaddon,  but 


1  That  U  to 

A  J/..fr..y.  r. 


in  the  Greek  tongue  hath  hi*  name 
Apollyon.1  (l2)  One  woe  is  post;  and, 
behold,  tlwre  come  two  Ohap.  is.  is— 
woes  more  hereafter.  JJj  »lltl» 
<»>  And    the   sixth    angel  coHwo*.    "* 


reasonable  and  barbarous,  dignified  and  debased,  which 
enslave  and  torment  mankind.  The  outcome  of  theso 
teachings  is  oftentimes  war  and  tyrannous  oppression ; 
but  the  sacred  seer  teaches  us  distinctly  that  those 
who  hold  fast  by  the  seal  of  God  are  those  who  cannot 
be  injured,  for  he  would  have  us  remember  that  the 
true  sting  of  false  conceptions  is  not  in  the  havoc  of 
open  war,  but  in  the  wounded  soul  and  conscience. 
Nor  is  it  altogether  out  of  place  to  notice  (by  way  of 
one  example)  that  the  power  of  Mohammed  was  more 
in  a  divided  and  debased  Christendom  than  in  his  own 
creed  or  sword;  the  smoke  of  ill-regulated  opuiions 
and  erroneous  teachings  preceded  the  scourge.  Here, 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  book,  we  may  notice  that  subtle, 
plausible  errors  pave  the  way  for  dire  troubles  and 
often  sanguinary  revolutions.  Falsehoods  and  false 
worships  that  have  been  diffused  over  the  world  become 
"  the  forerunners  and  foretellers  of  a  conflict  between  the 
powers  of  good  and  evil."  Yet  as  the  trumpet  sounds 
we  know  that  every  battle  is  a  step  towards  the  end  of 
a  victorious  war. 

(ii)  And  they  had  a  king  .  .  .—Better,  They  have 
over  them  as  king  (not  "  the  angel,"  as  in  English  ver- 
sion) an  angel  of  the  abyss ;  his  name  (is)  in  Hebrew 
Abaddon,  and  in  the  Greek  he  has  a  name,  Apollyon. 
There  is  more  than  one  point  in  which  the  seer  wishes 
us  to  mark  the  contrast  between  these  symbolical  and 
the  natural  locusts.   Locusts  have  no  sting ;  these  have. 
Locusts  have  no  king  (Prov.  xxx.  27) ;  these  have  a 
king.     The  movements  of  the  invading  locusts  are  con- 
ducted with  wonderful  precision  and  order,  yet  no 
presiding  monarch  arranges  their  march;    but  here 
there  is  a  directing  and  controlling  head.     The  great 
movement  is  no  mere  undesigned  or  instinctive  one, 
but  the   offspring  of  a  hidden,  spiritual   force.     The 
great  battle  is  not  on  the  surface  only,  the  invasions, 
revolutions,  tyrannies,  which  try  and  trouble  mankind, 
involve  spiritual  principles,  and  are  but  tokens  of  the 
great  conflict  between  the   spirit  of   destruction  and 
the   spirit   of    salvation,  between   Christ  and  Belial, 
God  and  Mammon,  the  Prince  of  this  world  and  the 
Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth.     The  king  of  these 
locust  hordes  is  named  in  Hebrew  Abaddon,  or .Perdi- 
!    don,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  place  or  abode  ot 
destruction   (Job  xxvi.  6).      "Destruction   (Abaddon) 
hath  no  covering  "—i.e.,  before  God.    (Comp.  Prov.  xv. 
11).     In  Greek  his  name  is  Apollyon,  or •Destroyer : 
The  spirit  of  the  destroyer  is  the  spirit  that  inspires 
I    these  hosts.     It  is  a  great  movement,  but  its  end  is 
destruction,  as  its  inspiring  genius  is  from  beneath,  irom 
an  angel  of  the  nether  world.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to 
!    seek  some  great  historical  personage  for  the  iulnunent 
of  this   portion  of  the  prophecy,  any  more  than  wo 
ought    to    accept    any  great    historical  event    as    an 
exhaustive  fulfilment   of  the  vision     The  picture  is 
vivid  and  forcible,  and  its  full  and  certain  meaning  wUl 
be  plain  hereafter;  but  it  at  least  should  draw  our 
minds  from  the  curiosity  which  seeks  for  historical  or 
personal  counterparts  to  the  self -vigilance  which  fears 
test  our  own  spirit  should  be  injured  by  the  Prevalence  of 
any  form  of  evil.    It  should  teach  us  to  re  member  always 
the  vehement,  earnest  way  in  which  the  ««**"*"* 
:   describe  the  subtle,  venomous  power  of  all  sin,  ana 
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the  merciless  destructivenesa  of  itn  work  !'  u  not 
of  any  invading  hosts,  or  signal  anil  special  forma  of 
evil,  Imt  of  the  terrihle  and  usual  influence  of  all  *iu. 
that  the  Apostle  M.  Paul  writes  when  he 
the  world-wide  devastation-,  of  -in  in  language  pertly 
borrowed  from  the  Old  Testament.  Imt  singularly  !»• 
minding  us  of  the  vision  before  tu.  "There  is  BOM 
that  doeth  good ;  no.  not  one.  Their  throat  is  a* 
open  sepulchre;  the  poison  of  asps  is  upon  their  lips. 
their  feet  are  swift  to  shed  blood;  de*t ruction  and 
misery  are  in  their  ways;  and  the  way  of  pear*  hate 
they  not  known ;  there  is  no  fear  of  God  I  •  ' 
eyes  ".(Rom.  iii.  12—18).  It  is  perhaps  well  to  notice 
that  at  this  fifth  trumpet  tlie  SJMSS1  spiritual  power*  of 
darkness  appear  taking  part  in  the  conflict  Then-  is  * 
time  when  the  obstinate  resistance  of  mankind  (yea. 
and  of  individual  men  and  women  also)  to  better  thing* 
becomes  fortified  by  an  evil  spirit,  and  they  are  no 
longer  passive  resisters  of  good,  hut  tliey  become 
active  antagonists  of  good,  hating  and  obscuring  the 
light  of  truth,  and  wounding  the  spirits  and  coneenmeen 
of  men.  Alas !  many  walk  of  whom  the  A|M»tki  could 
only  say  with  tears,  "  they  are  tin  f  the  eroaa 

of  Christ"  (the  emblem  of  salvation  .  "and  whose  end 
is  destruction"  ■Phil.  iii.  18,  19). 

(12)  One  woe  is  passed  .  .  .—Better,  The  ow 
woe  has  passed  ;  behold  there  comeih  (the  rerh  is  in  the 
singular)  yet  two  woes  after  these  thing:  Hep.  i,  the 
patience  and  faith  of  the  saints.  The  trouble 
pass  only  yield  place  to  more,  the  rest  and  the  Yietefj 
are  not  yet ;  the  powers  of  evil  have  not  exhausted 
themselves,  the  iuiguity  of  the  social  and  spiritual 
Amorites  is  not  yet  full. 

(13)  The  Sixth  Trumpet— the  Secoed  Woe 
Trumpet.— The  first  point  which  will  8tr*k**b'Ipe'*'' 
is  that  the  plague  under  this  trumpet  resemble*  tlio 
last,  though  it  is  one  of  much  more  aggravatedi nature. 
Again  we  have  vast  hosts,  with  the  powers  of  the June. 
the  lion,  aid  the  viper,  at  command,  hut  the  dentine- 
tive  elements  are  inert  K>rd.  the  multitudes  •"■""* 
numerous,  the  horses'  heads  grow  P—ntS  w  itn  «»««• 
mouth  breathing  forth  threatening  and  slaughter.  *» 
well  as  with  the  tail  armed  with  deadly  fangs,  they 
can  deal  forth,  not  torment  only,  as  in  the  mat 
vision,  but  death  itself,  to  a  vast  proportion  of 
the  human  race.  To  aid  in  this  new  denotatum  new 
forces  are  released :  the  four  angels  booud  n«r  th*' 
Euphrates  are  kneed.  The  next  po.nt  to  notice  w.  that. 
even  more  directly  than  »""f^  ^^J"**!^ 
the  moral  and  spiritual  aspect  of  these  vuuona  anouw 
claim  our  thougnt.  The  aim  of  the  plague  bto  «h,bu 
the  death- working  power  of  false  «^™Y  »'* 
customs,  false  bdiefe,  and  to  rouse  men  to  fornnke the 
false  worships,  worldlineas,  and  «  f"»,'u^~«  "£ 
which  they  had  fallen  (verses  SO,  21).  The  PWjJ 
has  told  «;  that  great  plagues  ^»  f"  ^f£5; 
Here,  whatever  special  interrelation*  we  may  adop*. 
is  an  illustration  of  the  Psalmist's  word*.  The  enemy 
against  whom  these  foes  are  ga  hered  is  thegrent 
Xrld  lost  in  false  thoughts,  luxurious  ]^  **h"»* 
custom. ;  that  world  which  inthe  W~^jff* 
of  its  nature  is  hostile  to  goodness  and  the  God  ot 


TJte  Sixth  Angel 
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soundeth  his  Trumpet. 


sounded,  and  I  heard  a  voice  from  the 
four  horns  of  the  golden  altar  which 
is    before     God,     <u>    saying    to    the 


sixth  angel  which  had  the  trumpet. 
Loose  the  four  angels  which  are 
bound    in   the   great   river   Euphrates. 


goodness.  But  the  hosts  which  come  against  this  sin- 
drowned  world  are  not  merely  plagues,  as  famine  and 
pestilence,  they  are  plagues  which  are  the  results  of 
the  world-spirit,  and  are  to  a  great  extent,  therefore,  the 
creation  of  those  who  suffer.  For  there  are  evils  which 
are  loosed  upon  the  world  by  the  natural  action  of  sin 
and  sinful  customs.  As  the  evil  spirit  mingled  for  the 
first  time  in  the  plague  of  the  fifth  trumpet,  so  from  all 
quarters  (typified  by  the  four  angels)  new  powers  of 
misery  arise.  Nor  must  another  feature  be  overlooked : 
the  historical  basis  of  the  Apocalypse  is  the  past  history 
of  the  chosen  people ;  God's  dealings  with  men  always 
follow  the  same  hues.  The  Apocalypse  shows  us  the 
same  principles  working  in  higher  levels  and  in  wider 
arena.  The  Israel  of  God,  the  Church  of  Christ,  with 
its  grand  opportunities,  takes  the  place  of  the  national 
Israel.  Its  advance  is  against  the  world,  and  the 
trumpets  of  war  are  sounded.  Its  progress  is,  like 
Israel's,  at  first  a  success ;  it  gains  its  footing  in  the 
world,  but  the  world-spirit  which  infects  it  is  its  worst 
and  bitterest  foe ;  it  becomes  timid,  and  seeks  false 
alliances ;  it  has  its  Hezekiahs,  men  of  astonishing 
faith  in  hours  of  real  peril,  and  of  astonislung 
timidity  in  times  of  comparative  safety,  who  can  defy 
a  real  foe,  but  fall  before  a  pretended  ally,  and  who  in 
mistaken  friendliness  lay  the  foundation  of  more 
terrible  dangers  (2  Kings  xx.  12 — 19).  The  people 
who  are  victorious  by  faith  at  Jericho  lay  themselves 
open  by  their  timid  worldliness  to  the  dangers  of  a 
Babylonish  foe.  The  plague  which  falls  on  the  spirit 
of  worldliness  does  not  spare  the  worldliness  in  the 
Church.  The  overthi-ow  of  corrupted  systems  beaiing 
the  Christian  name  is  not  a  victory  of  the  world  over 
the  Church,  but  of  the  Church  over  the  world.  He 
who  mistakes  the  husk  for  the  grain,  and  the  shell  for 
the  kernel,  will  despair  for  Christianity  when  organisa- 
tious  disappear;  but  he  who  remembers  that  God  is  able 
kt  raise  up  even  of  the  stones  children  to  Abraham,  will 
never  be  confounded  ;  he  knows  the  vision  may  linger, 
but  it  cannot  come  too  late  (Heb.  ii.  3).  With  all  this 
section  the  prophecy  of  Habakkuk  should  be  com- 
pared, especially  chaps,  i.  6 — 11,  14,  15;  ii.  1 — 14;  iii. 
17 — 19.  The  history  of  Israel  is  in  much  the  key  to 
tin-  history  of  the  world. 

And  the  sixth  angel  .  .  .  .—Translate,  And 
the  sixth  angel  sounded  :  and  I  heard  a  (single)  voice 
out  of  the  (four)  horns  of  the  golden  altar,  which  is 
before  God,  saying  to  the  sixth  angel,  him  who  had  the 
trumpet  (or,  0  thou,  who  hast  the  trumpet),  Loose  the 

r   angels    which    are    hound   at    the    great    river 

>.     There  are  one  or  two  verbal  points  worthy 

of  notice.     The  Siuaitic  MS.  omits  the  words  "  single  " 

and  "  out  of  the  four  horns,"  and  thus  reads,  "I  heard 

a  voir.-  out  of  tin-  golden  altar."    It  was  the  same  altar 

from    which  the   incense  ascended  mingled  with  the 

pnjen  of  the  Miaia.     (See  chap.  viii.  3.)     Where  the 

l'i Myers  were,  thence  the  voice  comes.     It  reminds  us 

thai  |h«  prayer  are  not  ineffectual,  that  still  they  are 

i.  though  the  way  of  answering  may  be  in  strange 

MM  painful  judgments.     The  voice  is  heard  as  a  single 

out  of  the  midst  of  the  horns  of  the  altar.     It  is 

■  doubtful  whether  the  word  "four"  ought  to  be 
retained.  The  voice  is  represented  as  rising  from  the 
borface  of  the  altar,  at  the  corners  of  which  were  the 


four  projections  known  as  horns.  The  command  is 
to  loose  the  four  angels  bound  at  the  Euphrates. 
What  are  these  ?  Their  number — -four — represents 
powers  influencing  all  quarters.  They  are  angels  (that 
is,  messengers,  or  agencies)  employed  for  the  purpose. 
They  are  at  or  near  the  river  Euphrates — that  is,  the 
spot  whence  the  forces  would  arise.  What  is  meant  by 
the  Euphrates  ?  Are  we  to  understand  it  literally  r 
This  can  hardly  be,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  take 
Babylon  and  Jerusalem  literally  also,  and  to  deny  all 
mystical  meaning;  but  this  is  what  only  few  will  be 
disposed  to  do.  The  two  cities,  Babylon  and  Jerusalem, 
are  the  types  of  two  radically  different  sets  of  ideas. 
two  totally  antagonistic  views  of  life ;  and  the  meaning 
and  mystical  import  of  the  River  Euphrates  must  be 
determined  by  its  relation  to  these  two  cities.  It  has 
been,  indeed,  argued  that  we  are  not  bound  to  take  the 
name  Euphrates  mystically  because  the  remainder  of  the 
vision  is  mystical,  since  in  Scripture  we  often  find  the 
literal  and  the  allegorical  intermingled.  For  example, 
there  is  an  allegory  in  Ps.  lxxx.  8  and  11,  "  Thou 
hast  brought  a  vine  out  of  Egypt,"  &c.  It  is  quite 
plain  that  the  vine  is  used  mystically  to  represent 
Israel ;  but  the  word  Egypt  is  not  mystical — it. 
indicates  the  literal  fact  that  out  of  Egypt  Israel  was 
brought.  This  is  no  doubt  true,  but  it  hardly  meets 
the  question  here.  No  one  will  dispute  that  a  distinct, 
literal  fact  or  name  may  be  introduced  in  a  passage 
otherwise  allegorical ;  but  do  we  ever  meet  with  a 
passage  in  which  names  of  places  are  introduced,  some 
of  Which  were  to  be  taken  literally  and  some  mystically!" 
And  such  would  be  the  case  here.  The  whole  tenor  of 
the  Apocalypse  keeps  before  us  Jerusalem,  the  temple, 
and  its  surroundings  (chap.  xi.  1,  8),  and  Babylon,  with 
its  might  and  opulence,  as  two  opposing  cities ;  and  it 
is  out  of  all  scriptural  analogy  to  interpret  Jerusalem 
allegorically,  and  Babylon  allegorically,  and  then  to 
claim  the  privilege  of  understanding  Euphrates  lite- 
rally. In  fact,  the  inconsistency  and  arbitrariness  of 
interpreters  is  tested  by  these  three  names,  Babylon, 
Jerusalem,  Euphrates.  Some  will  have  Jerusalem  to 
be  literal,  and  Babylon  and  Euphrates  mystical;  others 
will  have  Babylon  mystical,  and  Jerusalem  and 
Euphrates  literal.  Surely  those  who  hold  all  three  to 
be  literal  are  more  consistent.  But  if  Babylon  be 
mystical  and  Jerusalem  mystical,  it  is  hard  to  see 
why  Euphrates  should  not  be  so  also.  I  am  far 
from  denying  that  those  who  consistently  hold  all 
three  to  be  literal  may  not  be  right.  There  are 
not  wanting  tokens  that  a  revival  of  the  East 
may  change  the  whole  political  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  world;  but  no  such  literal  fulfilment  would 
annul  the  infinitely  more  important  mystical  aspect  of 
the  Apocalypse.  The  conflict  between  a  literal  Babylon 
and  a  literal  Jerusalem  either  in  the  past  or  the  future 
can  never  vie  in  interest  with  the  prolonged  and  wide- 
spread conflict  between  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  the 
spirit  of  Belial,  between  God  and  Mammon,  which  is 
waged  along  the  whole  line  of  history  over  the  arena  of 
the  whole  world,  and  plants  its  battle-ground  in  every 
human  heart.  In  every  man,  and  in  the  whole  world. 
the  war  is  waged,  as  the  carnal  and  spiritual  con- 
tend with  one  another.  It  is  in  this  war  between  the 
mystical  Jerusalem  and  the  mystical  Babylon  that  the 
great  river  Euphrates  is  to  play  an  important  part. 
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The  Four  Angels  which  were 


REVELATION,    IX. 


bound  in  the  Euphraki  loomi. 


W  And  the  four  angels  were  loosed, 
which  were  prepared  for1  an  honr, 
and  a  day,  and  a  month,  and  a  year, 
for  to  slay  the  third  part  of  men. 
<16>  And  the  number  of  the  army  of  the 
horsemen  were  two  hundred  thousand 


thousand:  ami  I  li.;ml  the  number  of 
them.  WI  And  thus  I  taw  the  bone* 
in  the  vision,  and  them  that  sat  on 
them,  having  breastplates  .  and 

of  itehrth,  and  hriuist..n.- :  and  the 
heads  of  the  horses  were  as  the  heads  of 


Twice  (here  and  in  chap.  xvi.  12)  the  river  Euphrates 
appears,  and  each  time  in  connection  with  some  warlike 
demonstration  or  invasion.  The  basis  of  interpretation, 
as  with  Jerusalem  and  Babylon,  must  be  sought  in  the 
history  of  Judah  and  Israel  Babylon  is  the  great  foe 
of  Israel,  and  the  Euphrates  was  the  great  river  or 
flood  which  formed  a  natural  boundary  between  them. 
*•  The  other  side  of  the  flood  "  (i.e.,  Euphrates)  was  the 
phrase  which  pointed  back  to  the  early  life  of  Abraham 
before  he  had  entered  upon  the  life  of  pilgrimage  and 
faith ;  the  Euphrates  was  the  rubicon  of  his  spiritual  his- 
tory. The  Euphrates  was  the  great  military  barrier  also 
between  the  northern  and  southern  nations ;  it  occupied 
a  place  similar  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  hi  modern 
history.  The  advance  of  the  Egyptian  army  to  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates  threatened  the  integrity  of  the  Assyrian 
empire  (2  Kings  xxiii.  29).  The  battle  of  Carehemish 
established  the  supremacy  of  the  Chaldean  power  to 
the  west  of  the  Euphrates  (2  Kings  xxiv.  7) ;  such  a 
preponderance  of  Babylonish  influence  threatene'l  the 
safety  of  Jerusalem.  The  loosing  of  the  four  tngels 
(or,  powers)  bound  at  the  Euphrates  can  only  signify 
changes  analogous  to  disturbances  on  the  great  frontier 
line,  as  the  drying  up  of  the  Euphrates  signifies  the 
annihilation  of  the  protecting  boundary.  Such  a  fron- 
tier line  between  the  spiritual  city  and  the  world  city 
does  in  practice  exist.  There  is  a  vast  stretch  of  inter- 
vening territory  which  neither  the  Church  nor  the  world 
really  possesses,  but  over  which  each  desires  to  possess 
power.  There  is  a  great  neutral  zone  of  public  opinion, 
civilised  habits,  general  morality,  which  is  hardly 
Christian,  hardly  anti-Christian.  When  Christianised 
sentiments  prevail  in  this,  there  is  comparative  peace, 
but  when  this  becomes  saturated  with  anti-Christian 
ideas,  the  Church  suffers ;  and  it  is  out  of  this  that  the 
worst  aspects  of  trouble  and  clanger  arise ;  for  out  of  it 
arise  those  forces  which  bring  into  acute  form  the  great 
war  between  the  world  spirit  and  the  spirit  of  Christ. 
The  loosing  of  these  four  angels,  then,  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  issues  at  stake  have  become  more  distinct ;  that 
the  conflict  which  has  gone  on  under  veiled  forms 
begins  to  assume  wider  proportions  and  to  be  fought  on 
clearer  issues.  The  issues  have  been  somewhat  con- 
fused :  the  world  spirit  has  crept  into  the  Church,  and 
against  the  world  spirit,  wherever  found,  the  trumpet 
blast  declares  war. 

(15j  And  the  four  angels  .  .  .—Better,  And  there 
were  loosed  the  four  angels  who  had  been  made  ready 
'into  (or for,  i.e.,  ready  for)  the  (not  "  an  hour,"  but  the) 
hour,  and  day,  and  month,  and  year,  that  they  should 
slay  the  third  part  of  mankind.  The  English  version 
reads  as  though  the  hour,  day,  month  and  year  were  to 
be  understood  as  the  length  of  time  over  which  this 
plague  of  war  should  last.  This  idea  has  been  adopted 
Oy  many  of  the  historical  school  of  interpreters,  and 
great  ingenuity  has  been  exercised  to  find  some  period 
which  exactly  corresponds  with  this,  and  during  which 
disastrous  wars  prevailed.  But  the  expression  ("made 
ready  unto  the  hour,"  &c.)  is  not  to  be  taken  to  imply 
that  such  was  the  duration  of  the  plague;  it  implies 
that  the  loosing  of  the  angels  would  take  place  at  a 


definite*  period,  tin-  year,  month,  day  and  hoar  of  which 
were  known;  the  cxprcsaiaa  mrn-' 
with  our  Lord's  wonU.  "  <  >f  that  day  and  hour  k> 
no  man."  It  reminds  us  that  there  ia  a  period— SB 
unknown  period,  hut  nevcrthcleMs  a  certain  prriod — ot 
which  the  latent  ]H>wers  of  retribution  wake  and  bryia 
to  avenge  themselves,  at  which  the  restraint*  which  hare 
withheld    the    long-deserve*  :>■*   are    remoTed. 

Men  and  nations  little  think  of  fcfcSB.  Peace  they  en. 
when-  then  is  no  iieacc,  for  they  have  been  by  their  sin* 
mining  the  ground  tmder  their  feet,  or  d  we  I  fine  in  that 
abode  of  false  seouiilj  vUsl  Bunyan  might  Wan.- 
called  the  city  of  Meanwell.  and  that  'abode  is  b  " 
the  sands;  and  when  the  angels  of  judgment  are  ! 
and  the  restraining  influences  of  public  opinion  b.„. 
the  tempest  is  abroad,  the  frail  house  of  formal  religion 
falls,  and  the  time  of  testing  leaves  its  inmates  un- 
sheltered. Happy  only  are  they  who  are  ready  for  the 
hour  of  the  Lord's  return.  Tin"  anpds  are  mode  ready 
that  they  should  kill  the  third  part  of  mankind.  The 
way  in  which  this  alaaghtor  is  to  take  place  is  explained 
in  verses  17,  18 :  it  is  a  wide  and  devastating  slaughter 
carrying  awav  a  large  portion  of  the  human  raee. 

(16)  And  the  number  .  .  .—Translate,  And  the 
number  of  the  OfMOJ  if  tfc  <ralry  tea*  hto  myriads 
<>f  myriada.  I  heard  flu  number  of  them.  The  writer 
heard,  perhaps  from  some  herald  angel,  the  number  of 
this  vast  army  of  horsemen:  it  was  twice  t.-n- thousand 
times  ten  thousand — i.e.,  two  hundred  millions.  The 
number  is  like  an  echo  from  Ps.  Uviii.  17 — "TV 
chariots  of  God  are  twenty  thousand  tiro  myriad*: 
even  thousands  (or,  thousand*  of  thousand*)  of  angels." 
This  utterly  bewildering  number  aright  have  been 
sufficient  to  keep  interpreters  from 
slavishly  literal  fulfilment  :  it  simply  stand*  for  an 
immense  host,  and  may  serve  to  jx.ii,  proBfie 

powers  of  retribution  the  harvest  of  sin  is  misery, 
multiplied  thirtv.  sixty,  one  hundredfold. 

(171  And  thus  I  saw  .  .  .-Better,  And  after  this 
manner  sate  I  the  horse*  in  the  vision,  and  tkos*  trha 
sat  upon  them,  having  brea*tplate$  ft**y  and  j' 
//.,.  amd  biimthnt  Km,  and  the  head*  of  the  hortm 
were  as  heads  of  lion* ;  and  out  of  their  month*  gorth 
forth  l.  ke  and  brimstone.    The  seer  proceeds 

lil.e  the  general  appearance  sfl   the  horses  and 
horsemen.    After  this  faahioa  were  they :  the  horses  and 
horsemen  were  armed  with  breastplates,  of  triple  hoe 
-ponding    to    the   three-fold   destructive m**™»* 
which  <r(>es  forth  from  their  in. ■■: 

and  dark  purple  jacinth',  and  brimstone.  The  jaiialh 
colour  seems  to  be  the  dark  purple  or  blue  so  often  seen 
in  smoke.  The  Poet  Laureate  uses  the  word  "  ■*"*B*a 
describe  the  colour  of  ascending  eolumne  of  smoke 
("azure  pillars  of  the  hearth  ari*e  to  thee  )  th. 
colour  here  would  be  darker,  the  smoke  not  »»ing 
from  peaceful  dwellings,  h 

giving  elements.  The  army  is  mainly  of  horsemen,  and 
tfeey  are  le-cribed  as  resolute  and  reJen**e—ltw*  *"* 
reminded  of  somewhat  similar  features  m  the  Chaldean 
armies  spoken  of  by  Habakkuk.  "I  rame  up  the 
Chaldeans,   that  bitter   and  hasty  nation:    they  are 


The  Third  Part  of  Men  killed 


EEVELATION,   IX. 


by  the  destroying  Armi- 


lions ;  and  out  of  their  mouths  issued 
fire  and  smoke  and  brimstone.  <18>  By 
these  three  was  the  third  part  of  men 
killed,  by  the  fire,  and  by  the  smoke, 
and  by  the  brimstone,  which  issued  out 
of  their  mouths.  G»)  For  their  power 
is  in  their  mouth,  and  in  their  tails  : 
for  their  tails  were  like  unto  serpents, 
and  had  heads,  and  with  them  they  do 
hurt.      W   And  the   rest   of  the   men 


a  Ps.  115.  4;&  135. 
15:  Isa.  46. 7 ;  Jer. 
10. 5 ;  Dan.  5. 2a 


which  were  not  killed  by  these  plagues 
yet  repented  not  of  the  works  of  their 
hands,  that  they  should  not  worship 
devils,  and  idols  of  gold,"  and  silver, 
and  brass,  and  stone,  and  of  wood 
which  neither  can  see,  nor  hear,  nor 
walk :  <21)  neither  repented  they  of 
their  murders,  nor  of  their  sorceries, 
nor  of  their  fornication,  nor  of  their 
thefts. 


terrible  and  dreadful :  their  horses  also  are  swifter  than 
leopards,"  &e.  (Habak.  i.  6 — 10\ 

U»)  By  these  three  .  .  . — Better,  From  these  three 
plagues  were  the  third  part  of  mankind  slain,  by  the 
tire  and  the  smoke  and  the  brimstone  which  goeth  forth 
out  of  their  mouths.  For  the  power  of  the  horse  is  in 
their  mouth,  and  in  their  tails,  for  their  tails  were  like 
serpents,  having  heads,  and  with  them  they  hurt  (or, 
injure).  The  destructive  power  in  this  vision  is  in 
mouth  and  tail,  in  the  last  trumpet-vision  it  was  in  the 
tail  only  (verse  10).  The  devastating  power  is  in- 
creased; the  foes  come  swift  as  horsemen,  strong  as 
lions,  venomous  as  serpents,  breathing  forth  elements 
that  blind  and  burn  with  deadly  power.  We  have,  then, 
forces  which  are  mighty,  malicious,  and  relentless,  and 
which  are  bidden  forth  against  mankind  for  their  sins  of 
worldliness.  (See  verses  20,  21.)  It  is  not  once  only  in 
the  history  of  the  world  that  such  powers  have  been  let 
loose.  The  desolations  wrought  by  invading  hordes — 
the  force  and  ferocity  of  Turkish  power  establishing 
itself  in  Europe  and  threatening  the  power  of  Christen- 
dom— the  widespread  terror  and  slaughter  promoted  by 
tin-  outbreak  of  the  spirit  of  unrestrained  violence  in 
France,  followed  by  reckless  war,  may  illustrate  such 
a  vision  as  the  present;  but  the  main  teaching  of  it 
is  the  never-failing  truth  that  the  spirit  of  worldliness 
provokes  its  own  punishment,  wherever  it  may  exist, 
aud  its  retribution  is  in  a  form  which  serves  to  reveal 
what  latent  power  of  destruction  lurks  behind  every 
sin,  and  what  liidden  spiritual  foes  there  are  to  intensify 
human  passions  and  to  increase  human  misery. 

(20, 21)  And  the  rest  .  .  .—Translate,  And  the  rest 
of  mankind  who  were  not  slain  in  these  plagues  did 
not  even  repent  of  (or,  out  of— i.e.,  so  as  to  forsake)  the 
works  of  their  liands,  that  they  should  not  worship  the 
demons  (evil  spirits),  and  the  idols  of  gold,  and  of 
silver,  and  of  brass,  and  of  stone,  and  of  wood, ;  which 
can  neither  see,  nor  hear,  nor  walk  :  and  they  did  not 
repent  of  (or,  out  of)  their  murders,  nor  of  (or,  out  of) 
llnir  sorceries,  nor  out  of  their  fornication,  nor  out  of 
ihrir  thefts.  These  verses  make  one  or  two  points 
•dear.  First,  they  show  us  that,  whatever  the  nature  of 
tin-  plagues  might  be,  they  were  afflictions  designed  to 
l>ring  about  repentance,  and  to  rouse  men,  whether 
nominally  Christian  or  not,  from  the  lethargy  into 
whicdi  long  indulged  sin  had  plunged  them.  Those 
t-rriMc  revolutions  which  are  the  growth  of  years,  and 
which  startle  men  with  their  apparent  suddenness  and 
violence,  are  the  great  appeals  of  God,  asking  men  to 
Mm-  meaning  of  sin;  they  are  the  trumpet  blasts 
•  ailing  to  repentance.  But  we  are  told  more-  the 
r.iii;iiii«l,-r  of  the  godless  did  not  repent.  We  are 
not.  indeed,  told   that  they  did  not  feel   terror,  or 

'  "'"is,.,  or  momentary  qualms  and  misgivings,  but 
that  they  did  not  show  that  which  alone  is  re- 
garded   as    genuine    repentance,  the  repentance  out 
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of  sin,  the  repentance  which  turns  away  from  sin. 
We  need  always  that  wholesome  caution.  We  need  it 
most  in  times  when  hysterical  and  emotional  religionism 
is  fashionable,  and  it  is  forgotten  that  true  repentance  is 
a  repentance  whereby  we  forsake  sins.  These  men  re- 
pented not  out  of  their  sin.  And  their  sins  are  enume- 
rated, and  the  enumeration  again  takes  us  back  to  the 
history  of  Israel  as  to  the  historical  basis  which  the  sacred 
seer  enlarged  and  vivified;  for  the  sins  are  just  those 
against  which  Israel  was  warned  and  into  which  Israel 
fell  (Dent.  iv.  28;  Ps.  cvi.  34—40  ;  Acts  vii.  41).  The 
sins  are  demon-worship  and  idolatry :  "  They  served 
idols ;  they  sacrificed  their  sons  and  their  daughters 
unto  devils."  (Comp.  1  Cor.  x.  20;  1  Tim.  iv.  1.)  It 
is  needful  to  trace  these  sins  in  the  history  of  Israel,  as 
it  has  been  argued  that  these  are  heathen  sins,  and  that 
therefore  these  plagues  must  be  plagues  which  fall  on 
those  who  are  literally  heathens.  But  if  we  bear  in 
mind  that  the  series  of  visions  describe  features  which 
will  accompany  the  advance  of  Christianity  in  the. 
world,  we  shall  remember  that  it  is  against  worldliness, 
wherever  found,  idolatries,  of  whatever  kind,  murders 
and  thefts,  called  by  whatever  name,  that  the  true 
genius  of  Christianity  makes  war.  Christ  is  king,  and 
king  of  righteousness,  and  in  righteousness  does  He 
make  war,  and  the  heathenisms  which  are  called 
Christianity  are  as  much  the  objects  of  His  displeasure 
as  the  most  obvious  Paganism.  It  is  needful  to  re- 
member that  Jews  are  addressed  as  if  they  were 
heathen,  aye,  very  habitue',  of  Sodom  (Isa.  i.  10),  and 
that  the  Christian  Church  is  warned  against  sins 
which  are  little  else  than  idolatries.  Covetousness,  the 
very  essence  of  worldliness,  is  by  St.  Paul  twice  over 
called  idolatry  (Col.  iii.  5,  and  Eph.  v.  5).  It  seems. 
therefore,  to  be  foreign  to  the  purpose  to  try  and  limit 
these  plagues  only  to  the  non- Christian  world.  To  do 
this  is  to  get  a  narrow,  improbable  (may  we  not  say  an 
impossible  ?)  interpretation ;  for  the  greatest  strength 
of  the  world-power  would  be  left  untouched.  It  is 
true  that  the  visions  are  not  showing  us  the  plagues 
which  fall  on  apostasy  and  fornication  within  the 
Church ;  but  it  is  true  that  we  are  beholding  visions 
which  show  how  terribly  the  world-spirit  avenges  itself 
on  all  who  harbour  it,  whether  called  Christian  or  not. 
Gross  sins,  gigantic  frauds,  complacent  familiarity 
with  crime,  followed  by  blunted  moral  sense,  are 
heathenish,  whether  found  in  Pagan  or  Christian 
society.  Heavy  woes  must  inevitably  await  the  society 
which  tolerates  such  works ;  but  the  worst  omen  of  t lie 
coming  doom  is  seen  when  society  has  lost  the  power 
to  repent  because  it  has  lost  the  power  to  hate  evil. 
Such  an  incapacity  is  invariably  significant  of  advanced 
moral  decay.  It  is  the  climax  in  the  growth  of  sin 
which  the  Psalmist  noticed  where  men  lose  the  sacred 
abhorrence  of  evil  (Ps.  xxxvi.  4).  To  such  repentance 
is  becoming  impossible. 


Vision  of  t fie  Angel 
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«ttt  tke  Link  Book. 


CHAPTER  X.-d)  And  I  saw  another 
Chap.  i.  l—ii.  mighty  angel  come  down 
The  little  book.  fr01n  heaven,  clothed  with 
a    cloud :     and    a    rainbow  was    upon 


his  head,  and  his  face  wiu  it  were 
the    sun,    and    his    feet   as   pilb: 
tire:    H  and    he   had    in    his    hai 
little  book  opfll :  and  he  set  hu  right 


X. 

The     Interposed     Visions.      The    Witness 
against   Evil   (chaps,  x.  1— xi.  14.)  —  As    between 
the  opening  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  seals  there  was 
interposed    a    two-fold    vision  —  the    sealing    of    the 
hundred    and   forty-four    thousand    and    the  glimpse 
of    the  great    multitude   (chap,   vii.)— so    is    a  two- 
fold vision  interposed  here  between  the  sounding  of 
the   sixth  and   seventh  trumpets.     The  similarity  of 
situation  of  these  interposed  visions  (episodes,  as  they 
have   not  very  accurately  been  called)   suggests  that 
there  must  be  some  corresponding  value  in  their  inter- 
pretation.    This  appears  to  be  found  in  the  answer  to 
the  question  which  rises  spontaneously  as  the  visions  of 
the  seals  and  of  the  trumpets  draw  to  a  close.     We 
see  the  scenes  which  the  seals  disclose,  and  we  learn 
how  war,  pestilence,  death,  persecution,  revolution,  are 
to  continue,  and  we  ask,  What  becomes  of  the  Church, 
the  bride  of  Christ  ?     Where  are  the  true  servants  of 
God  during  these  trials?      We  are  answered  by  the 
interposed  visions  of  the  seventh  chapter  that  they  are 
sealed,  and  they  Mill  be  safe.     Similarly,  the  scenes  dis- 
closed by  the  trumpets  are  spread  before  us,  and  we  see 
the  features  which  mark  the  advance  of  Christianity  in  the 
world ;  we  see  the  pain,  the  confusion,  the  devastations 
and  slaughters,  the  bringing  to  light  of  hidden  evils, 
which  are  the  necessary  accompaniments  of  this  pro- 
longed war ;  we  see,  as  it  were,  amid  smoke  and  flame 
and  sword,  the  advancing  and  receding  line  of  battle,  and 
we  learn  that  the  powers  of  evil  are  subtle  and  self- 
multiplying,  and,  like  the  dragon  in  the  den  of  error, 
leap  into  new  and  multiform  life,  though  smitten  by 
the  sword  of  the  Red  Cross  Knight.    And  amid  these 
confusions  of  war  we  almost  lose  sight  of  the  Church,  or 
gain  only  a  few  hints  which  show  that  she  is  not  unharmed 
in  the  conflict ;  and  again  the  question  is  forced  from  us, 
What   becomes  of  the   Church,  the  bride  of  Christ? 
Where  is  her  work  and  the  tokens  of  her  advance? 
To  this  the  interposed  visions  of  the  present  section  are 
designed  to  give  an  answer ;  and  that  answer  is  again 
•a  reminder  to  us  that  the  work  of  God  in  the  world  is 
not  work  on  the  surface  of  history  merely  :  the  waves 
-catch  the  eye,  and  men  measure  progress  by  the  force 
•of  these,  but  the  ebb  of  the  tide  is  unseen.     So  also  is 
there  a  work  of  God  which  is  more  potent  than  the 
■conspicuous  work   on  which  men  love  to  look.     The 
work  of  the  Church  is  not  to  be  measured  by  results 
now.     It  does  achieve  results,  but  her  best  work  is  the 
work  of  which  she  knows  not  now  but  will  know  after- 
wards ;  and  there   is    a   Church  within  the    Church 
which  is  carrying  on  this  work.    There  are  witnesses  of 
God  against  the  beast-power  and  the  world-power,  who, 
though  persecuted,  are  faithful— though  dying,  live- 
though  chastened,  are  not  killed  ;  who,  through  evil  re- 
port and  good  report,  triumph  over  faithlessness  and  fear. 

The  interposed  vision  is  two-fold.  In  the  first  part, 
contained  in  chap,  x.,  another  mighty  angel  descends 
with  a  little  book  open  in  his  hand.  This  book  the 
sacred  seer,  as  the  type  of  all  those  who  will  witness 
truly  for  God  in  the  world,  is  commanded  to  eat ;  from 
sweetness  it  turns  to  bitterness,  in  token  that  the  very 
fidelity  and  love  he  had  to  God  would  be  the  occasion 
of  sorrow,  for  he  would  have  to  be  the  witness  of 


unpalatable  truth*  to  the  potentates  of  the  csrth  Ut 
he  has  heard  celestial  thunder*,  and  he  know,  thai  th.- 
end  and  victory  are  near.  Such  i*  the  prrpaxstssa  of 
him  who  will  be  a  true  witness  for  Chn*t  when  many 
false  witnesses  and  false  Christ  *  are  abroad.  TV 
second  part  expands  the  sum  thouu- 
imagery.  There  is  a  holy  ..f  h»li.-«  >>. 
where  the  true  witnesses  are  lightened  with 
fire  for  their  work  of  noble  jmHI. 

First  Scene  of  the  Interposed  Vino*. 

(L2)  And    I    saw    .    .     -Trsuslstc.   And   I  , 
another  mighty   angel  descending  nut  of  the 
clotlied  with  a  cloud,  and  thr  not  "a  "   rainbow  upon  hu 
head,  and  his  face  as  the  SM 

fire,  andhavituj  in  his  Imml  <i  Itttl,  >,.,„k  (or,  roll}  open. 
Many  have  thought  that  this  mrs]  en  be  none  other 
than  Christ  Himself.  It  must  M  acknowledged  that 
the  description  is  such  that  we  might  well  bean 
apply  it  to  any  but  our  Lord .  but.  nevertheless,  the  word*. 
"another  mighty  angel,"  afford  serious  difficulty.  Oar 
Lord  might   indeed  appear  as  an  angel  sreely 

conceivable  that  He  would  be  railed  "another  mighty 
angel : "  an  expression  which  seems  to  associate  this  sagel 
with  tlio.se  others  who  have  taken  part  in  these  visions. 
Remembering  this,  wo  must  separate  from  our  thought* 
the  idea  of  personal  angelic  Wing*.  Such  are  employed 
by  God,  but  in  tin-  aandbaaiani  of  these  rhuoas  the 
angels  are  not  necessarily  such,  any  more  than  tke  stars 
are  literal  stars:  they  are  typical,  representative  angels. 
as.  we  speak  of  the  Angel  of  Peace,  the  Angel  of  War ; 
SO  we  have  the  Angels  of  Time,  of  Death,  af  Lifa,  a* 
in  the  Apocalypse.    The  angel  here,  era  if  he  >" 

■ent  Christ  Himself,  descends  with  I 
of  Christ's  power.  He  comes  to  remind  the 
ones  of  God  that  Christ  i*  with  them  always,  sad  that 
He  will  not  hide  His  commandments  from  those  who 
are  living  as  strangers  and  pilgrims  ui*>n  earth  (Pa. 
cxix.  19;  1  Pet.  ii.  11) ;  for  he  bean  a  little  book  open 
in  his  hand.  The  value  of  this  vision  is  best  seen  by 
calling  to  mind  the  vision  of  tin-  Fifth  Trumpet.  There. 
for  the  first  time,  tin 
natural  power  :  tin 
star  that  fell,  and  the 

of  the  abyss.  As  an  answer  to  this  comes  this  sagel 
bearing  the  witnesses  of  Christ's  power.  When  the 
troubles  come  that  darken  and  confuse,  the  meaneager 
from  heaven  will  eoaaa  to  give  light,  teaching,  and 
strength  to  the  faithful—  so  does  this  angel  first  give 
assurance  of  the  power  of  Christ  He  comes  clothed 
with  a  cloud,  the  lokan  always  of  the  Divine  Presence 
(Ex.  xiii.  21  i  Bask.  i.  a;  Kati  Acta  L  »/. 

The,  not  'a"  rainbow,  but  the  rainbow  i.e.,  the  rainbow 
of  chap.  iv.  :5  .  the  token  of  covenant  and  of  lore. 
glowed  round  his  head  :  hi*  fsce.  like  Hoses',  had 
caught  the  unutterable  light,  the  sun-like  light ci Christ'* 
presence   chap,  i-  W)S  and  re  like  pillars  of 

tire  to  tread  the  earth,  strong  in  the  power  of  ponfieattoa 
and  judgment.  Some  call  this  the  Angel  of  Time ,becs— e 
of  his  utterance  in  verse  6;  but  is  it  not  rather  the  typical 
representative  of  the  Angel  of  the  New  Testament, 
coming  with  the  tokens  of  corensnt  truth,  and  power 
and  love?    He  had  in  his  hand  s  little  book  open.    Ouf 


ie  plagues  seemed  to  gather  saper* 

I  the  abyss  ws*  given  to  the 

lie  locust  host  were  led  by  the  sagel 
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Seven  Thunders 
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utter  their  Voices. 


foot  upon  the  sea,  and  his  left  foot  on 
the  earth,  <3)  and  cried  with  a  loud 
voice,  as  when  a  lion  roareth  :  and  when 
he  had  cried,  seven  thunders  uttered 
their  voices.     w  And  when   the  seven 


thunders    had   uttered   their   voices,  1 

•  was  about  to  write :  and  I  heard  a  voice 

|  from  heaven  saying  unto  me,   Seal  up 

those  things  which  the  seven  thunders 

uttered,  and  write  them  not.     ^  And 


memories  are  carried  back  to  the  other  book,  or  roll,  dis- 
played in  chap.  v.  1 — 5,  and  two  contrasts  strike  ns :  that 
roll,  or  book,  was  sealed,  and  none  were  found  worthy 
to  open  it;  this  book  is  open — that  book  was  larger; 
this  one  being  described  as  a  small  book.  Do  these 
contrasts  help  us  to  the  meaning?  One  thing  they 
seem  to  tell  us :  the  book  contains  none  of  those  secret 
things  which  were  the  contents  of  the  former  book. 
The  closed,  sealed  book  pointed  to  the  liidden  springs 
of  f utnre  history ;  this  points  to  what  is  open  to  all. 
That  book  was  comparatively  large,  and  tilled  with 
writing,  as  the  visions  of  oncoming  history  were  great ; 
this  book  is  small,  and  contains  what  all  may  master. 
These  considerations  forbid  the  idea  that  the  book  is  a 
repetition  in  brief  of  what  was  in  the  sealed  book,  "  or 
that  it   was  the   revelation  of  some  remaining  pro- 

5  bet •it's,"  or  of  some  "  portion  or  section  of  prophecy." 
'he  vision  is  a  representation  that  he  who  comes  armed 
with  the  witnesses  of  Christ's  presence  comes  also 
with  that  ever  open  proclamation  of  God's  love  and 
righteousness.  The  little  open  book  is  that  gospel 
which  is  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  the  weapon  of  the 
Church,  that  Word  of  God  open  to  all,  hidden  only 
from  those  whom  the  god  of  this  world  hath  blinded. 
The  fallen  powers  may  bear  the  key  and  let  loose 
darkening  clouds  of  confused  thought  and  unworthy 
teaching ;  the  outer  courts  of  the  Church  may  be  over- 
cast: but  unto  the  upright  there  ariseth  light  in  the 
darkness,  and  God's  Word  has  risen  with  new  light  and 
power  upon  the  bewilderments  and  glooms  of  the  age. 
"  Three  books  are  associated  in  the  Apocalypse.  The 
first  is  the  book  of  the  course  of  this  world  (chap.  v. 
1) ;  ...  the  last  is  the  Book  of  Life  (chaps,  xx.  15  ;"xxi. 
27)^  .  .  .  :  between  these  two  comes  "  another  book, 
which  is  the  link  between  the  other  two,  the  ever 
open  book  of  God's  promises  and  the  witness  of 
God'fl  righteousness  and  power.  Elliott  regarded  this 
littl.-  roll  as  the  Bible  opened  anew  to  mankind  at  the 
period  of  the  Reformation.  The  period  affords  many 
magnificent  illustrations  of  the  vision,  but  it  does  not 
exhaust  its  truth,  since  in  every  age  the  reverent  study 
of  tli.-  Word  of  God  has  given  freshness  and  strength 
to  forgotten  truths,  aud  has  saved  men  from  the  bondage 
of  t  nidit  ional  notions.  From  among  such  students  have 
arisen  God's  witnesses. 

And  he  set  .  .  .—The  attitude  of  the  angel,  with 
(MM  h-iT  fool  planted  on  the  sea  and  the  other  on  the 
Had.  is  that  of  a  conqueror  taking  possession  of  the 
Whole  world.  There  is  a  power,  then,  by  which  tlie 
Ghana  and  children  of  God  may  possess  the  earth. 
It  i-  ad  the  power  of  pride  or  worldliness.  The  true 
weapons  are  not  carnal:  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  is  the 
word  of  God,  and  the  meek-spirited  (meek  to  be  taught 
and  meek  in  life)  shall  possess  the  earth 

W  And  cried  with  a  loud  voice  .  .  .-Better 
and  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  even  at  a  lion  roareth 
Another  token  of  the  presence  of  Christ  with  the 
<  nun-h.  The  voice  is  the  voice  of  a  courage  and 
strvngth  derived  from  Him  who  is  the  "  Lion  of  the 
•t  Judah." 

And  when  he  had  cried  .  .  .-Translate,  and 
Klien  he  cried,  tlie  seven  thunders  (notice,  not  "  seven 
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thunders,"  but  "tlie  seven  thunders  ")  spake  their  own 
voices.  The  thunders  are  called  the  seven  thunders  to 
bring  them  before  us  as  another  order  of  sevens,  and 
into  harmony  with  the  seven  seals,  the  seven  trumpets, 
the  seven  vials.  Thus  we  have  four  sets  of  sevens.  It 
was  not  a  seven-fold  peal  of  thunder,  but  seven 
thunders,  which  spake  forth  distinctly  their  own  voices. 
This  marked  language  brings  the  seven  thunders. 
though  their  utterances  are  never  revealed,  into  pro- 
minence as  a  portion  of  the  Apocalyptic  system.  But 
what  were  these  thunders  ?  Were  they  more  terrible 
judgments  still  ?  and  did  the  sealing  of  them  signify 
the  shortening  of  the  days  of  judgment,  as  Christ 
had  said  (Matt.  xxiv.  22)  ?  It  may  be  so.  One  thing 
seems  certain — the  guesses  which  have  been  hazarded 
(such  as  that  they  are  identical  with  the  trumpets ;  that 
they  are  the  seven  crusades)  can  hardly  be  admitted. 
Whatever  they  were,  they  were  perfectly  intelligible  to 
the  Evangelist.  He  was  on  the  point  of  writing  down 
their  utterances.  Will  this  fact  help  us  to  understand 
the  general  object  of  their  introduction  here  ? 

W  And  when  the  seven  .  .  .—Translate,  And 
when  the  seven  thunders  spoke,  I  was  about  to  write  : 
and  I  heard  a  voice  out  of  the  heaven,  saying,  Seal  up 
the  things  tohich  the  seven  thunders  spoke,  and  wriU 
tliem  not.  He  could  have  written  down  their  utter- 
ances. It  was  no  mere  thunder-like  sound  he  heard : 
the  thunders  spoke ;  and  he  would  have  continued  his 
writing  as  he  had  been  commanded  (chap.  i.  11)  had 
not  the  voice  out  of  heaven  forbidden  him.  The 
utterances,  then,  are  for  those  who  hear  them;  they  are 
not  to  be  made  generally  known.  Is  it  not  the  solemn, 
sacred,  divine  voice  not  to  be  known  by  all.  but  by 
those  who  have  ears  to  hear  when  "  the  God  of  glory 
thundereth  ?  "  "  Lo !  He  doth  send  forth  His  voice, 
yea.  and  that  a  mighty  voice  "  (Ps.  Ixviii.  33).  Man- 
kind may  hear  the  thunder ;  only  those  whose  ears 
God  has  opened  can  hear  the  utterances  and  the  in- 
spiriting messages  which  they  bring.  So  was  it  once 
in  our  Lord's  life.  The  people  said  it  thundered ;  some 
thought  an  angel  spake;  but  there  were  articulate 
words  which  He  who  came  to  do  God's  will,  in  whose 
heart  was  God's  law,  heard,  and  to  Him  that  thunder- 
like  voice  promised  to  "  glorify  His  name  "  (John  xii. 
28,  29).  Similarly  here,  the  Evangelist  (who  is  in  this. 
but  a  type  of  the  true  witnesses  for  God),  who  is  to 
prophecy  before  peoples  and  kings  (verse  11\  hears 
words  spoken  by  the  divine  voice  which  make  him 
strong  for  his  mission.  It  is  so  evermore.  Dull  ears 
there  are  who  hear  thunder,  but  never  God's  voice: 
dim  eyes  there  are  which  see  no  trace  of  the  divine 
craftsman  in  all  nature,  though 

"  Eartli  's  crammed  with  God, 
And  every  common  bush  aglow  with  Him." 

Tlie  thunders  are  not  to  be  written  down ;  they  are  for 
those  who  have  ears  to  hear. 

(5—7)  And  the  angel  .  .  .— Translate.  And  the  angel 
whom  I  saw  standing  upon  the  sea  and  upon  the  earth 
lifted  his  right  hand  to  the  heaven,  and  swore  in  (or, 
bij)  Him  who  liveth  unto  the  ages  of  the  ages,  who  created 
the  lieaven,  and  the  things  in  it,  and  the  earth,  and  tlie 


The  Seer  is  commanded 
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tomlth.  I.,nl,  Book, 


the  angel  which  I  saw  stand  upon  the 
sea  and  upon  the  earth  lifted  up  his 
hand  to  heaven,  <6)  and  sware  by  him 
that  liveth  for  ever  and  ever,  who 
created  heaven,  and  the  things  that 
therein  are,  and  the  earth,  and  the 
things  that  therein  are,  and  the  sea, 
and  the  things  which  are  therein,  that 
there  should  be  time  no  longer :  <7)  but 
in  the  days  of  the  voice  of  the  seventh 
angel,  when  he  shall  begin  to  sound, 
the  mystery  of  God  should  be  finished, 


.1    V.7.  V. 

11 


£   «.    * 


as  he  hath  declared  to  his  servant*  1 bj 
prophet*.  *>  And  the*  >>  1  heard 

from   li.-.,\,-n  spak.*  uir 

said,  Go  and  take  the  lit  tl.-b.*,k 

open  in  the  hand  of  tbt  mp 

stain 1.-th   ppoo   the  tea  and  upon  the 

earth  ,1   I  w.-ut    mi  nge\t 

and  said  onto  him,  <  I 

book.     And  he  said  tint*,  me.  Tak< 

and  t>at    it    uj.  :  and    h 

belly  bitter,  but  it  friiall  be  in  tl 

sweet  as  honey.  ti       I  the 


things  in  it,  and  the  sea,  and  the  things  in  it,  that  time 
(i.e.,  delay,  or  postponement)  should  no  longer  be  :  but 
in  the  days  of  the  voice  of  the  seventh  angel,  whenever 
he  is  about  to  sound  (his  trumpet)  was  finished  the 
mystery  of  God,  as  he  evangelised  his  servaids  the 
prophets.  Theare  is  a  change  of  tense  which  sounds 
strange  :  he  says,  then  (not  "  will  be,"  but)  icas  finished. 
In  thought  he  hurries  on  to  the  end,  and  sees  the  close 
no  longer  in  the  dim  future,  but  as.  with  the  eye  of 
God,  an  accomplished  fact.  The  certainty  is  guaran- 
teed with  an  oath.  The  gesture  of  the  uplifted  hand 
to  give  emphasis  to  the  oath  is  of  ancient  date.  Thus 
Abraham  expressed  his  resolution  to  take  none  of  the 
spoils  of  the  conquered  kings :  "  I  have  lift  up  mine 
hand  unto  the  Lord  .  .  .  that  I  will  not  take  from  a 
thread  to  a  shoelatchet "  (Gen.  xiv.  22 ;  comp.  Ex.  vi. 
8.  margin).  So,  too,  does  the  man  clothed  in  linen 
(Dan.  xii.  6—9,  a  passage  which,  in  much,  is  the 
foundation  of  the  one  before  us)  lift  up  both  hands 
and  sware  that  there  shall  be  a  fixed  period  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  scattering  of  the  power  of  the 
holy  people.  The  oath  in  the  passage  under  con- 
sideration is  to  the  effect  (not  that  time  should  cease 
and  eternity  begin,  but)  that  there  shall  be  no  longer 
any  delay.  The  suffering  saints  had  cried,  "  How 
long?"  (chap.  vi.  9 — 11),  and  they  had  been  bidden 
to  wait  a  little  time.  Now  the  close  of  all  such 
waiting  time  is  announced :  when  the  seventh  trumpet 
shall  have  blown  the  mystery  of  God  will  be  finished. 
'"The  mystery  of  God'  does  not  mean  BoaneUriag 
which  cannot  be  understood  or  explained.  It  is  never 
applied  to  such  matters,  for  example,  as  the  origin 
of  evil,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity.  It 
does  mean  a  secret;  but  then  a  secret  may  be  told, 
and  when  told  is  no  mystery.  The  mystery,  or  secret, 
of  God  means,  therefore,  the  whole  of  His  plan  and  of 
His  counsel  concerning  this  earth  in  its  present  state 
of  discipline  and  of  imperfection  ;  all  that  God  means 
to  do  upon  it  and  towards  it,  even  till  that  which  we 
read  of  as  the  time  of  the  end  (Dan.  xii.  4—9),  the 
close  of  this  last  dispensation,  and  the  introduction  of 
that  new  heavens  and  new  earth  wherein  dwelleth 
righteousness"  (Dr.  Vaughan).  No  wonder,  as  he 
announced  this  fast  approaching  close  of  the  ages  of 
suffering  and  trial,  he  should  add, "  According  as  He  (not 
9  declared  "—an  utterly  inadequate  word— but)  ™a1>9e- 
lised—i.e.,  according  to  the  glad  tidings  which  He  had 
ever  proclaimed  to  and  by  His  servants  the  prophets 

A  somewhat  remarkable  parallelism  between  this 
passage  and  1  Cor.xv.51,  52,  has  been  pointed  out.  In 
both  passages  there  is  reference  to  the  mystery,  the 
glad  tidings,  and  the  last  (the  seventh  trumpet  is  also 
the  last)  trumpet.  This  harmony  of  reference— taken 
in  connection  with  St.  Paul's  statement,  "  We  shall  not 


all   sleep,  hut    we   shall   all  1m-  changed" — ia  fall  of 
interest,  if  it  were  for  nothing  more  than  to  !»«•• 
union  of  thought    between 
may  also  tli row  light   upou  the  t< 
surrection    eh*] 
(8, 9)  And  the  voice  .  .  .    Translate.  A  ■ 
which  I  heard  out  <f  flh    fcaaaea     I   beard   it    eaaaa 
talking  with  NM    it  is  not  the  angel  that  »peaks,  bat  the 
voice  which   hud  hidden   him  ~-a!   up  the  thunders  1ft 
heard  again  speaking  .  </,«/  aagfajr,  Go,  take  tko  roll 
(or,  the  little  roll .    then-  is  a  difference  in  the  M8&> 
which  is  opened  in  th>  h-md  of  the  angel 


upon  the  sea  and  upon  the  earth.  And  I  weal  mm  to 
the  angil.  telling  him  t<>  >jii>   „,■  >>ook.     And 

he  saith  to  me.  Tub  ";../  .<it  it  «^  und  U  $kaU  makm 
bitter  thy  billy,  but  in  thy  niOuth  it  »hall  /..  >tr«W  — 
honey.  The  image  of  eating  the  roll  i»  dernrd  from 
the  Old  Testament.  We  m.-ct  with  it  in  Esrktrl  rasp 
iii.  1 — 3)  and  Jeremiah  diap.  x\  lo  .  The  \ nap  in 
Ezekiel  is  probably  the  l»si*  of  the  present 
and  the  chapter  in  which  it  occurs  give* as  the 
of  the  symbol :  the  rating  of  tin-  roll,  or  the  words 
the  roll." is  the  coinpl. 
the  book— the  ilwuiUm    M  W 

the  principles  and  truths  an'  thoroughly  familiar  sad 
loved.    -  All  my  words  "    so  runs  the  explanatory  rase, 
E/.ek.  iii.  l"f   "thai  1  shall  speak  unt< 
thine  heart  and  hear  with  Unas  cam."    It  i«  ataaQar 
to  the  PaabniaVi  pjn  Chy  word*  hai. 

within  my  heart  ;  "  ha  made  hinwlf  so  familiar  with 
them  that  thaj  WSTC  no  longer  a  code  of  laws,  bat  a 
constant  instinct,  a  SWOad  nature  t.  him.  Tbas  pre- 
eminently should  he  Im-  familiar  wit 
words  and  heart,  saturated  with  hi*  M 
who  is  to  Ik?  a  wituesa  and  a  prophet  for  his  Laird. 
Be  who  would  carry  God*-*  words  to  another  moot 
tirst  lw  iinjaiaand  and  peuet  rated  with  then  hiasself.  He 
must  n  A  only  bear,  read,  mark,  and  lesrn.  but  abo(sr- 
cording  to  the  Scriptural  figure  inwardly  digest  thesa." 

And  I  took  .  .  .    The  Evangelic  la  I 
as  he  was  hidden... ut  of  th.  angel*  hand,  eat- it  up.  and 
finds  it.  as  he  was  told.  "  in 

hi  this  his  experience  resemble*  that  of  Karktel.  who 
found   the  roll   in   hi*  mouth  as  bon>  *t"5T 

(Esek,  iii.  S  ,    Bo  the  Psalmist  eoold  remee  ia  < 

law  as  sweat,  sweeter  than  honey ma* 
the  honevcomh  (Fat.  cxix.  1(W.  ai 
r.a.lv  to  'endure  hit  term-*  in  hi-  fid. 
not   onlv  bo  interpenetrated  b}  «*»Mt  he 

must  hare  also  realised  its  *«*»•'■*"•  " ^  *"**? 
pkaaari  his  word*  rosy  sound,  they  wdllsek  th*  sweet- 
ness  which  is  as  need/til  to  the  word,  of  th--  wacher -as 
t.,  the  soups  ..f  the  poet  ff-et  of  the 

sw.vt-tastmg    roll  VWtteraeaa    Eaekiel  make.  *o 
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The  Seer  eateth  up 


REVELATION,   XL 


the  Little  Book. 


little  book  out  of  the  angel's  hand,  and 
ate  it  up ;  and  it  was  in  my  mouth 
sweet  as  honey :  and  as  soon  as  I 
had  eaten  it,  my  belly  was  bitter. 
<ll>  And  he  said  unto  me,  Thou 
must     prophesy     again    before     many 


peoples,  and  nations,  and  tongues,  and 
kings. 

CHAPTER  XL— d)  And  there  was 
given  me  a  reed  like  unto  chap.  xi.  l— 14 
a    rod :     and     the     an^el  The  witnesses. 


mention  of  this  bitterness ;  yet  we  know  how  much 
his  fidelity  to  the  words  he  loved  so  well  must  have 
cost  him  when  he  was  bidden  to  arm  himself  with  a 
flinty  determination  (Ezek.  iii.  9 — 14,  and  ii.  6,  7),  and 
the  patient  courage  of  one  whose  lot  was  among  thorns 
and  briars  and  scorpions.  It  must  always  be  so.  The 
love  of  Christ  may  constrain  men,  but  the  very  ardour 
of  their  affections  must  bring  them  through  tribulation, 
and  may  make  them  as  outcasts,  defamed,  persecuted, 
slain.  The  flaming  zeal  to  emancipate  mankind  from 
thraldoms,  follies,  and  ruinous  sins  may  stir  the  soul 
with  a  holy  joy ;  but  there  come  moments  when  men 
•are  almost  tempted  to  turn  back,  and  to  think  that  they 
have  undertaken  a  hopeless  task,  when  they  find  how 
slow  is  their  progress,  and  what  new  and  unexpected 
difficulties  arise.  Such  was  the  bitterness  which  Moses 
felt :  '"  Why  is  it  that  Thou  hast  sent  me  ?  For  since  I 
came  to  Pharaoh  to  speak  in  Thy  name,  he  hath  done 
evil  to  this  people;  neither  hast  Thou  delivered  thy 
people  at  all. '  The  most  enthusiastic  souls  who  love 
their  fellow-men,  and  who  feel  how  sweet  and  high  is 
their  calling,  perhaps  feel  most  of  this  bitterness. 
Their  very  love  makes  all  failure  very  bitter  to  bear ; 
yet  is  it  through  this  martyrdom  of  failure  that  the 
noblest  victories  are  won. 

(11)  And  he  .  .  .—Better,  And  they  (not  "  he,"  as 
in  the  English  version,  but  they  say :  an  equivalent  for 
"It  was  said,")  say  to  me,  Thou  must  again  prophesy 
concerning  (or,  icith  regard  to)  peoples,  and  nations, 
and  tongues,  and  kings  many.  He  is  told  that  the 
bitterness  will  arise  in  connection  with  his  prophecies 
with  regard  to  peoples  and  kings.  This  carries  us  on 
to  the  vision  in  the  next  cliapter,  where  the  two  wit- 
nesses stand  so  solitary,  and  prophesy  so  mightily,  yet 
so  vainly,  among  men.  He  will  have  to  tell  the  story 
«>f  churches  and  peoples,  priests  and  princes,  unmindful 
of  their  high  calling  and  their  allegiance  to  their  true 
king,  and  of  their  hatred  of  God's  mightiest  and  purest 
witnesses.  The  end,  indeed,  will  come.  The  Church 
will  be  victorious.  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  will 
beromr  the  kingdoms  of  Christ:  but  it  will  be  through 
persecutions,  apostacies,  judgments.  This  is  the  sad 
vision  he  must  describe.  The  interposed  visions  will 
answer  the  question.  ".What  has  the  Church  been 
doing?1'  but  it  will  show  how  she  has  done  that  work, 
« I  Stressed  by  heresies,  crippled  by  worldliness,  trodden 
down  by  enemies,  and,  worse  than  enemies,  foes  veiled 
as  friends.  But  this  very  vision  will  lead  to  the  uh- 
folding  of  the  more  truly  spiritual  aspects  of  the 
Church's  work,  and  of  that  conflict  in  which  she  con- 
tends with  the  multiform  spirit  and  power  of  evil. 
Thus  will  he  prophesy  of  peoples  and  kings  many. 

XL 

The  Second  Part  of  the  Interposed  Vision. 
Thk  Measuring  of  the  Temple  ;  the  Two 
Witnesses;  the  Earthquake. 

The  Measuring  of  the  Temple.— We  enter 
upen  the  second  part  of  the  interposed  vision.  The 
Temple  proper  is  secured.    The  measuring  signifies  its 
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protection  from  profanation ;  the  outer  coui-t  given  to 
the  Gentiles  indicates  that  practical  heathenism  and 
corruption  have  invaded  the  Church;  against  corruptions 
and  profanities,  witnesses,  who  draw  their  strength  from 
divine  help,  are  raised  up  to  protest.  Their  power  is 
great,  though  their  witness  is  disregarded;  for  their 
influence  outlasts  their  life,  and  their  words  avenge 
themselves  on  their  adversaries ;  rejected  reformation 
re-appears  as  revolution.  The  vision  therefore  declares 
that,  whatever  corruptions  invade  the  Church,  the  kernel 
of  the  Church  will  never  be  destroyed,  but  out  of  it  will 
arise  those  who  will  be  true  to  the  Master's  commission, 
and  whose  words  will  never  be  void  of  power. 

Such  seems  to  be  the  general  drift  of  this  chapter. 
It  is  stated  thus  briefly  and  simply  that  it  may  be 
kept  in  mind  as  a  leading  idea  in  the  comments 
which  follow,  and  because  the  chapter  is  generally  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  difficult  in  the  book.  On 
the  relation  between  the  allusions  to  the  Temple  in  this 
chapter  and  the  date  of  the  book,  see  Introduction. 
It  is  perhaps  well  to  remember  that,  as  we  have  taken 
Jerusalem  and  Babylon  as  symbolical  names,  and  not 
necessarily  the  literal  Jerusalem  and  the  literal  Baby- 
Ion,  so  the  Temple  and  the  court  of  the  Temple  are  to 
be  understood  as  symbols.  The  gospel  has  elevated 
the  history  and  places  of  the  past  into  a  grand  allegory, 
and  breathed  into  their  dead  names  the  life  of  an  ever- 
applicable  symbolism.  (See  Introduction,  On  the 
General  Meaning  and  Practical  Value  of  the  Book.) 

(!)  And  there  "was  .  .  . — Translate,  And  tliei-e 
was  given  to  me  a  reed  like  a  rod  (we  must  omit  the 
words  "  and  the  angel  stood "),  saying.  It  is  not 
said  by  whom  the  reed  was  given,  nor  are  we  told 
who  speaks  the  command.  The  whole  transaction  is 
impersonal.  The  reed,  like  a  measuring  rod,  is  given 
him,  and  at  the  same  time  the  command  is  given  to 
arise  and  measure  the  Temple,  and  the  altar,  and  them 
that  worship  in  the  Temple.  Here,  again,  we  find  the 
basis  of  the  vision  in  the  Old  Testament.  Ezekiel  was 
brought,  in  vision,  to  a  high  mountain,  and  saw  a  man 
with  a  line  of  flax  (for  measuring  long  distances)  and  a 
measuring  line  (for  shorter  distances).  But,  more  pro- 
bably, the  vision  of  Zechariah  was  in  the  seer's  mind 
(Zech.  ii.  1,  2),  for  the  vision  there  of  the  man  with  the 
measuring  rod  to  measure  Jerusalem  is  followed,  in  the 
fourth  chapter  (Zech.  iv.  i— 61.  by  the  vision  of  the  two 
olive-trees,  which  are  distinctly  identified  with  the  two 
witnesses  in  the  present  chapter  (see  verses  3,  4).  The 
Temple,  altar,  and  worshippers  are  to  be  measured.  The 
measuring  implies  the  protecting  of,  or  the  token  of  a 
resolve  to  protect,  a  portion  of  the  sacred  enclosure 
from  desecration.  The  measuring,  like  the  sealing  of 
chap,  vii.,  is  a  sign  of  preservation  during  impending 
dangers.  To  understand  what  is  thus  measured  out  for 
protection  we  must  remember  that  there  are  two  Greek 
words  which  are  rendered  Temple  :  the  one  (hieron) 
signifies  "  the  whole  compass  of  the  sacred  enclosure, 
including  the  outer  courts,  porches,  porticoes,  and  other 
buildings  subordinated  to  the  Temple  itself;"  the  Other 
{naos)  is  the  Temple  itself,  the  house  of  God,  the  Holy 


ffe  is  commanded 
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XI. 


to  Measure  Me  TampU. 


stood,  saying,  Rise,  and  measure  the 
temple  of  God,  and  the  altar,  and 
them  that  worship  therein.  (2)  But 
the  court  which  is  without  the  temple 


leave  out,1  and  measure  it  not ;   I 

is  given  unto  tin*  <;•  utiles:  and 
holy  city  -hall  they  tread  under 
forty  and  two  months.     (,)  And  I  will 


and  Holy  of  Holies.     When  it  is  said  that  Christ  taught 
the  people  in  the  Temple,  the  first  of  these  words  is 
used;    and  it  may  he  supposed  that  in   one,   of  the 
porches  or  courts  of  the  sanctuary  our  Lord  carried  on 
His  teaching.     But  when   Zacharias    is  described  as 
going  into  the  Temple,  the  word  is  the  second  (naos), 
for  he  went  into  the  Temple  proper,  and  left  the 
people  in  the  outer  court,  or  court  where  the  brazen 
altar  stood.     It  is  the  second  of  these  words  which  is 
used  here :  the  Temple  proper,  the  naos,  the  house  of 
God,  is  measured,  together  with  the  altar.    We  are  not 
told  which  altar  is  intended.     It  is  at  least  too  hasty  to 
say  that  it  must  be  the  altar  of  incense,  as  this  alone 
was  in  the  Temple  proper  ;  for  the  explicit  direction  to 
measure  the   altar   sounds  like  an  extension  of    the 
measured  area,    and    may  perhaps    mean  that    some 
portion  of  the  court  reserved  for  Israel  is  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  measurement.     The  next  verse,  however, 
seems  to  imply  that  every  spot  outside  the  Temple 
proper  was  given  up  to  the  Gentiles,  and  was  not  to  be 
measured.     It  is  perhaps  wisest,  therefore,  not  to  settle 
too  definitely.     The  gist  of  the  measurement  is  the 
preservation  of  the  true,  invisible  Church,  the  Church 
within  the  Church;    and  everything  necessary  to  the 
worship— Temple,  altar,  worshippers— all  are  reserved. 
There  will  always  be  the  real  and  the  conventional— the 
true  and  the    formal  Christian;    always    those  who 
profess  and  call  themselves  Christians,  and  those  who 
hold  the  faith  in  unity  of  spirit,  in  the  bond  of  peace, 
and  in  righteousness  of  life.    These  last  are  the  called 
and  chosen  and  faithful  (Itev.  xvii.  14),  the  sealed  who 
dwell  in  the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High  and  find 
therefore  their   safe  lodging  in  the  night  of  danger 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty  (Ps  xci.  ] . ;  comp 
also  the  whole  Psalm,  especially  verses  4,5,  and  V— 16) 
(2)  But  the  court  .  .  .—Translate,  And  the  court 
which  is  outside  tlie  Temple  cast  out,  and  measure  not 
it ;  because  it  was  given  to  tlie  nations  (Gentiles) :  and 
they  shall  tread   doicn  the   holy   city  forty  and  two 
months.     The  outer  court-meaning,  perhaps  all  that 
lies  outside  the  Temple  it  self-is  to  be  omitted.     A 
strong  word  is  used;  the  words  "  leave  out     are  far  too 
weak      He  is  not  only  not  to  measure  it,  but  he  is,  in  a 
sort,  to  pass  it  over,  as  though  reckoned  profane     The 
reason  of  this  is  that  it  was  « ven  to  the  Gentdes 
Our  Lord  had  said  that  Jerusalem  should  be  trodden 
down  of  the  Gentdes  (Luke  xxi.  24) ;  the  Bacredseer 
catches  the  thought  and  the  deeper  significa m-™£ 
is  a  treading  down  worse  than  that  of  the  ™<l™™& 
It  is  the  treading  under  of  sacred  things  when  the 
beast-power,  or  the  world-power  m  men ,  Emotes,  bfc 
the  swine,  the  pearls  of  graee  under  their  feet    and 
turns  fiercely  upon  those  who  gave  them      Such  an 
experience  must  the  Church  of  Christ  ™J**     ™e 
shrine   shall  be   safe,  but  the  spirit  of  the  n*  ons 
though   nominally  Christian,  will    be    the ^spirit    of 
Gentilism,  worldliness,  and  even  of  violence      In    he 
outer  court  of  Church  life  there  will  be     the  ehfang 
and  flowing  mass,"  who  «  sit  m  the  ™?*J$™%fa 
who  «  stand  idle  in  the  market-place,     who  lave  no  on 
iu  their  lamps,  and  who  indirectly  pave  the  way  for 
utter  worldliness  and  practical  heathenism^    But  there 
is  a  limit  to  this  desecration  :  forty  and_ two  i months  i 
is  to  last..    The  same  length  of  time  is  expressed  m^ 
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different  forms  throughout  the  hook, 
bare  fcworre  hundred  and  »ixty  daya,  as  in  vers*  3  and 
in  chap.  xii.  6;  at  another  time  forty-two  month* 
here  and  in  clmp.  xiii.  .'».     A  similar  period  seem*  to  be 
meaut  in  chap.  xii.  14,  where  a  time,  thorn,  and  half  * 
time  is  probably  a  way  of  expreaamg  tame  Tear*  and  e 
half  ;  all  three  forma  describe  periods  of  the  earn* 
length-  not,   of  ctmrx',    necc»w»nly  the   eame  period 
The  idea  is  taken  from   Daniel,  who  uses  men  aad 
similar  omrosrioM    Dan.  HL  i">,  and  xii.  7.  11       Thin 
incorporation  of  the  expression*  used  by  Daniel  Is  onto 
of  those  hints  which  remind  us  that  the  lawn  and  prin- 
ciples of  God's  government  are  the  same  in  all  afea :  so 
that  tlie  principles  which  receive  illustration  in  one  ost 
of  historical  events  are  likely  to  receire  similar  ilhutrs 
tions  in  after  times  ;  and  tliat  tin*  prophecies  of  one  era 
may  contain  SMds  of  fulfilments  which  *j>ring  to  fndt 
in  more  than  one  age.    Thus  the  words  of  Denial  wore 
not  exhausted  in  the  age  of  Antioehna.  nor  the  vision* 
of  the  Apocalypse  in  the  overthrow  of  any  one  nation 
or  the  corruptions  of  any  one  Church.     So  much  may 
this  constantly-recurring  period  of  three  yesra  and  n 
half,  or  forty-two  month-,  or  twelve  hundred  and  ail 
days,  teach  us.     It   is  not   needful,  then,  to  take  the 
period  as  an  exact  literal  period      It  ll  true  that  tb*r» 
have  been  some  remarkable  historical  periods  of  tUs 
length,   which  various    schools  of    interpreters  unr* 
pointed  out  as  the  fulfilment  of  these  prophecies  ;  bat 
there  have  been  also  remarkable  blunders  on  the  part  of 
those  who.  forgetful  of  Christ's  own  warning. hare  triad 
to  predict  the  year  when  certain  prophecies  wUl  reesito 
their  accomplishments.     It  hi  true,  also,  that  the  fntnre 
may  bring  us  further  light,  and  enable  us  to  understand 
these  descriptions  of  time  Utter;  but  for  the  prosSBS, 
the  period  of  fortv  and  two  months,  the  egnirahnst  Ot 
three  vears  and  a  half   the  half  of  seven,  the  con»pl»to 
and  divine  number),  is  the  vymbd  of  a  period  united  m 
length.and  under  th.M-,,ntn,l  of  Him  who  Imtotfcswsnn 
stars  and  lives  through  the  ages.     It  m  the  mytsmge 
period  of  the  Church,  the  period  of  the  *ptM«  fu«ort 
during  which  it  seems  to  triumph;  but  the  period  of  ssss> 
cloth  (see  verse  3)  and  of  suffering  will  not  loot  for  ever. 

(3-14)  The  Two  WiTXBSSEa— It  is  the  opinion 
of  one  able  and  preeminently  pejnstaking  Ml"i11'"- 
tator  that  "  no  solution  lias  ever  »>*«  !"*■"  "" 
portion  of  the  propheey.  I  V£***  SlsTh 
may  be  fissnttfis?  when  no  ^^JJ^T^ 
given  here;  further  light  in  the  *»owledajS* 
Bible,  and  the   1  .*tory.  ^^J^J? 

aid  of  the  Hoh  v  .how  what  the  real  so*. 

tionis.     At    pr.-  H*^jrJj3JBT 

which  seem  to  lead  in  the  o 

First,  the  aim  of  the  present  **EJZZ^J3*£ 
mind;  and  secondly,  the  vision  in  Zechanah  chap.  tf.. 
all  .  on  which  this  is  professedly  buna,  mans  —  -   ,   ,_ 

bwvd.     Now  the  aim  of  our  V^^J^^^Z 

lain  that  in  the  great  pn^re*.  «"^g^g 

the  cWh  its,  If  will  suffer  ^^S^SSlX 

worldlings,  but  that  the \™**E^J?£g£ 

8peak.  of  the  ^V^Uk^^Sii^Sm 
in  her  Master's  hands.    B«t  the  poSlUon  "VjJT 

and  enshrined  Chnreh  ™ll£*J^J^S3l 
in  that  Temple  will  be  reared  in  secret,  as  we  rig 


Power  given  unto 


KEVELATIOK   XI. 


the  Two  Witnesses 


give  "power  unto  my  two  witnesses,  and  (1 
they   shall  prophesy1   a  thousand  two 
hundred   and  threescore  days,  clothed 


in   sackcloth.     M   These    are   the   two 

SS^&S^j  olive  trees,"  and  the  two  candlesticks 

standing  before  the  God  of  the  earth. 


I     may  prophesy 

\a  Zech.  4.  3, 11,  1 


king  Josiah  was.  those  who  will  witness  undaunted  and 
undefined  for  their  Lord ;  throughout  the  whole  of  that 
chequered  period  of  profanation  and  pain  there  will 
never  be  wanting  true  witnesses  for  righteousness  and 
faith.  To  assure  the  sacred  seer  that  this  would  be  the 
case,  to  exhibit  the  nature  of  their  work  and  its  results, 
is  the  apparent  aim  of  the  vision.  If  this  be  so,  the 
witnesses  can  scarcely  be  literal  individual  men^  though 
it  is  true  that  many  literal  individual  men  have  played 
the  part  of  these  witnesses.  Turning  to  the  founda- 
tion vision  in  Zechariah,  we  find  that  the  vision  there 
is  designed  to  encourage  the  weak  and  restored  exiles  in 
their  work  of  rebuilding  the  Temple;  they  are  shown 
that,  weak  as  they  are,  there  is  a  hidden  strength,  like 
a  sacred  stream  of  oil.  which  can  make  them  triumph 
over  all  their  difficulties :  not  by  might  or  power,  but  by 
God's  Spirit,  the  mountain  would  become  a  plain  (Zech. 
iv.  6. 7,.  and  "  Grace!  Grace! "  would  be  the  triumphant 
-—In  hi  t  when  the  headstone  of  the  Temple  was  raised.  In 
both  visions,  then,  our  minds  are  turned  to  the  hidden 
sources  of  divine  strength :  there  is  a  safe  and  secret 
place  measured  off  by  God,  where  He  gives  His 
children  strength — not  of  ordinary  might  or  power,  but 
•strength  of  grace.  This  is  the  grace  which  made  Zerub- 
babel and  Joshua  strong  to  achieve  their  work ;  this  is 
the  grace  which  can  make  the  two  witnesses  strong  to 
«  do  their  part  in  the  building  of  that  more  glorious 
.spiritual  temple  which  is  built  on  the  foundation  of 
Apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  Himself  being  the 
chief  corner-stone.  The  witnesses,  then,  stand  as  the 
typical  representatives  of  those  who,  in  the  strength  of 
God,  have,  through  the  long  ages,  borne  witness  for 
Christ  against  all  wrong  and  falsehood,  against  a  world 
in  arms  or  a  Church  in  error,  or  against  a  nominal 
Christianity  in  danger  of  becoming  as  corrupt  and  as 
cruel  as  heathenism.  Such  witnesses  stand,  like  the 
two  columns  Jachin  and  Boaz,  before  the  true  Temple 
of  God.  e 

(3)  And  I  will  give  .  .  .—Translate,  And  I 
will  aire  (omit  "power")  to  my  two  witnesses,  and  tliey 
thall  .  .  .  These  are  the  words  of  God  Himself;  the 
omission  of  the  words  "  and  the  angel  stood  "  from  verse 
1  prevents  any  confusion  of  thought  on  this  point.  Two 
witnesses  were  required  for  competent  evidence  (Deut. 
xui.  6;  xix.  15,  et  o2L),  and  there  has  constantly  been  a 
MMUag  forth  of  God's  chosen  messengers  in  pairs — 
Moses  and  Aaron,  Elijah  and  Elisha,  besides  Joshua 
and  Zerubbabel,  alluded  to  by  Zechariah;  and  in  New 
Testament  times  our  Lord  sent  forth  His  disciples  "two 
and  two,"  as  afterwards  Paul  and  Barnabas,  or  Paul  and 
Silas,  went  f(;rth  U»  preach.  There  is,  besides  the  mere 
mutual  tapport  which  two  can  give,  a  need  for  the 
association  of  two  different  characters  in  the  same  sort 
wf  work  :  the  energy  and  the  sympathy,  the  elucidator 
of  doctrines  and  the  messenger  to  the  conscience,  the 
aiwlogist  and  the  evangelist,  the  man  of  thought  and 
the  man  of  action,  the  Sou  of  Thunder  and  the  Son  of 
<  'insulation;  it  it  w.-Il  that  in  a  world-wide  work  this 
duality  of  ]>ower  should  be  brought  into  play  The 
witnesses  jnrophen/  :  the  word  prophesy  must  surely  be 
allowed  a  much  wider  meaning  than  merely  to  predict 
or  foret.l  future  events.  The  compass  of  their  work, 
as  described  afterwards,  embraces  much  more  than 
-hn.  (see  verses  5-7) :    they  work  wonders,  showing 


tokens  that  remind  us  of  the  days  of  Moses  and  Aaron ; 
their  words  are  mighty ;  their  life  is  a  testimony. 

Their  prophesying,  or  witnessing,  extends  over  forty 
and  two  months :  a  symbolical  period,  as  we  have  seen, 
but  a  period  corresponding  to  that  during  which  other 
witnesses  had  witnessed  for  God.  Thus  long  did  Elijah 
bear  witness,  under  rainless  heavens,  against  the 
idolatries  of  Israel ;  thus  long  did  a  greater  than  Elijah 
offer  the  water  of  life  to  the  Jews,  and  witness  against 
the  hard,  unspiritual,  worldly  religionism  of  the 
Pharisee  and  Saddueee  ;  thus,  too,  must  the  witnesses 
for  God  bear  testimony  during  the  period  that  the  world- 
power  seems  dominant.  They  are  clad  in  sackcloth — 
the  emblem  of  mourning  (2  Kings  vi.  30 ;  Jon.  iii.  4 1 
adopted  by  the  prophets,  whose  God-taught  hearts  saw 
reasons  for  mourning  where  shallower  minds  saw  none 
(Isa.  xx.  2,  and  Zech.  xiii.  2).  Compare  the  garb  of 
Elijah  and  John  the  Baptist  (2  Kings  i.  8,  and  Matt.  iii. 
4),  whose  very  apparel  and  appearance  were  designed  to 
testify  against  the  evils  they  saw.  "  The  special  wit- 
nesses of  God,  in  a  luxurious  and  self -pleasing  age,  arc 
often  marked  out  from  the  world  by  signs  of  self-denial, 
of  austerity,  and  even  of  isolation"  (Dr.  Vaughan). 

(4)  These  are  .  .  . — Translate,  These  are  the  two  olive 
trees  and  the  two  candlesticks  which  stand  before  the 
Lord  of  the  earth.  This  is  the  verse  which  refers  us  to 
the  vision  of  Zechariah  for  the  basis  of  our  present 
vision.  There,  as  here,  we  have  the  two  olive  trees, 
which  are  explained  to  be  "the  two  anointed  ones  which 
stand  before  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth."  The  ex- 
planation is  supposed  to  refer  to  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua. 
or,  as  others  think,  to  Zechariah  and  Haggai.  At  that 
time  these  men  were  the  witnesses  for  God  in  their 
land  and  among  their  people.  But  the  answer  of  the 
angel  is  general :  "  the  olive  trees  are  the  two  anointed 
ones  which  stand,"  <£e.  For  the  vision  is  general  and 
age-long ;  it  reminds  us  of  the  returned  Jewish  exiles. 
and  of  those  who  were  then  among  them,  as  anointed 
witnesses,  but  it  shows  us  that  such  witnesses  are  to  be 
found  in  more  than  one  err. ;  for  it  is  not  Zerubbabel 
and  Joshua  who  can  exhaust  the  fulness  of  a  vision  which 
is  the  representation  of  the  eternal  truth  that  the  oil  of 
gladness  and  strength  from  God  will  rest  on  those  who 
rely,  not  on  might  or  power,  but  on  God's  Spirit.  The 
fact  that  the  witnesses  are  two  is  brought  more  promi- 
nently forward  here  than  in  Zechariah.  There,  though 
the  olive  trees  are  two,  the  candlestick  is  but  one,  with 
seven  lamps ;  here  there  are  two  candlesticks  spoken  of 
as  well  as  two  olive  trees.  This  amplification  of  the 
original  vision  is,  perhaps,  designed  to  remind  us  of  the 

5  renter  latitude  of  diversity  in  the  new  dispensation, 
nst  as  in  the  early  chapters  of  this  book  we  had  seven 
golden  candlesticks,  which,  though  one  in  Christ,  yet 
are  spoken  of  as  separate,  so  here  the  double  aspect,  the 
diverse  though  united  efforts  of  the  two  witnesses,  are 
brought  into  prominence.  It  may  serve  to  remind  us 
that  the  witnesses  are  to  be  expected  to  keep  their  indi- 
viduality and  to  use  freely'  their  diverse  powers.  It  is 
not  from  one  class  or  with  one  mode  of  action  that  the 
witnesses  come:  they  may  be  of  the  statesman  class,  like 
Moses  and  Zerubbabel;  of  the  prophetic  or  priestly. 
like  Zechariah  and  Haggai,  like  Aaron  and  the  later 
Joshua  (Zech.  iii.  1) ;  for  men  may  witness  for  God. 
according  as  the  evils  of  their  time  and  age  require  it. 
in  the  State  as  well  as  in  the  Church.     The  work  of 
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They  ivill  be  overcome  by 


EEVELATION,    XI.        U«  Beat  out  of  th* 


<5)  And  if  any  man  will  hurt  them,  fire 
proceedeth  out  of  their  mouth,  and 
devoureth.  their  enemies :  and  if  any 
man  will  hurt  them,  he  must  in  this 
manner  be  killed.  <6)  These  have  power 
to  shut  heaven,  that  it  rain  not  in  the 
days  of  their  prophecy  :  and  have  power 
over  waters  to  turn  them  to  blood,  and 
to  smite  the  earth  with  all  plagues,  as 
often  as  they  will.     W  And  when  they 


shall  hav.-  Irttilmj  th-ir  testimony,  the 
beast  that  ascend,  tl,  ooi  ..f  the  bottom- 
less pit  shall  make  war  again 
and  Hhall  th.-in,  and  kill  them. 

<*>    And   th.ir  dead   Usliea  thall  IU  in 
the  street   of    the    great  hi.  1 

spiritually   is  <all.  -1  Snlom  and  EgYpt, 
where    also  our    Lord    woe    crucified. 

^  Ami  th.-v  of  the  i pie  and  kindreda 

and  tongues  ami  mmoni  Hhall  tee  their 


Wilberforce,  Clarkson,  and  Howard  is  a  work  and  a 
witness  for  God  as  well  as  the  work  of  Chrysostom, 
Athanasius,  and  Luther;  for  the  witnesses  are  raised 
up  to  speak  against  the  neglect  of  humanity  as  well 
as  against  errors  in  divinity;  against  a  heartless  as 
well  as  against  a  creedless  Christianity,  for  hoth  lead 
hack  to  heathenism.  These  witnesses  are  burning  and 
shining  lights ;  in  them  is  centred  the  light  of  their 
age  ;  in  them  is  found  the  token  that  the  grace  of  God 
never  fails,  but  as  the  Church's  day  so  shall  her 
strength  be.  Here,  too,  we  have  the  pledge  that  from 
Him  who  is  both  Priest  and  King  the  civil  rulers  as  well 
as  the  ecclesiastical  rulers  may  draw  grace  according  to 
their  gifts ;  and  from  Him,  too,  all  who  are  made  kings 
as  well  as  priests  to  God  may  derive  the  power  to  give 
the  double  witness  of  a  life  anointed  by  the  Spirit  of 
consecration  and  ruled  by  the  sceptre  of  righteousness. 

(5)  And  if  any  man  .  .  . — Better,  And  if  any  one 
wills  to  injure  them,  fire  goeth  forth  out  of  their  moutlis, 
and  devoureth  their  enemies :  and  if  any  one  wills  to 
injure  them,  thus  must  he  be  slain.  These  have  power 
to  shut  the  heaven  that  the  rain  may  not  moisten  (the 
earth)  during  the  days  of  their  prophesying ;  and  they 
have  power  over  the  waters  to  turn  them  into  blood, 
and  to  smite  the  earth  with  every  plague  as  often  as 
they  will.  Again  the  Old  Testament  basis  becomes 
evident ;  the  histories  of  Elijah  and  Moses  supply  the 
illustration.  The  fire  devouring  their  foes  seems  to  allude 
to  2  Kings  i.  10 ;  like  Elijah,  they  can  close  the  heaven 
(1  Kings  xvii.  1) ;  like  Moses,  they  can  turn  water  into 
blood  and  summon  down  every  plague  (Ex.  vii.20,  et  seq.). 
These  last  characteristics  remind  us  of  the  spirit  and 
power  of  Moses  and  Elias,  but  we  must  not  forget  what 
has  gone  before  :  the  witnesses  are  like  olive  trees  and 
lights.  In  them  is  concentrated  grace,  light,  and  power ; 
their  witness  recalls  the  great  features  of  various  Old 
Testament  teachers  and  leaders ;  they  display  the  light 
of  truth,  and  men  may  not  oppose  or  injure  them  with 
impunity ;  they  wield  a  power  which  it  is  not  safe  to 
provoke.  As  from  the  mouths  of  the  great  Sixth 
Trumpet  host  there  went  forth  fire  and  smoke  and 
brimstone  to  kill  the  third  part  of  mankind,  so  out  ot 
the  mouths  of  these  witnesses  there  goes  forth  a  purer, 
but  mightier  flame.  (Comp.  Ps.  xviii.  8.)  We  may  com- 
pare the  sword  out  of  the  mouth  of  Christ  (chap.  i.  Ibi. 
and  the  promise  to  Jeremiah  (chap.  v.  14),  "Behold  1 
will  make  my  words  in  thy  mouth  fire  and  this  people 
wood,  and  it  shall  devour  them."  The  word  which  is 
like  a  sword  to  lay  bare  man  to  himself  may  become  a 
consuming  fire  to  those  who  resist  or  oppose  it.  rne 
witnesses  for  God  are  thus  armed  with  a  spiritual 
might ;  for  that  word  which,  when  accepted  and  Uvea 
"by,  brings  peace,  when  rejected  causes  pain  and 
danger.  Thus  often  do  the  things  which  might  have 
been  for  men's  peace  become  an  occasion  for  tailing: 
the  stone  which,  used  and  built  into  the  hfe,  becomes 


a  precious  corner-stone  and    immovable 
grinds   to   powder  those  iijm.ii   whom   it   fall.. 

is  it  with  men  attaaaeai    Ihey  come  to  witaea*  for 

principles  which  go  to  make  the 'world  a  i'aradtae  i 

more.  The  world,  which  casta  away  their  words,  wiil  i 

them  comeback  with  scorching  force  .  jtut  an  the  1 

of  God  gives  life  and  Ix-nuty  to  the  wor 

to  men's  hearts  and   Ine- 

yet  with  that  same  breath  of  His  lip-  ,%y  th« 

wicked  (Isa.  xi.  4).     Some  have  thought  that  there  will 


he  a  time  when  witnesses  for  God  will  be  laird  Bp  who 
will  work  literal  wonders  such  a.nt)ienc.  It  i«  not  for  ua 
to  say  that  this  will  not  bt  the  cane :  all  prophecy  may 
take  a  sharper  and  clearer  meaning  a«  the  time*  of  the 
end  draw  near;   hut,  meanwhile,  it  i-  needful  for  a*  to 

remember  that  the  very  Man  of  troth  ia  «orh  that, 

when  rejected,  it  can  and  does  arenas  itaelf  by  shatUag 
liea\en  over  our  head,  and  making  all  the  freah  mulct, 
of  life's  purest  ajsasssjas  loathaome  aa  blood  to  tba 
sensualised  and  j>erverted  heart. 

(7)  And  when.  .  .-  /  whm  they  thall  hart 

ftmitht  'I  tin  ir  tr.-itiiuonij.  the  wild  bead  that  goeth  mpowt 
of  the  abyss  shall  nttkt  BW  with  thrm,  and  eonamer 
mdbilltkt  when  their  work  la  doao  baa 

the  wild  beast  power  over  them  IJ  one  there 

are  the  symbolical  twelve  hours  in  which  hi»  hf 
must  Ih>  achieved  ;  to  e\  cry  one  then-  in  the  time  aw 
when  he  mav  accomplish  for  (rod  what  God  seat  hfao  ta 
fulfil:  t hen.  Imt  not  till  then. cometh  t he  Bbrbt.wbaaaaaa 
.an  work.  7V  wild  I- est  We  shall  hear  narbof  this 
wild  beast  later  on.  Hen-  we  an-  t< 
the  wild  bead  will  have  his  hour  of  triumph;  be  riasa 
out  of  the  abyss,  as  the  locust  horde  did  chap  i\ 
There  is,  theii.  a  l.ra-t-spirit  which  i-  in  utter  motility 
to  the  Christ  spirit.  We  -hall  bt  able  to  study  tba  fea- 
tures of  this  nearer  bl  a  future  chapter  chap.  sin. 
here  he  i-  BjirH  of  irreconcilable  I 

to  Christ.    The  image  hen-  i-  not  n.  w  .  I).. 
of  it  (Dan.  vii   .  though  in  a  much  more  limited  i 
This  hea-t -power  vampii-heathe  wlUiessss. 

are  MOM  who  ha\e  taught  t  he  JWlBCIplea  of  a 
spiritual  and  social  religion,  the  death  of  the  wilaeases 
following  their  overthrow  signifies  the  trissiph  of  00- 
posing  principles,  the  silsneinf  of  those  who  hare  wita- 

-t 1  the  growing  current  of  evil.     Meacea  euanae, 

em  eoaqaar,  eaa  -lay  the  witness  for  a  higher.  I*1** 
tiol.hr  life.  Thev  ltave  done  aa  The  ""^J**** 
world  is  oftea  the  history  of  the  poal|iuB*B»ent  ofi jBoraj 
and  social  advancement  for  outline*  thrOBga J*e  wtM 
outbreak  of  some  brutal,  irrational,  wlfi-h  -pint.  The 
Reformers,  the  beat  friend- of  the  <  Wli  and  of  the 

world,   bare  :"'«,<1  *»«*  *""n-  *nd  tb?r_7W[* 

has  often  beaa   little  more  than  tin-  triumph  «f  I 
ignorance  and  selfishness  of  a  l»rmrtic«l  )umthmkm. 
B(8-io)  And  their  dead  bodiee  .  . •-***** 
their  corp$e  (u)  *pon  the  ttrtti  of  tkt  frost  of*  a*** 
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And  after  three  days 


REVELATION,    XI.        the  Spirit  of  Life  enters  them  again. 


dead  bodies  three  days  and  an  half,  and 
shall  not  suffer  their  dead  bodies  to  be 
put  in  graves.  (10)  And  they  that  dwell 
upon  the  earth  shall  rejoice  over  them, 
and  make  merry,  and  shall  send  gifts 
one  to  another ;  because  these  two 
prophets  tormented  them  that  dwelt 
on  the  earth.  W  And  after  three  days 
and  an  half  the  Spirit  of  life  from  God 
entered  into  them,  and  they  stood  upon 


1    Or.    names   of 
men. 


their  feet;  and  great  fear  fell  upon 
them  which  saw  them.  <12^  And  they 
heard  a  great  voice  from  heaven  saying 
unto  them,  Come  up  hither.  And  they 
ascended  up  to  heaven  in  a  cloud ;  and 
their  enemies  beheld  them.  <13J  And 
the  same  hour  was  there  a  great  earth- 
quake, and  the  tenth  part  of  the  city 
fell,  and  in  the  earthquake  were  slain  of 
men x  seven  thousand  :  and  the  remnant 


is  called  spiritually  Sodom  aiid  Egypt,  where  tlieit  Lord 
also  teas  crucified.  And  some  from  among  the  peoples 
and  tribes  and  tongues  and  nations  look  upon  their 
corpse  three  days  and  a  lialf,  and  do  not  suffer  their 
corpses  to  be  put  into  a  tomb.  And  they  that  dwell  upon 
the  earth  rejoice  over  them,  and  make  merry,  and  shall 
send  gifts  one  to  another;  because  these  two  prophets  tor- 
mented them  tliat  dwelt  upon  the  earth.  Their  corpses 
remain  unburied,  while  congratulations  and  rejoicings 
go  on  ;  harmony  and  concord  prevail,  as  when  Pilate  and 
Herod  were  made  friends ;  it  is  the  millennium  of  evil, 
the  paradise  of  fools  who  make  a  mock  at  sin ;  but  the 
forms  of  the  witnesses,  though  silenced,  still  in  silence 
witness  against  eviL  At  no  time  are  they  hid  away  out 
of  sight.  Even  in  an  age  of  religious  and  social  anarchy 
the  silent  tokens  of  a  better  order  remain,  as  when  in 
mockery  and  profanation  the  harlot  was  enthroned  within 
Notre  Dame,  the  very  sanctuary  walls,  which  no  longer 
echoed  to  the  psalm  of  Christian  life,  yet  bore  silent 
testimony  to  the  higher  genius  of  the  past.  They 
are  said  to  lie  in  "the  street  of  the  great  city."  The  city 
is  described  as  the  great  city  (comp.  chap.  xvi.  19), 
and  also  as  Sodom,  Egypt,  and  Jerusalem.  Do  not 
passages  like  this  show  conclusively  that  to  deny  the 
mystical  or  allegorical  sense  of  the  Apocalypse  is  to 
keep  the  husk  and  cast  away  the  seed  ?  The  city  is 
great,  for  it  is  all-important  in  the  eyes  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, as  public  opinion  is  all-important  to  the  weak  or 
the  worldly;  it  is  Sodom,  for  it  is  the  place  where, 
through  pleasure  and  luxuriousness  (fulness  of  bread), 
the  worst  forms  of  immorality  take  root;  it  is  Egypt, 
for  it  is  the  house  of  bondage,  where  the  wages  of  sin 
become  tyrannous;  it  is  Jerusalem,  for  it  is  the  apostate 
place  where  the  presence  of  Christ  is  hated.  The 
name  spirit  which  slew  their  Lord  is  alive  to  persecute 
His  servants.  "  It  cannot  be  that  a  prophet  perish  out 
of  Jerusalem.  If  they  have  called  the  master  of  the 
house  Beelzebub,  how  much  more  them  of  his  house- 
hold ; "  and  the  reason  of  this  hatred  is  told — the  words 
of  the  witnesses  "tormented  them."  "The  reproof  of 
their  gospel  and  the  reproof  of  their  example  ,  .  .  had 
been  a  torture  to  them;  there  was  a  voice  in  them  which 
echoed  its  voice— the  voice  of  a  convicting  conscience, 
and  the  voice  of  an  anticipated  judgment. 

(U)  And  after  three  days  .  .  .— Better,  And  after 
the  Ohm  'I.iijs  and  a  half  (not  simply  "three  days 
and  a  half,*')  a  Spirit  of  life  out  of  (from)  God 
entered  into  (or,  in ;  i.e„  so  as  to  be  in)  them,  and  they 
$tood  upon  their  feet ;  and  a  great  fear  fell  upon  those 
who  beheld  them.  The  vision  of  the  dry  bones  will  be 
r-membered ;  in  part,  the  very  wording  of  it  is  employed 
here— e.g.,  "  they  stood  upon  their  feet"  (Ezek.  xxxvii.  1 
—1<M;  and  a  yet  more  sacred  remembrance — the  three 
"*yjj  °f  owr  Master's  death-sleep—  will  be  traced  here. 
.  Where  I  am  there  shall  also  Mv  servant  be"  (John  xii. 
26).    "  If  we  suffer  with  Hun,  we  shall  also  be  glorified 
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together  "  ( Rom.  viii.  17).  There  is  a  resurrection  power 
in  even  rejected  truth ;  the  strength  of  it  is  undying. 
If  it  be  of  God,  men  cannot  overthrow  it.  "  The  corn 
of  wheat  that  dies  brings  forth  much  fruit."  The 
cause  that  seemed  dead  is  found  to  be  possessed  of  a 
renewed  power  and  life.  "  There  is  an  end  of  resistance 
to  the  Papal  rule  and  religion ;  opposers  exist  no  more  ! "' 
cried  the  orator  of  the  Lateran  Council  in  1514 ;  but 
within  three  years  and  a  half  the  hand  of  Luther  nailed 
up  his  theses  at  Wittenberg.  It  is  one  illustration 
among  many. 

(12)  And  they  heard  .  .  . — Translate,  And  they 
heard  (or,  I  heard ;  the  MS.  authority  is  divided,  though 
the  balance  inclines  to  the  first)  a  great  voice  out  of  the 
heaven  saying  to  tliem.  Come  up  hitlier.  And  they  went 
up  into  the  lieaven  in  tlie  cloud,  and  their  enemies  beheld 
them.  The  resurrection  of  the  witnesses  is  followed  by 
their  ascension.  It  is  the  token  that  in  this  too  they 
shall  have  a  portion  with  their  Lord ;  rejected  and 
slain,  there  is  welcome  and  honour  for  them ;  they  take 
their  place  with  those  who  through  faith  and  patience 
inherit  the  promises ;  they  rest  from  their  labours.  But. 
this  is  not  all.  Like  Elijah  (2  Kings  ii.  11),  they  are 
taken  up  gloriously,  but  not,  like  Elijah,  in  comparative 
secret ;  their  enemies  see  their  exaltation.  As  for  the 
witnesses  themselves  there  is  the  welcome  rest  of 
heaven,  so  there  is  the  visible  recognition  of  their  work 
and  power  on  earth ;  the  cause  which  seemed  dead  re- 
vives, and  with  its  revival  comes  the  recognition  of 
those  who  laboured  for  it ;  the  martyred  are  seen  trans- 
figured, they  become  glorious  in  the  eyes  of  men : 

"  Persecution  dragged  them  into  fame, 
And  chased  them  up  to  heaven." 

They  went  up  in  tlie  cloud  :  There  is  here,  perhaps,  a 
touch  of  recollection.  St.  John  remembers  the  cloud 
which  received  his  Lord  out  of  sight.  Since  then  the 
cloud  mingles  with  his  every  thought  of  ascension  or 
descending  from  heaven.  (Comp.  chap.  i.  7 ;  Acts  i.  9.) 
The  witnesses,  like  their  Master,  disappeared  in  the  cloud. 

(13)  And  the  same  hour  .  .  .—Better,  And  in  that 
hour  tliere  was  (took  place)  a  great  earthquake,  and  the 
tenth  part  of  tlie  city  fell,  and  there  were  slain  in  the 
earthquake  names  of  men  seven  thousand  :  and  the  rest 
became  affrighted,  and  gave  glory  to  the  God  of  the 
heaven.  The  hour  of  their  triumph  is  the  hour  of  a  re- 
tributive warning  on  the  city  where  they  were  slain : 
convulsion,  with  the  overthrow  of  dwellings  and  the 
death  of  seven  thousand  men.  Is  it  accidental  that  the 
number  is  the  same  as  the  number  of  those  who  had 
not  bowed  to  Baal  ?  (1  Kings  xix.  18.)  Rejected  refor- 
mation avenges  itself  in  revolution,  and  the  city  which 
might  have  been  purified  by  the  word  is  purged  by  the 
spirit  of  judgment  (Isa.  iv.  4) ;  good  is  effected,  even 
through  fear ;  some  are  saved  though  as  by  fire ;  and. 
unlike  those  who  repented  not  (chap.  ix.  21),  they  give 


The  Seventh  Trumpet. 


EEVELATION,   XI 


Chorus  of  0*  Ckmtk 


were  affrighted,  and  gave  glory  to 
the  God  of  heaven.  <14)  The  second 
woe  is  past;  and,  behold,  the  third 
woe  coineth  quickly.  (15>  And  the 
Chap.  xi.  15—  seventh  angel  sounded; 
iSSStoi  and  there  were  great  voices 
woe.  in     heaven,     saying,    The 

kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the 


'•>m*  of  our  Lord,  iad  of  hi*  Christ ; 

ami    be   shull    r.-i^n   t-.r  .\.  r  and   erer. 

,l<"  Ami   Ihe  tour  ind  tw.-ntv  el< I 

which  sat  beH 

upon  their  faces,  and  wurhlnj.j- .1 

{l7>  saying,  We  give  U»M  t! 

God  Almighty,  wh  ill  i  art,  ami  wu*t. 

art  to  come;  because  thou  hast  taken  to 


glory  to  the  God  of  heaven.  The  visible  Church  of 
Christ  is  stirred ;  there  is  a  reaction  from  the  spirit  of 
worldliness. 

(W)  The  second  woe  .  .  .—Translate,  The  second 
woe  is  past.  (Omit  the  word  "  and,"  which  weakens  the 
proclamation.)  The  eagle  flying  in  mid-heaven  had  an- 
nounced the  three  woe  trumpets.  A  voice  now  reminds 
us  that  two  of  these  had  passed,  just  as  at  the  close 
of  the  fifth  trumpet  a  voice  proclaimed  that  the  first 
woe  was  past.  We  must  remember,  too,  that  the  angel 
which  descended  from  heaven  declared  that  the  end 
should  not  be  delayed  beyond  the  sounding  of  the 
seventh  trumpet ;  the  last  woe  trumpet,  therefore,  is 
the  trumpet  which  will  usher  in  the  closing  woe  and 
the  finishing  of  the  mystery  of  God.  Whatever  view 
we  adopt  concerning  the  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse 
must  be  governed  by  the  plainly  declared  fact  that  the 
seventh  trumpet  brings  us  to  the  very  end.  The  next 
verse  only  serves  to  make  this  plainer. 

The  Seventh  Trumpet — the  last  Woe  Trumpet. 

(!5)  And  the  seventh  angel  .  .  .—Better,  And 
the  seventh  angel  sounded ;  and  there  were  great  voices 
in  the  heaven  (persons)  saying,  The  kingdom  of  the 
world  is  become  {the  possession)  of  our  Lord,  and  of 
Mis  Christ,  and  He  shall  reign  to  the  ages  of  ages.  The 
literal  translation  is,  The  kingdom  of  tlie  world  is  become 
our  Lord's,  and  of  His  Christ.  As  far  as  the  expression 
"  our  Lord's  "  is  concerned,  there  is  no  need  that  any 
word,  such  as  kingdom  or  possession,  should  be  supplied, 
but  the  additional  phrase  "of  His  Christ"  creates  an 
awkwardness,  and  the  word  "possession,"  or  inheri- 
tance, may  not  inappropriately  be  used  from  the  Psalm 
which  foretells  this  final  establishment  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  anointed  Messiah,  the  Christ  of  God.  "  Ask  of 
me,  and  I  shall  give  thee  the  heathen  for  thine  inheri- 
tance, and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  pos- 
session "  (Ps.  ii.  8).  It  is  the  kingdom— not,  as  in  the 
English  version,  "  the  kingdoms  "—of  the  world  which 
lias  become  Christ's  possession.  The  contest  is  not  for 
the  kingdoms,  the  separate  nationalities :  the  varying 
political  systems  might  exist,  as  far  as  mere  organisa- 
tion is  concerned,  under  the  rule  of  Christ;  the  contest 
is  for  the  kingdom  of  the  world.  Satan  was  willing  to 
surrender  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  to  our  Lord  on  con- 
dition of  a  homage  which  would  have  left  him  still  in 
possession  of  the  kingdom  of  the  world.  But  now  the 
close  of  the  contest  is  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  ot 
evil,  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  good :  that  is,  ot 
God;  and  He  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever.  Dean  Alford 
pointed  out  that  our  familiarity  with  the  "Hallelujah 
Chorus"  tempted  us  to  put  an  emphasis  on  the  word  lie 
which  is  not  sanctioned  by  the  Greek;  it  is  thereign  ot 
the  Lord  which  is  the  prominent  thought.  The  reign 
is  unto  the  ages  of  ages.  Surely  this  means  always. 
We  are  not  told  whose  voices  sing  this  chorus;  it  is 
iust  the  tumultuous  sound  of  heavenly  voices,  growing 
into  natural  and  irresistible  chorus  as  the  truini 
heralds  the  approach  of  the  glorious  end. 


(W)  And  the  four  .  .  .-Translate,  And  the  fomr 
and-tiventy  elder*,  who  More  God 


their  thrones  (not  "  Heats  ),  fell  upon  their  faces,  and 
worshipped  God.  The  four  -ami-twenty  elder*  ft  pre—  t 
the  Church  of  God  in  all  age*;  they  nit  with  Christ 
in  heavenly  places,  even  while  they  are  toiling  and 
sorrowing  on  earth;  every  one  of  the  true  children  of 
the  kingdom  appear  before  God,  and  their  mrsls  be* 
hold  the  presence  of  their  Fnthor  who  is  in  heaven. 
They  were  Mated  on  thrones,  not  "  seats  "  i  romp.  chsp. 
iv.  4).  as  in  English  version  ;  the  word  used  is  the  same 
which  is  translated  "  throne  "  when  it  refers  to  our  Lord. 
It  is  the  same  word  which  is  rend  "   eliaps.  ii. 

13,  and  xvi.  10)  when  it  refers  to  Satan  :  hut  it  is  better 
rendered  throne  throughout,  for  by  sail  variation  of 
translation,  as  "  Archbishop  Trench  has  jx.intislout.  two 
great  ideas  which  run  through  thin  boMCj  ami.  indeed. 
we  may  say  through  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament. 
are  obliterated:  tin- one.  that  the  tru--  sen  ants  of  Christ 
are  crowned  with  Him  and  share  His  sovereignty  ; 
the  other,  that  the  antagonism  of  the  Prince  of  Dark- 
ness to  the  Prince  of  Light  develops  itself  in  the  helli-.li 
parody  of  the  heavenly  kingdom"  (Prof.  LMMfaat, 
Revision  of  New  Testament,  a.  41V  It  b  specially  dr. 
sirable  that  this  thought  should  be  kept  before  us  in 
this  passage,  which  proclaim  that  the  kingdom  aad 
throne  and  power  of  the  wicked  one  have  [tawsed  sway, 
and  the  hour  lias  come  when  the  \  i.torious  saints  may 
sit  down  with  Christ  in  His  throne  (chap.  iii.  21). 
The  Chorus  of  the  Church  or  God. 
(17)  Saying,  We  give  thee  thanks  .  .  .—Better, 

"  We  thank  Thee.  O  Lord. 
The  God,  the  Almighty. 

Hi-  that  is.  anil  He  Mint  was. 
Because  Thou  hast  taken  Thy  great  [ 
and  didst  rchm 
And  the  nations  were  i 


And  then  came  Thine  anenr 

And  the  season  of  the  dead  to  be  jud*.  • 

And  to  give  their  rewards  to  Thy  servant*  the  prophets,  aad  to 

tin-  saints. 

And  to  them  that  fear  Thy  name,  the  tomUI  and  the  (rent. 

\ml  to  destroy  them  that  destroy  the  earth. 


On  the  nilliranuT     He  that  is  and  He  that  was, 
chap.  i.  8  aud  the  Note  there.    We  ran 

•ond  Psalm  throughout  this  chorus  of  ^'ratefnl 
praise.   The  prayers  of  the  groaning  Church  eha] 
and  Luke  xvui.  "l,  8)  and  the  cries  of  travail 
(Rom.  viii.  ll»i  have  been  heard ;  though  »?ebeal*aa 
raged  and  the  people  imagined  a  vain   thing.  Urn 
counsel  against  the  Lord  and  His  anoint.il.  Hw  I  hi 
(compare  v  H*J  «  tbf,  l°l  of  Xr£ 

triumph  was  short-lived  ;  the  kingdom  of  evd  was  test 
for  a  moment ;  the  kings  «m  fsscMd.  tftrjr  paaara 
by,  thev  saw.  they  were  troubled  *hey  hasted  awjy 
(ft.  xlv'iii.  1.  5  ;  never  did  the  real  sovereignty  of  tb 
Lord  eeaee  Pa  ii.  8) :  boi  the  nations  would»a*™J7* 
iu  His  rule  ;  they  were  not  wise  |  they  turned  from  the 
kiss  of  reconciliation,  which  was  life  «P*.  fW-l- ; 
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Tlte  Temple  of  God 


EEVELATION,   XII. 


opened  in  Heaven. 


thee  thy  great  power,  and  hast  reigned. 
<18)  And  the  nations  were  angry,  and 
thy  wrath  is  come,  and  the  time  of  the 
dead,  that  they  should  be  judged,  and 
that  thou  shouldest  give  reward  unto 
thy  servants  the  prophets,  and  to  the 
saints,  and  them  that  fear  thy  name, 
small  and  great;  and  shouldest  destroy 
them  which  destroy1  the  earth.  <19>  And 
the  temple  of  God  was  opened  in  heaven, 


2  Or,  sign. 


1  Or,  corrupt. 


and  there  was  seen  in  his  temple  the 
ark  of  his  testament:  and  there  were 
lightnings,  and  voices,  and  thunderings, 
and  an  earthquake,  and  great  hail. 


CHAPTER  XIL— W  And  there  ap- 
peared a  great  wonder2  in  _,,         . .  ,    „ 

f  °  .    ..      ,    Chap.  xn.  1—6. 

heaven;  a  woman  clothed  The  hostility 
with  the  sun,  and  the  of  the  arch- 
moon  under  her  feet,  and 


those  that  fear  God's  name,  the  small  and  the  great — 
every  class  and  rank  of  the  true  servants  of  the  King  are 
included  here ;  none  are  forgotten ;  not  a  cup  of  cold 
water,  given  in  His  name,  shall  miss  its  reward ;  for 
not  alone  the  pre-eminent  in  Christian  power  and  in 
Christian  holiness,  but  the  weak,  the  struggling,  the 
obscure,  the  small  as  well  as  the  great,  are  remembered : 
"  Unto  the  God  of  gods  appeareth  every  one  of  them 
in  Zion  "  (Ps.  lxxxiv.  7 :  Prayer  Book  version).  Nor  is 
the  gladness  only  for  this  blessing ;  there  is  a  joy  at  the 
overthrow  of  those  who  destroy  the  earth.  The  reign 
of  evil  is  the  destruction  of  the  earth.  The  judgments 
of  God  are  in  mercy  to  stay  the  spread  of  destructive 
powers  and  principles.  The  tender  mercies  of  the 
wicked  are  cruel;  the  very  judgments  of  God  are 
merciful.     (See  Note  on  chap.  viii.  2.) 

But  where,  we  may  be  disposed  to  ask,  is  the  "  woe" 
in  all  this?  We  are  led  to  expect  that  the  seventh 
trumpet  as  a  woe  trumpet  will  bring  in  some  period  of 
pain  and  trouble,  as  the  others  have  done ;  but  all  we 
hear  is  the  chorus  of  glad  voices  uttering  praise:  we 
see  no  token  of  woe.  The  answer  is  that  we  must  not 
overlook  all  that  this  song  of  rejoicing  implies.  The 
chorus  we  hear  is  the  thanksgiving  to  God  that  the  hour 
has  come  for  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  evil,  the 
manifestation  of  the  sous  of  God.  and  the  acknowledg- 
ment throughout  the  world  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Lord  and  of  His  Christ.  The  overthrow  of  that  evil 
kingdom,  which  is  now  to  take  place,  brings  with  it  woe 
to  those  who  have  supported  it ;  for  the  time  of  the 
judgment  of  the  dead,  and  of  those  whose  lives  have 
marred  God's  world,  has  come.  It  is,  then,  woe  on  all 
those  who  have  misused  God's  gifts  and  those  beautiful 
things  which  He  gave  us  liberally  to  enjoy.  It  is  a  woe 
on  those  who  have  defiled  those  bodies,  which  are  the 
temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  profaned  the  earth  which  is 
God's  footstool,  or  darkened  by  their  evil  deeds  the 
Jjeavi-n,  which  is  His  throne.    Those  who  thus  defile  (or 

!?K ;  t^VWO,Ii,is  M  in  the  margJ«,  and  is  the  same 
■■that  which  follows)  God's  temple  anywhere,  God 
will  destroy  ( 1  Cor.  vi.  19,  and  iii  17) 

(i»)  And  the  temple  of  God  .  .  .-Translate,  And 
tto'emgfe  of  God  uxu  opened  in  the  heaven,  and  the 
ark  of  Hie  covenant  woe  seen  in  Hie  temple:  and  there 

werel„jhtmn<j»,andvoic<>. /  tlnniders,  and  an  earth. 

MM*  and  a  great  hall.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
chapter  we  noticed  th,  distinction  between  the  two 
words  (MNud  hteron)  applied  to  the  Temple;  the 
l.-.npl,.  bmM.Mtr  prnjHT  (the  naos)  was  measured  off. 
3  ""*  ^nao8l  T,"'!'1"  w  opened,  yes,  to  its  very  in- 
EK£7T*i  f?r  H  ,tl'*'  H*  Place  alone  is  disclosed, 
X  X^ h°1!e8J°1f  a11-  tl1"  *,,ri:"'  °*  ""rim*,  into  which 
?*>™p  Vnmt  alone— and  he  only  once  a  year— catered 
•opeiwd,  a«  tlw.ujrh  mmt  the  veil  of  the  Temple  had 
**ti  rent  m  twain.  „„,1  then- the  ark  of  the  covenant  of 
The  meaning  of  this,  when  read  by  the 


■   Mtt 
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light  of  the  measuring  of  the  Temple,  seems  to  be  that 
now  the  secret  abode  of  the  safe-guarded  children  of 
God  was  revealed.  In  the  hour  of  apostasies  and 
worldliness  the  faithful  had  found  their  strength  and 
protection  in  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty ;  they  were 
regarded  by  God  as  His  true  living  Temple,  and  in 
them  He  dwelt,  as  they,  too,  found  their  defence  in 
Him.  But  now  that  the  end  has  come  there  is  no 
need  that  these  should  be  hidden  any  more.  The  chil- 
dren of  God.  who  are  the  Temple  of  God,  are  made 
manifest ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  secret  spot  of  their 
shelter  in  troublous  days  is  made  plain,  and  in  it  is  seen 
the  token  of  that  everlasting  covenant  which  was  the 
sheet-anchor  of  their  hopes  in  the  day  of  their  trouble 
(Heb.  vi.  19).  The  ark  of  God's  covenant  is  seen; 
the  ark  which  contained  the  tables  of  the  law.  the 
rod  of  Aaron,  and  the  manna  is  unveiled ;  and  now  is 
known  whence  they  derived  that  hidden  manna,  that 
bread  of  heaven  which  strengthened  their  hearts  in  the 
days  of  temptation ;  now  is  known  how  it  was  that  the 
rod  of  Christ's  power  flourished  and  blossomed  in  spite 
of  oft-repeated  rejection  ;  now,  too,  are  known  those 
high  and  holy  principles  by  which  the  lives  of  the  saints 
of  God  were  ruled,  even  that  law  which  the  divine 
Spirit  had  written  in  their  hearts  (Heb.  x.  16.  and 
2  Cor.  iii.  2).  Then,  too,  with  the  ark  of  God's 
covenant,  is  brought  into  view  the  mercy-seat,  that 
throne  of  grace  to  which  the  weary  and  heavy-laden 
children  of  God  had  so  often  gone,  and  where  they 
had  never  failed  to  receive  crrace  to  help  in  every  time 
of  need  (Heb.  iv.  16).  The  Temple  of  God  was  opened, 
and  the  secret  springs  of  power  which  sustained  the 
patience  and  faith  of  the  saints  are  found  to  be  in  God. 
And  out  of  the  opened  Temple,  or  round  about  it.  as 
round  the  sacred  peak  of  Sinai,  the  lightnings  are 
seen  and  voices  and  thunders  are  heard  :  the  tokens  of 
that  holy  law  which  the  power  of  the  world  had  defied 
are  made  manifest;  for  God's  righteousness  has  not 
lost  its  strength,  and  that  which  is  a  power  of  help 
to  those  who  seek  their  shelter  in  God  becomes  a  power 
of  destruction  to  those  who  turn  from  Him.  The  habi- 
tation of  God  is  an  open  sanctuary  to  faith:  it  i-  I 
clouded  and  lightning-crowned  Sinai  to  faithless] 
(Comp.  Heb.  xii.  18—24.  The  spirit  of  evil,  of  selfish. 
ness,  of  lnxurionsness.  of  profanity,  which  rejects  its 
birthright  of  better  thoughts  and  holy  things,  leads  to 
"  the  mount  that  burned  with  fire,  and  unto  blackness  and 
darkness  and  tempest,  and  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  and 
the  voice  of  words  ;  "  the  Spirit  of  God  leads  to  "  the  city 
of  the  living  God. the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  to  an  innu- 
merable company  of  angels,  to  the  general  assembly  and 
Church  of  the  first-born  which  are  written  in  heaven." 

XII. 

We  now  enter  upon  the  third  group  of  visions   or, 
the  fourth  section  of  the  book,  if  we  include  the  epistles 


The  Woman  and 
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ft  §ti  Vmgm 


upon  her  head  a  crown  of  twelve  stars ; 
<2>  and  she  being  with  child  cried,  travail-  . 
ing  in  birth,  and  pained  to  be  delivered.  ' 


1  <ir.  rim, 


to  the  seven  churches),  which  occupy  chapters  xii.,  xiii., 
aud  xiv.,  aud  close  with  the  solemn  scene  of  the  harvest 
and  the  vintage  (chap.  xiv.  14 — 20).  The  close  of  each 
series  of  visions  is  in  harmony  with  their  general  inten- 
tion, and,  as  such,  affords  a  key  to  their  meaning.  The 
seals  end  in  peace ;  the  trumpets  end  in  victory ;  the 
present  visions  end  in  harvest.  We  have  been  shown 
that  toil  and  trouble  shall  end  in  rest  and  conflict  in 
triumph ;  now  we  are  to  be  shown  that  there  is  to  be  a 
harvest  at  the  end  of  the  world,  when  the  fruits  of  the 
conflicting  principles  of  life  will  have  ripened,  and  win  mi 
whatsoever  a  man  hath  sown  that  shall  he  also  reap  i 
and  men  will  be  seen  as  they  are.  This  set  of  visions 
accordingly  moves  in  a  different  plane  from  the  earlier 
groups ;  starting  from  the  same  point  as  the  others,  it 
reviews  the  ground  with  a  different  piu-pose.  It  deals 
with  the  spiritual  conditions  of  the  great  war  between 
evil  and  good ;  it  disrobes  the  false  appearances  which 
deceive  men ;  it  makes  manifest  the  thoughts  of  men's 
hearts  ;  it  shows  that  the  great  war  is  not  merely  a  war 
between  evil  and  good,  but  between  an  evil  spirit  and 
the  Spirit  of  God  :  and  that,  therefore,  the  question  is 
not  oidy  one  between  right  and  wrong  conduct,  but  be- 
t  ween  true  and  false  spiritual  dispositions.  Men  look 
;it  the  world,  and  they  acknowledge  a  kind  of  conflict 
between  evil  and  good;  their  sympathies  are  vaguely  on 
the  side  of  good;  they  admire  much  in  Christianity; 
they  are  willing  to  think  the  martyred  witnesses  of  the 
Church  heroes ;  they  think  the  reformers  of  past  ages 
worthy  of  honour;  they  would  not  be  averse  to  a 
Christianity  without  Christ  or  a  Christianity  without 
spirituality.  They  do  not  realise  that  the  war  whicli  is 
raging  round  them  is  not  a  war  between  men  morally 
good  and  men  morally  bad,  but  between  spiritual 
powers,  and  that  what  the  Gospel  asks  is  not  merely  a 
moral  life,  but  a  life  lived  by  faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  a 
life  in  which  the  spiritual  dispositions  are  Godward  and 
Christward.  The  Apocalypse,  in  this  set  of  visions,  un- 
veils the  spiritual  aspects  of  the  conflict,  that  we  may 
know  that  the  issue  is  not  between  Christianity  and  un- 
Christianity,  but  between  Christianity  and  anti-Chris- 
tianity. Hitherto  we  have  seen  the  more  outward 
aspects  of  the  great  war.  Now  we  are  to  see  its  hidden, 
secret,  spiritual — yes,  supernatural  aspects — that  we 
may  understand  what  immeasurably  divergent  and  anta- 
gonistic principles  are  in  conflict  under  various  and 
specious  aspects  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Accord- 
ingly, we  are  shown  the  child  encountered  by  the 
dragon,  the  woman  in  conflict  with  the  dragon,  the  wild 
beast  as  the  adversary  of  the  lamb.  We  see  no  longer 
the  battle  under  human  forms,  as  the  struggle  for  the 
possession  of  the  Temple ;  but  we  see  clearly  and  un- 
mistakably the  real  issue  which  is  being  fought  out,  and 
we  see  the  real  spiritual  work  which  the  Church  is  de- 
signed to  accomplish  in  the  world.  The  motto  of  this 
section  might  well  be, "  He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against 
me  "— "  He  that  gathereth  not  with  me  scattereth ; "  for 
only  those  who  are  truly  with  Christ  will  avoid  falling 
under  the  yoke  of  one  of  the  three  enemies  of  Christ— 
the  dragon  and  the  two  wild  beasts  animated  and  in- 
spired by  him. 


<3>  And  there  appeared  another  wonder » 
in   heaven;    and    behold   a    great 
dragon,  having  seven    heads  and  ten 


0)  And  there  appeared 

sign  was  seen  in  the  heaven. 
ferable  to  "wonder," 


.—Bettor,  And  a  great 

The  word  sign  is  pre- 

both  in  this  verse  and  in  verse  3. 


It  laths  sunn' wi.nl  whirl,  in  rendered  «ign  in  <  hai>  >.   1 
It  is  a  sign  whirl.  i«  wen:   not  a  mem  wonder,  fait 
something  which  ha*  a  meaning;  it  U  not  "•  -tirprW 
ending  with  itself."  hut  a  signal  to  turret  attention,  aad 

dug  nignincanoo ;    thorn   in  "an  idea 
liehind  it."       (  imiji.  Nut.- ....  J.,!...  .1     II 

A  woman  clothed  with  tho  ran, 
moon  under  her  feet,  and  upon  her  head  a 
crown  of  twelve  stars.— All  the  light*  <>f  fanven 
are  brought  together  here  for  a  de*r  notion 
cannot  fail  to  remind  us  of  the  picture  of  the  I 
in   the   Cantich^     \i     |n  \\  ),,,   \H  tbe 

forth  as  the  morning,  fair  as  the  moon,  clear  an  the 
sun,  aud  terrible  a>  an  army  with  banner*  (or.  the 
lieavenly  boat)?"  It  i-  tie-  picture  of  the  bride.  the 
Church.  Tin-  baSJM  of  the  divine  glory  cloth' 
she  has  caught — like  Moses— the  radiance  of  her  Lord. 
whose  countenance  WM  M  the  sun  (chap.  i.  16) ;  the  noon. 
is  beneath  her  feet ;  she  rises  suj>erior  to  all  change,  and 
lays  all  lesser  lights  of  knowledge  under  tribute;  *be  i» 
crowned  with  a  crown  of  twclre  star*  :  the  illu*triona 
members  of  the  Church  twelve  being  tfarepreaentatnr 
number  in  Old  Testament  as  well  an  New  Teefaanent 
times) form  her  crown  of  iiifafcilif  in  the  day  of  < 

'-  And  She  .  .  .— Better,  And  being  triik  child,  ah* 
crieth, .  travailing.  Mad  tormented  to  bring  forth.  AM 
life  dawns  in  anguish,  according  to  the  ancient  fiat  (flew, 
in.  16);  but  this  is  not  all.  Then*  is  an  anguUh  of  the 
Church  which  Christ  laid  ino*  her  it  is  the  law  of  Iter 
life  that  she  must  faring  forth  Chri-t  to  the  world  .  it  i« 
not  simply  that  she  must  encounter  |>afa.  fait  that  afa> 
cannot  work  deliveruiu-e  without  knowing  ■■Wining 
Thus  the  Apostles  felt  :  the  love  ,.f  Christ  MB* 
them  ;  woe  it  would  lie  to  them  if  they  did  not  preach 
the  Gospel :  nee.— it  v  was  laid  ui>on  them  ;  they  apoke 
of  themselves  as  travailing  in  birth  over  their  children 
till  Christ  was  formed  in  them.  This.  then,  is  the  picture. 
the  Church  fulfilling  her  destiny  tVSB  in  pafa  The 
work  was  to  bring  forth  Christ  to  men.  and  never  to  fa> 
satisfied  till  Christ  was  formed  in  them,  i.e.,  till  In- 
spirit of  Christ,  and  the  teaching  of  Christ,  and  the 
example  of  Christ  were  received,  loved,  and  obeyed. and 
men  transformed  to  the  same  image,  even  an  by  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord. 

But  there  was  tolM-oppoMtion;  the  enemy  bo»U»« 
to  destroy  the  likeness  of  Chri-t  ajfcsMtW/  it  waaastn. 

(3)  And  there  appeared  ...  t«d  another 

sign  was  seen  in  the  heaven;  and  ****''•£'*■' J?** 
dragon.     This,  too,  is  I  Sign,  and  ha*  a  meaning.     TV 
dragon  stands  for  some  dread  and  hostile  p 
dragon  is  that  fabulous  monster  of  whom  """"t jmeta 
told   as  large  in  sure,  coiled  like  a  *nake.  bU*! 
ooloar  .  .  .  insatiable   in   voracity,  aud  ever  athiret  fcr 
human  blood"— a  fit  emblem  of  him  fkn  emr  Laed 
declared  to  lie  a  murderer  from  the  ^Pn,M*f  ij*rq 
dragon  Is  intended  here  to  dewribe  him  who  •  »w  r~ 
0. is  also  said  to  be  that  old  *crpent.  called tfelfavilsne] 
Satan.    The  red  ebltsx  i*  the  eolonrof  name  and  mm*. 
and  the  symbol   of  destenetkm  and   rU..ghte^     TV 
dragon  is  the  ei  he  eril  sptnt,  the  devj.   fa 

perpetual    sntejgoahM    Of    ir.«d.  the  per*c 
Church    in    all    age.   (eomp.  P*-^*  J^J"* £ 
the  dragon   is   sometimes  employed  to  rnnwsrnt  the 
Egyptian  power,  the  ancient  foe  of  Israel  flan.  It  », 
Ezek.  xxix.  3). 
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77*/?  Birth  of 
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the  Woman's  Child. 


horns,  and  seven  crowns  upon  his  heads. 
<*>  And  his  tail  drew  the  third  part  of 
the  stars  of  heaven,  and  did  cast  them 
to  the  earth :  and  the  dragon  stood 
before  the  woman  which  was  ready  to 
be  delivered,  for  to  devour  her  child  as 
soon    as    it    was    born.     <5>    And    she 


brought  forth  a  man  child,  who  was  to 
rule  all  nations  with  a  rod  of  iron :  and 
her  child  was  caught  up  unto  God,  and 
to  his  throne.  (6)  And  the  woman  fled 
into  the  wilderness,  where  she  hath  a 
place  prepared  of  God,  that  they  should 
feed  her  there  a  thousand  two  hundred 


Having  seven  heads  and  ten  horns,  and  seven 
crowns  [diadems)  upon  his  heads.— This  is  the 
further  description  of  the  dragon.  He  is  one,  yet 
diverse ;  one.  as  an  evil  spirit ;  diverse,  in  the  varieties 
of  his  power.  The  woman  is  but  one :  but  her  foe  is 
multiform  j  she  has  one  trust  to  keep,  one  work  to  do, 
and  can  but  fulfil  it  in  her  Master's  way :  evil  is  bound 
by  no  law.  regards  no  scruple,  and  exerts  its  power 
through  any  channel  and  by  every  means.  Is  there  not 
also  an  assumption  of  divine  similitude  here  in  the 
use  of  the  number  seven  ?  It  is  at  least  the  representa- 
tion of  the  great  and  world-wide  power  which  he 
exercises  as  the  prince  of  this  world,  whose  kingdom 
is  in  much  a  parody  of  the  true  kingdom.  The  whole 
description  should  be  compared  with  the  account  given 
of  the  beast  in  chap.  xvii.  3,  7,  10,  12.  There  the 
seven  heads  are  explained  as  seven  kings,  and  the  heads 
here  are  crowned ;  the  ten  horns  are  also  explained  as 
ten  kings.  The  sevenfold  kingship  and  the  tenfold 
power  of  the  world  are  thus  described  as  belonging  to 
the  dragon.  The  picture  here,  as  the  picture  of  the 
wild  beast  in  chap,  xvii.,  represents,  as  concentrated 
into  a  single  hostile  form,  all  the  varying  forces  and 
successive  empires  which  have  opposed  or  oppressed 
the  people  of  God,  and  sought  to  destroy  their  efforts 
for  good:  for  all  evil  has  its  root  in  a  spirit  at  enmity 
with  God.  Hence  the  dragon  appears  armed  with  all 
the  insignia  of  those  sovereignties  and  powers  which 
have  been  animated  by  this  spirit. 

(*)  And  his  tail  .  .  .—Translate,  And  his  tail  drags 
(or,  sweeps)  aicay  the  third  part  of  the  stars  of  the  heaven, 
and  casts  tliem  to  the  earth.  The  stars  are  the  light- 
bearers,  the  illustrious  of  earth,  who  were  given  by  God 
high  place  that  they  might  be  burning  and  shining 
lights  for  Him.  A  large  proportion  of  these  are  drawn 
away  in  the  train  of  evil ;  they  are  cast  down  from  their 
high  position  of  noble  opportunities  of  good  work  and 
great  work  |  they  are  dragged  down  from  the  height  of 
the  grandest  possibilities  of  good  to  the  low  level  of  a 
life  enslaved  to  evil. 

And  the  dragon— Translate,  And  the  dragon 
stands  (not  "stood")  before  the  woman  who  is  about 
*<>  bring  forth,  tlutt  whenever  she  has  brought 
forth  he  m  devour  Jier  child.  The  spirit  of  evil 
w  represented  as  ever  on  the  watch  to  destroy  the 
first  tokens  of  letter  things.  Our  minds  go  back  to  the 
hatred  and  fear  of  Pharaoh,  setting  a  watch  for  the  off- 
-l-niig  of  Israel  and  ordering  their  destruction;  and 
ejen  more  »re  we  reminded  of  the  jealous  hatred  of 
Heml  Mddlg  the  life  of  the  infant  Christ.  It 
•eems  clear  that  it  is  on  this  last  incident  that 
""•  present  vision  is  primarily  btrfti  n  ■  but  its 
""•••'"n.u'  b  natik  wider  than  this.  It  shows  us 
hat    mm   m   Herod   waited    to   destroy   Christ, 

•e   <i..vil     the    old    spirit    whose    malignity   wrought 

/'!  the  tears  of  Pharaoh  and  of  Herod,  is  on  the 

It  to  .I.stn.v  every  token  of  good  and  every  resem- 

Uanee   to   (  brfe    i„    the  world.     The  mission  of  the 

Batch  t»  to  l.nng  forth  in  her  members  this  life  of 
wunst  before  men:  the  aim  of  the  wicked  spirit  is  to 
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destroy  that  life.  The  same  hostility  which  was  shown 
to  the  infant  Christ  is  active  against  His  children  :  "  If 
they  have  persecuted  Me,  they  will  also  persecute  you." 

(5)  And  she  brought  forth  .  .  .— Translate,"  And 
she  brouglit  forth  a  man  child,  who  is  to  sheplierd  all  the 
nations  with  (it  is,  literally,  in)  a  rod  of  iron.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  man  child  is  Christ.  The  com- 
bination of  features  is  too  distinct  to  admit  of  doubt. 
It  is  the  one  who  will  feed  His  flock  like  a  sheplierd 
(Isa.  xl.  12),  who  is  to  have,  not  His  own  people,  but  all 
nations  as  His  inheritance  (Ps.  ii.  7 — 9),  and  whose  rule 
over  them  is  to  be  supreme  and  irresistible.  But  the 
fact  that  this  child  is  Christ  must  not  cause  us  to  limit 
the  meaning  of  the  vision  to  the  efforts  of  the  evil  one  to 
destroy  the  infant  Jesus ;  for  it  is  also  the  Christ  in  the 
Church  which  the  wicked  one  hates :  and  wherever  Christ 
dwells  in  any  heart  by  faith,  and  wherever  the  preachers 
of  the  gospel  in  earnest  travail  for  their  Master,  seek  to 
lift  up  Christ,  there  will  the  foe  be  found,  like  the  fowls 
of  the  air,  ready  to  carry  away  the  good  seed.  Though  the 
basis  of  the  vision  is  in  the  historical  fact,  the  power  of 
the  vision  reaches  over  a  wider  area,  and  forcibly  reminds 
us  that  as  there  are  irreconcileable  principles  at  work  in 
the  world,  so  all  these,  when  traced  to  their  original  forms, 
are  the  Spirit  of  Christ  and  the  spirit  of  the  devil. 

And  her  child  was  caught  up  unto  God,  and 
to  his  throne.— The  efforts  of  the  evil  one  to  destroy 
are  thwarted ;  the  child  is  snatched  away  and  placed  out 
of  the  range  of  the  dragon's  power.  The  prince  of  this 
world  might  instigate  Israel  to  take  Jesus  Christ  and 
with  wicked  hands  crucify  and  kill  Him,  but  the  eternal 
divine  life  of  Him  who  had  power  to  lay  down  His  life 
and  take  it  again,  and  whose  years  were  for  ever  and 
ever,  was  beyond  the  reach  of  every  hostile  power  ;  and 
after  death  and  resurrection.  Christ  ascended  up  where 
He  was  before.  But  the  vision  is  designed  to  assure  us 
that,  precisely  because  of  this,  so  all  life  in  Christ  is 
beyond  the  power  of  the  evil  one.  and  that  the  forces 
hostile  to  good  are  powerless  against  that  life  which  is 
hid  with  Christ  in  God.  The  Church  may  be  as  a  weak. 
oppressed,  and  persecuted  woman,  but  her  faith  rises  up 
as  a  song  from  the  lips  of  its  members.  "God  hath 
raised  us  up  together,  and  made  us  sit  together  in 
heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus."  The  contest  is  be- 
tween the  man  child  and  the  dragon ;  and  those  who  in 
heart  and  mind  ascend  to  where  Christ  is  know  that  the 
contest  is  not  one  of  mere  ideas,  but  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  Christ,  who  is  with  them  always,  though  He 
has  ascended,  and  all  the  powers  of  evil,  which  will  be 
smitten  down  by  the  rod  of  His  power. 

(<)  And  the  woman  fled  .  .  .—Translate.  And  the 
woman  fled  into  the  wilderness,  where  she  hath  there  a 
place  prepared  from  God.  that  there  they  may  nourish 
her  for  a  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty  days.  The 
flight  of  the  woman  into  the  wilderness,  and  her  fortunes 
there,  are  more  fully  described  in  verse  13.  This  verse 
simply  tells  us  that  the  woman  fled  ;  we  read  afterwards 
that  it  was  persecution  which  drove  her  into  the 
wilderness.  As  long  as  the  evil  one  can  be  called  the 
prince  of  this  world:   as  long,  that  is,  as  the  world 
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and  threescore  days.  <7>  And  there  was 
Chap. xii. 7-12.  waI"  in  heaven:  Michael 
The    heavenly  and     his     angels     fought 

Ir?h%nemey.the   agahl8t    the    drag0n  5     and 

the  dragon  fought  and  his 
angels,  <8>  and  prevailed  not;  neither  was 
their  place  found  any  more  in  heaven. 
M  And  the  great  dragon  was  cast  out, 


that  old  serpent,  called  the  Devil,  ami 
Satan,  which  <hv.-i\.-th  H»a whole woridi 
he  was  cast  out  into  tit.-  ttitiss,  m»d  his 
angels  were  cast  out  with  him.  M  And 
I  heard  a  loud  voice  saying  in  heaven. 
Now  is  come  salvation,  and  strength, 
and  the  kfaMJdoa  of  <>ur  <  tod,  and  the 
power  of  his    Chi 


refuses  to  recognise  her  true  Prince,  and  pays  homage 
to  worldliness,  and  baseness,  and  falseness  in  heart, 
mind,  or  life,  so  long  must  the  Church,  in  so  far  as  she 
is  faithful  to  Him  who  is  true,  dwell  as  an  exile  in  the 
wilderness.  This  feeling  it  was — not  any  hostility  to 
life  as  life,  or  to  life's  duties — which  led  the  Apostle 
to  speak  of  Christians  as  strangers  and  pilgrims, 
and  of  the  Church  as  another  Israel,  whom  a  greater 
than  Moses  or  Joshua  was  conducting  to  a  land 
of  better  promise  (Heb.  iv.  8,  9).  The  woman,  the 
representative  of  the  Church,  has  a  place  prepared  by 
God  for  her  in  the  wilderness ;  she  is  not  altogether  un- 
cared  for ;  she  has  a  place  prepared,  and  nourishment. 
God  provides  her  with  a  tabernacle  of  safety  (Ps.  xc.  1), 
and  with  the  true  Bread  "which  came  down  from 
heaven "  (Ex.  xvi.  15 ;  Ps.  lxxviii.  24,  25 ;  John  vi. 
49,  50),  and  with  the  living  water  from  the  Rock 
(John  iv.  14,  vii.  37—39 ;  1  Cor.  x.  3, 4).  The  time  of 
the  sojourn  in  the  wilderness  is  twelve  hundred  and 
sixty  days,  a  period  corresponding  in  length  to  the 
forty-two  months  during  which  the  witnesses  prophesied; 
it  is  the  period  of  the  Church's  witness  against  pre- 
dominant evil.  Driven  forth,  her  voice,  though  but  as 
the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  is  lifted  up 
on  behalf  of  righteousness  and  truth. 

The  War  in  Heaven. 

(7)  And  there  was  war  .  .  .—Translate,  And 
there  was  war  in  heaven :  Michael  and  his  angels 
to  war  ivith  the  dragon ;  and  the  dragon  warred  and 
his  angels.  This  is  one  of  those  passages  which  has 
ever  been  regarded  as  more  or  less  perplexing.  It  has 
afforded  material  for  many  poetic  fancies,  and  has  been 
the  occasion  of  much  speculative  interpretation.  We 
shall  fail  to  catch  the  spiiit  of  its  meaning  if  we  insist 
upon  detaching  the  passage  from  its  context ;  and  the 
more  so  that  the  structure  of  the  chapter  seems  to  give 
an  express  warning  against  doing  so.  The  narrative 
of  the  woman's  flight  into  the  wilderness  is  suspended 
that  this  passage  may  be  inserted.  Could  we  have  a 
clearer  indication  of  the  anxiety  of  the  sacred  writer 
to  connect  this  war  in  heaven  with  the  birth  and  rap- 
ture of  the  man  child  ?  The  man  child  is  born ;  bom  a 
conqueror.  The  dragon  is  His  foe,  and  the  powers  of 
the  foe  are  not  confined  to  the  material  and  historical 
world :  he  is  a  power  in  the  world  spiritual ;  but  the 
man  child  is  to  be  entirely  a  conqueror.  His  rapture 
into  heaven  is  the  announcement  that  there,  in  the  very 
highest,  He  is  acknowledged  victor;  and  His  victory 
is  won  over  the  power  of  the  dragon,  the  old  serpent, 
whose  head  is  now  bruised.  "  The  prince  of  this  world 
cometh,"  said  Jesus  Christ,  "and  hath  nothing  in  Me. 
"Now  is  the  iudgment  of  this  world;  now  is  the  prince 
of  this  world  cast  out.  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will 
draw  all  men  unto  Me."  Do  we  need  more  P  There >  is 
mystery— unexplained  mystery,  perhaps— about  tins 
war  in  heaven,  but  there  need  be  none  about  the  genera 
occasion  referred  to;  it  is  the  overthrow  of   the  evil 


one  by  Christ :  Um  death-blow  given  by  the  Isord  of 
Life  to  him  who  liad  tli<<  assjtf  sf  death,  it  is  the 
victory  of  Bethlehem,  Calvary,  mid 
commemorated,  and  tin-  sateehl  of  which  are  aeaa  to 
transcend  the  sphere  of  tin-  Ihiagl  *een.  But  nh\ 
have  we  Michael  and  his  angels  introduced  P  This  may 
be  one  of  those  unexplained  mys1  d  to  above. 

Some,  indeed,  think  that  this  Michael  in  a  designs- 
tion  of  our  Lord  Himself,  and  of  Him  aloas 
consideration  of  the  other  passages  in  which  Michael 
is  mentioned  inotablv,  Dan.  x.  13.  where  Michael  i« 
called  "one  of  tin-  chief  princes")  leaves  this  limited 
meaning  doubtful,  and  almost  suggests  conflict  amon; 
the  spiritual  hicntrchi.  -s.  Jt  may,  however,  be  tbe 
case  that  tin*  name  Michael—  the  meaning  of  which 
is,  "who  is  like  unto  God" — is  a  general  name  spfBfd 
to  any  who  for  the  moment  represent  the  csnss  of  God 
in  the  great  conflict  against  e\il.  It  may  thu 
not  to  any  one  angel  MSB*,  bat  be  a  kind  of  t\ 
used  for  the  champion  ami  prince  of  God's  _ 
so  employed  in  this  passage  to  denote  Him  who  is  the 
Captain  of  our  salvation. 

(8)  And  prevailed  not  .  .  .—Better.  And  thnr 
power  failed  them,  and  not  crew  was  place  for  tkrm 
found  any  more  in  the  hearen.  The  result  of  the 
war  was  the  dragon's  defeat.  The  whole  power  of  the 
evil  hosts  failed  them.  Then"  is  an  inherent  weshuess 
in  evil :  a  spot  which  may  !«•  touched  whereupon  all  it* 
vaunted  strength  withers.  So  complete  was  the  over- 
throw, that  even  their  place  knew  them  no  mon 
went  by,  and,  lo !  he  was  gone ;  I  sought  him.  hat  he 
could  nowhere  be  found."' 

(»)  And  the  great  dragon  .  .  .—Better.  And  as 
was  thrown  doicn,  the  great  dragon,  the  i 
he  that  is  called  the  Devil  and  Satan :  he  who  < 
the  whole  world  was  thrown  to  the  earth,  and  kuanmml* 
were  thrown  with  hint.  Thus  tho  victory  of  Christ  is 
marked  by  the  overthrow  of  the  great  adversary.  The 
stronger  than  the  strong  one  has  eome.  ami  taken  awsy 
his  armour  (Luk<  The  death- blow  bigrrea. 

The  prince  of  this  world  (who  found  nothing  in  Chri«ti 
is  judged  (John  xvi.  11  .  The  adversary  »  ****** 
as  the  dragon,  the  fierce  and  cruel  foe  who  w  ever  ready 
to  devonr  (IP*  The  ancient   *erpmt.    ' 

evil  pm 


th;. 


serpent  was  used  as  an  emblem  of  the  evil  principle^ 
(Comp.  Gen.  Hi.  1 1.    But  the  head  of  the  social 


man  is  now  bruised  :  as  i<  the  devil,  the 
calumniator.  He  is  called  the  accuser  of  the  b^'•,j"^.,, 
in  the  next  vena;  he  is  Satan,  the  adversary,  and  be  t* 
the  seducer,  the  deceiver,  as  he  is  a  liar,  and  tbe  father 
of  it  (John  viii.44). 

(io)  And  I  heard  a  loud  voice  ...  -  Hetter.  Ana 
I  heard  a  great  voice  in  the  heaven*  tayina.  New  ucome 
ration,  and  the  might,  and  the  fa«?f°?  °/f»* 
Gnd.  and  the  power  of  hi*  Christ.  The  definite  artoeJe 
is  placed  before  the  words  "salvation  and  nrigfct. 
The  words  of  this  doxologv  are  like  an  echo  of  tlwrtoss 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer.      The  prayer   "Thy  kingdom 
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Wrath  oftJie  Dragon, 


of  our  brethren  is  cast  down,  which 
accused  them  before  our  Grod  day  and 
night.  (11)  And  they  overcame  him  by 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  by  the 
word  of  their  testimony ;  and  they 
loved  not  their  lives  unto  the  death. 
<i2>  Therefore  rejoice,  ye  heavens,  and 
ye  that  dwell  in  them.  Woe  to  the 
inhabiters  of  the  earth  and  of  the  sea ! 


for  the  devil  is  come  down  unto  you, 
having  great  wrath,  because  he  knoweth 
that  he  hath  but  a  short  time.  (13^  And 
when  the  dragon  saw  that 
he  was  cast  unto  the  earth,  n.^heperse^ 
he  persecuted  the  woman  cution  of  the 
which  brought  forth  the  CWh- 
man  child.  <u)  And  to  the  woman  were 
given  two  wings  of  a  great  eagle,  that 


come"  seems  answered.  Now  is  come  the  kingdom. 
But  it  is  not  the  full  establishment  of  the  kingdom 
which  is  here  described;  it  is  rather  the  manifesta- 
tion of  it.  Since  our  Master  passed  into  the  heavens — 
and  His  victory  is  achieved,  we  know  Him  to  be  King, 
and  even  while  we  pray  "  Thy  kingdom  come  "  we  yet 
confess  "  Thine  is  the  kingdom " — the  salvation  so 
anxiously  looked  for  (1  Pet.  i.  10) ;  the  power  so  much 
needed  by  weak  and  sinful  men  (1  Pet.  i.  5  and  1  Cor. 
i.  24);  and  the  kingdom  which  cannot  be  shaken 
(Heb.  xii.  28).  The  accuser  of  the  brethren  is  cast 
down.  This  is  another  reason  for  joy  and  another 
feature  of  the  salvation.  The  habit  of  the  accuser  is 
expressed  by  the  use  of  the  present  tense.  We  should 
read  not  "  who  accused,"  but  "  who  accuseth."  Night 
and  day  he  accused.  (Comp.  Zech.  iii.  1.  and  Job  i.  9, 
and  ii.  5.)  In  Jewish  writings,  Michael  is  called  "  the 
advocate"  (sunegor),  and  stands  in  opposition  to  the 
accuser  (kategor) ;  but  now  the  accuser  is  cast  down ; 
for  who  shall  lay  anything  to  the  charge  of  God's  elect, 
when  it  is  God  that  justifieth,  when  it  is  Christ  that 
died?    (Rom.  viii.  33,  34.) 

<u)  And  they  overcame  him  .  .  .—Better,  And 
they  conquered  him  (not  "  by,"  but)  on  account  of  tlie 
blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  on  account  of  the  word  of  their 
testimony,  Ac.  They  overcame  him — i.e.,  the  accuser, 
the  devil:  their  victory  over  him  is  "owing  to"  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb.  Who  is  he  that  condemneth,  when 
Christ  hath  died  ?  What  power  can  the  accusations  of 
the  adversary  have  when  the  Lamb  of  God  hath  taken 
away  the  sin  of  the  world  (John  i.  29),  and  when  we 
have  boldness  to  enter  into  the  holiest  by  the  blood  of 
Jesus  ?  (Heb.  x.  19.)  Dean  Alford  mentions  the  tradition 
that  Satan  accuses  men  all  days  of  the  year  except  on 
the  Day  of  Atonement.  But  their  victory  is  also  in 
virtue  of  the  word  of  their  testimony  :  in  virtue  of  the 
word  to  which  they  bore  witness ;  not  simply.  I  think. 
because  they  had  a  word  of  God  to  which  they  could 
bear  witness,  but  because  they  had  a  word  of  God  and 
did  bear  witness  to  it.  The  Christian  victory  is  a 
victory  of  dependence  and  of  obedience :  of  dependence 
on  Hun  without  whom  they  can  do  nothing;  and  of 
obedi.n.e  to  Him:  it  is  in  keeping  of  His  command- 
ments there  is  great  reward  :  and  in  bearing  testimony 
that  the  testimony  becomes  a  power  and  a  treasure.  So 
it  was  the  man  who  did  Christ's  commandments  who 
was  lik.-  the  man  whose  house  was  founded  on  the  rock. 
Theoretical  religion  relaxes  the  energy  of  faith,  even 
though  it  may  brace  the  intellect ;  practical  religion 
invigorate*  faith,  gives  it  its  force,  and  moulds  the 
i.roism  <,f  those  who.  in  their  love  of  Christ,  "love  not 
their  lives  even  unto  death."  It  is  thought  that  these 
last  words  imply  that  the  martyred  saints  alone  are 
spoken  of.  This  seems  to  me  a  mistake.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  martyr  we  have  the  fullest  practical  token  of 
that  spirit  of  devotion  to  Christ  which  loves  Him  more 
than  life  itself;    but  the  spirit  of  such  devotion  and 
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such  love  has  breathed  in  thousands  who  have  never 
died  the  martyr's  death,  but  who  have  devoted  their 
lives  to  Him  they  loved.  The  martyr  spirit  needs  not 
death  to  show  itself;  many  lose  their  lives  for  Christ's 
sake  who  have  never  been  called  to  lay  down  their 
lives  for  Him,  fjid  these,  as  truly  as  those  who  have 
passed  away  in  the  shroud  of  flame,  have  loved  not 
their  lives  unto  the  death.  "  He  may  bid  us  die  for 
Him :  He  does  bid  us  live  for  Him.  If  we  do  not  the 
one — the  less — we  may  be  quite  sure  that  we  shall  never 
rise  to  the  other — the  higher  and  the  more  glorious  " 
(Dr.  Vaughan). 

(12)  Therefore  rejoice  .  .  .—Better,  For  this  came 
rejoice,  ye  heavens,  and  ye  that  tabernacle  in  tliem. 
The  words  "  for  this  cause  "  must  be  taken  to  refer  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  evil  one.  This  is  the  cause  of  joy 
to  the  heavens,  and  to  them  that  tabernacle  (not  "  dwell") 
in  them.  The  word  is  (as  in  chaps,  vii.  15,  xiii.  6,  xxi.  3 ) 
"  tabernacle."  This  allusion  to  the  tabernacle  where  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  mercy-seat  were  to  be  found,  is 
not  without  force.  The  sacred  imagery  of  the  tabernacle 
of  witness  calls  to  mind  the  safe  dwelling  which  the 
sanctuary  of  God  afforded  to  those  whose  testimony 
was  given  in  the  wilderness  of  sorrow.  Those  who 
tabernacled  in  the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High  could 
rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable. 

Woe  to  the  inhabiters  .  .  .—Translate,  Woe  to 
the  earth  and  the  sea !  (the  words  "  to  the  inhabiters  of  " 
are  not  found  in  the  best  MSS.)  because  the  devil  is 
gone  down  to  you,  having  great  wrath,  hnowing  (or, 
because  lie  knoweth :  his  knowledge  that  his  season  of 
power  is  short  is  the  reason  of  his  great  wrath)  thai 
he  hath  (but)  a  short  season.  The  painful  conscious- 
ness of  defeat  has  roused  a  deeper  and  more  obstinate 
rage.  Sin,  which  blunts  the  conscience,  blinds  the 
reason,  and  drives  men  madly  to  attempt  the  impossible, 
or  to  rouse 

"the  unconquerable  will 
And  study  of  revenge,  immortal  hate. 
And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield." 

The  woe  to  the  sea  and  earth  is  simply  a  warning  voice 
to  all  that,  though  the  foe  is  overcome  and  death 
smitten,  yet  that  he  has  power,  quickened  1  >y  defeat  and 
fear,  for  a  last  struggle ;  and  that  therefore  they  need 
to  be  sober  and  vigilant  against  the  adversary.  His 
season  is  short.  He  may  be  active,  sowing  tares'  among 
the  wheat  and  animating  various  hostile  powers,  such  as 
the  wild  beasts  of  chap.  xiii. ;  but  he  has  only  a  season  : 
there  is  a  limit  to  his  power  and  the  time  of  his  power. 
"  A  little  while  "  was  the  word  our  Lord  used  to  denote 
His  time  of  absence  (John  xvi.  16—22) :  "  Behold,  He 
comes  quickly!" 

(13)  And  when  the  dragon  .  .  .—The  wrath 
of  the  defeated  dragon  is  manifested  in  persecution  of 
the  woman.  The  present  verse  explains  the  reason  of 
the  flight  into  the  wilderness  mentioned  in  verse  ii. 

(14>  And  to  the  woman  .  .  .—Better,  And  there 


The  Woman  persecuted 
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by  ike  Dragon. 


she  might  fly  into  the  wilderness,  into 
her  place,  where  she  is  nourished  for  a 
time,  and  times,  and  half  a  time,  from  the 
face  of  the  serpent.  <15)  And  the  serpent 
cast  out  of  his  mouth  water  as  a  flood 
after  the  woman,  that  he  might  cause 


her  to  be   carried   away  of  the  flood. 

<16>   An.l    th.>    ,.;irtl.    I».  IjH-.l    fchi    woman. 

and  the  earth  opened  her  mouth,  and 
swallow.-.  1  up  tin-  H.mmI  win 
cast  out  of  his   mouth*      ■    An.l   the 
dragon  was  wroth  with  the  woman, end 


were  given  to  the  woman  (the)  two  wings  of  the  great 
eagle  (the  definite  article  is  used  before  "great  eagle "), 
that  she  might  fly  into  the  wilderness,  unto  Iter  place, 
where  she  is  nourislied  there  for  a  season,  and  seasons, 
and  half  a  season,  from  the  face  of  the  serpent.     The 
woman  is  persecuted  and  driven  into  the  wilderness: 
yet  it  is  with  the  eagle  wings  given  her  by  her  Lord 
that  she  flies ;  the  serpent  drives  her  into  the  wilder- 
ness :    yet   it   is   in    the  wilderness  that   her  place   is 
prepared  by  God.     The  way  that   seems  hard  is  the 
way  that  is  most  blest.     The  opposition  of  the  dragon 
brings  her  blessings  that  she  never  would  have  received 
except  in  persecution ;  neither  the  eagle  power  nor  the 
heavenly  sustenance  had  been  hers  without  the  serpent's 
hate.     Thus  is  the  trial  of  faith  precious  in  bringing  us 
to  know  the  priceless  blessings  of  heavenly  help  and 
heavenly  food.     She  is  given  eagle's  wings.     God  had 
spoken  of  the  deliverance  of  Israel   under  a   similar 
emblem,  "  Te  have  seen  .  .  .  how  I  bare  you  on  eagles' 
wings  and  brought  you  unto  myself"  (Ex.  xix.  4;  com  p. 
Deut.  xxxii.  10 — 12).     There  is  a  difference  as  well  as  a 
resemblance  in  the  emblem  here.     In  Exodus  God  is 
said  to  have  borne  Israel  on  eagles'  wings :  here  the  wings 
are  given  to  the  woman.     The  strength  of  the  earlier 
dispensation  is  a  strength  often  used  for,  rather  than  in, 
the  people  of   God;   the  strength  of  the  latter  is  a 
strength  in   them :    "  They  mount  up  with   wings  as 
eagles  "  (Isa.  xl.  31).    The  place  is  not  a  chance  spot :  it 
is  prepared  of  God ;  it  is  in  the  wilderness,  but  still  it 
is  the  place  God  prepared  for   her.     It  is  always  a 
delight  to  faith  to  mark  how  the  ordering  of  God  works 
in  and  through  the  wilfulness  and  wickedness  of  the 
enemy:    the  Son   of    man  goeth,  as    it   was   written, 
though  there  is  a  "  woe "  against  the   man  by  whom 
Ke  is  betrayed.     The  wicked  one  can  never  drive  us 
from  God's  place,  but  only  to  it,  unless  we  are  enemies 
to  ourselves.     She  is  nourished  in  the  wilderness.     (See 
Notes  on  verse  6.)     The  length  of  her  sojourn  is  hero 
called  a  season,  seasons,  and  half  a  season ;  it  was  called 
twelve  hundred  and  sixty  days  in  verse  6.     The  period  is 
in  both  cases  the  same  in  length,  viz.,  three  years  and  a 
half— i.e.,  the  season  (one  year),  the  seasons  (two  years), 
and  the  half  season  (half  a  year).     This  is  the  period  of 
the  Church's  trouble  and  persecution.     It  is  not  to  be 
sought  by  any  effort  to  find  some  historical  period  of 
persecution   corresponding   in    length   to   this,   lasting 
three  years  and  a  half,  or  twelve  hundred  and  sixty 
days  or  years.      No  such  attempt  has  hitherto   been 
crowned  with  success.     The  period  is  symbolical  of  the 
broken  time  (the  half  of  the  seven,  the  perfect  number) 
of  the  tribulation  of  God's  people.     There  may  be  some 
future  period  in  which   the  vision  may  receive  even 
more  vivid  fulfilment  than  it  has  hitherto  received;  but 
the  woman  has  been  nourished  in  the  wilderness  m  the 
ages  that  are  gone,  and  her  sustenance  there  by  God  is 
an  experience  of  the  past,  and  will  be  in  the  future.  _  It 
is  not  only  in  one  age,  but  in  every  age,  that  God  gives 
His  children  bread  in  the  day  of  adversity,  during  the 
season  that  the  pit  is  being  dug  for  the  ungodly.  In  many 
an  era  the  servant  of  God  can  exclaim :  "  Thou  preparedst 
a  table  before  me  in  the  presence  of  mine  enemies. 


h.*.. 


(tf)  And  the  serpent  .  .  .— Tr»n»l.tr.  An.l  ike  mr. 
pent  cast  out  of  hi*  mouth  after  thr  woman  wtxtrr  ae  m 
rim  /-.  Hi'it  be  mnjht  make,  hei  rietl  awan  fry  Ike 

river.    The  foe  of  the  woman  wu  dmrriU  .1  ■  •  diwgoa 
for  his  cruelty   and    ftrreeneaa—  a*  a  mm!   fur   bU 
suhil.-ty.     The  first  attack  on  tin-  woman  i*  pietnt 
peneennen  by  the  dragon:  from  taw  aba  -*ni«*  b> 

flight;  but  the  subtlety  of  tl nemy  and, aaothir  da- 

vice:  the  f in-  now  .1.  scribed  ana  aerpend  pour- 
water  as  a  river  n  eweee  away  tl..-  w<>m*..  TV*  mm- 
blem  is  not  uncommon  in  tin-  Bible.  hivaaion  r«  oV- 
seribed  as  "an  overflowing  flood"  iJer.  x\\i 
2:  comp.  Isa.  viii  7.  *>.  Tin'  aane  emblem  i*  u««l 
in  Ps.  lxxiv.  2 — ♦>  t<>  dejefibe  the  ii] •  rising  of  .  (mmbVe 
ill-will.  The  Hoods,  the  rivers,  the  wavr*  «f  the  aaa, 
are  employed  to  express  |>opular  movement*  Tbr 
woman  that  cannot  im- destroyed  by  poaHtve  perm fthm 
may  be  swept  away  by  a  hostile  publi.  It  i- 

not  the  rulers  alone  who  stand  np  agabml  the  I>»rd  and 
His  Church  :  an  infuriated  ponulaoe  may  i»-  attned  up 
against  them.  The  temper  of  the  mob  oeraatonrd  a 
much  suffering  and  as  many  death*  in  e»rly  (  hrtatian 
days  as  did  the  ]«.litieal  anthoritie*.  I 
popular  impulses,  leading  to  violence  and  unwi- 
whether  nominally  for  Christianity  or  mmM  it. 
done  enough  of  the  devil's  work  in  the  world. 

(16)  And  the  earth  .  .  .—Tranal.tr.  And  tke  rartk 
helped  the  woman,  and  the  earth  opened  ker  nonik,  mud 
drank  »]>  th»  rim  r,  .t<-.  'I  tie  k  irenerally  nndenrtood at 
some  earthly  power  which  is  raised  np  to  pmtret  tbr 
Church  against  persecution.  Justae  Persia  waa  raked 
np  to  aid  Israel  after  they  had  bom  awept  away 
ioed  of  BabyloniBli  conquest,  oo  doee  help  eon*- 

ute.1  Church  through  the  cultured  H<4nan  *»»rl«l. 
or  through  some  other  worldly  power.  "barbarian  and 
godless  in  its  beginning,  bat  destined  in  due  tune  to 
embrace,  in  name  at  leant,  the  faith  oare  abhorred,  and 
to  introduce  that  new  order  of  thing"  which  aboaJd 
make  a  nominal  Christianity  the  religion  of  Mate*  and 
nations,  and  secure  it  f«>r  ever  againat  the  ri-k  of  a  re- 
petition  of  bygone  pel neeutioae  (Dr.  Vanghan).  Tbr 
passage  Mem*  to  want  a  wider  interpretation.  By  tbe 
flood  or  river  we  understand  all  gr. 
ments  aaebatl  <  'hristianity  :  the  earth  •.wallow-  up  'be-e; 
tli.-v  diffuse  thems.K.-  for  a  tin..-,  bat  mother  earth 
absorbs  them  all.  for  the  earth  is  tl,  ..at  tbe. 

fulness  thereof,  and  M  movement  ho--  <n  ran 

permanent lv  mi ^1  :   the  eternal  law*  of  truth   and 

feht   an«  nltimatelv   found   Wronger  than  .11  thr  half 
truths. whole fakmhoofe,  and  adfkdmee.  wh.. 
to  neb  movements.     In  a  rnj^rton^mr^m^TU. 
born  Hood  of  opinion,  or  xiolenee.  or  -rntiment.  Wl 

beneath  the  earfmm;  they  me  hke  •  mer.  thrr  »rr 
tasted,  and  then  rejected.    Thr  Uwa  «•  •f™  «£ 

against  their  pern  «*.    The  finr-t  epirj £ 

world  might  Lav  The  earth  *hgdtb. 

woman."  Creation  is  ultimately  a  witness  for  "Eg"*** 
ness  and  truth.  It  is  not  one  nation,  one  age,  wmen  m 
represented  here ;  it  is  an  eternal  law 

fa)  And   the   dragon  .  .  .— Tranakte,   And  tke 
dragon  was  wroth  trith  the  woman,  and  departed  (no* 
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the  great  World-power. 


went  to  make  war  with  the  remnant  of 
her  seed,  which  keep  the  command- 
ments of  God,  and  have  the  testimony 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

CHAPTER   XIII.—  W  And  I  stood 


1  Or,  names. 
A.D.  96. 


upon  the  sand  of  the  sea,  and  saw  a 
beast  rise  up  out  of  the  chap.  xiii.  l— 
sea,  having  seven  heads  10-  The  great 
and  ten  horns,  and  upon  his  The  first  blast- 
horns  ten  crowns,  and  upon  like  foe. 
his  heads  the  name1  of  blasphemy.  <2^And 


merely  "  went,"  but  departed,  as  one  baffled  in  his  at- 
tempt to  carry  the  woman  away  by  the  river)  to  make 
tear  with  the  rest  of  Iter  seed,  who  keep  the  command- 
ments of  God,  and  have  the  testimony  of  Jesus.  Omit 
the  word  Christ.  The  attempt  to  sweep  away  the  Chris- 
tian Church  is  vain.  The  wrath  of  man  has  always 
been  found  to  turn  to  God's  praise;  the  earth  has 
always  helped  the  woman ;  out  of  a  thousand  seeming 
defeats  the  Church  of  Christ  has  arisen ;  the  banner  of 
the  Lord  has  been  lifted  up  over  every  flood.  But  the 
foe  will  not  give  up  his  attacks.  He  can  make  war  upon 
individual  Christians  ;  he  may  cease  to  assail  the  collec- 
tive Churcli  of  Christ,  but  he  can  assail  Christians  by 
a  thousand  discomforts,  by  petty  opposition,  by  under- 
mining their  morals,  by  making  them  unpopular,  not  as 
Christians,  but  as  "  very  particular "  Christians  :  for 
those  thus  assailed  are  they  who  "  keep  the  command- 
ments of  God  and  the  testimony  of  Jesus."  It  is  the 
©Id  combination  of  a  holy  life  and  a  fidelity  to  their 
Master  which  is  the  test  of  true  loyalty.  They  take 
hoed  to  themselves ;  they  abide  in  Christ ;  they  take 
heed  to  the  teaching,  that  Christ's  word  may  abide  in 
them.  They  keep  His  word,  and  they  witness  to  Him 
in  lip  and  life. 

XIII. 

This  chapter  describes  the  rise  of  two  foes  of  Christ 
and  His  people.  They  are  described  as  "wild  beasts"  in 
opposition  to  Him  who  is  the  Lamb.  They  are  distinct 
from  the  dragon  ;  yet  they  are  inspired,  as  it  were,  by 
him.  He  gives  them  power  (verse  4) ;  his  voice  speaks 
through  them  (verse  11).  They  are  forces  and  powers 
utilised  by  him  in  hostility  to  the  cause  of  righteousness 
and  truth.  On  the  whole  of  this  section  the  parallel 
vision  in  Dan.  vii.  ought  to  be  read. 

(!)  And  I  .  .  .—Better,  And  he  (not  "I  stood,"  as  in 
English  version,  but  he,  i.e.,  the  dragon)  stood  upon  the 
sand  of  tlie  sea.  Some  make  this  sentence  a  separate 
verse,  and  insert  it  as  the  closing  verse  of  chap.  xii. 
It  is  true  tliat  the  sentence  has  a  connection  with  that 
chapter,  but  it  is  also  closely  linked  with  what  follows. 
The  way  in  which  the  dragon  carries  out  his  plan  of  war 
is  described.  Like  Milton's  "  superior  fiend,  he  stands 
upon  the  shore  and  summons  his  legions  (Par.  Lost, 
Bu.*  I.  to  Mother  form  of  war.  Two  monsters,  one 
distinguished  by  more  brutal,  the  other  by  more  subtle 
power,  rise  at  liis  bidding. 

And  saw  .  .  .—Translate,  And  I  saw  a  wild 
least  rising  out  of  the  sea,  having  ten  horns  and 
seven  heads,  and  upon  his  horns  ten  diadems,  and 
upon  his  heads  names  of  blasphemy.— The  wild  beast 
rises  out  of  the  sea.  In  tlie  vision  of  Daniel  (chap, 
vii.)  the  beasts  rose  out  of  the  sea  upon  which  the 
four  winds  strove.  The  sea  represents  the  great, 
restless  mass  of  human  kind ;  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in 

chnl  "1 pl«-s  aud  multitudes."    St.  James 

t  -«ented  an  undivided  man  as  a  wave  driven  by 
tl.i'  wind  (Jas.  L  6).  Tlie  individuals,  like  larger  and 
smaller  waves,  make  up  this  great  ocean-like  mass  of  men 
swayed  by  impulse  or  passion.     Out  of  the  sea  ri> 
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wild  beast.  The  word  is  not  the  same  as  that  used  iu 
chap.  iv.  7  (see  Note  there),  but  is  a  word  which  im- 
plies the  predominance  of  the  beast  nature.  Whatever 
power  rises  is  one  which  rules  not  by  love  or  right,  but 
by  fear  and  wilfulness.  It  is  the  great  force  of  the 
world-power,  which  in  every  age  has  been  antagonistic 
to  the  power  of  right.  The  wild  beast  is  always  the 
figure  of  the  kingdoms  of  this  world — i.e.,  the  kingdoms 
which  are  founded  on  passion  or  selfishness.  They  are 
seven  in  number,  as  the  beast  had  seven  heads.  We 
read  afterwards  of  seven  mountains.  These  world- 
powers  are  spoken  of  as  mountains  for  their  strength 
and  stability;  as  heads  of  the  wild  beast  because, 
though  separate,  they  are  inspired  by  the  dragon  spirit, 
the  spirit  of  utter  enmity  to  the  rule  of  the  Righteous 
King.  The  seven  kingdoms,  or  heads  of  the  wild  beast, 
are  more  distinctly  explained  in  chap.  xvii.  10.  There 
we  read  that  five  are  fallen,  one  was  in  possession  of 
power,  and  the  seventh  had  not  yet  arisen.  The  key 
is  thus  placed  in  our  hands.  The  sixth  head  is  imperial 
Rome,  the  successor  of  those  great  world-powers  which 
were,  oue  and  all,  founded  in  unrighteousness — i.e.,  in 
violation  of  the  law  of  brotherly  kindness  and  faith. 
The  heads  carry  the  names  of  blasphemy.  The  spirit 
of  arrogant  self-sufficiency  characterised  all  the  world- 
powers.  Illusti-ations  would  be  too  numerous  for  our 
space.  It  is  enough  to  refer  to  the  spirit  iu  Babylon  : 
"  Is  not  this  great  Babylon,  that  I  have  built  for  the 
house  of  the  kingdom  by  the  might  of  my  power,  and 
for  the  honour  of  my  majesty?"  The  words  wen 
Nebuchadnezzar's  (Dan.  iv.  30).  He  became  a  beast 
in  uttering  them ;  but  the  spirit  of  them  went  through 
all  the  world-powers,  from  the  days  of  Lamech  (Gen.  iv. 
23,  24)  and  Babel  (Gen.  xi.  4)  to  the  days  when  Roman 
poets  prostituted  their  pens  in  abject  flattery  of  empero:  a, 
and  a  degraded  people  welcomed  them  as  gods,  and  put 
those  to  death  who  refused  to  offer  frankincense  and 
wine  to  the  images  of  those  who  wore  the  purple. 

Ten  horns. — The  beast  has,  besides  seven  heads, 
ten  horns,  which  are  explained  further  on  (chap.  xvii.  12) 
as  "the  kings  which  have  received  no  kingdom  as  yet," 
but  which,  when  they  rise,  will  draw  their  strength  "from 
the  dragon  and  be  members  of  the  wild  beast. 

(2)  And  the  beast  .  .  .—The  wild  beast  combined 
the  features  of  three  wild  animals :  the  leopard,  the 
bear,  the  lion.  In  Daniel's  vision  (Dan.  vii.  4)  the 
kingdoms  were  described:  the  first,  like  a  lion;  the 
second,  like    a    bear;    the   third,   like    a    leopard  or 

!)anther.  Here  all  these  features  are  combined, 
>ecauso  the  wild  beast  is  a  representative  of  all  forms 
of  world-power,  which  have  been  swift  to  shed  blood  : 
like  a  leopard  leaping  on  the  prey,  tenacious  and  relent- 
less as  a  bear,  and  all  devouring  (their  throat  is  an 
open  sepulchre)  as  a  lion.  The  reader  will  remember 
the  wild  beasts  which  in  vision  hindered  Dante  when 
he  sought  to  ascend  the  "pleasant  mount " — the  "cause 
and  source  of  all  delight."  The  leopard,  the  lion,  the 
wolf  were  symbols  of  luxuriousness,  cruel  ambition,  and 
hungry  and  heartless  avarice,  which  oppose  men  and 
nations  when  they  seek  the  Holy  Hill,  where  the  light  of 
God  ever  rests.     (Comp.  Inferno,  i.  10—74) 


Worship  of  the  Beast. 
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the  beast  which  I  saw  was  like  unto 
a  leopard,  and  his  feet  were  as  the  feet 
of  a  bear,  and  his  mouth  as  the  mouth 
of  a  lion  :  and  the  dragon  gave  him  his 
power,  and  his  seat,  and  great  authority. 
<3>  And  I  saw  one  of  his  heads  as  it 
were  wounded1  to  death ;  and  his  deadly 
wound  was  healed:  and  all  the  world 
wondered  after  the  beast.  W  And  they 
worshipped  the  dragon  which  gave  power 
unto  the  beast :  and  they  worshipped 
the  beast,  saying,  Who  is  like  unto  the 
beast?  who  is  able  to  make  war  with 
him?     &   And   there  was   given  unto 


Pmtrfhm  k  him 


I  Or.  to 
tcur. 


1  Gr.  i.'aiit. 


And  the  dragon.— Read,  And  the  dragon  gave  him 
his  power  and  his  throne  (not  his  "seat,"  as  in  the 
English  version ;  it  is  the  royal  seat,  the  throne,  which 
is  meant).     (See  Notes  on  chap.  xi.  16  and  chap.  iv.  4.) 

And  great  authority.— It  is  through  this  succes- 
sion of  world-powers  that  the  dragon  carries  on  his 
war.  The  wild  beast  becomes  the  vicegerent,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  prince  of  this  world. 

(3)  And  I  saw  .  .  .—Translate,  And  (I  saw)  one 
from  among  his  heads  as  if  having  been  slain  [the 
expression  is  the  same  as  that  applied  to  the  Lamb  in 
chap.  v.  6 :  the  wound  marks  are  there  when  the  vision 
rises]  unto  death;  and  the  stroke  of  his  death  was 
liealed.  When  the  wild  beast  rose  from  the  sea,  the  seer 
saw  the  deadly  wound  on  the  head :  the  wound  was  really 
unto  death ;  the  beast  which  had  waged  war  against  the 
true  kingdom  of  righteousness  and  faith  has  received 
his  death-blow.  This  is  the  historical  point  from  which 
the  vision  starts.  This  being  so,  the  death-blow  is  that 
which  has  just  been  dealt :  the  seed  of  the  woman  has 
bruised  the  serpent's  head.  The  blow  which  casts  down 
the  dragon  inflicts  a  deadly  wound  upon  the  wild  beast, 
which  is  his  agent.  When  Christ  overthrew  the  wicked 
one  He  gave  the  death-blow  to  the  world-power — to  all 
systems  founded  on  passion,  or  self-sufficiency,  or  inhu- 
manity. But  the  death-blow  is  apparently  healed. 
Whatis  this  but  telling  the  Church  of  Christ  that  the 
fruits  of  Christ's  victory  will  not  be  seen  without  delay  ? 
The  world-power  is  smitten  unto  death ;  but  the  actual 
death  does  not  follow  immediately.  The  power  of  evil, 
contrary  to  all  expectation,  rises  with  new  vigour.  This 
revived  power  showed  itself,  with  more  or  less  force, 
in  the  way  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  wild  beast  broke 
forth  when  Christianity  seemed  to  have  put  fetters  on 
the  Roman  empire. 

(3, 4)  ^d  au  the  world  wondered  .  .  .—Lite- 
rally, And  the  whole  earth  wondered  after  the  wild  beast, 
and  worshipped  the  dragon,  because  he  gave  the  autho- 
rity and  worshipped  the  wild  beast,  saying,  Who  is  like 
unto  the  wild  beast  ?  and  who  is  able  to  war  with  him  t 
The  healing  of  the  death-blow  causes  wonder  to  all. 
Their  wonder  leads  to  worship.  The  spirit  of  the  wild 
beast  is  adored  wherever  worldliness  prevails.  There  is 
nothing  so  successful  as  success,  and  the  homage  of  men 
is  more  often  paid  to  power  than  to  principle.  "  Who 
is  like  unto  the  beast?"  The  words  are  a  parody,  and 
a  blasphemous  parodv,  on  the  ascription  of  praise  to 
God  which  the  name"  Michael  imported.  (See  chap, 
xii.  7 ;  comp.  Ps.  cxii.,  Mic.  vii.  18.)  "  Who  is  like 
nnto  God  ?  "  is  the  legend  of  the  saints :  the  opposing 
cry  is,  "  Who  is  like  unto  the  beast  ?  " 


him  a  mouth  speaking  great  things  and 
blasphemies ;  and  power  was  given  nnto 
him  to  continue2  forty  and  two  months. 
(6)  And  he  opened  bis  mouth  bj  blas- 
phemy againHt  God,  to  blasphenv 
name,   and  his    tabermu  1  hem 

that  dwell  in  h.-iiv.n. 
given  unto  him  to  make  war  with  the 
saints,  and  to  overcome  then  i  and 
power  was  giv.n  him  over  all  kindreds, 
and  tongues,  and  nati 
that  dwell  upon  the  earth  shall  worship 
him,  whose  names  are  not  a  in 

the  book  of  life  of  the  Lamb  skin  from 


"  Can  you  not  hear  the  words  coming  arrow  the  cents* 
ries  from  the  lips  of  two  Roman  youths  *»n>W  with 
each  other,  as  they  lounge  together  in  the  Forms?" 
I  Maurice.)  Can  we  not  hear  the  eoho  of  the  word*  in 
the  Champs  Elysees,  in  Piccadilly,  in  the  Iirwiway. 
or  Unter  Den  Linden,  from  the  lips  of  young  men 
who  have  taken  fashion,  rank,  wealth,  world-power 
in  any  shape,  as  their  god  ? 

<5>  And  there  was  given  .  .  .— In  theae  reraea  the 
words  and  the  works  of  the  wild  beast  are  described. 
The  5th  verse  tells  us  that  the  liU-rtr  Is  speak  and 
work  was  given  to  him.  There  is  consolation  in  tho 
words :  he  has  no  power  beyond  what  is  given ;  behind 
his  reckless  and  apparently  irresistible  power  there 
stands  the  veiled  but  real  power  of  God.  "  Thon 
couldest  have  no  power  "  (the  saints  may  take  ap  their 
Lord's  words)  "  against  roe,  except  it  were  siren  thee 
from  above."  He  speaks  great  things,  and  blasphemy. 
And  there  was  given  him  authority  to  act  (literally,  to 
do)  forty-two  months.  Again  the  familiar  period,  the 
limited  time  of  tho  world-power. 

<6)  And  he  opened  his  mouth  .  .  .— Translate, 
And  he  opened  his  mouth  unto  bhtephemUs  mwmimet 
God,  to  blaspheme  His  name,  and  His  tabernacle,  mud 
them  that  tabernacle  in  the  heaven.  Much  of  the  beauty 
of  the  thought  is  lost  by  the  translation  "then  that 
dwell;"  the  word  is  tabernacle.  The  saints,  to  whom 
the  name  of  the  Lord  is  a  strong  tower,  and  who  hare 
a  tabernacle  of  witness  in  this  wilderness  world,  can  yet 
\  where  their  treasure  is.  in  the 


tabernacle  their  spirits 

heaven,  according  to  t list  word : 

nowiuheav.n"    IMiil.  iii.  20).    Against  these  1 

power  blasphemes :  who  has  not  taken  the  Lord  for  his 

strength,  God  is  not  his  might;  his  might  is  his  god. 

(Comp.  Hab.  ill:  "He  passes  over  and  is  guilty,  he 

whose  might  is  his  god.") 

(7)  And  it  was  given  .  .  .—Better.  He  make*  tear 
with  the  saint*,  o.id  conquers  them.  This.  too.  is  aid 
to  be  "  given  him."  The  conquest  is  not  a  coeassst  off 
their  fidelity  ;  it  is  rather  that  the  beast  so  far  succeeds 
that  they  must  suffer  or  submit.  The  saints  seent  to  be 
single  handed  ;  for  there  was  oiven  him  authority  oner 
sssrf  tribe,  and  people,  and  tongue*,  and  nations.  Nor 
does  his  success  end  here :  the  next  verse  shows  as  how 
completely  earth  is  st  his  feet. ' 

(8)  And  all  that  dwell  .  .   -Better.  And  a 

that  dwell  on  the  earth  shall  wonhip  him  {every  one) 
whose  name  ha*  not  been  written  m  the  hook  of  life  of 
the  Lamb  that  has  been  slain  from  the  foundation  of  tho 
world.  This  is  the  climax  of  his  triumph  :  he.  or JMs 
worshipped;  but  the  saints,  though  conquered,  eouqnsr? 
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Second  Beast. 


the  foundation  of  the  world.     (9>  If  any  ' 
man  have  an  ear,  let  him  hear.     <10>  He 
that    leadeth    into    captivit}r  shall  go 
into  captivity  :  he  that  killeth  with,  the 
sword  must  be  killed  with,  the  sword. 


Here  is  the  patience  and  the  faith  of 
the  saints.  W  And  I  beheld  another 
beast  coming  up  out  of  Chap  ^  n_ 
the  earth ;  and  he  had  two  18.  The  second 
horns  like  a  lamb,  and  he  beast-like  foe- 


they  do  not  worship  after  the  fashion  of  the  deluded  or 
self-seeking.  A  stronger  tie  hinds  them  to  a  better 
allegiance;  their  names  are  in  the  Lamb's  Book  of 
Life.  There  is  some  doubt  about  the  connection  of  the 
words  "  from  the  foundation  of  the  world."  Some  con- 
nect them  with  the  word  "  written  " :  this  would  express 
that  the  names  were  written  "  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world  "  in  the  book.  Others  connect  them  with  the 
word  ''  slain  "  :  this  expresses  that  the  Lamb  was  slain 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  For  the  former  view, 
the  similar  passage  in  chap.  xvii.  8  is  cited ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  phrase  "from  the  foundation  of  the 
world  "  is  connected  in  other  parts  of  the  Bible  with 
certain  aspects  of  the  work  of  Christ  (1  Pet.  i.  19,  20, 
and  John  xvii.  24),  and  it  seems  more  natural  to  take  the 
words  in  their  simple  order.  Whatever  view  we  take, 
the  verse  proclaims  that  the  security  of  God's  saints  is 
based  on  the  eternal  love  of  God.  "  An  eternal  deliverer 
is  the  only  refuge  from  this  great  world-tyranny ;  "  the 
strength  of  the  tempted  is  in  Him  who  is  the  same  in 
love  aud  righteousness  through  all  the  ages. 

(;,»  This  verse — an  echo  of  his  Master's  words  from 
the  lips  of  the  beloved  disciple — calls  marked  attention 
to  the  warning  words  of  the  next  verse. 

(10J  This  verse  may  read :  If  any  one  (is)  for  captivity, 
into  captivity  he  goeth ;  if  any  one  to  be  killed  by  the 
sword,  he  should  by  the  sword  be  killed.  If  we  read  the 
verse  thus,  it  is  generally  understood  to  be  a  caution  to 
the  suffering  saints  that  there  is  nothing  for  them  but 
to  endure,  just  as  Jeremiah  told  his  countrymen  that 
those  who  were  for  death  must  go  out  to  meet  it,  and 
those  who  were  for  sword  or  captivity  must  face  them 
(Jer.  xv.  2).  But  is  not  this  a  warning  to  them  that  the 
way  of  the  Church's  victory  lay  through  suffering 
captivity  and  meeting  sword,  and  that  the  temptation 
to  take  the  sword  or  seize  the  weapons  of  their  foes 
would  be  fatal  to  their  true  success?  The  spirit  of 
the  words  reminds  them  that  their  weapons  are  the 
weapons  of  faith  and  patience,  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness; and  they  must  accept  the  tribulation,  as  their 
Lord  did  His  cross,  because  thus  it  must  be.  At  the 
aame  time,  their  very  doing  so  is  a  witness  to  their 
foes  that  "all  those  who  take  the  sword  will  perish 
with  the  sword ;  "  and  that  the  sword,  from  which  the 
•^lint-  .lo  not  -lirink.  will  assuredly  turn  against  those 
who  use  it.  Here  {i.e.,  in  the  enduring  of  these  per- 
neatioiiH,  and  amid  so  many  temptations.  ,i„t  seizing 
eesv.  world-like  methods  of  saving  themselves)  is  the 
endurance  and  faith  of  the  saints. 

The  Appearance  of  the  Second  Wild  Beast. 

F..r  the  understanding  of  this  portion  of  the  vision  we 
must  notice  the  contrasts  and  resemblances  between  this 
and  t  he  former  wild  beast.  They  are  both  wild  beasto  i 
they  l»oth  have  horn-,  i  they  both  have  a  dragon-like  in- 
•<pi  rat  ion  ( verse  11) :  they  both  tyrannise  over  men ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  second  beast  is  less  monstrous  in 
Kp|M>araaee :  we  read  only  of  two  horns,  and  we  hear 
rothine  of  seven  heads.  He  somewhat  resembles  a 
Umb ;  he  rises  from  the  earth,  and  not  from  the  sea ;  his 
power  Bee  in  rinrnprtmi  |  verses  13,  14)  as  well  as  violence; 
ne  seems  to  possess  more  supernatural  power :  yet  the 
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whole  of  his  work  is  directed  to  magnifying  the  first 
beast  (verse  12).  Do  not  these  features  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  principles  which  the  second  wild  beast 
supports  are  the  same  as  those  on  which  the  former  wild 
beast  acted,  but  that  he  supports  them  with  more 
subtlety,  intelligence,  and  culture?  But  for  all  the 
deception  he  employs,  his  work,  when  stripped  of  its 
specious  drapery  and  seen  in  its  naked  ugliness,  is  to 
promote  the  honour  of  the  first  wild  beast.  Because  of 
this  seductiveness,  and  of  his  efforts  to  support  his  mis- 
sion with  higher  sanctions  (verse  13),  he  is  called  in  later 
chapters  (chaps,  xvi.  13;  xix.  20;  xx.  10)  the  False  Pro- 
phet ;  the  force  and  appropriateness  of  this  designation 
becomes  more  apparent  when  we  notice  that  the  features 
which  are  assumed  bear  a  deceptive  resemblance  to  those 
of  a  lamb.  The  advancing  intelligence  of  the  world, 
its  increase  in  knowledge  and  wisdom,  the  wider  diffu- 
sion of  culture  and  thought,  produce  a  change  in  the 
general  fashion  of  life,  but  the  spirit  which  animates 
society  is  unchanged.  The  second  wild  beast  is  that 
change  which  is  a  change  of  mode,  but  not  of  spirit — a 
change  of  manners,  but  not  of  Ireart ;  there  is  more  re- 
finement, more  civilisation,  more  mind,  but  it  is  still  the 
world-power  which  is  worshipped ;  it  is  the  self-seeking 
adoration  of  pleasures,  honours,  occupations,  influences 
which  spring  from  earth  and  end  in  earth — the  pursuit 
of  powers  which  are  worldly.  Some  see  in  this  second 
wild  beast  the  Pagan  priesthood  aiding  the  imperial 
power,  the  embodiment  of  the  first  wild  beast ;  others 
see  in  it  the  Papal  sacerdotal  power,  the  heir  of  Pagan 
rites ;  othei's,  again,  would  combine  the  two,  and  view 
this  second  wild  beast  as  the  sacerdotal  persecuting 
power,  Pagan  and  Christian.  I  believe  that,  though 
there  is  truth  in  these  views,  they  are  too  narrow.  It  is 
true  that  priesthoods — Pagan  and  Christian — have  often 
devoted  their  influence  to  the  upholding  of  the  great 
world-power ;  it  is  true  that  men  called  to  be  Christian 
teachers  forgot  their  function,  and  used  their  knowledge 
and  power  to  bolster  up  the  power  of  the  beast  and  to 
make  men  worship  the  world,  as  though  there  wen' 
nothing  higher  for  men  to  worship  than  this  world  could 
afford;  it  is  true  that  they  used,  in  later  days,  their 
powers  to  aggrandize  the  Church  rather  than  to  reform 
the  world  and  regenerate  men :  in  so  far  as  they  did  this 
they  acted  like  the  second  wild  beast;  but  the  stretch 
of  the  vision  embraces  more  than  these.  All  who  use 
their  knowledge,  their  culture,  their  wisdom,  to  teach 
men  that  there  is  nothing  worthy  of  worship  save  what 
they  can  see,  and  touch,  and  taste,  are  acting  the  part  of 
the  second  wild  beast ;  and  be  they  apostles  of  science. 
or  apostles  of  culture,  or  apostles  of  logical  immorality, 
or  apostles  of  what  is  called  materialism,  if  their  teach- 
ing leads  men  to  limit  their  worship  to  the  visible  and 
the  tangible,  they  are  making  men  worship  the  beast 
who  is  the  adversary  of  the  servants  of  the  Lamb. 

(n)  And  I  beheld  .  .  .  Better,  And  I  saw  another 
wild  beast  rising  out  of  the  earth.  Both  wild  beasts  rise 
from  beneath.  The  sea,  out  of  which  the  first  rises,  re- 
presents the  tumultuous  impulses  and  passions  of  man- 
kind ;  the  earth,  the  more  fixed  element  of  human 
thought  and  wisdom,  or  society  consolidated  and  iis- 
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spake  as  a  dragon.  <12>  And  he  exer- 
ciseth  all  the  power  of  the  first  beast 
before  him,  and  causeth  the  earth  and 
them  which  dwell  therein  to  worship 
the  first  beast,  whose  deadly  wound 
was  healed.  (13>  And  he  doeth  great 
wonders,  so  that  he  maketh  fire  come 
down  from  heaven  on  the  earth  in  the 
sight  of  men,  <14>  and  deceiveth  them 
that  dwell  on  the  earth  by  the  means  of 
those  miracles  which  he  had  power 
to  do  in  the  sight  of  the  beast ;  saying 


2  Gr.  to  give. 


to  them  that  dw.-ll  <.n  tin*  earth,  that 
they  should  makf  an  i mage  to  the  beast, 
which  had  the  wound  by  a  sword,  and 
did  livr.  <i!>>  And  he  had  power  to  fjire 
life1  unto  the  image  of  the  beast, 
th.-  imaur*'  of  the  beast  should  both 
speak,  and  cause  that  as  many  as  would 
not  worship  khe  Image  of  the  beast 
should  be  killed.  '">  And  he  causeth 
all,  both  small  and  great,  rich  and  poor, 
free  and  bond,  to  receive1  a  mark  in 
their  light  hand,  or  in  their  foreheads : 


ciplined  by  intelligence  and  culture  :  the  wisdom,  how- 
ever, which  guides  this  wild  beast  is  not  divine  wisdom, 
but  that  wisdom  which  a  sacred  writer  described  as 
earthly,  sensual,  devilish  (Jas.  iii.  17). 

He  had  two  horns  like  (those  of)  a  lamb.— 
There  is  an  appearance  of  gentleness  about  him,  but  he 
spake  as  a  dragon ;  the  voice  betrayeth  him.  He  that 
is  of  the  earth  is  earthly,  and  speaketh  of  the  earth. 
The  spirit  of  the  adversary  is  in  him  (John  iii.  31; 
viii.  41). 

(12)  And  he  exercise th  .  .  . — Better,  And  he 
works,  or  exercises  (literally,  does),  all  the  authority 
(or,  power)  of  the  first  wild  beast  in  his  presence.  It 
will  be  seen  by  this  that  we  must  not  look  upon  the 
second  wild  beast  as  a  successor,  but  rather  as  a  sup- 
porter, of  the  first.  The  intellectual  force  of  an  earthly 
wisdom  is  practically  subservient  to  the  spirit  of  unmiti- 
gated worldliness. 

(12,13)  And  causeth  the  earth  .  .  .—Literally, 
and  he  makes  the  earth  and  them  that  dwell  in  it 
that  they  shall  worship  the  first  wild  beast,  the  stroke  of 
whose  death  was  healed;  and  he  does  signs  great,  so 
that  he  even  makes  fire  to  descend  out  of  the  heaven  to  the 
earth  in  the  sight  of  men.  This  descent  of  fire  is  the 
counterpart  of  the  work  of  the  two  witnesses  (chap.  xi. 
5),  and  of  Elijah  in  Old  Testament  days.  It  is  one  of 
the  features  of  that  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness 
which  misleads  man.  There  is  a  holy  fire  which  inspires 
the  lips  and  hearts  of  the  holy ;  there  is  an  unhallowed 
fire,  a  fire  of  mere  power,  which  the  worldly  spirit  is 
tempted  to  worship. 

(i*)  And  deceiveth  them  .  .  —Better,  And  he 
leads  astray  those  who  dwell  on  the  earth  because  of  the 
signs  which  were  given  him  to  do  in  the  presence  of  the 
wild  beast ;  saying  to  those  who  dwell  on  the  earth,  to 
make  an  image  to  the  wild  beast  that  has  the  stroke 
of  the  sword  and  lived.  He  leads  astray :  this  is  the 
key  to  his  success,  he  deifies  the  spirit  of  worldliness;  but 
he  does  it  by  deception  and  subtlety :  there  is  an  appear- 
ance of  wonderful  power  :  he  can  work  lying  wonders. 
When  men  lose  the  sense  of  duty,— the  will  to  ask,  >  Is 
it  right  ?  "—they  become  an  easy  prey  to  some  specious 
deception.  This  is  the  reason  that,  both  m  the  old  and 
new  dispensations,  a  caution  against "  immoral  marvels 
is  entered  (see  Deut.  xiiL  1-3;  Matt.  xxiv.  24;  and 
2  Thess.  ii.  9) ;  mere  greatness,  either  of  achievement  or 
cf  miracle,  is  no  guarantee  of  a  good  cause.  The  motto 
«  Might  is  right  "  is  the  motto  of  worldliness ;  BfcW 
is  might "  is  the  motto  of  faith,  and  those  who  hold  it 
cannot  worship  the  beast,  even  though  thejtroke  of 
his  death-wound  is  healed.  Men  have  appealed  to  lying 
miracles  on  behalf  of  a  death-wounded  creed :  the 
cleverness  of  self-interested  partisanship  is  seldom 
barren  of  imposing  expedients. 


(is)  And  he  had  power  .  .  .—Bettor,  And  it  uw 

given  to  him  to  give  breath  to  the  imag> 
that  the  image  of  the  wild  bead  should  both  speak,  amd 
cause  that  as  many  at  do  not  vtorthip  the  image  of  the 
wild  beast  shall  be  slain.  The  knags  t"  :he  wild  tea* 
is  an  image  also  of  the  wild  bout  ■  and  the  imuv  of 
the  monster  is  endued  with  apparenl  vitality.  Wisdom 
can  give  a  semblance  of  life  to  tin*  most  doomed  ran 
and  the  bulk  of  mankind  read  only  with  their  eyee,i 
not  at  all  with  their  kaMlgfcte.  Tin-  image uf  th.-  Rot 
emperor  was,  in  ancient  days,  made  an  object  of 
worship.  Christians  suffered  rather  than  by  such  an 
act  of  worship  prove  disloyal  to  Christ:  like  their 
spiritual  sneestors,  tin  v  refused  to  worship  the  image 
which  the  world-power  had  set  np ;  they  were  willing  to 


render  to  Caesar  the  things  that  were  Cesar's,  but  th.< 
homage  which  belonged  to  God  th.-v  refused  to  any  hut 
their  God.  These  are  but  types  of  those  who  hare 
refused,  though  tempted  by  specious  eloquence  and 
sagacious  subtlety,  to  offer  homage  to  any  mere  world- 
power  ;  for  the  golden  image  is  ever  set  up  up 
plains  of  this  world  :  its  glitter  ami  its  vitality  Si 
the  storm  and  the  conflict  of  the  agee :  it  speaks,  aad 
men  hear  and  adore,  for  they  walk  by  sight,  not  by 
faith ;  and  it  needs  no  imperial  or  iiapal  «cuet  to  doom 
to  social  death  and  failure  Haw  who  refuse  to  shape 
their  conduct  by  eonsidersttoasoi  self-interest,  sad  who 
are  sure  to  be  "treated  as  fanatics  because  they  follow 
right  and  conscience  and  ChriM. 

(w.  17)  And  he  causeth  ...  Better.  Amd  he  [U., 
probably,  the  second  wild  l>east.and  not  the  imag- 
the  latter  clause  of  the  last  verse]  mabee  all  mew,  the  email 
and  the  great,  and  the  rich  and  the  ooor,  amdthefrm 
and  the  slave*,  that  they  should  give  them  a  mark  upon 
their  right  hand  or  up»n  their  forehead  :  {and)  that  »o 
one  should  be  able  to  buy  or  to  sell  but  he  who  has  the 
mark,  tlie  name  of  the  wild  beast,  or  the  number  of  his 
name.  We  have  read  of  the  Hal 
God  in  their  forehead*  an  "hall  her  of  H 

again  (chap.  xxii.  4);  the  power  of  evil  also  has  it*  mark 
or  stamp.  As  slaves  received  a  brand  or  mark  fa  Mr 
flesh,  betokening   to    whom  >ng*d.   SO   IB    the 

spiritual  conflict  then-  i-  OS  the  side  of  g«»d  and 
a  brand  or  mark.  St.  Paul  spoke  of  such  Bf*»  ">  g 
own  body  that  prowl  him  a  slave,  of  Jeans  CTrist  (UaL 
ri  17  .  In  the  same  way  the  subtle  fate  prophet.  ISO 
abettor  of  world-power,  steles  to  impress  a  mark  on  aU, 
on  the  penalty  of  complete  nodal  exclusion,  it  w 
utterly  unnecessary  to  take  this  brand  of  evil  .  eraj  y. 
any  more  than  we  took  the  seal  of  (  Wet  liter. ly 
That  seal  w«  understood  s*  spiritual,  in  the  faith  and  m 
the  character;  this  evil  brand  we  mu«  >n  like 

manner.  It  sunk  means  the  ac^meseenee  iB  character 
and  action  to  the"  principle*  of  this  tyrannical  wor* 
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<17>  and  that  no  man  might  buy  or  sell, 
save  he  that  had  the  mark,  or  the  name 
of  the  beast,  or  the  number  of  his  name. 
U8>  Here  is  wisdom.  Let  him  that  hath 
understanding  count  the  number  of  the 


beast :  for  it  is  the  number  of  a  man ; 
and  his  number  is  Six  hundred  three- 
score and  six. 

CHAPTER  XIV.—  W  And  I  looked, 


power :  the  right  hand  is  the  symbol  of  toil  and  social 
intercourse ;  the  forehead  is  the  symbol  of  character,  as 
time  is  ever  writing  its  awful  tale  upon  men's  brows. 
There  liave  been  days  when  men's  faith  has  been  read 
only  too  plainly  by  a  hostile  world,  and  when  their  simple 
trust  in  Christ  caused  Christians  to  be  suspected,  and 
when  "  men  cast  out  their  name  as  evil,"  and  when  the 
mark  of  the  beast  was  worn  and  gloried  in  everywhere. 
We  might  cite  from  the  history  of  the  past  numberless 
such  epochs.  But  are  we  sure  that  the  days  are  gone  ? 
Are  we  sure  that  it  is  easy  for  simple,  unaffected  good- 
ness and  genuine  faith  to  gain  all  it  might  gain  ?  Are 
we  sure  tliat  honesty,  guilelessness,  utter  and  strenuous 
truthfulness  are  not  weighted  in  the  race  of  life  ?  The 
days  of  the  future  may  bring  intenser  forms  of  this 
tyranny,  as  the  days  of  the  past  have  shown  them ;  but 
tne  days  of  the  present  may  afford  us  illustrations 
of  how  readily  men  may  lose,  lose  much  and  lose 
terribly,  rather  than  succumb  to  fashions  which  vio- 
late honour  and  dishonour  Christ.  But  we  read  of 
more  than  a  mark  here :  we  read  of  a  "  name,"  and 
the  "  number  of  a  name."  What  are  we  to  understand 
by  these  ? 

(18)  Here  is  wisdom  .  .  .—Translate,  Hither  is 
wisdom.  This  most  difficult  verse  is  introduced  by  this 
word  of  preface.  Wisdom — indeed,  the  highest  wisdom — 
is  ueeded  for  those  who  would  understand  it.  Two  or 
three  points  ought  to  be  noticed.  (1)  The  verse  surely 
implies  that  the  understanding  of  this  name  and  number 
is  attainable ;  it  warns  us  that  wisdom  and  understanding 
an-  needed,  but  it  as  certainly  leads  us  to  believe  that 
to  wisdom  and  understanding  a  solution  of  the  problem 
will  be  granted.  (2)  There  is  a  variation  in  the  MSS. 
respectiug  the  number.  Some  MSS.  read  six  hundred 
and  sixtee  j  but  the  probability  is  in  favour  of  the 
reading  six  hundred  and  sixty-six.  In  an  excursus 
(Excursus  B)  will  be  found  a  short  account  of  the 
various  iuteqiretations  which  have  been  given.  (3)  The 
clause  "  It  is  the  number  of  a  man,"  has  been  rendered 
"For  number  is  of  man."  The  number,  then,  is 
the  combination  of  three  sixes;  there  is  a  wisdom 
and  understanding  which  may  grasp  its  import,  and 
that  import  is  to  be  guided  by  the  principle  that 
it  is  the  number  of  a  man,  or  that  number  is  of 
man— is,  that  is  to  say,  a  method  of  computation 
which  is  used  by  man,  and  used  by  God  in  order  to 
symbolise  something  made  thus  more  intelligible  to  man 
Is  the  wisdom  which  is  to  solve  this,  then,  the  mere 
cleverness  winch  can  guess  an  acrostic  or  an  enigma  ? 
or  is  it  rather  (hat  the  true  heavenly  wisdom,  which  is 
moral  rather  than  intellectual,  is  needed  to  unite  itself 
with  understanding  to  solve  the  problem  ?  Surely  the 
dignity  of  the  Apocalypse  is  sacrificed  when  we  search 
for  its  meaning  like  children  playing  with  conundrums 
nit  her  than  like  men  being  guided  by  its  principles. 
incre  is  a  wisdom  which  brings  its  sevenfold  beam  of 
heavenly  Jight  to  the  children  of  men— a  wisdom  pure 
peaceable  gentle,  full  of  mercy,  without  partiality! 
without  hypocrisy  -and  when  this  wisdom  rests  on 
men  wtthe  fu  uess  of  its  seven-fold  perfection  they  may 
rea«I  the  number  of  the  beast,  and  see  that,  with  all  its 
"Bated  strength,  it  is  but  weak;  with  all  its  vaunted 
perfection,  it  is  iniperfoct;  that  though  it  vaunts  itself 
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as  rich,  increased  in  goods  and  needing  nothing,  it  still 
lacks  that  "  one  needful  thing  " — faith  in  God,  or  the 
love  by  which  faith  works.  Without  this  it  will  never 
attain  even  the  appearance  of  that  perfect  heavenly 
number  symbolised  by  seven ;  it  may  multiply  itself  in 
earthly  strength — the  power  of  worldliness  into  the 
power  of  worldly  wisdom,  and  this  again  by  the  power 
of  a  hundred-fold  satanic  subtlety — but  it  will  remain 
still  short  of  the  tokens  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  and 
the  number  when  read  will  be,  however  godlike  it  looks, 
but  the  number  of  a  man  after  all. 

I  am  disposed,  therefore,  to  interpret  this  "  six  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  "  as  a  symbolical  number,  expressing 
all  that  it  is  possible  for  human  wisdom,  and  human 
power,  when  directed  by  an  evil  spirit,  to  achieve,  and 
indicating  a  state  of  marvellous  earthly  perfection,  when 
the  beast-power  has  reached  its  highest  development, 
when  culture,  civilisation,  art,  song,  science  and  reason 
have  combined  to  produce  an  age  so  nearly  resembling 
perfection — an  age  of  gold,  if  not  a  golden  age — that 
men  will  begin  to  say  that  faith  in  God  is  an  im- 
pertinence, and  the  hope  of  a  future  life  a  libel  upon 
the  happiness  of  the  present.  Then  will  the  world- 
power  have  reached  the  zenith  of  his  influence ;  then 
will  only  a  wisdom  descended  from  above  be  able  to 
detect  the  infinite  difference  between  a  world  with  faith 
and  a  world  without  faith,  and  the  great  gulf  which  the 
want  of  a  little  heaven-bom  love  can  fix  between  an 
age  and  an  age. 

At  the  same  time,  I  feel  bound  to  place  here,  as  well 
as  in  the  Exciirsus,  two  other  views — one  because  it  has 
recently  been  advanced  with  conspicuous  ability ;  the 
other  because  it  is  pei-haps  the  most  generally  adopted, 
as  it  is  certainly  the  most  ancient,  view.  Both  these 
interpretations  are  based  upon  the  theory  that  the 
lettei*s  of  the  name,  when  added  together,  according  to 
their  numerical  value,  will  make  up  six  hundred 
and  sixty- six.  The  first  of  these  alluded  to  finds  the 
word  in  Nero  Caesar.  The  second,  and  more  ancient, 
finds  it  in  Lateinos :  this  last  was  mentioned  by  Irenseus. 
It  will  be  seen  that  both  these  so-lutions  are  at  one  in 
making  the  number  point  to  the  great  Roman  Power; 
and  this  was  the  great  embodiment  of  the  terrible  spirit 
of  self-sufficiency,  tyranny,  and  utter  godless  worldli- 
ness with  which  St.  John  was  familiar.  These  inter- 
pretations are  interpretations  in  example,  and  as  such 
probably  true  ;  but  they  are  only  types,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  of  that  fuller  and  deeper  view  which  takes  the 
number  as  symbolical  of  that  power  which,  whether 
directed  by  Nero,  or  inspired  by  Emperor  or  Pope,  or 
false  teacher,  or  militaiy  tyrant,  has  dazzled  mankind 
by  a  fictitious  glory,  a  fictitious  civilisation,  and  a 
fictitious  religion,  or  deceived  them  by  holding  out  the 
promise  of  splendour  and  happiness  without  the  know- 
ledge and  obedience  of  God,  without  law,  without  faith. 
and  therefore  without  true  joy.  (Comp.  Note  of  the 
"Three  Frogs,"  chap.  xvi.  13,  14.) 

XIY. 

We  have  had  before  us  the  terrible  foes  which 
the  cause  of  Christ  and  His  righteousness  must 
encounter  in  the  world.  We  have  seen  the  subtle 
spirit   of    the   Evil   One   defeated,  yet  plotting  new 
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and,  lo,  a  Lamb  stood  on  the  mount 
Chap.  xiv.  1—5.  ^ion,  and  with  him  an  hun- 
The  camp  of  dred  forty  and  four  thou- 
theLamb.  8andj  having  his  Father's 

name  written  in  their  foreheads.  (->  And 
I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven,  as  the 
voice  of  many  waters,  and  as  the  voice 
of  a  great  thunder:  and  I  heard  the 
voice  of  harpers  harping  with  their 
harps :  (3)  and  they  sung  as  it  were  a 


1  Gr.  teen  bought 


new  son-  t  he  throue,  and 

tin*  four  beasts,  and  the  elders:  and  no 
man  could  learn  that  long  but  the 
hundred  and  forty  «»<</  fcm  thousand, 
which  were  redeemed  from  th«»  riirth. 
(+)  These  are  they  which  were  not  de- 
filed with  women  /ins. 
These  are  they  which  follow  the  Lamb 
whithersoever  he  goeth.  These  were 
redeemed1  from  among  men,  bring  the 


methods  of  assault,  and  utilising  the  powers  of  the 
world,  its  sheer  force  and  its  culture,  to  crush  holiness 
and  to  destroy  spiritual  religion.  The  whole  vision  re- 
minds us  that  our  conflict  is  not  with  flesh  and  blood, 
but  against  the  principalities,  against  the  powers,  and 
the  world-rulers  of  this  darkness  (Eph.  vl  12).  We 
have  seen  the  spiritual  issues  which  are  at  stake.  In 
all  the  outward  forms  which  the  conflict  may  assume 
there  is  but  one  inward  spiritual  antagonism — the  spirit 
of  evil  against  the  spirit  of  good,  the  god  of  this 
world  against  the  Christ  of  God.  We  have  seen  this 
power  of  evil  rise  to  its  blasphemous  climax.  But 
what  has  the  Church  of  Christ  been  doing  ?  The 
sealed  ones  of  God  have  suffered;  but  have  they  done 
more  than  suffer?  Has  theirs  been  only  a  passive 
endurance  of  evils?  Have  they  wielded  no  weapons 
against  these  foes,  and  used  no  counter-influence  for 
wood  ?  The  chapter  before  us  will  answer.  In  it  the 
sacred  seer  takes  us  from  our  survey  of  the  powers  of 
evil,  and  shows  us  the  powers  of  good.  We  nave  seen 
the  strength  of  the  wild  beast :  we  may  now  see  the 
followers  of  the  Lamb.  In  the  chapter  there  are 
seven  messengers,  or  agents,  employed,  who  prepare 
for  or  complete  the  harvest :  the  angel  of  good  news 
(ver.  6,  7) ;  the  angel  proclaiming  the  doom  of  the  great 
world  city  (ver.  8) ;  the  angel  who  warns  men  against 
the  mark  of  the  wild  beast  (ver.  9—12) ;  the  angel  of 
comfort  (ver.  13) ;  the  angel  of  the  wheat  harvest  (ver. 
14—16) ;  the  angel  of  the  vintage  (ver.  17—20) ;  the 
angel  of  fire  (ver.  18).  But  before  these  we  are  shown 
a  vision  of  the  servants  of  the  Lamb. 

The  Citadel  of  the  Saints  and  the 
Servants  of  the  Lamb. 

(1)  And  I  looked  .  .  .—Better,  And  I  saw,  and 
behold,  the  Lamb  (not  "  a  Lamb  : "  it  is  the  Lamb,  the 
true  Lamb  of  God,  against  whom  the  wild  beast  wages 
savage  and  subtle  war)  standing  on  the  Mount  Bum. 
The  Saviour,  the  Lamb,  in  whose  blood  the  saints  have 
found  their  victory,  is  seen  standing  on  the  citadel  of 
the  heavenly  city.  Babvlon  is  to  be  introduced  (verse 
8).  In  contrast,  Zion,  the  chosen  abode  of  God  (Ps. 
exxxii.  13—18),  the  type  of  the  spiritual  city  whose 
citizens  are  true  to  the  King  (comp.  Ps.  n.  6,  Ixxiv.  - ; 
Heb  xii  22—24),  is  introduced.  There  are  to  be  seen 
the  Lamb,  set  as  King  upon  the  holy  hill  of  Zion,  and 
with  Him  the  sealed  ones,  His  faithful  soldiers  and 
servants.  They  are  described  as  144,000  in  number :  a 
number  which  represents  the  full  growth  of  the  choice 
ones  of  God,  the  true  Israel  of  God  (See  Note  on 
chap.  vii.  4.)  These  have  their  Father  s  name  on  their 
foreheads:  they  can  be  recognised  as  children  of  Uoa, 
(Comp.  Note  on  chap.  vii.  2,  3.  and  chap.  xxii.  4.) 

(2)  And  I  heard  a  voice  .  .  .-Translate,  And  1 
heard  a  voice  out  of  the  heaven.  The  sain  s  stand 
with  their  Lord,  the  Lamb,  on  Mount  Zion,  and  just  as 


of  old  a  voice  came  from  heaven  hearing  witness  to 
Christ,  so  round  the  abode  of  the  saints  heavenly  voire* 
are  heard,  full  of  majesty.  tsrrllBSSSM,  and  v«"«ta«s, 
as  though  the  sounds  of  sea  and  thunder  blended  villi 
the  music  of  heavenly  haqis.  We  call  to  mind  the 
magnificent  J!»th  Psalm  ;  there  the  saints,  secure  in 
Zion,  hear  all  around  them  the  voice  of  Cod  in  the 
thunder  and  in  the  sea.  while  in  His  safe  Mortuary  the 
saints  can  sing  of  His  honour. 

W  And  they  .  .  .—Translate.  Ami  flbf  La,  tke 
heavenly  harpers)  ximj  a  new  song  (the  words  **ae  it 
were  "  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  OB  -<-«  tke  tknme, 

and  before  the  luring  "ltd  tke  eiders  (i.e..  in  the 

presence  of  God  Himself,  and  creation,  and  the  Cburrh), 
and  no  one  .teas  able  to  learn  tke  song  except  tke 
hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  wko  vert  purchased 
from  the  earth.  It  is  a  heavenly  song,  and  no  spirit 
dulled  by  earthly  desires  can  learn  it.  The  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  can  open  the  dull  ear  to  hear  and  to  rejoice  ia 
the  songs  of  God's  saints.  Amid  the  world-noises  of 
Babylon  men  can  neither  hear  nor  sing  aright  the 
Lord's  song  (Ps.  exxxvii.  ft)j  hut  the  redeemed  (the 
purchased  from  the  earth  of  the  Lord  can  come  with 
singing  unto  Zion  (Isa.  li.  1 1  . 

<*,  5)  These  are  they  .  .  .— The  charaeterkdaes  of 
the  servants  of  the  Lamb  are  given  in  this  verso  and 
the  following.  The  first  is  purity  .  they  are  virgin*. 
The  expression  can  hardly  be  limited  to  the  an- 
married,  as  the  144,000  represent  the  wide  society 
of  the  choice  ones  of  God.  They  are  those  whose 
hearts  have  bsss  made  as  the  hearts  of  little 
children  (Matt,  xviii.  1-4).  who  liave  that  puritv  of 
heart  which  Christ  declared  to  be  blessed,  and  which 
St.  James  declared  to  »*•  the  first  mark  of  heavenly 
wisdom  (Matt.  v.  8,  and  J  as.  iii  17  The  ""*»'.?• 
pllcit  obedience:  thev  follow  the  Iamb  whithersoever  He 
eoeth.  Some,  indeed,  take  this  to  be  a  kind  of  heavenly 
reward:  thev  shall  It  the  nearer  companions  of  tfcs 
Lamb.  But  it  is  Mter  to  take  it  aa  cieambtng  their 
complete  consecration  to  Christ  They  are  those  who 
are  with  Christ,  who  have  tasted  the  cup  that  then-  Lord 
tasted,  ami  have  taken  up  their  .to**  and ******  Him 
(Matt.  xx.  22;  Luke  rii  J4-26).    It  fa 

well  to  weigh  these  words  :  it  is  in  the  *  •■f**"*** 
that  we  mav  test  the  reality  of  our  Christian  life. 
Here  lies  the  cross  that  Christ  lndai a»  take  an.  Haw 
is  the  echo  of  Christ's  words,  M  Wboaoevec ,Mm 
not  all  he  hath  cannot  be  Mr  *»1^  Tta  thirf 
mark  is  separation,  or  unworldhness : ^"TmJ?rt 
chased  from  urn,  as  a  firstfnut  to  God uandto 

the  Lamb, 
people  (Tit.  ii.  U.   1   Pet.  iL  91. -s  **}T**2?. 

Dent  vii   6  .     B-  fourth  ^a^^lrJ^^L 

i„  their  mouth  no  guile  or  »o,J£*ooi     <&***£ 
and  Dent,   xxxii.   1.  1)    The  vera*  em 


ends  with  "  They  are  blameless." 


The  words  "before 
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the  Four  Angels. 


firstfruits  unto  God  and  to  the  Lamb. 
(5)  And  in  their  mouth  was  found  no 
guile  :  for  they  are  without  fault  before 
the  throne  of  God.  ^  And  I  saw  another 
r>u        ^   «_  angel  fly  in  the  midst  of 

Chap.  xiv.   o —         o  J         . 

13.  The  four  heaven,  having  the  ever- 
celestial  voices,  lasting   gospel    to    preach 

unto  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth,  and  to 
every  nation,  and  kindred,  and  tongue, 
and  people, (7)  saying  with  a  loud  voice, 
Fear  God,  and  give  glory  to  him ;  for 
the  hour  of  his  judgment  is  come  :  and 
worship  him  that  made  heaven,  and 
earth,  and  the  sea,  and  the  fountains  of 
waters/  (8)  And  there  followed  another 
angel,    saying,    Babylon    is    fallen,    is 


6  Isa.  21.  9; 
Jer.  5.  8  ;  cli. 
18.2. 


a  Ps.  146.  5 ;  Acts 
14.  15. 


fallen,6  that  great  city,  because  she 
made  all  nations  drink  of  the  wine 
of  the  wrath  of  her  fornication. 
<9)  And  the  third  angel  followed  them, 
saying  with  a  loud  voice,  If  any 
man  worship  the  beast  and  his  image, 
and  receive  his  mark  in  his  fore- 
head, or  in  his  hand,  (10^  the  same  shall 
drink  of  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  God, 
which  is  poured  out  without  mixture 
into  the  cup  of  his  indignation  ;  and  he 
shall  be  tormented  with  fire  and  brim- 
stone in  the  presence  of  the  holy  angels, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  Lamb :  (11)  and 
the  smoke  of  their  torment  ascendeth 
up  for  ever  and  ever :  and  they  have  no 


the  throne  of  God"  must  be  omitted.  (Comp.  chap. 
viS.  14,  15 ;  Eph.  v.  27 ;  and  Col.  i.  22.) 

We  have  seen  the  servants  of  God ;  we  have  marked 
their  character;  we  are  now  to  see  the  weapon  which  is 
to  be  employed  in  the  conflict  against  the  enemies  of 
Christ. 

W  And  I  saw  .  .  . — Better,  And  I  saw  another 
angel  flying  in  mid-heaven,  having  an  everlasting  gospel, 
to  declare  glad  tidings  over  them  that  sit  on  the  earth, 
and  over  every  nation,  and  tribe,  and  tongue,  and  people. 
In  view  of  the  world  the  gospel  is  proclaimed ;  this  is 
the  good  news  that  God  loves  the  world,  has  redeemed 
mankind,  that  they  belong  to  Him.  This  word  of  God 
is  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  weapon  (not  carnal) 
which  the  Church  uses  against  her  foes.  It  is  repre- 
sented as  in  the  hand  of  an  angel  rising  in  view  of  all 
nations  j  "  The  s»und  has  gone  out  unto  all  lands." 

(7)  Saying  .  .  .—These  words  declare  what  ought 
to  be  the  effect  of  the  gospel.     Those  to  whom  it  is 

E reached  are  sitting  inactive  on  the  earth.  They  must 
e  roused  to  fear  God  and  give  Him  glory.  They  must 
not  fear  the  powers  of  evil,  the  wild  beasts,  &c,  or  be 
afraid  of  their  terror  (1  Pet.  iii.  14,  15).  They  must 
realise  that  there  is  an  hour  of  judgment  at  hand, 
which  will  discriminate  between  the  worshippers  of  the 
world  and  of  God.  Let  them  learn  to  worship  the 
Creator  of  all,  and  to  turn  from  the  worship  of  lesser 
and  lower. 

If  we  ask  when  this  gospel  angel  appeared,  our  answer 
must  be  that  the  whole  cycle  of  the  gospel  preaching  is 
handed  in  the  vision,  though  doubtless  there  have 
been  ages  when  the  light  of  the  glad  tidings  of  God  has 
gone  forth  with  revived  lustre,  and  when  the  warnings 
against  easy  acquiescence  in  evil  have  been  given  with 
■ttuatakahlfl  distinctness. 

And  there  followed  .  .  .—The  gospel  angel 
is  followed  by  the  angel  that  proclaims  the  downfall  of 
Babylon.  Better,  And  another,  a  second, angel  followed, 
tagttnj.  /•'///,  „,  fallen,  jj,  Babylon  the  great,  who  has 
mvtm  all  the  nations  to  drink  of,  &c.  The  second  angel 
follows  on  the  first :  the  doom  of  the  world-city,  the 
nietrojM.lis  of  the  empire  of  the  world-power,  follows 
the   proclamation  ,lf    tho  gospol     r^  l)rm(,;pleg  of 

<  hmts  gospel  must  undermine  the  world-power;  the 
fall  of  some  Babylon  principle  has  almost  always  suc- 
ceeded the  age  of  spiritual  revival.  Pagan  R<)mo  goes 
down  hefore  the  gospel.  Civil  freedom  follows  the 
wake  of  lefigioM  freedom,  for  Babylon  belongs  not  to 
one  age.    Pagan  Rome  was  Babylon  to  St.  John ;  papal 
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Rome  was  often  Babylon  to  a  later  age.  Dante,  Sava- 
narola,  Tauler,  Luther,  felt  her  to  be  so  in  the  days 
when  their  eyes  were  enlightened ;  but  Babylon  was  not 
on  the  Euphrates  alone  :  she  has  reared  palaces  on  the 
Seine,  and  on  the  Thames,  Tiber,  and  on  the  Bosphorus. 
She  may  yet  erect  her  power  in  more  imposing  form ; 
but  faith  in  that  gospel  which  is  the  power  of  God,  will 
cast  her  down  along  with  everything  that  exalts  itself 
against  the  knowledge  of  God.  The  influence  of 
Babylon  is  declared  in  this:  that  she  has  given  all 
nations  to  drink  of  deadly  wine — the  wine  alike  of  her 
sin  and  of  her  doom,  of  her  fornication  and  of  the 
wrath  which  will  overtake  it.  Babylon,  then,  is  clearly 
an  emblem  of  some  principles  which  have  been  more  or 
less  accepted  by  all  nations,  and  which  will  more  or  less 
involve  all  in  the  consequences  of  her  fall.  (Comp. 
chaps,  xvi.  19,  and  xvii.,  where  the  features  of  this 
Babylon  are  more  fully  developed.) 

(9)  And  the  third  angel  .  .—Better,  And  another 
angel,  a  third,  followed  them,  saying  in  a  loud  voice, 
If  any  man  worship  the  wild  beast  and  his  image, 
and  a  mark  xnpon  his  forehead  or  upon  his  hand,  he 
also  himself  shall  drink  of  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of 
God,  which  is  mingled  pure  (in  full  strength,  undiluted, 
e.g.,  "He  shall  have  judgment  without  mercy  that 
hath  showed  no  mercy,"  Jas.  ii.  13)  in  the  cup  of  his 
indignation,  and  shall  be  tormented  in  fire,  &c,  &c. 
This  third  angel  naturally  follows  the  other  two,  which 
describe  the  powers  which  are  in  conflict :  the  word  of 
God,  and  the  Babylon  of  the  world;  the  gospel  will 
triumph;  Babylon  is  doomed;  hence  comes  the 
warning  that  men  should  not  identify  themselves 
with  the  city  of  worldliness,  falsehood,  and  sin.  The 
reference  to  the  wild  beast,  the  image,  and  the  mark, 
carries  us  back  to  the  last  chapter,  and  shows  us  that 
Babylon  is  only  another  aspect  of  the  work  of  God's 
enemies :  it  is  the  city  of  the  world-power.  The 
warning  not  to  receive  the  mark  is  a  declaration  that 
man,  individual  man,  is  responsible :  there  is  no 
necessity  for  his  receiving  the  mark,  the  hall-mark  of  a 
cowardly  connivance  at  wrong-doing,  or  for  setting  his 
judgments  by  the  fashions  of  the  world. 

(ii)  For  ever  and  ever.— Or,  unto  ages  of  ages. 
The  imagery  of  the  smoke  going  tip  reminds  us 
of  the  overthrow  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (Gen. 
xix.  28;  comp.  Isa.  xxxiv.  10).  They  have  not  rest 
by  day  and  by  night,  who  worship  the  wild  beast, 
<fec.  Sin,  which  is  first  embraced  as  a  delight, 
becomes    soon    an    inexorable    tyrant,    by    an    awful 
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rest  day  nor  night,  who  worship  the 
beast  and  his  image,  and  whosoever 
receiveth  the  mark  of  his  name.  <12'  Here 
is  the  patience  of  the  saints :  here  are 
they  that  keep  the  commandments  of 
God,  and  the  faith  of  Jesus.  <l3>  And 
I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  saying  unto 
me,  Write,  Blessed  are  the  dead 'which 
die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth :  Yea, 
saith  the  Spirit,1  that  they  may  rest 
from  their  labours  ;  and  their  works  do 
follow  them.  (**)  And  I  looked,,  and 
Chap.  xiv.  14—  behold  a  white  cloud,  and 
16.  The  harvest.  Up0n    the    cloud    one    sat 


Tkt  final  Hart**. 


I  Or,  drttd. 
a  Jix-13.  IS. 


Or,  from 

forth    fith    tkt 


lik<-  unto  the  Son  of  man,  baring  on 
his   head  a  gotdei  .  a,,«l   lu 

hand  a  sharp  sickle.     <**»  A  tber 

Antral  ram,-  ,.ut  of  the  temple,  crjrrmj 
with  a  Loni  rota  to  hini  that  aat  on  tor 
<1<»U<1,  Thrust  in  th\  m.  klf.  an.!  rvapi 
fa  the  time  ig  come  for  thee  to  ramp; 
for  the  harvest  of  tin*  »-urth  i*  ri| 
<l6>  And  he  that  wit  ..n  th.-  cloud  thrust 
in  his  ricUeeo  tli.-«'urth;  and  the  earth 
was  reaped.  W  And  another  angel  came 
out  of  the  temple  which  is  r\np  th 
in  heaven,  he  also  having  aMBwrtataja 
a  sharp  sickle.    <W)  And  *™**hw  angel 


retribution  compelling  men  along  the  routine  of  the 
evil  habits  which  they  loathe  while  they  long  for, 
and  long  for  even  while  they  loathe  them  :  there  is  a 
destiny  of  unrest  in  all  sin.  "  The  wicked  are  like  the 
troubled  sea,  which  cannot  rest."  It  is  well  that  solemn 
words  like  these  should  be  read  by  the  light  of  the 
most  certain  of  all  truths — the  power  sin  has  of 
stamping  its  indelible  features  upon  the  human 
character,  and  giving  to  habit  the  force  of  a  destiny. 

(12)  Here  is  the  patience  .  .  .—Translate,  Here  is 
the  patience  of  the  saints  (not  "  here  are  they,"  but )  who 
keep,  &c.  In  this  readiness  to  wait,  to  endure  through 
much  tribulation  to  the  end,  is  the  patience  of  the  saints 
seen.  There  is  a  patient  waiting  for  Christ  shown  by 
those  who  keep  God's  commandments,  who  cleave  to 
righteousness  in  spite  of  much  temptation,  and  who 
refuse  to  pay  homage  to  the  god  of  this  world  because 
firm  in  the  faith  that  Jesus  is  King. 

(13)  And  I  heard  a  voice  .  .  . — Translate,  And  I 
heard  a  voice  out  of  the  heaven,  saying,  Write,  Blessed 
are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth ;  Yea, 
sa  ith  the  Spirit,  in  that  they  shall  rest  from  their  labours ; 
for  their  works  follow  with  them.  "We  are  not  told 
whose  voice  speaks,  but  it  proclaims  a  blessing  on  (not 
only  martyrs,  but)  those  who  die  in  the  Lord,  in  happy 
union  and  fellowship  with  Him  (John  xv.  2 — 5;  1  John 
i.  3) ;  such  are  happy,  for  they  rest  from  toil,  and  their 
works  of  faith  and  labours  of  love  (even  if  only  the 
giving  a  cup  of  cold  water  in  the  name  of  Christ) 
follow  with  them  into  the  presence  of  their  Lord  (Matt. 
x.  41,  42;  Heb.  vi.  10).  The  words  "from  henceforth" 
form  a  difficulty  ;  the  reason  for  their  introduction  is  to 
be  found  in  the  state  of  trouble  which  the  last  verses 
describe  :  the  righteous  are  happy  in  being  taken  away 
from  the  evil  to  come.  Or  may  it  be  that  the  words  are 
designed  to  console  the  mourners  in  an  age  when  dark 
unbelief  robs  away  the  sweet  resurrection  trust  and 
writes  over  its  graves,  "  Farewell  for  ever"?  If.tno 
climax  of  world-power  should  be  bitter  scorn  of  the  idea 
of  a  life  to  come,  and  complacent  satisfaction  with  a 
portion  in  this  world,  then  words  of  faith,  proclaiming 
that  the  dead  are  happy  and  restful,  and  that  their 
work  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord,  may  find  new  force  to 
sustain  a  fainting  courage  or  a  wavering  trust. 

The  Harvest. 

<M)  And  I  looked  .  .  .-Better,  And  I  *?**£ 
behold  a  white  cloud,  and  upon  the  cloud  one  seated  lihe 


to  a  son  of  man,  having  upon  his  head  a  9olden^\c" 
and  in  his  hand  a  sharp  swkle.  Tnere  can  he  little 
doubt  that  Christ  Himself  is  here  intended :  the    cloutt 


(Matt.  xxiv.  30 ;  Acts  i.  9).  the  expression  -  Son  of  man  " 
(comp.  Jnlin  v.   \17  and  Dm  the  " crown."  the 

general   resemblance    to   the  vision    in   chap,    i 
chap.  i.  7 — 13),  indicate  a**  much.    Tha  " frown  "  i*  tk* 
crown  of  victory:    tli<<  hour  of  conquest   is  at  hand. 
The  sickle  shows  that  the  harvest  has  come.  (Con.; 
iii.  12- 14  and  Mark  iv.  26 

(is)  And  another  angel  .  .  .  —  Translate.  Amd 
another  angel  came  forth  out  of  the  temple,  I 
has  been  asked.  ••  Whet  harvest"  is  thUr  it  it  thr 
gathering  of  the  good  seed,  the  fall  corn  in  the  ear.  into 
the  celestial  garner  ( Mark  ir.  26—29).  The  angel  who 
announces  that  the  liarvest  is  ready  comes  forth  from 
tin-  Temple,  the  inner  shrine,  the  holy  place  which  wa» 
measured  off  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  faithful  <chap.  xi. 
1);  whereas  the  angel  who  calls  for  the  vintage  comes 
forth  from  the  altar  (verse 

The  angel  cries— Put  forth  (or.  tend)  tku  tickle  amd 
reap,  because  the  hour  it  come  to  reap.  Meaner  tke 
harvest  of  ihe  earth  is  ripe  (or.  dried)  \  the  wheat  stalks 
are  dry,  and  the  fields  tfttfta  for  harvest  John  i 
The  sickle  was  put  in  i  the  earth  was  reaped. 

The  Viktaoi. 

There  must  be  some  difference  between  the  risings 
and  the  harvest.  There  i-  an  autumn  gladness  about  the 
harvest:  there  an-  toksaa  of  judgment  in  tha  vintage. 
It  is  not  the  sliarp  sickle  alone  which  u  required  the 
winepress,  tha  winepress  of  God's  wrath.  i«  called 
into  use.  An  angel  from  the  Temple  calU  Is  the  Sun 
of  man  to  reap  the  harvest  :  an  angel  from  the  alter  call* 
to  an  angel  troin  the  Temple  to  gather  in  the  vintage. 
The  vintage  symbolises  a  harvest  of  judgment ;  do  not 
the  words  respecting  Babylon  the  wine  of  the  wraii. 
of  her  fomieaMon.  verse  8)  come  to  the  mind  and  eon- 
firm  thief  The  angel  rises  from  the  altar,  ls-neelli 
which  the  murdered  saints  had  cried.  "  How  long? 
and  proclaims.  ••  The  vintage,  the  boorof  leagssare.  has 
come !  "  And  it  is  not  without  rignificanee  that  the 
■agel  to  whom  this  cry  is  addressed  comes  forth  out  of 
;uj,lc.  the  safe  sanctuary  of  GodV  faithful  ones. 
as  one  who  has  witnessed  their  secret  sorrow* and 
their  snffcrimrs.  and  is  fitted  **  to  recompense  tnusJs- 
t;,M  to  the  troiiblcrs  of  Israel"  (2  Thes*.  i 

(ir)  And  another  angel    .    .    .-Translate.  Amd 

another  angel ham**  WmsajT si*  (as  wml  as  the 

Son  of  man.  verse  14)  a  sharp  tickle. 

(18)  And  another  angel  .  .  •-  7rmmm5r?m 
another  angel,  .  .  .  he  trho  hath  amtkarUf  SSST  '**&'- 
The  two  scenes— one  in  chap.  vi.  9. 10  (the  soals  erytwr 
beneath  the  altar),  the  other  in  chap.  via.  6  (the  angel 
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The  Vintage  gathered. 
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The  Seven  Plagues. 


eame  out  from  the  altar,  which  had 
power  over  fire ;  and  cried  with  a  loud 
cry  to  him  that  had  the  sharp  sickle, 
saying,  Thrust  in  thy  sharp  sickle,  and 
gather  the  clusters  of  the  vine  of  the 
earth;  for  her  grapes  are  fully  ripe. 
<19>  And  the  angel  thrust  in  his  sickle 
into  the  earth,  and  gathered  the  vine 
of  the  earth,  and  cast  it  into  the  great 
winepress  of  the  wrath  of  God.  Q®  And 
the  winepress  was  trodden  without  the 
city,  and  blood  came  out  of  the  wine- 
press, even  unto  the  horse  bridles,  by 


the  space  of  a  thousand  and  six  hundred 
furlongs. 

CHAPTER  XV.  —  «  And  I  saw 
another  sign  in  heaven,  chap.  xv.  1—8. 
great  and  marvellous,  seven  Jn  preparation 

»         .,       ,  .,       '  tor  the  plagues, 

angels  having  the  seven  the  Temple  of 
last  plagues ;  for  in  them  God  is  closed- 
is  filled  up  the  wrath  of  God.  (2)  And 
I  saw  as  it  were  a  sea  of  glass  mingled 
with  fire :  and  them  that  had  gotten 
the  victory  over  the  beast,  and  over 
his  image,  and  over  his  mark,  and  over 


mingling  incense  with  the  prayers  of  the  saints) — must 
he  remembered.  The  angel  who  had  charge  of  the  altar 
fire,  and  flung  the  ashes  betokening  judgments  towards 
the  earth,  calls  with  a  loud  cry,  Send  thy  sharp  sickle, 
and  gather  the  bunches  of  the  vine  of  the  earth,  because 
her  grapes  are  ripe. 

(19,20)  And  the  angel  .  .  .—The  vine  (i.e.,  the 
vintage  of  the  vine),  when  gathered,  is  cast  into  the 
winepress  of  the  wrath  of  God,  the  great  (wine- 
press). And  the  winepress  was  trodden  without  the 
city,  and  there  came  forth  blood  out  of  the  wine- 
press as  far  as  the  bridles  of  the  horses,  from 
a  thousand  six  hundred  furlongs  (stadii).  The  out- 
flow of  the  blood  of  the  grapes  pressed  reached 
over  a  distance  of  sixteen  hundred  stadii.  The 
treading  of  the  winepress  was  a  figure  representing 
vengeance;  the  red  juice  of  the  grape  strongly  sug-. 
seated  the  shedding  of  blood.  (Comp.  Isa.  lxiii.  2 — 4.) 
The  winepresses  stood  usually  outside  the  city :  it  is  so 
represented  here,  not  without  an  allusion  to  those 
who  fall  under  the  weight  of  this  judgment  because 
they  liave  refused  the  defence  of  the  true  city  and 
sanctuary.  (Comp.  verse  1  and  Ps.  exxxii.  17, 18.)  The 
distance  (sixteen  hundred  stadii),  i.e.,  four  multiplied 
into  itself  and  then  multiplied  by  a  hundred,  is  sym- 
bolical (such  seems  the  most  probable  meaning)  of  a 
judgment  complete  and  full,  and  reaching  to  all  corners 
of  the  earth — "  the  whole  world,  of  which  Satan  is 
called  the  prince,  is  judged,  and  condemned,  and 
punished  "  (Dr.  Currey).  In  the  vintage  and  harvest 
is  a  piercing  discrimination  between  the  faithful  fruit- 
bearing  children  of  the  King  and  the  cowardly  or 
— Ifish,  whose  hearts  are  for  self  and  not  for  Christ, 
but  who  yield  themselves  servants  to  sin. 

XV. 

<l>  And  I  Baw  another  sign  in  (the)  heaven.— 
The  sign  is,  as  we  noticed  before  (chap.  xii.  1),  a  token, 
not  a  mere  empty  wonder.  This  sign  is  called  "  great 
and  marvrlluiis  j "  it  introduces  a  new  set  of  scenes; 
the  H«ine  «li,iia.'.-rs  will  reappear,  but  we  must  start 
with  fresh  attention. 

I'll"  seer  sees  seven  angels  (not  "  the  seven  angels ; " 
it  w  Perfectly  n.-.-lless  to  ask  what  angels,  or  to  try  and 
identify  thrrn  with  the  trumpet  angels)  having  seven 
jrturue*,  the  hut,  because  in  them  is  completed  the  wrath 
of  God.  The  statement  that  these  are  the  last  plagues 
wem-  •  ■  -li.,w  that  tli.-  s.-t  -if  virions  now  <  oramencing 
carry  us  down  to  tli-  ,ii,l  of  the  age;  there  are  no 
fitter  i.,ngues  after  these:  they  are  the  last  plagues; 
the  vials,  like  the  seals  and  the  trumpets,  run  up  to  the 
twal  consummation.  They  are  plagues ;  the  word  carries 
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us  back  to  Egypt :  on  Egypt  fell  the  ten  plagues  which 
showed  forth  God's  righteous  power,  and  exposed  the 
hollow  pretensions  of  the  magicians  and  their  gods ;  the 
wild  beast-power  and  the  false  prophet-power  of  that 
day  was  crippled  and  exposed.  In  like  manner  upon  the 
wild  beast-power  of  later  ages  the  plagues  of  God 
fall.  They  are  plagues,  because  they  are  sent  forth,  not 
like  the  trumpets  to  warn  men  to  repent,  but  upon 
those  who  have  obstinately  refused  to  return;  they  are 
not  goads  to  the  wavering,  but  they  are  strokes  upon 
the  wilful  and  hardened ;  they  are  directed  against 
those  who  are  deliberately  hostile. 

(2)  And  I  saw  as  it  were  a  sea  of  glass 
mingled  with  fire. — The  wild  beast  rose  out  of  the 
sea  (chap.  xiii.  1);  the  evil-hearted  woman  sits  upon 
many  waters  (chap.  xvii.  1);  they  draw  strength  from 
the  wild,  and  ungoverned,  and  short-sighted  impulses 
of  human  passion ;  in  opposition  to  this  near  the 
throne  of  God  is  the  calm  and  translucent  sea  of  God's 
counsels  of  righteousness  and  love,  now  clear  as 
crystal,  now  ruddy  with  the  fire  of  righteous  indigna- 
tion, the  expression  of  His  eternal  will  against  sin. 
Such  is  the  appearance  of  this  glass-like  sea  now  that 
the  angels  of  the  plagues  are  going  forth. 

But  the  seer  saw  more  than  this  fire-flushed  sea.  He 
saw  also  those  that  are  victorious  over  the  wild  beast. 
These  he  describes  (such  is  the  literal  translation)  as 
those  who  conquer  out  of  the  wild  beast,  <fec. ;  they 
come  off  conquerors  out  of  the  struggle,  and  they  escape 
from  the  temptation  to  worship  his  image  and  wear 
the  badge  of  his  service  :  they  "  escape  victorious  from  " 
his  image  and  from  his  mark.  When  he  sees  these, 
they  are  standing  upon  (i.e.,  on  the  shore  of)  the  sea  of 
glass,  holding  harps  of  God.  We  have  had  the  harps 
mentioned  previously  (chaps,  v.  8, and  xiv.  2) ;  it  is  appro- 
priate. The  life  which  has  been  a  discord  to  the  world 
rises  into  true  music  before  God ;  those  who  will  make 
their  life  a  melody  must  take  it  first  as  a  conflict.  The 
harps  they  hold  are  called  harps  of  God,  not  merely 
because  they  are  dedicated  to  Him,  but  because  they 
are  truly  God's.  All  the  most  glorious  and  noble 
things  in  nature  were  named  God's  :  the  lofty  trees 
were  "trees  of  God";  the  high-piled  mountains 
were  "  mountains  of  God  " ;  so  also  the  harps  which 
strike  forth  the  richest  music  are  "  harps  of  God." 
Nor  is  this  a  mere  phrase  to  be  considered  as  equivalent 
to  very  great  or  very  glorious ;  great  and  glorious  the 
trees,  hills,  and  harps  are,  but  only  a  prosaic  or  a  pro- 
fane mind  can  be  satisfied  with  such  a  naked  equivalent. 
The  godly  saw  the  hand  of  God  in  these  things  ;  and 
St.  John  knows  that  the  noblest  melody  in  the  ears  of 
God  is  the  noble  life  of  faith,  suffering,  and  love.    The 
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the  number  of  his  name,  stand  on  the 

sea  of  glass,  having  the  harps  of  God. 

<3>  And   they  sing  the   song  of  Moses 

the  servant  of  God,"  and  the  song  of  «e*-ih. 

the  Lamb,  saying,  Great  and  marvellous 

are    thy   works,    Lord   God   Almighty; 

just  and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King 

of    saints.       W    Who    shall    not    fear 

thee,  O  Lord,  and  glorify  thy  name?4 


«W  0/  the  Umb. 


b  P».  145.  17. 


f«»r  thou  only  art  lu.lv  :  f..r  all 
turns  ahull  come  and  worship  be. 
thee;  for  thy  judgment*  are  made 
maiiif.-st.  "  And  utt.-r  that  1  L-dced, 
and,  behold,  th<-  temple  of  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  testimony  in  heaven  was 
opeaedt  ■  and  the  seven  angels  came 
out  <>t'  the  temple,  having  toe  seven 
plagues,   clothed    in    bsbj    and  white 


power  of  such  a  life  is  in  God,  not  in  itself  (John  xv.  5  ; 
GaL  ii.  20),  and  the  music  of  such  a  life  is  music  which 
God  makes  (2  Cor.  iv.  7 — 10),  drawing  the  wrsotosl 
tones  from  the  strings  which  are  smitten  with  pain 
and  sorrow;  and  as  its  life's  music  is  God-taught,  so 
does  its  song  of  triumph  sound  from  a  harp  not  its 
own,  hut  God's.  If  our  power  to  sing  in  trial  here 
a  song  worthy  of  God  is  only  found  in  God,  so  will 
the  songs  of  heaven  be  sweet  only  in  Him,  for  those 
who  dwell  there  shall  be  all  taught  of  Him. 

(3)  And  they  sing  the  song  of  Moses  the 
servant  of  God,  and  the  song  of  the  Lamb.— 
They  join  their  voices  to  the  music  of  their  harps. 
The  song  of  Moses  was  a  paean  of  victory  over  Pharaoh 
and  his  hosts  (Ex.  xiv.  26 — 31,  and  xv.  1 — 21).  Israel 
stood  on  the  margin  of  the  Red  Sea  and  saw  the 
tokens  of  the  overthrow  of  the  great  world-power  of  ; 
that  day ;  so  these  saints  stand  by  the  border  of  the  j 
fire-blent  sea  of  glass,  and  sing  the  song  of  triumph 
over  the  doom  of  the  great  world-powers  of  every  age. 
The  cases  are  parallel,  the  songs  are  alike ;  and  it  woxdd 
not  be  out  of  place  were  the  words  of  that  other  song 
of  Moses,  the  man  of  God,  to  be  heard  from  those  who 
are  made  glad  according  to  the  days  of  their  affliction, 
and  who  are  clothed  with  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  their 
God  (Ps.  xc.  1,  15,  17).  They  also  sing  the  song  of  the 
Lamb.  The  Apocalypse  is  full  of  Christ;  the  Lamb 
is  the  axis  on  which  the  world  of  its  scenery  moves; 
He  is  the  key  of  earth's  history;  the  victory  of  the  ■ 
saints  is  in  Him  (chap.  xii.  11) ;  their  song  of  triumph  is  ! 
of  Him  who  put  a  new  song  in  their  mouth  and  in  whom 
all  things  are  reconciled  (Eph.  i.  10 ;  Phil.  ii.  10,  11). 

(3. 4)  Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works . .  .— 
The  song  is  better  thus  translated  : — 

"  Great  and  marvellous  are  Thy  works, 

Lord  God  Almighty. 
Just  and  true  are  Thy  ways, 

Thou  King:  of  the  nations. 
Who  will  not  fear,  O  Lord,  and  glorify  Thy  name? 

Because  Thou  onlv  art  holy  : 
Because  all  the  nations  shall  come  and  worship 
in  Thy  presence  :  „ 

Because  Thy  judgments  were  manifested. 

The  works  are  called  "  great ;"  the  "  ways  "  are  called 
just  and  true.  It  is  not  mere  marvel  which  calls  forth 
the  song  of  praise,  but  righteousness,  truth,  and  holi- 
ness. The  Almighty  is  the  righteous  ruler.  The 
English  version  has  "King  of  saints;"  the  reading 
should  be  "  King  of  the  nations,"  or  else,  perhaps,  | 
"  King  of  the  ages."  The  latter  reading  harmonises  j 
well  with  the  immediate  context  and  with  the  other 
passages,  which  link  the  thought  of  "  the  ages "  with 
The  •  righteous  dealings  "  of  God.  "  Thy  righteousness 
is  an  everlasting  righteousness,  and  thy  law  is  the 
truth"  (Ps.  cxix.  142;  comp.  also  verses  144,  151,  IS* 
160).  But  the  former  is  to  be  preferred;  it  is  appro- 
priate in  a  song  which  celebrates  a  victory  over  those 
who  vaunted  themselves  as  the  princes  of  this  world, 
and  which  proclaims  the  submission  of  the  nations  to 


God ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  tr 
Jeremiah  (x.   7  :      Who  would  sot' fear  the*. 
King  of  the  nations  } "    The  mag  eslehrste* 
acts  of  the  Lord ;  it  declare*  them  to  br  grvai  .  I. 
not  their  greatness,  it  is  their  righteoaasess  and 
fulness  which  calls  forth  the  grateful  praiae.     TW  baft 
days  of  oppression,  ami   the  aeeming  silence  of  the 
Almighty,  when  the  prayer  ami 

risen  from  perplexed  and'  suffering  *aint«.  harr  brought 
t lie  temptation  of  the  MsJhM  "  I  have  claaaacn1  mv 
heart  in  vain"  (Ps.  lxxiii.  t— It).  Bat  now  the 
righteous  acts  of  the  Lord  am  manifested ;  now  it  i« 
acknowledged  that  "  verily  then-  i*  a  reward  for  IS* 
righteous;  verily  He  is  a  God  that  judgcth  in  the 
earth"  (Ps.  viii.  IK  Though  cloud*  and  darkaass 
have  sometimes  been  round  about  Him.  it  i*  now  hi  read 
doubt  that  "  righteousness  sad  judgment  are  the  sabfc- 


—  Rather.  Who  wiB 


tation  of  His  throne  "  (Ps.  x 

(*)  Who  shall  not  fear 
not  fear,  4c.  (the  word  "  Thee w  should  be 
because  Thou  art  holy.  The  word  rendered  ■  holy  " 
is  not  that  which  is  usually  employed  when  the  holi- 
ness of  God  is  spoken  of :  it  is  a  word  which,  when 
applied  to  men,  denotes  one  who  reference*  the  sacred 
obligations  of  natural  and  moral  order,  apart  from  the 
thought  of  mero  law  or  custom.  The  word  i*  applied 
here,  and  in  chap.  xvi.  .">.  t..  <  fed,  and  denotes  the  i 
nit  ion  of  those  sacred  obligations  which  the 
of  God,  if  I  may  say  so  with  reference,  imposes  spost 
Himself.  It  is'  the"  remembrance  that  God  will  sa 
Judge  of  all  the  earth,  do  right,  and  will  vindicate  the 
expectations  of  those  who  star  themeehw*  spaa  Hia 
character,  which  generates  a  holy  fear  <>f  Him 

All  nations  shall  come  and  worship  . 


Translate.  All  the  nations  worship,  serosa*  fng  jm *#• 
ments  (or.  righteous  acts)  are  manifested.    ! 


one  in  antici]»ation.     The  angels  of  judgment  arc  gassy 
forth  ;  the  righteous  dealings  of  God  will  he  seas;  hart 


these  things  are  spoken  of  as  though 
their  completion  is  a  divine  cert« 

(5)  And  after  that  .  .  .-Better.  And 
things  I  savr.  and  there  was  opened  the  ferns*  s/tte 
tabernarh  a/  the  testimony  (or.  witness)  in  the  hsmrssK 
This  temple  is  called  the  temple  of  the  ti 
the  testimony ;  the  expreaeion 
it  is  nevertheless  suitable 
tal>eniacle  of  witness  "  in  the 
made  after  the  pattern  ehowed  in  the  »°«»*(. 
viL  44).  The  tabernacle  was  well  called  the  tabernacle 
of  witness,  for  it  contained  the  ark  of  the  teattsasar 
with  the  Law  of  God.  and  was  a  perpetual  sitssas  aT 
God's  presence  among  Hia  people.  The  fcmplasf  Urn 
tabernacle  then  »  the  sarme,  or  inner  oaswtasry.  a 
the  heavenly  true  tabernacle,  after  the  pattern  of  watea 
the  taln-niacle  of  Moses  was  fasUoasd.  wafca  b  sow 

OP?«?  And  the  seven  angels  .  .  -Better.  And  there- 
came  out  the  seven  angels  who  had  the  seven  pUamm 
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linen,  and  having  their  breasts  girded 
with  golden  girdles.  <7)  And  one  of  the 
four  beasts  gave  unto  the  seven  angels 
seven  golden  vials  full  of  the  wrath  of 
God,  who  liveth  for  ever  and  ever. 
8>  And  the  temple  was  filled  with  smoke 
from  the  glory  of  God,  and  from 
his  power;  and  no  man  was  able 
to  enter  into  the  temple,  till  the 
seven  plagues  of  the  seven  angels  were 
fulfilled. 


A.D.  96. 


CHAPTEK  XVI.—  «  And  I  heard  a 
great  voice  out  of  the  temple  saying  to 
the  seven  angels,  Go  your  ways,  and 
pour  out  the  vials  of  the  wrath  of  God 
upon  the  earth.  <2)  And  the  first  went, 
and  poured  out  his  vial  chap.  xvi.  2. 
upon  the  earth ;  and  there  The  first  xiaL 
fell  a  noisome  and  grievous  sore  upon 
the  men  which  had  the  mark  of  the 
beast,  and  upon  them  which  worshipped 
his  image.      (3)  And  the  second   angel 


from  the  temple,  clothed  in  linen,  pure,  glistening,  and 
girt  about  their  breasts  with  golden  girdles.  The 
temple  is  the  inner  shrine,  or  sanctuary;  it  was  this 
which  was  measured  (chap.  xi.  1) ;  it  was  out  of  this 
that  the  angel  with  the  sharp  sickle  came  for  the 
vintage  of  the  earth  (chap.  xiv.  7) ;  out  of  this  now 
came  the  seven  angels  with  the  seven  plagues.  It 
i>  well  to  remember  this,  for  these  plagues  are  not, 
like  the  judgments  of  the  trumpet,  calls  to  repentance ; 
thev  are  plagues  on  those  who  have  refused  to  return, 
who  have  rejected  the  sanctuary,  the  tabernacle  of 
witness,  which  the  Lord  pitched  among  men,  and 
who  have  refused,  like  obstinate  builders,  the  stone 
which  has  become  the  head  of  the  corner.  Out  of  the 
rejected  temple  the  angels  of  wrath  come ;  it  is  ever 
true  that  out  of  rejected  mercies  the  heaviest  of  plagues 
are  forged.  The  angels  are  clad  in  a  garb  resembling 
that  of  Christ  (chap.  i.  13);  they  are  come  forth  to  do 
His  bidding ;  they  are  clothed  in  raiment  which  indi- 
cates their  righteous  errand.  (Comp.  chap.  xix.  8 ;  Acts 
i.  10,  and  x.  30.)  Instead  of  linen,  some  MSS.  have  "  a 
stone  :"  the  angels,  according  to  this,  were  "  clad  in  a 
>t<.ne,  pure,  brilliant."  There  is  a  parallel  thought  in 
Ezekiel,  who  describes  the  splendour  of  the  King  of 
Tyre  :  "  Thou  hast  been  in  Eden  the  garden  of  God; 
even'  precious  stone  was  thy  covering,  the  sardius, 
tojtaz.  and  the  diamond,"  «£e.  (chap,  xxviii.  13). 

{7>  And  one  of  the  four  .  .  .— Better,  And  one  from 
among  the  four  living  beings  gave  to  the  seven  angels 
seven  golden  vials  (or,  bowls)  full,  <fec.  The  vials  are 
the  shallow  bowls  which  were  used  for  incense.  They 
are  filled  with  the  wrath  of  God.  and  that  wrath  is  now 
l»d  out  "upon  the  kingdoms  that  have  not 
«-alliHJ  ui>on  God's  name  "  (Ps.  lxxix.  6).  These  vials 
are  given  by  one  of  the  firing  creatures  who  represent 
creation  ;  it  is  thus  through  creation  that  the  wrath  of 
God  en  visit  the  rebellious;  that  wrath  of  God  is 
>iinjily  the  operation  of  God's  righteous  law  against  sin. 
Hi>  Ktatutes  are  eternally  righteous.  He  has  given  to 
all  tilings  a  law  which  cannot  be  broken ;  that  law  is 
ndver>e  to  evil,  and  will  in  the  end  root  it  out,  for  it 
does  the  bidding  cf  God,  who  lives  unto  the  ages  of  the 
■0N, 

Ynd  the  temple  .  .  .-Translate,  And  the  temple 
(the !  Mine  word— naos— is  used  as  in  chap.  xi.  1)  was  filled 
with  smoke  from  the  glory  of  God,  and  from  his  might , 
amd  no  one  was  able  to  enter  into  the  temple  until  the 
•even  plagues  of  the  seven  angels  should  be  finished. 
As  in  the  wilderness  (Ex.  xl.  34,  35),  and  as  at  the 
n  of  Solomons  templed  Kings  viii.  10,  11), 
s  of  God's  presence  filled  the  temple,  so  it  is 
now  liit  with  a  diffennee:  it  is  smoke,  not  cloud,  which 
*y  ■yn»,»l  of  God's  presence.  But  the  vision  which 
perhaps,  under  all  circumstances,  most  nearly  corre- 
•ponds  with  the  present  is  that  of  Isaiah  (chap,  vi.)  • 
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there  the  prophet  beheld  the  vision  of  God.  His  train 
filled  the  temple,  and  the  house  was  filled  with  smoke, 
and  a  message  of  judgment  was  given  to  the  prophet ; 
that  message  declared  that  the  sin  of  the  people  had 
reached  a  climax :  they  had  trifled  with  convictions,  and 
henceforward  the  words  of  God's  servants  would  harden 
rather  than  awaken  them.  "  Make  the  heart  of  this 
people  fat,  and  make  their  ears  heavy,  and  shut  their 
eyes,"  &c.  (Isa.  vi.  9,  10),  till  the  desolating  judgments 
had  fallen.  The  general  drift  of  the  present  vision  is 
similar ;  the  days  of  warning  are  over :  the  plagues 
which  now  fall  will  fall  on  those  who  have  trifled 
with  convictions :  the  sanctuary  which  was  opened  M 
a  refuge  is  now  closed :  none  can  enter  till  the  plagues 
have  descended.  The  time  has  come  when  the  judg- 
ments of  God  fail  to  stir  the  conscience  which  lias  been 
deadened  by  sin  ;  the  day  when  the  gracious  influences 
towards  repentance  was  felt  has  passed.  The  word 
that  has  been  spoken  is  about  to  descend  in  judgment 
(John  vii.  48).  "  Who  shall  not  pray,  with  an  agony  cf 
earnestness,  From  hardness  of  heart  and  contempt  of 
Thy  word  and  commandment,  good  Lord,  deliver  us ':  " 
(Dr.  Yaughan). 

XVI. 

The  Seven  Viai.s. 

(1)  And  I  heard  .  .  . — A  great  voice  is  heard  out 
of  the  temple ;  it  bids  the  angels  pour  out  their  vials 
"  into  the  earth;"  later  on  (verse  17)  the  voice  is  heard 
saying, "  It  is  done."  The  voice  is  then  said  to  come  from 
the  throne ;  it  seems  likely  that  the  voice  of  the  first 
verse  is  the  same — the  divine  voice  from  the  throne  itself. 

'-'>  And  the  first  .  .  .—Translate.  And  the  first  went 
forth,  ifce.  The  angel  which  receives  the  command 
departs  and  pours  forth  his  vial  upon  the  earth.  All 
the  vials  are  poured  forth  "into  the  earth"  (verse  1) 
generally ;  the  first  angel  pours  his  vial  forth  upon  the 
earth,  that  is,  the  dry  land.  And  there  came  an  evil 
and  2>ainfttl  sore  upon  the  men  (i.e.,  upon  that  part  of 
the  human  race)  who,  &c.  The  plague  falls  on  those  who 
carry  the  mark  of  the  beast,  and  who  worship  it.  Like 
the  plagues  of  Egypt,  they  are  directed  against  those 
who  aid  the  oppressor.  The  plague  here  described 
resembles  the  sixth  of  the  Egyptian  plagues,  the  plague 
of  boils  (comp.  Ex.  ix.  8—12 ;  Dent,  xxviii.  27).  Egypt 
is  one  type  of  the  world-power ;  and  the  plagues 
are  used  as  types  also,  and  are  not  to  be  understood 
literally.  The  plague  of  the  "  evil  sore  "  denotes  e 
throbbing  and  hateful  sore,  perhaps  spiritual  or  mental. 
which  distracts  attention  and  disturbs  the  personal 
serenity  and  self-complacency  of  the  worshippers  of  the 
world-power. 

(3)  And  the  second  angel . .  .—Better,  And  the 
second    (angel)    poured    out    his     vial    on    the 
and  it  became  blood  as  of  a   dead  man,  and  every 
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and  K.u ,-th    fwum 


poured  out  his  vial  upon  the  sea ;  and 
Chap.  xvi.  3.  **  became  as  the  blood  of 
The  second  a  dead  man:  and  every 
vial-  living  soul  died  in  the  sea. 

<4)  And  the  third  angel  poured  out  his 
Chap.  xvi.  4— 7.  vial  upon  the  rivers  and 
The  third  vial,  fountains  of  waters;  and 
they  became  blood.  (5)  And  I  heard  the 
angel  of  the  waters  say,  Thou  art 
righteous,  O  Lord,  which  art,  and  wast, 


and  shalt  be,  because  thou  hast  judged 

thus.     H    For  th.v  have  sn»*l  the  blood 

of  saints  and  prophet*,  and  tbou  hast 

'_riv.il  them  Uooa  t..  .irmk  ;    r..r  they 

are  worthy.     <7>  And  I  heard  another 

out  of  the  altar  su\ .  I 

Alwightji   tnif  and   righteous  are  tfci 

judgments.     <">  And  the  fourth  si 

poured  out  his  vial  upon  _. 

the  sun;    and  power  was  Tb*¥oarthl!tol 


soul  of  life  died  (even)  the  things  that  were  in 
the  sea.  The  reference  to  the  first  of  the  Egyptian 
plagues  is  clear  (Ex.  vii.  20 ;  comp.  chap.  viii.  8,  9). 
It  has  been  remarked  that  "  the  Egyptian  plagues 
stood  in  a  very  close  connection  with  the  natural  state 
and  circumstances  of  Egypt.  The  Nile,  which  was 
their  strength,  became  worse  than  useless  when  tta 
waters  were  turned  to  blood."  There  is  a  similar  feature 
here.  The  sea,  out  of  which  the  wild  beast  rose,  from 
which  the  world-power  drew  strength,  is  turned  to  blood, 
the  blood  as  of  a  dead  man,  eorrupt  and  loathsome.  The 
sea  represented  the  tumultuous  impulses  and  passions 
of  the  masses ;  there  is  a  certain  healthy  force  in  these, 
but  under  certain  conditions,  when  devoted  to  selfish- 
ness and  earthliness,  they  become  corrupt  and  deadly. 
Ruled  by  God  and  by  right,  the  voice  of  multitudes  is 
melodious  as  the  voice  of  the  sea,  and  the  free  move- 
ment of  peoples,  like  the  ocean,  a  health-giving  moral 
environment  to  nations;  but  swayed  by  impulse,  or 
directed  by  worldliness,  they  become  an  element  of 
corruption,  killing  every  token  of  better  life. 

(•*)  And  the  third  angel  .  .  .—The  third  vial 
resembles  the  second  in  its  effects.  As  it  is  poured 
out  on  the  rivers  and  springs  of  waters,  they  become 
blood.  It  is  not  only  the  great  sea  which  becomes 
blood,  but  all  the  merry  streams  and  babbling  brooks 
which  carry  their  tribute  of  water  seawards  also  turn 
corrupt.  And  this  plague  is  acknowledged  by  heavenly 
voices  as  a  just  retribution  (verses  5—7).  The  streams 
and  rivers  feed  the  sea;  they  are  the  powers  and 
influences  which  go  to  the  making  up  of  the  great 
popular  sentiment;  these  are  smitten  by  the  same 
corruption.  Men  cannot  worship  worldliness  or 
earthliness  without  degrading  even  those  who  con- 
tribute to  their  instruction,  their  recreations,  and  their 
joys,  to  the  same  level.  When  the  public  taste  grows 
corrupt,  the  literature  will,  for  example,  become  so  ins 
more  or  less  degree ;  the  up-flowing  tide  will  colour  the 
down-coming  stream.  "  The  morality  of  a  nation  s  art 
writes  a  modern  criti-*  "always  rises  to  the  level  ot 
morality  in  s  nation's  manners.  Morality  takes  care  of 
itself,  and  always  revenges  any  outrage  which  art  may 
put  upon  its  laws  by  either  lowering  the  art  that  so 
offends,  or  extinguishing  it"  (Dallas,  Gay-Sciena, 
Yol.  II.,  16).  It  is  true  in  even  a  wider  sense.  iue 
loftier  powers  of  imagination,  the  range  ot  poetical 
elevation,  are  cramped  and  killed  in  a  base,  wo.  1  - 
worshipping  age.  The  streams  of  Me  grow  putrid, 
the  fresh  and  bright  gifts  of  God  are  polluted,  when 
the  ocean  of  public  thought  is  unwholesome. 

(5-7)  But  this  state  of  things  is  declared  to  be _  a 
just  retribution,  and  reasonably  so  ;  for  the^ corr     t :vm 
Irises  because  the  true  power  of  life  has  been  re3«  U     • 
it  is  the  refusal  of  the  good,  the  wan   of  the  hfrgj™ 
element,  which  is  the  secret  of   all  death,  physical, 


of  fa* 


moral,  spiritual.  "  Ti*  life  we  want  when  breath  U 
scant."  Thf  world-power  and  it*  worshipper*  hare 
driven  away  goodness  and  faith  the  clement*  of  Ike 
higher  life  of  man;  they  have  skin  the  ja*t  and  la* 
righteous,  who  w.-rr  Iks  *Jilt  of  the  r*rth  .  they  hav> 
rejected  Christ,  who  is  tlie  life  of  men;  how  rati  ihejr 
reap  anything  bsi  decay  and  death?  They  »lay  Ihr 
righteous;  the  death  of  righteouaaee*  leaves  than 
nothing  but  the  lifeless  blood  be*****]  they  eaa  no 
longer  drink  moral  life  from  tin-  ^kmI  ;  then*  w  bat  Ihr 
legacy  of  death  EHoodot  mint*  mid  prophet*  did  tbrj 
pour  out ;  and  blood  didst  Thou  give  than  to  drink." 

(5)  And  I  heard  the  angel  of  the  waters  .  .  . 
That  is,  the  angel  who  waa  set  over  law  water*,  or  lk» 
angel  who  is,  on  the  heavenly  aide,  repraseatitiTa  of  tka 
waters.  (See  Excursus  A  :  On  thr  AmgeU.)  Theaagrl 
acknowledges  God's  righteoasneas.  Thou  art  riahteous 
.  .  .  bemwse  Thou  didst  judge  theme  thiuge- 
of  the  righteous  law  which  these  j udgmeatr. iroaainaiad. 

<»)  For  they  have  shed  ...  -  Better,  Ikm**  (key 
sJied  (not,  "  have  shed."  hut  did  *hed.  or  pour  ouiS.mmd 
blood  didst  Thou  give  them ;  they  are  worth*. 
is  to  be  omitted ;  the  sentence  ha*  a  atari 
without  it.  They— i.e.  those  enemies  of  I 
ness— are  worthy  ;  they  rceeire  the  dae 

(7)  And  I  heard  .  .  .-Translate,  .dad  I  heard  (sot 
-another  out  of  the  altar."  bad  the  altar  aeyfaf ,  Mas 
so,  Lord  God  the  Almighty,  trns  ■»  'r%fTtOU'*r\\SL 
judgments.  The  altar  ■B«sSth  which  the  wua  uf_f 
martyrs  crie<l,  ami  on  which  the  P™J8»of 
offered,  is  represented  as  confirming  tbe 

tlie  just  dealing  of  OOSl 

(8,  »)  And  the  fourth  .  .  .-Bettor,  dad  the  fame* 

(angel)   pea  *".."?.  STuJ TZ  J^.- *Z 

it  was  given  to  xt  (the  "son,     not  tae     f"f*H 
rendering  of  the  Engikh  T-ryton /«ato  ImsOMs  «hv 
leadfaig)  to   scorch  mm   *■<*  l"  J?I?,|J~?I  £± 
those  who  were  ™$^<^jMWj»' 

m,  the  great  aonree  of  light  and  »»™^*~ 
bMp,  call  forth  the  flowers  of  the  «•** 
power  to  blast,  not  to  bless.  T  I 
!,f  the  way  in  which  the  thing*  fall  »f  - 
tunu.(1  into  „,.„  (,f  ..rrow  to  .«Jj-^*SkIX 
Not  OI1ly  the  pleasant  ^  -d  "~^~T  E 
stream*;  were  made  to  ^'StSSSiT^ 
the  very  source  of  light  *nd  kn;7':"rfl™^^C2n 
to  destroy.  We  ^[J^^^^J^^ZuS 
with  the  beneficent  heame  of  theSwi  «*Jj"        u 

Kii:iv--a%g:5«fcS 

there  is  a  teaching  which  doe*  not  warm  the  baert.  *m 
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T/ie  Sixth  Vial 


given  unto  him  to  scorch  men  with 
lire.  (9)  And  men  were  scorched l  with 
great  heat,  and  blasphemed  the  name 
of  God,  which  hath  power  over  these 
plagues  :  and  they  repented  not  to  give 
him  glory.  (10)  And  the  fifth  angel 
.  1Q  poured  out  his  vial  upon 
ii.aPTh<T  fifth  the  seat  of  the  beast ;  and 
vud.  his    kingdom   was   full  of 

darkness ;  and  they  gnawed  their  tongues 
for  pain,  (11)  and  blasphemed  the  God  of 
heaven  because  of  their  pains  and  their 


1  Or,  burned. 


sores,  and  repented  not  of  their  deeds. 
(12>And  the  sixth  angel  poured  out  his 
vial  upon  the  great  river  Chap  xvi  12_ 
Euphrates ;  and  the  water  16.  The  sixth 
thereof  was  dried  up,  that  viaL 
the  way  of  the  kings  of  the  east  might  be 
prepared.  (13)  And  I  saw  three  unclean 
spirits  like  frogs  come  out  of  the  mouth 
of  the  dragon,  and  out  of  the  mouth  of 
the  beast,  and  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
false  prophet.  <14)  For  they  are  the 
spirits    of    devils,    working     miracles, 


dries  both  heart  and  conscience,  and  brings  but 
pain.  The  result,  painful  as  it  is,  does  not  work 
repentance.  Suffering,  without  grace  and  humility, 
does  not  bless  men ;  they  grow  angry ;  the  fire  hardens 
instead  of  purifying.  The  whole  series  of  theso  judg- 
ments illustrate  the  awful  truth  that  there  is  a  stage  in 
personal  life,  and  in  national  and  world  life  also,  in 
which  suffering  loses  its  remedial  force,  because  the 
character  has  become  set,  and  even  an  occasional  desire 
after  higher  things  is  no  longer  felt. 

"  When  we  in  our  viciousness 
Grow  hard,  the  wise  gods  seal  our  eyes, 
In  our  own  slime  drop  our  clear  judgments, 
Make  us  adore  our  errors,  and  thus 
We  strut  to  our  destruction." 

ttO)  And  the  fifth  .  .  .—Better,  Tlie  fifth  angel 
poured  out  his  vial  upon  the  throne  (not "  the  seat :  "  see 
Notes  on  chaps,  iv.  10  and  xiii.  2)  of  the  wild  beast. 
The  rials  of  judgment  gradually  dissolve  the  integrity 
and  organisation  of  the  kingdom  of  the  wild  beast. 
The  result  of  the  principles  on  which  it  has  been  based 
begin  to  show  themselves:  first,  moral  disease  in 
individuals;  then  a  corrupt  tone  of  national  morals 
spreading  into  the  higher  orders  of  society ;  then  the 
fierce  pride  of  vaunted  light  which  scorches.  Where 
these  are,  disorganisation  is  not  far  off  ;  evil  goe*  out  a 
murderer  and  comes  home  a  suicide.  The  retribution 
comes  home ;  the  throne  of  the  world-power,  the  very 
head  and  centre  of  its  authority,  is  smitten. 

And  his  kingdom  was  full  of  darkness.— And 
hi*  kingdom  was  darkened.  We  have  the  counterpart 
of  the  Egyptian  plague  (Ex.  x.  21—23);  there  was  a 
typical  force  in  that  ancient  plague :  the  kingdom 
which  boasted  itself  so  full  of  light  becomes  darkened. 
When  men  shut  out  the  higher  light,  the  smoke  of 
their  own  candles  will  soon  obscure  the  whole  heaven. 
When  moral  evil  is  linked  with  intellectual  light,  the 
moral  evil  will  lx«  found  the  stronger ;  for  we  cannot  have 
a  sunbeam  without  the  sun.  "  Take  heed,"  said  Christ, 
"  that  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be  not  darkness."  There 
is  a  light  that  is  darkness;  the  progress  of  evil  bringing 
about  its  own  retribution  proves  this  conclusively. 

(W,  11)  But  even  the  failure  of  their  own  light  does 
not  work  repentance  i  they  gnawed  their  tongues  from 
their  pain.  Here  is  remorse  and  suffering.  They  are 
"unto  themselves"  (as  the  Book  of  Wisdom  describes 
the  Egyptians)  "more  grievous  than  the  darkness" 
(Wisd.  xvii.  21; ;  but  there  is  no  softening  Or 
humbling  ..f  themselves,  no  turning  to  God.  They  still 
love  what  God  hates,  and  hate  what  He  loves,  for 
yf  blasphemed  God,  Ac.,  and  repented  not  of  their 
works.  Such  is  the  wretched  state  of  the  world-power 
in  the  day  when  retributive  evil  overtakes  it  -darkness, 
l»in,  and  inability  to  repent.    Is  it  not  a  picture  of  the 


ultimate  state  of  all  sin  ?  It  is  not  a  vast  world-power 
alone  which  exhibits  pain  and  confusion  like  this.  It 
is  to  be  seen  over  and  over  again  in  men  and  nations. 
The  power  of  evil  comes  home  and  robs  men  of  their 
accustomed  guides.  They  are  brought  into  darkness 
and  trouble ;  the  throne  where  the  master-power  of 
worldliness  sat  is  cast  down ;  the  evil  passion  which  was. 
the  unifying  power  of  their  life  is  deprived  of  the  field 
of  its  power;  then  follows  exasperation,  anger  at 
defeat,  readiness  to  accuse  ethers,  but  no  blame  of  self, 
no  repentance. 

(12)  And  the  sixth  .  .  .— Better,  TJie  sixth  (a ngel) 
poured  out  his  vial  on  the  great  river  Euphrates  ;  and 
its  water  was  dried  tliat  the  way  of  the  Icings  who  are 
from  the  rising  of  the  sun  might  be  prepared.  The 
symbolical  meaning  of  the  Euphrates  has  been  touched 
upon  before.  (See  Notes  on  chap.  ix.  14.)  In  the  great 
age-long  struggle  between  the  kingdoms  of  Christ  and 
the  world  the  Euphrates  represents  the  great  separating 
boundary  between  the  two  kingdoms,  as  the  literal 
Euphrates  formed  the  barrier  between  Israel  and  the 
hostile  northern  and  eastern  kingdoms.  It  is  the  great 
impediment  to  Avar.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  great 
interposed  boundary  of  public  opinion,  which  restrains 
evil  from  breaking  forth  in  its  ruder  and  more  violent 
forms.  Men  may  be  hostile  to  spiritual  religion, 
yet  they  scarcely  like  to  shock  public  sentiment,  or 
to  incur  the  charge  of  depraving  public  morals ; 
but  there  may  come  a  time,  after  false  principles 
have  been  taught,  corrupt  manners  tolerated,  and  the. 
light  of  better  things  darkened,  when  the  public 
sentiment  loses  all  sense  of  shame,  and  the  decorums 
of  life,  which  have  acted  as  a  breakwater  against 
the  tide  of  outrageous  evil,  are  swept  away :  then 
is  the  Euphrates  dried,  and  then  may  the  hostile 
powers  of  evil,  unrestrained  by  any  considerations,  un- 
checked by  the  popular  conscience,  cross  boldly  over 
and  invade  the  whole  sacred  soil  of  human  life.  There 
have  been  times  like  this  when  shameleec  sin  lias- 
walked  forth,  secure  of  public  favour,  to  desecrate 
every  sanctuary  of  purity  and  faith — when  the  most 
barbarous  manners  and  tbe  most  unscrupulous  viola- 
tions of  public  faith  and  morals  have  been  not  only 
tolerated,  but  applauded.  The  "  kings  of  the  east "  (or 
of  the  sun-rising)  represent  the  forces  of  rude  and 
open  evil  which  have  been  long  restrained.  As  the 
four  barbarian  and  tyrant  kings  (Gen.  xiv.  1 — 24  | 
from  the  East  invaded  the  land  of  promise  in 
Abraham's  days,  so  the  leaders  of  open  and  violent 
hate  of  right,  purity,  and  Christ,  have  the  way  of  their 
advance  prepared.  But  certain  agencies  go  forth  to 
bring  about  this  uprising  of  rude  revolt  against  every 
sanctity  of  life. 
(13.  l*>  And  I  saw  .  .  .— Better,  Audi  sav:  out  of  the 
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which  go  forth  unto  the  kings  of  the 
earth  and  of  the  whole  world,  to  gather 
them  to  the  battle  of  that  great  day  of 
God  Almighty.  <&)  Behold,  I  come  as  a 
thief."  Blessed  is  he  that  watcheth, 
and  keepeth  his  garments,  lest  he  walk 
naked,  and  they  see  his  shame.    <16)  And 


Tkt  Smmlk  I'm* 


•  Matt.  M.  U. 


h<-  LT.it lim-.l  ihrni  together  into* place 

called  in    tl.      H.-i.r,  .  ,M5  Amu- 

geddon.     <l<>    And  the  » 

poured   ..ut    Ins  rial   into  -. 

Om  air;   and  there  came  "7^ 

a  great  voice  oat  of  the  ***** 

temple  of  eeejei  the   throne, 


mouth  of  the  dragon,  and  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  wild 
beast,  and  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  false  prophet,  three 
unclean  spirits,  as  it  were  frogs.  For  they  are  spirits 
of  demons,  doing  signs,  which  go  forth  upon  the  Icings 
of  the  whole  world,  to  gather  tliem  together  to  the  war  of 
the  great  day  of  God  the  Almighty.  Some  have  thought 
that  the  kings  of  the  East  are  the  representatives  of 
the  Christian  powers,  and  that  the  drying  up  of  the 
Euphrates  is  the  preparation  for  their  entrance  iuto  the 
land  of  promise.  The  general  drift  of  the  chapter 
seems  to  me  to  be  adverse  to  this  view.  The  two  hostile 
kingdoms  are  being  brought  slowly  into  open  antagon- 
ism ;  the  great  issues  are  to  be  brought  to  a  decisive 
test ;  the  time  comes  when  a  decision  must  be  made  : 
"If  God  be  God,  follow  Him;  if  Baal,  then  follow 
him."  The  situation  becomes  so  strained  that  it  is 
useless  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  a  respectable 
neutrality,  for  forces  have  been  at  work  which  are 
gradually  bringing  all  powers  into  the  conflict.  The 
forces  which  are  at  work  preparing  for  this  issue  are 
evil  forces ;  "  unclean  spirits,"  little  frogs,  spirits  of 
demous  go  forth  to  gather  every  world-power  to  the 
struggle.  All  this  points  to  the  final  mobilisation  of 
the  hosts  of  evil  for  an  attack  upon  the  kingdom  of 
Christ.  Every  impediment  is  removed,  and  the 
Euphrates  is  dried.  The  kings  may  advance  :  like  the 
hosts  of  Pharaoh  they  may  enter  the  dried-up  sea  in  hot 
haste  of  their  hatred  of  all  righteousness.  Evil  is  reck- 
less now,  and  moves  to  its  destruction ;  but  it  cannot  so 
move  without  working  upon  men.  Three  evil  spirits 
go  forth  for  this  purpose.  There  are  three  radical 
foes  of  Christ  and  His  righteousness :  the  dragon,  re- 
presenting the  hate  of  evil  spirits;  the  wild  beast, 
representing  the  hostility  of  world-power;  the  false 
prophet,  representing  the  antagonism  of  world-culture 
and  intellectualism — these  three  send  forth  each  their 
emissary,  appealing  to  the  pride  and  passions  of  men. 
What  are  we  to  understand  by  them  ?  We  must  con- 
sider their  origin.  The  world-power  would  have  us 
worship  the  things  seen.  It  sends  forth  the  spirit  of 
earthliness,  the  spirit  which  works  in  the  voluptuary, 
the  ambitious,  and  the  avaricious,  the  spirit  which 
makes  earthly  things  its  end  (Phil.  iii.  19).  The  world- 
culture  sends  forth  its  spirit  of  intellectualism,  which 
denies  the  spiritual  nature  of  man,  and  substitutes  taste 
and  culture  for  spirituality.  The  dragon  sends  forth 
the  spirit  of  egotism,  of  proud,  self-sufficient  inde- 
pendence, wliich  culminates  in  an  utter  hatred  of  the 
Creator.  The  three  spirits  combined  make  up  that 
wisdom  which  St.  James  described  as  earthly,  sensual 
(unspiritual,  psychical),  devilish  (Jas.  iii.  15).  We  may 
compare  the  three  foes  in  the  "  Bed  Cross  Knight : 
Sansloy  (without  law),  Sansfoy  (without  faith),  and 
Sansjoy  (without  joy)— Spenser's  Faerie  Queene.  They 
are  like  frogs  :  here  is  a  reference  again  to  the  Egyptian 
plagues. 

These  spirits  gather  all  earthly  powers  to  the  war  (not   ; 
"  battle  ")  of  the  great  day  of  God  the  Almighty.     TV 
day  wliich  will  test  the  power  of  combined  evil,  tie  day 
wliich,  beginning  in  rash  pride,  will  end  in  bitter  defeat, 
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to  this  me  evil  Hnirits  lure  tlu-ir  follower*,  aa  the  fate* 
prophets  lured  Ahab  to  his  overthrow  at  Kamoth  -Gib-ad 
(1  Kings  xxii.  BO)  I  such  ia  one  of  Um  nasi  imntj  af 
evil.  The  voice  of  inclination  »  lhteaod  to  aa  though 
it  were  prophetic.  Tin-  ragga*  gag  ..(  .,,,(„)  amC 
are  not  only  obeyed,  bnt  reverenced  an  walia  The 
wicked  hath  an  orach;  of  tranagmaaioo  ia  his  heart 
(Ps.  xxx  vi.  1  et  seq.). 

(is)  Behold,  I  come  .  .  .— Translate.  Semolm\  1 
come  as  a  thief.  It  is  the  oft- mealed  Seriutar* 
warning  (chap.  iii.  3;   1  Thetis.  Pet.  iii    lo 

Corup.  Lue  xii.  36—40).     1  u*  not  only  thai 

our  Lord  may  come  unexpectedly,  hot  that  He  may 
even  come  and  we  be  unaware.  There  ia  one  day  whaa 
He  will  come,  ami  e\ery  eye  will  bean  bnt  Ha 

comes  in  various  ways  ana  forms  to  bloa*  and  to  teat 
man.    Blessed  are  they  who  are  ready,  watching.     Bat 
vigilance  is  not  enough :  the  garment*  most 
The  powers  of  evil  are  abroad.     Sloth  and 
may  counsel  ease,    and    tempt  the    watcher*  to  lay 
aside  his  garments  and  take  rest  and  deep.      The 
earnest   watcher  desires,  like    St.  Paul,  to  he  found 
in  Christ,  elad  in  the  true  rightooaancaa of  faith 
iii.  9). 

fie)  And  he  gathered  .  .  .-Better,  He  fathered 
them  together  to  the  place  which  it  called  in  HtbfWB 
Armageddon.  Armageddon  ia  the  mown  tain  of 
Megiddo.  It  is  the  high  table-land  anrronnded  by 
hills  which  was  the  great  battle-field  of  the  Holy  Lead. 
There  the  fortunes  of  dynasties  and  kingdom*  hate 
been  decided ;  there  the  cause  of  liberty  has  triumphed ; 
there  kings  fought  and  fell;  there  Gideon  ami  Barak 
were  victorious ;  there  Ahariah  and  Joaiah  were  slain. 
The  old  battle-ground  become*  the  symbol  of  the 
decisive  struggle.  It  is  raised  ia  meaning:  it  ia  a  type 
not  a  locality.  The  war  of  principle*,  the  war  of 
morals,  the  war  of  fashion  culminate*  ia  aa  Arma- 
geddon. The  progress  of  the  spiritual  ctraggle  ia 
individual  men  inu-t  lead  in  the  MM  way  to  a. 
mountain  of  decision,  where  the  kmg-warering  heart 
must  take  sides,  and  the  act  of  the  character  he  deter* 
mined.  ''There  is  no  waving  of  lamnera  and  no- 
prancing  of  horses'  hoofa ;  the  warfare  ia  spiritual.  **> 
that  there  is  in  sight  neither  camp  nor  for ."  It  w. 
t  which  emerges  oat  of  varioas  enmtoai  ami 


aj    the 


that  conflict  winch  emerges  < 

diverse  principles:  "the  religion* 

times "  are  (as  we  hare  been  reminded) 

shalliiur  theaaeehw  for  the  battle  of  J 

We  must  not  l.x.k  for  great  and  startling  «gn«:  the 

kingdom  and  th<  f  the  kingdom  is  within  aad 

around  us  (Luke  x\ii.  m\  21). 

(17)  And  the  seventh  .   .  .— Traaalate,  Amd  U 
seventh  {angel)  poured  out  hi*  wW  *?*}**  *"• 
there  came    ' 
throne,  sayini 


pouring 

verses;  but 

throne — God's  own  voice  (i 

though  rejoicing  in  thence 

■•  It  is  done."    The  dose 
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A  great  Earthquake. 
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A  Plague  of  Hail. 


saying,  It  is  done.  <18)  And  there  were 
voices,  and  thunders,  and  lightnings ; 
and  there  was  a  great  earthquake,  such 
as  was  not  since  men  were  upon  the 
earth,  so  mighty  an  earthquake,  and  so 
great.  <19)  And  the  great  city  was 
divided  into  three  parts,  and  the  cities 
of  the  nations  fell :  and  great  Babylon 
came  in  remembrance  before  God,  to 
give  unto  her  the  cup  of  the  wine  of 
the  fierceness  of  his  wrath."  W)  And 
every  island  fled  away,  and  the  moun- 


tains were  not  found.  ("21>  And  there 
fell  upon  men  a  great  hail  out  of 
heaven,  every  stone  about  the  weight  of 
a  talent :  and  men  blasphemed  God 
because  of  the  plague  of  the  hail ;  for 
the  plague  thereof  was  exceeding  great. 

CHAPTER  XVII.— ("And  there 
came  one  of  the  seven  chap.  xvii.  l— 
angels  which  had  the  seven  6-  The  vision 
vials,  and  talked  with  me,  clad  woman^ 
saying     unto     me,    Come  Babylon. 


suffering  is  now  at  hand,  for  the  last  of  the  last  plagues 
has  been  sent  forth. 

(i»)  And  there  were  voices  .  .  . — There  is  some 
variety  in  the  order  of  the  words  in  different  MSS. 
•There  were  lightnings,  and  voices,  and  thunders  (comp. 
chaps,  viii.  5  and  xi.  19) ;  there  was  a  great  earthquake, 
such  as  was  not  from  the  time  tJiere  ivas  a  man  upon 
the  earth.  The  earthquake,  which  is  the  shaking 
down  of  the  kingdom  of  evil  (comp.  Heb.  xii.  26 — 29), 
completes  the  overthrow  of  which  the  earlier  judg- 
ments have  been  precursors.  The  throne  of  the  wild 
beast  has  been  visited,  the  centre  of  his  power  smitten ; 
now  the  metropolis  of  his  empire  is  about  to  fall.  And 
the  great  city  (i.e.,  Babylon,  the  symbol  of  the  world- 
power's  capital)  became  into  three  parts.  It  lost  its 
power  of  cohesion.  The  three  evil  spirits  endeavoured 
to  unite  all  powers  in  one  grand  assault,  but  there  is  no 
natural  cohesion  among  those  whose  only  bond  is  hatred 
of  good.  The  first  convulsion  shakes  them  to  pieces, 
and  the  cities  of  the  nations  fall.  Every  subordinate 
power  in  which  the  earthly  element  was  mingled  (comp. 
Dan.  ii.  41 — 44)  is  overthrown  in  the  earthquake,  even 
as  every  tree  which  the  "  Heavenly  Father  hath  not 
planted  shall  be  rooted  up  "  (Matt.  xv.  13) ;  and  great 
Babylon  was  remembered  before  God,  &c.  The  features 
of  the  overthrow  of  Babylon  are  described  more  fully 
later  on  (chaps,  xvii.,  xviii.),  where  the  various  aspects  of 
ml  in  the  great  metropolis  of  the  world-power  are 
dealt  with  (chaps,  xvii.  1—7,  and  xviii.  1—3).  The 
fall  of  Pagan  Rome  is  but  one  illustration  of  the  over- 
tlmiw  of  Babylon. 

(»)  And  every  island  fled.— So  wide-spread  aie 
the  effects  of  the  earthquake ;  the  convulsion  tests 
every  spot ;  there  is  only  one  kingdom  which  cannot 
be  shaken.     (Comp.  Dan.  ii.  44 ;  vi.  26 ;  Heb.  x.  28.) 

(2l)  And  there  fell  .  .  .  —And  a  great  hail, 
as  of  a  talent  in  weight,  descends  from  the  heaven 
•■■>■■  I'lu-re  is  again  a  reference  to  the  Egyptian 
plagues.  But  we  may  also  call  to  mind  the  great  defeat 
<>f  the  enemies  of  Israel  at  Beth-horon  (Josh.  x.  1—11), 
when  "  the  Lord  cast  down  great  stones  from  heaven." 
Such  an  overthrow  awaits  every  confederacy  that  sets 
!£-  "An.ar?y  *&nxsX  the  kingdom  of  the  righteous 
K  ing.  The  discomfiture  and  the  plague  works  no  repent- 
ance tin-  m.ii  blaspheme  God  because  of  the  hail,  for 
grf?  u  "  ^P"?™  exceedingly-  The  proud,  hard  spirit 
'ill  hates  the  good  remains:  thus  is  sin  its  own 
wornt  i>o!ialty.  As  an  illustration  of  this  hard,  unsub- 
:  it,  we  may  call  to  mind  Capaneus,  in  Dante's 
Werno,  and  the  words  in  which  Virgil  addresses 
nun  : —  ° 


Thou  art  more  punished,  in  that  thia  thy  pride 
w!2 1 ct  «nq»tnched ;  no  torment  save  thy  rage 
Vt  ere  to  thy  fury  pain  proportioned  full. 
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The  unrepentant  state  of  those  upon  whom  the  vials  are 
poured  is  to  be  contrasted  with  the  different  result  of 
the  earthquake  in  chap.  xi.  13,  when  men  gave  glory  to 
the  God  of  heaven. 

XVII. 

This  chapter  and  the  following  give  the  more 
minute  account  of  great  Babylon.  We  have  had 
mention  of  her  before  in  general  terms  (chaps,  xiv.  8 ; 
xvi.  9)  as  the  metropolis  of  the  wild  beast's  empire,  the 
great  city  hostile  to  Jerusalem,  the  city  of  the  saints. 
The  Evangelist  is  now  told  more  particularly  her 
character,  crimes,  power,  and  position.  She  is  seen 
clothed  in  splendour,  intoxicated  with  her  own  power 
and  cruelty,  cupported  by  the  wild  beast,  and  hostile  to 
the  cause  of  the  righteous  King ;  but  doomed  to  fall, 
amidst  the  wonder  of  the  world  and  the  rejoicing  of 
the  saints  (chap.  xViii.  17 — 21). 

(!)  And  there  came  .  .  . — One  of  the  vial -bearing 
angels  summons  the  seer,  saying,  Hither  I  will  show 
thee  the  judgment  of  the  great  harlot  that  sitteth  upon 
many  waters  (or,  the  many  waters — comp.  verse  15). 
The  kings  of tlie  earth  have  committed  fornication  ivith 
her,  and  they  who  inhabit  the  earth  were  made  drunken 
(lost  their  reason  asid  self-control)  from  the  wine,  the 
delicious  and  delirious  draught  of  her  fornication. 
Before  we  go  further,  it  is  well  to  make  sure  of  our 
ground.  Babylon  was  the  great  city,  whose  splendour 
dazzled,  and  whose  power  destroyed  Jerusalem  (Isa. 
xxxix.  1 — 8;  xiii.  19;  xiv.  4,  13,  14;  xlvii.  5 — 8). 
Against  Babylon  the  voices  of  the  prophets  were 
lifted  up  (Isa.  xxi.  9 ;  Jer.  Ii.  25) ;  she  seemed  to 
them  the  embodiment  of  splendid  vice  and  resistless 
power ;  "the  glory  of  kingdoms,"  "  the  golden  city," 
"  who  exalted  her  throne  above  the  stars  of  God," 
"  who  sat  as  a  lady  given  to  pleasures,  and  flattering 
herself  that  she  would  see  no  sorrow."  In  her  great- 
ness and  her  hostility  to  Jerusalem  she  became  a  type 
of  later  world-powers;  and,  in  St.  John's  vision, 
Babylon,  in  her  purple  and  her  pomp,  in  her  luxurious  • 
ness  and  her  tyranny,  takes  her  place.  And  it  is  ex- 
plained in  the  vision  that  Babylon  is  no  longer  the 
literal  Babylon,  but  the  power  which  has  taken  her 
place  of  pride  and  empire.  That  power  was  Rome. 
Rome  was  in  St.  John's  day  just  what  Babylon  had 
been  in  the  days  of  the  prophets — "  the  hammer  of  the 
whole  earth,"  the  "  golden  cup  that  made  all  the  earth 
drunken"  (Jer.  1.  23;  li.  7;  comp.  verse  2  of  this 
chapter).  At  the  same  time,  the  way  in  which  the 
Evangelist  transfers  to  the  Rome  of  his  day  the  pro- 
phetic language  which  earlier  prophets  applied  to 
anciont  Babylon  (compare  these  chapters,  xvii.  and  xviii., 
with  Isa.  xlvii.,  Jer.  li.  6 — 14)  ought  to  be  sufficient 
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hither;  I  will  shew  unto  thee  the  judg-  i  l  ot.tn<ud. 
ment  of  the  great  whore  that  sitteth 
upon  many  waters:  (2^with  whom  the 
kings  of  the  earth  have  committed  forni- 
cation, and  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
have  been  made  drunk  with  the  wine  of 
her  fornication.  (3)  So  he  carried  me 
away  in  the  spirit  into  the  wilderness : 
and  I  saw  a  woman  sit  upon  a  scarlet 
coloured  beast,  full  of  names  of  blas- 
phemy, having  seven  heads  and  ten 
norns.    (4)  And  the  woman  was  arrayed  in 


2  Or,  fornication*. 


I-urple  and  scarlet  colour,  and  decked1 
with  gold  and  precious  stone*  and 
]h-ui'1h,  having  a  guM.  her  hand 

full  of  abominations  and  ftlihinees  of 
her  fornkati.ii  :    I   sjs!  upon  her  fore- 
head was  a  name  writ  i        MYSTKia. 
BABYLON    Tl!  I.    12K1    \  i  . 
MOTH  BB    01    HAKLoTH 
ABOMINATIONS  «»|     ihk    KA1 

(6)  And  I  saw  the  woman  drunken  with 
the  blood  of  tibfl  saints,  and  with  the 
blood  of  the   martyrs  of  Jesus  :  and 


to  warn  us  against  limited  and  local  interpretations, 
even  if  the  seven-headed  wild  beast  did  not  show  us 
that  the  world-power,  like  the  moral  principles  of  which 
Babylon  and  Rome  were  examples,  is  not  confined  to 
one  age.  If  we  remember  this,  we  shall  see  that  the 
Babylon  of  the  Apocalypse,  while,  undoubtedly,  Pagan 
Rome,  cannot  be  limited  to  it.  Is  it,  then,  the  question 
must  be  asked,  Papal  Rome  ?  The  answer  is :  In  so  far 
as  Papal  Rome  has  wielded  tyrant  power,  turned  perse- 
cutor, stood  between  the  spirits  of  men  and  Christ,  de- 
praved men's  consciences,  withheld  the  truth,  connived 
at  viciousness,  sought  aggrandisement,  and  been  a 
political  engine  rather  than  a  witness  for  the  righteous 
King,  she  has  inherited  the  features  of  Babylon.  The 
recognition  of  these  features  led  Dante  to  apply  this 
very  passage  in  the  Apocalypse  to  Rome  under  the  rule 
of  worldly  and  tyrant  popes,  when  he  exclaimed  to  the 
shade  of  Nicholas  III.  (11  compiuto)  :— 

"  Of  shepherds  like  to  you  the  Evangelist 
Was  ware,  when  her  who  sits  upon  the  waves 
With  kings  in  filthy  whoredom  he  beheld : 
She  who  with  seven  heads  tower  d  at  her  birth, 
And  from  ten  horns  her  proof  of  glory  drevv 
Long  as  her  spouse  in  virtue  took  delight. 
Of  gold  and  silver  ye  have  made  your  god, 
Differing  wherein  from  the  idolater. 
But  that  he  worships  one,  a  hundred  ye ! . 

—Inferno,  Cant,  xix  ,  109- 11 J, 

(3)  So  he  carried  .  .  •  .—Better,  And  he  carried 
me  away  into  a  wilderness  in  spirit :  and  I  saw  a 
woman  sitting  upon  a  wild  beast  of  scarlet  colour, 
teeming  with  names  of  blasphemy,  having  seven  heads 
and  ten  horns.  We  recognise  the  wild  beast  as  that 
described  in  chap.  xiii.  Now  the  wild  beast  carries  the 
woman;  for  she  draws  her  support  from  the  great 
world-power.  The  scene  is  the  wilderness  The  con- 
trast between  the  desolation  around  her  and  the  splen- 
dour of  her  appearance  is  striking  and  suggestive,  ine 
woman  clothed  with  the  sun  (chap.  xii.  1),  persecuted 
by  the  dragon,  finds  a  home  in  the  wilderness  into 
which  she  is  driven.  She  is  persecuted,  but  not  tor- 
saken;  she  can  joy  in  tribulation.  The  scarlet-clad 
woman,  amid  all  her  dazzling  surroundings,  is  still  in 
a  wilderness.  The  runagates  continue  in  scarceness. 
Sansjoy  is  the  brother  of  Sansloy.  The  wild  beast 
is  scarlet  in  colour.  The  dragon  was  red  (chap,  xil  <J ) ; 
the  woman  is  clothed  in  scarlet.  Is  it  the  emblem 
of  lawlessness  ending  in  violence  ?  (Comp.  Isa.  l.  id;. 
It  has  also  a  show  of  sovereignty. 

Full  of  names—  Teeming  with  names,  dr.—ine 
living  creatures  (chap.  iv.  8)  teemed  (the .same  word 
as  hire)  with  eyes,  the  tokens  of  ready  obedience  and 
time  intelligence.  The  wild  beast  teems  with  tokens 
of  lawlessness  and  self-sufficiency.  „,, 

<*)  And  the  woman  was  arrayed  .  ••-•»««£; 
arrayed  (or,  clad)  in  purple  (the  colour  ot  the  roDe 


which  was  in  mockery  put  on  oar  I»rd— Joan  sis.  1) 
and  scarlet,  gilded  (not  "  decked  ")  with  fol- 
appearance  is  one  of  imperial  splendow.      («tnp   the 
description  of  Tyre  in  Ezekiel,  chap,  ixriii 

Having  a  golden  oup  in  her  hand  . 
Translate,  Having  a  golden  cm  in  her  hand  teeming 
with  abominations  and  with  the  mmelttm  thinae  a/  Ike 
fornication  of  the  earth.  Jeremiah  (chap.  H.  i  >  called 
Babylon  a  "  golden  8Sf  in  the  hand  nf  the  Lord."  Ths 
cup  had  made  all  the  earth  drunken ;  the  cap  of  to> 
toxication.  splendid  and  attractive  wa«  full  of  an  eril 
power,  which  nUmI  men's  senses  and  ilegrsded  thee*. 
The  great  city  sf  the  world  erer  holds  ovt  s«rh  s 
glittering  cup,  which 


"  Most  do  taste  through  fond  Intemperate  i 
Soon  as  the  potion  work*,  their  tuimsn  r 
Th'  express  resemblance  of  the  gods,  to  i 
Into  some  brutUh  form. 

mi.  ©*     .. 

(5)  And  upon  her  forehead  .  .  .  -It  wasasaal 
with  harlots  to  wear  their  name  on  the  furehaad  ^  hnt 
the  name  here  is  more  than  a  name.  Like  the  aaaw 
impressed  upon  the  foreheada  of  the  saints,  it  is  **  the 
expression  of  her  nature  " — 

"  MT8TEBT. 
BABYLON  THB  ORB  AT. 
THE  MOTHER  OF  THE  HARLOTS  AST)  ^Or  TH* 
ABOMINATIOB8  OF  THB  KAI 

The  word  "  mystery  "  is.  perhaps.  |iart  «rf  the  nam-  it 
is,  at  any  rate.'a  prefix  wlii  'hat  the  mm* *» 

not  literal,  but  symbolical.  Something  USB  SssSsd. 
which  will  be  made  manifest  in  doe  "■*•  [Cssbia 
2  Thess.  ii.  7.)  She  is  mother  of  harlots.  OJh«, ,tm 
Muall-r  Mhssst,  will  follow  her  example ;  bnt  she  U  ths 

origin  and  type  of  all.  

(«)  And  I  saw   the  woman  drunken   w«n 
the  blood  of  the  aaints.-lt  is  said  later  (chap. 
xviii.  24)  that  in  her  was  found  tae  Mood  of  p*0f«s** 
and    saints,   and  of   all   that  hate    been  atoia  mm 
'  the  earth.     The  cruel  -pint  ..f  PSiWSBiiiai  bsbji 
Pagan  Eome.    She  was  drunk  with  tSjetr^     «.    i 
taEt    Htcrallv  tru,   thst    "^^""SL^SL^ 
earth  "  would  no  found  in  8^<^™*'*™J~Z1 
but  it  is  spiritually  troe.    Jnst  as  all  the  Stood  frSHt 
righteous  Abel  to  SUehariaa  was  ^™Tf  ^J^SStM 
so^.lso  of  Bsbyhm;  for  the jpmt  « .*••»"" T?  * 
hatred  of  holiness  and  lore  of  suilfflissei To  -we- 
ar aU.  as  to  be  guilty  in looe  V*«<*JM»Im wto 
to  be  guilty  of  all :  for  it  is  not  *™^JTi£? 
to  the  spirit  and  drift  of  men",  condnet,  thst  the  Scrip- 
tures  look.     It  is  the  Batylnn  spirit.  *"?^2r™"* 
fa  Rome  or  in  London,  that  ^^^±J^ZZ 
the  spirit  of  woridhness  ^m  its  widest  ssoesj  »  w  •* 
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when  I  saw  her,  I  wondered  with  great 
admiration.  <7)  And  the  angel  said  unto 
Cha  irii  7—  me'  Wherefore  didst  thou 
17.  ^he vision  marvel?  I  will  tell  thee 
explained.  the  mystery  of  the  woman, 

and  of  the  beast  that  carrieth  her, 
which  hath  the  seven  heads  and  ten 
horns.  (8)  The  beast  that  thou  sawest 
was,  and  is  not ;  and  shall  ascend  out 
of  the  bottomless  pit,  and  go  into  per- 


dition :  and  they  that  dwell  on  the  earth 
shall  wonder,  whose  names  were  not 
written  in  the  book  of  life  from  the 
foundation  of  the  w7orld,  when  they 
behold  the  beast  that  was,  and  is  not, 
and  yet  is.  <9)  And  here  is  the  mind 
which  hath  wisdom.  The  seven  heads 
are  seven  mountains,  on  which  the 
woman  sitteth.  (10)  And  there  are  seven 
kings :  five  are  fallen,  and  one  is,  and 


found,  there  is  the  spirit  at  enmity  with  God  and  good, 
and  there  is  the  Babylon  which  has  slain  the  saints. 

And  when  I  saw  her,  I  wondered  . .  .—Rather, 
And  I  wondered  wlien  I  saw  her  with  great  wonder 
I  not  "  admiration "  in  our  modern  sense).  Why  did 
St.  John  wonder  ?  Was  it  at  the  splendour  or  the 
blasphemous  names  ?  Hardly  these ;  for  he  was 
familiar  with  the  former  in  descriptions  of  Babylon 
uiven  by  the  prophets,  and  with  the  latter  from  his 
own  vision  in  chap.  xiii.  The  wonder  probably  rose 
from  the  strange  alliance  of  the  woman  with  the  wild 
beast.  It  was  not  wonderful  to  see  the  vision  of  a 
wild  beast  or  monster  dealing  out  death  and  slaughter, 
but  to  see  a  woman  allied  with  the  monster  and 
drunken  with  the  blood  of  the  holy  provoked  astonish- 
ment. The  woman,  too,  was  a  harlot.  The  prophets 
Jtad  spoken  of  Israel  and  Judah  as  harlots,  where  they 
had  allied  themselves  with  the  world  and  its  dark 
Idolatries  (comp.  Isa.  i.  21 ;  Jer.  ii.  20 ;  Ezek.  xvi. 
]5 ;  Ho8.  ii.  5).  Did  he  read  in  the  form  of  the  vision 
the  hint  that  in  the  lapse  of  years  the  Church  of  Christ, 
tiko  Israel  of  old,  mignt  fall  from  her  high  calling  and 
become  the  ally  of  the  world-power  ?  The  hint  of  it 
slumbered  in  the  vision. 

(?)  And  the  angel  said  unto  me,  Wherefore 
didst  thou  marvel  ?— Better,  Wherefore  didst  thou 
wonder/  The  angel  explains  the  mystery  or  hidden 
meaning.  In  doing  so  he  identifies  the  wild  beast 
which  carries  the  woman  with  the  wild  beast  of 
chap.  xiii.  In  that  chapter  the  wild  beast  was  seen 
wounded  to  death;  the  same  thought  is  expressed  in 
this  chapter.  The  wild  beast  was  and  is  not.  It  has 
received  its  death  wound:  the  dying  and  risen  Lord 
has  given  the  death-blow  to  the  world-power,  as  He  hai- 
net  down  Satan  (chap.  xii.  9),  put  limits  to  his  power 
(chap,  xx.  2).  and  destroyed  him  that  had  the  power  of 
death  (Heb.  ii.  14).  In  the  victory  of  Christ  the  wild 
beast  thai  was  {i.e.,  that  had  in  successive  ages  been 
wen  in  the  great  world-powers)  is  slain,  or,  as  the 
angel  expresses  it,  is  not.  But  though  he  is  not,  though 
ho  is  to  be  reckoned  as  doomed,  yet  he  will  show  signs 
of  vitality:  he  will  rise  into  temporary  power.  He 
shall  come  up  out  of  the  abyss.  But  the  march  of  Ins 
power  is  onlv  a  march  to  the  grave.  He  goes  to 
destruction.  Yet  this  transient  revival  and  apparent 
recovery  from  its  death -wound  will  be  viewed  (as  was 

"^ft  'u  ch*£-  """  3  :  "  al1  the  earth  wondered  after  the 
wild  beast  )  as  a  marvel  by  those  whose  spirits  are  not 
iM-aven-tauffht,  and  whose  minds  are  set  upon  earthly 
wings.  They  that  dwell  upon  the  earth  shall  wonder, 
«mom  name  is  not  written  on  the  book  of  life  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  seeing  the  wild  beast  that  he 
wot,  and  u  not,  and  shall  be  present  (i.e.,  shall  come 
•gam). 

iJ!!^^*?1^  *"  the  mind  '  '  --Better,  Here 
¥>mit    and  )  ts  the  mind,  &c.    Attention  is  asked  to  the 


fuller  explanation  which  follows.  It  needs  true  wisdom 
to  behold  many  incidents  of  the  world's  history  and 
not  find  stumbling-blocks  in  them  (Pss.  lxxiii.  2,  3,  and 
cxix.  165).  The  seven  heads  are  seven  mountains  where 
the  woman  sitteth  upon  them.  The  description  seems 
to  be  drawn  from  Rome,  the  seven-hilled  city.  This 
keeps  the  reference  to  Rome  before  us,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  further  explanation  (in  verse  10)  widens  our 
thoughts,  and  shows  us  that  the  literalism  on  which  the- 
imagery  is  based  is  used  to  convey  a  broader  symbolical 
meaning.  The  seven  heads  are  seven  mountains,  &c, 
and  they  (the  seven  heads ;  the  words  "  There  are  seven 
kings  "  in  the  English  version  are  confusing)  are  seven 
kings :  the  woman  rides  on  the  seven-headed  beast ; 
even  so  Rome  dwells  on  her  seven  hills,  and  so  also 
the  world-city,  seen  in  vision,  »sits  among  the  various 
empires  which  have  risen,  like  great  mountains,  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

(io)  And  there  are  seven  kings  .  .  .  .—Better. 
Tliey  are  seven  kings:  Jive  (not  "are  fallen,"  but) 
fell,  the  one  is,  the  other  is  not  yet  come ;  and 
when  he  shall  come,  he  must  continue  a  short  time. 
It  has  been  debated  whether  these  kings  are  individual 
sovereigns,  or  forms  of  government,  or  kingdoms. 
The  last  view  is  the  one  adopted  in  this  Com- 
mentary. The  wild  beast  belongs  to  no  one  age, 
but  is  a  power  which  has  risen  in  every  age;  the 
seven  heads  represent  the  successive  culminations  of 
the  world-power.  Our  space  is  insufficient  to  discuss 
here  the  whole  question.  But  the  language  here  used 
and  the  passages  in  the  earlier  prophets,  which  may  be 
called  the  parent  passages  of  the  present  vision,  favour 
the  interpretation  that  great  world-kingdoms  are 
intended.  The  language  favours  this  view.  It  is  said 
that  the  "  kings  fell."  The  word  is  the  one  which  has 
been  used  for  political  catastrophe :  the  cities  of  the 
nations  fell  (chap.  xvi.  19)  ;  Babylon,  it  is  cried,  has 
fallen  (chap.  xiv.  8).  It  suits  the  overthrow  of  empires. 
and  is  so  used  in  the  LXX. ;  to  apply  it  to  indi- 
vidual kings  is  to  ask  that  it  shall  be  equivalent  to 
"  they  died."  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  f onr  beasts 
of  Daniel  (Dan.  vii.  3 — 8)  are  declared  to  be  four  kings 
(verse  17),  but  these  kings  are  not  individual  kings,  but 
represent  kingdoms.  (See  Dan.  vii.  23).  This  brings 
us  to  the  drift  of  the  parent  passage.  Daniel  saw 
four  wild  beasts  rise  from  the  sea;  they  represent  til 
the  then  great  world-power  Babylon,  and  its  three  sur- 
cessors,  Persia,  Greece,  and  Rome.  This  is  a  guide  to 
us  here,  as  most  commentators  admit;  but  two  great 
world-powers  had  preceded  Babylon,  viz.,  Egypt  and 
Assyria :  these  figure  in  the  ancient  prophecies 
forces  hostile  to  the  righteous  King.  St.  John,  whose 
visions  took  the  range  of  the  world's  drama,  could  not 
see  the  representative  of  the  ever  rising  spirit  of 
worldly  hostility  to  God's  chosen  without  seeing  Egypt 
and  Assyria  included.     The  voices  of  Moses  and  Isaiah 
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<J*  Viriam, 


the  other  is  not  yet  come ;  and  when  he 
cometh,  he  must  continue  a  short  space. 
W)  And  the  beast  that  was,  and  is  not, 
even  he  is  the  eighth,  and  is  of  the 
seven,  and  goeth  into  perdition.  <12>  And 
the  ten  horns  which  thou  sawest  are 
ten  kings,  which  have  received  no  king- 
dom as  yet ;  but  receive  power  as  kings 
one   hour  with   the    beast.     <13>  These 


a  I  Tim. CIA 


ealled  to  him  across  the  centuries  that  in  these  the 
world  principle  of  their  day  found  its  clearest  and 
strongest  manifestation.  In  various  empires  the  world- 
power  showed  itself :  in  Egypt,  the  house  of  bondage 
(Ex.  xx.  2);  in  Assyria,  that  exalted  herself  against 
God  (Isa.  xxxvii.  23);  in  Babylon,  the  hammer  of  the 
whole  earth  ( Jer.  1.  23) ;  in  Persia,  and  in  Greece ;  and 
in  succession  these  kingdoms  fell,  only  to  be  succeeded 
by  another — Rome.  Five  fell ;  the  one  is.  But  what 
is  the  seventh,  the  other  who  is  not  yet  come  ?  We 
must  recall  the  appearance  of  the  wild  beast.  It  had 
seven  heads  and  ten  horns.  Where  were  these  ten  horns  ? 
It  seems  generally  admitted  that  they  were  all  on  the 
seventh  head.  The  seventh  head,  which  represents  the 
seventh  kingdom,  or  manifestation  of  the  world  principle 
which  is  described  as  not  yet  come,  then,  was  different 
in  appearance  from  the  others.  It  was  ten- horned.  It 
had  not  the  same  unity  of  appearance  as  the  others. 
Xow  the  ten  horns  are  explained  as  ten  kings  or  minor 
powers  (verse  12).  The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that 
the  seventh  head  must  be  rather  an  aggregation  of 
monarchies  than  a  single  universal  empire.  This 
agrees  with  Daniel's  prophecy  that  out  of  the  fourth 
kingdom,  which  corresponds,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the 
sixth  head  of  the  wild  beast  here,  ten  kings  should 
arise  (Dan.  vii.  7.  23,  24). 

The  seventh  kingdom  (the  ten-horned  head)  it  is 
said  will,  when  it  arises,  continue  a  "  short  time."  The 
short  time  is  probably  the  same  as  the  "  one  hour " 
in  ver.  12,  where  the  ten  kingdoms,  represented  by 
the  ten  horns,  receive  power  one  hour  with  the  wild 
beast. 

("I  And  the  beast.  .  .—Better,  A  nd  the  wild  beast 
tvhich  teas,  and  is  not,  even  he  himself  is  the  eighth,  and 
is  of  the  seven,  and  goeth  into  destruction.  The  wild 
beast  himself,  forming  as  it  were  an  eighth,  has  to  be 
reckoned  with.  There  are  seven  heads;  when  these 
fall  no  eighth  head  will  rise,  but  the  wild  beast,  whose 
vitality  has  been  seen  in  these  successive  heads,  forms, 
as  it  were,  an  eighth,  which  is  "  out  of  the  seven  "—not 
one  of  them,  but  one  rising  out  of  them ;  no  eighth 
empire  shall  rise,  but  the  wild  beast,  now  smitten  in  all 
the  seven  heads  of  his  power,  will,  in  the  convulsive 
death-throe,  seem  an  eighth  power,  in  which  the  ebbing 
life  of  all  the  seven  finds  expression.  The  wild  beast 
linked  itself  with  seven  great  empires  in  succession  i 
these  all  fell ;  the  wild  beast  is  left,  as  an  eighth  :  then 
"  the  wild  beast  goes  into  destruction."  As  an  illustra- 
tion, we  may  recall  her  whom  the  seven  brothers  had ^  as 
wife ;  last  of  all  the  woman,  the  eighth,  which  was  of  the 
seven,  died  also.  It  has  been  noticed  that  the  wild 
beast  does  not  "fall,"  like  the  others,  "but  goes  into 
destruction ;"  there  are  no  more  world-powers  like  those 
who  have  fallen,  but  the  wild  beast  is  left,  a  last  power 
reserved  for  destruction,  a  final  antichrist,  the  lawless 
one  whom  the  Lord  will  destroy  with  the  brightness  of 
His  coming  (2  Thess.  ii.  3).    This  fierce  and  last  flicker- 


have  one  mind,  and  shall  give  their 
power  and  strength  unto  the  beast. 
<">  These  shall  make  war  with  the 
Lamb,  and  fche  Lamb  shall  muffin 
them:  Boc  hi  is  I^ird  of  lords,  and 
King  of  kings:*  and  they  I  with 

him  are  called,  and  chosen,  and  fiuthfaL 
(liJ  And  he  saith  onto  ...  waters 

which  thou  sawest,   where  the  whore 


ing  up  of  the  doomed  power  of  evil  it  dwelt  oa  sola 
in  ehap.  xx.  7 — 10. 

(12)  And  the  ten  horns  .  .  .—TV  exnlaastioa  of 
the  ten  horns.  They  arv  the  kings,  sot  seeeesarfly. 
as  we  hare  seen,  personal  king*,  but  rather  kingdoms 
or  nationalities,  who  received  not  a  kingdom  a*  jot ; 
as  they  are  on  the  seventh  head,  the  boor  of  their 
power  is  not  yet,  but  80BSM  at  (as  fall  of  sV 
head:  thea  they i  reroae hoar.    (<>mp.  "abort 

time"  in  verse  10.)  But  though  throe  are  Mtademl 
powers,  they  are  one  in  their  subjection  to  the  wild 
beast.      They  have  one  mind  St  judgment,  and  their 


power  and  authority  they  giro  to  the  wild  besot.    TW 
universal  empire  idea  may  disappear,  bat  the   spirit 


and  principle  of  mere  earthliness  will  remain  .  it 
no  vast  power  like  Rome  to  illustrate  iu  npirit.  The 
t*'u  horns  are  united  in  SBS  mind  .  they  more  a*  the 
wild  beast  directs ;  their  work  and  tendency  of  their 
power  is  hostile  to  Christ,  Xfey  shall  make  eai 
the  Lamb:  and  the  Lamb  shall  conquer  them  beeaasn 
He  is  Lord  of  lords,  and  King  of  kings.  When  do  these 
powers  make  war  with  the  Lamb?  The  answer  is,  they 
make  war  when  the  direction  of  their  policy  and  morals 
is  iu  favour  of  oppression,  wrong,  worldlineas;  whenever 
nations  or  peoples'  allow  the  secular  spirit  to  breathe 
through  all  they  do.  they  are  not  with  Christ,  they  an. 
against  Him.  There  are  hints  that  some  ■  special  out- 
break  "  of  hostility  may  take  place  on  the  ere  of  the 
full  manifestation  of"  the  righteous  King  BS 
kingdom  (chap.  xix.  16—19);  bony  eril  spirits,  lawless 
utterances,  sslsilihtalj  federations,  nnspirituaJ  con- 
ceptions, may  pave  the  way  for  such;  the  great  crista 
will  then  otaaa,  whsa  the  issas  -ill  be  «reularity  and 
spirituality.  It  is  not  necessary  to  define  I 
kings;  the  sandier  does  not  need  to  be 
literal;  f<»r  in  Hebrew,  "when  a  whole  l 
divided  into  parts,  ten  was  the  number 
adopted"  lBahr.«|uot.-l  by  Dr.  Carrey U  The  war  of 
the  ten  kings  against  the  Lamb  is  brought  oat  mors 
fully  in  chap.  xix.  There  the  King  of  kings  mm 
victorious;  in  His  rictorr  they  who  are  with  Him. 
the  called,  and  chomen,  amd/aUhfui.  shall  ahsre.  TVs 
threefold  description  is  a  bnef  summary  of  the 
Christian  life.  This  is  the  only  place  where  St.  Joan 
employs  the  word  translated  "ctlb&.m    (Comp.  Matt. 

(W)  And  he  said  unto  me  .  .  .—Better.  And  at 


t..    hi 


and  slsewhsM  (chap.  _ 

harlot  both  draw  much  of  their  &******!**  "*_^ 
The    easily-moved    passions  of  the  "cM*1?^w~*|J 
generous,  unreasoning  impulses,  sre  need  by _*** 
and  seductive  enemies.    -  Hen  nerer  so  mwcfc i  ased 
be  theocratic  as  when  they  are  most  democratic,    awa 
De  Tocqueville.    They  need  to  recognise  God  as  tneu 
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sitteth,  are  peoples,  and  multitudes,  and 
nations,  and  tongues.  (16)  And  the  ten 
horns  which  thou  sawest  upon  the 
beast,  these  shall  hate  the  whore,  and 
shall  make  her  desolate  and  naked,  and 
shall  eat  her  flesh,  and  burn  her  with 
lire.  <17)  For  God  hath  put  in  their 
hearts  to  fulfil  his  will,  and  to  agree, 
and  give  their  kingdom  unto  the 
beast,  until  the  words  of  God  shall 
be  fulfilled.  <18)  And  the  woman 
which  thou  sawest  is  that  great  city, 


which  reigneth  over  the  kings  of  "the 
earth. 

CHAPTER  XVIII  — W  And  after 
these  things  I  saw  another  n,  ...  n 

,  &  ..  „  Chap.  xvm.  1 — 

angel  come  down  from  24.  The  fall  cf 
heaven,having  great  power;  Babyion. 
and  the  earth  was  lightened  with  his 
glory.  »  And  he  cried  Chap  xviii  2 
mightily  with  a  strong  —3.  Her  de- 
voice,  saying,  Babylon  a  moralisation. 
the   great   is   fallen,   is   fallen,   and   is 


King,  then,  most  when  their  new  discovered  strength  is 
likely  to  be  made  the  tool  of  unscrupulous  ambition. 

W)  And  the  ten  horns.  .  . — Translate,  And  the 
ten  horns  which  thou  sawest  (not,  as  in  English  version, 
"  on  the  beast,"  but),  and  the  wild  beast,  these  shall  hate 
the  harlot.  The  harlot  was  seen  in  splendid  apparel 
riding  on  the  wild  beast ;  now  the  wild  beast,  in  the 
day  of  the  seventh  head,  turns  with  the  ten  horns  of 
his  power  upon  her,  makes  her  deserted,  strips  her  of 
her  adornments,  consumes  the  spoil — for  this  is  what  is 
meant  by  "  eating  her  flesh" — and  burns  her  with  fire. 
The  woman  in  the  days  of  the  Evangelist  was  Rome 
(verse  18),  but  great  and  resistless  as  her  power 
seemed,  it  was  doomed ;  the  day  would  come  when 
other  kingdoms  would  rise  who  would  hate  her  for  her 
tyranny,  envy  her  splendour,  and  covet  her  wealth. 
Then  the  great  Babylon  would  fall,  like  Jezebel  of  old ; 
the  painted  cheek,  the  pencilled  eyebrow,  and  the 
amorous  glance  liave  lost  their  fascination ;  those  who 
have  pandered  to  her  vices  would  turn  against  her,  and 
cast  her  out  to  be  trampled  under,  foot.  So  did  the 
Babylon  of  St.  John's  day  fall — perishing  in  the  blood 
that  she  had  spilt,  or  left  "  childless  and  crownless  in 
her  voiceless  woe." 

(i?)  For  God  hath  put.  .  .—Better,  For  God  gave 
it  into  their  hearts  to  do  his  mind,  and  (to  do)  one 
mind,  and  to  give  their  kingdom,  &c.  The  kings  give 
their  kingdom  to  the  wild  beast ;  their  authority  and 
might  is  used  for  him,  whether  in  making  war  upon 
the  Lamb  (verse  14)  or  in  casting  down  the  harlot.  In 
these  enterprises  they  act  unitedly ;  there  is  given  to 
thi-m  to  make  "  one  mind."  But  they  are  only  carrying 
out  Che  righteous  will  of  God ;  God  wills  that  the  har- 
lot shall  fall ;  and  even  in  their  war  upon  the  Lamb, 
■ay  are  but  preparing  for  the  crisis  when  the  foes  of 
the  righteous  King  shall  fall  (chap.  xix.  19).  Thus 
does  the  wrath  of  man  ever  turn  to  God's  praise. 

8)  And  the  woman  which  thou  sawest  .  .  . 
~K«ad.  And  the  woman  whom  thou  sawest  %3  (not 
"that."  hut)  the  great  city,  which  has  a  kingdom  over 
the  kingn  of  the  earth.  With  these  words  the  angel's 
■  xplaiiation  of  ••  the  mystery  of  the  woman  "  (see  verse 
< )  ends.  The  harlot  is  a  city;  the  Babylon  of  the  past 
lives  again  in  Rome ;  the  woman  is  Rome,  the  eoddess 
of  lands  and  peoples." 

who  wan  niiin.-.l  K.<  rnal.  and  arrayed 

v.!  SI  WmT'?r"  t?ul  ".'  <  '""rn'r    she  who  veiled 

Mirth  with  her  haughty  shadow  and  displayed 

1  niil  to  oer  canopied  horizon  failed 

.  Her  rushing  wlngt-Oh  |  *|„.  who  was  Almighty  hailed." 

XVIII. 

*Tl!EiF^LT,'  0F  b,abyl«n.— In  the  commencement 
•f  the  last  chapter  the  angel  (one  of  the  vial-bearing 
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angels)  had  promised  to  show  the  seer  the  judgment  of 
the  harlot  (verse  1) ;  he  was  accordingly  shown  first  the 
vision  of  the  scarlet-clad  woman  seated  on  the  wild 
beast.  The  seer  was  filled  with  wonder,  and  the  angel 
entered  into  explanation  of  the  mystery  of  the  woman, 
touching  on  her  relation  to  the  beast,  and  her  ultimate 
doom,  and  revealing  to  him  who  she  was.  But  though 
the  angel  has  proclaimed  her  overthrow  in  his  explana- 
tory statement,  the  judgment  of  the  harlot  has  not  been 
seen  in  the  vision ;  we  must,  in  fact,  regard  the  portion 
of  the  last  chapter,  from  verse  7  to  the  end,  as  a  kind 
of  parenthesis,  a  pause  in  the  drama  of  vision,  the 
action  of  which  is  resumed  in  chap,  xviii.  Yet  though 
the  dramatic  action  is  taken  up,  we  are  not  shown  in 
vision  her  actual  overthrow ;  but  we  gather  it  from  the 
four  agencies  which  are  put  forward — the  angel  which 
proclaims  her  moral  fall  (verses  1 — 3) ;  the  voice  from 
the  heaven  which  gives  the  vivid  description  of  her 
sudden  overthrow,  and  of  the  marvellous  sensation  it 
occasioned  (verses  4 — 20) ;  the  angel  which  tells  the 
irremediable  character  of  her  overthrow  (verses  21 — 
24) ;  and  finally,  the  chorus  of  the  heavenly  multitude 
rejoicing  over  her  fall  (chap.  xix.  1 — 4). 

(i)  And  after  these  things  .  .-  .—Or,  better,  After 
these  things  (omit  "  and  ")  J  saw  another  angel  coming 
down,  having  great  power  (or,  authority — entrusted  to 
him  for  the  work  against  Babylon) ;  and  the  earth  tvas 
illumined  by  (literally,  out  of)  his  glory.  The  light 
which  shines  from  the  heavenly  messenger  shines  like 
day  upon  the  tawdry  splendour  of  Babylon,  and  show? 
that  what  was  admired  was  but  worthless  and  corrupt. 
In  his  brief,  but  rousing  call,  he  proclaims  it  to  be  so. 

<2>  And  he  cried  .  .  .—We  must  omit  "mightily," 
and  render,  And  he  cried  in  a  mighty  voice,  saying, 
Fallen,  fallen  is  Babylon  the  great,  and  is  become  an 
habitation  of  demons,  and  a  prison  of  every  unclean 
spirit,  and  a  prison  of  every  unclean  and  hated  bird. 
Those  who  walk  in  darkness,  and  whose  eyes  the  god  of 
this  world  hath  blinded  through  their  lusts,  look  only  on 
the  material  side,  upon  prosperous  times,  large  revenues, 
rapidly  developing  resources.  The  great  city  of  the 
world  looks  fair  and  glorious  in  their  eyes,  and  even 
the  godly  are  dazzled  by  her  beauty;  but  when  the 
light  of  heaven  shines,  her  fall  is  seen  to  be  inevitable, 
for  she  is  seen  to  be  hateful ;  her  palaces  are  seen  to  be 
prisons,  her  highest  wisdom  little  more  than  low  cun- 
ning, her  most  exalted  intelligence  base-born,  her 
sweetest  songs  discordant  cries;  the  evil  spirit,  wel- 
comed back,  has  come  in  seven -fold  power ;  for  the  dry 
places  afford  no  rest  to  those  who  still  love  sin  and  the 

treasures  of  sin.  The  description  in  this  verse  is  drawn 
argely  from  Isa.  xiii.  21,  22 ;  it  is  a  picture  of  desola- 
tion and  degradation,  but  it  has  its  moral  counterpart. 


The  Dirge  of 
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MyM 


become  the  habitation  of  devils,  and  the  | 
hold  of  every  foul  spirit,  and  the  cage  ot 
every  unclean  and  hateful  bird.  (3)  For 
all  nations  have  drunk  of  the  wine  of  the 
wrath  of  her  fornication,  and  the  kings 
of  the  earth  have  committed  fornication 
with  her,  and  the  merchants  of  the 
earth  are  waxed  rich  through  the  abun- 
dance1 of  her  delicacies.  <4>  And  I  heard 
...  A     another  voice  from  heaven, 

Chap.  xvm.  4 —  •  /->.  p  i. 

20.  The  dirge  of  saying,  Come  out  ot  her, 
doom.  my  people,  that  ye  be  not 

partakers  of  her  sins,  and  that  ye  re- 
ceive not  of  her  plagues.  (5)  For  her 
sins  have  reached  unto  heaven,  and  God 


I  Or,  poterr. 
a  In.  47. 


|  hath  n numbered  her  iniquities.    «  Re~ 
J  ward  Iht  evon  as   the  rewarded   ron, 
and  donble  unto  her  double  according 
to  her  works:   in  the  cup  which  sheltttni 
filled  till  t<>  l..-r  double.    i7'  How  modi 
six-  hath  ^l«>riti.-.l  herself,  and  lived  de- 
li- iutisly,  so  much  torment  and  sorrow 
give  hi  r:  f'..r  she  saith  in  her  he* 
sit  a  (|ucni,  an.!   am   no  widow/  and 
shall  see  no  sorrow.    <*>  Therefore  shall 
her  plagues  come  in  one  day,  death,  and 
mourning,  and  ftlllrim  |   MM  MM  »h*ill 
be  utterly  burmMl  with  fin» :  for  strong 
is  the    Lord    God    who  judtp'th    her. 
<9)  And  the  kings  of  the  earth,   who 


(3)  For  all  nations  have  drunk  .  .  .—Better, 
Because  by  the  wrath  of  her  fornication  (comp.  chap. 
xiv.  8.  and  Note  there)  all  the  nations  have  drunk  (or, 
according  to  another  reading,  have  fallen ;  the  readings 
are  akin  :  the  drinking  of  it  leads  to  their  degradation 
and  fall),  and  the  kings  of  the  earth  committed  (not 
'•have  committed")  fornication  with  her,  and  the  mer- 
chants of  the  earth  waxed  rich  out  of  the  strength  of 
her  luxury.  She  has  been  an  enemy  to  mankind  viewed 
in  three  great  aspects :  nations,  kings,  and  merchants. 
She  has  brought  delirium  upon  nations;  she  has 
reduced  kings ;  she  has  bribed  merchants  :  her  sins  are 
strong  sins ;  with  both  hands  earnestly  has  she  sinned. 

(4-20)  The  voice  out  of  heaven  warns  the  faithful  to 
leave  her,  and  describes  her  fall. 

(4)  Voice  from  heaven  .  .  .— Itead,  Voice  o*t  of 
heaven,  saying,   Come  forth   out  of  her,  my  people, 
that  ye   partake  not  in   her  sins,  and   that   oj   her 
plaques  ye    receive   not.      The  voice  is  not  said  to 
be  that  of  another  angel.    It  is  not  necessary  to  say 
whose  voice  it  is ;    that  it  is  a  voice  of  divine  love 
giving  warning  is  enough.     The  coming  forth  is  not 
to   bl  understood    of  a  bodily  exodus  from    Rome. 
It  is  rather  the  warning  which  is  so  needful  in  every 
corrupt  state  of  society,  to  have  no  fellowship  with  the 
unfruitful  works  of  darkness;  to  practise  that  separa- 
tion from  the  spirit  of  the  world  which  is  essential  est 
we  should  be  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  its  sinfn 
habits.     This  duty  of  separation  may  sometimes  lead 
to  a  literal  exodus,  and  even  under  the  pressure  of  over- 
whelming necessity  to  secession  f rom  ^  world-corru ptea 
church;    but  the  "jeopardy  lies  in  attac hment  U .the 
world-spirit  (1  John  ii.  15).     The  parallel  warnings  in 
Jer.  Ii.  6,  45,  and  Zech.  ii.  6,  7,  should  be  read  ;  but     e 
story  of  Lot  in  Sodom  best  illustrates  the  £"£««£ 
pasige  (Gen.  xix.),  for  it  is  participation  in  sin  which 
is  to  be  primarily  guarded  against. 

(5)  For  her  sins  have  reached  .  .  •-*$£' /tf 
her  sins  have  reached  as  far  as  heaven.  The idea is  oi 
a  great  heap  firmly  fastened,  and  towering,  ^wether 
Babel,  as  far  as  heaven.  (Comp.  2  Chron.  htm.  9,  and 
Ezra  ix.  6.)  The  idea  is  more  than  that  of  the ,  err .of 
sin  reaching  heaven,  as  in  the  case  of  Sodom  (Gen  xvni. 
20  21)-  the  sins  themselves,  many  and  imperial,  ha^e 
touched  the  face  of  heaven.  God  hath  remembered  tar. 
(Comp.  chap.  xvi.  19).  Sometimes  ^  oppressed^ 
thought  that  God  had  forgotten  the  voice  o :  the ^  enemy 
(Ps.  lxxiv.  10-23) ;  but  the  long-suffering  of  the  lx>ra 
is  salvation  (2  Pet,  iii.  8— 15^ 


(»•'  Reward  her  even  as  she  rewarded  .  .  .— 
The  sain.'  rein  which  bsos  tat  people  of  God  eessa 
forth,  summons  the  ag  igranee.    Chop.  svil. 

16  tells  whence  these  may  arise.  Bead,  Otoe  sacs 
to  her,  as  she  herself  also  gave  back  [the  word  "jom" 
should  be  omitted  ;'  it  is  not  the  sainta,  or  those  who 
have  suffered  from  her.  that  are  called  to  repay  her), 
and  double  (the)  double  according  to  ker  works  ;  t'a  '** 
cup  in  which  she  mingled,  mingle  for  ker  douhU. 
Many  Old  Testament  parallels  will  *aggest  tasasaelrat 
(Jer.  Ii.  18;  Ps.  lxxix.  12  ;  oxxxvii.  8  ;  sad  I- 
The  "donble"  must  net  »«*  taken  to  mean  doabb* 
her  sins;  her  sins  are  taesSM Ives  called  doable,  aad 
her  judgment  i>  according  to  her  sins.  8hskaosbls- 
stained  in  wickedness,  and  "the  law  of  istiitssiss 
fiercely  works  "  in  her.  TV  SSf  "f  hor  luxarfcaaaass 
becomes  the  cup  of  vengeance.  Comp.  chap.  i 
xvii.  4 ;  and  verse  & )  The  flowery  path  "  has  led  to  the 
broad  gate  and  the  great  fin-." 

(7)  The  thought  of  retributiou  in  carried  on  in  tab 
verse.     It  should  not   read  'inch  .  .  .."bat. 

In  as  many  things  as  ske  glorified  herself  —a  rasa ■ 
riated,  so  much  give  to  her  torment  and  grf 
in  her  heart  she  saith  (comp.  Ph.  riix.  1 
I  sit  a  que>  if ,  aad \ekaU  never  see 

sorrow.    The  words  are  echoes  of  prophecies  asanas!  old 
Babylon  (Iss.  xlvii.  7—9)  and  'I 

(»)  Therefore  shall  her  plagues  come  •_••"" 
Read,  For  thi*  miw  i'h  »nr  </.iy  $hall  eowte  hrTT**f*e* 
,/,„//,  and  mourning  .  .  <•<«'  ™ft  *Sj1T 
burnt,  for  strong  is  tke  Lord  Uod  was  £"f"a  "J- 
God.  the  mighty  (iod.  has  paased  seateaee.  ^  ttflC 
herself  strong;  sfcs  fcr, 

Her  plagues  an-  four- fold,  aa  thoagh  froayreryqja^ 
her  sroabto  anas :  "deata  f««r  her  scora  on 

of  widowhood;   mourn, nr  for  her  inordinate  I 
famine,  for  her  abundance ; »  sad  Are. Jibe  P*"*"*** 
of  her  fornication    Is  *£  »)•    (««?•  «• 

B tracts  in  I*a.  in.  24 — So.) 


The  Lambht  of  tut   Kiiios  ( 
;Tluir  words  of  lament  are  given  in 


10) 


Bast 


(»)  And  the  kings  of  the  earth  .  .  . 

*W woe,  tke  great  citg,  *¥"  'J'J^.S 
Ucause  in  one  kauris  ^J^^JTV^L  1t3R 
merchant*  (verses  11-17),  shippers  (verses  u    *** 
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the  Kings  of  the  Forth, 


have  committed  fornication  and  lived 
deliciously  with  her,  shall  bewail  her, 
and  lament  for  her,  when  they  shall  see 
the  smoke  of  her  burning,  <10)  standing 
afar  off  for  the  fear  of  her  torment, 
saying,  Alas,  alas  that  great  city  Baby- 
lon, that  mighty  city !  for  in  one  hour 
is  thy  judgment  come.  <n)  And  the 
merchants  of  the  earth  shall  weep  and 
mourn  over  her;  for  no  man  buyeth 
their  merchandise    any  more :    {12)  the 


a  Ex.  30.  23; 
Prov.  7.  17; 
Cant.  4.  14. 


merchandise  of  gold,  and  silver,  and 
precious  stones,  and  of  pearls,  and  fine 
linen,  and  purple,  and  silk,  and  scarlet, 
and  all  thyine1  wood,  and  all  manner 
vessels  of  ivory,  and  all  manner  vessels 
of  most  precious  wood,  and  of  brass, 
and  iron,  and  marble,  (13)  and  cinnamon," 
and  odours,  and  ointments,  and  frank- 
incense, and  wine,  and  oil,  and  fine 
flour,  and  wheat,  and  beasts,  and  sheep, 
and  horses,  and  chariots,  and  slaves,- 


join  in  lamenting  the  overthrow  of  the  great  city;  all 
stand  afar  off,  as  though  fearing  to  he  involved  in  her 
ruin :  all  cry,  "  Woe  "  (or,  Alas !)  at  the  beginning  of 
their  lament ;  and  at  the  close  the  words, "  in  one  hour," 
telling  the  suddenness  of  the  great  city's  overthrow, 
recur  (verses  10,  17,  10)  with  the  monotony  of  a  pass- 
ing bell  heard  at  intervals  amid  the  strains  of  sad  music. 
The  parallel  passages  in  Ezek.  xxvi.  15,  16 ;  xxvii.  35, 
should  be  compared.  The  grief  described  is  the  result 
of  fear  mingled  with  selfishness;  the  mourners  re- 
member with  a  regret,  only  tempered  with  terror,  the 
voluptuous  life,  the  quick-growing  profits,  and  the 
varied  commercial  advantages  which  they  have  lost  in 
her  overthrow. 

The  Lament  of  the  Merchants  (verses  11 — 17). 
— The  lament  proper,  that  is,  the  actual  words  put  in 
the  mouths  of  the  merchants,  is  contained  in  verses  16, 
17.  The  immediately  preceding  verses  describe  the 
various  kinds  of  merchandise  which  were  dealt  in. 

(ii-i3)  And  the  merchants  of  the  earth.  .  .  .— 
Better,  The  merchants  of  the  earth  weep  and  mourn 
(not  '"shall  weep;"  the  vividness  of  the  description  is 
intensified  by  the  use  of  the  present  tense)  over  her ; 
because  their  cargo  no  one  buyeth  any  longer — the  cargo 
of  gold.  <fcc.  The  list  of  the  cargoes  and  merchandise 
is  not  without  arrangement.  The  various  goods  are 
placed  in  groups.  The  treasures  come  first— gold, 
silver,  precious  stones,  and  pearls.  The  soft  goods  used 
for  raiment  are  placed  next— fine  linen,  purple,  silk  and 
scarlet;  in  the  description  of  Dives,  clothed  in  purple 
and  fine  linen  {Byssus,  the  same  word  as  here),  we  have 
a  suggestive  resemblance.  Materials  used  in  giving 
splendour  ti.  the  furnishing  of  houses  come  next. 
Thyine  wcmmI.  and  every  article  (vessel,  as  in  the 
English  version,  ie  liardly  wide  enough  iu  meaning) 
of  ivory,  costly  wood,  brass,  iron,  and  marble.  The 
thyine  wood  was  derived  probably  from  a  kind  of 
citron-tree  of  African  growth ;  the  wood  was  sweet- 
scented,  and  was  a  favourite  wood  for  doors,  panels, 
and  ceilings ;  its  rich  brown  hue  was  often  relieved  by 
inlaid  frory.  To  articles  used  in  furniture  aromatics 
succeed.  Cinnamon,  amomum  (this  is  omitted  in  the 
Engli-h  version,  but  authority  is  in  favour  of  its 
insertion),  odours,  ointments,  and  frankincense.  Cin- 
namon, on  its  us4>.  romp.  Ex.  xxx.  2.  3;  it  was  one  of 
the  perfumes  employed  to  enhance  the  delight  cf  the 
voluptuary  (Prov.  vii.  17).  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  is 
toe  same  as  our  modem  cinnamon.  Aniomum,  a  kind 
•finrpet-soented  shrub,  yielding  an  ointment  much 
mart  for  the  hair.  Odours,  employed  in  incense,  ftext' 
come  articles  of  food— wiue,  od,  fine  meal,  wheat, 
cattle,  and  sheep.  Then  come  the  equipages— horses 
•ad  chariots.    The  chariot  (rheda)  was  a  vehicle  much 
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used  in  Rome  by  the  wealthy  classes.  Lastly,  the  traffic 
in  human  beings  closes  the  list.  Slaves  (literally, 
bodies,  and  souls  of  men.  There  is  perhaps  an  allusion 
specially  to  those  slaves  who  were  attached  to  the 
chariots  or  litters  used  by  the  rich.  The  traffic  in  slaves 
("  persons  of  men  ")  is  mentioned  as  part  of  the  com- 
merce of  Tyre  (Ezek.  xxvii.  13).  The  number  of  slaves 
in  Rome  was  enormous.  "  Souls  of  men."  The  climax 
of  wicked  worldliness  is  reached  in  this  last;  it  gives 
the  finishing  touch  to  the  picture  of  society  wholly 
engrossed  iu  pleasure  and  indolence  and  selfishness. 
which  lays  every  market  under  tribute  to  add  to  its 
luxuriousness,  and  sacrifices  not  only  the  liappiness,  but 
the  lives  and  liberties  of  their  fellow-creatures,  to  their 
own  enjoyment.  It  has  been  said  that  the  general 
description  here  does  not  suit  Rome, "as  Rome  never 
was,  and  never  could  be,  a  commercial  centre;  but  the 
picture  is  designed  to  show  the  corrupt  luxury  and 
voluptuousness  of  society  in  great  Babylon,  not  neces- 
sarily the  accumulated  merchandize  of  a  great  com- 
mercial city.  The  various  wares  are  "  for  he?  use  and 
consumption,"  not  for  her  to  sell.  All  the  avenues 
from  every  distant  spot  of  the  earth  found  their  focus 
in  Rome ;  her  existence,  her  political  supremacy,  and 
her  luxuriousness  of  living,  created  and  sustained  all 
the  commercial  activity  here  described ;  with  her  fall, 
the  hope  of  their  gains  passed  from  the  merchants 
of  the  earth.  Compare  the  language  of  Gibbon : — 
"  The  most  remote  countries  of  the  ancient  world  were 
ransacked  to  supply  the  pomp  aud  delicacy  of  Rome. 
The  forests  of  Seythia  afforded  some  valuable  furs; 
amber  was  brought  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and 
the  Danube ;  and  the  barbarians  were  astonished  at 
the  price  which  they  received  for  so  useless  a  com- 
modity. There  was  a  considerable  demand  for  Baby- 
lonian carpets  and  other  manufactures  of  the  East;  but 
the  most  important  aud  unpopular  branch  of  foreign 
trade  was  carried  on  with  Arabia  and  India.     Every 

{ear.  about  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice,  a  fleet  of  an 
nindred  and  twenty  vessels  sailed  from  Myos-hormos, 
a  port  of  Egypt  on  the  Red  Sea.  The  coast  of  Malabar 
or  the  island  of  Ceylon  was  the  usual  term  of  their 
navigation,  and  it  was  in  those  markets  that  the  mer- 
chants from  the  more  remote  countries  of  Asia  expected 
their  arrival.  The  return  of  the  fleet  was  fixed  to 
the  mouths  of  December  or  January ;  and  as  soon  as 
their  rich  cargo  had  been  transported  on  the  backs  of 
camels,  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Nile,  and  had  de- 
scended that  river  as  far  as  Alexandria,  it  was  poured 
without  delay  into  the  capital  of  the  Empire.  The 
objects  of  Oriental  traffic  were  splendid  and  trifling : 
silk,  a  pound  of  which  was  esteemed  in  value  not 
inferior  to  a  pound  of  gold;  precious  stones  also, 
among  which  the  pearl  claimed  the  first  rank  after 
the  diamond,  aud  a  variety  of  aromatics  that  were  eon* 
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and  souls  of  men.  u*>  And  the  fruits 
that  thy  soul  lusted  after  are  departed 
from  thee,  and  all  things  which  were 
dainty  and  goodly  are  departed  from 
thee,  and  thou  shalt  find  them  no  more 
at  all.  (15>  The  merchants  of  these 
things,  which  were  made  rich  by  her, 
shall  stand  afar  off  for  the  fear  of  her 
torment,  weeping  and  wailing.  (16>  And 
saying,  Alas,  alas  that  great  city,  that 
was  clothed  in  fine  linen,  and  purple, 
and  scarlet,  and  decked  with  gold,  and 
precious  stones,  and  pearls  !  '17>  For  in 
one   hour   so   great   riches  is  come  to 


sumed  in  religious  worship  and  the  pomp  of  funerals. 
The  labour  and  risk  of  the  voyage  was  rewarded  with 
almost  incredible  profits;  but  the  profits  were  made 
upon  Roman  subjects,  and  a  few  individuals  were  en- 
riched at  the  expense  of  the  public  "  (Gibbon's  Decline 
and  Fall,  vol.  i.,  chap.  ii.). 

(!*)  Directly  addressed  to  Babylon  herself. 

And  the  fruits  that  thy  soul  .  .  .  —  Rather, 
And  the  fruits  (or,  the  harvest)  of  the  desire  of  thy  soul 
(that,  namely,  which  thy  soul  lusteth  after)  departed 
(not  "  are  departed  : "  the  word  expresses  the  thought 
that  these  things  "departed  once  for  all  ")from  thee,  and 
all  things  that  are  rich  and  that  are  glorious  perish  from 
thee,  and  thou  shalt  not  find  them  any  more.  The 
descriptive  passage  is  interrupted  by  this  verse,  in 
which  Babylon  herself  is  addressed.  It  is  in  harmony 
with  the  fervour  of  the  whole  chapter  that  the  descrip- 
tive tone  should  for  a  moment  give  place  to  this  apos- 
trophe. The  fruits  to  which  the  eye  of  desire  had 
looked  so  longingly  as  to  a  harvest  of  delight  departed. 
The  desire  of  the  wicked  has  perished. 

(15—17)  The  merchants  of  these  things  .  .  .— 
The  description  is  resumed.  The  merchants  stand  like 
the  kings  (see  verse  10)  afar  off,  because  of  the 
fear  of  her  torment,  saying,  "  Woe !  woe !  (or,  alas  ! 
alas !)  the  great  city,  because  in  one  hour  so  great 
wealth  was  desolated."  The  words  of  this  lamentation 
are  parallel  to  the  lament  of  the  kings,  the  only  differ- 
ence is  characteristic — they  bewail  the  sudden  decay 
of  the  wealth.  On  the  fine  linen  and  purple,  comp. 
verse  12,  and  Luke  xvi.  19. 

The  Lament  of  the  Shipmasters  (verses  17 — 
19). — On  the  whole  passage  read  Ezek.  xxvii.  32,  &c. 

(17, 18)  And  every  shipmaster  .  .  .  .—Or,  better, 
And  every  shipmaster,  and  every  one  who  sails  for  a 
place,  and  sailors,  and  all  who  ivork  the  sea,  stood  afar 
off,  and  cn-ied  when  they  saw  the  smoke  of  her  (WMM, 
saying,  Who  is  like  the  great  city?  With  this 
expression  compare  the  similar  one  applied  to  the 
beast  (chap.  xiii.  4).  It  is  the  outcry  of  those  who  call 
to  mind,  with  pain,  a  glory  that  was  great,  but  now  is 
gone.  It  is  not  to  be  taken  as  meaning  "what  city  has 
suffered  as  she  has  ?  "  but  rather  is  it  the  recollection 
of  her  former  splendour—"  how  great  she  was."  This 
lingering  of  the  mind  over  delights  now  vanished  is 
one  subtle  element  of  misery.  So  the  hapless  Francesca 
thought — 

"  There  is  no  greater  woe. 

Than  to  remember  days  of  happmes3 

Amid  affliction."— Inf.  v.  121—3. 


nought .     A  ml  every  shipmaster,  and  ill 
the  company  in  ships,  aim 

is  trade  by  tea,  stood  alar  of; 
•1  <Hed  when  they  sew  the  smoke 
erf  bee   burning,  laying,  Wh»; 
like  unto  this  gre  ,l»' And  they 

cast  dust  on  th.it  heads,  and  cried, 
weeping  and  wuiliu_,  saying,  Alas,  alas 
that  great  city,  wherein  were  made  rich 
all  that  had  ships  in  the  sea  by  reason 
of  her  costliness !  for  in  one  boor  is  she 
made  desolate.  <">  Rejoice  orer  her, 
fin, a  heaven,  and  ye  1 
prophets ;  for  God  hath  avenged  yon  on 


<»>  And  they  cast  dust  .  .  .-Coup.  Ks*k  ntfi. 

30.    The  easting  (if  .lift  ..r  earth  on  th.-  £•» 

of  sorrow   and   humiliation  ;    it    l*-ar*    r.  lttion    to  the 

sitting  in  the  dust.    Tl tie  up.ni  «rh.n 

fallen  sat  in  the  dust  or  a- 

that  he  had  been  brought  very  low,  SVSfl  to  the 

The  mourning  friends  who  .nine  roaad  1 

on  their  heads  to  ex  press  that  t  li.-y  shaml  Us 

Thus  it  is  related  of  Job  i  Job  sat  'in  the  **hca  (Job  u 

8);   the   friends  who  eaSSt   ks  <-«>uifort   him   •priuklnj 

nisi   upon  their  heads  towards  beaten  (rorot  12).     8o 

in  this  place.  Bahvlon  has  been  brought  low  i romp   1«* 

xlvii.  1 1 :  the  mourners,  whose  gams  dak  with  krr  fail. 

throw  dust  upon  their  heads. 

(19)  Alas !  alas !  that  great  city  TV  boss** 
is  parallel  with  the  laments  of  the  kiugs  and  tbe  seer, 
chants;  the  difference  is  the  appropriate  ii'fonSMS  to 
the  de>truetion  of  the  shipping  intep  vot.' 

(or,  Alas  !  alas .')  the  great  city,  in  which  all  who  hmd 
•■seels  on  the  tea  grew  rich  out  of  her  eoettiusm. 
By  her  "costliness"  we  are  to  understand  ksr  etfre- 
vagances  of  living,  and  the  splendour  of  bar  paJeras, 
which  drew  materials  from  all  port*  of  the  world.  TW 
liinent  ends  with  the  repeated  err.  "in  one  how." 
Because  in  one  hour  *he  too*  desolated. 

The  Call  to  tbi  Holt  to  Rejoice. 

(»)  Rejoice  over  her 
her,  0  heaven,  and  the  taints,  and  i 

Is,  hecauee  God  hat  judged  uomr  Judgment  on 
i  or,  out  on  her.     Tbe  second  portion  of  tl 
close:   witii  this  invitation  to  tbe  saints  to  rejoW 
are  Munitioned  to  rejoice  bscsass  tbo  Isw  of 
has  worked  on  her.     Your  judgment  (it  is  said  to  the 

menl  which  the  saints  hare  decreed,  hot  tho  jwbruMsS 
which  Bal.vlon  wrought  on  tbe  bob/  is  sow  exacted 

and  every  chww  of  tl 
SSaT  n.  are   hidden 

Tl SVStOSS  mid  th 

set  upon  a  material  glory,  wnirh  has  i 
their  grasp.     All  saintly  souls,  whose 
l>een  toward*  righteousness  and  th*  ii 
can  rejoice;  for  the  wealth  of  holiness  la  i 
and  tbe  fall  of  Babylon  Is  tbe  tessera 
liindrance  to  holiness.     It  baa  been 
verse  represents  the  Apostles  t..  h*  in 
kb  it   hai  been  inferred  that  tbe 
hare  all  died  before  the  Apocalypse  wss  written,  end.  d 
so,  St.  John  was  sot  the  writer.     The  verse,  severer. 


-Better.  JsWeics  seer 

i  the  opoeiUs.  and  the 


d.n  l.y  the  heavenly  roles  to  rsjsire. 
id  the  worldly  mourn ;  thsir  suseVi  save 
rial  glory,  whirh  has  slipped  away  f  men 
ill  *«intlv  souk,  whose  ejection*  knee 


hra»«-n. 
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shall  be  final, 


her.  (21)  And  a  mighty  angel  took  up  a 
Chap  xviii  21  stone  like  a  great  millstone, 
—24.  Her  fall  and  cast  it  into  the  sea, 
is  final.  saying,  Thus  with  violence 

shall  that  great  city  Babylon  be  thrown 
down,  and  shall  be  found  no  more  at  all. 
<ffl>  And  the  voice  of  harpers,  and  musi- 
cians, and  of  pipers,  and  trumpeters, 
shall  be  heard  no  more  at  all  in  thee ; 
and  no  craftsman,  of  whatsoever  craft 
he  be,  shall  be  found  any  more  in  thee ; 
and  the  sound  of  a  millstone  shall  be 
heard  no  more  at  all  in  thee;  (23)  and 
the  light  of  a  candle  shall  shine  no 
more  at  all  in  thee;  and  the  voice  of 
the  bridegroom  and  of  the  bride  shall 


be  heard  no  more  at  all  in  thee :  for 
thy  merchants  were  the  great  men  of 
the  earth ;  for  by  thy  sorceries  were  al] 
nations  deceived.  (24)  And  in  her  was 
found  the  blood  of  prophets,  and  of 
saints,  and  of  all  that  were  slain  upon 
the  earth. 

CHAPTER    XIX.—  W  And    after 
these  things  I  heard  a  great  ~,  .. 

„   b        ,  P  Chap.  xix.  1 — 4 

voice  oi  much  people  m  The  joy  of  the 
heaven,  saying,  Alleluia;  ^a^enly  mul" 
Salvation,  and  glory,  and 
honour,  and  power,  unto  the  Lord  our 
God :  W  for  true  and  righteous  are  his 
judgments :  for  he  hath  judged  the  great 


has  no  reference  whatever  to  the  question :  it  is  not 
meant  to  state  who  have  passed  into  heaven  and  who 
have  not :  it  is  simply  a  summons  to  all  who  have 
fought  on  the  side  of  their  Lord  to  rejoice  at  the 
removal  of  one  of  the  great  obstacles  to  the  mani- 
festation of  Christ's  kingdom.  Thus  do  all  holy  men, 
whether  on  earth  or  heaven,  joy  when  any  giant  evil  is 
swept  away. 

The   Irremediable    Overthrow    of    Babylon 
symbolically  declared. 

(21)  And  a  mighty  angel  .  .  .—The  taking  up  of 
the  stone  and  casting  it  into  the  waters  is  a  symbol 
drawn  from  Jeremiah  (chap.  li.).  Jeremiah  enjoined 
Seraiah  to  bind  the  prophetic  roll  to  a  great  stone,  and 
cast  them  together  into  the  Euphrates.  The  meaning 
of  the  act  was  explained — "  Thus  shall  Babylon  sink 
and  shall  not  rise,"  <&c.  (Jer.  li.  63,  64).  The  great 
dead  mass,  sinking  helplessly  by  the  law  of  its  own 
weight,  signified  a  fall  past  recovery.  So  Pharaoh  and 
his  host  sank  like  lead  in  the  mighty  waters.  It  is  the 
doom  Christ  foreshadowed  as  awaiting  those  who 
caused  His  children  to  fall  (Matt,  xviii.  6).  The  mighty 
angel,  strong  to  lift  the  ponderous  stone,  throws  it  into 
the  sea,  saying,  Thus  with  violence  (or,  with  a  bound) 
ouall  Babylon,  the  great  city,  be  thrown,  and  shall  not 
be  found  any  more.  At  one  bound,  without  a  single 
resting-stage  in  its  downward  career,  without  chance  or 
power  of  recovery,  the  vast  world-city  would  fall.  She 
who  sat  as  a  queen  upon  many  waters,  sinks  as  a  stone  in 
the  mighty  waters.  She  will  not  be  found  any  more. 
The  words  "  any  more,"  or  "  no  more,"  are  repeated  in 
these  verses  no  less  than  six  times,  like  a  funeral  knell 
over  the  departed  greatness  which  is  described. 

(22, 23)  And  the  voice  of  harpers  .  .  .—Better, 
the  tound  .  .  .  The  sounds  of  mirth  and  triumph,  &c., 
•ease :  the  sound  of  harper*,  and  musicians,  and  flute- 
players,  and  trumpeters,  shall  not  be  heard  in  thee 
awy  more  :  the  power  of  wealth  has  gone ;  her  own 
right  hand  has  Qmoftteu  her  running:  every  craftsman 
"(j^V  cra^  %na^  not  be  found  in  thee  ANY  MORE  : 
the  sound  of  grinding  the  corn  is  at  an  end :  the  sound 
of  millstone  shall  not  be  heard  in  thee  any  more  :  the 
«l"-'-rful  lamps  of  home  and  feast  are  extinguished: 
light  of  lamp  shall  not  shine  in  thee  ANY  MORE  :  the 
sounds  of  ifcwD— tie  joy  are  silenced  :  voice  of  bridegroom 
«ndof bride  shall  not  be  heard  in  thee  any  more.  The 
words  are  an  echo  of  earlier  prophecy :  M I  destroy  from 
•tan  the  voice  of  mirth,  and  the  voice  of  gladness,  the 
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voice  of  the  bridegroom  and  the  voice  of  the  bride,, 
the  sound  of  the  millstones,  and  the  light  of  the  candle." 
It  was  thus  Jeremiah  warned  Jerusalem  of  her  coming 
doom  (chap.  xxv.  10).  Now  the  same  judgments  are 
pronounced  against  the  foe  of  the  true  Jerusalem. 

(23)  por  thy  merchants  were  the  great  .  .  .— 
The  judgment  does  not  fall  because  the  merchants  were 
great :  it  is  the  sorcery  of  the  next  clause  which  is  the 
true  cause  of  her  fall :  the  merchants  are  those  who 
traded  with  her,  as  well  as  those  who  dwelt  in  her : 
by  "  her  sorceries  "  we  must  understand  her  artful 
policy,  her  attractiveness,  and  the  seductions  by  which 
she  drew  into  the  meshes  of  her  worldliness  and  sin  the 
nations  around.  "  In  thy  sorcery  were  all  the  nations 
led  astray  "  (chap.  xiii.  14). 

(24)  And  in  her  was  found  .  .  .—It  is  not  hy 
seductiveness  only  that  her  guilt  is  measured :  her 
hands  are  defiled  with  blood :  the  blood  of  prophets, 
who  had  witnessed  against  her :  of  saints,  whose  holy 
lives  were  a  protest  against  her  sins,  and  so  hateful  to 
her;  and  "  of  all  who  have  been  slain  on  the  earth.'" 
(Comp.  chap.  xvii.  6.  and  Note  there.)  It  is  not  meant 
that  literally  all  the  blood  shed  by  violence  had  been 
shed  by  Rome,  or  any  other  single  city  of  which 
Babylon  is  type :  all  that  is  meant  is  that  Babylon, 
the  world  city,  is  founded  on  those  principles,  the 
logical  outcome  of  which  is  violence,  bloodshed,  and 
hostility  to  the  highest  right :  those  who  die  by  her 
hands,  few  or  many,  are  the  evidence  that  the  whole 
tendency  of  her  power  is  against  holiness  and  truth. 
In  the  earthly  view,  we  are  guilty  of  the  acts  we  do : 
in  the  heavenly  view,  we  are  guilty  of  all  that  the  spirit 
and  sin  of  our  conduct  tends  to  do.  The  spirit  of  trans- 
gression is  seen  in  one  act  as  well  as  in  many,  and  as  it 
is  the  attitude  of  the  spirit  that  God  looks  upon,  so  in 
a  single  act  may  be  gathered  up  the  transgression  of 
the  whole  law.  (Comp.  chap.  xvii.  6.  and  Note  there : 
see  also  Jas.  ii.  10).  It  is  the  fatal  failure  to  perceive 
this  which  leads  man  to  make  light  of  sin,  and  to  undci 
value  the  Cross  of  Christ. 

XIX. 

The  Chorus  of  the  Heavenly  Multitude 
Rejoicing  over  Her  Fall. 

(i-3)  And  after  these  things  I  heard  .  .  .— 
Or,  I  heard,  as  it  were,  a  mighty  voice  of  a  great  mul- 
titude in  the  heaven,  saying.  The  saints  who  were 
bidden  in  the  last  chapter  to  rejoice  are  now  heard 


The  Joy  of  the 
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whore,  which  did  corrupt  the  earth  with 
her  fornication,  and  hath  avenged  the 
blood  of  his  servants  at  her  hand. 
W  And  again  they  said,  Alleluia,  And 
her  smoke  rose  up  for  ever  and  ever. 
l*>  And  the  four  and  twenty  elders  and 
the  four  beasts  fell  down  and  worshipped 
God  that  sat  on  the  throne,  saying. 
Amen ;  Alleluia.  (5)  And  a  voice  came 
out  of  the  throne,  saying,  Praise  our 
God,  all  ye  his  servants,  and  ye  that 
fear  him,  both  small  and  great.    <6>  And 


raising  their  songs  as  in  one  great  voice  of  praise.  The 
song  is  as  follows  : — 

Alleluia ! 
The  salvation,  and  the  glory,  and  the  power 

Are  our  God's, 
Because  true  and  righteous  are  His  judgments. 
Because  He  judged  the  great  harlot,  who  corrupted  the 

earth  in  her  fornication, 
And  avenged  the  hlood  of  His  servants  out  of  her  hand, 
Alleluia. 

rhis  last  "  Allelnia  "  clearly  belongs  to  the  song  or  chorus. 
[t  is  separated  from  the  body  of  it  by  the  descriptive 
*vords  (verse  3),  And  again  they  said,  Alleluia  ;  or 
better,  and  a  second  time  they  have  said.  The 
Evangelist,  as  he  writes,  seems  to  hear  once  more 
the  strains  of  the  anthem :  he  writes  down  the  words, 
and,  as  the  final  "Alleluia"  bursts  forth  after  a  musical 
pause,  he  writes,  "  once  more  they  have  said  Alleluia." 
The  word  Alleluia  occurs  in  this  passage  no  less  than 
four  times  (verses  1,  3,  4,  6) :  it  is  nowhere  else  used  in 
the  New  Testament ;  but  it  is  familiar  to  us  in  the 
Psalms,  as  fifteen  of  them  begin  or  end  with  "  Praise 
ye  the  Lord,"  or  "  Hallelujah ; "  aud  the  genius  of  Hawh-1 
has  enshrined  the  word  in  imperishable  music.  The 
song  here  does  not  begin  with  ascribing  "  salvation, 
&c.,"  to  God,  as  the  English  version  suggests :  it  rather 
affirms  the  faet :  the  salvation,  <fcc,  is  God's.  It  is  the 
echo  of  the  ancient  utterance — "  Salvation  belongeth 
unto  God."  It  is  the  triumphant  affirmation  of  the 
truth  by  which  the  Church  and  children  of  God  had 
sustained  their  struggling  petitions,  as  they  closed  the 
prayer  which  Christ  Himself  had  taught  them.  sayin<_'. 
when  too  often  it  seemed  to  be  otherwise,  "  Thine  is  tin' 
kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory."  So  here  they 
give  a  threefold  praise :  the  salvation,  and  the  glory,  and 
the  power  are  all  God's.  The  manifestation  of  His 
power  is  in  the  deliverance  of  His  children  from  the 
evil,  from  the  great  harlot,  and  in  the  aveuginer  the 
blood  of  His  servants  out  of  her  hand,  "  forcing,  as  it 
were,  out  of  her  hand  the  price  of  their  blood." 

(*)  And  the  four  and  twenty  .  .  .— The  twi-nty- 
four  elders,  the  representatives  of  the  Church,  and  the 
four  living  beings,  the  representatives  of  nature,  fell 
down  and  worshipped  God  who  sitteth  (not  "sat.  M 
in  the  English  version)  on  the  throne.  These,  too,  join 
in  the  chorus  of  praise.  .         . 

(5-7)  And  a  voice  came.— From  the  direction  of 
the  throne  there  came  a  voice  bidding  all  God's  servants 
rejoice.  We  are  not  told  whose  voice  it  is.  Some  have 
assumed  that  it  is  Christ's  :  it  is  better  to  leave  it  inde- 
finite. In  response  to  the  bidding,  the  voice  of  praise  is 
heard  (like  the  voice  spoken  of  in  chap.  xiv.  'J 


I  heard  a*  it  were  the  roice  of  •  .^t 

imiltitu.].-.  and  as  the  voice  of  many 

waters,  and  as  the  voice    of   mighty 

thundoringa,  saying,   A 

Lord  God  omnipot. 

us  t*«  glad  and  n 

toman:  foe  the  marriage  ^mb 

is  come,  and  his  wife  bath  made  herself 

read.N  waa  granted  that 

she  should  be  arrayed   in   fine  haen, 

clean  and  whit.- 

the  righteousness  of  saints.    «•»  And  he 


this  voice  of  praise :  it  is  human,  it  is  msjsslit 
sea,  and  glorious  as  the  thunder. 

The  Anthem. 

Alleluia! 


For: 

«l.  Hit  AhnJghijr. 

lyt't    II-    • 

\n<l  vs.-  will  give  the  glory  to  Him. 
Hecauac  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb  i*  caaaa. 
And  His  wife  hath  made  herself  ready. 


In  this  anthem  tin-  word  for  "  reigneth  "  ia  not  in  la* 
present  tense,  as  in  the  English  version ;  bat.  tbotjgh  it 
is  translated  hero  "  reigned."  we  mnat  not  aadcrataad 
it  of  the  past  only  I  it  txpreao is  the  exaltation  of  the 
servants  of  God  that  the  Kingship  of  their  4  rod  m  aaaa*. 
frst.-d.and  vindicated  against  those  who  den i*d.  or 
His  rule.  His  reign  never  eeaeed ;  and  He  has  a] 
that  His  was  a  real 
the  prospect  of  the 
His  Bride.  This  close  union  is 
later :  here  the  glorious  close  is  for  S  SS 
pated:  the  morning  glow  announces  the 


(or. 


it  is  near  even  at  the  doors.    The  image  of  the  i 
is  familiar.     It  entered  into  oar  Lord's  parahls  (] 
x\ii.  1—h);  xxv.  1 — !<»> :  we  catch  it  in  the  PSsJa 
in  the  Bpisths    Ps.  xlv..  and  Eph.  T.  S3.  I 

(8)  And  to  her  was  granted  .  .  .    Better.  Amd 
it  was  given  to  her  that  the  should  be  dscWsf  is  ime 
.r  the  fine  limen  is  tk*  i  if  ftlieai 

nesta  (or,  rioftfeonsiisssa? ;   the  word  »  plural    •/  fa* 

saints.    This  verse  is  not  to  be  taken  as  part  of  las 

-as*     The  song  closes  with  the  ■■■— i— —I  that  the 

Lamb's  wife  has  made  herself  ready.    lana  Sallow*  jao 

explanation  of  this  readiness:  she  is  adorned  ia  ia* 

lin.ii.     Be*  apparel  is  in  contract  i 

not  purple  and 

pure  white. 

is  the  righteousness  (or,  nas 

The  ra  •-*  Use  eye    i 

character,  and  it  indicates  tin-  character  of  the 

The  harlot  attracts  by  ostentations  eoloars.  the 

,.fMnaliti.>snwreeoBspa8aostfthanshidisy.aMe 

than  helpful:  the  Lambs  wife  is  robed  m 

stainl-ss  white,  th.-  token  of  those  InfekssnraL  . 

TWsaareecd 


Spam  is  in  eonnsaa  io  w  mmww*  ■  ••  — 
scarlet  i chap-.  t*»   ♦  •■  bat 

The  symbol  is  explained     -  the  aae  liana 
mmmm  ..r.  r^gsaaasasMSSi  ■  Is*  »»!Bta  • 


were,  the  voice  of  a  great  multitude ,;  and  « ,  i. -ere    ,  ^SifSS^Si 
the  voice  of  many  waters;  and.  as  it  were s  the  xo  oe  «      oi^  ^  ^  ^.^  ^ 


uic    t  uitc    UJ.    mail j    nai^io,    *•*»«• —  _     . 

mighty  thunders.     All  nature's  tones  seem  mingled  in 


riL  16— 18V 
And  he  saith  onto  me 


-Who  is  the 
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flie  Apostle  forbidden  to 
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worship  the  Angel. 


saith  unto  me,  Write,  Blessed  are  they 
which  are  called  unto  the  marriage  sup- 
per of  the  Lamb."  And  he  saith  unto 
me,  These  are  the  true  sayings  of  God. 
<l0>  And  I  fell  at  his  feet  to  worship  him. 
And  he  said  unto  me,  See  thou  do  it 
not:  I  am  thy  fellowservant,  and  of  thy 
brethren  that  have  the  testimony  of 
Jesus:  worship  God:4  for  the  testimony 


of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  (ll>  And 
I  saw  heaven  opened,  and  behold  a  white 
horse;  and  he  that  sat  upon  him  was  called 
Faithful  and  True,  and  in  righteousness 
he  doth  judge  and  make  war.  <12)  His 
eyes  were  as  a  flame  of  fire,  and  on  his 
head  were  many  crowns ;  and  he  had  a 
name  written,  that  no  man  knew,  but  he 
himself.     <13)  And  he  was  clothed  with  a 


speaker  ?  The  general  and  simplest  opinion  is  that  it 
is  the  angel  mentioned  in  chap.  xvii.  1  who  speaks. 
The  speaker  hids  the  seer  write :  "  Blessed  are  they 
who  are  bidden  to  the  supper  of  the  marriage  of  the 
Lamb."  This  is  one  of  the  six  benedictions  of  the 
Apocalypse  (comp.  chaps,  i.  3 ;  xiv.  13 ;  xx.6;  xxii.  7, 
14):  it  is  founded  on  our  Lord's  parables  (Matt.  xxii. 
1  and  xxv.  1 ;  comp.  also  chap.  Hi.  20) :  the  blessing  of 
the  call  to  the  marriage  supper  is  moi'e  clearly  realised 
uow  that  the  day  of  joy  is  at  hand.  We  must  not  draw- 
too  sharp  distinctions,  as  some  have  done,  between  the 
bride  and  the  guests :  the  imagery  is  varied  to  give 
fulness  and  force  to  the  "truths  which  no  emblems  can 
Adequately  express.  The  Church  of  Christ  will  rest, 
and  feast,  and  reign  with  her  Lord ;  and  in  all  the 
peace,  gladness,  and  triumph  of  that  joy-time  God's 
servants  will  share.  A  solemn  confirmation  of  this 
follows,  as  in  chaps,  xxi.  5  and  xxii.  6:  "these  words 
are  true  (sayings)  of  God." 

(">)  And  I  fell  at  his  feet  .  .  .—The  impulse  to 
worship  the  messenger  who  had  unfolded  such  visions 
was  not  unnatural :  the  immediate  checking  of  it  here 
and  in  chap.  xxii.  8,  9,  on  the  part  of  the  angel,  supplies 
an  indirect  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  the  whole 
book,  and  gives  it  a  moral  tone  immeasurably  supei-ior 
to  the  vision-books  of  pretended  revelations.  And  he 
saith  to  me,  See  (or,  take  heed)  not  (i.e.,  to  do  it) ;  I 
am  a  fellow -servant  of  thee  and  of  thy  brethren  who 
have  the  testimony  of  Jesus :  worship  God ;  for  the 
testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  One  bond 
of  service  unites  angels  and  men:  to  bo  servants  of 
God  is  the  highest  title  they  can  attain ;  worship  is  for 
God  alone.  The  words  "worship  God"  are  most  em- 
phatic :  "  to  God  give  thy  worship,  and  not  to  me,  who 
am  but  thy  fellow -servant."  The  angel  is  his  fellow- 
servant,  and  at  that  time  he  was  emphatically  so,  as  he 
and  the  Apostle  were  engaged  in  one  common  work — 
"  the  testimony  of  Jesus.  The  Apostle's  work  in  the 
world  was  the  testimony  of  Jesus  (chap.  i.  2,  9),  and 
the  Spirit  of  prophecy  which  moved  (2  Pet.  i.  21)  the 
angel  was  likewise  the  testimony  of  Jesus.  One 
work  and  one  worship  belong  to  both.  He  whom 
Apostles  worshipped  unrebuked  (Matt,  xxviii.  9,  17) 
was  the  one  whom  all  the  angels  of  God  were  bidden 
*°.  W0™hiP  (Ps-  xcvii-  7 ;  Heb.  i.  6).  It  is  wonderful, 
with  thi*  emphatic  witness  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
aay  should  have  undervalued  this  book  of  Revelation! 
as  one  which  failed  to  honour  Him. 

<«>  And  I  saw  heaven  opened  .  .  .—Better, 
And  I  saw  the  heaven  opened  (not  "  opening,"  but  set 
open,  already  opened,  as  in  chap.  iv.  1),  and  behold  a 
while  Ivyrse,  and  {behold)  one  that  sitteth  upon  him  called 
faithful  and  True,  and  in  righteousness  He  judgeth 
imd  varreth.  The  description  reminds  us  of  the  open- 
ing  of  t}„.  firnt  seal.  Again  we  have  the  white  horse, 
and  f  h,.  n.lor.  That  early  vision  of  a  conquering  Christ 
Had  been  first  a  hope  and  then  a  despair,  as  age  after 
•ge  interposed  its  obstacles  to  the  manifestation  of 
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the  sons  of  God ;  but  now,  with  added  splendour,  the 
vision  is  renewed :  the  hopes  of  the  waiting  shall  not 
perish  for  ever.  Once  more  the  victorious  rider 
appears,  and  His  name  dispels  all  fear,  though  the 
vision  has  been  long  in  tarrying.  At  the  end  it  speaks 
and  does  not  tarry  (Habak.  ii.  1 — 4),  for  He  who  rides 
upon  the  heavens,  as  it  were  upon  a  horse,  has  His  name 
Faithful  and  True  (Heb.  x.  23,  and  36—38).  This 
name  combines  two  characteristics :  fidelity  to  promises, 
trustworthiness ;  and  the  power  to  satisfy  every  legiti- 
mate desire  which  has  been  awakened  in  the  hearts  of 
His  people ;  for  in  Him  all  hopes  find  repose,  and  every 
ideal  is  realised.  He  is  further  pictured  as  a  warrior. 
This  warrior  bridegroom  carries  us  back  to  Fs.  xlv., 
where  a  similar  combination  of  marriage  joy  and 
martial  triumph  is  found.  Righteousness  marks  His 
progress  in  war,  as  faithfulness  is  manifested  towards 
those  who  trust  Him  (Isa.  xi.  4,  5).  Here  is  comfort 
on  the  threshold  of  a  vision  of  deliverance.  The  book 
has  shown  us  war,  conflict,  confusion  :  the  passions  of 
men  surging  against  one  another,  and  dashing  like 
vain  waves  against  God's  immutable  laws ;  the  world 
history  is  written  in  blood.  We  blame  men  for  these 
cruel  and  desolating  wars ;  but  another  question  rises 
imperiously,  Why  does  an  all-good  ruler  allow  these 
heart-breaking  scenes  ?  If  earth's  groans  pain  and 
trouble  us,  do  they  not  grieve  Him  ?  Where  is  He 
that  He  permits  all  this  ?  The  answer  is,  "  In 
righteousness  He  judges  and  makes  war."  The 
worked-out  history  of  the  world  will  make  this  plain. 
The  righteousness  of  God  is  being  revealed:  all  will 
see  it  one  day;  but  now  the  just  must  live  by  faith  in 
Him  who  is  faithful  and  true,  and  who  preserves  the 
germ  of  all  divine  life  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

(12, 13)  His  eyes  were  as  a  flame  .  .  .—Or,  rather, 
And  His  eyes  are  (as)  a  flame  of  fire,  and  upon  His 
head  many  diadems — -(He)  having  names  written,  and 
a  name  written  which  no  one  knows  but  He  Himself — 
and  clothed  in  a  vesture  dipped  in  blood,  and  His 
name  is  called  The  Word  of  God.  On  the  description 
here  and  in  verse  5,  comp.  Notes  on  chap.  i.  14 — 16. 
There  is  no  doubt  who  is  before  us  in  this  vision. 
These  flame-like  eyes  have  been  fixed  upon  the  moving 
scenes  of  human  life,  and  have  been  reading  the 
hearts  of  men.  and  the  true  meaning  of  all  events  and 
actions.  All  things  have  been  naked  and  open  to  the 
eyes  of  Him  with  Wliom  we  have  to  do  "  (Heb.  iv.  13). 
He  wears  many  croivns — diadems — crowns  rather  of 
royalty  than  of  victory.  Some  have  thought  that  the 
crowns  He  wears  are  crowns  taken  from  the  heads  of 
the  kings  who  have  made  war  with  Him  (chap.  xvii. 
12,  13,  and  19).  It  is  needless  to  suppose  this ;  their 
crowns  were  His  before  they  were  discrowned.  The 
diadems  He  wears  proclaim  that  not  only  over  a  world- 
wide empire  He  is  king,  but  of  all  nations  He  is  truly 
king.  He  is  not  as  an  emperor  among  kings,  the  head 
of  a  federation  of  princedoms ;  but  He  is  truly  King- 
King  of  history,  King  of  life,  King  of  human  hearts, 
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vesture  dipped  in  blood  :  ■  and  his  name 
is  called  The  Word  of  God.  0*)  And  the 
armies  which  were  in  heaven  followed 
him  upon  white  horses,  clothed  in  fine 
linen,  white  and  clean.  <15)  And  out  of 
his  mouth  goeth  a  sharp  sword,  that 
with  it  he  should  smite  the  nations :  and 
he  shall  rule  them  with  a  rod  of  iron : 
and  he  treadeth  the  winepress  of  the 
fierceness  and  wrath  of  Almighty  God. 
<16^And  he  hath  on  his  vesture  and  on 


ft  ch.  17. 14. 


I'igh  a  name  wr  ING   OF 

KIN'  D    LORD    "!     LORDS/ 

nd  1  Haw  an  angel  standing  in  the 
sun  ;    and  h. 

loud  voice,  saying  to  all  the  *>  T** 
fowls  that  fly  in  th.«  mil*  HaS'SS 
of  heaven,  Come  and  gather  ****** 
yourselves  together  unto  the  supper  of  the 
great  God ;  »»>  that  ye  may  eat  the  flesh 
of  kings,  and  the  flesh  of  captains,  and 
the  i  mighty  men,  and  the  flnsh 


King  everywhere,  over  each  realm  and  over  all  realms, 
King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords.  He  has  names 
written,  and  a  name.  The  clause  having  "  names 
written "  is  omitted  in  the  English  version.  The 
authority  for  its  insertion  is  not  entirely  satisfactory ; 
but  perhaps  the  balance  of  evidence  is  in  its  favour.  He 
has  many  names  which  may  be  understood,  besides  a 
name  which  no  one  knows.  This  is  fitting  in  One  who  is 
known  to  men  as  Shepherd,  Redeemer,  Saviour,  Prince 
of  Life,  but  the  fulness  of  Whose  love  and  power  none 
can  exhaust,  and  the  depth  of  Whose  wisdom  none 
can  fathom.  "  He  knows  our  names.  Thanks  be  to 
God,  we  cannot  fathom  the  depths  of  His."  There  is 
more  yet  to  be  known  of  Him  in  the  world  to  which 
we  go.  His  vesture  is  dipped  in  blood.  The  prophet 
Isaiah  (chap,  lxiii.  2)  probably  supplied  the  foundation 
of  this  description.  (Comp.  verse  15.)  The  blood-red 
vesture  is  a  fit  token  of  the  work.  He  comes  to 
destroy  those  that  destroy  the  earth — to  tread  the  wine- 
press of  the  wrath  of  God ;  but  we  cannot  forget  that 
He  who  comes  for  this  came  first  to  shed  His  own 
blood.  He  is,  too,  "  The  Word  of  God."  Again  we  hear 
this  name ;  it  is  a  name  which  is,  besides  other  things, 
significant  of  Christ's  mediating  work.  He  is  the  Word 
who  was  with  God,  who  was  God,  and  who  declares  God 
to  man.  (Comp.  John  i.  1 — 4 ;  iii.  13 ;  xiv.  9.)  The  title 
the  Word,  the  Word  of  God— used  here  and  in  the  Gospel 
of  St.  John  (chap.  i.  2 ;  John  i.  1 ;  1  John  i.  1)— is  a 
token  of  their  common  authorship.  (See  Introduction 
and  Excursus  A :  The  Doctrine  of  the  Word,  in  Com- 
mentary on  the  Gospel.) 

(")  And  the  armies  .  .  .—The  words  "which 
were"  should  be  omitted.  The  armies  in  heaven 
followed  Him.  Some  would  limit  these  to  angels.  The 
apparel  which  they  wear— the  fine  linen  (byssus) 
"  which  is  the  righteousness  of  saints  "  (see  verse  8) — 
is  conclusive  against  this  limited  view.  The  saints  who 
have  fought  the  good  fight  here,  and  who  loved  not 
their  lives  unto  the  death,  will  share  the  triumph  of 
their  king.  (Comp.  also  chap.  xvii.  14.)  The  horses 
upon  which  they  are  seated  are  white.  The  raiment 
they  wear  is  white,  pure.  (Comp.  verse  8,  and  chaps, 
iii.  4 ;  vii.  14.)  The  hue  of  triumph  is  here,  but  it 
is  the  triumph  of  righteousness.  (Comp.  also  Ezek. 
xxxvin  4 ") 

(15)  And  out  of  his  mouth  .  .  —Translate,  And 
out  of  His  mouth  goeth  a  sharp  sword,  that  with 
(literally,  in)  it  He  may  smite  the  nations:  and  Me 
(Himself)  shall  shepherd  them  with  (literally,  in)  a 
rod  of  iron;  and  He  (Himself)  treadeth  the  m*fP™" 
of  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  the  anger  of  (xod  the  All 
ruler.  The  sharp  sword  is  the  same  that  we  have  read 
of  before  (chap.  i.  16);  there  it  was  called  the  two- 
edged  sword.  The  omission  of  the  epithet  in  tnis 
passage,  which  describes  the  Word  of  God  as  the 


conqueror  and  the  judge,  in  not  without  dgsMesas* 
The  sword  is  now  wielded  for  l.nt  om  ~  k  iln  wui 
that  Christ  spoke  will  judge  iwn  At  lb*  U*t  <U* 
(John  xii.  48).  The  power  of  thin  word  found  an  illus- 
tration in  the  falling  back  of  the  hostile 
came  to  take  Him  in  the  day  of  Mi»  hunuhatioa  (J 
xviii.  5);  yet  more  gloriously  will  the  power  of  Hie 
word  be  felt  (comp.  Isa.  xi.  4;  Jer.  xxiii.  J9;  2  Thsaa. 
ii.  8)  when  He  will  slay  the  wicked  with  the  word  of 
His  mouth.  The  pannage  in  Pn.  ii.  !*  moat  bo  borne  in 
mind.   Christ  come*  ii*  its  rue 

ness ;  those  who  oppose  thin  kingdom  of 
find  the  shepherd*  staff  m.h  a  rod  of  iron;  too 
rejected  falls  upon  the  ladders,  and  grind*  loom  to 
powder.  It  is  thus  that  the  wntepreoa  of  God "•  wrath 
is  set  up,  and  the  righteous  King  appears  oo  one  who 
treads  it  out.     (Comp.  Isa.   lxiii  He  Hiawatf 

(the  emphasis  lies  here)  treads  it.  We  have  again  lb* 
figure  of  the  vintage  made  ose  of.  (Comp.  chop.  sir. 
20.)  It  is  the  harvest  of  retribution;  the  wicked  arv 
filled  with  the  fruit  of  their  own  doing*;  ao  is  the  work 
seen  to  be  the  work  of  the  All- Ruler. 

(16)  And  he  hath  on  his  vesture  .  .  .— TW 
King  ride-,  at  the  head  of  His  hoot  On  Hie  robs,  whore 
it  spreads  out  from  the  waist,  His  title  ia  inseril- 
proclaims  Him  to  be  the  one  who  is  the  troo  empress* 
King  of  all.  Inscriptions  on  the  outer  genes  eta  woro 
sometimes  used  by  distinguished  personage*.  The  files 
anticipates  the  final  victor]  |  Bis  power  M  tnieiotihlo. 
his  Kingship  is  universal. 

OVEETHEOW   OF   THK    \VlI.I»   BSAST  AVD  Or  TUZ 

False  Peophet.— The  birds  of  prey  gather  before- 
hand (verses  17,  18).  The  beast,  and  the  king,  of  the 
earth  hostile  to  the  King  of  kings,  gather  far  war 
(verse  20).     Their  defeat  and  fate  (versos  21,  221 

(17.  is)  And  I  saw  an  angel  .  .  .-Bettor.  Amd  1 
saw  an  (literally,  owe)  angel  dammimg  imikeemm.  **af 
he  cried  with 
to  the  great 
kings,  and  fieeh 
utiijhty  men.  and  , 
seated  on  them,  and  torn  _ 
and  of  email  and  of  greuL 
sun-the  central  nwt  to  sojnmoo  ^  k^1"* £• 
spot  where  he  standYb»th*d  ia  U-^f^1^  "I"*"} 
of  the  divine  presence.  (Comp.  fop-.S16,^]  £ 
1.)  Tin.  birds  of  prey  are  ~^$Jti"*»*i ,** 
adversaries  of  the  rigVteoa*  Khar  hsro  a  aosso  to  Boa, 
but  the  eagle*  and  vultures  »**/**«" jKST «T 
though  thTcarcaee  had  already! Wloa  (Ma*  a*;-* 
comp  Exek.  xxxix.  17  20..  J^ oappar orbyajsH  fc 
the  chief  me*l  in  the  day.  the  saeal  to  which  gap, 
would  be  invited.    The  baaoaet  or  si 
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and  the  False  Prophet. 


of  horses,  and  of  them  that  sit  on  them, 
and  the  flesh  of  all  men,  both  free  and 
bond,  both  small  and  great.  <19>  And  I 
saw  the  beast,  and  the  kings  of  the  earth, 
and  their  armies,  gathered  together  to 
make  war  against  him  that  sat  on  the 
horse,  and  against  his  army.  (20)  And 
the  beast  was  taken,  and  with  him  the 
false  prophet  that  wrought  miracles  be- 
fore him,  with  which  he  deceived  them 
that  had  received  the  mark  of  the  beast, 
and  them  that  worshipped  his  image. 


These  both  were  cast  alive  into  a  lake  of 
fire  burning  with  brimstone.  (21)  And 
the  remnant  were  slain  with  the  sword 
of  him  that  sat  upon  the  horse,  which 
sword  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth  : 
and  all  the  fowls  were  filled  with  their 
flesh. 

CHAPTEE  XX.— fl)And  I  saw  an 
angel  come  down  from  Chap.  xx.  1—3. 
heaven,  having  the  key  of  ^h?m  Bhidfn^ 
the   bottomless   pit  and  a  of  Satan. 


contrast  with  the  marriage  snpper  of  the  Lamb  (verse  9), 
and  with  the  great  supper  (Lnke  xiv.  16 — 24)  from  which 
Mm  invited  guests  turned  away.  All  classes — the  great 
and  small,  the  master  and  slave — are  mentioned.  Those 
who  follow  the  world-power,  and  array  themselves  in 
hostility  to  the  true  King,  belong  not  to  one  class,  but 
may  l)e  found  among  all.  The  war  is  not  between  class 
and  class,  but  between  righteousness  and  unrighteous- 
ness, truth  and  falsehood,  Christ  and  Belial.  We  must 
remember  that  the  vision  is  a  great  figurative  repre- 
sentation of  the  defeat  of  the  anti- Christian  powers 
and  principles  in  the  world;  this  will  save  us  from 
misapprehending  its  purpose,  and  from  a  bondaged 
literalism. 

<19>  And  I  saw  the  beast,  and  the  kings  .  .  . 
— Rather,  I  saw  the  wild  beast.  The  wild  beast  and 
the  kings  are  gathered  to  make  or  wage  not  merely 
"war."  but  "  the  war"  (the  definite  article  is  used; 
eomp.  chaps,  xvi.  14;  xvii.  14)  against  the  King  of 
kings.  It  has  been  noticed  that  the  true  King  is 
followed  by  His  army — one  army,  united  by  one  bond, 
ami  under  one  King.  The  wild  beast  is  supported  by 
diverse  armies,  owning  allegiance  to  diverse  kings,  and 
united  only  in  hostility  to  good. 

(*»  And  the  beast  was  taken  .  .  .—Or,  And 
the  wild  beast  was  taken,  and  with  him  the  false 
jttophet  who  did  the  signs  in  his  presence  .  .  .  Again 
the  definite  article  ("  the  signs"  or  "miracles")  recalls 
to  our  minds  wliat  was  before  described  (chap.  xiii.  13) ; 
the  false  prophet  is  the  second  wild  beast  of  chap.  xiii. 
He  succeeded  in  deceiving  those  who  received  the 
mark.  See  Notes  on  chap,  xiii.,  where  their  work  of 
deception  is  described ;    here  our  thoughts  are  fixed 

3K)u  their  doom.  Alive  tliey  were  cast,  the  two,  into 
e  lake  of  the  Jin  which  burns  with  brimstone.  The 
two— the  wild  beast  and  the  false  prophet — who  are 
the  anti-Christian  leaders  are  cast  into  the  fiery  lake. 
These  leaders  an-  not  to  be,  as  we  have  seen,  regarded 
as  particular  individuals.  It  has,  indeed,  often  hap- 
<1.  and  will  doubtless  again  happen,  that  an  indi- 
vidual personage  places  himself  at  the  head  of  a  great 
nnti-<'liri«.tian  movement;  vet.  in  the  eye  of  the  seer. 
mi, -h  would  Im-  but  suUrdinate  leaders.  The  wild  beast 
and  the  fab*  prophet,  directed  by  the  dragon,  are  thfl 
true  spiritual  chiefs  of  all  such  movements.  The 
world-power,  whether  coarse,  ignorant  and  brutal,  or 
cultured  and  litelWtual.  is  seized,  and  consigned  to 
(hef  lake  of  fire.  The  imagery  here  is  based  upon  the 
Old  IenUment:  the  lake,  the  fire,  and  the  brimstone 
bnnir  back  the  geography  and  the  incidents  attendiug 
the  verthrow  of  Sodom  and  Goraorrha.  (Comp 
Num  xvi  M-84;  Isa.  v.  14)  The  lake  of  fire  is 
mentioned  here  f,,r  the  first  time;  we  hear  of  it  more 
frequently  afterwards  (chape,  xx  10,  14,  15;  xxi.  8) 
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The  flames  and  brimstone,  smoke,  and  other  volcanic 
forces  indicating  the  existence  of  subterranean  fire. 
might,  well  lead  the  ancients  to  place  their  Tartarus 
and  Gehenna  in  the  under-world.  (See  Note  in  Moses 
Stuart  on  Rev.  xiv.  10.)  These  supplied  the  imagery 
which  has  become  crystallised  in  the  language  of  after- 
generations. 

(21)  And  the  remnant  were  slain  .  .  .—Better. 
And  the  rest  were  slain  with  (literally,  in)  the  sieord  of 
Him  ivho  is  seated  on  the  horse,  which  (sword)  pro- 
ceeded out  of  His  mouth  ;  and  all  the  birds  were  filled 
with  their  fiesh.  The  rest  {i.e.,  the  human  beings,  the 
kings  and  the  great  and  small,  who  have  been  led  away 
by  the  world-powers)  were  slain  with  the  sword  of  the 
King.  No  human  being  is  described  here  as  being 
cast  into  the  lake  of  fire — only  the  two  great  leaders, 
the  ideal  representatives  of  evil  principles,  receive  that 
punishment.  The  sword  which  goes  out  of  the  King's 
mouth  (comp.  verse  15  and  chap.  i.  16)  slays  the 
human  allies  of  evil.  That  word  which  is  quick  and 
powerful  (Heb.  iv.  12),  that  word  which  Christ  spoke 
in  the  days  of  His  humiliation,  that  word  which  is 
mighty  and  life-giving  (Jas.  i.  18)  as  well  as  death- 
giving,  wins  at  the  last.  The  birds  devour  the  flesh. 
The  pride  and  beauty  of  men,  their  apparent  strength, 
the  confederations  and  systems  which  they  have  made 
so  strong  for  themselves,  when  their  heart  was  fat  as 
brawn,  are  proved  to  be  worthless  and  strengthless;  all 
the  men  whose  hands  were  mighty  find  nothing  iPs. 
lxxvi.  5,  6).  Thus,  while  all  flesh  is  seen  to  be  but  grass. 
sad  all  the  goodliness  and  pride  of  it  but  as  the  flower 
thereof,  the  righteous  word  of  the  Lord  stands  for  ever. 
and  at  the  last  rises  up  as  a  sword  to  smite  down  and 
to  slay  its  enemies.  "  They  were  killed,"  says  Bengel. 
"  with  the  destroying  sword  of  Christ,  which  is  not  of 
steel  or  iron,  but  goes  out  of  His  mouth,  and  so  is  a 
spiritual  weapon  of  resistless  might." 

XX. 

The  Millennium. — Some  few  introductory  words 
on  this  most  difficult  chapter  are  needful.  The  outline 
of  incidents  described  is  very  simple.  An  angel  descends, 
lays  hold  upon  the  dragon,  binds  him.  and  imprisons 
him  in  the  abyss,  where  he  remains  for  a  thousand  years, 
after  which  he  is  loosed  for  a  short  time.  During  this 
thousand  years  the  martyrs,  and  those  who  had  in>f 
received  the  mark  of  the  beast,  live  and  reign  with 
Christ.  At  the  close  of  this  period  the  dragon  is 
loosed ;  the  nations  are  once  more  deceived ;  the  camp 
of  the  saints  is  threatened  by  the  dragon,  and  those 
whom  he  has  reduced  to  his  service ;  but  the  fire  from 
heaven  destroys  the  adversaries,  and  the  dragon  is  cast 
into  the  lake  of  fire.  The  general  judgment  follows. 
Simple  as  the  vision  appears,  every  interpretation  is 


Binding  of  Satan 
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great  chain  in  his  hand."  <2>  And  he  laid 
hold  on  the  dragon,  that  old  serpent, 
which  is  the  Devil,  and  Satan,  and 
bound  him  a  thousand  years,  W  and 
cast   him  into  the  bottomless  pit,  and 


M  •  TKoummd  Ymr% 


shut    him   up,    and    set  a  seal   upon 
linn,  that   li,-   Mhoul.l    deceit*   the   na- 
ttOBI  no  mor.\  till  the  thoMNsi1   vcwr* 
sliotild  be  fulfilled:  and  after  that  1 
must  be  loosed  a  little  «m»ai      <** 


beset    with    difficulties.       These    difficulties    are    too 
numerous  to    be    treated  of    here.     Our    space   will 
only  allow  us  to  indicate   the  view  adopted,   though 
with  the  greatest  hesitation,  in  this  Commentary.    (1) 
The  millennium  vision  is,  like  so  many  of  the  apostolic 
visions,  an  ideal  picture ;  it  exhibits  a  state  of  things 
which  is  possible  to  mankind  at  any  time ;  for,  to  use 
the  language  of  Hengstenberg,  "  If  the  earth  were  to 
watch  and  pray  for  a  thousand  years,  Satan  would  have 
nothing  on  it."    Like  the  vision  of  the  first  seal,  it  shows 
us  that  the  victory  of  Christ  was  a  real  victory,  and  has 
put  into  man's  hand  the  promise  of  security  against  the 
wicked  one's  devices.    The  defeat  of  Satan  (inflicted  by 
redemption)  is  described  as  "a  fall  from  heaven"  (Luke 
x.  18),  as  "  a  casting  out "  (John  xii.  31),  as  "  a  judgment 
past,"  "  the  Prince  of  this  world  has  been  judged " 
(John  xvi.  11).    The  ideal  picture  corresponds.    "  Satan 
is  chained  in  the  abyss,  as  the  angels  said  by  St.  Peter 
to  have  been  delivered  into  chains  of  darkness  "  (2  Pet. 
ii.  4).    (2)  But  the  rejection  of  Christ's  power  and  victory 
postpones  the  realisation  of  this  picture ;   the  sullen 
refusing  of  the  King's  Son, "  We  will  not  have  this  man  to 
reign  over  us,"  interposes  a  barrier  against  an  immediate 
fulfilment  of  the  vision.    But  the  fulfilment  is  not  utterly 
lost ;  the  vision  is  for  an  appointed  time ;  it  will  have 
its  realisation,  though  man's  waywardness  and  unbelief 
occasion  its  delay.     (3)  The  vision  has  its  approximate 
fulfilment  as  the  Church  of  Christ,  in  the  faith  of  the 
reality  of  her  Lord's  victory,  carries  on  her  warfare 
against  the  prince  of  this  world  and  spiritual  wicked- 
ness in  high  places.     That  this  approximate  fulfilment 
is  not  unreal  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  Christendom 
has  replaced  heathendom,  Christ  has  taken  the  throne 
of  the  world,  the  prince  of  this  world  has  been  judged, 
the  ascendency  of  Christian  thought  and  Christian  prin- 
ciples has   marvellously  humanised  and  purified  the 
world.    To  an  Irenseus,  a  Polycarp  a  Justin  Martyr, 
a  Tertullian,  the  picture  of  the  world  during  the  Chris- 
tian centuries  would  have  the  aspect  of  a  millennium, 
when  contrasted  with  the  age  of  Pagan  domination  and 
Pagan  persecution.     In  their  eyes,  accustomed  to  the 
darkness  of  heathenism,  the  world  as  influenced  by  a 
widely  diffused  Christianity  would  seem  to  be  a  world 
in  which  Christ  ruled.    They  would  see  in  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  apostles  and  martyrs  and  confessors  the 
wondrous   resurrection  power  of    God's  truth ;    they 
would  see  how  those  who  fell  for  Christ  had  stepped 
from  their  forgotten  graves  to  sit  down  with  Christ  in 
His  throne.     The  apostles,  the  martyrs,  the  faithful  do 
reign  with  Christ.  The  sovereignty  of  the  world  belongs 
far  more  to  St.  Paul  and  St.  John  than  to  Nero  and 
Galba.      But  though    thus  the  saints  rise  and  reign 
with  Christ  over  Christendom,  we  can  see  that  this  is 
only  an  approximate  realisation,  and  falls  short  of  the 
ideal  picture.     Christendom  established  and  heathen- 
dom overthrown  would  be  a  millennium  in  the  eyes  of  an 
Ignatius;  but  the  Church  of  to-day  looks  for  a  further 
and  higher  fulfilment.     Is  she  justified  in  this  expecta- 
tion ?     If  the  principles  laid  down  elsewhere  (see  Note 
on  chap,  vi.)  be  correct,  the  Church  is  justified  m  looking 
for  the  full  realisation  of  the  vision  in  a  future  age. 
She  can  accept  the  first-fruits  of  God's  promises,  but 
she  will  not  mistake  them  for  the  harvest ;  she  can 


rajofaa  in  the  growth  of  her  Lord's  kiaerism,  but  .br 
looks  for  the  day  when  the  power*  of  ertl  will  be  -yr 

effectually  curled,  ami  the  go*ptd  will  bn  fnrrnvw 
Then  the  fulness  of  Christ-,  rietorj  will  he  more  clearly 


seen. 


The  Bindiku  or  Satam. 
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Kather,  And  I  saw  an   angel   Jsewnifisj  out  of  the 
heaven,  havimj  Vie  key  of  the  abyss,  and  a  aresf  ehoin 
on  (not  merely  in  his  hand,  but  luuigmg  from  r 
would  do  when  'Med!***  to  setllr 

who  b  represented  by  this  ami    It  i*  enough  v 
the  vision  he  manifests  by  the  k.  v  and  tie-  chain  wbieli 
he  earri<>s  that  then-  is  power  in  Hun.  who  luu  the  key. 
of  death  and  of  Hades  (chap.  i.  1«..  to  bind.  a*  ! 
death- wounded,  him  that  had  the  power  of  death     TV 
bottomless  pit  it  the  abyss,  an  had  she where 

(chaps,  ix.  1 ;  xi.  7;  and  ivii.  s.  (\,mp.  I.uke  rlfi.  SI); 
it  is  figuratively  tin-  abode  of  the  devil  and  hia  assoemts 
angels  (Matt.  xxv.  11  . 

<->  And  he  laid  hold  on  the  dragon  ...  *h. 
And  he  laid  hold  of  the  dragon,  the  ancient  serpent, 
who  is  the  devil  and  Satan,  and  bound  him  a  thomsmnd 
years.  The  four  words  are  thus  used  to  describe  the  sr»  I, 
enemy;  they  are  the  same  as  those  used  far  the  asm* 
purpose  in  chap.  xii.  9.  Over  the  world  he  has  exi  wised 
in  every  quarter  his  power  as  prince  at  this  world,  and 
he  has*  been  found  tierce  as  the  dragon,  subtle  «*  the 
serpent,  the  slanderer  of  God  and  Ills  people,  end  the 
adVersary  of  all  righteousness.  He  is  bound  as  Christ 
declared  (Matt,  i  1  ii  15).    A  0 


years  was  the  length  at  which  Rabbis  fixed  the  duration 
of  Messiah's  kingdom.     The  period  i*  not  to  be  under 


stood  literally   -■ 

W  And  cast  him  into  the  bottomless  pr 
— Rather,  and  cast  him  into  the  abuts  (mme  word  s* 
in  verse  1  .  and  locked  and  sealed  the  door  or  mouth  > 
above  h  im .  that  he  may  not  deceit*  the  notions  emu  more 
until  the  thousand  years  shall  ha v*  been  finished ;  mtirr 
these  things  he  must  be  loosed  for  s  little  time.  The 
sealing  reminds  us  of  the  sealing  employed  when  the 
wicked  one  had  power  through  man's  agency  to  imprison 
God's  i  s.     Comp.lmn.Ti  17.  and  Man 

66.)     Of  the  exaet  moment  when  this  binding  and  im 
prisoning  took  place  it  is  not  needful  to  inqu 
curiously.     That  which  in  the  rbaoa  is  d— cribs  d  as 
the  work  of  a  moment  may  in  the  fact  and  fulfilment 
be  a  very  gradual  work ;  or  rather,  the  full  man)  * 
tion  of  its  accomplishment  may  be  only  gradually 
clear.    To  fix  it.  therefore,  to  any  incident 
as  Hengstenberg  is  disused  to  do  to  the a 
Charlemagne  i.  is  to   fall   into   the   " 
against  which  he  rightly  protests.     The 

duration  of  the  imprisonment ;  it  is  not  to  he 
understood  literally  any  more  thsn  the  other  »■»££• 
in  the  book:  i»  symbouses  a  k*#*^J~*°i?*" 
period  is  followed  by  the  loosing  agam  of  the  drrfl  for 
a  short  time.    (See  Note  on  rer*. 

The  Miixesxiax  Raws. 

<*)  And  I  saw  thrones,  andther  - 


There  is  a  prominence  given 


to  the  (Arouse, 
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TJie  First  Resurrection. 


I    saw    thrones,    and    they    sat    upon 

Chap  xx.  4-6.  them>  and  Judgment  wa| 
The  millennial  given  unto  them :  and 
reign.  j  8aw  the   souls  of   them 

that  were  beheaded  for  the  witness 
of  Jesus,  and  for' the  word  of  God, 
and  which  had  not  worshipped  the 
beast,  neither  his  image,  neither  had 
received    his    mark    upon    their    fore- 


heads, or  in  their  hands;  and  they 
lived  and  reigned  with  Christ  a  thou- 
sand years.  (5)  But  the  rest  of  the 
dead  lived  not  again  until  the  thousand 
years  were  finished.  This  is  the  first 
resurrection.  <6>  Blessed  and  holy  is 
he  that  hath  part  in  the  first  re- 
surrection :  on  such  the  second  death 
hath  no  power,  but  they  shall  be  priests 


the  thought  of  the  reign  of  the  saints  is  uppermost 
in  the  mind  of  the  seer.  The  thrones  are  seen,  and 
those  who  sat  on  them.  It  has  been  asked,  "  By  whom 
are  the  thrones  occupied  ?  "  The  answer  is  supplied  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  verse.  Those  who  are  in  the  latter 
part  said  to  reign  with  Christ  are  clearly  those  who  sit 
upon  the  thrones  which  first  caught  the  prophet's  eye ; 
these  are  all  the  real  servants  of  God.  They  appear 
before  the  seer  in  two  great  classes: — First,  the  martyrs 
who  have  been  faithful  unto  death ;  for  he  speaks  first 
of  seeing  the  souls  of  tlwse  who  have  been  beheaded 
(strictly,  "slain  with  the  axe,"  but  clearly  the  special 
class  of  beheaded  martyrs  is  to  be  taken  as  representing 
all),  because  of  the  testimony  of  Jesus,  and  because  of 
the  word  of  6od.  The  number  of  the  martyrs  is  now 
complete  (comp.  chap.  vi.  11) ;  these  form  the  first  class 
mentioned.  Secondly,  those  who  have  been  faithful  in 
life  occupy  these  thrones.  The  prophet  sees  these,  even 
whosoever  did  not  worship  (during  life)  the  wild  beast, 
nor  yet  his  image,  and  did  not  receive  the  mark  (comp. 
chap.  xiii.  10)  on  their  forehead  and  upon  their  hand. 
The  triumph  and  sovereignty,  whatever  they  be,  are 
shared  by  all  the  faithful.  These  things  are  stated  as 
constituting  their  privileges.  They  lived,  whereas  the 
rest  of  the  dead  lived  not ;  they  reigned,  and  judgment 
was  given  them.  This  last  has  been  felt  to  be  a  diffi- 
culty. What  sort  of  judgment  is  intended  ?  The 
passage  in  Daniel  (chap.  vii.  22)  is  clearly  suggestive 
of  the  preseut  one.  The  phrase  (judgment  was  given) 
is  not  there  to  be  understood  as  meaning  that  right 
was  done  them  (see  Note  in  Speaker's  Commentary 
on  Daniel/t  neither  must  it  be  so  understood  here. 
Judicial  powers  are  given  to  the  saints  as  to  those  who 
occupy  thrones ;  "  the  chief  power  in  governing  "  (Geb- 
lardt  is  given  them  (comp.  Matt.  xix.  28,  and  1  Cor. 
vL  2, 3) ;  they  reign,  they  judge,  they  live ;  the  true  and 
full  powers  of  life  are  seen  to  be  theirs.  And  is  not  this 
the  case  always  ?  Who,  next  to  Him  who  knows  the 
secrets  of  our  hearts,  exercises  judicial  powers  over 
men?  Do  not  those  whose  lives,  as  we  read  them, 
rebuke  our  own  ?  Truly,  those  who  lived  for  God,  and 
refused  the  mark  of  eartliliness,  reign  and  judge  us  in 
our  worldiiness  and  weakness.  This  is  their  sovereign 
honour  here,  besides  the  glad  reign  in  the  unseen 
world. 

(*'  But  the  rest  of  the  dead  lived  not  again 
•  ••— Bather,  The  rest  of  the  dead  lived  not  (we  must 
omit  the  word  " aqain")  until  the  thousand  years  be 
finished.  This  is  the  first  resurrection.  In  those  words 
we  in.-H  .nit-  <,f  tho  keys  to  the  controversy  respecting 
the  inilliiiniuiii.  What  is  this  resurrection  ?  Is  it  the 
jesurr.Ttioii  at  which  the  saiuts  shall  assume  the  glori- 
fied bodies,  and  their  perfect  consummation  and  bliss? 
It  has  Urn  argued  that  the  word  must  be  understood 
literal  y  as  of  a  bodily  resurrection.  It  is  further  said 
that  the  contrasting  words  ("the  rest  of  the  dead  lived 
net  )  necessitate  this  literal  interpretation.  But  there 
is  ao  reason  for  restricting  the  word  Besurrection  to  a 
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literal  meaning.  The  sacred  writers  frequently  use  the 
idea  figuratively.  They  speak  of  a  resurrection  which  is 
spiritual;  the  dead  in  sin  are  summoned  to  rise  from 
the  dead  that  Christ  might  give  them  light  (comp.  Eph. 
ii.  1,  and  v.  14) ;  indeed,  the  figure  often  underlies  the 
language  and  arguments  of  New  Testament  writers 
(John  v.  24,  25 ;  Rom.  vi.  5 ;  2  Cor.  v.  15 ;  Col.  ii.  12). 
But  do  the  words,  "  the  rest  of  the  dead  lived  not," 
force  upon  us  so  sharp  a  contrast  that  we  must  under- 
stand the  first  resurrection  literally  ?  Undoubtedly 
the  words  are  in  contrast.  If  the  words  "  lived  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  rest  of  the  dead  did  not  enjoy 
physical  fife  on  earth,  then  the  living  with  Christ  of  the 
saints  and  the  first  resurrection  must  be  understood  as 
giving  physical  life  on  earth  to  the  saints.  But  are  we 
bound  to  thus  understand  literally  the  "lived"  of  verse  4 
and  the  "  lived  not "  of  verse  5  ?  There  are  two  or  three 
considerations  which  will  be  enough  to  show  that  they 
need  not  be  understood  thus.  (1)  The  word  "  to  live  " 
is  used  about  sixteen  times  in  the  Apocalypse.  On  nine 
of  these  it  is  applied  to  the  eternal  life  of  God  the 
Father  or  God  the  Son ;  it  is  twice  used  in  the  passage 
before  us  (verses  4,  5).  Of  the  remaining  five  occasions 
where  the  word  is  used,  it  is  four  times  employed  in 
what  can  scarcely  be  other  than  a  figurative  sense 
(chaps,  iii.  1;  vii.  17;  xiii.  14  ;  xix.  20 — some  might  doubt 
the  figurative  use  in  this  last  passage),  but  only  once  is 
it  employed  in  a  sense  which  can  fairly  be  defended  as 
literal  (chap.  xvi.  3).  (2)  There  will  be  faithless  people 
during  the  millennium — the  nations  tohe deceived( verse 
8).  Are  we  then  to  picture  saints  with  glorified  resurrec- 
tion bodies  living  on  the  earth,  which  at  the  same  time 
is  tenanted  by  men  and  women  still  in  the  natural  body  ? 
(3)  There  is  a  resurrection,  which  surely  is  the  second 
resurrection,  described  in  verses  12.  13 :  this  last  is  a 
general  resurrection  of  the  dead,  small  and  great.  There 
seems  no  adequate  reason  to  affirm  that  this  first  resur- 
rection, then,  must  be  physical.  Our  notions  of  life  and 
death  are  so  circumscribed  by  the  geography  of  earth, 
that  we  seldom  give  to  the  word  "  fife  "  in  our  thoughts 
its  true  richness  and  fulness  of  meaning.  We  fail  to 
remember  that  the  faithful  ones  who  live,  because 
Christ  lives,  have  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is, 
as  well  as  that  which  is  to  come ;  we  forget  that  God  is 
not  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living. 

(6)  Blessed  and  holy  is  he  that  hath  .  .  .  . — 
This  is  one  of  the  benedictions  of  the  Apocalypse. 
The  blessing  on  those  who  have  part  or  share  in  the 
first  resurrection  has  this  definite  feature.  Ou  these 
the  second  death  has  not  power  (or  authority  >.  The 
second  death  stands  in  contrast  with  the  first  resur- 
rection. The  second  death  is  not  the  mere  physical 
dying ;  it  is  rather  that  more  awful  death  which  lies 
outside  the  region  of  the  things  seen  and  temporal. 
Whatever  it  means,  and  whatever  the  conditions  which 
surround  it,  it  is  spiritual  rather  than  physical.  It  is 
not  the  life  of  the  body  which  protects  the  life  of  the 
spirit ;  "t  is  the  living  and  believing  in   God  which 


Sedan  loosed 
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of  God  and  of  Christ,  and  shall  reign 
with  him  a  thousand  years.  ^7)And 
Chap.  xx.  7-10.  when  the  thousand  years 
aadfinal^ver?  ?re  expired,  Satan  shall  be 
throw  of  Satan,  loosed  out  of  his  prison 
«  and  shall  go  out  to  deceive  the 
nations  which  are  in  the  four  quarters 


OUt  0/  kit  P 
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"i  '1"  •  ut !,.<;<>£  and  Ma™/  to  gather 
them  together  to  Utile :  the  number  of 
whom  is  as  the  sand  of  the  sea.  *>  Ausf 
then  w.-nt  up  on  the  bteadth  of  the 
earth,  and  completed  the  camp  of 
tli.-  sainti  alN.tit.  and  the  beloved 
•ad  fire  came  down  from  God  out  of 


protects  from  the  second  death ;  according  to  Christ's 
word  of  such,  "they  shall  never  die"  (John  xi  26- 
comp.  John  x.  27,  28).  Blessed,  too,  are  such  m  being 
priests  and  kings  (they  shall  reign).  Theirs  is  tho 
priesthood  of  life  who  have  offered  themselves  a  living 
sacrifice  to  God  (Rom.  xii.  1).  The  kingship  of  life 
is  theirs,  who  have  overcome  the  world-powers  in  the 
word  of  God  and  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb;  these  truly 
reign.     (Comp.  Note  on  chap.  v.  10.) 

The  Loosing  of  Satan  and  his  Final 
overthkow. 

ffl  And  when  the  thousand  years  are  ex- 
pired.—Rather,  And  when  the  thousand  years  liave 
been  finished.  The  binding  of  Satan  implied  restraint 
put  upon  his  power  and  freedom  of  action;  the 
loosing  means  the  removing  of  these  restraints.  Tho 
reign  of  Christ  with  His  saints  has  been  a  witness  to 
the  power  of  our  Master  over  the  wicked  one.  This 
witness  has  been  an  opportunity  also  to  the  world.  It 
was  the  earthly  approximation  to  the  ideal  picture.  It 
testified  how  completely  "  all  power  in  heaven  and  in 
earth  was  given  to  Christ,"  and  how  there  lay,  there- 
fore, within  the  reach  of  men  the  power  of  Him  who 
would  tread  down  their  true  enemies,  and  turn  His 
hand  against  their  adversaries  (Ps.  lxxxi.  13, 14).  But 
the  time  of  opportunity  must  end.  "O  that  Israel 
would  have  hearkened,"  is  a  cry  that  might  have  its 
counterpart  over  the  history  of  earth's  lost  oppor- 
tunities. Christendom  is  planted  in  the  world  to  be  a 
framework  of  regenerating  power  to  mankind,  just  as 
the  Law  and  its  adjuncts  were  designed  to  be  in  Israel. 
But,  as  there  the  old  idolatrous  influences  broke  in 
upon  the  rule  of  God's  covenant,  so  here  do  we  find 
the  vision  picturing  to  us  how  Christendom  will  be 
invaded  by  the  influences  of  the  evil  one,  when  man- 
kind has  let  slip  this  splendid  opportunity  of  a  really 
golden  age. 

<8)  And  shall  go  out  to  deceive  the  nations.— 
Perhaps  better,  shall  come  out,  as  the  earth  is  the 
view-point.  The  nations  deceived  and  led  astray  are 
designated  as  Gog  and  Magog.  The  names  are 
derived  from  Ezekiel  (chaps,  xxxviii.  and  xxxix.).  In 
rabbinical  books  the  names  were  used  to  describe 
the  nations  who  would  rise  against  the  reign  of  the 
Messiah.  The  names  are  to  be  understood  figuratively. 
No  particular  nation  could  be  well  spoken  of  as  "  the 
nations  in  the  four  corners  of  the  earth."  The  origin 
of  the  figure  is  not  difficult.  In  Ezekiel,  Gog  is  called 
the  chief  prince  of  Meshech  and  Tubal ;  or,  adopting 
another  rendering,  the  prince  of  Rosh,  Meshech,  and 
Tubal.  Magog  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  2  as  one  of  the 
sons  of  Japheth.  The  name  is  there  associated  with 
Gomer,  Madai,  and  Meshech.  Gomer  is  thought  to 
correspond  with  the  Cimmerians,  Madai  with  the 
Medes,  and  Meshech  with  the  Muscovites.  Mr.  Smith, 
in  his  history  of  Assurbanipal  from  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions, thinks  that  a  certain  chief  of  the  Saka  (Scythians), 
named  Gaagi,  is  the  same  as  Gog.  The  sons  of  this 
Gaagi  are  mentioned  in  connection  with  Birighudri,  a 
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chief  of   Madai   (Medea).      Joasphu*    iko 
JVlagog  with  th»8CTtUaaa    The  reanesnhraaae 

Scythian  invasion  lingered  long  ta  the  "•t~4i  of  isiafh 
nations ;  and  tho  names  of  then*  northoni  iriMmn 
adopted  as  representative  .,f  the  frreat  and 
enemies  who  would  in  nfter  ages  aaaail  the 


language  in  chap.  luvia.  \'t 

h.t  fan 


kingdom,  or  wage  unprovoked  war  against  the  true 
Israel  of  God.     Ezekiel'a  language  in  rha 
seems  to  imply  as  much.    The  Evangelist 
tin>  names  employed  ley  tho  earlier  prophet     Go 
Magog  stand  for  tho  gnat  host*  of  the  nations,  and 
their  loaders,  who  would  break  forth  into  uncalled-far 
hostility  against  the  people  of  the  Lord.     It  most  be 
remembered    that    the   imagery   i»  •!• 
history  of  Israel.     Jerusalem,  the  beloved  city  of  tha 
true  Israel  of  Qod,  boka  out  upon  her  foes.    They  ara 
Babylon,   Egypt,  or  they  may  come   from    tl 
northern  ragtona,  the  abode  of  Gog  and  Magog,  wbanun 
the  wild  and  nlaattati  invadershad  poured  upon  tha 
land.     Gog  and  Magog  are  thns  used  aa  typical  — liar- 
Under  the  auspices  ,,f  nan,  the  great  gathering  of 
turbulent  and  reckless  enemies  of  the  faith  would  ul. 
place.     The  hosts  of  the  foes  of  Jerusalem  are  described 
as  innumerable  as  the  sand  of  the  sea.     This  great 
concourse  of  countless  hosts  is  moved  by  hostility  to 
the  faith  of  Christ.     The  nations,  thns  multitudinous, 
have  been  restrained  during  the  millennial  reign.     ErU 
and  unbelief  have  been  held  in  eheek,  but  they  bavn 
not  been  extinguished.     The  millennial  reign  b  clearly. 
therefore,  not  a  period  in  which  the  rule  of  Christ  as 

-.illy  and  sincerely  «'  I'he re  are  powers 

at  work  which  compete  for  human  affections  and 
interests;  but  the  general  acceptance  of  Christian 
principles  keeps  the  evil  forces  in  abeyance,  and  tha 
gracious  strength  of  God  limits  the  power  of  the  arch- 
enemy. But  when  the  restraints  ara  removed,  tho 
lom:- Mispressed  evil  breaks  forth,  and  the  reluctantly 
Mil.misMve  nations  are  gathered  together  to  las  nun* — 
not  to  battle,  as  in  our  version,  but  to  the  war— ♦.«,.  to 
the  war  which  ha-  been  baton  spoken  of  hi  chaps. 
xvi.  and  xix.  AH  the  reetraints  which  Christ  and 
Christian  teaching  had  supplied  to  the  world  are 
gradually  remoyed.  The  Euphrates  in  dried,  tha 
Devil  is  loosed,  the  unclean  spirits  have  gone  forth, 
the  last  phase  of  the  long  war  bet  wean  good  and  aril, 
between  OUd  and  Belial,  has  been  entered. 

(»)  And  they  went  up  on  the  breadth  of  the 
earth.— The  hostile  multitudes  spread  like  ■warms 
over  the  earth,  ami  surrounded  the  camp  of  the  saints 
and  the  baloTed  city.  Jerusalem  is  tha  brl> 
in  it  was  the  Mount  Zion  which  God  loved  (Pa.  lxiriii 
68).  It  is  the  figure  of  the  true  spiritual  Zion  and 
Jerusalem  which  baa  been  faithful  to  her  king.  Tha 
beloved  city  has  its  camp;  it  is  ready  for  war.  It  has 
waged  its  spiritual  warfare  against  all  Jonf*  <f  •*H 

/.ens,  like  the  returned  exiles  (Xeh.  iv.  17,  I8X 
could  mver  lay  down  the  sword  (comp  Bpb.  % 
John  ii.  14;  v.  4  .  buj    the  hostile  demonstration  m 
arrested   by  divine  intervention.     There  canst  JUwn 
fire  out  of  the  heaven  (the  words  "  from  God  **  are  of 
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Satan  overthrow. 
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The  Judgment. 


heaven,  and  devoured  them.  (10>And 
the  devil  that  deceived  them  was  cast 
into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,  where 
the  beast  and  the  false  prophet  are,  and 
shall  be  tormented  day  and  night  for 
ever  and  ever.  <U)And  I  saw  a  great 
Chap.  xx.  ll—  white  throne,  and  him  that 
15.  The  judg-  gat  on  it,  from  whose  face 
world.  °f  the  earth  and  the  heaven 


fled  away;  and  there  was  found  no  place 
for  them.  (^  And  I  saw  the  dead,  small 
and  great,  stand  before  God;  and  the 
books  were  opened  :  and  another  book" 
was  opened,  which  is  the  book  of  life :  and 
the  dead  were  judged  out  of  those  things 
which  were  written  in  the  books,  accord- 
ing to  their  works.  <13)  And  the  sea  gave 
up  the  dead  which  were  in  it ;  and  death 


doubtful  authority)  and  devoured  them.  The  Shechinah 
light  tabernacled  over  the  holy  city.  Its  light  was 
also  a  flame  ready  to  break  forth  upon  the  wicked. 
(Comp.  chaps,  i.  14 ;  vii.  15,  Note ;  Heb.  xii.  29 ; 
2  Thess.  i.  6—10.)  There  may  be  allusion  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  cities  of  the  plains  (Gen.  xix.  24),  but 
-other  incidents  may  have  been  in  the  prophet's  mind : 
the  fire  which  fell  from  heaven  upon  the  enemies  of 
-an  earlier  prophet,  Elijah  (2  Kings  i.  9 — 14),  and  the 
fire  which  broke  forth  from  the  tabernacle  in  the 
wilderness  upon  those  who  defied  the  laws  of  the  God 
of  Israel  (Num.  xvi.  16,  17,  35;  Lev.  x.  1,  2).  It  must 
be  remembered  that,  in  the  passage  before  us,  the 
prophet  is  using  the  incidents  and  actions  of  the  past 
as  imagery,  and  that  the  present  vision  is  figurative, 
though  of  course  not  mere  empty  figure:  for  Christ  will 
thoroughly  purge  His  floor  (Matt.  lii.  12). 

(m>)  And  the  devil  that  deceived  them  .  .  .— 
Better,  And  the  devil  that  deceiveth  them,  or  was 
deceiving  tljem,  was  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brim- 
stone, where  are  also  the  wild  beasts  and  the  false 
prophet ;  and  they  shall  be  tormented  by  day  and  by 
night  unto  tlie  ages  of  the  ages.  The  devil  cast  from 
heaven  (chap.  xii.  9).  bound  in  the  abyss  (chap.  xx.  3), 
is  now  flung  into  the  flaming  lake.  There  they  (i.e., 
the  devil,  the  wild  beast,  and  the  false  prophet)  are 
tormented  unto  the  ages  of  ages.  (Comp.  chap.  xiv. 
10,  11 ;  and  Note  on  chap.  xix.  20.) 

The    Judgment    of   the    World.— The    three 
enemies  have  been  overthrown  and  driven  forth  from 
■  artli  which  they  have  sought  to  destroy  (chap.  xi. 
18).     The  judgment  of  human  beings  must  follow. 

*U)  ^n(i  i  saw  a  great  white  throne  .  .  .— 
Or,  And  I  saw  a  great  ichite  throne,  and  Him  that  was 
teattd  thereon,  from  whose  face  fled  the  earth  and  the 
heaven,  and  place  was  not  found  for  them.     The  throne 

1-ajcribed  as  great  and  white,  to  set  it  in  strong 

•  rast  to  other  thrones  mentioned  in  the  book  e.g., 
chap*,  iv.  4  and  xx.  4.  It  is  a  white  throne,  in  token 
»t  the  purity  of  the  judgment  which  follows.  He 
who  m*  upon  it  is  of  purer  eyes  'than  to  behold 
iniquity  It  i,  asked,  Who  is  He  that  is  seated  here  ? 
Throughout  the  book  God  is  callod  "Him  that  sitteth 
■pea  the  throne"  (chap*  iv.  8  and  v.  1);  but  we  must 
not  understand  this  as  excluding  the  Son  of  God,  who 

ffttfc  His  Father  on  His  throne  (chap.  iii.  21),  and 
who.  as  Son  of  Man,  declared  that  He  would  sit  upon 
t  In- 1  hfOM  «»t  Hi-  glory  and  divide  "  all  the  nations  "  as  a 
•hephord  divid.-th  th,-  sheep  from  the  goats  (Matt.  xxv. 
comp.  also  chaps,  vi.  16  and  xi.  15—18).  At 
the  face  of  Him  who  sits  upon  the  throne  the  heaven 
and  earth    lee      Hengsteaeerg  interprets  this  of  the 

"iff  0«t  of  the  way  -all  of  the  irrational  creation 
which  hail  been  pressed  into  the  service  of  sin" 
Gebhardt  interpret!  it  of  ••  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
present  visible  world."    A  comparison,  however,  of  the 
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imagery  employed  in  chaps,  vi.  12 — 14  and  xvi.  19.  20. 
should  make  us  cautious  of  asserting  that  any  great 
physical  catastrophe  is  described  here.     Doubtless  re- 
volution must  precede  renewal  (chap.  xxi.  1) ;  but  it  is 
never  safe  to  ground  our  expectations  of  the  nature  of 
such    changes    upon    langaage    which   is    confessedly 
poetical  in  form.     Some  physical  revolutions  do  in  all 
probability  await  our  earth,  but  the  eye  of  the  prophet 
looks  more  to  the    moral  and  spiritual  regeneration 
of  the  world — more  to  the  spiritual  well-being  of  man- 
kind, than  to  any  physical  changes  which  may  synchro- 
nise with  the  culmination  of  the  world's  moral  history. 
(12, 13)  And  I  saw  the  dead,  small  and  great 
.  .  . — Or  rather.  And  I  saw  the  dead,  tlie  great  and  the 
small,  standing  before  (not  "God,"  as  in  text,  but)  the 
throne,  and  books  (or,  rolls)  were  opened ;  and  anoth  er 
booh  (or,  roll)  was  opened,  which  is  {the  book)  of  life ; 
and  tlie  dead  were  judged  out  of  the  things  which  had 
been  written  in  the  books  (or,  rolls)  according  to  their 
works.     And  the  sea  gave  forth  tlie  dead  that  were  in 
it;  and  death  and  Hades  gave  forth   the    dead   who 
were  in  them;  and  tliey  were  judged  each  according  to 
their  works.     The  latter  of  these  verses  is  added  tc 
assure  us  that  the  dead,  in  whatever  quarter,  must  appeal 
before  the  judgment  throne.     Death  and  Hades — "the 
grave  world,"  and  "  the  great  watery  grave  " — the  sea, 
"the  universal  hidden  region  of    the  dead,"  give  up 
its  prey ;  for  there  is  One  who  sits  upon  the  throne  who 
has  the  keys  of  death  and  Hades  (chap.  i.  18).     It  has 
been  said  by  some  that  the  dead  here  spoken  of  as 
coming  forth  from  the  grave  are  not  all  the  dead,  but 
only  "  the  rest  of  the  dead  "  mentioned  in  chap.  xx.  5. 
Those   who  believe  that   the   first  resurrection   there 
mentioned  is  a  literal  physical  resurrection  are  com- 
pelled to  limit  the  resurrection  here  to  the  resurrection 
only  of  the  remainder  of  the  dead.     But  the  verses 
before  us  suggest  no  limitation,  and  the  language  most 
assuredly  tends  to  the  idea  that  saints  and  faithful 
servants  of  God  take  part  in  this  later  resurrection. 
If  all  the  saints  and  righteous  men  of  old  are  raised 
prior  to  the  millennium,  and  take  no  part  in  this  last 
judgment  scene,  then  only  the  faithless  and  wicked  are 
left  to  be  jtidged  before  the  great  white  throne,  and 
as  none  of  these  can  be  found  written  in  the  book  of 
life,  the  bringing  forth  of  that  book  becomes  meaning- 
less.    This  is  one  result  of  vicious  litei-alism  of  inter- 
pretations.    The  real  significance  of  the  scene  lies  in 
the  vivid  picturing  of  that  great  and  solemn  truth  that 
we  must  all  stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ, 
and  that  before  Him  there  is  nothing  hidden  which 
shall  not  be  revealed  (Matt.  x.  26 ;  comp.  1  Cor.  iv.  5). 
Then  shall  every  human  life  appear  in  its  true  light, 
stripped  of  all  the  deceptive  adornments  which  have 
given  a  fictitious  respectability  to  ingenious  fraud,  and 
a  fatal  popularity  to  adroit  wickedness  and  splendid 
vice.     Then  shall   men  be   judged,  not  by   rank,   or 
success,  or  achievement,  but  according  to  their  works. 
as  it  is  twice  stated  here,  and  according  to  whether 
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and  hell l  delivered  up  the  dead  which 
were  in  them:  and  they  were  judged 
every  man  according  to  their  works. 
<14>  And  death  and  hell  were  cast  into  the 
lake  of  fire.     This  is  the  second  death. 


1  <>r.  ''•<  ■!'»■. 
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»d  whosoever  wan  not  found  nil*— 

in  t  he  book  of  life  wan  out 
of  fire. 

CHAPTER  XXI.— «>  And   I  anw  a 


they  have  any  life  towards  God.  The  works  and  the 
life  towards  God  must  be  combined.  A  man  may  have, 
from  the  activities  of  his  Christian  works,  a  name  to 
live,  and  yet  be  dead:  the  life-book  and  the  work- 
book combine  to  mark  the  real  servant  of  Christ.  If 
he  labours  more  abundantly  than  all,  it  is  Christ  who 
works  in  him,  for  his  life  is  a  life  by  the  faith  of  the 
Son  of  God.  (Comp.  Gal.  ii.  20 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  10 ;  Jas.  ii. 
14—26.) 

(w,i5)  And  death  and  hell  were  cast  .  .  .— 
Better,  And  death  and  Hades  were  cast  into  the  lake  of 
fire.  The  latter  part  of  the  verse  contains,  according 
to  the  best  MS.  authority,  the  additional  words 
"  the  lake  of  fire."  We  then  read,  not  "  This  is  the 
second  death  " — as  though  the  reference  were  to  what 
went  before — but,  This  is  the  second  death,  the  lake  of 
fire.  The  last  verse  then  follows,  And  if  any  was  not 
found  written  in  the  book  (or,  roll)  of  life,  he  was  cast 
into  tlie  lake  of  fire.  Thus,  three  times  in  these  two 
short  verses,  like  a  refrain  at  the  close  of  each  clause, 
we  have  the  terrible  words  "  the  lake  of  fire."  Into 
this  lake  of  fire  Death  and  Hadcr.  are  thrown.  It  is 
clearly  figurative  language,  implying  that  Death,  the 
last  enemy  (1  Cor.  xv.  2b')  is  destroyed,  together  with 
Hades,  who  was  personified  as  Death's  escort  (chap.  vi. 
8).  So  we  read  in  the  next  chapter  (chap.  xxi.  4) 
"  there  shall  be  no  more  death."  The  lake  of  fire  into 
which  Death  is  thrown  is  the  second  death  !  We  have 
read  of  this  before  in  this  book  (chaps,  ii.  11 ;  xx.  6). 
It  is  a  death  of  which  the  first  death — the  physical 
death,  now  destroyed — was  but  a  faint  figure.  It  is  a 
condition  which  needs  no  coarse  exaggeration,  or  vulgar 
literalisation  of  the  prophetic  imagery,  to  heighten  the 
horror  of.  Very  awful  is  that  spiritual  death,  which 
knows  not  and  loves  not  God,  and  from  which  Christ 
has  come  to  arouse  us;  more  awful  must  be  that 
second  death,  in  which  the  spirit,  no  longer  the  sinning 
victim  of  hereditary  evil,  has  become  the  victim  of 
habitual  choice  of  wrong,  loving  darkness  rather  than 
light,  and  choosing  alienation  rather  than  reconciliation 
—the  husks  of  the  swine  rather  than  the  Father's  house. 
Of  the  full  meaning  of  the  words  in  their  true  and 
future  force  we  can  have  little  conception.  It  is  enough 
for  us  to  remember  two  things  :  they  are  figurative, 
but  they  are  figurative  of  something. 

XXI. 

The  Final  Regeneration.— All  things  new: 
new  Heavens;  new  Earth;  new  Jerusa- 
lem (chaps,  xxi.  1 — xxii.  5). 

The  new  Heavens  and  new  Earth. 

(i)  And  I  saw  a  new  heaven  .  .  .—The  hope  of 
the  renewal  and  restitution  of  all  things  had  been  long 
cherished.  Earlier  prophets  had  sanctioned  the  hope : 
Isaiah  had  told  of  new  heavens  and  new  earth  (Isa.  lxv. 
17) ;  Ezekiel  had  closed  his  prophecy  with  the  splendid 
vision  of  a  renewed  land  of  promise  (Ezek.  xJ.— xlvm.): 
Christ  Himself  had  spoken  of  the  era  which  He  in- 
augurated as  the  regeneration  (Matt.  xix.  Ji);  ni* 
followers  soon  caught  the  truth  that  the  outcome  of 
the  gospel  age  would   be  the  realisation  of  all  those 


marvellous  visions  with  whi.-h  propheta  had  „ 
the  fainting  hope*  of  the  people  of  6mL  IV  bop*  im 
nut  to  be  for  ever  r.-.-.  duiK  **  new  bright  aftcrbenrht 
was  surmounted  It  will  not  «!«»>.  )-•  „»d.  ^fh» 
days  are  prolonged.  m»l  .x..rv  vi.ioji  faileth"  frrt 
xii.  28).  Th.-  fulfilment  may  ^m  to  tarry,  the 
unbelieving  might  <i..ui»t  or  "~-i.1T  M.vt  u'i*.  43; 
1  Thes-  r.  2;  x  Pet  IB.  i  .  hut  (ken  who  Mi'  that 

tlie    gospel   ww   a   power   of    ftptritual 
making  all  things  new    I  I  7  .  learned  I 

forward  to  tlie  widest  and  full.-si  r.  -^oration,  and  to 
expect  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  whmrin  dwntleth) 
righteousness  I  Pet.  iii  18).  The  rharartoristic  word 
Widen   runs    throughout    the    d. 

"  new.'"  All  things  are  to  Im*  made  nnr  .-  the  henvene 
and  earth  are  netr  .  tie-  Jerusalem  U  nrw.  TVr*-  as* 
two  words  w hi eli  are  translated  new  in  onr  Engiieh 
version:  one  of  tbeee  (neo«)  relate*  to  time;  ihr  rrthsr 
(kainos)  relates  to  finality.  The  one  wonld  be  applad 
to  what  had  recently  come  into  •  \i«t<  n<  •-  the  other  to 
what  showed  fresh  features,  The  tomb,  for 
in  which  our  Lord'--  Body  wa*  laid  wa*  new.  not  in 
sense  that  it  had  lieen  recently  hewn  out  of  the  rorb. 
but  in  the  sense  that  it  had  never  been  need  before;  H 
may  have  been  long  made,  hut  it  was  on*  wtorsin 
never  man  was  yet  laid.  To  de^rrihr  it  the  aetwnd  word 
(kainos)  is  used  (Matt,  xxrii.  00  and  .1 
the  same  way,  the  wineskin*  (called  "  bottles"  in  onr 
English  version)  required  for  the  new  wine  were  net 
necessarily  wine-skins  only  just  j.r.  |«rcd  for  aerviee. 
hut  they  were  skins  which"  had  not  grown  withered,  hnt 
r.t.iini.l  their  freshness  and  elnetiei-  •*■»». 

the  second  word  (kainos)  is  employed  to  describe  them. 
Now,  it  is  this  latter  word  which  is  need  thronjrbont 
this  chapter,  and.  indeed,  thronjrbont  lb*  book  «€ 
Revelation.    The  newness  which  i«  pictured  ia  the  new. 

ness  of  freshness:  tl Id.  decaying,  raf sealing,  and 

OUirupiing  element-,  ne  -w.pt  away.  The  aaperta  and 
feature-  which  will  -urronnd  the  inhabitant*  of  that 
new  earth  will  l*«  full  of  novelty  to  satisfy  the  pro- 
gressive  instincts  of  our  nature;  Hot  the  imejr- 
less  conveys  the  assurance  that  the  conservative  in- 
stinct, which  clings  to  what  in  old,  and  find*  »an. 
the  past,  will  not  be  disregarded.  All  things  amy  ha 
new.  full  of  fresh  and  fair  beauty  |  Init  all  things  will 
not  Iw  aWWWftj  tln-re  must  If  nHM  e»rT*si**»den*y 
between  the  old  and  the  new.  when  the  new  thing*  ere 
called  new  heaven*,  new  mrih,  new  Jrrmmlrm.  The 
description  is  figurative,  bal  the  spirit  .f  it  imtdie*  thai 
in  the  restitution  aire  the  sweetneas  of  tbinga  loved  and 
familiar  will  hlcnd  with  tlie  charm  of  sll  that  is  fraak 

and  m  __   , 

And  there  wan  no  more  ae*v— Or.  better.  Amd 
the  mt  is  (ezieU)  not  any  mere.  A»^*VT2 
detailed  features  of  lbs  new  earth,  tin*  oolwVralton  « 
the  sea  stands  fir-  Grange  that  so  tnanr  earn- 

"  |e  between  literal  and  Bfrnrn- 


mentators  should  xn< 

the  interpretation-  ttf  MS  chapter;  the 

fan*  of  the  new  .lernsaht 
treated  as  eymbolical ;    tl»e  annihilation  of  the  aea  t« 
considered  as  literaL     It  is  wiser  to  h*nr*  the  literal 


menningto  the  fnture.  and  to  gra*p  th"  -piritoaJ  taneb-# 
ings,  which  are  of  infinite  and  present  interest. 


The 
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Tlie  New  Heaven 
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and  the  New  Earth. 


new  heaven  and  a  new  earth:"  for  the 

Chap.  xri.  l—  first   heaven  and  the  first 

8.     The    new  earth   were   passed   away: 
heavens     and         ,     ..  *  J 

new  earth.        and    there    was    no    more 

sea.     (i)  And  I  John  saw  the  holy  city, 

new  Jerusalem,  coming  down  from  God 

out  of   heaven,   prepared  as    a    bride 

adorned  for  her   husband.      <3)  And  I 

c,  .  3  ^  heard  a  great  voice  out  of 

The  voice  from  heaven  saying,  Behold,  the 

the  throne.       tabernacle  of  God  is  with 

men,   and    he    will  dwell  with   them, 


nisi.  <«,  i;;2Pet. 
a  13. 


6  ch.  7. 17. 


e  i  Cor.  5. 17. 


and  they  shall  be  his  people,  and  God 
himself  shall  be  with  them,  and  be 
their  God.  (4)  And  God  shall  wipe  away 
all  tears  from  their  eyes ;  *  and  there 
shall  be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow, 
nor  crying,  neither  shall  there  be  any 
more  pain  :  for  the  former  things  are 
passed  away.  (5)  And  he  that  sat  upon 
the  throne  said,  Behold,  I  chap.  ixi.  5— 
make  all  things  new/  And  8.  The  voice 
he  said  unto  me,  Write:  fsr0^tn 
for  these  words  are  true  and  the  throne. 


sea  has  played  an  important  part  in  tne  symbolism  of 
the  book  :  out  of  the  sea  rose  the  wild  beast  (chap.  xiii. 
1) ;  the  purple-clad  Babylon  sat  enthroned  upon  many 
waters  (chap.  xvii.  1);  the  restless,  tumultuous  ocean, 
now  discordant  with  its  clamorous  waves,  now  flooding 
the  earth  in  confederate  force ;  the  troubled  sea  of  evil, 
which  cannot  rest,  and  casts  up  but  mire  and  dirt  (Isa. 
lvii.  21),  is  no  more  to  be  found  on  the  face  of  that  earth, 
or  near  that  city  whose  peace  is  as  a  river,  and  whose 
righteousness  as  the  waves  of  the  sea  (Isa.  xlviii.  18), 
and  whose  inhabitants  are  delivered  from  "  the  waves 
of  this  troublesome  world." 

(2)  And  I  John  saw  the  holy  city  .  .  .—Better, 
And  the  holy  city,  new  Jerusalem,  I  saw  coming  down 
out  of  the  heaven  from  God,  "prepared  .  .  .  The  name 
John  is  omitted  in  the  best  MSS.  The  new  Jerusalem 
is  more  fully  described  later  on  (verse  10  et  sea.).  The 
city  is  also  the  bride  (comp.  verses  9, 10).  Both  images 
— the  "city"  and  the  "bride" — are  familiar  to  the 
Bible  student.  The  sacred  city  appears  linked  to  God 
by  a  sacred  bond.  (Comp.  Ps.  xlv.  13,  14;  Isa.  Ixi. 
10 ;  lxii.  4,  5 ;  Gal.  iv.  26 ;  Eph.  v.  25—27.)  The  city- 
bride  is  now  adorned  for  her  Husband.  We  know 
what  her  ornaments  are,  now  that  He  is  about  tc  pre- 
sent her  to  Himself  a  glorious  Church :  the  moekness 
and  gentleness  of  Christ,  and  her  loving  obedience  to 
Him  (1  Pet.  iii.  4),  are  her  jewels.  She  is  seen,  not 
rising  from  earth  or  sea,  like  the  foes  of  righteousness 
(chap.  xiii.  1,  11),  but  coming  down  from  heaven.  The 
world  will  never  evolve  a  golden  age  or  ideal  state. 
The  new  Jerusalem  must  descend  from  God.  The  true 
pattern,  which  alone  will  realise  man's  highest  wishes, 
is  the  pattern  in  the  mount  of  God  (Acts  vii.  44). 

The  First  Voice.— The  voice  out  of  the  throne 
(verses  3,  4.) 


(s)  And  I  heard  a  great  voice  out  of  hea- 
ven .  .  .  .—According  to  the  best  MSS.  the  voice  now 
heard  was  heard  ■  out  of  the  throne,"  saying,  Behold, 
the  tabernacle  of  Ood  it  with  men,  and  He  will  taber- 
node  with  fkmm.  Here,  as  in  chap.  vii.  15,  the  transla- 
tion. "  shall  dwell,"  weakens  the  force  of  the  allusion. 
The  tent,  or  tabernacle,  is  in  the  seer's  mind.  There 
is  a  difference  in  the  prepositions  used  here  and  in 
chap.  vii. :  in  the  latter,  God  was  spoken  of  as  taber- 
nicling  over  them;  here  He  tabernacles  with  them. 
Hi-  not  only  stretches  His  cloud-shelter  over  them,  but 
He  i-  with  them.  They  shall  be  His  people,  and  He 
shall  be  God  with  them,  their  God.  The  introduction 
*£?  words  in  ***"<»  ("and  be")  in  our  version  is  a 
Weakness;  the  force  of  the  thought  is  spoiled.  They 
are  God's  people,  and  He  is  their  Emmanuel — God  with 
ttam,  their  God.    The  prophet  Ezekiel  supplies  parallel 
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thoughts  I  Ezek.  xxxvii.  27,  28;  comp.  also  Lev.  xxvi. 
11,  12). 

(*)  And  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  .  .  .— 
Instead  of  "  all  tears "  we  should  translate  "  every 
tear,"  and  so  possess  the  promise  in  its  true  and  tender 
form.  The  first,  or  former,  things  are  passed  away : 
death  shall  not  be  any  longer ;  neither  shall  mourning. 
nor  crying,  nor  pain,  be  any  longer.  The  splendid 
array  of  negatives  come  as  heralds  of  the  positive  peace 
of  the  new  Jerusalem :  no  sea,  no  tears,  no  death,  no 
mourning,  no  crying,  no  pain ;  with  the  former  things 
these  six  shadows  pass  away  from  life.  "  The  mourning 
is  that  grief  which  so  takes  possession  of  the  whole 
being  that  it  cannot  be  hid  "  (Abp.  Trench).  It  is  the 
same  word  that  is  rendered  "  wailing  "  in  our  English 
version  (chap,  xviii.  15).  It  is  used  of  mourning  for 
the  dead.  Crying  is  the  voice  of  despair  and  dismay, 
as  well  as  sorrow ;  it  is  the  loud  outcry  which  is  the 
witness  that  "the  times  are  out  of  joint."  Pain  in- 
cludes painful  labour  and  weariness.  With  the  passing 
away  of  these  there  must  depart  the  ground  for  the 
often-repeated  cry  of  "  Vanity  of  vanities ! "  The  sad 
minor  of  the  poet's  song  will  cease,  for — 

"  Time  with  a  gift  of  tears, 
Grief  with  a  glass  that  ran." 

together  with  "travail  and  heavy  sorrow,"  shall  be  no 
more.     On  the  whole  passage,  comp.  Isa.  xxv.  8 ;  lxv.  li>. 

The  Second  Voice. — The  voice  of  Him  who  sittetk 
on  the  Throne  (verses  5 — 8). 

(5)  And  he  that  sat  upon  the  throne  .  .  . — 
Better,  And  he  who  sitteth  on  the  throne  said.  Behold, 
I  am  making  all  things  new.  And  he  saith  (the  words 
"  unto  me  "  should  be  omitted)  write ;  because  these 
words  are  faithful  and  true.  It  is  the  Throned  one, 
the  One  who  rules  over  all  things  from  the  beginning, 
and  who  has  presided  over  all  the  changing  scenes 
of  earth's  history,  who  speaks;  it  is  He  who  makes 
even  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him.  and  who  causes 
all  things  to  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love 
Him,  who  gives  this  heart-helping  assurance.  "  I  am 
making  all  things  new."  In  spite  of  the  moral  dis- 
order, the  pain  and  grief,  the  dark  shadows  of  life  and 
history,  the  new  creation  is  being  prepared,  and  will 
rise,  like  the  early  creation,  out  of  chaos.  The  analog} 
between  the  old  and  new  creation  is  the  reason  why  UK 
first  chapter  of  Genesis  and  the  earlier  verses  of  this 
chapter  are  appointed  as  the  morning  lessons  for  Sep- 
tuagesima  Sunday ;  as  out  of  an  earth  without  form  and 
void  rose  the  world  of  order  and  beauty,  which  God 
pronounced  very  good,  so  out  of  the  world,  so  full  of 
distress  and  tears,  and  overshadowed  by  so  many  clouds 
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Beam  <:r  t^  it,  W 


faithful.  (6>  And  he  said  unto  me,  It  is 
done.  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the 
beginning  and  the  end."  I  will  give 
unto  him  that  is  athirst  of  the  fountain 
of  the  water  of  life  freely.*  W  He  that 
overcometh  shall  inherit  all  things ;  and 
I  will  be  his  God,  and  he  shall  be  my 


a  rtt  l.ft;  a.  13. 


son.  (">  But  the  f.-urful,  and  unbelieving, 
lad  the  eb<  minable,  and  bo 
whoremongers,  and  eoroerem,  n 
ten,  and  all  liar*,  shall  bare  their  part 
in  thf  lake  which  l>unu«th  with  ftre  and 
l»riiustone:  which  is  the  second  death. 
W  And  there  earns  unto  me  one  of  the 


of  sin,  will  emerge  the  glad  now  world,  wherein 
dwelleth  righteousness.  The  closing  words  of  the 
verse,  perhaps  an  instruction  from  the  angel,  but  more 
probably  still  the  voice  of  Him  that  sits  on  the 
throne,  adds  the  further  assurance,  "  These  words  are 
true  and  faithful." 

(6)  And  he  said  unto  me,  It  is  done.— Or, 
rather,  They  (the  things  promised)  have  come  to  pass. 
He  spake,  and  it  was  done.  The  assurance  is  made 
trebly  sure.  "  I  am  making  all  things  new."  "  These 
words  are  true."  "  They  are  fulfilled."  "  Twice,"  says 
Bengel,  "twice  it  is  said  in  this  book  'It  is  done.' 
First  at  the  completion  of  the  wrath  of  God  in  chap, 
xvi.  17,  and  here  again  at  the  making  of  all  things 
new." 

I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and 
the  end  .  .  .—The  definite  article  must  be  placed  be- 
fore Alpha  and  Omega.  I  am  the  Alpha  and  the 
Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end.  He  is  the  Alpha 
and  Omega,  whose  words  are  faithful  and  true,  and  He 
is  the  beginning  and  the  end,  who  is  before  all  things 
and  by  whom  all  things  consist  (Col.  i.  17;  John  i. 
1)  He  finishes  as  well  as  begins.  He  who  begins  the 
good  work  will  perform  it  (Phil.  i.  6 ;  Col.  i.  20) ;  all  grace 
flows  from  Him;  and  all  love  flows  back  to  Him, 
who  is  Love,  who  is  the  cause  and  end  of  all,  who  first 
makes  us,  and  lastly  makes  us  rest  in  Him.  All  the  un- 
satisfied yearnings  of  the  heart  may  find  satisfaction 
in  Him  Hence,  perhaps,  this  promise,  I  to  him  that 
thirsteth  will  give  out  of  the  spring  of  the  water  of  life 
freely  No  promise  shall  fail— tbe  needy  and  thirsty 
so  often  invited  to  Him  may  find  fresh  springs  of 
life  in  Him.  (Comp.  Isa.  lv.  1 ;  John  iv  10-14  ;  vn. 
37  38.)  The  blessing  is  promised  freely,  as  ail i  un- 
bought  gift,  without  money  and  without  price  I  his  is 
the  genhis  of  the  good  news  of  God-the  gift  is  free 
to  all.  He  who  understands  this  will  not  be  afraid  to 
sav  "  Nothing  in  my  hand  I  bring ;  "  and  he  who  says 
ffiwffl  be  he  who  will  also  say?;  What  thugs  were 
gain  to  me,  those  I  counted  loss  for  Christ  so  that 
he  who  brings  everything  brings  nothing ;  and he wl  o 
brings  nothing  brings  everything,  knowing  that  all  is 

n°ShHe  that  overcometh  shaU  inherit  all 
things  .  .  .-Bather,  He  that  conquereth  shall  inherit 
these things;  and  I  will  be  to  him  God  and  he  shaU 
be  to  me  a  son.  The  general  promise  of  verse  3  is  n 
part  repeated,  and  this  time  more  individually.  Agijn 
we  eaten,  as  it  were,  the  echo  of  the  P™™"  {^ 
Seven    Churches,   the  blessing  is  for  him  that  con 

Juereth.     The  l^^^^Jt^Sl^ 

the  abommabxe  .  .  .— uette.,  x>« j  aoomi. 

and  unfaithful  (or,  unbelieving)  anddef <led  «**%%, 
nations,  a  J  murderers,  and  fornicators,  and  sorcerers 


dltht faiM.Omr pmH   is   ••  <** 
th  icith  fire  and  brimutonm  ;  irA.ra  Ikinf 


<lolater*,a 
I'tkf  that  burneth 

is  the  tecond  death.  The  lint  bo*  girea  palate  Id  Una* 
classes  of  eewSCter  wMell  cannot  find  a  j»Ur«-  in  th* 
City.  Nothing  Hint  defileth  shall  rntrr  in.  Th*  Iw- 
glaring  faults  stand  bet  la*  ttmmdM  and  uMiitiif 
There  is  a  liigh  and  holy  f.-ar  in  whwh  lb*  Chhataui 
passes  the  time  of  his  soiourn  hep.  1 1  IVt  i  17  .  b«t 
there  is  a  base  and  selfish  fear,  a  foar  of  smb.  whir* 
bring!  •  snare ;  those  who  liaTo  faith  rater  buJdlj  tW 
strife,  following  the  Lamh  whitheraoerar  Ha  gortb,  sad 
iioisinarlng  by  faith.  The  sawarfe  sink  into  «■»• 
psawaaUp  with  the  Mthltej  and  unbclisrisy.  with  the 
workers  of  iniquity.  Th.-  nU>niii»atKiiMSpoawof  lar» 
have  reference  to  those  mentioned  in  chap,  ivii.  4.  The 
characters,  it  lias  bsSB  thought,  form  foar  pain*, 
and  unbelief  go  liand  in  hand  1— Si 

viii.  26) ;  the  workers  of  alwminati»n  and  tbe  mar 
the  fornicators  and  tbe  sorcerer*  are  united  sa 
who  sin  in  secret  ;  Iks  idolaters  and  tbe  falaa.  ae 
who  change  God's  truth  into  a  la  Comp.  Bp*.  ».  *; 
Col.  iii.  5  ;  Phil.  iii.  19.)  These  who  are  thae  that  oat 
bom  tbe  heavenly  city  stand  in  contrast  to  taosai 
are  admitted  ;  vet  among  those  admitted  sra  each  wta 
bare  sinned  through  fear,  faitnleaaaees,  and  V*ktin-* 
Sin  indeed  excludes  from  las  city,  hut  it  lesta  »OT*f~ 
sin  unr.jM  ntetl  of.  which  alone  can  does  the  gat*  of 
tli  ■  city  whose  gates  lie  opeu  day  and  night 

The  Heavenly  Jerusalem  PEscEi»KP(»--pa. 

5).— Before   entering  upon  this  -ttioo    it  h» Wts*  I 
recall  once  more  that  tbe  deaeriptioa.  ben*  fivr« ere 
figurative,  and  are  not  to  be  understood  literally.  ■  1  eara 
is  nothing  in  it  as  it  seenm  aaringthePsg.      Ties 
remark  may  well  »«  thought  need  lees;  bait 

iiM  and  niisrepreaenmtiomof  theWtrnmaaeaopi 
have  been  many  and  reckkas;   and,  etrea  wars  tam  aa 
the  case,  there  is  always  a  certain  l;r,T02«2»Tj; 
who  seem  incaiwble  of  undeTatMjdhw  ■gwyf  »•* 
guage.     Half  the  error,  of  the  {J»™**,J *T? 
to  prosaic-minded  men  who  could  not  JUjU    ""  '  ' 
ference  1m  tw.en  figure  and  faet  ;  and  maa  of  ai 
and  vehement  temj-'nunent  hare  ["""jgTjjf  j  , 
descriptions,  and  their  hlnndera  hSTO  OmmmMmm 
whole  Apocalypao .fa; i  the  eyea  of  aoma.    T»e  &***€ 
are  the  featurea  of  the  heavenly  city, ^«*g 
tion  seems  deaigned  to  ^^.^^JSSL 
Tbe  great  and  holy  commun.tv  w.  1  haoae  wWek  lr.« 
ite  glory  from  God   ehapa  ^n^SiJZ 

bleoSngs  are  not  for  a  few.  but  open  to  ^1L  for  it.  gala. 
Ue  opeKn  to  all  quartern  chap.  J^J^JS 
heavenly   and    the    earthly  ^J**.  ^  £^J 

TJiverse  character,  will  find  entranea  ^gfjfiZ 
l.ar  the  names  of  the  twelve  triJ^2am3a»from 
mission  is  alike  for  all.  tboagb '  "J^J,  ^  W  wttl  ha 
diverse  quarters  will  enter  »  (£2^asm* eWaaaT 
the  ahoZ  of  all  .^-^^(  ff^l?,  WTK» 
t bns  will  mar  ita  }on^^^J\^rMsn  fas  foaad 
ueieat  truths,  spoken  by  vanooe  upa,  wiU  as  «ra— 
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tlce  heavenly  Jerusalem. 


seven  angels  which  had  the  seven  vials 
Chaps,  xxi.  9-  full  of  the  seven  last  plagues, 
xxii.  5.  The  and  talked  with  me,  saying, 
™IS&  It  Come  hither,  I  will  shew 
scribed.  thee  the  bride,  the  Lamb  s 

wife.  (l0)  And  he  carried  me  away  in 
the  spirit  to  a  great  and  high  mountain, 
and  shewed  me  that  great  city,  the  holy 
Jerusalem,  descending  out  of  heaven 
from  God,  <">  having  the  glory  of 
God:    and  her  light  was   like  unto  a 


stone  most  precious,  even  like  a  jasper 
stone,  clear  as  crystal ;  (12)  and  had  a 
wall  great  and  high,  and  had  twelve 
gates,  and  at  the  gates  twelve  angels, 
and  names  written  thereon,  which  are 
the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  the 
children  of  Israel :  (13)  on  the  east  three 
gates ;  on  the  north  three  gates ;  on 
the  south  three  gates ;  and  on  the  west 
three  gates.  (14^  And  the  wall  of  the 
city  had  twelve  foundations,  and  in  them 


to  be  eternal  truths,  full  of  varied  but  consistent  beauty 
(chap.  xxi.  14, 19, 20).  The  forms  and  helps  which  were 
needful  here  will  not  be  needful  there  (chap.  xxi.  22, 
23);  all  that  the  servants  of  God  have  righteously 
hungered  and  thirsted  for  here  will  be  supplied  there 
(chap.  xxii.  1,  2).  There  will  be  blessings,  various,  con- 
tinuous, eternal;  new  fields  of  labour  and  new  possi- 
bilities of  service  will  be  opened  there  (chap.  xxii.  3,  4). 

<9>  And  there  came  unto  me  one  of  the  seven 
angels  .  .  . — The  words  "  unto  me"  should  be  omitted. 
One  of  the  seven  angels  which  had  the  seven  vials  of 
wrath  had  shown  to  the  seer  the  scarlet-clad  harlot,  the 
great  and  guilty  Babylon  :  so  here  does  one  of  the  same 
company  of  angels  show  him  the  pure  Bride  of  the 
Lamb,  the  new  and  holy  Jerusalem. 

(io)  And  he  carried  me  away  in  the  spirit 
.  .  . — Better,  He  carried  me  aicay  in  spirit  on  to  a 
mountain,  great  and  high.  It  is  not  merely  that  the 
height  gives  a  fine  view-ground,  the  symbolism  carries 
us  further.  The  glimpse  of  God's  coming  glories  is 
bad  gained  from  the  consecrated  heights  of  self-sur- 
render and  prayer.  On  D  mountain  apart — the  mountain 
of  supplication  and  separation  from  the  world — is  the 
light  and  glory  of  God  best  seen.  There  are  Benlah 
heights  and  transfiguration  heights  from  which  we 
may  gain  glimpses  of  the  city  and  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  of  the  city.  (Comp.  Matt.  xvii.  1 — 4)  The 
angel  carried  away  the  seer  to  a  mountain  great  and 
high,  and  showed  him  (not  "  that  great  city,"  but)  the 
holy  city  Jerusalem  descending  ont  of  the  heaven  from 
(having  its  origin  from)  God.  The  tempter  showed  to 
our  Lord  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory  of 
them ;  tln>  comforting  angel  shows  to  our  Lord's  prophet 
the  city  that  liath  the  foundations,  and  the  glory  of  it — 
tlio  city  that  is  of  God,  its  builder  and  maker.  (Comp. 
Heb.  xi.  10,  where  the  right  rendering  is  not  "  a  city," 
but  thr  city  which  hath  the  foundations.) 

<")  Having  the  glory  of  God  .  .  —The  glory 
kW  is  the  glorious  presence  of  God,  the  true  She- 
•  hinah,  of  whi"h  wo  have  read  before  (chap.  xv.  8,  and 
see  verse  23).  The  light  of  the  city  is  described  :  And 
her  light  (or,  brightness :  it  is  the  light  which  she  gives ; 
the  same  word  is  used  as  that  employed  in  the  LXX., 
Gen.  i.  17,  for  the  heavenly  bodies)  is  like  a  stone  most 
precious,  as  it  were  a  jasper  stone  crystallising.  On 
the  meaning  and  appearance  of  this  stone,  see  Note  on 
chap.  iv.  3.  It  is  in  all  probability  a  stone  transparent 
and  clear  as  the  crystal,  but  retaining  the  greenish  hue 
belonging  to  the  jasjx-r.  Th.-  genera]  brightness  of  the 
city  was  lustrous  as  the  diamond  but  shot  with  the 
green  tint  of  the  emerald  bow  which  swept  the  throne 
{Comp.  chap.  iv.  :5) 

'-  i!»  And  had  a  wall  great  and  high  .  .  .— 
Or,  better  (for  the  construction  is  continued),  Having  a 
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wall  great  and  high,  and  having  twelve  gate-toicers,  and 
at  the  gate-towers  twelve  angels,  and  names  inscribed. 
which  are  (names)  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  the  sons  of 
Israel :  from  the  sun-rising  (i.e.,  facing  east)  three  gate- 
towers  ;  from  the  north  three  gate-towers,  from  the 
south  three  gate-toicers ;  from  the  sun-setting  three  gate- 
towers.  On  this  arrangement  of  gates  Num.  ii.,  Ezek. 
xlviii.,  and  Rev.  vii.  should  be  compared.  In  the  en- 
campment in  the  wilderness  (Num.  ii.)  the  tribes  were 
arranged  as  follows :  on  the  east,  Judah,  Issaehar,  Zebu- 
lun;  on  the  south,  Reuben,  Simeon,  Gad;  on  the  west. 
Ephraim,  Manasseh.  Benjamin ;  on  the  north,  Dan, 
Asher,  Naphtali.  There  is  perhaps  allusion  in  the  pre- 
sent passage  to  this  wilderness  encampment,  and  to  the 
re-adjustment  of  the  order  of  the  tribes  in  Ezekiel 
(chap,  xlviii.) ;  but  there  is  more  than  order  here :  the 
gates  lie  open  to  all  quarters;  there  is  no  refusal  of 
admission  to  any  people.  The  representatives  of  all 
nations,  and  kindreds,  and  people,  and  tongues,  are 
(chap.  vii.  9)  in  the  city  of  Christ;  in  Him  there  is 
neither  barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  nor  free,  but  all  are 
one.  The  diversities  of  human  nationality  and  charac- 
ter, of  age  and  race,  and  climate,  are  brought  into  one 
communion  and  fellowship.  (Comp.  Note  on  chap.  vii. 
4.)  "  The  wall  great  and  high  "  is  mentioned  to  assure 
us  of  the  security  and  peace  of  that  city  where  no  foe 
"  or  thief  approacheth  "  (Isa.  xxvi.  1 ;  Zech.  ii.  5). 

(«)  And  the  wall  of  the  city  had  .  .  .—  Or, 
rather,  And  the  wall  of  the  city  having  twelve  founda- 
tions, and  on  them  twelve  names  of  the  twelve  Apostles  of 
the  Lamb.  There  were  twelve  large  stones  forming  the 
basement  of  the  wall,  the  names  of  the  Apostles  wore 
inscribed  on  these.  The  whole  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment Church  is  represented  in  the  appearance  of  the 
city ;  but  the  work  of  the  Apostles  receives  its  special 
recognition;  it  is  on  their  teaching  and  witness  for 
Christ  that  the  great  spiritual  Jerusalem  is  built.  There 
is  complete  harmony  of  thought  here  between  St. 
Paul  and  St.  John.  St.  Paid  described  the  Church  as 
built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets, 
Jesus  Christ  Himself  being  the  cliief  corner-stone  (Eph. 
ii.  20).  We  may  compare  the  same  illustration  used  by 
our  Lord  (Matt.  xvi.  18)  and  afterwards  by  St.  Peter 
(1  Pet.  ii.  4 — 6).  The  argument  that  St.  John  could 
not  be  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  because  he  speaks 
of  the  Apostles  (and  so  includes  himself )  as  the  founda- 
tion-stones of  the  celestial  city,  might  be  applied  with 
equal  wisdom  against  the  Pauline  authorship  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians;  it  is,  moreover,  a  class  of 
argument  which  betrays  a  tendency  to  confusion  of 
thought,  and  to  misapprehension  of  the  meaning  and 
value  of  symbols.  Historically  and  doctrmally  the 
Church  of  Christ  is  built  upon  the  foundations  here 
described ;  our  creeds  declare  an  acknowledgment  of  a 
catholic  and  apostolic  Church.     Note  the  recurrenco 


Measurement  of  tlie  City. 
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the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles  of  the 
Lamb.     («)  And  he  that   talked  with 

f7haPThelimt  ^   ^   *   g°lden    reed   to 

surement  of  measure  the  city,  and  the 
the  city.  gates  thereof,  and  the  wall 

thereof.  (16>  And  the  city  lieth  four- 
square, and  the  length  is  as  large  as  the 
breadth :  and  he  measured  the  city  with 
the  reed,  twelve  thousand  furlongs.  The 
leDgth  and  the  breadth  and  the  height 
of  it  are  equal.     (1?)  And  he  measured 


nt&M»yjfcr«t 


Mm  wall  thereof,  an  hundred  and  forty 
and  four  rubita,  according  to  the  tammn 
of  a  man,  tha  t  l.e  angel.    <m  A^f 

tsM   building  of    the   wail 
of  it  was  of  jaeper:  and  aT^TvfSn. 
tli-  . -it\  was  Dure  gold,  like  rioaestea*o 
clear  glaaf.    «*•»  And  the  found*. 
of  the   wall   of  the   < 
girniahed  with  all  manner  of  nrerfuw 
itonea,  Ike  find  • 
the    second,    tap]  the    third 


of  the  name,  the  Lamb,  to  describe  our  Lord.  He  is 
still  the  Lamb ;  the  writer  lingers  over  the  well  and 
early  known  image.     (Comp.  John  i.  29,  36.) 

The  Measubement  op  the  City. 

(15>  And  he  that  talked  with  me  .  .  .—Or, 
better,  And  he  who  was  talking  with  me  had  a  golden 
reed .  .  .  The  allusion  here  is  to  the  angel  mentioned  in 
Ezekiel  (Ezek.  xv.  3) ;  the  reed,  or  measuring  rod,  is  of 
gold,  that  used  in  chap.  xi.  1  was  not  said  to  be  of  gold; 
the  measurement  there  was  the  symbol  of  preservation 
amid  impending  danger ;  the  measuring  here  is  more 
glorious — it  is  measuring  which  exhibits  the  beauty  and 
proportion  of  the  city  which  is  now  dwelling  at  peace. 
Gold  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  city ;  the  street  ta 
gold  (verses  18,  21) ;  it  may  stand  as  a  token  of  the 
wealth  (Ps.  lxxii.  15;  1  Kings  x.  14 — 21)  of  the  royal 
city ;  but  the  wealth  of  that  city  is  love.  (Comp.  Note 
on  chap.  iii.  18.) 

(16)  And  the  city  lieth  foursquare  .  .  .— The 
city  is  foursquare,  because  the  length  and  breadth  are 
equal ;  but  it  is  added  that  the  height  also  is  equal  to 
the  length  and  breadth,  the  city  thus  presents  the 
symbol  of  perfect  symmetry ;  this  is  all  that  is  needed. 
Many  interpreters  are  nervously  anxious  about  the 
monstrous  appearance  of  a  city  whose  walls  measured 
three  thousand  stadii  (the  word  rendered  "furlongs"  is 
properly  stadii) ;  but  there  is  no  need  to  be  nervous 
about  the  symbols ;  the  city  is  not  designed,  any  more 
than  the  vision  of  chap,  iv.,  or  the  vision  of  Ezekiel  (chap. 
i.)  to  be  represented  by  painting  to  the  eye:  the  at- 
tempt to  do  so  only  ends  in  the  production  of  grotesque 
and  profane  pictures.  It  is  not  needful,  however,  in 
this  case  to  suppose  the  actual  wall  to  have  been  3,000 
stadii  in  height ;  the  city  is  placed  on  a  hill,  the  foun- 
dations are  upon  the  holy  hill,  and  the  deep  strong 
mountain  foundations  may  be  included  in  the  measure- 
ment. The  main  thought,  however,  is  to  realise  the 
harmony  and  proportion  of  that  community,  in  which 
broad  and  low  and  high  will  meet,  and  in  which  no 
truth  will  be  exaggerated  or  distorted ;  in  which  no 
disproportioned  adjustments  will  mar  its  social  order ; 
in  which  all  those  who  are  inbuilt  as  living  stones  will 
be  measured,  not  by  the  false  estimates  of  worldly 
thoughts  (comp.  Jas.  ii.  4),  but  by  the  golden  reed  of  ^ 
the  sanctuary. 

i1?)  And  he  measured  the  wall  thereof 
Better,  And  he  measured  its  wall  by  an  hundred  and 
forty-four  cubits  (i.e.,  in  height),  man's  measure,  which 
is  angel's.  The  measurement  is  in  man's  measure,  but 
the  reed  was  handled  by  an  angel ;  the  measure  is  true 
for  men  and  true  for  angels;  it  may  mean  that  the 
angel  used  the  ordinary  human  measure,  but  may  it 
not  imply  that  the  vision  is  true  for  all,  for  the  earthly 


and  fur  the  heavenly?  it  is  man's 

measure  ;  the  human  will  not  find 

though  the  city  is  not  literal  i  it  U  igarai 

mere  iigure.     The  recurrence  of  th*  earn  to  i  baadnd 

and  forty-four  recalls  on  to  the  Igarattee  ehaj 

the  description.     (Comp.  Note  on  chap,  vfi.  4.) 

The  Bcildiso  oh  Material  or  the  Citt 

(W)  And  the  building  of  the  wh  .  fc>  jmd 

the  building-vork  (or,  the  mm—mey,  so  Alfordi  of  the 
watt  <•/  if  ,-••/-  j,,*per,  and  the  citv  terns  nn  joif  hk. 
pure  gla**.  The  general  aspect  of  the  city  was  jasper. 
like.  beflMM  the  material  of  the  wall  was  of  tb* 
stone.  On  this  stone,  aee  Note  oa  < 
verse  11  above.    The  city  was  gold.    Oa  the 


of  the  gold  sec  Note  on  Torse  15  and  oa  chap,  til 
To  what  has  been  said  may  be  added  the  followieej  - 
"Gold  has  an  inalienable " r  to  ta*  mm  kssH 

eoaseaaeaife  to  tl>e  symbol  of  th*  fa** 
Christ,  /.  ..  to  the  manifestation  of  God'*  tore"*  Lang*  >. 
The  wealth  of  heaven  w  1<  .»  th*  rin  otetlaw 

medium  of  all  holy  activity  and  of  all  bote  wor. 
who  dwell  within  the  heavenly  eitv  are  *ncnsspaw  4 
by  it :  all  who  tt  -ete  of  that  rity  more  stossjr 

the  ways  of  love  ;  no  dimness  or  otexnriar  m««i 
self-interest  mar  its  lustre— the  fold  is  clear  as  pare 

And  the  foundations  of  tha  wall  .  .  .- 

Better.    Th  /I*  o/  the  trail  of  the  c%t* 

adorned  with  every  precious  dome.     We  a.. 

the  adornment  «f  the  harlot  (chap  \*  r  rate 

was  decked  with  gold,  and 

The  Bride,  th.-  Lamb's  wife,  baa  ber  team  if  a  I  ore* 

meate,  rieher  and  rarer  than  tboae  which  adorned  tte 

world-mistress.    The  comparison  riariadi  a- 

and  figurati  ve  way.  of  oar  ■aster's  oflea-r*peat*d  leoeh 


ing.  He  that  saveth  his  life,  loseth  it .  be  that  bseth. 
saveth  it ;  he  that  is  contmt  to  pasa  by  the  danattag 
attractions  of  the  world,  refaster  ralsndoojr  tmm  tte 
I  hand  of  Babylon,  will  win  the  tree  sptritaal 
liohn  Then  in  no  man  that  baa  tamed  sway  for 
Christ's  sake  from  the  att 

that  liath  forsaken  booses  and  kada  for  Carter-  oak* 
and  the  gospel,  bat  shall  receiT*  manifold  I 
(Mark  x.   2»-31).      The  "jewels  of    right 
worth"  are  part  of  the  heritage  of  him  who  r 
degrading  hire  of  the  i 


—      hold  cheap 'the 
Iaa.li> 

The  foundations  are  Tsrioas.    Thaw 
foundation   of  the  Church  diversities    of 
administration*,  but   the    same    Lord    I 
spirit.     In  the  hearenh  hare 

monotony  ^variety,  not  ■■earns;    «*•**•   ■"* 

id  ■  the  or 


can  nobly 
Cnrnp 


in   th* 

?£'.£ 


formity.    The  stones  are  not  arranged  in  the  order  of 
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T/te  twelve  Gates. 
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The  Light  of  tlie  City. 


chalcedony;  the  fourth,  an  emerald; 
<W  the  fifth,  sardonyx;  the  sixth, 
sardius ;  the  seventh,  chrysolyte ;  the 
eighth,  beryl ;  the  ninth,  a  topaz  ;  the 
tenth,  a  chrysoprasus ;  the  eleventh,  a 
jacinth;  the  twelfth,  an  amethyst. 
<21>  And  the  twelve  gates  were  twelve 
pearls ;  every  several  gate  was  of  one 
pearl :  and  the  street  of  the  city  was 
pure    gold,    as     it    were    transparent 


glass.  (22)  And  I  saw  no  temple  there- 
in :  for  the  Lord  God  Almighty  and 
the  Lamb  are  the  temple  of  it. 
(23)  And  the  city  had  no  need  of  the 
sun,  neither  of  the  moon,  to  shine  in 
it : "  for  the  glory  of  God  did  lighten  it3 
and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof. 
(2i)  And  the  nations  of  them  which  are 
saved  shall  walk  in  the  light  of  it :  *  and 
the  kinofs  of  the  earth  do  bring  their 


tho  high  priest's  breastplate,  but  according  to  their 
various  shades  of  colour,  beginning  from  the  founda- 
tion. 

1.  Jaspis,  dark  opaque  green. 

2.  Sapphirus,  Lapis-laznli,  opaque  blue. 

3.  Chalcedon,  an  Emerald  of  a  greenish  hue. 

4.  Smaragdus,  bright  transparent  green. 

5.  Sardonyx,  white  and  red. 

6.  Sardiw,  bright  red. 

7.  Chrysolite,  our  Topaz,  bright  yellow. 

8.  Beryl,  bluish  green. 

9.  Topazion,  or  Peridot,  yellowish  green. 

10.  Chrysoprasus,  a  darker  shade  of    the   same 

colour. 

11.  Hyacinthus,  Sapphire,  sky  blue. 
.2.  Amethystv.s,  violet. 


"  Chrysopr 
a  dark  bin 


jrasus  is  probably  an  error  for  Chrysopaston, 
one,  studdea  with  gold,  by  which  substi- 
tution all  the  shades  of  blue  wul  follow  each  other." 
xSee  King,  On  Gems.) 

With  this  blended  harmony  of  colour  the  foundation- 
atones  would  encircle  the  heavenly  city  as  with  a 
rainbow  belt.  In  the  seer's  view  the  light  of  the 
heavenly  city  would  shine  with  hues  that  betoken  the 
advent  of  the  morning.  The  varying  tints  would  glow 
like  pledges  of  a  dayspring  from  on  high. 

"  ftjpf  the  tingling  desert  of  the  sky, 
lieyond  the  circle  of  the  conscious  hills 
Were  laid  in  jasper-stone  as  clear  as  glass 
The  lit-rft  foundations  of  that  new,  near  Day, 
Which  should  be  builded  out  of  heaven  to  God. 

Jasper  first,  I  said  ; 

And  second,  sapphire  ;  third,  chalcedony ; 
The  rest  in  order ;— last,  an  amethyst." 

The  foundation -stones  are  twelve.  "As  twelve,  they 
indicate  their  numerical  completeness  (chaps,  vii.  and 
xiv.) ;  as  shining  with  a  common  lustre,  their  unity ;  as 
stones  of  different  hues,  their  manifoldness  ;  as  brilliant 
stones,  the  glorification  of  this  earthly  life  through  the 
light  of  He.ivia  "  (Lange). 

(*i>  And  the  twelve  gates  .  .  .—Or,  gate-towers. 
Each  gate  was  of  one  pearl— i.e.,  made  out  of  one  pearl. 
The  fouiKl.it ions  are  diverse;  the  gates  are  alike. 
There  i«  one  way,  thougli  there  are  many  roads ;  one 
mode  of  entrance,  through  twelve  gates.  All  find  en- 
trance through  one  new  and  living  Way  (John  xiv  6- 
Acts  iv.  1 1 .  \2  j  I  Cor.  iii.  11 ;  Hob.  x.  20).  The  pearl 
was  esteemed  of  the  greatest  value  among  the  ancients ; 
it  H  an  MmriM  emblem  of  the  highest  truth,  and 
I  mi  who  is  the  Truth  as  well  as  the  Way  of  Life. 
'  •■  compared  truth  to  a  pearl  "that  showeth 

best  by  day."  Another  feature  may  be  added.  It  is 
tho  omy  precious  stone  which  the  art  and  skill  of  man 
improve.  The  tools  of  the  artificer  may  giv0 
frssn  bistro  to  the  emerald  and  the  sapphire;  but  he 
MH  lift  no  tool  upon  the  pearl.    So  is  it  with  the 
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truth,  which  sets  men  free  (1  Cor.  iii.  10).  Through 
truth,  and  Him  who  is  Truth,  we  enter  the  city ;  and 
the  street  of  the  city  icas  gold,  pure  as  transparent 
glass.     (See  Note  on  verse  18.) 

(22)  And  I  saw  no  temple  therein  .  .  .— 
Rather,  And  temple  I  saw  not  in  it,  for  the  Lord 
God  the  Almighty  is  her  temple,  and  the  Lamb.  In 
Ezekiel's  vision  the  vast  and  splendid  proportions  of 
the  Temple  formed  a  conspicuous  part :  its  gigantic  pro- 
portions declared  it  to  be  figurative  (Ezek.  xlviii.  8 — 20): 
but  the  present  vision  passes  on  to  a  higher  state  of 
things.  "  I  saw  no  temple  : "  Ezekiel's  vision  declared 
that  the  literal  temple  would  be  replaced  by  a  far  more 
glorious  spiritual  temple.  The  age  of  the  Christian 
Church  succeeds  the  age  of  the  Jewish  temple -worship ; 
the  age  of  the  Church  triumphing  will  succeed  the  age 
of  the  Church  toiling ;  and  there  the  external  organi- 
sations, helps,  and  instrumentalities  required  for  the 
edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ  will  no  longer  be 
needed.  Tongues,  prophecies,  knowledge,  may  pass 
away  (1  Cor.  xiii.  9;  Eph.  iv.  11 — 13) ;  churches  will  dis- 
appear, absorbed  in  the  one  glorious  Church  ;  ministries, 
missionary  organisations,  helps,  governments,  may 
cease.  There  God  is  all.  The  Lord  is  there — the 
temple,  the  sanctuary,  the  dwelling-place  of  His  people. 
(Comp.  Ezek.  xlviii.  35.)  Every  merely  local  aspect  of 
worship  is  at  an  end  (John  iv.  21 — 24). 

(23)  And  the  city  had  no  need  of  the  sun  .  .  . 
— Bather,  And  the  city  hath  not  need  of  the  sun,  nor  of 
the  moon  that  they  should  shine  on  (or,  for)  her;  foi 
the  glory  of  God  enlightened  her,  and  her  lamp  is  the 
Lamb.  The  Shechinah  is  again  alluded  to.  Light  is  the 
emblem  of  knowledge  and  holiness.  God  is  light,  and 
in  Him  is  no  darkness  at  all  (1  John  i  5).  Christ  tho 
Lamb,  came  as  the  Light  of  the  World.  Now  in  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem  is  the  light  seen  as  a  lamp  that 
burnetii.  The  imagery  is  drawn  from  Isaiah.  "  The 
sun  shall  be  no  more  thy  light  by  day ;  neither  for 
brightness  shall  the  moon  give  light  unto  thee;  but 
the  Lord  shall  be  unto  thee  an  everlasting  light,  and 
thy  God  thy  glory"  (Isa.  lx.  19).  No  more  will  there 
be  needed  subsidiary  or  intermediate  luminaries.  He 
who  makes  the  righteous  to  shine  like  stars,  and  causes 
His  churches  to  shine  like  lights  in  the  world,  will  be 
Himself  the  Light  and  Sun  of  His  people  :  they  shall 
see  Him  as  He  is.  It  is  again  to  be  noticed  that  the 
emblem  of  the  Lamb  is  used  to  describe  our  Lord  in 
this  verse,  and  in  the  last,  as  it  was  also  in  verse  14. 
The  memory  of  Christ's  work  on  earth  is  never  oblite- 
rated :  still  in  the  intense  splendour  and  joy  of  that 
city  of  light  the  remembrance  of  Him  who  was  led 
as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter  gives  depth  and  fulness  to 
its  joy. 

(24)  And  the  nations  of  them  which  are  saved 
.  .  . — We  must  omit,  with  the  best  MSS.,  the  words 
"  of  them  which  are  saved,"  and  read,  And  the  nation* 
shall  walk  by  means  of  its  light,  and  the  kings  of  the 
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glory  and  honour  into  it.  W  And  the 
gates  of  it  shall  not  be  shut  at  all  by 
day  :  a  for  there  shall  be  no  night  there. 
<*>  And  they  shall  bring  the  glory  and 
honour  of  the  nations  into  it.  W  And 
there  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  it  any- 
thing that  defileth,  neither  whatsoever 
worketh  abomination,  or  maketh  a  lie  : 
but  they  which  are  written  in  the 
Lamb's  book  of  life. 


The  Rieer  of  the  WmsW  of Lifi, 


.1     l«.  >.l    i, 


I  II AFTER  XXII.- 
me  a  pure  river  of  water  ol 
crystal,  proot- 

God  and  of  the  Lamb.     ••    In  the  midst 
<  i  t  Km  street  of  it,  and  on  either  aide  ol 
Um   riv.>r,  was  then  the  tree  of  life, 
which  bare  twelve  manner  of  ft 
Yielded  bar  fruit  «*trery  month:  an-i 
leaves  of  the 
of  the  nations.     <"  And  there  shall  l*> 


earth  carry  their  glory  into  her.  The  outlook  of  the 
prophet  is  from  the  loneliness  and  depression  of  the 
then  persecuted  and  despised  churches;  but  in  the 
vision  he  sees  her  beautiful  and  enlarged  and  honoured. 
All  nations  and  peoples  flock  within  the  walls :  it  is  tho 
echo  of  the  ancient  prophecies.  "  All  kings  shall  fall 
down  before  Him :  all  nations  shall  serve  Him."  The 
Church  and  kingdom  of  Christ  increase  without  end ; 
and  all  will  cast,  their  glory  at  His  feet,  and  call  Him 
blessed  in   whom  all    have   been    blessed  (Ps.   lxxii. 

11,  17). 

(25, 26)  And  the  gates  of  it  .  .  .—Better,  And  the 
gates  (or,  gate-towers)  shall  never  be  shut  by  day,  for 
night  shall  not  be  there.  The  gates  shall  never  be 
shut :  all  day  they  shall  be  open,  and  that  day  shall  be 
for  ever,  for  there  shall  be  no  night  there.  All  that 
darkens — the  sin  that  brings  night  on  the  soul;  the 
sorrow  that  brings  night  on  the  heart — shall  be 
banished  for  ever.  In  peace  by  day,  the  city  gates  will 
be  open;  nor  can  there  be  night  when  God  the 
Almighty  is  the  Sun.  (Comp.  Isa.  k.  11;  Ezek. 
xxxviii.  11.)  Through  its  open  gates  they  (i.e.,  men) 
will  bring  the  glory  and  honour  of  the  nations  into  her. 
As  men  find  that  eveiy  good  gift  and  every  perfect 
gift  is  from  above,  and  that  their  strength  is  in  Christ, 
without  whom  they  can  do  nothing,  so  will  their  lives 
bring  back  to  Him  the  lustre  of  all  their  achievements. 

(27)  And  there  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into 
.  .  .—Better,  And  there  shall  never  enter  into  her  any- 
thing unclean,  and  he  that  worketh  abomination  and 
falsehood,  but  only  (or,  except)  they  that  have  been 
written  in  the  book  of  life  of  the  Lamb.  The  gates 
stand  open  always,  but  no  evil  thing  may  find  a  home 
there.  The  emphatic  repetition  here  (see  verse  8)  of 
the  idea  that  all  sin  is  excluded,  is  in  harmony  with  all 
other  Scripture  :  no  unholiness  can  dwell  in  the  presence 
of  God.  The  allusion  is  to  the  care  of  the  Jews  to 
exclude  all  things  unclean  from  the  precincts  of  the 
sanctuary.  The  legal  and  ceremonial  defilement  had 
its  spiritual  significance,  which  the  Apostles  utilised 
elsewhere.  (Comp.  2  Cor.  vi.  17,  18;  vu.  1 ;  Rev. 
xviii.  4.     On  the  "  book  of  life,"  see  chap.  xx.  1-.) 

XXII. 
The  Restored  Paradise  (verses  1—5).— These 
live  verses  complete  the  description  of  the  new 
iieavens  and  new  earth.  The  features  of  this  last 
section  reflect  those  of  the  first  and  forfeited  paradise  : 
the  tree  of  life  and  the  river  that  flows  by  the  trees 
are  here,  and  the  happy  and  willing  service  of  trod  is 
restored  (verses  3,  4),  and  the  curse  has  disappeared. 

(i)  And  he  shewed  me  a  pure  river  .  .  .— 
The  adjective  "  pure  "  must  be  omitted,  as  it  is  wanting 
in  the  best  MSS.     The  river  is  fnj I  of  water,  andtha 
water  is  the  emblem  of  life :  it  is  the  beautiful  symbol 
r.f  life  in  its  gladness,  purity,  activity,  and  fulness 


The  garden  of  Eden  (Gen.  H.  10)  had  Ha  rtesr.    . 
in  the  u  il.iernem  Israel  had  from  the  smitt*-*  rork  th> 
water  which  gushed  out  Hkr  a  river  (Pa.  ev   41 
pheft*,  in  their  picture*  of  the  agi-»  of 
invariably  introduced  the  river,  or  broad 
saw  a  fountain  out  <<f  the  heisf  si  the  LordtJoailL 
18).     Zechariah     spoki-    of    living   waters 
salem  (Zech.  xiv.  8  j   hut  Kwkbdhad  the 


fr..,„ 


Ihr 


wlien  lie  beheld  the  stream 
broadened  in  its  onward  progress 
threshold  of  the  house  of  God,  and  carried  life  in  Ma 
train:  everything  li\ed  whither  the  walrr  ram*  < Berk. 
xlvii.  9);  thus  did  all  prophet*  apeak  of  th*  r 
God's  pleasures  i  IV  xxxvu  8).  The  tssrhlsg  of  oar 
Lord  threw  new  light  on  the  prophetic  Imagery ;  the 
pan  delights  <>f  ayirilsal  j".v  and  rnmmnninn  with 
God  were  vouchsafed  to  men  bv  the  presence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  <  In  the  brrtowsl  of  that 

spirit  of  life  <li«l  Ofctisf  give  tme  satisfaction  to  the 
thirsting  souls  of  men.  (Comp.  John  iv.  10—  It.  HI 
-.ore.-  of  tli.-  river  is  in  the  throne 
Ez«kiel's  riv.r  took  rise  in  the  temple;  bet  la  ear 
virion  there  is  no  temple  chap,  xxi.  22).  We  arc 
brought  nearer,  even  to  the  throne:   it  is  th*  throe* 

thrones")— one  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb. 
(Comp.  chap.  iii.  -1 

(2)  In  the  midst  of  the  street  of  it  .  .  .-Or 
rather,  In  the  midst  of  the  street  of  it.  and  of  the  rfcaT, 
on  one  side  and  on   the  other  (urns)  a   tree  of  life* 

a  twelve  fruits,  according  to  sack  month  fsjsn* 

its  frvit ;  and  the  leares  of  the  tree  are  for  heal t my  oj 

Hon*.     The  hunger  as  well  as  the  thirst  at  the 

spirit  is  to  be  satisfied  !  he  tree  of  Ma  a* 

well  as  the  river  of  lit  fonad  is  the  new  snd 

is  exactly  parallel  t<»  the  present:  "On  th*  harder  of 
the  river  then-  was  wood  rerr  much,  on  hath  *****  t 
every  kind  of  RrSS  .  its  leaf  withers  not.  and  it*  frwM 


well  as  in  the  foundations  and  gates  of  the  city,  w* 
have  variety  allied  with  ui 

fruits,    and    yet   one   tree    of    Ufa.    Thns   does   la* 
Ahnightv  wisdom  feed  His  P^P***"*  foqi  *•** 
venient  for  th.-m    Pr..%     "^  «>.  tb<m*£.  ta  QSWSaTBM 
then-  is  bat  one  fo"!  for  all  (John  ti.  31);  far  ten. 
divine  wisdom  is  s  tree  of  life  to  thesn  thnt  JV  heed 

npon  her    Prov.  i  1'hsl  \***Zll!lL*mmd 

knowledge  of  thing*  ithe  tree  ofl Lne anew sjsni nfM 
and  evil  has  no  place  in  new  Eden);  bsti  ■  n»t^r 
the  knowledge  of  life  whkrh  nmhes  the  ks*wrte4pw  of 
things  availab.e  to  the  highest  good.  (Oessp.  1  Cor.  t. 
!4  30;  Jas.  iii.  17:  Pro*,  riii) 
(3)  And  there  shall  be  no  more  cure*.  .  ._ 
Better,  And  every  curse,  or  accursed  thtno.  shaU  not  oe 
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Words  of  Confirmation. 


no  more  curse :  but  the  throne  of  God 
and  of  the  Lamb  shall  be  in  it ;  and  his 
servants  shall  serve  him :  W  and  they 
shall  see  his  face ;  and  his  name  shall 
be  in  their  foreheads.  <5)  And  there 
shall  be  no  night  there ;  and  they  need 
no  candle,  neither  light  of  the  sun;a 
for  the  Lord  God  giveth  them  light: 


and  they  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever. 
<6)  And  he  said  unto  me,  These  savings 
are  faithful  and  true :  and  Chap  Ixii  g_ 
the  Lord  God  of  the  holy  is.  Words  of 
prophets  sent  his  angel  confirmation, 
to  shew  unto  his  servants  the  things 
which  must  shortly  be  done.  (7)  Behold, 
I   come   quickly:     blessed    is   he    that 


any  longer.  There  may  be  an  allusion  to  Josh.  vii.  12 ; 
there  is  certainly  a  borrowing  of  language  from 
Zechariah  (Zech.  xiv.  11).  All  accursed  tilings  are  re- 
moved, and  with  them  passes  the  curse.  The  blessing 
of  God's  presence,  and  the  blessing  of  God's  rule  take 
the  place  of  the  ascendancy  of  evil  over  the  groaning 
creation  (Rom.  viii.  22).  "  The  throne  of  God  and  the 
Lamb  shall  be  in  it."  The  song  of  the  Psalmist 
receives  new  force :  ;'  the  Lord  reigneth :  let  the  earth 
rejoice;  let  the  multitudes  of  the  isles  be  glad  thereof; " 
the  accursed  things,  even  all  things  that  offend,  are 
gathered  out  of  the  kingdom  (Matt.  xiiL  41). 

•3,  i)  And  his  servants  shall  serve  him  .  .  .— 
We  turn  from  the  city  to  the  inhabitants.  They  are 
described  as  serving  Him,  seeing  Him,  and  resembling 
Him.  They  shall  serve  Him  :  they  shall  offer  Him  the 
service  of  the  priesthood— the  word  employed  is  that 
used  of  temple  service.  The  word  translated  "  servants  " 
is  the  word  which  the  Apostles  used  when  they  spoke 
of  themselves  as  slaves  of  Jesus  Christ,  owned  as  well 
as  employed  by  Him  (Phil.  i.  1 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  1;  Jude, 
verse  1).  Their  service  here  was  discharged  in  the 
midst  of  discouragements  and  in  difficulty ;  and  they 
walked  by  faith,  not  by  sight.  Now  the  servants  shall 
serve  without  hindrance  or  opposition,  and  they  shall 
be  encouraged  by  His  immediate  presence.  " They  shall 
see  his f ace;"  they  shall  know  even  as  they  are  known 
( 1  Cor.  xiii.  12) ;  they  shall  see  Him  as  He  is.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  he  should  add  (and  observe  that  the 
thought  is  exactly  that  which  occurs  in  the  First  Epistle 
of  St.  John  (1  John  iiL  2) :  "  His  name  shall  be  in  (or, 
on)  their  foreheads."  The  name  stands  for  what  God 
is  in  holiness  and  righteousness,  purity  and  love.  The 
name  on  the  forehead  indicates  their  resemblance  to 
thfir  Master.  On  earth  the  servants  of  God  are 
changed  from  glory  to  glory  into  the  same  image 
J  (  '.r.  iii.  18).  They  aim  to  be  perfect,  as  their  Father 
in  heaven  is  perfect  (Matt.  v.  48);  but  when  they  see 
God  as  He  is  they  shall  be  like  Him.  Bis  name  is  on 
their  foreheads,  for  they  lwhold  His  face :  they  wake  up 
after  His  likeness,  and  they  are  satisfied  (Ps.  xvii.  15). 
There  is  a  divine  paradox  in  the  double  truth :  those 
who  are  like  God  see  Him.  and  those  who  see  Him  are 
like  Him  (Matt.  v.  8).     "There  will  come  a  time  when 

jfct  -Tvi f  God  shall  be  the  beholding  of  Him;  and 

though  in  these  stormy  seas,  where  we  are  now  driven 
np  and  down.  His  Spirit  is  dimly  seen  on  the  face  of  the 
waters,  and  we  are  left  to  cast  anchors  out  of  the  stern 
and  wish  for  the  day,  that  day  will  come,  when,  with 
the  evangelist  on  the  crystal  and  stable  sea,  all  the 
creatures  of  God  shall  be  full  of  eyes  within,  and  there 
•hall  la  no  more  curse,  but  His  "servants  shall  serve 
Him.  and  shall  see  His  face"  (Ruskin). 

(s»  And  there  shall  be  no  night  there  .  .  .— 
Rather,  And  night  shall  not  be  any  more,  and  {they 
thaU  not  have)  need  of  the  light  of  lamp,  and  of  light 
*f  *nn,  because  the  Lord  Ood  shall  give  light  upon 
them,  and  they  shall  reign  unto  the  ages  of  ages.  There 
shall  be  no  night.    Twice  is  it  said  (chap  xxi.  25)  that 
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all  darkness  shall  cease;  the  darkness  in  which  the 
saints  and  sorrowing  walked  shall  be  dispelled,  when 
God  gives  them  light.  No  artificial  light  is  needed, 
since  He  who  is  Light  is  their  light.  Those  who  were 
children  of  light  now  dwell  in  the  light  of  God's  coun- 
tenance; and  they  reign  who  were  made  kings  and 
priests  to  God  (chap.  i.  6).  With  this  utterance  the 
visions  of  the  Apocalypse  close.  The  saints  of  God 
have  been  seen  in  the  bitterness  and  toilfulness  of  their 
struggle  and  pilgrimage  towards  the  Holy  City ;  but 
from  point  to  point  they  have  made  progress.  They 
have  gone  from  strength  to  strength,  unto  the  God  of 
gods  appeareth  every  one  of  them  in  Zion.  The 
Lord  God  is  their  sun  and  shield.  He  has  given  grace ; 
He  now  gives  glory.  No  good  thing  has  been  with- 
held ;  light,  life,  and  love  are  theirs.  "  O  Lord  God  of 
Hosts,  blessed  is  the  man  that  trusteth  in  Thee " 
(Ps.  lxxxiv.  11, 12). 

(6—21)  These  verses  contain  the  concluding  words. 
It  is  the  Epilogue  of  the  Book ;  it  deals  with  practical 
exhortations,  warnings,  and  blessings. 

Words  op  Confirmation  and  Warning. 

(6)  And  he  said  unto  me  .  .  .—It  is  the  angel  who 
speaks.  (Conip.  chap.  xxi.  and  verse  9  of  this  chapter.) 
In  verse  7  we  hear  the  words  of  Christ  Himself.  These 
sayings  (or,  words)  are  faithful  and  true.  The  reference 
is  to  the  whole  book.  The  book  contains  the  Revelation 
of  the  faithful  and  true  witness  (chap.  iii.  14).  whose 
words  are  faithful,  trustworthy,  and  fulfilling  the 
desire  of  them  that  fear  Him.  Nor  is  there  reason  to 
doubt  this  ;  for  "  the  Lord,  the  God  of  the  spirits  of 
the  Prophets — the  God  whose  spirit  moved  the  holy 
men  of  old  to  speak  (2  Pet.  i.  21) — sent  His  angel  to 
show  to  His  servants  things  which  must  come  to  pass 
shortly."     (Comp.  Note  on  chap.  i.  1.) 

(7)  Behold,  I  come  quickly.— The  words  of 
Christ  Himself  follow  (perhaps  quoted  by  the  angel),  to 
confirm  the  declaration  of  the  last  verse.  These  confirm- 
ing words  are  an  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  the  whole 
Apocalypse.  And  beliold  I  am  coming  quickly  !  The 
Apocalypse  is  the  revelation  of  the  coming  One :  it 
reveals  the  dealings  of  Him  who  came,  who  comes,  and 
is  to  come.  (Comp.  Note  on  chap.  i.  4.)  The  blessing 
given  in  chap.  i.  3  is  in  part  repeated  here,  but  it  is  & 
benediction  emphatically  on  those  who  keep  the  words 
of  the  book.  Blessed  is  he  who  Tceepeth  the  words  of 
the  prophecy  of  this  book.  It  is  not  in  reading,  or 
wondering,  or  talking,  but  in  keeping,  that  the  blessing 
comes.  He  that  loves  Christ  will  keep  His  command- 
ments (John  xiv.  15),  even  as  Christ  loved  His  Father, 
and  kept  His  commandments  (John  xv.  10).  Those 
who  so  keep  the  sayings  or  words  of  Christ  in  this 
book  will  stand  firm  as  those  who  have  built  upon  the 
rock  (Matt.  vii.  24,  25).  The  blessing  of  Christ  to 
such  was  victory  over  death.  "  If  a  man  keep  My 
saying,  he  shall  never  see  death"  (John  viii.  51). 


The  Apostle  is  forbidden 
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keepeth  the  sayings  of  the  prophecy  of 
this  book.  <8>  And  I  John  saw  these 
things,  and  heard  them.  And  when  I 
had  heard  and  seen,  I  fell  down  t « . 
worship  before  the  feet  of  the  angel 
which  shewed  me  these  things.  <9>  Then 
saith  he  unto  me,  See  thou  do  it  not:* 
for  I  am  thy  fellowservant,  and  of  thy 
brethren  the  prophets,  and  of  them 
which  keep  the  sayings  of  this  book : 
worship  God.  <10)  And  he  saith  unto 
me,  Seal  not  the  sayings  of  the  prophecy 


to  aw  ret  *■  OtAmfti 


of  this  book :  fur  the*  time  is  at  .. 

1  •  that  is  un, 
still:   iin.l  he 
tilt l.v  still:  andh. 
him  be  righteou*  Ht ill :  at 
li'ly.  let    him   be  holy  •till     <*»  Attd, 

ad  my  reward 
•  give  every  man  acourdioff 
as   his  work   shall  •  I  m  Alpha 

;m«l  Omega,  the  I- 
the  tint  and  the  hut/     *U|  Blew! 
tin  v  that  do  his  eommaudmetiU.  that 


(8)  And  I  John  saw  these  things  .  .  .—Or 
rather,  And  I  John  am  he  who  hears  and  sees  these 
things.  The  words  of  the  augel  are  confirmed  by  the 
words  of  Christ.  Now  we  have  the  confirmatory 
testimony  of  the  seer  to  the  truth  of  the  vision.  The 
declaration  reminds  us  of  the  opening  of  the  Epistle 
of  St.  John :  "  That  which  we  have  seen  and  heard 
declare  we  unto  you  "  (1  John  i.  1 — 3).  It  is  no  mere 
dream  or  ingenious  fancy  of  his  own  that  he  has 
recorded ;  it  is  a  veritable  revelation. 

And  when  I  had  heard  .  .  .—Or  better,  When 
I  heard  and  saw,  I  fell  down  to  worship  before  the 
feet  of  the  angel  who  was  showing  me  these  Mtt, 
Wonder  and  awe  took  possession  of  the  seer,  and  for 
the  second  time  he  was  about  to  offer  unlawful  homage 
to  the  angel-minister.  (Comp.  chap.  xix.  10.)  This 
twice  offered  and  twice  refused  worship  is  full  of 
teaching.  To  render  to  all  their  due  is  wise  and  seemly 
and  Christlike ;  to  offer  exaggerated  homage  to  any  is 
to  invert  God's  order,  and  to  degrade  by  pretending  to 
exalt  man,  whose  true  glory  is  that  he  is  God's  creation. 

(9)  Then  saith  he  unto  me  .  .  .—Better,  And  he 
saith  to  me,  See  (or,  Take  heed)  not.  I  am  a  fellow 
servant  of  thee  and  of  thy  brethren  the  prophets,  and 
of  those  who  keep  the  loords  of  this  booh ;  worship  God 
(or,  to  God  give  worship).  This  rebuke  is  similar  to  that 
given  in  chap.  xix.  It  is  a  wide  affirmation  of  the  truth 
that  all — whether  angels,  or  prophets,  or  simple  faithful 
followers  of  Christ— are  united  in  a  grand  bond  of 
common  devotion  and  common  service  to  the  same  Lord. 

(10)  And  he  saith  to  me  .  .  .—The  angel,  in  con- 
trast to  the  injunctions  given  to  Daniel  (Dan.  xii.  9—13'. 
bids  the  prophet  'r  Seal  not  the  words  of  the  prophecy" : 
the  reason  is  added,  "  for  the  time  is  near."  "  Such  is 
ever  the  difference  between  the  prophecy  of  the  old. 
and  the  prophecy  of  the  new  dispensation.  T 
belonged  to  a  preliminary  and  prefatory  state;  the 
other  to  a  completive  and  final  condition.  However 
long  the  gospel  age  may  have  lasted,  or  may  yet  con- 
tinue, it  is  tlie  last  time  (1  John  ii.  18) :  after  it  tare 
is  none  other :  then  shall  the  end  come"  (Matt.  xxiv.  14  . 
(Dean  Yaughan). 

(ii)  He  that  is  unjust,  let  him  be  unjust  •  .  . 
Better,  Let  him  that  is  unjust,  do  injustice  still;  and 
let  the  foul  pollute  himself  still;  and  ht  the  nghieou* 
do  righteousness  still ;  and  let  the  holy  sanctify  himself 
still.  Two  pairs  are  selected  to  stand  as  representatives 
of  the  good  and  of  the  bad:  in  these  four  are  included 
all  classes  of  godly  and  ungodly :  those  who  sin  against 
society,  and  those  who  sin  against  themselves :  those 
who  act  honourably,  and  those  who  keep  thenisclv.  ~ 
pure.  But  what  does  the  verse  mean  ?  Do«  ".  Bean 
that  the  time  is  so  short  that  it  is  hardly  sufficient  o 
allow  of  men  reforming  themselves,  so  as  to  be  reauy 


for  their  Lord,  and  that  therefore  tb*>  faaaaa  te,  let 

who  would  bt  ready  for  Him  remember  that  •• 
day  of  salvation!-     This  is  th.-  He*  .vl  M 


it  contains  n  truth.  1-ui  ih.-  meaning  of  tbr 
more  general.      I  Uto  declaration      • 

terrible  truth,  tluit  men  atS  buildiag  ap  thrir  oVwtiay 
by  the  actions  and  habits  of  their  liven  r  Sua  an  art 
— reap  a  habit:  how  a  habit -reap  a  rharartrr 
a  character— reap  a  destiny.**  The  righteows  " 
righteous :  the  godly  become  godly. 

"Tboa.  aU  rhar*< 
-hrink  or  widen,  a*  our  « 
For  more  or  lea*  thai  we  ran  paaa  to  iham ; 
And  added  year*  give  ever  sac*  - 
To  fixed  prediction.' 


So,  slowly,  bnt  surely,  may  the  power  of  hear  Malar* 
of  our  fate  pass  out  of  our  hands.     It  to  ia  this  law  «4 
our  nature  that  the  key  to  many  of  the  darkest  | 
of  the  future  may  lie;  and  not  without  a 
ration  of  this  law' does  the  Book  of  Brrehrtioa 

(U>  And,  behold,  I  come  quickly  .  .  .    fUiher 
Behold,  lam  coming  quickly,  and  Jfy  rnr«rW  fa  wtt  a  If  - 
to  give  back  to  each  one  as  hit  ttorlt 
to  each  :  hflre  ft*  have  the  truth  deetom] 

I  in  words  borrowed  from  Isaiah     Is*    \ 
'•  Whn'  man  soweth.  that  shall  be  aja*  reap.** 

wrote  St.  Paul    Qal   rl  iod  girre  back  to  ear* 

(MM  his  work."  savs  Si.  John. 

I  am  Alpha  .  .  .—Hera  (as  hi  chap  i»    •    « 
should  i Uinta   /  «>»  Ufa  Alpha  and  th 
and  the  last,  the  beginning  and  the  *»■ 
above.nii-l  .-oimi..  .lolm  i  1.  Isa.  alir.  6. >   Th- 
of  tfcofa  glorious  titles  is  not  a  mere  idle  repetttioa.  or 

1  to  jrive  a  rhetorical  fulness  to  the  lllllieJfc 
the  book :  it  is  closely  allied  with 
The  warning  has  been  given  that  ia«L 

rselfiare  i 
which  act  ripens  to  habit,  and  habit 
and  character  f  rm*  deatiay.    Tito  moral  la »•  «H  gtoaf 
by  sin  work  thus-Hctributioa  fa  ao  « 
terrible  fact  :  it  is  written  large  orer 


But  the 


eternal  laws  of  God.  tjwogk^rlgalaoaWv  ordar^ara 
not  God:  the  refage  tram  the  toaraal  £*£~*  £ 
invoke  against  oarselTea  by  oar  sia  fa  to  ha  *"Mi»  » 
Eternal  (iod:  "I  am  the  Alpba  e»d  th.  Orn-a.  Um 
first  and  the  hv  maker  aad  the  eaa.      far 

those  hunted  by  the  wirkedaea.  "^J"*/^  l1*3?* 
God  himself  provides  a  refnga  •«^"lhj£  *"£ 
are  the  everlasting  arms  ,Deat.  *«., 
verses  set  the  way  of  refage  and  a 

ments 


Blesaed  are  theylkat  waab   thw  roha£    M 
we  adopt,  as  we  probably  ought,  this  readmg,  the  Bar 


gtf 


T/ie  Final  Invitation. 


EEVELATION,   XXII. 


The  Final  Warning. 


they  may  have  right  to  the  tree  of  life, 
and  may  enter  in  through  the  gates 
into  the  city.  (15)  For  without  are  dogs, 
and  sorcerers,  and  whoremongers,  and 
murderers,  and  idolaters,  and  whosoever 
loveth  and  maketh  a  lie.  (16)  I  Jesus 
have  sent  mine  angel  to  testify  unto 
you  these  things  in  the  churches.  I  am 
the  root  and  the  offspring  of  David,  and 
the  bright  and  morning  star.     (17>  And 

€hap  xxii  17.  tne  Spirit  an<l  tne  bride 
The  final  invi-  say,  Come.  And  let  him 
tation.  that    heareth    say,    Come. 

And  let  him  that  is  athirst  come.     And 


6  Deu'..4.2 
Pro  /.  30. 


whosoever  will,  let  him  take  the 
water  of  life  freely."  <18>  For  I  testify 
unto  every  man  that  heareth.  0,n ••  ,Q 

•>  ^nap.  xxii.  is, 

the  words  of  the  prophecy  19.  The  final 
of  this  book,  If  any  man  earning, 
shall  add  unto  these  things,  God  shall 
add  unto  him  the  plagues  that  are 
written  in  this  book :  *  <19)  and  if  any 
man  shall  take  away  from  the  words  of 
the  book  of  this  prophecy,  God  shall 
take  away  his  part  out  of  the  book  of 
life,  and  out  of  the  holy  city,  and  from 
the  things  which,  are  written  in  this 
book.     <2U^  He    which,   testifieth    these 


of  thought  suggested  above  is  helped  forward :  there 
is  in  Him  who  is  the  First  and  the  Last,  refuge  from 
the  power  of  sin  and  law  against  which  such  solemn 
warning  has  been  given.  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
eleanseth  from  all  sin  :  the  best  who  have  striven  and 
conquered  were  victors  not  by  their  own  might,  but 
by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  (chap.  xii.  11).  If,  how- 
ever, we  follow  the  Received  text,  we  have  a  bene- 
diction which  echoes  the  blessing  promised  to  obedience 
in  verses  7,  9 :  this  echoing  of  promises  from  point  to 
point  is  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  whole  epilogue. 
(Comp.  verses  7,9;  and  7,  12.)  The  special  blessing 
held  out  to  those  who  wash  their  robes  (or  do  His 
commandments)  is  the  right  or  authority  over  the  tree 
of  life.  Blessed  are  they  .  .  .  that  they  may  have  (and 
continue  to  have)  authority  over  the  tree  of  life,  and 
that  they  may  enter  in  by  the  gates  into  the  city. 
Admission  into  the  city  by  the  gate,  which  is  of  one 
pearl,  and  the  continuous  access  to  the  tree  of  life,  are 
the  privileges  of  the  faithful ;  and  these  privileges  are 
free  to  all,  for  warnings  do  not  forfeit  privileges,  but 
rather  do  they  urge  us  to  use  them. 

d')  For  without  are  dogs  and  sorcerers  .  .  .— 
Better,  Outride  are  the  dogs,  and  the  soi'cerers,  and 
the  fornicators,  and  the  murderers,  and  the  idolators, 
and  every  one  loving  and  doing  falsehood.  The  lan- 
guage is  Again  an  echo  of  earlier  words.  (See  chap, 
xxi.  8.)  The  allusion  to  the  dogs  outside  the  city  is 
hardly  appreciated  by  Westerns.  In  the  East,  however, 
*'  troops  of  hungry  and  semi- wild  dogs  used  to  wander 
about  the  fields  and  streets  of  the  cities,  devouring  dead 
bodies  aud  other  offal  (1  Kings  xiv.  11  ;  xvi.  4 ;  xxi  19- 
xxii.  :W ;  2  Kings  ix.  10,  36 ;  Jer.  xv.  3 ;  Ps.  lix.  6), 
and  thus  became  such  objects  of  dislike  that  fierce  and 
cruel  enemies  are  poetically  styled  dogs  in  Ps.  xxii. 
16,  20."  The  dog,  moreover,  was  an  unclean  animal ; 
•dog*.  tli.T.'f„re,  are  represented  as  outside  the  city, 
because  nothing  unclean  is  allowed  to  enter.  The  sins 
«mitn.'rat«d  here  are  similar  to  those  mentioned  in  the 
last  chapter  (verse  8) ;  it  is  the  reiteration,  therefore,  of 
the  warning  that  those  who  would  enter  in  must  break 
of  their  sins  by  righteousness. 

I  Jesus  have  sent  mine  angel  .    .  .—The 
warning  is  followed  by  the  voice  of  our  Lord  Himself 

tying  to  the  truth  of  the  revelation  made,  I  Jesus 
*etti    not  "  have  sent,"  as  in  the  English  version)  my 

I  to  testify  to  you  these  things  to  the  churches.  But 
A  m.-rely  a  message,  or  the  confirmation  of  a 
w»«yge  that  we  have— we  have  also  stated  what  Christ 
i»— the  mot  and  pledge  of  hope  to  all,  I  am  the  root 
and  ope\ — 
morning 


offspring  of  David,  and  the  star,  the  bright,  the 
ling  {star).    He  is  David's  Lord  and  David's  Sou, 
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possessing  David's  throne  (Matt.  xxii.  42 — 45 ;  Luke 
i.  32) ;  He  is  the  bright  star  which  leads  up  the  dawn 
of  everlasting  day  (Mai.  iv.  2 ;  2  Pet.  i.  19). 

(!?)  And  the  Spirit  and  the  bride  say,  Come 
.  .  . — The  cry  of  all  creation  is  for  its  true  Lord ;  the 
cry  of  the  Spirit  in  prophecies  and  in  the  hearts  of 
God's  people  is  for  the  coming  Lord — the  bride  waiting 
for  the  bridegroom  cries  "  Come."  The  Apocalypse  is 
the  book  of  the  coming  One ;  it  ends  with  the  cry  that 
the  coming  One  would  come  (comp.  verse  20) ;  but  let 
those  who  thirst  for  His  coming  come  to  Him.  We 
may  draw  near  to  Him,  who  is  drawing  near  to  us : 
let  him  that  thirsteth,  come ;  let  him  that  will  take  the 
water  of  life  freely.  (Comp.  John  vii.  37.)  "  The  power 
of  the  whole  gospel,"  says  Bengel.  "  concentrates  itsell 
in  this,  that  one  should  be  able  to  respond  to  this  Come, 
and  repeat  it  from  the  heart." 

(18-19)  i  testify  unto  every  man  that  heareth.— 
Omit  "  For,"  and  read,  I  testify  to  every  one  that  hears 
.  .  .  The  "  I "  is  emphatic ;  it  introduces  the  final 
warning ;  the  revelation  must  not  be  tampered  with. 
If  any  one  shall  have  added  to  them,  God  shall  add  to 
him  the  plagues  which  are  written  in  this  book ;  and  if 
anyone  shall  have  taken  away  from  the  words  of  the  book 
of  this  prophecy,  God  shall  take  away  his  portion  from 
the  tree  of  life,  and  out  of  the  holy  city  which  are  writ- 
ten (or  printed)  in  this  book.  We  may  compare  Dent, 
iv.  2,  and  xii.  32.  The  words  are  a  solemn  protest 
against  the  spirit  which  handles  rashly  or  deceitfully 
the  word  of  God;  which  adds  its  own  thoughts,  or 
makes  its  wishes  the  parent  of  its  interpretations ; 
which  dilutes  the  force  of  its  warnings,  or  impoverishes 
the  fulness  of  its  promises.  The  right  of  continual 
access  to  the  tree  of  life  was  the  promise  of  verse  14 ; 
this  right  or  freedom  is  forfeited  by  those  who  deal 
falsely  or  faithlessly  by  the  words  of  Christ  here.  In  a 
minor  degree,  it  is  true  that  those  who  leave  this  book 
unstudied  and  unprayed  over,  lose  much  spiritual  sus- 
tenance and  comfort.  How  much  more  do  they  lose 
who  trifle  with  it,  ignore  its  spiritual  teachings,  and 
sin  against  the  laws  of  that  kingdom  whose  progress  it 
so  vividly  portrays. 

(2°)  He  which  testifieth  these  things  .  .  .— 
Better,  He  saith,  who  testifieth  these  things,  Yea,  I  am 
coming  quickly.  We  have  here  the  final  witness ;  it  is 
in  the  words  of  the  faithful  and  true  witness  Himself. 
It  is  the  answer  to  the  repeated  cry,  "Come;"  it  is 
the  warning  to  those  who  forget  Him ;  it  is  introduced 
with  the  emphatic  yea !  "  Yea,  I  am  coming  quickly." 
The  answer  breaks  forth  in  prayer  from  the  prophet's 
lips — Amen.  (We  must  omit  "even  so")  Come,  Lord 
Jesus,    The  prophet  is  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Church; 


The  final  Witness. 


KEVELATIOX,   XXII. 


Tk* 


Chap,  xxii-  20.  things  saith,  Surely  I  come 
The  final  wit-  quickly.  Amen.  Even  so, 
ness.  come,  Lord  Jesus.     <21>  The 


grace  of   our  Lord  Jesus  JJn^  " 
Christ    be    with    yoa    all.  . 

Amen. 


,.»  n. 


his  desire  is  one  with  the  desire  of  all  who  love  Christ's 
appearing. 

(2i)  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  .  .  .— 
There  is  some  variety  of  reading  among  the  MSS.  We 
ought  probably  to  read,  The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jenu 
Christ  be  with  all  (or  else,  following  the  Sinaitic  MS., 
be  with  the  saints).  Amen.  In  any  case,  it  is  the  grace 
or  free  pardon  of  the  Lord  Jesus  which  is  the  la>t 
word  left  in  our  ears.  It  reminds  us  that  whate\er 
be  the  dangers  or  difficulties,  the  afflictions  or  per- 
secutions which  have  been  pictured  in  the  book,  there 
is  strength  and  love  in  the  Lord;  it  reminds  us  that 
whether  we  are  readers  or  interpreters  of  this  book, 
or  whether  we  are  trying  to  carry  out  its  teachings 
practically  in  daily  life,  our  power  and  wisdom  must 
come  from  Him.  The  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit 
of  prophecy.  Without  Him  it  had  not  been  written ; 
without  Him  it  cannot  be  understood ;  without  Him  it 
cannot  be  obeyed.  This  grace  of  Christ  our  Lord,  for 
mind  and  heart  and  life,  the  writer  prays  may  rest 
with  those  who  read  this  Commentary,  that  they  may 
be  led  into  deeper  knowledge  of  Him  who  is  our  life. 


The  writer  auk*  the  reader  to  prmj  Use*  th»  fraaa  of 
ClirUt    may  reet   in   forfitmaaa  and  lot*  mpam  him 

who  lm.H  now  finished  hi*  task  af 
IxMik,  whom  hidden 
knowledge  and  oar 
BM   our  Pte» 
iily  Jerusalem  ; 
the  henvenlv  music  to  '.. 
bind  us  by  His  love  to 
ship  which  if  MtImI    !    ••dom.  and  bring  a*  to  thai 
spiritual  city  which  in  full  of  divine  aarlaialafVta— 

"  For  there  la  nothing  In  It  ea  it  mm 

»k  the  Kiiia:  though  note  tawra  *•  tt-t  beat 
Kins;  a  shadow,  and  the  dty 


-"*.— 


The    Kit.*  _ 

i  beed  of  Ilia*,  tor.  so  the 
Beneath  tote  archway,  then  wlh  than 
A  thrall  to  His  rnrhantmenta.  tor  the 
Will  l.md  Hire  by  aooh  rowa  a*  to  a 
A  man  should  not  be  bound  by.  ret  l 
No  man  can  keep :  but  ao  thou  dr»  a 

,.  ath  this  gateway,  but  abkSe 
Without  among  the  reltte  of  the  fteht 
For,  an  ye  heard  a  music,  like  enow 
They  are  bulldlnK  still,  aeetafthe  ctty  m  I 
To  music,  therefore  nerer  built  at  aB. 
And  therefore  bulH  tor  etar.* 
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EXCURSUS   ON   NOTES   TO   REVELATION. 


EXCURSUS  A:  THE  ANGELS  OF  THE  CHURCHES. 


The  most  usual  interpretation  regards  the  angels  of  the 
churches  as  the  chief  ministers  or  presiding  elders  of  the 
congregations.  This  interpretation  is  so  very  widely 
adopted  that  it  has  been  mentioned  in  the  Notes  ;  but 
the  reader  will  have  perceived  that  it  is  not  a  view 
which  can  be  considered  altogether  satisfactory.  In 
the  first  place,  whatever  date  we  accept  for  the  Apoca- 
lypse.  it  is  at  least  strange  to  find  the  titles, "  elders  "  or 
"  Bishops."  which  were  in  common  use  exchanged  for  the 
doubtful  one  of  ''angel."  A  common  explanation  is 
that  the  term  is  derived  from  the  synagogue  staff,  where 
the  messenger  or  "  angel  of  the  synagogue  *"  was  a 
recognised  office ;  but  the  transference  of  such  a  title  to 
any  office  in  the  Christian  Church  is  at  least  doubtful, 
and  as  the  offieer  so  styled  was  only  a  subordinate  in 
the  synagogue,  a  "  clerk "  or  "  precentor "  to  conduct 
the  devotions  of  the  worshippers,  it  becomes  very  im- 
probable that  such  a  term  or  title  would  have  been  em- 
ployed to  describe  the  presiding  elder  of  a  Christian 
Church.  Turning  to  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  true  that 
the  word  "angel"  is  used  in  a  higher  sense  (Hagg.  i.  13 ; 
Mai.  ii.  7;,  being  employed  to  describe  the  messen- 
gers of  God ;  but  the  usage  here  is  different.  "  It  is 
conceivable,  indeed,  that  a  bishop  or  chief  pastor  should 
be  called  an  angel,  or  messenger  of  God,  or  of  Christ, 
hut  he  would  hardly  be  styled  an  angel  of  the  church 
over  which  he  presides."  (Lightfoot,  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians.  p.  197,  note.)  Thus  the  interpretation 
under  consideration  appear;  scarcely  satisfactory. 

Others  have  thought  the  word  "angel"  is  not  to 
be  applied  to  the  individual  presiding  elder,  but  to 
the  whole  ministry  of  the  Church,  treated  as  one. 
This  view,  though  in  some  senses  approaching  nearer 
to  the  truth,  can  hardly  be  sustained  without  con- 
tiiderahle  modification.  Others,  again,  fall  back  upon 
Jewish  authorities,  and  see  in  the  angels  the  guar- 
dian angels  of  the  churches.  "  In  Daniel  every  nation 
has  its  ruling  angel;  and,  according  to  the  Rab- 
an   angel   is  placed   over  every   people."     The 


bins. 


angel,  th.-n.  would  be  a  literal,  real  angel,  who  has  the 
guardianship  of  the  church  in  question.  In  popular 
thought,  then,  the  angel  would  be  one  of  the  good 
angehc  brings  whose  special  duty  it  was  to  bear  up  the 
church  during  its  trials,  by  such  providential  ministries 
•a  were  needed  and  ordered.  There  are  some  difficul- 
ties in  accepting  this  interpretation.  In  particular  the 
language  of  rebuke  which  is  addressed  directly  to  the 
angel  himself— the  threatening  to  remove  his  candle- 
htick.  for  example — sounds  meaningless. 

But  here  it  i  thr t  we  may  Inquire  whether  the  angel 
or  a  particular  community,  nation,  or  people  is  to  be 
un.l.rstood  always  of  a  good  and  powerful  being  sent 
forth  t.v  the  Almighty  to  love  and  watch  over  it.  It  is 
brtwred  that  thin  view  does  not  satisfy  the  case.  It  is 
certain  that  Danie!  represents  the  guardian  angels  of 
I  to  each  other,  and  not  co-operating 
always  for  th  •  same  great  and  good  end.   ■  The  prince 
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(guardian  angel)  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia  withstood 
me,"  is  the  language  addressed  to  Daniel  by  him  whose 
face  was  like  lightning  (Dan.  x.  13).  (Compare  also 
verses  20,  21,  and  Dr.  Currey's  Notes  in  the  Speaker's 
Commentary  on  these  passages.)  Such  passages  seem 
to  suggest  that  the  "  angels "  are  the  powers  in  the 
spiritual  sphere  corresponding  to  the  peoples  or  commu- 
nities in  the  earthly  ;  and  these  may  be  on  the  side  of 
evil  or  of  good.  Next,  it  may  be  noticed  that  the 
action  of  these  angels  in  the  spiritual  sphere  seems  to 
be  the  reflection  of  the  action  of  the  community  or 
people  in  the  earthly.  If  the  church  at  Ephesus  has 
left  its  first  love,  the  angel  is  spoken  of  as  sharing  the 
same  fault.  The  influences  seen  on  the  spiritual  side 
correspond  with  those  at  work  in  the  actual  earthly 
community.  The  angel  of  the  church  or  of  the  individual 
thus  becomes  their  manifestation  in  the  heavenly  sphere. 
For  all  our  life  is  thus  double ;  our  actions  have  an 
earthly  meaning,  and  also  a  heavenly ;  what  they  touch 
of  worldly  interests  gives  them  their  earthly  meaning, 
what  they  touch  of  spiritual  welfare  is  their  heavenly 
meaning.  Like  the  planets,  we  lie  half  in  shadow 
and  half  in  light :  from  the  earthly  side  the  world- 
meaning  of  our  actions  lies  in  the  light,  and  their 
spiritual  value  or  force  is  only  dimly  seen,  as  it  lies  in 
at  least  partial  shadow;  but  seen  from  the  heavenly 
side  the  position  is  reversed,  the  worldly  significance  of 
human  actions  is  cast  into  comparative  shade,  the 
actual  spiritual  influences  of  them  are  brought  into 
clear  light ;  and  it  is  the  spiritual  significance  of  our 
actions  which  reveals  what  we  are ;  in  this  is  concen- 
trated the  true  force  which  we  are  exerting.  Seen 
from  the  heavenly  side,  the  angel  of  our  fife  mingles  in 
the  great  spiritual  war,  and  takes  its  part  as  a  com- 
batant there ;  while,  on  the  earthly  side,  we  are  seen 
carrying  on  our  daily  occupations.  Measured  on  the 
earthly  side  the  balance  is  not  struck;  there  is  in- 
consistency in  us ;  we  are  partly  good  and  partly  bad. 
sometimes  helping,  sometimes  hindering  the  work  of 
God  on  earth,  as  we  judge ;  but  the  actual  resultant  of 
these  inconsistent  powers  is  seen  in  the  heavenly 
sphere,  either  helping  or  thwarting  the  cause  of  good. 
Thus  are  we  double  combatants — in  the  world,  for  our 
livelihood,  for  our  ease,  for  our  advancement ;  in  the 
heavenly,  for  good  or  for  evil.  And  it  is  on  the  spiritual 
side  that  we  lie  open  to  spiritual  influences ;  here, 
where  our  true  self  is  seen  more  clearly  than  anywhere 
else,  are  the  appeals  to  our  better  nature,  as  we  say. 
most  powerful ;  here.  He  who  holds  the  stars  in  His 
right  hand,  makes  His  voice  to  be  heard  when  He 
addresses,  not  merely  the  church  or  the  individual,  but 
the  angel  of  the  church;  here,  He  calls  them  to  Bee 
that  there  is  a  war  in  heaven,  in  which  all  are  com- 
batants, but  in  which  He  is  the  Captain  of  our 
salvation.  Here  too,  on  the  heavenly  side,  are  the 
wounds  of  the  spiritual  and  better  nature  more  plainly 
seen ;   the  offence  or  blow  given  to  the  little  one  of 
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Christ  is  not  noticed  on  the  earthly  side,  but  the  inner 
nature  is  wounded,  and  the  wound  is  seen  in  its  real 
dimensions  in  the  presence  of  God,  for  the  angel 
nature  beholds  God's  face.  It  is  this  thought  which 
gives  force  and  solemnity  to  our  Lord's  warning  (Matt 
xviii  10). 

The  angel  of  the  church,  then,  would  be  the  spiritual 
personification  of  the  church  ;  but  it  must  not  be  at in- 
cluded from  this,  as  Ziillig  does,  that  these  angels  are 
in  "the  mind  of  the  poet  himself  nothing  more  than  ima- 
ginary existences,"  or  reduce  the  angel  to  be  "  just  tin- 
community  or  church  itself."  It  is  no  more  the  church 
iteelf  than  the  "star"  is  the  same  as  the  candlestick. 
"  The  star  is  the  supra-sensual  counterpart,  the  heaven ly 
representative ;  the  lamp,  the  earthly  realisation,  the 
outward  embodiment "  (Lightfoot,  Epistle  to  the  Phi- 
Uppians,  p.  198).  The  angel  is  the  church  seen  in  its 
heavenly  representative,  and  seen,  therefore,  in  the 
light  of  those  splendid  possibilities  which  are  hers  if 
she  holds  fast  by  Him  who  holds  fast  the  seven  stare. 

Space  forbids  any  treatment  of  the  wider  questions 
on  the  ministry  of  angels,  or  the  nature  of  angelic 
beings.  That  such  are  recognised  in  Scriptnro  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  and  nothing  written  above  is  designed 
to  militate  against  such  a  belief ;  but  it  seems  well  to 
remember  that  where  we  are  dealing  with  a  symbolical 
book,  it  is  more  in  harmony  with  its  character  to  treat 
symbols  as  symbols.     The  forces  of  nature  are  God's 


■MMBwri,  and  we  may  regard  them  as  trely  earn. 
and  feel  that  the  ainresaloni  -  the  aagrl  of  the  watere/' 
"  th.<  angel  of  nre,v  ■  the  angel  of  the  abyna."  and 
so  forth,  are  designed  to  remind  as  that  all  taimp 
serve  Him.  and  an  the  minister*  of  Hint,  te  do  Hie 
pleasure ;  we  may  even  betters  that  taw  varioaa  fare** 
•  ■fnatuiv.  so  little  really  understood  by  a*,  ere  aadrr  ik~ 
guanliaiiHhin  of  special  personal  meaa*njr«r*  of  Uod.  kwt 
there  is  nothing  in  the  imagery  of  tke  Book  widen  an- 
oessarily  demands  audi  a  tomei.  It  to,  nwranrer.  i 
nut  inappropriate  in  our  own  day  to  reassert  « 
pertinacity   the  lofty  thoughts  of  aarirat  b. 
winds  and  storms,  ocean  and  torn,  do  in  troth 
Him  round  whom  are  the  rloode  and  darhns 
is  the  sea,  and  whose  hand*  prepared  the  dry  toad. 
On  the  literature  of  tin*  Mibjert  w  Uadet'a  ~ 
on  the  New  Testament ;  Srhaff.  HuAoryoj  Ike  A 
Church  |  Li^'lit  foot's  article  on  "Tl 
try  "  in  the  Epistle  to  tke  PmiUpm 
HengstenlK-rg's  lengthy  note  on  R 
Milligan's  article.    "The  Candlestick  and  the 
in  Oh    Hrnotitor  of  September.  1878:  Oebbardt.  Dtr 
Lehrbearif  der  Apokalypee,  article  "  Die  Bagel**  p.  Si. 
or  p.  36  in  the  English  translation  (!*•  Xtoeiriaee/lae 
Apocalyp*  ij.ubliahodbT  Messrs.  Clark  to  tan  Foreign 
Theological  Library.    Also  "  Excursus  on  Angela 
in  the  Speaker'*  Commentary  on  Daniel  p. 
"  Angels"  in  Smith's  Dictionary. 
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EXCURSUS    B:    THE    WILD    BEAST. 


It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  interpretation  of  the 
whole  Apocalypse  is  coloured  by  the  interpretation 
given  to  the  wild  beast.  The  book,  as  we  have  seen 
(see  Introduction),  is  one  of  hope,  but  it  is  also  one  of 
warning;  not  without  a  struggle  would  the  foe  be 
driven  from  the  earth  where  he  had  usurped  power 
for  so  long.  The  devil  is  cast  down-in  the  higher, 
heavenly  sphere  he  is  regarded  as  a  fallen  and  defeated 
enemy  but  this  conflict  has  its  counterpart  on  tin- 
arena  of  the  world.  The  Apocalypse  gives  us  in 
symbol  some  features  of  this  conflict.  It  shows  four 
powers  of  evil :  the  dragon,  the  first  and  second  wild 
beasts,  and  Babylon  the  harlot.  It  is  with  the  beast 
that  we  are  now  concerned,  but  one  or  two  remarks  on 
this  family  of  evil  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

I.  The  Family  of  Evil. 

(1)  The  four  antagonists  of  good  are  related  to  one 
another  The  resemblance  between  the  dragon  and 
the  wild  beast  (comp.  Rev.  xii.  3;  xm.  1;  xyu. 
3  7,  10)  is  too  obvious  to  be  passed  over;  it  seems 
designed  to  show  us  that  the  same  principle  and  spirit 
of  eril  is  at  work  in  both.  Again,  the  way  m  winch 
the  first  wild  beast  gives  place  to  the  second  wild  beast, 
or  false  prophet  (comp.  chaps,  xm.  ]^U'>*^>£Z 
20-  xx  10),  and  yet  retains  its  ascendency  (comp.  ( nap. 
xiii  14—17)  makes  plain  the  close  connection  between 
Sent 7an4  lastly,  tie  appearance  of  the  **%«*£ 
on  the  scarlet-coloured  beast  (chap,  xvu  3)    «^     1 

the  chain  of  association  between  them.     Thesan c ^ 
riples  and  spirit  of  evil  make  themselves  manifest  m 

different  spheres.  „^„„«r<»r1  to 

(2)  Th/iour  antagonists  of  good  are  Wgedte 
meet  the  four  corresponding  manifestations  of  good. 
For  every  power  of  good  there  is  an  «JpmM»^ 
of  evil.  If  on  the  side  of  good  we  have  the  three  Pj 
sons  of  the  blessed  Trinity-the  Throned  One,  the  Lamb. 


and  the  Holy  Spirit  -besides  tbe  Church,  the  bride,  the 
Lamb's  wife*  the  h.av.-nlv  Jerusalem ;  we  hare  on  lbs 
side  of  evil— the  dragon,  the  beast,  tbe  false  pruphrt .  as 
a  sort  of  trinity  of  evil— besides  tbe  harlot.  Babylon. 
The  dragon  bring  a  kind  of  anti-God ;  the  wild  beast,  an 
anti-rhrist;  the  false  nrophet.an  anti-Spirit .  the  Bamy. 
Ion,  an  anti-Church.    The  minor  features  in  the  anew  way 
correspond:  the  true  Christ  died  and I  rose  again;  tW 
anti-Christ,  the  wild  beast,  was  wounded  untooaath.  ant 
his  deadly  wound  was  healed.     Tae  ueimsit  tnmet 
was  exalted  to  be  Prince  and   Sarianr.  i ^  *■*  *" 
iM.ur.-d  Spirit  upon  the  Ohnreh  gtorifted  Hun  aytaWf 
S  the  things  of  Cbriat   and  showing  taunt  to  tl 
disciples,  and  bv  «-..n\  meing  the  world  •*■»  uerau 
Christ  went  to  the  Father;  the  errand  Inn*,  or  tnU 
prophet,  works  wonders,  ^"•"^■"^■Sn^iK 
wild  l>east  to  be  made  and  swsWppnd.     Tun  W 
ofthel^b^aealedwith^H^Bp^of^Wj: 

the  wiwahtopers  of  the  wild  »*-t  r«*J»  ™  ■» 
false  prophet  the  mark  ..f  tbe  beast,  (Hen  «■■».  am 
Uiroaghout.]     It  ■  desirable  to  tann taaoo  a—a  m 

j,;,n..ly  and  correspondent  aulegouieni  In  nan*. 

II   The  Wild  Ben«t-or  AattoJMrfi^--Uwiw1tfc 

the  beast  that  we  are  •«""■•*  ItetthSftllnn 
but  we  cannot  altogethar  dtotoriata  the  tot  beast  from 
the  second,  though  their  work  is  direrua.  . 

The  first  *«^ J**^.!!* 
with  the  riatoa  ol   Dan.  ril.  3-7;  «*•  ** 
of  tlM.  1,  i*d  by  .**»^!**   '__ 

in„  w  UnMuestionable:  n  to  anrnly anrfynaaaia 
hether  tbe  f oar  emmrra  are  BaManta.  ■*■ 


iininire  wneiner  *uc  iw  "»i 

Persia,  Macedonia,  and  Bo— :  or  ! Wj^1 
Persia,  and  Greece:  the  forme*,  whkfcto  tna 
nnci.nt  opinion,  ap^rs  the  more _pwobabto,  bntiM* 
,.nuIIirh  to  remember  that  ^.^^^ff^i 
four  great  worid-powors.    St.  John  saw  natag  ont  o> 
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the  sea  (comp.  Dan.  vii.  2),  not  seven  diverse  beasts, 
but  one  seven-headed  beast.     Now  it  is  perfectly  true 
that  to  the  early  Christians  Pagan  and  Imperial  Rome 
was  the  one  great  world-power  whose  shadow  darkened 
the  earth,  and  that  a  seven-headed  monster  might  well 
depict  this   Pagan  Rome,  as  a  four-headed  beast  had 
represented  to  Daniel  an  earlier  empire   (Greece  or 
Persia);  and  the  wild  beast  of  Rev.  xiii.   from  one 
aspect  undoubtedly  represents  this  great  tyrant  power; 
but  it  seems  to  the  present  writer  that  the  genius  of 
the  Apocalypse  is  concentration ;  that  which  to  earlier 
prophets  was  seen  in  detail  is  to  the  Christian  seer 
grouped.      Daniel   saw   four  beasts   rising    one  after 
another;  St.  John  saw  one  wild  beast,  uniting  in  him- 
self all  the  early,  present,  and  future  manifestations  of 
tliat  world-empire  which  has  ever  been  hostile  to  the 
spiritual  kingdom.     Two  reasons  may  be  noticed ;  one 
from  the  Book  of  Daniel,  the  other  from  Revelation. 
This  concentration  of  different  world-powers  into  one 
representative  body  was  not  foreign  to  the  thought  of  the 
earlier  prophet.     Daniel  relates  the  vision  in  which  the 
il;  verse  monarchies  of  the  world  were  represented  as 
one  huge  human  figure  cast  out  of  gold,  silver,  brass, 
and  iron  (Dan  ii.  31 — 49) ;  the  diverse  powers  were  thus 
seen  as  one,  and  the  little  stone,  which  represented  the 
true  spiritual  kingdom,  in  smiting  upon  one,  caused  the 
whole  image  to  fall.     The  world-kingdoms  were  thus 
seen  in  prophetic  vision  as  one  great  age-long  world- 
power,  which  must  be  smitten  by  Christ's   kingdom. 
The  Book  of  Revelation  also  gives  us  a  hint  that  the 
seven-fold  aspect  of  the  wild  beast  must  not  be  given 
too  limited  or  too  local  an  interpretation.  The  wild  beast, 
with  seven  heads  and  ten  crowns,  is  in  these  features 
reproducing  the  appearance  of  the  red  dragon,  who  is 
also  represented  as  having  seven  heads  and  ten  horns. 
(Comp.  Rev.  xii.  3 ;  xiii.  1.)   Now  the  dragon  is  surely  the 
type  of  the  great  arch-enemy  the  Devil — the  Ant  i- God ; 
the  sovp'i   heads  and  ten  horns  denote  that  he  is  the 
prince  of  this  world,  who  has  mere  or  less  animated 
the  successive    great    world-powers    by    hostility    to 
righteousness ;  the  empires  of  the  world  have  been  his 
in  so  far  as  they  have  been  founded  on  force,  or  fraud, 
oppression,  or  unholiness.  When,  then,  the  seven-headed 
wild  beast  rises  from  the  sea,  must  we  not  see  in  the 
seven  heads  the  counterpart  of  those  which  the  dragon 
bore  ?    The  dragon  carries  those  seven  heads  as  he  is 
the  great   spiritual    prince    of    this    world,  the    one 
who  is  practically  worshipped  in  all  mere  world-made 
empires.     The  wild  beast  carries  these  seven  heads 
because  he  is  the    great  representative  of  all  these 
world-powers  themselves,  and  what  may  give  almost 
certainty  to  this  interpretation  is  the  fact  that  the  wild 
beast  unites  in  himself  the  appearances  of  leopard,  bear, 
and  lion,  which  were  the  emblems  employed  by  Daniel 
to  represent  earlier  monarchies.    Actually  at  the  mo- 
ment St  John  saw  the  vision  the  wild  beast  was  to 
him  Rome,  because  through  Rome  the  great  world- 
empire  was  then   working.     The  seven  heads  might 
also  look  like  types  of  successive  emperors ;  but  the 
more  important,  because  age-long  reading  of  the  vision 
Mis  before  us  the  concentration  in  one  great  monstrous 
wild  beast  of  all  those  powers.     Powers  which  were 
diverse  and  even  politically  hostile  were  yet  ethically 
one  power  opposed  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
rurhteousneas  and  peace,  of  purity  and  true  godliness. 
THieftwt  wild  beast,  then,  becomes  the  symbol  of  con- 
federated and  age-long  world  -]K>wers. 

(2)  The  second  wild  beast  is  allied  with  the  first.  His 
origin  is  not  of  God,  he  is  of  the  earth :  he  is  more 
peaceable  in  his  appearance  than  the  first  beast,  but 
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his  speech  bewrays  Iiim ;  the  dragon-voice  is  his,  and 
he  revives  the  worship  of  the  first  wild  beast.  In  him, 
therefore,  are  combined  the  powers  of  the  dragon  and 
the  first  wild  beast.  Yet  he  yields  homage  to  existing 
order :  unlike  the  first  wild  beast,  which  rises  out  of  an 
ocean  of  disorder  and  tumult,  he  springs  out  of  the  earth, 
He  assumes  in  part,  also,  a  Christian  appearance  :  he  is  as 
a  lamb.  These  features  would  lead  us  to  expect  a  power 
not  wholly  irreligious — indeed,  in  some  features  Chris- 
tian, yet  practically  Pagan :  observing  order,  yet  arro- 
gant; a  second  power  resembling  the  first,  yet  possessing 
a  more  specious  appearance  to  mankind.  It  is  on  this 
second  wild  beast  that  the  seer  bids  us  fasten  our  more 
marked  attention.  It  is  this  second  wild  beast  who 
deceives  by  false  wonders  and  false  worship,  and  intro- 
duces a  great  and  grinding  tyranny.  It  is  this  second 
wild  beast  to  whom  is  attributed  the  mysterious  number 
666.  It  is  well  now  to  turn  back  to  earlier  writings. 
In  Dan.  vii.  we  read  of  a  "little  horn,"  and  in  the 
description  there  we  find  much  that  is  parallel  with  the 
description  here.  (Comp.  Dan.  vii.  8  with  Rev.  xiii.  5 ; 
Dan.  vii.  21  with  Rev.  xiii.  7.)  This  ■  little  horn  "  of 
Daniel  has  been  identified  (comp.  Excursus  on  Inter- 
pretation of  2  Thess.  ii.  3 — 12)  with  the  "Man  of  Sin" 
spoken  of  by  St.  Paul  (2  Thess.  ii.  3).  Some  think 
that  the  little  horn  of  Dan.  vii.  is  identical  with  the 
horn  of  chap.  viii.  Into  this  question  we  have  not 
space  to  enter :  it  will  be  enough  here  to  keep  in  mind 
that  St.  Paul  looked  for  the  manifestation  of  an  Anti- 
christ, a  Man  of  Sin,  whose  type  in  all  likelihood  he 
found  in  the  little  horn  of  Dan.  vii. ;  and  that  the 
picture  of  the  Antichrist  painted  by  St.  Paxil  is  that  of 
a  power  not  professedly  irreligious,  but  yet  claiming 
from  mankind  the  homage  due  to  God  (2  Thess.  ii.  4). 
This  seems  quite  in  harmony  with  the  characteristics  of 
the  second  wild  beast,  who,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  is 
described  (Rev.  xvi.  13;  xix.  20;  xx.  10)  as  the  "false 
prophet."  We  may,  then,  take  the  second  wild  beast 
as  the  picture  of  a  power,  cultured,  quasi-religious, 
borrowing  much  from  Christianity,  yet  built  upon  anti- 
Christian  principles,  and  animated  by  an  anti-Christian 
spirit. 

(3)  The  identification  of  the  Wild  Beast,  False  Pro- 
phet, or  Antichrist. — "  Ye  have  heard  that  Antichrist 
shall  come  "  (1  John  ii.  18).  This  is  St.  John's  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  wide-spread  belief  that  a  great  falling 
away  should  precede  the  coming  of  Christ.  Here  he  is 
at  one  with  St.  Paul,  but  it  is  consistent  with  the  spirit 
of  St.  John's  thought  that  he  should  remind  his  hearers 
that  the  spirit  of  Antichrist  was  abroad  already,  and 
that  in  a  present  antagonism  to  this  spirit  lay  true 
Christian  duty  :  accordingly,  he  indicates  in  more  than 
one  place  what  were  some  features  of  the  anti-Christian 
spirit  (1  John  ii.  22 ;  iv.  1 — 3).  It  is  also  significant 
that  he  uses  the  phrase  "false  prophet,"  reminding  us 
of  the  Apocalypse,  which  identifies,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  wild  beast,  or  Antichrist,  with  the  false  prophet 
St.  John  thus  appears  to  regard  the  spirits  and  false 
prophets  abroad  in  his  day  as  at  least  anticipations 
of  the  great  future  Antichrist  and  false  prophet. 
Actually  there  were  Antichrists  then  in  the  world  \ 
but  in  the  prophetic  ideal  all  these  were  as  erne  great 
Antichrist.  In  the  Apocalyptic  vision  the  scattered 
spirits  grew  into  one  great  representative  opponent — 
the  wild  beast,  the  false  prophet.  Is  there,  then,  no 
personal  Antichrist  ?  It  lias  been  ably  argued  (see 
Excursus  on  Prophecy  of  2  Thess.  ii.)  that  the  Man  of 
Sin  must  be  an  individual.  There  are  certain  expressions 
which  seem  to  point  to  a  single  person — notably  the 
remarkable  use  of  the  masculine  gender  when  the  wild 
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beast  is  referred  to  (see  Rev.  xiii.  5)  :  but  it  seems  more 
consonant  with  the  symbolism  of  the  Apocalypse 
gard  the  wild  beast  as  the  figurative  embodiment  of  the 
false,  seductive,  anti-Christ  i;ui  principle  ami  spirit  .which 
belongs  to  more  ages  than  one,  which  reveals  its.lt'  in 
diverse  aspects,  and  yet  always  manifests  the  MOM  I 
tility  to  the  Divine  Spirit.    It  must  not,  however,  he  sup- 
posed that  this  view  denies  a  personal  Antichrist.     On 
the  contrary,  it  is  perfectly  in  harmony  with  this  view  to 
note  that  the  wild-beast  spirit  has  often  culminated  in 
an  individual :  the  typical  forecasts  of  Antichrist  have 
often  been  individuals.     Antiochus  Epiphtines.  Herod, 
Nero,  might  fairly  be  regarded  as  the  incarnation  of 
the  ungodly  spirit.     Similarly,  in  later  ages,  it  is  aot 
to  be  wondered  at  that  holy,  Christ-taught  men,  trow- 
ing for  the  sorrows  of  the  world  and  the  corruptions  of 
Christianity,  saw  in  many  who  occupied  the  Papal  chair 
the  very  representatives  of    the    falso    prophet,   the 
Antichrist.     Not  more  need  it  surprise  us  to  find  the 
same  thought  passing  through  men's  minds  when  pre- 
tensions, which  would  be  ridiculous  if  they  were  not 
blasphemous,  have   been  advanced  on  behalf  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  till  the  Church  becomes  a  parody  rather 
than  a  witness  of  divine  truths.     It  follows  that  the 
view  here  maintained  does  not  exclude  the  possibility 
of  a  future  personal  Antichrist,  in  whom  the  typical 
features  shall  yet  find  clearer  and  fuller  manifestation 
than  in  any  previous  age.     But  though  all  this  may  be, 
and  though  godly  men  tell  us  that  all  these  (magi 
must  be,  it  appears  to  the  writer  infinitely  more  impor- 
tant to  notice  the  principles  which  may  constitute  the 
Antichrist  in  every  age :  the  denial  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son  (1  John  ii.  22),  the  denial  of  the  Mediator  and 
Incarnate  God  (1  John  iv.  2,  3),  the  arrogant  claim  of 
divine  honours,  the  specious  resemblance  to  Him  who 
is  the   Lamb  of   God,   the  disregard  of    sacred  ties 
(2  Thess.  ii.  10 ;  1  Tim.  iv.  3),  the  possession  of  won- 
derful power  and  culture  (Rev.  xiii.  11—14).     The 
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